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Madonna  of  the  Rose. 

BY     B.    I.    DURWARD. 

DREAMED  I  saw  our  Infant  Lord 
Upon  His  Virgin  Mother's  knee, 
With  two  red  blossoms  in  His  hand 

From  off  a  wild-rose  tree. 
From  one  He  pulled  the  petals  five. 

And  with  His  mouth,  so  sad  and  sweet, 
He  kissed  them  one  by  one,  and  placed 

Them  on  His  side  and  hands  and  feet. 
Then,  looking  in  His  Mother's  face. 

He  gave  her  the  remaining  rose. — 
Her  rosy  cheeks  and  rosy  lips 

Grew  pale  as  setting-sunlit  snows. 
She  took  and  hid  it,  thorns  and  all. 

Upon  her  lily  bosom — ^wept — 
And  pressed  Him  closer  to  her  heart : 

He  closed  His  "homeless  eyes"  and  slept. 


The  Lesson  of  Epiphany. 


HRISTMAS,  Epiphany, 
Easter,  the  Ascension,  and 
Pentecost,  ais  everyone 
knows,  are  the  greater 
solemnities  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year.  The  festival 
which  the  Church  cel- 
ebrates on  the  6th  of 
January,  however,  is  in 
some  sense  the  principal 
one.  In  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  it  is 
spoken    of    as    ''day   most    holy";    and 


another  indication  of  its  importance  is  the 
fact  that  six  Sundays  have  borrowed  its 
name.  We  have  the  Sundays  after  the 
Epiphany,  as  we  have  those  after  Easter 
and  Pentecost.  Originally  this  festival 
took  the  place  of  Christmas  in  commemo- 
rating the  birth  of  the  Redeemer;  but  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  decrees  of  the 
Holy  See  commanded  all  churches  to  cele- 
brate with  Rome  the  Nativity  of  Our 
Eord  on  the  date  now  assigned  to  that 
glorious  event. 

The 'I  6th  of  January,  however,  while 
losing  its  special  title  to  our  most  joyful 
reverence,  was  honored  by  being  pro- 
claimed a  triple  feast,  on  which  the  Churcb 
should  commemorate  a  threefold  mani- 
festation of  the  Saviour's  glory.  The 
coming  of  the  Magi,  led  from  the  Orient, 
by  the  mysterious  star,  to  do  homage  ta 
the  royalty  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem ;  the 
baptism  of  Christ  in  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  on  which  occasion  He  was  pro- 
claimed Son  of  God  by  the  voice  of  His 
Heavenly  Father;  and  finally  the  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  power  of  Christ 
Himself,  changing  water  into  wine  at  the 
symbolical  feast  of  the  marriage  of  Cana, — 
these  are  the  memorable  events  recalled 
and  celebrated  on  this  solemn  festival, 
whose  title  itself  is  explanatory  of  its  pur- 
pose, since  Epiphany  means  manifestation. 
Whether  or  not  the  6th  of  January  be 
the  real  anniversary  of  each  of  these 
prodigies  is  a  question  among  critics  ;  but 
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its  discussion  need  not  occupy  our  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
overwhelming  testimony  of  writers  on  the 
subject  goes  to  show  that  the  adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men  and  the  baptism  of  Our 
Lord  did  take  place  on  this  date;  and  that 
while  the  reasons  for  naming  the  same 
day  the  anniversary  of  the  miracle  of 
Cana  are  less  solid,  they  are  still  not 
without  weight.  For  devout  children  of 
the  Church,  however,  the  fact  that  the 
d  ly  has  been  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  all  three  manifestations  will  be  fully 
sufficient  to  ensure  their  devout  celebration 
tliereof. 

If  we  consider  now  the  multiple  object 
of  this  solemnity,  and  the  comparative 
prominence  given  to  the  events  com- 
memorated, we  remark  first  that  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi  is  the  one  mystery 
of  the  three  which  the  Western  Church 
honors  with  most  complacency.  The 
greater  part  of  the  canticles  of  the  Office 
and  of  the  Mass  is  employed  to  celebrate  it; 
and  the  two  great  doctors  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  SS.  lyco  and  Qregory,  seem  in  their 
homilies  on  this  festival  to  insist  almost 
exclusively  on  this  adoration ;  although, 
with  St.  Augustine,  St.  Paulinus  of  Noles, 
St.  Maximus  of  Turin,  St.  Peter  Chrysol- 
ogus,  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  and  St.  Isidore 
of  Seville,  they  admit  the  threefold 
character  of  the  mystery  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  reason  for  the  apparent  preference 
of  the  Western  Church  for  the  mystery  of 
the  Vocation  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  first 
representatives  were  the  Wise  Men,  is 
because  this  great  event  is  supremely  glo- 
rious to  Rome,  which  from  being  Queen 
of  the  Gentile  world  became  Queen  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  of  humanity,  by 
means  of  the  celestial  vocation  which  in 
the  person  of  the  Magi  called  all  peoples 
■to  the  light  of  faith. 

As  consideration  of  the  Magi's  adora- 
••tion  is  the  dominant  note  in  the  Church's 
■service  on  this  triple  festival,  so,  too, 
:3hould  the  lesson  which  the  Magi  taught 


receive  attentive  study  on  this  glorious 
day  from  those  who,  claiming  the  Church 
as  their  loving  mother,  acknowledge  the 
Eastern  Kings  as  their  forefathers  in 
the  faith.  The  one  virtue  which  shines 
resplendent  in  the  character  of  those  Wise 
Men,  illuming  like  some  magnificent  jewel 
every  page  of  their  recorded  story,  is  their 
fervent  and  constant  faith ;  and  that  virtue 
is  one  which  in  our  day  can  not  be  too 
assiduously  cultivated. 

To  say  nothing  of  their  faith  as  exem- 
plified in  their  ready  obedience  to  divine 
inspiration,  and  their  yielding  themselves 
with  promptitude  to  the  guidance  of  the 
miraculous  star,  how  courageously  did 
they  not  confess  their  belief  on  their 
arrival  in  Jerusalem!  Entering  the  royal 
city,  and  fearless  alike  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  and  his  viceroy  Herod,  they 
publicly  inquired  :  **  Where  is  He  that  is 
born  King  of  the  Jews?  For  we  have 
seen  His  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to 
adore  Him."  The  King  being  still  alive, 
it  was  very  certainly  to  expose  themselves 
to  death  thus  treasonably  to  talk  of  a  king 
other  than  he.  They,  however,  concerned 
themselves  neither  with  the  cruelty  of  the 
actual  ruler  nor  with  the  fear  of  possible 
death.  "Happy  Magi,"  says  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  "who  in  the  presence  of  a 
ruthless  King,  even  before  they  knew 
Christ,  became  confessors  of  Christ!  They 
had  not  yet  seen  the  Christ,  and  they 
were  already  prepared  to  die  for  Him." 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  faith  of  the 
centurion,  of  whom  Our  Lord  said:  "I 
have  not  found  so  great  faith  in  Israel."  * 
Notable  the  faith  of  the  woman  of 
Canaan,  to  whom  Jesus  said:  "O  woman, 
great  is  thy  faith  !"t  Notable  the  faith 
of  the  Good  Thief,  who  believed  in  the 
Crucified  among  the  sickening  horrors  of 
the  cross.  But  was  not  the  faith  of  these 
Wise  Men  still  greater?  The  centurion 
and    the   Canaanite   woman   had  already 


*  St.  Matt.,  viii,  lo. 


t   Ibid.,  XV,  28. 
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seen  Jesus  Christ,  or  heard  of  numerous 
miracles  which  He  had  wrought.  The 
Good  Thief  was  the  witness  of  extraor- 
dinary prodigies  —  the  darkening  of  the 
sun,  the  splitting  asunder  of  rocks,  the 
apparent  stupefaction  of  all  creation.  The 
Magi  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  Christ, 
but  they  intrepidly  give  public  testimony 
to  His  birth  ;  they  proclaim  as  king  Him 
whom  they  had  not  even  seen  as  a  little 
child.  That  their  avowal  was  not  void  of 
peril  to  themselves  is  evident  from  the 
trouble  and  dismay  it  occasioned  to  the 
actual  King,  his  court,  and  all  Jerusalem, 
lyater  on,  that  avowal  so  stirred  the  wrath 
of  the  tyrant  that  he  relentlessly  ordered 
the  massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents. 

After  their  interview  with  Herod,  the 
Magi  were  assuredly  afflicted  with  sadness: 
both  because  of  the  non-appearance  of 
the  star,  which  they  had  lost  sight  of 
before  entering  Jerusalem,  and  because 
of  the  trouble  which  they  perceived  their 
question  had  caused  to  the  King  and 
his  advisers.  With  all  his  dissimulation, 
Herod  had  been  unable  thoroughly  to 
conceal '  his  real  sentiments  concerning 
this  new-born  King  of  the  Jewis  whom 
the  Wise  Men  sought ;  and  an  inkling 
of  his  disquietude  as  to  the  object  of 
their  search  materially  lessened  the  joy 
with  which  that  search  had  hitherto  been 
prosecuted.  The  constancy  and  persever- 
ance of  the  Magi,  however,  were  proof 
against  the  uncertainty  of  their  proper 
route,  the  anxiety  of  the  King,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  guiding  star.  Resolutely 
they  resumed  their  way,  determined  still 
to  seek  the  Child  indicated  by  Heaven. 
And  the  Lord  rewarded  their  constancy 
by  the  renewal  of  His  favors ;  for  ' '  behold 
the  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the  east 
went  before  them,  until  it  came  and  stood 
over  where  the  Child  was.''  *  Thus  surely 
does  perseverance  ever  obtain  grace,  find 
Christ,   win    the    sought -for    prize,    and 


Ibid. 


produce  full  and  complete  happiness. 
' '  Seeing  the  star, ' '  adds  the  Evangelist^ 
*' they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy." 

Already  the  faith  of  the  Wise  Men  had 
been  put  to  severe  tests.  They  had  failed 
to  discover  in  the  royal  city  Him  whom 
they  sought;  they  had  seen  the  Jews- 
tremble  at  the  mere  mention  of  His  name, 
and  they  found  that  He  was  unknown  to- 
all.  They  might  readily  have  believed 
themselves  deceived  ;  and,  had  their  faitk 
been  less  lively  than  it  was,  they  wouldi 
most  probably  have  given  up  their  searchi 
and  returned  to  their  distant  homes.  Their 
pursuance  of  a  contrary  course  merited 
for  them  the  dispelling  of  all  shadow  of 
doubt,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  star 
was  a  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  their 
'*  exceeding  great  joy." 
-  The  faith  of  the  Magi  is  especially 
remarkable,  however,  in  that,  finding 
merely  an  Infant  lying  in  a  manger,  a. 
Baby  weak,  helpless  and  impotent  to  all 
appearances  as  are  the  ordinary  children, 
of  humanity,  they  nevertheless  paid  Himi 
at  once  royal  and  divine  honors.  This  fact 
is  thus  commented  upon  by  St.  Johm 
Chrysostom:  *'Did  they  find  a  marble- 
palace?  A  mother  crowned  with  a  diadem  ?* 
A  child  robed  in  the  imperial  purple?' 
A  busy  royal  court?  What  was  it  the 7 
saw?  A  gloomy,  barren  stable,  more  fit: 
for  animals  than  men, — a  habitation, 
whither  none  betook  themselves  unless, 
necessity  compelled;  a  Mother  clad  only 
as  one  of  the  decent  poor,  in  such  a  tunic: 
as  befitted  the  wife  of  a  carpenter."  Hadi 
•the  Magi  been  seeking  an  earthly  king, 
these  surroundings,  these  citeumstances  of" 
place,  condition,  and  personages,  wouldi 
have  confounded  instead  of  rejoicing  them. 
Looking  as  they  did,  however,  for  a. 
celestial  King,  although  they  saw  nothing- 
denoting  royalty,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  the  testimony  of  the  star, 
joined  to  the  interior  inspiration  received! 
from  on  high. 

With  the  penetrating  vision  of  genuine 
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faith  they  recognized  wealth  in  poverty, 
wisdom  in  infancy,  grandeur  in  lowliness, 
power  in  weakness,  majesty  in  swaddling 
clothes,  the  throne  of  God  in  a  stable  for 
beasts  of  burden.  The  veil  of  human 
nature,  of  mortality,  became  transparent 
to  their  faith-illumined  sight,  and  they 
beheld  the  glory  of  the  Divinity  that 
dwelt  within.  The  grace  of  God,  who  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  presided 
at  their  adoration.  Otherwise  they  would 
never  have  prostrated  themselves  before 
an  Infant, — would  never  have  proflfered 
Him  the  homage  of  their  worship,  had 
they  not  firmly  believed  in  His  Divinity. 
One  lesson,  then,  that  we  may  well 
learn  from  our  forefathers,  the  first- called 
of  the  Gentile  world,  is  the  lesson  of 
entire,  unquestioning,  constant,  persever- 
ing faith.  Not  such  trials  as  their  faith 
was  subjected  to  will  ours  be  called  upon 
to  bear ;  but  the  objects  of  faith  are  the 
same  in  every  age,  and  new  condition^ 
merely  vary  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
thereto.  Ample  material  for  the  exercise 
of  the  virtue  may  each  one  find  in  the 
orderings  of  Providence  as  to  his  individual 
life.  In  an  age  when  chance  and  destiny 
and  blind  fate  have  usurped  the  place  of 
faith  and  hope,  we  shall  do  well  to  culti- 
vate the  confidence  with  which  the  Magi 
followed  the  inspiration  of  Heaven,  and 
the  sturdiness  of  belief  that  withstood  all 
doubts  that  pressed  upon  them ;  supremely 
happy  if,  persevering  in  our  faith,  the  light 
of  divine  grace,  like  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
guides  us  always  to  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
our  Saviour  and  King. 


As  we  become  better  Christians,  more 
consistent  and  zealous  servants  of  Jesus, 
we  shall  become  only  more  and  more 
anxious  for  the  good  of  all  around  us — 
our  kindred,  our  friends,  our  acquaint- 
ances, our  neighbors,  our  superiors,  our 
inferiors,  our  masters,  our  employers. — 
Cardinal  Newman. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE 

MAN  WHO  WAS  GUILTY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

CLAIM,"  ETC. 


I. — Aladdin's  Cave. 

THEY  called  it  Aladdin's  Cave,  because 
many  people  dwelt  there  who  spent 
their  lives  in  search  of  fabulous  treasure, 
and  who  were  led  hither  and  thither  by 
various  genii ;  often  finding  themselves  in 
labyrinthine  passages,  where  they  had  to 
polish  the  lamps  of  their  intellects 
vigorously,  else  they  never  could  have 
escaped.  It  was  really  a  dingy  brick 
building  on  Montgomery  Street,  in  San 
Francisco,  on  the  margin  of  that  delec- 
table region  known  as  Barbary  Coast,  and 
filled  from  first  floor  to  attic  with  busy 
brain-workers. 

In  a  long,  low  room  in  the  top  story 
a  white-haired  old  man  bent  over  an 
easel,  endeavoring  to  put  on  canvas  a 
jar  of  crimson  roses,  and  meeting  with 
indifferent  success.  There  was  a  flavor  of 
tobacco  throughout  the  room ;  a  row  of 
cigar  stumps  adorned  the  ledge  of  the 
easel ;  a  half-smoked  pipe  lay  on  a  chair 
at  his  elbow,  and  the  faded  ingrain  carpet 
was  strewn  with  ashes.  Upon  a  heavy 
oak  table  were  several  portfolios  bulging 
with  loose  sketches,  newspapers  and 
magazines ;  and  a  large  scrap-book  con- 
taining a  varied  assortment  of  newspaper 
extracts,  many  of  them  yellow  with  age. 
The  most  brilliant  object  in  the  apart- 
ment was  a  stuffed  peacock,  which  the 
taxidermist  had  for  some  occult  reason 
deprived  of  its  natural  support  of  legs, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  helplessly 
squatting  atop  a  rusty  iron  stove.  For  the 
rest,  a  lounge  with  a  faded  damask  cover, 
a  plush-covered  easy-chair,  several  cane- 
bottomed  arm-chairs,  a  plain  bookcase, 
and  a  suggestive  looking  cupboard,  made 
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up  the  furniture  of  the  room.  Yet,  shabby 
as  it  was,  the  occupant  would  scarcely 
have  exchanged  it  for  a  king's  palace; 
for  about  it  lingered  the  subtle  charm 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  old  man  knew  no 
other  home. 

The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  half 
in  shadow,  and  at  first  glance  seemed 
alive  with  hideous  forms,  some  lightly 
coiled,  with  venomous  heads  upraised  ; 
some  dangling  from  tree  branches ; 
others  still  with  heavy  folds  wrapped 
around  slimy  boles,  their  great  heads 
swung  forward  and  huge  jaws  extended 
as  if  to  seize  upon  their  prey. 

The  outer  door  of  the  studio  opened, 
and  a  man  entered,  with  an  easy,  lounging 
step.  For  several  reasons  the  old  painter 
did  not  turn  his  head.  The  step  was  not 
familiar,  therefore  his  early  caller  was  a 
stranger.  He  had  a  conviction  that  it  was 
some  half-fledged  newspaper  reporter, 
ambitious  to  achieve  distinction  by  writing 
art  criticisms;  who  would  look  about  the 
walls  in  a  cursory  way,  and  then  go  off 
and  rave  about  lyindsay's  snakes,  as  every 
newspaper  novice  in  the  city  had  done 
for  a  score  of  years. 

It  was  full  ten  minutes  before  the 
painter  stirred.  To  be  frank,  the  visitor 
had  kept  so  quiet  that  the  old  man  had 
fairly  forgotten  him;  but  the  instant  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  intruder,  he  realized  that 
this  was  an  altogether  different  type  of 
man  from  that  which  he  had  expected  to 
see.  The  young  fellow's  dress  and  man- 
ner proclaimed  the  genuine  society  swell; 
and  lyindsay  arose  and  greeted  him 
cordially,  as  became  a  man  whose  bread 
and  butter  depended  upon  the  good- will  of 
the  moneyed  public. 

As  he  had  expected,  the  stranger  was 
staring  at  one  of  those  numerous  snakes. 

'  'And  are  you  really  Ivindsay ,  the  famous 
snake-painter?" 

"I  have  other  work  as  well,"  replied 
I^indsay,  glancing     significantly    around 


th 


e  room. 


The  young  fellow  looked  with  interest 
at  some  fruit  and  flower  pieces  on  the 
walls;  but  Lindsay  was  secretly  enraged 
to  see  that  he  kept  glancing  toward 
the  snakes,  as  if .  instituting  mental 
comparisons.  He  finally  stopped  before  the 
easel*,  with  an  impatient  exclamation: 

*'How  can  you  drudge  over  such  things! 
It  is  a  prostitution  of  genius." 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  for  fashionable  young 
men  to  dictate  to  their  elders,  and  to 
inveigh  against  *  pot-boilers, '  "  Lindsay 
answered,  grimly.    * '  One  must  live. '  * 

*'I  beg  your  pardon!"  said  the  young 
fellow,  humbly.  "Is  it  possible  that  these 
do  not  sell?"  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
embracing  the  four  walls.  "I  can  not 
understand  it.  Your  reputation  is  world- 
wide." 

"Fame  is  not  always  fortune.  My 
snakes  have  been  my  financial  ruin,"  was 
the  reply.  "It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
*  There  is  an  old  man  in  San  Francisco 
who  paints  such  snakes  as  were  never 
before  seen  on  canvas. '  People  may  gush 
over  them,  and  put  fine  things  in  print 
about  them,  but  they  feel  no  desire  to 
possess  them.  I  put  it  to  your  own  indi- 
vidual taste.  Would  you  care  to  hang  a 
snake  in  your  drawing-room  or  chamber? 
Would  it  whet  your  appetite  to  have  a 
serpent  dangling  before  your  eyes  at  meal- 
time? Would  a  snake  suggest  pleasant 
reflections  in  your  library  or  study?  Yet 
they  expect  me  to  go  on  forever  painting 
snakes." 

The  stranger  gave  a  low,  perplexed 
laugh,  in  which  there  was  a  ring  of 
embarrassment ;  then  hastened  to  say, 
with  an  air  of  apology  he  might  well 
assume : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Lindsay,  for 
taking  up  your  time  at  this  busy  hour; 
but  I  want  to  look  at  some  rooms  on 
the  floor  below.  They  tell  me  you  have 
the  key." 

Lindsay  silently  execrated  himself  And 
so  he  had  mistaken  a  poor  devil  in  search 
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of  rooms  for  a  rich  patron  of  art!  But  they 
learn  to  be  philosophers  in  Bohemia.  It 
is  neither  a  very  dignified  nor  congenial 
occupation  for  a  painter  to  act  as  his 
landlord's  agent;  but  it  gives  a  substantial 
rebate  on  one's  own  rent,  and  one  can  not 
always  afford  to  decline  it. 

The  vacant  rooms  consisted  of  a  large 
apartment  on  the  ground- floor  in  the  rear, 
and  of  a  suite  of  four  rooms  in  the,  third 
story.  Two  of  these  were  little  more  than 
closets,  commanding  the  rear  of  the  other 
houses  in  the  block,  which,  from  this 
point  of  view,  looked  very  much  like  ill- 
finished  garments,  turned  inside-out  and 
displaying  untrimmed  seams  and  unseemly 
patches;  but,  like  all  elevated  points  in 
the  city,  they  aflforded  a  glimpse  of  fine 
scenery  in  the  distance. 

The  young  man  had  evidently  enjoyed 
little  experience  in  house-hunting ;  for 
he  did  not  go  around  examining  the 
hydrants  and  door-locks  and  chimney- 
flues,  or  pointing  out  the  scratches  on  the 
woodwork  and  blemishes  on  the  walls. This 
fact  augured  well  for  the  interests  of  the 
landlord;  for  the  professional  "hunter*' 
was  always  exacting  about  these  matters. 
Instead,  the  young  fellow  looked  with 
pleasure  out  of  the  window  and  through 
a  gap  in  the  grimy  buildings,  to  where 
a  sheet  of  blue  water  sparkled  in  the 
sunshine ;  and  then  his  eyes  returned  to 
the  rooms,  and  he  scowled  a  little  in  a 
reflective  sort  of  way. 

*'The  large  room  below  would  do  very 
well  for  my  studio,"  he  said,  "but  the 
girls  insisted  that  the  very  least  they 
could  get  on  with  would  be  five  rooms: 
two  bedrooms,  you  see,  and  a  sitting- 
room,  a  dining-room,  and  a  kitchen.  And 
here  are  only  four." 

*'B.  and  his  wife  and  two  children 
contrived  to  tuck  themselves  in  here  very 
snugly.  They  thought  nothing  of  eating 
in  their  little  sitting-room;  and,  although 
their  floors  were  bare,  they  entertained 
some    guests    who    had    fared    at    royal 


tables,"  observed  Lindsay,  curtly;  for  he 
was  nettled  by  the  young  man's  lofty  way 
of  setting  down  his  requirements.  One 
dare  not  be  captious  in  Bohemia. 

The  man  named  by  the  old  artist  was  a 
landscape-painter  of  more  than  national 
repute. 

"B. !  Is  it  possible  that  he  ever  lived 
here  ? ' '  said  the  young  man ;  and 
Lindsay  knew  that  the  matter  was  settled, 
so  far  as  his  caller  was  concerned.  But 
there  were  other  questions  to  be  considered 
before  the  bargain  could  be  clinched. 

"So  you  are  one  of  the  craft?" 
remarked  the  old  man,  guilelessly. 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  some 
surprise. 

"An  artist?    You  spoke  of  a  studio." 

"I  beg  your  pardon!   Here  is  my  card. 
I  ought  to  have  explained  before."    The 
ingenuous  smile  that  played  on  his  pleasant 
young   face   was   as  good  as  a  batch  of 
letters  of  recommendation. 

The  card  was  an  effeminate-looking  bit 
of  pasteboard.;  and  engraved  upon  it,  in 
fine  text,  the  old  man  read:  "Radcliffe 
Dalrymple,  sculptor." 

The  calling  of  sculptor  always  suggests 
firm  and  strong  and  manly  qualities  ;  but 
this  young  fellow,  amiable  and  well-bred 
as  he  seemed,  was  slender  and  nervous  of 
movement,  and  had  the  sensitive  face  we 
associate  with  weak-minded  young  men 
and  poets.  Lindsay  knew,  as  well  as  if 
some  Cassandra  had  been  there  to  prophesy, 
that  he  was  marked  out  for  failure,  and 
felt  compassion  for  him.  Still,  if  he  had 
money  to  pay  his  way,  and  was  as  respec- 
table as  he  looked,  the  old  man's  duty  to 
his  landlord  was  discharged. 

"And  your  family — of  whom  does  it 
consist  ?" 

"Only  my  sister  and  her — our  friend: 
a  young  lady  like  herself.  I  hope  some 
day  she  will  be  much  more  than  a  friend 
to  me." 

He  colored  as  he  made  this  explanation, 
and  the  listener   felt  a  shrewd   suspicion. 
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tliat  the  understanding  between  the  two 
young  people  was  not  as  well  established 
as  one  of  them  might  wish.  And  the 
young  man  forgot  to  take  a  receipt  for  the 
first  month's  rent;  a  convenient  circum- 
:stance,  which  enabled  Lindsay  to  get  back 
ito  his  roses  without  unnecessary  delay. 

II. — The  New  Tenants. 

The  next  day  the  carpet-layers  came, 
-and  the  day  after  a  quantity  of  expensive 
furniture  arrived.  The  other  roomers,  as 
they  passed  up  and  down  the  well-worn 
stairs,  were  keenly  alive  to  the  presence 
of  the  two  pretty  girls,  who  flitted  back 
-and  forth,  busily  superintending  the 
-arrangements  of  the  rooms.  The  whole 
^atmosphere  of  the  gloomy  old  building 
;seemed  unaccountably  lightened  by  the 
:stir  and  bustle  on  the  third  floor,  and  the 
sound  of  blithe  young  voices  and  peals 
•of  merry  laughter. 

When  these  sounds  floated  up  to 
Lindsay's  studio,  the  old  man  secretly 
congratulated  himself  upon  having  secured 
:such  pleasant  tenants,  although  he  grum- 
bled a  little  over  their  frivolity.  A  few 
•days  later  Dalrymple  invited  the  old 
artist  into  his  studio.  Lindsay  related  the 
result  of  his  observations  that  night  in 
his  own  den,  whither  some  of  the  older 
tenants  had  gravitated,  moved  by  a  very 
natural  desire  to  ascertain  what  was 
known  of  the  newcomers.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  people  can  get  into 
Bohemia  without  credentials,  although  it 
is  true  that  these  credentials  are  not  of 
a  sort  current  in  the   fashionable  world. 

' '  His  studio  is  an  atrocity,  a  simple 
atrocity  !''  fumed  Lindsay.  "He  has 
tacked  a  little  japanned  sign  on  his  door, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  starting  a 
corset  manufactory  or  a  patent  agency ; 
and  he  has  actually  hung  up  a  tablet  and 
pencil  for  the  use  of  patrons  who  may 
chance  to  call  when  he  is  out." 

A  general  laugh, without  the  least  suspi- 
<cion  of  bitterness,  but  strongly  tinctured 


with    worldly    experience,   followed    this 
announcement. 

"I  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  great 
harm  in  doing  that,"  observed  a  dreamy- 
looking  girl-artist,  who  lived  with  her 
mother  across  the  hall  from  the  rooms 
the  Dal rym pies  had  taken. 

"But  you  should  see  the  interior,  my 
dear,"  insisted  the  old  painter.  "To 
begin  with,  a  blaze  of  light  pours  through 
the  unprotected  windows  ;  and  the  blocks 
of  unhewn  marble  he  has  ranged  round 
the  walls  with  geometrical  precision  give 
the  place  the  look  of  a  tombstone  yard. 
A  huge  sheet-iron  box  is  labelled,  in  large 
letters,  'Modelling  Clay.'  On  the  wall  he's 
got  a  fantastic  device  filled  with  a  lot  of 
fancy  cutlery ;  I  presume  he  intends  them 
for  modelling  tools — chisels,  hammers, 
knives — every  conceivable  implement. 
Then  he  has  a  carved  sideboard  laden 
with  jars  and  bottles,  a  villainous  lot  of 
chemicals,  giving  the  place  a  tincture  of 
the  apothecary's  shop.  Besides  all  this, 
picture  a  sumptuous  sofa,  a  pair  of  ebony 
jardinieres^  luxurious  easy-chairs,  a  hand- 
some office  desk,  and  you  have  the  whole 
nonsensical  medley.  And  that  dapper 
fellow  capered  around  his  shop  and 
chattered  about  the  work  he  meant  to 
do,  as  if  all  that  was  necessary  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  public  was 
to  hang  out  his  shingle.  This,  too,  in  a 
profession  that  is  a  very  holy  of  holies — 
that  only  the  anointed  should  ever  dare 
to  enter!"  » 

"It  is  plain  to  see  what  their  destiny 
is — failure,  unqualified  failure,"  said  a 
voice  so  deep  and  musical  that  it  sounded 
like  some  low- toned  bell  reverberating  in 
the  distance.  The  owner  of  this  remarkable 
voice  presented  an  appearance  no  less 
notable.  Tall  and  dark,  with  the  bearing 
of  a  soldier  and  the  manners  of  a  cavalier, 
Major  Romney  was  one  of  the  few 
specimens  of  the  old  Bohemia  that  had 
survived  the  changes  of  the  past  quarter 
century.     He    invariably    wore    a    black 
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cloak,  clasped  at  the  throat  with  heavy 
silver  fastenings ;  and  a  wide  sombrero 
of  felt  shaded  his  handsome  face.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  a  veritable  soldier  of 
fortune;  and,  while  his  past  was  wrapped 
in  a  proper  veil  of  mystery,  it  was  known 
that  he  had  been  born  beneath  the  sunny 
skies  of  Spain,  of  an  English  father  and 
a  Spanish  mother;  and  that  his  fiery 
temper  and  reckless  daring  had  obliged 
him  to  flee  his  native  land,  only  to  engage 
in  new  and  hiore  thrilling  adventures  in 
the  West.  His  gallant  conduct  in  the  civil 
war  had  earned  him  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  a  rifle  shot  in  the  shoulder  had  pro- 
cured him  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  service. 

Although  he  had  settled  down  to  a  very 
innocent  way  of  life,  doing  nothing  more 
bloodthirsty  than  to  stab  his  enemies  with 
a  pen  winged  with  the  keenest  and  most 
merciless  of  wit,  through  the  columns  of 
the  daily  papers  to  which  he  was  a  regular 
contributor,  he  never  went  upon  the  streets 
without  a  dirk  or  bowie-knife  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat;  while  a  large  navy 
revolver,  that  bore  on  its  hilt  a  row  of 
crosses  commemorative  of  the  seven  men 
he  had  sent  to  their  long  rest  in  as  many 
duels,  was  his  inseparable  companion. 
Generous,  brilliant  and  reckless,  hopelessly 
improvident,  as  ready  to  ask  a  loan  of  a 
friend  as  to  lavish  his  money  on  the 
crowd  when  a  streak  of  good  fortune 
filled  his  pockets,  he  was  the  most  popular 
member  of  the  colony  in  Aladdin's  Cave, 
and  one  of  the  best-known  men  in 
the  city. 

They  all  looked  at  him  as  he  put  forth 
this  opinion,  the  artists'  eyes  lingering 
fondly ;  for  he  was  the  one  picturesque 
figure  spared  to  them  by  the  new  civiliza- 
tion. No  one  felt  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  Major's  opinion,  or  to  suggest  that  he 
had  not  made  a  very  brilliant  success  of 
life   himself. 

*'For  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  if  they 
don't  pay  all  their  debts  and  keep  a  bank 


account, ' '  drawled  Miss  Twitcham,  who 
eked  out  an  uncertain  livelihood  as  a 
correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper.  ' '  The 
Major  and  Mr.  Gastonberry  and  I  will 
have  somebody  to  keep  us  company.  The 
rest  of  you  are  all  too  disgracefully 
solvent. ' ' 

The  Major  and  Mr.  Gastonberry — the 
latter  a  somewhat  affected  young  man, 
who  played  minor  parts  in  a  stock 
company  at  a  leading  theatre,  and  who 
was  privately  known  to  be  studying  the 
part  of  Hamlet  with  a  view  to  some  day 
punishing  the  world  with  a  new  reading 
of  that  celebrated  character — passed  this 
allusion  in  dignified  silence ;  and  Vesta 
Nathieu  tided  over  an  awkward  moment : 

"The  girls  are  very  pretty,"  she 
said,  wistfully  ;  for  the  young  artist  loved 
beauty,  and  could  never  comprehend 
that  in  her  own  dark  face  there  was 
something  better  than  mere  perfection 
of  feature. 

*'If  they  are  going  to  have  trouble, 
that  is  a  reason  why  we  should  all  be  very 
kind  to  them,"  said  Margery  Graham, 
with  decision.  * '  I  am  sure  they  are  very 
respectable.   I  shall  call  on  them." 

''Wonder  if  they  have  ^  little  cash 
ahead?"  said  Paul  Graham,  her  husband  ; 
while  his  wife's  cheek  flushed,  and  she 
sent  him  a  look  of  appeal  that  he  wilfully 
evaded.  "If  the  young  man  would  only 
be  sensible  and  let  art  alone,  I  could 
take  him  into  a  little  scheme  that  would 
make  both  our  fortunes." 

Mrs.  Graham  arose  to  go,  looking  so 
distressed  that  Major  Romney,  always 
ready  to  smooth  over  the  rough  places 
of  life,  hastened  to  relieve  the  general 
embarrassment  by  an  appeal  to  little 
Dorothy  Graham,  the  pet  of  the  house, 
who,  leaning  against  her  mother's  knee, 
had  been  a  silent  and  attentive  listener. 

"How  is  it,  little  Dorothy?  Are  you 
going  to  take  up  the  new  people — the 
pretty  ladies  who  have  moved  into  the 
rooms  below?" 
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* '  I  sink  dey  ^specable.  I  going  to  call,^' 
replied  Dorothy,  serenely,  in  such  funny 
mimicry  of  her  mother  that  there  was  a 
general  laugh. 

''That  settles  it.  We  must  all  take  up 
the  newcomers  if  Queen  Dorothy  gives 
them  the  seal  of  her  approval.  The 
strangers  are  henceforth  received  into  the 
sacred  domain  of  Bohemia,"  observed  the 
Major,  snatching  up  the  child  and  lifting 
her  to  his  shoulder,  from  which  elevated 
perch  the  little  woman  looked  down 
with  a  serenity  born  of  long-established 
custom. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Hymn  on  the  Three  Magi.* 


BY  AN  UNKNOWN  WRITER  OF  THE  i8TH  CENTURY. 


"^  ROM  those  Blest  Regions  where  the  Sun 

^-^       displays 

His  Blooming  Light,  and  spreads  his  Earliest 

Rays, 
Where  Fragrant  Groves  for  Sacred  Incense 

spring, 
To  thee,  Great  Son  of  God,  our  Zealous  Vows 

we  bring. 

Hail  Mighty  Infant !   Offspring  of  the  Skies, 
Celestial  Glory  lightens  in  thine  Byes ; 
Thy  Smiles  presage  Immeasurable  Grace, 
And  Scenes  of  Paradise  are  open'd  in  thy 
Face. 

More  than  the  Race  of  Men,  surprizing  Fair, 
More  Lovely  than  thy  own  Propitious  Star, 
When  first  its  Chearful  Lustre  blest  our  Sight, 
Grac'd  with  Superior  Beams,  and  well-dis- 
tinguish'd  Light. 

The  Sun  its  Conqu'ring  Glories  met  by  Day, 
And  fac'd  his  Rival  with  a  fainter  Ray ; 
In  Golden  Robes  amidst  the  Shades  it  blaz'd, 
While  Night,  with  all  her  Eyes,  on  the  Fair 
Stranger  gaz'd. 

*    The  original)  ;spelling  and    capitalization    are 
retained. 


To  Rich  Judea  still  it  led  the  way. 

And  hov'ring  where  th'  Immortal  Infant  lay, 

With    darting   Beams  it  gilds    the   Bless' d 

Abode, 
And  to  our  longing  Eyes  reveal' d  th'  unques- 

tion'd  God.     ' 

Whom  thus  with  Pure  Devotion  we  adore, 
And  freely  offer  all  our  Costly  Store ; 
Gold  as  a  Tribute  to  the  New-bom  King, 
And  Incense  to  the  God,  with  humble  Zeal 
we  bring. 

The  Spacious  East  shall  soon  converted  be. 
And  all  her  Splendid  Monarchs  kneel  to  thee: 
The  Sun,  no  more  in  Folding  Clouds  array' d, 
Shall   mourn  the   Impious  Honours  to   his 
Lustre  paid. 

Apis  shall  cease  to  bellow  thro'  the  Crowd, 
With  gilded  Horns,  and  flow'ry   Garlands 

proud ; 
Panthea's  Costly  Gums  shall  smoke  no  more, 
To    Gods  of   Monstrous  Shape,  on    Nile's 

polluted  Shore. 

But  thou  shalt  rise  in  Fame,  Illustrious  Child, 
Of  all  Mankind  the  Great  Redeemer  stil'd, 
A  God  in  ev'ry  Language  known  and  blest, 
By  ev'ry  bending  Knee  ador'd,  and   ev'ry 
Tongue  confess' d. 

Temples  to  thee  with  Gilded  Spires  shall  rise, 
And  Clouds  of  Fragrant  Incense  shade  the 

Skies  ; 
In  Lofty  Hymns,  and  Consecrated  Verse, 
Succeeding  Times  shall   speak  thy  Praise, 

and  thy  Great  Name  rehearse. 

And  Thee,  Unblemish'd  Maid,  divitifely  Fair, 
Whose  tender  Arms  th'  Eternal  Monarch  bear. 
Thrice  happy  Thee  Posterity  shall  call. 
Pride  of  thy  Lovely  Sex,  and  grac'd  above 
them  all. 


EiyiMiNATiNG  religion  from  morality, 
reason  becomes  the  slave  of  passion ;  and 
the  only  supports  left  for  virtue  are  the 
natural  sentiments,  instincts,  and  inclina- 
tions. And  these  are  precisely  what,  when 
unrestrained  by  religion,  lead  to  vice, 
crime,  immorality, — every  species  of  sin 
and  iniquity. — Dr,  Brownson. 
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Old  Monterey. 


BY  CHARI^ES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


I. 

OLD  Monterey  ?  Yes,  old  Monterey  ; 
yet  not  so  very  old.  Old,  however, 
inasmuch  as  she  has  been  hopelessly 
modernized ;  the  ancient  virtue  has  gone 
out  of  her;  she  is  but  a  monument  and  a 
memory.  It  is  the  Monterey  of  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  I  write  of;  and  of  a  brief 
sojourn  after  the  briefer  voyage  thither. 
The  voyage  is  the  same;  yesterday,  to-day 
and  forever  it  remains  unchanged.  The 
voyager  may  judge  if  I  am  right  when  I 
say  that  the  Pacific  coast,  or  the  coast  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  is  the 
selvage-side  of  the  American  continent. 
I  believe  this  is  evidenced  in  the  well- 
rounded  lines  of  the  shore ;  the  smooth 
meadow-lands  that  not  infrequently  lie 
next  the  sea,  and  the  comparatively  few 
island -fragments  that  are  discoverable 
between  Alaska  and  Mexico. 

I  made  that  statement,  in  the  presence 
of  a  select  few,  on  the  promenade  deck  of 
a  small  coaster  then  plying  between  San 
Francisco  and  Monterey ;  and  proved  it 
during  the  eight-hour  passage,  to  the 
seeming  edification  of  my  shipmates. 
Even  the  bluflfs  that  occasionally  jutted 
into  the  sea  did  the  picturesque  in  a  half- 
theatrical  fashion.  Time  and  the  elements 
seemed  to  have  toyed  with  them,  and 
not  fought  with  them,  as  is  the  annual 
custom  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Flocks  of  sheep  fed  in  the  salt 
pastures  by  the  water's  edge  ;  ranch- 
houses  were  perched  on  miniature  cliffs, 
in  the  midst  of  summer-gardens  that  even 
through  a  powerful  field -glass  showed  few 
traces  of  wear  and  tear. 

And  the  climate?  Well,  the  sunshine 
was  like  sunshine  warmed  over;  and  there 
was  a  lurking  chill  in  the  air  that  made 


our  quarters  in  the  lee  of  the  smoke-stack 
preferable  to  the  circular  settee  in  the 
stern-sheets.  Yes,  it  was  midsummer  at 
heart,  and  the  comfortable  midsummer 
ulster  advertised  the  fact. 

What  a  long,  lonesome  coast  it  is !'. 
Erase  the  few  evidences  of  life  that, 
relieve  the  monotonous  landscape  at 
infrequent  intervals,  and  you  shall  see 
California  exactly  as  Drake  saw  it  more 
than  four  centuries  ago,  or  the  Argonaut 
Friars  saw  it  a  century  later,  and  as  the 
improved  races  will  see  it  ages  hence — a 
little  bleak  and  utterly  uninteresting. 

California  secretes  her  treasures.  As 
you  approach  her  from  the  sea,  you  would 
scarcely  suspect  her  wealth;  her  lines^ 
though  fiae  and  flowing,  are  not  volupt- 
uous, and  she  certainly  lacks  color. 
This  was  also  a  part  of  our  steamer-talk 
under  the  lee  of  the  smoke-stack ;  and 
while  we  were  talking  we  turned  a  sharp 
corner,  ran  into  the  Bay  of  Monterey, 
and  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
Santa  Cruz. 

Ah,  there  was  richness !  Perennial 
groves,  dazzling  white  cottages  snow- 
flaking  them  with  beauty ;  a  beach  with 
afternoon  bathers ;  and  two  straggling 
piers  that  had  waded  out  into  deep  water 
and  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  A  stroll 
through  Santa  Cruz  does  not  dissipate 
the  enchantment  usually  borrowed  from 
usurious  distance;  and  the  two- hours' -roll 
in  the  deep  furrows  of  the  Bay,  that  the 
pilgrim  to  Monterey  must  suffer,  is  apt 
to  make  him  regret  he  left  that  pleasant 
port  in  the  hope  of  finding  something 
pleasanter  on  the  dim  opposite  shore. 

We  re-embarked  for  Monterey  at  dusk, 
when  the  distant  horn  of  the  Bay  was 
totally  obscured.  It  is  seldom  more  than 
a  half- imagined  point,  jutting  out  into  a 
haze  between  two  shades  of  blue.  Stars 
watched  over  us, — sharp,  clear  stars,  such 
as  flare  a  little  when  the  wind  blows. 
But  the  wind  was  not  blowing  for  us. 
Showers  of  sparks  spangled  the  crape-like 
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folds  of  smoke  that  trailed  after  us;  the 
engine  labored  in  the  hold,  and  the  sea 
heaved  as  it  is  always  heaving  in  that 
wide-open  Bay. 

In  an  hour  we  steamed  into  a  fog-bank, 
so  dense  that  even  the  head-light  of  our 
ship  was  as  a  glowworm ;  and  from  that 
moment  until  we  had  come  within. sound 
of  voices  on  the  undiscovered  shore,  it  was 
all  like  a  voyage  in  the  clouds.  Whistles 
blew,  bells  rang,  men  shouted,  and  then 
we  listened  with  hungry  ears.  A  whistle 
answered  us  from  shore — a  piercing  human 
whistle.  Dim  lights  burned  through  the 
fog.  We  advanced  with  fearful  caution ; 
and  while  voices  out.  of  the  air  were 
greeting  us,  almost  before  we  had  got 
our  reckoning,  we  drifted  up  under  a  dark 
pier,  on  which  ghastly  figures  seemed  to 
be  floating  to  and  fro,  bidding  us  all-hail. 
And  then  and  there  the  freedom  of  the 
city  was  extended  to  us,  saturated  with 
salt-sea  mist.  Probably  six  times  in  ten 
the  voyager  approaches  Monterey  in 
precisely  this  fashion.  'Tis  true!  'Tispity! 

Having  been  hoisted  up  out  of  our 
ship — the  tide  was  exceeding  low  and 
the  dock  high  ;  having  been  embraced  in 
turn  by  friends  who  had  soaked  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  that  desolate  pier- 
head— for  our  ship  was  belated,  groping 
her  way  in  the  fog, — we  were  taken  by 
the  hand  and  led  cautiously  into  the 
sand-fields  that  lie  between  the  city  and 
the  sea. 

Of  course  our  plans  had  all  miscarried. 
Our  Bachelors'  Hall  fell  with  a  dull  thud 
when  we  heard  that  the  chief  bachelor  had 
turned  benedict  three  days  before.  But  he 
was  present  with  his  bride,  and  he  knew 
of  a  haunt  that  would  compensate  us  for 
all  loss  or  disappointment.  We  crossed  the 
desert  nursing  a  faint  hope.  We  threaded 
one  or  two  wide,  weedy,  silent  streets; 
not  a  soul  was  visible,  though  it  was  but 
nine  in  the  evening, — which  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  the  town  was 
divided  against  itself:    the  one  half  slept, 


the  other  half  still  sat  upon  the  pier, 
making  a  night  of  it ;  for  old  Monterey 
had  but  one  shock  that  betrayed  it  into 
some  show  of  human  weakness.  The  cause 
was  the  Steam  Navigation  Co.  The  effect 
was  a  fatal  fondness' for  tendering  a  public 
reception  to  all  steamers  arriving  from 
foreign  ports,  after  their  sometimes  tem- 
pestuous passages  of  from  eight  to  ten 
hours.  This  insured  the  inhabitants  a 
more  or  less  festive  night  about  once  every 
week  or  ten  days. 

With  riotous  laughter-,  which  sounded 
harsh,  yea,  sacrilegious,  in  the  sublime 
silence  of  that  exceptional  town,  we  were 
piloted  into  an  abysmal  nook  sacred  to  a 
cluster  of  rookeries  haggard  in  the  extreme. 
We  approached  it  by  an  improvised  bridge 
two  spans  in  breadth.  The  place  was 
buried  under  layers  of  mystery.  It  was 
silent,  it  was  dark  with  the  blackness  of 
darkness;  it  was  like  an  unholy  sepulchre 
that  gave  forth  no  sound,  though  we  beat 
upon  its  sodden  door  with  its  rusted 
knocker  until  a  dog  howled  dismally  on 
the  hillside  afar  off. 

Some  one  admitted  us  at  the  last 
moment,  and  left  us  standing  in  the 
pitch-dark  entrance  while  he  went  in 
search  of  candles,  that  apparently  fled  at 
his  approach.  The  great  room  was  thrown 
open  in  due  season  and  with  solemnity. 
It  may  have  been  the  star-chamber  in  the 
days  when  Monterey  was  the  capital  of 
the  youngest  and  most  promising  State 
in  the  Union ;  but  it  was  somewhat  out 
of  date  when  we  were  ushered  into  it.  A 
bargain  was  hastily  struck,  and  we  repaired 
to  damp  chambers,  where  every  sound 
was  shared  in  common,  and  nothing 
whatever  was  in  the  least  degree  private 
or  confidential.  We  slept  at  intervals,  but 
in  turn;  so  that  at  least  one  good  night's 
rest  was  shared  by  our  company. 

At  nine  o'  the  clock  next  morning  we 
were  still  enveloped  in  mist,  but^he  sun 
was  struggling  with  it  ;  and  from  my 
window  I  inspected  Spanish  or  Mexican, 
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or  Spanish-Mexican,  California  interiors, 
sprinkled  with  empty  tin  cans,  but 
redeemed  by  the  more  picturesque  debris 
of  the  early  California  settlement — dingy 
tiles,  forlorn  cypresses,  and  a  rosebush  of 
gigantic  body  and  prolific  bloom. 

We  breakfasted  at  Simonean^s,  in  the 
inner  room,  with  its  frescos  done  in  beer 
and  shoeblacking  by  a  brace  of  hungry 
Bohemians,  who  used  to  frequent  the  place 
and  thus  settle  their  bill.  Five  of  us  sat 
at 'that  uninviting  board  and  awaited  our 
turn,  while  Simonean  hovered  over  a  store 
that  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  a  breakfast  such  as  one  is 
reduced  to  in  a  mountain  camp,  but  which 
spoils  the  moment  it  is  removed  from  the 
charmed  circle  of  ravenous  foresters.  We 
paid  three  prices  for  it,  but  that  was  no 
consolation;  and  we  never  again  darkened 
the  doors  of  one  of  the  chief  restaurants 
of  old  Monterey. 

Before  the  thick  fog  lifted  that  morning 
we  had  scoured  the  town  in  quest  of 
lodgings.  The  hotels  were  uninviting. 
At  the  Washington  the  rooms  were  not  so 
large  as  the  demands  of  the  landlord.  At 
the  St.  Charles' — a  summer-house  without 
windows,  save  the  one  set  in  the  door 
of  each  chamber — we  located  for  a  brief 
season,  and  exchanged  the  liveliest  com- 
pliments with  the  lodgers  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  building.  A  sneeze  in  the  dead 
of  night  aroused  the  house ;  and  during 
one  of  the  panics  which  were  likely  to 
follow,  I  peremptorily  departed,  and  found 
shelter  at  last  in  the  large  square  chamber 
of  an  adobe  dwelling,  the  hospitable  abode 
of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Monterey. 
Broad  verandas  surrounded  us  on  four 
sides ;  the  windows  sunk  in  the  thick 
walls  had  seats  deep  enough  to  hold  me 
and  my  lap  tablet  full  in  the  sunshine — 
whenever  it  leaked  through  the  fog. 

Two  of  these  windows  opened  upon 
a  sandy  street,  beyond  which  was  a 
tangled  garden  of  cacti  and  hollyhock  and 
sunflowers,  with   a   great  wall  about   it ; 


but  I  could  look  over  the  wall  and  enjoy 
the  privacy  of  that  sweet  haunt.  In  that 
cloistered  garden  grew  the  obese  roses  of 
the  far  West,  that  fairly  burst  upon  their 
stem.  Often  did  I  exclaim:  *'0,  for  a 
delicate  blossom,  whose  exquisite  breath 
savors  not  of  the  mold,  and  whose 
sensitive  petals  are  wafted  down  the 
invisible  currents  of  the  wind  like  a  fairy 
flotilla !''  Beyond  that  garden,  beyond  the 
roofs  of  this  town,  stretched  the  yellow  sand- 
dunes  ;  and  in  the  distance  towered  the 
mountains,  painted  with  changeful  lights. 
My  other  window  looked  down  the  long, 
lonesome  street  to  the  blue  Bay  and 
the  faint  outline  of  the  coast  range 
beyond  it. 

Here  I  began  to  live;  here  I  heard  the 
harp-like  tinkle  of  the  first  piano  brought 
to  the  California  coast;  here  also  the 
guitar  was  touched  skilfully  by  her  Grace 
the  august  lady  of  the  house,  who  scorned 
the  English  tongue — the  more  eloquent 
and  rhythmical  Spanish  prevailed  under 
her  roof.  One  of  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold was  proud  to  recount  the  history 
of  the  once  brilliant  capital  of 'the  State, 
and  I  listened  by  the  hour  to  a  narrative 
that  now  reads  to  me  like  a  fable. 

In  the  year  of  Our  I,ord  1602,  when 
Don  Sebastian  Viscaino — dispatched  by 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  acting  under 
instructions  from  Philip  III.  of  Spain — 
touched  these  shores.  Mass  was  celebrated, 
the  country  taken  possession]  of  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  King,  and  the  spot 
christened  Monterey  in  honor  of  Caspar 
de  Zuiiiga,  Count  of  Monterey,  Viceroy 
of  Mexico.  In  eighteen  days  Viscaino 
again  set  sail,  and  the  silence  of  the  forest 
and  the  sea  fell  upon  that  lonely  shore. 
That  silence  was  unbroken  by  the  voice 
of  the  stranger  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty -six  years.  Then  Gaspar  de  Portala, 
Governor  of  Lower  California,  rediscov- 
ered Monterey,  erected  a  cross  upon  the 
shore,  and  went  his  way. 

In  May,  1770,  the  final  settlement  took 
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place.  The  packet  San  Antonio^  com- 
manded by  Don  Juan  Perez,  came  to 
anchor  in  the  port,  ^' which" — wrote  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  to  Padre  Francisco 
Palou — "is  unadulterated  in  any  degree 
from  what  it  was  when  visited  by  the 
expedition  of  Don  Sebastian  Viscaino  in 
1602.  After  this" — the  celebration  of 
the  Mass,  the  Salve  to  Our  lyady,  and  a 
Te  Deum^ — "the  officers  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King 
(Charles  III.)  our  lord,  whom  God  pre- 
serve. We  all  dined  together  in  a  shady 
place  on  the  beach;  the  whole  ceremony 
being  accompanied  by  many  volleys  and 
salutes  by  the  troops  and  vessels." 

When  the  San  Antonio  returned  to 
Mexico,  it  left  at  Monterey  Padre  Junipero 
Serra  and  five  other  priests,  lyieutenant 
Pedro  Pages  and  thirty  soldiers.  The  settle- 
ment was  at  once  made  capital  of  Alta 
California,  and  Portala  appointed  the  first 
governor.  The  Presidio  (an  enclosure  about 
three  hundred  yards  square,  containing 
a  chapel,  store-houses,  offices,  residences, 
and  a  barracks)  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
city ;  but  the  mission  was  soon  removed 
to  a  beautiful  valley  about  six  miles 
distant,  where  there  was  more  room,  better 
shelter  from  the  cold  west  winds,  and  an 
unrivalled  prospect.  The  valley  is  now 
known  as  Carmelo. 

A  fort  was  built  upon  a  little  hill 
commanding  the  settlement,  and  life 
began  in  good  earnest.  What  followed? 
Mexico  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  ; 
California  was  henceforth  subject  to 
Mexico  alone.  The  news  spread;  vessels 
gathered  in  the  harbor,  and  enormous 
profits  were  realized  on  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  the  hides  of  wild  cattle 
lately  roaming  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

Then  came  gradual  changes  in  the 
government;  they  culminated  in  1846 
when  Captain  Mervin,  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  raised  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  Monterey,  and  a 
proclamation    was  read    declaring    Cali- 


fornia a]  portion^;of  the  United  States. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  once  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  frigate  Congress^ 
was  appointed  first  alcalde  ;  and  the 
result  was  the  erection  of  a  stone  court- 
house, which  was  long  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  town;  and,  somewhat  later,  the 
publication  of  Alcalde  Colton' s  highly 
interesting  volume,  entitled  * '  Three  Years 
in  California." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Strange  Memories  of  My  Life. 


BY  THS  AUTHOR  OF  "CHRONICIvES  OF  THS  I,lTTl,B^ 
SISTSRS  OF  THE  POOR." 


I. — The  Mysterious  I^odger. 

IN  the  first  year  of  our  marriage,  my 
husband  and  I  spent  some  months  at 
Pasadena,  California,  where  we  boarded 
with  a  widow,  who,  beside  ourselves,  had 
but  one  other  inmate,  a  lady  of  perhaps 
thirty-five,  whom  we  seldom  saw  except 
at  table,  where  she  was  singularly  reserved 
and  quiet.  She  was  tall  and  somewhat 
stern-looking,  wonderfully  straight  and 
erect,  with  a  peculiar  face.  It  could  not 
be  called  beautiful,  and  yet  was  fascinat- 
ing. She  wore  her  hair  in  straight  bands, 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  without  even 
the  suspicion  of  a  bang. 

At  first  I  thought  her  the  widow  of  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  so  prim  and  stiff 
did  she  seem  to  be;  but  later  I  saw  I 
was  mistaken,  as  she  seldom  went  out  on 
Sundays,  and  never  to  church.  She  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  long  walks,  during 
which  we  often  met  her;  and  though  on 
several  occasions  we  indicated  by  our 
manner  that  we  would  have  been  pleased 
to  have  had  her  join  us,  she  never 
responded,  but  simply  bowed,  or  made 
some  friendly  remark,  and  passed  on.  She 
spent  all  her  time,   when  within   doors^ 
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in  her  own  room,  never  coming  to  the 
parlor,  or  joining  us  on  the  porch  in  the 
evenings. 

One  morning  she  did  not  appear  at 
breakfast,  and  our  landlady  informed  me 
later  that  she  was  feeling  ill.  Afterward 
she  came  to  me  in  alarm,  saying  that  she 
feared  Mrs.  Bross  was  suffering  from  some 
affection  of  the  heart.  I  had  a  remedy, 
used  by  my  husband;  and,  knocking  at 
her  door,  asked  if  I  might  offer  it  to  her. 
She  assented,  bade  me  come  in,  and  was 
sorry  to  have  given  trouble.  I  found  her 
seated  in  a  rocking-chair,  her  face  very 
pale,  with  dark  rings  around  her  eyes. 
The  medicine  soon  relieved  her,  however, 
and  she  seemed  very  grateful  for  the 
little  attention. 

I  noticed  as  I  sat  there  the  severe  plain- 
ness of  everything  in  her  room.  Not  a 
picture, not  a  photograph;  no  kuickknacks 
of  any  kind,  such  as  give  a  cheerful  look 
to  the  barest  apartment,  and  with  which 
women  nearly  always  love  to  surround 
themselves,  even  on  a  brief  sojourn  from 
home.  I  saw  no  books  of  any  kind,  no 
evidence  of  woman's  work;  no  sign  of 
occupation,  however  trifling,  to  while  the 
time  away.  She  read  my  thoughts,  and  I 
blushed  when  she  said : 

"You  are  wondering  how  I  spend  my 
time,  without  books  or  work?  When  at 
home  I  am  engaged  in  a  profession  of  the 
most  arduous  kind.  It  occupies  me  day 
and  night;  and  even  a  short  intermission, 
such  as  I  am  now  enjoying,  interferes  in 
some  degree  with  its  perfect  success.  But 
this  year  I  felt  very  tired — obliged,  in 
short,  to  take  a  real  rest;  and  so  came 
here.  You  see  I  walk  a  great  deal.  But  I 
am  beginning  to  fear  that  my  fatigue 
arises  from  some  latent  disease.  Indeed, 
I  feel  almost  sure  that  my  heart  is 
affected.'' 

"You  live  in  the  East?"  I  inquired. 

She  hesitated. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  hurriedly.  "I  may 
say  with  truth,  I  think,  that  my  home  is 


in  New  York,  although  I  am  a  foreigner— 
a  Hungarian  by  birth.  But  I  have  lived 
many  years  in  America,  and  know  little 
or  nothing  of  my  own  country.  The 
American  public—"  here  she  flushed, 
paused,  and  said  no  more. 

She  came  to  the  table  that  evening,  but 
was  as  reserved  in  her  manner  as  ever. 
That  night  my  husband  said  he  felt  con- 
vinced he  had  seen  her  before.  She  had  a 
slight  harelip,  and  whenever  he  looked  at 
her  in  a  certain  light  it  reminded  him 
of  something  or  some  one — he  knew  not 
what.  We  discussed  the  possible  profession 
that  kept  her  so  closely  confined.  She  was 
not  a  physician — that  seemed  certain;  nor 
a  lawyer,  though  her  manner  and  appear- 
ance were  severe  enough  for  a  judge.  I 
suggested  Woman's  Rights;  this  was 
because  of  the  reference  to  ' '  the  American 
public,"  which  she  had  cut  short  with 
evident  embarrassment.  My  husband 
thought  it  impossible.  She  was  too  soft- 
voiced  and  silent  for  any  such  rdle. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  she  left  us, 
severe  and  uncompromising  in  her  suit  of 
grey;  though  she  gave  me  a  kind  hand- 
shake when  we  parted,  and  I  fancied  there 
was  a  tear  in  her  eye.  But  my  husband 
said  it  was  only  the  reflection  of  my 
own,  so  soft-hearted  was  I  at  her  awful 
loneliness  and  self-repression. 

Years  passed.  The  summer  before  last 
we  were  on  the  Eastern  shore  with  our 
children.  While  there  we  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  priest  of  the  place,  a 
most  intelligent  and  pleasant  gentleman, 
an  ideal  pastor  in  every  respect. 

One  afternoon,  while  seated  on  the 
piazza  of  his  house,  he  proposed  showing 
us  some  views  of  Egypt,  which  he  had 
visited  the  previous  year.  There  were 
others  among  them — photographs  of  indi- 
viduals and  places,  which  had  been  care- 
lessly placed  in  the  portfolio.  Suddenly 
I  made  an  exclamation. 

"Father,  who  is  this?"  I  inquired. 
"George,  do  you  recognize  it?" 
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My  husband  took  the  picture  from 
my  hand,  Father  B.  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Certainly  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "It 
is  the  picture  of  our  whiloin  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Bross." 

"  But  how  do  you  happen  to  have 
it,  Father?" 

"She  herself  gave  it  to  me,"  answered 
the  priest. 

"Where?  And  who  is  she?"  I  asked, 
eagerly.  "  We  met  her  in  Pasadena  several 
years  ago,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some 
mystery  connected  with  her.  We  have 
often  spoken  of  her,  and  at  one  time 
speculated  a  good  deal  concerning  her." 

The  priest  smiled. 

"I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words,"  he 
said.  "It  is  strange  that  you  should 
have  met  her.  She  died  here  in  Little 
Hampton.  She  came  three  years  ago  for 
rest  and  sea-bathing;  living  entirely 
alone,  but  for  a  little  servant  who  waited 
on  her,  fetching  her  meals  from  the  hotel 
near  by.  She  occupied  that  small,  two- 
roomed  cottage  high  on  the  beach, — the 
one  that  stands  alone.  She  spent  nearly 
all  her  time  on  the  shore,  attended  by  the 
little  maid,  and  always  at  a  distance  from 
others.  The  arrival  of  a  group  in  the 
vicinity  always  caused  her  to  change  her 
position.  The  child  was  a  pious  little 
thing,  the  daughter  of  a  good  Irish  mother. 
I  had  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Bross, — I  always  make  it  a  practice  to 
salute  visitors  to  our  shore. 

"One  day  Annie  came  to  me  in  alarm, 
saying  that  her  mistress  was  very  ill,  and 
wished  to  see  me.  I  bade  her  call  her 
mother,  and  went  at  once.  The  woman 
was  evidently  near  her  end,  and  knew 
it.  Her  manner  seemed  so  reserved,  her 
appearance  so  austere,  that  I  thought  her  a 
follower  of  one  of  the  numerous  independ- 
ent  'isms'  that  characterize  our  century 
and  country.   But  I  was  wrong. 

"'Father,'  she  said  abruptly,  after  a 
few  words  concerning  her  illness,  which 


wasydisease  of  the  heart  in  its  most 
aggravated  form,  'I  wish  to  become  a 
Catholic,  if  I  may.  Does  your  Church  hold 
out  a  chance  of  pardon  to  great  sinners? 
I  know  little  about  it.  But  I  have  no  faith 
in  any  other  religion,  and  have  always 
had  a  great  respect  for  yours.' — 'Have 
you  been  much  among  Catholics  ? '  I 
inquired. — '  Very  little.  I  have  not  known 
any  except  the  chambermaids  of  hotels 
where  I  have  lodged ;  and  those  have 
often  edified  me  by  their  zeal  in  getting 
up  early  and  going  to  church,  in  spite 
of  fatigue  and  a  long  day's  hard  work 
in  prospect.  But  more  than  all  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  numbers  of  people 
whom  I  have  met  going  to  five-o'clock 
Mass  on  Sunday  morning,  when  return- 
ing from  an  all-night  carousal  with  my 
companions. ' 

"I  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  'You 
are  surprised?'  she  continued,  with  a  sad 
smile.  'Father,  is  there  hope  for  me?  I  am 
"  Bulalita,"  the  once  famous  danseuse 
of  the  French  Theatre,  New  York.  Once 
famous,  I  say;  for  of  late  years,  by  reason 
of  age  and  failing  health,  I  have  been 
relegated  to  the  more  obscure  concert  halls 
of  that  immense  city,  which  swallows  up 
every  year  so  many  human  lives  and 
souls.' " 

I  was  speechless.  My  husband  turned 
to  me  and  said: 

"Alice,  I  remember  now  that  I  saw  her 
in  one  of  those  spectacular  pieces  that 
were  formerly  so  popular.  She  was  won- 
derful in  her  way,  the  idol  of  the  hour. 
But  who  would  ever  have  fancied  that 
cold,  serious,  self-contained  woman  was 
'Bulalita'?" 

"She  had  led  a  terrible  life,"  said 
Father  B. ;  "but  died  a  most  edifying 
death.   She  gave  me  that  picture." 

"How  strange!"  I  remarked,  at  last 
finding  words. 

"Ah!"   added  my  husband, 

"  '  What  wondrous  tale  of  fiction 

Was  ever  as  strange  as  truth?'  " 
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Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


Thk  Law  of  Love. 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

WHY  have  the  poets^'not  celebrated 
Sunday  night?  Bums  gave  Saturday 
night  a  tender  halo ;  Monday  has  been 
made  famous  by  a  certain  French  critic; 
and  M.  Routhier's  ''Talks  for  Sunday" 
are  much  admired  by  French- Canadian 
readers.  But  who  remembers  or  who  sings 
of  the  special  charm  of  Sunday?  If  any 
night  is  serene,  it  ought  to  be  Sunday 
night.  The  cares  of  the  household  have 
ceased  for  a  while— or  at  least  paused  a 
few  hours  in  their  continual  procession 
before  the  house-mother.  The  lamps  are 
lit,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  fire 
glows.  There  always  seems  to  be  a 
certain  connection  between  Sunday  night 
and  grate  fires  ;  but  the  furnaces  and 
steam  heat  and  stoves  have  rendered  this 
connection  more  remote. 

The  echoes  of  the  morning  sermon 
have  not  died  away,  and  the  dew  of 
Benediction  is  still  on  the  soul.  The 
piano  is  not  closed;  but  Sunday  evening 
seems  somehow  to  be  the  time  for  talking, 
and  the  influences  of  the  day  and  the 
sermon  get  into  the  talk.  There  is  a  germ 
of  much  thought  and  discussion  in  every 
sermon;  and,  while  few  remember  more 
than  ten  lines  out  of  the  morning's  news- 
paper when  night  falls,  much  of  the 
sermon  remains  bright  and  fresh, — so 
much  more  potent  is  the  influence  of  the 
living  voice  over  the  dead  type.  The 
obiter  dicta  of  the  sermon  may  sometimes 
excite  criticism — striking  fire  from  flint, — 
but  of  the  substance,  there  is  no  criticism 
in  the  popularly  accepted  meaning  of  that 
word.  It  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
preacher  is  a  reed  through  which  the 
music  of  His  doctrine  is  blown. 

Sunday  evening  seems  longer  in  many 


homes  than  any  other  evening.  People 
may  dine  late  on  other  days,  but  Sunday 
is  the  day  of  the  early  tea,  and  the  night 
for  staying  at  home.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  night — and  this  is  a  paradox — when 
somebody  is  sure  to  drop  in.  And  it  is 
generally  somebody  with  something  to 
say.  How  the  room  resounds  with  charge 
and  counter -charge!  The  man  at  the 
piano,  who  has  been  softly  fingering  the 
intermezzo  from  the  "  Cavalleria, "  ceases 
and  joins  the  combatants.  "Help  the 
poor?"  he  demands.  "What  did  the 
preacher's  words  mean  to  me  ?  How  can 
/  help  the  poor?  I  don't  know  any  poor 
people, — in  fact,  the  poorest  person  I 
know  is  myself.  Everybody  I  know  is 
richer  than  I  am — that  is,  nearly  every- 
body. Who'd  thank  me  for  my  old 
clothes,  if  they  are  out  of  the  fashion  ?  If 
I  attempted  to  donate  alms,  the  donees 
would  resent  it  as  an  insult." 

Theories  disappear  before  this  practical 
outburst.  The  Radical  at  the  piano 
announces  that  the  lyady  Bountiful  of 
the  pretty  French  and  English  books  has 
no  place  in  this  country.  If  you  expect 
to  find  the  average  American  citizen 
grateful  because  you  help  him  to  keep 
life  in  his  body,  you  will  be  disappointed; 
he  is  not  quite  sure  that  the  world  does 
not  owe  him  a  living,  and  that  you  are 
not  one  of  his  debtors. 

There  comes  a  lull  after  this,  and  the 
Conservative  declares  that  gratitude  and 
charity  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  Why  should  a  poor  man  be  expected 
to  be  grateful  to  the  Christian  who,  in 
giving,  only  performs  the  first  duty  of  his 
religion?  In  the  English  story-books, 
where  poor  people  live .  in  rose-covered 
cottages,  and  courtesy  sweetly  to  the  Lady 
Bountiful,  things  may  be  different.  In  our 
country  the  I^ady  Bountiful  need  expect 
no  outward  manifestations  of  gratitude. 
The  pretty  courtesy  is  not  a  part  of  every- 
day education ;  and  any  one  who  ceases  to 
give   because   the   recipients   grumble  at 
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the  amount  he  gives,  puts  personal  vanity 
before  the  Law  of  Love. 

In  this  present  year  of  Our  Lord  there 
is  more  poverty  in  this  blessed  country 
than  there  ever  has  been.  It  is  not  all 
squalid  poverty;  it  is  not  chronic  poverty; 
much  of  it  is  made  bitter  by  the  fact  that 
better  days  are  so  easy  to  remember. 
Work  has  failed;  the  capability  is  in  the 
man,  but  his  income  has  been  cut  ojQf  by 
circumstances  which  neither  his  good- 
will nor  industry  can  control.  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  any  man  who  wants  work 
can  have  it ;  for  the  time  being,  this  is 
not  true.  A  year  ago  it  was  a  boast  we 
could  have  made  with  truth. 

"  Because  Brown  has  spent  all  his 
available  cash  in  seeing  the  World's  Fair, 
and  now  finds  himself  without  either  place 
or  money,  am  I  to  do  without  a  new 
coat?"  bursts  out  the  pianist,  striking  a 
thundering  chord.    ' '  Indeed  not ! ' ' 

And  the  lady  of  the  house  waits  a  while, 
and  then  asks  if  warm  shoes  for  Brown's 
children,  sent  in  some  delicate  way,  are 
not  more  needed  than  a  new  coat  with  a 
bell-skirt  for  the  musician. 

*'And  I,"  he  cries  out,  irately, — "am  I 
to  wear  a  coat  of  the  fashion  of  '92  because 
Brown,  who  despises  charity,  and  keeps  a 
stiff  upper  lip  in  all  his  poverty,  spent 
his  money  at  Chicago?" 

And  the  lady  of  the  house  replies 
promptly:  *'The  question  is,  shall  the 
children  suffer  now?^^ 

Nobody  says  yes;  and  there  are  good 
resolutions  and  music. 

''After  all,"  the  musician  says,  as  he 
gets  up  to  say  good-night,  ''the  solution 
of  all  social  problems  can  come  only  by 
the  Law  of  Love." 


The  wisdom  of  Lord  Bacon  found  no 
higher  reach  than  in  the  utterance:  "It  is 
heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind 
move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." 


A  Word  with  an  Anglican  Friend. 

ONE  would  prefer  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  anti-Catholic  organizations,  and 
leave  the  work  of  combating  them  to 
fair-minded  Protestants,  who  feel  ashamed 
of  such  disreputable  allies.  We  can  not, 
however,  forego  the  pleasure  of  referring 
to  a  discourse  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Carstensen,  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
Indianapolis,  arraigned  the  A.  P.  A.  in 
terms  as  dignified  as  they  were  denun- 
ciatory. 

Mr.  Carstensen,  though  not  a  Cath- 
olic, is  evidently  a  noble  type  of  the 
Christian,  — one  of  a  small  class  of  minis- 
ters, be  it  said,  who  impress  Catholics  as 
being  really  "zealous  for  righteousness." 
His  discourse  was  a  brave  word  nobly 
spoken,  and  goes  far  to  show  that  high- 
minded  Protestants,  of  themselves,  will 
soon  effect  the  suppression  of  anti- 
Catholic  associations,  ' '  whose  harmless 
little  pellets,  emitted  with  venomous 
purpose,  will  fall  back,  flattened  and 
powerless  as  homoeopathic  pills,  against 
the  rocks  of  Gibraltar."  By  way  of 
introduction,  Mr.  Carstensen  points  out 
the  chief  doctrinal  difierences  between  the 
Church  and  the  Anglican  communion. 
Of  course  he  expresses  himself  like  an 
Anglican;  but,  with  one  important  alter- 
ation, this  portion  of  his  timely  and 
eloquent  sermon  might  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  statement  of  Catholic  belief — a  rare 
distinction  for  a  discourse  by  a  non- 
Catholic  clergyman. 

Referring  to  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  he  nlakes  the  distinction 
between  the  worship  due  to  God  alone  and 
that  which  Catholics  accord  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  continues:  "The  Anglicans 
know  only  one  worship,  as  they  worship 
one  Being,  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and 
earth ;  not  even  the  Blessed  Virgin— whom 
no  one  honors  too  highly.  We  regard  her 
as    a    creature,  and,  like    other    women 
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under  the  redemption,  purchased  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Taking  the  word 
'* worship"  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Carstensen  uses  it,  every  Catholic  will 
loyally  echo  his  sentiment.  We  know 
only  one  supreme  worship.  We  regard 
the  Blessed  Virgin  as  a  creature,  but  as 
one  exceptionally  privileged  and  excep- 
tionally pleasing  to  God.  The  teaching 
of  the  Church  is  tersely  and  exactly 
expressed  in  a  posthumous  volume  by 
Cardinal  Newman,  published  a  few 
months  ago : 

"  We  do  not  say  that  she  [the  Blessed  Virgin]  did 
not  owe  her  salvation  to  the  death  of  her  Son.  Just 
the  contrary:  we  say  that  she,  of  all  mere  children 
of  Adam,  is  in  the  truest  sense  the  fruit  and  the 
purchase  of  His  Passion.  He  has  done  for  her  more 
than  for  any  one  else.  To  others  He  gives  grace 
and  regeneration  at  a  point  in  their  earthly 
existence;   to  her  from  the  very  beginning." 

Our  Lady's  place  in  Christian  worship 
is  illustrated  by  these  words  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  recounting  the  journey  of 
the  Magi:  "They  found  the  Child  with 
Mary,  His  Mother;  and,  falling  down, 
they  adored  Him."  We  adore  only  Christ, 
but  we  honor  Mary,  as  the  Wise  Men 
must  have  done ;  and  as  their  offerings 
to  Him  were  made  through  her,  so  we 
invoke  her  mediation  with  her  Divine 
Son.  She  was  God's  way  to  us,  and  in 
a  true  sense  she  is  our  way  to  Him. 
Believing  in  the  communion  of  saints,  we 
address  unceasing  prayers  to  her  as  the 
Queen  of  All  Saints,  and  this  devotion 
redounds  to  the  glory  of  God. 

*'The  Church  condemns  the  least  ex- 
pression which  oversteps  that  clear  line, 
never  to  be  crossed,  dividing  supreme 
worship  of  God  from  the  highest  honor 
paid  to  His  highest  saint."  We  accord  the 
Blessed  Virgin  peculiar  honor,  because 
God  crowned  her  with  peculiar  graces. 
In  other  words,  we  regard  her  as  Mr. 
Carstensen  professes  to  do ;  but  we  honor 
her  more  for  having  honored  her  always, 
and  because  the  Church  realizes  the  divine 
fact  that  Jesus  and  Mary  will  to  all  eternity 
be  Son  and  Mother. 


Above  Mary  is  God  alone,  the  one  all- 
mighty  and  all-perfect  Being;  below  Mary 
in  grace  and  glory  and  in  influence  of 
intercession  is  every  other  creature,  every 
other  saint. 


Our  Lady's  Hours. 


THOSE  who  recite  the  Little  Ofiice  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  will  read  with 
pleasure  this  quaint  and  beautiful  com- 
mentary on  their  favorite  devotion.  It 
is  found  in  an  ancient  volume  entitled 
*'Myrroure  of  Our  Ladye,"  which  has 
recently  been  reprinted  in  England : 

*'  Some  say  that  for  at  Matins  time  there  appeareth 
a  star  in  the  firmament,  whereby  shipmen  are  ruled 
in  the  sea  and  bring  themselves  to  right  haven;  and 
for  our  merciful  Ladye  is  the  Star  that  succoreth 
mankind  in  the  troublesome  sea  of  this  world,  and 
bringeth  her  lovers  to  the  haven  of  health,  therefore 
it  is  worthy  thit  she  be  served  and  praised  at 
Matins  time.  At  Prime  time  there  appeareth  a  star 
before  the  sun,  as  if  it  were  the  leader  or  bringer 
forth  of  the  sun;  and  Our  Ladye  came  before  and 
brought  forth  to  mankind  that  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
that  is  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ.  At  hour  of  Tierce 
laborers  desire  to  have  their  dinner;  and  Our  Ladye 
hath  brought  forth  to  us  Him  that  is  food  and  bread 
of  life,  our  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  comfort  and  refection 
to  all  that  labor  in  His  service.  At  hour  of  Sext  the 
sun  waxeth  more  hot;  and  by  means  of  Our  Ladye 
the  everlasting  Sun  hath  shewed  the  heat  of  His 
charity  more  largely  to  mankind.  At  hour  of  None 
the  sun  is  highest;  and  the  highest  grace  and  mercy 
that  ever  was  shewn  to  man  on  earth  was  brought 
in  by  means  of  Our  Ladye.  At  evening  time  the  day 
faileth  much;  and  when  all  the  succor  faileth,  Our 
Ladye's  grace  helpeth.  Compline  is  the  end  of  the 
day ;  and  in  the  end  of  our  life  we  have  most  need 
of  Our  Ladye's  help,  and  therefore  in  all  these  Hours 
we  ought  to  do  her  worship  and  praising." 

The  hour  of  Prime,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  that 
of  Tierce,  nine  o'clock  ;  that  of  Sext, 
noon;  and  that  of  None,  three  o'clock 
p.  m.  The  author  of  the  "  Myrroure  of 
Our  Ladye"  is  unknown;  but  his  little 
book  still  lives,  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  another  evidence 
of  the  delight  with  which  men  of  every  age 
have  dwelt  on  the  mystical  beauty  of 
devotions  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  is  a  sweet  and  inspiring  thought  that 
there  is  no  minute  of  the  day  or  night  in 
which  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  not 
rising  before  the  throne  of  God  in  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  men.  Another  fact,  which, 
though  less  widely  known,  is  not  less  sug- 
gestive of  sublime  thought,  is  that  there  is 
no  day  of  the  year  on  which  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  not  somewhere  publicly  invoked 
under  one  of  her  numberless  titles.  This 
interesting  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  an 
Italian  priest.  Father  Bourasci;  but  an  Amer- 
ican priest,  the  Rev.  Father  Hoi  week,  in  a 
work  published  some  time  ago,  was  the  first 
to  classify  and  annotate  this  beautiful 
calendar  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The 
perpetual  oblation  of  Our  Lord  and  the 
unceasing  invocation  of  His  Mother  are  the 
explanation  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
mercy  of  God  in  the  face  of  the  blasphemies 
and  infidelities  of  the  present  day. 


The  kind  attention  of  all  the  readers  of 
The  * ' AvK  Maria  ' '  is  invited  to  the  annual 
prospectus,  in  which  our  programme  for  the 
New  Year  is  briefly  outlined.  We  have  many 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  magazine, 
the  realization  of  which  depends  upon  the 
co-operation  of  its  friends.  We  are  aware  ot 
the  hard  times,  and  we  know  that  many  are 
prevented  from  accomplishing  what  they 
would ;  however,  if  all  would  do  what  they 
could,  we  should  have  cause  to  rejoice.  There 
are  few  subscribers  of  The  "Ave  Maria" 
that  could  not,  with  a  little  effort,  secure 
another  reader.  Many  have  done  more  than 
this,  and  made  us  realize  what  might  be 
effected  by  a  little  exertion  even  once  a  year 
on  the  part  of  all. 

*** 

In  wishing  our  readers,  contributors  and 
friends  a  holy,  happy  New  Year,  and  all 
true  peace  and  happiness,  we  take  occasion 
to  thank  those  who  have  contributed  in  any 
way  to  render  our  labors  more  fruitful.  To 
the  reverend  clergy  especially  we  are  under 
deep  obligations;  and  it  is  our  greatest 
encouragement  to  know  that  they  consider 


The  'Ave  Maria"  an  instrument  for  good, 
and  to  find  so  many  of  them  eager  to 
co-operate  in  extending  its  circulation.  The 
Queen  of  Heaven  can  not  fail  to  reward  all 
who  assist  in  making  her  better  known  and 
better  loved;  and  He  who  accepts  as  done 
for  Himself  what  is  done  for  the  least  of  His 
brethren,  will  surely  bless  all  homage  paid  to 
Her  whom  He  Himself  honored  so  highly. 


The  spirit  in  which  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart 
meets  and  accepts  the  decree  issued  at  Rome 
in  condemnation  of  his  noted  articles  on 
Hell  is  admirable.  His  unqualified  submission 
is  even  more  creditable  to  him  than  it  may 
seem  to  those  unacquainted  with  circum- 
stances which  need  not  be  explained  here.  In 
view  of  Mr.  Mivart' s  paper  in  the  December 
Nineteenth  Century,  one's  regret  at  the 
publication  of  the  articles  to  which  it  refers 
is  very  much  lessened.  We  quote  a  notable 
passage : 

"As  a  Catholic,  on  being  informed  of  the  decrees 
issued  at  Rome,  three  courses  were  open  to  me :  (i) 
I  might  have  protested  and  offered  explanations  of 
passages  in  my  three  articles  which  I  thought  had 
most  probably  been  misunderstood.  But,  fully  aware 
as  I  was  of  the  possibility,  not  only  of  imprudence, 
but  of  some  errors  on  my  part,  such  a  course  has 
appeared  to  me  even  more  undesirable  than  disre- 
spectful. (2)  I  might  have  maintained  silence ;  but 
silence  is  ambiguous,  and  I  detest  what  is  not  frank 
and  open.  (3)  The  third  and  only  other  course  open 
to  me  was  the  one  I  have  chosen— submission ;  and 
submission  has  been  devoid  of  all  difficulty  and 
reluctance  on  my  part.  Had  I,  however,  experienced 
a  reluctance — which  as  a  fact  I  did  not  experience, — 
I  feel  bound  to  say  that  any  e£fort  which  might  have 
been  needed  to  overcome  such  a  feeling  would  have 
been  enormously  aided  by  the  sympathetic  and 
gracious  kindness  I  have  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  head  of  the  English  Church." 


We  confess  to  a  sincere  pity  for  the  Protes- 
tant missionary  abroad.  His  lot  is  a  hard  one. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  discomforts  and  priva- 
tions that  he  endures,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
consolation  of  seeing  any  notable  improvement 
in  the  natives  among  whom  he  labors.  His 
efforts  to  convert  the  Italians,  for  instance, 
are  attended  with  as  little  success  as  his 
labors  among  the  Zulus.  His  soft-hearted 
Italian  subject  will  gratefully  accept  the 
alms  he  is  enabled  to  offer  in  the  hope  of 
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winning  his  allegiance  to  Protestantism,  and 
then  hurry  away  to  have  a  Mass  said  for 
a  departed  relative.  The  hard-headed  Zulu, 
to  whom  the  missionary  has  industriously 
explained  that  the  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith 
and  the  code  of  morals,  will  ask  to  have  it 
proved  from  chapter  and  verse  that  it  is 
forbidden  to  sell  children  for  cattle.  And  even 
if  the  good  book  furnished  all  the  spiritual 
weapons  that  the  Christian  champion  could 
make  use  of,  the  supply  is  now  inadequate. 
Wealthy  co-religionists  at  home  are  no 
longer  consumed  with  that  zeal  which  once 
influenced  them  to  contribute  large  sums  to 
Bible  societies,  or  to  send  handsome  donations 
to  missionaries  in  foreign  lands.  We  hear 
of  many  complaints  from  these  gentlemen 
that  their  work  seems  no  longer  to  be  appre- 
ciated ;  and  some  of  them  are  so  discouraged 
at  the  lack  of  devotion  at  home  and  of 
success  abroad  as  to  advocate  the  abandon- 
ment of  foreign  missionary  fields.  Pity  the 
lot  of  Protestant  preachers,  so  many  of  whom 
are  really  good  and  well-meaning  men, — 
pity  and  pray.  * 


The  Rev.  John  Gueguen,  one  of  the  most 
venerable  priests  of  the  Church  in  the  West, 
died  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods,  Indiana, 
on  the  17th  ult.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
priests  of  the  Diocese  of  Vincennes,  having 
been  ordained  by  Bishop  de  la  Hailandiere 
in  1840.  Father  Gueguen  was  rector  of  the 
diocesan  seminary  for  fourteen  years;  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  communicate  his  apostolic 
spirit  to  the  young  priests  of  the  diocese,  by 
all  of  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved.  R.  I.  P. 


It  is  a  gratification  to  learn  that  efforts  are 
being  made,  both  in  England  and  in  Canada, 
to  inspire  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
under  the  title  "Our  Lady  of  Light."  How 
sweetly  it  sounds— Our  Lady  of  Light,  pray 
for  us!  This  beautiful  invocation,  though 
comparatively  unknown  at  the  present  day, 
at  least  among  English-speaking  people,  was 
common  enough  in  the  Ages  of  Faith.  In 
the  "Life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury"  it 
is  stated  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself 
suggested  this  title  in>n  apparition  to  the 
holy  Archbishop.    The  Apostle  of  the  Indies 


enrolled  himself  and  his  companions  in  a  ^ 
confraternity  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Light, 
and  a  similar  organization  was  introduced  into 
Mexico  in  1777.  An  association  bearing  this 
title  has  been  established  in  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  honoring  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the 
'  spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  channel 
through  which  all  graces  flow  to  mankind. 
The  thought  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  will 
commend  itself  to  the  clients  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  who  will  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  title  "Our  Lady  of  Light"  will 
find  place  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto.  It  has 
already  been  approved  by  our  Holy  Father 
Leo  XIII.,  and  enriched  with  an  indulgence 
of  100  days. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  M.  de 
Lapparent,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
paleontologists,  is  a  devout  Catholic.  His 
treatise  on  geology  is  recognized  by  all 
critics  as  the  most  complete  work  published 
upon  that  subject.  He  holds  the  professorship 
of  geology  and  paleontology  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  Paris.  M.  Lapparent' s  eminent 
colleague,  M.  Albert  Gaudry,  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  who  is  now  professor  of  paleon- 
tology in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
the  French  capital,  is  hardly  less  remarkable 
for  his  devotion  to  the  Church  than  he  is 
distinguished  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor. 


The  public  is  under  obligations  to  Char- 
lotte Fiske  Bates  for  selections  from  some 
unpublished  letters  of  the  poet  Whittier. 
They  are  pleasant  reading;  and,  though  one 
may  have  failed  to  discern  a  high  order  of 
genius  in  his  poetry,  no  one  can  doubt  the 
nobility  of  Whittier's  soul,  after  this  peep 
into  his  personal  correspondence.  How  true 
it  is  that  a  letter  may  be  a  revelation  of 
character!  Whittier  would  not  have  been 
even  as  much  of  a  poet  as  he  was  had  he 
been  possessed  of  an  ambition  for  posthumous 
fame.  His  writings  brought  him  dear  friends, 
and  this  seems  to  have  satisfied  him. 
Though  he  had  hardly  any  regard  even  for 
present  renown,  it  was  alwftys  a  gratifica- 
tion to  liim  to  hear  that  anything  he  had 
published  had  proved  helpful  to  any  one. 
In  one  of  Mr.  Whittier's  letters  referring  to 
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desire  for  fame  there  is  a  beautiful  senti- 
ment, which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  wi^th. 
He  writes:  "If  I  ever  feel  like  envying  any 
one,  it  is  not  the  world-famous  author,  but 
some  serene,  devout  soul,  who  has  made  the 
life  of  Christ  his  own,  and  whose  will  is  the 
divine  will."  These  few  lines  of  a  private 
letter  will  perhaps  inspire  a  higher  admira- 
tion for  Whittier's  personality  than  all  else 
that  he  ever  wrote. 


The  perusal  of  a  paragraph  from  the 
Congregationalist  quoted  by  the  Catholic 
Times  would  seem  to  call  for  that  remark  as 
to  the  non- cessation  of  the  marvellous.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Boynton  praises  the  devotion  of 
the  Holy  Rosary,  and  would  like  to  be  the 
originator  of  a  similar  devotion  for  Protestants! 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  best  of  all  prayers 
is  a  leading  feature  of  the  Rosary,  and  the 
principal  events  of  Our  I^ord's  life  the  chief 
mysteries  proposed  for  meditation  while  the 
prayers  are  being  said,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  Dr.  Boynton  can  improve  on  the 
devotion,  or  find  anything  preferable  to  it.  He 
may  not  know,  however,  that  the  recitation 
of  the  beads  generally  begins  with  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  (Devotions  in  the  Catholic 
Church  always  have  a  solid  basis  of  dogma.) 
If  Dr.  Boynton  will  only  begin  with  the 
Credo ^  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  and 
his  sect  appropriate  the  Rosary.  I^ike  all 
other  Catholic  devotions,  it  elevates  the  soul 
to  God. 

Remembering  that  the  Rosary  was  St. 
Dominic's  weapon  against  heretics,  it  is  all 
the  more  strange  that  a  Congregationalist 
minister  should  be  found  to  recommend  it,  even 
without  fully  apprehending  its  excellence. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked  :  What 
is  the  outlook  for  Catholic  literature  in  the 
United  States?  No  one  who  reads  the  best 
products  of  Catholic  authors  at  the  present 
time  can  have  any  doubt  on  this  score.  Still, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  building 
up  of  a  Catholic  literature,  as  in  every  other 
good  and  permanent  work,  ,the  element  of 
sacrifice  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  priests 
and  religious  give  their  whole  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,   if   the  body  of  the 


laity  offer  the  results  of  their  toil  in  the  form 
of  dollars  and  cents,  may  not  the  poet  and 
the  essayist  be  expected  to  give  of  their  best 
for  the  direct  furtherance  of  God's  work  upon 
earth?  We  know  that  the  spirit  of  sacrifice 
is  not  wanting  in  Catholic  authors;  and  we 
believe  there  are  many  to  whom  may  be 
applied  the  words  of  Mr.  Walter  I,ecky,  in  a 
sketch  of  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan  published 
in  the  True  Witness :  "Take  him  all  in  all, 
perhaps  the  most  acceptable  tribute  is  that 
whatever  may  be  his  gifts  in  the  various  r6les 
he  has  essayed,  heavy  or  light,  they  have 
been  ungrudgingly  used  for  his  race  and 
religion." 


Not  long  since  a  Parsee  editor  visited 
I,ondon,  and  now  he  has  given  the  public 
his  impressions.  He  describes  English  home 
life  in  a  most  sympathetic  way,  but  his 
comment  on  the  irreligion  of  the  "upper 
classes"  is  not  as  pleasant  reading.  It  is 
saddening  as  well  as  strange  to  find  a  pagan 
combating  our  Western  agnosticism  in  words 
like  these: 

"What  makes  one  despair  of  the  future  of  society 
is  that  this  spirit  of  negation  is  believed  to  be  good 
form.  It  shows  a  superior  mind  to  discard  faith,  to 
deny  hope,  to  scoff  at  charity.  There  may  be  a  God, 
there  may  be  an  after  life.  But  we  know  little,  and 
care  less.  It  is  the  present  that  we  live  in,  self  that 
we  live  for.  That  much  is  real,  that  much  is  cer- 
tain. Why  trouble  about  more  ?  If  this  be  your 
English  culture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  let  us 
remain  ignorant  in  India.  I  had  much  rather  that 
India  remained  superstitious  enough  to  worship  her 
stone-gods.  That  means  something  of  self-sacrifice ; 
it  lifts  the  worshipper  out  of  himself  The  worship 
of  self  is  the  worst  form  of  idolatry." 

Even  professing  Christians  surprised  and 
shocked  him  by  their  indifferentism  and 
their  worldly  lives: 

"It  makes  one  wonder  at  such  times  if  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Christ — Britain's  most  precious 
heritage — may  not,  after  all,  be  thrown  away  upon  a 
people  whose  spiritual  appreciation  is  so  defective." 

It  is  true  that  the  Parsee  did  not  meet 
representative  Christians;  for  the  English 
Catholics  are  among  the  best  in  the  whole 
world.  But  it  must  be  rather  uncomfortable 
for  those  who  have  adopted  "the  spirit  of 
negation"  because  it  is  "good  form"  to 
know  how  their  silly  agnosticism  affects  an 
intelligent  pagan. 


*  . 


UNDER    THE     MANTLE    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


A    Happy   New   Year. 


Dedicated   to   All   My   Young   Friends. 


lY      ARTHUR      BARRY 


APPY   New  Year!    ring  the  bells  from  the  steeple, 
Sounding   their  peal  through  the  clear,  frosty  air; 
Happy   New  Year!    echo   all  sorts  of  people, 
Wishing  us  tranquil   days,  free  from   all  care. 
Friends  and  companions,  they   smile  'on   us  brightly, 

Voices  are  vibrant   with   notes  of  good  cheer; 
Even    acquaintances    known    only   slightly 

Cordially   greet  us  with    "Happy   New  Year!" 

II. 
Pleasant   the  phrase   is   and  gladsome   the   greeting, — 

Kindliness  thrives  in   the   New  Year's  blest   dawn: 
Why   should  the  feeling  so   often  prove   fleeting? 

Why    let  it   die   ere   a   few   weeks   be   gone  ? 
Charity   can,  if  it   will,  find   a   reason 

Always   to   speak   in   tones   cordial   and   true ; 
Kind  salutations  are  ever  in   season  : 

]>t   us,  then,  proffer  them   all   the  year  through. 
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Dorothy's  Calendar.* 

OODNESS  gracious!  that 
must  be  little  Dorothy!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Carter,  as  he 
dropped  the  morning  paper, 
took  off  his  glasses,  rubbed 
them  carefully  and  replaced  Ihem.  Then, 
picking  up  the  Baltimore  Bee^  he  found 
the  Washington  news,  and  read  aloud : 

'"Dorothy  Allen,  a  little  girl  aged 
eleven,  was  seriously  hurt  yesterday  by 
falling  from  a  *' safety,"  at  the  corner 
of  Fourteenth  Street  and  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  She  was  taken  to  her  home, where 
Dr.  Hall  rendered  medical  assistance.' 
"I  knew  it  would  be  just  that  way!" 
he  said  to  himself.  And,  finishing  his 
breakfast  hurriedly,  he  went  to  his  office 
and  arranged  matters  for  the  day,  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  going  to  take  the 
noon  train  for  Washington. 

At  two  o'clock  a  cab  stopped  at  the 
Werner  Flats ;  and  Dorothy  Allen — 
Colonel  Carter's  niece,  who  was  in  a  great 
rocking-chair  at  the  window,  her  foot  in 
swathes  on  a  chair  in  front  of  her — called 
out  to  her  mother,  who  was  in  an  adjoining 
room:  "O  mamma,  here  is  Uncle  Jack!" 
And  almost  as  soon  as  the  announcement 
was  made,  the  door  opened  and  he  entered. 
** Why,  Jack,"  exclaimed  his  sister, "I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you!  We  didn't  expect 
}ou  till  the  holidays." 

'*What  happened  to  Dorothy?"  was 
hi -5  reply.  ''I  read  that  she  was  seriously 
liiirt,  and  I  came  over  to  see.  It  all  comes 
frotn  my  giving  her  that  safety.  Safety 
indeed!    I'd   like    to    know  what's    safe 


*  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Kgan's  new  serial  is 
delayed  by  illness,  which,  though  happily  not  of  a 
serious  nature,  prevents  him  from  writing  more 
than  a  few  pages  at  a  time.  He  asks  his  young 
friends  to  be  patient,  and  promises  to  be  ready  for 
our  next  number.  The  story  which  replaces  "Friends 
and  Foes"  this  week  is  one  which  we  are  sure  our 
3'oung  folks  will  like  very  much;  and  the  anecdote 
oi  the  old  French  General  is  just  in  time. 


about  it!  I  knew  she'd  break  her  neck. 
Where  are  you  hurt,  little  one?  "  And  he 
sat  down  beside  his  niece,  kissing  the 
bright  face  held  up  to  his  own.  '  Are  you 
much  hurt?" 

' '  Why,  no.  Uncle.  My  ankle  was 
dislocated,  that's  all.  But  Dr.  Hall  says 
I  have  to  sit  still  ever  so  long — three 
weeks  !  And  I  can't  go  to  school, — that's 
the  worst."  And  Dorothy  looked  troubled. 

** Humph!  I  shouldn't  think  that  very 
hard  for  a  little  girl  like  you.  But  how 
did  the  accident  happen?" 

*'Well,  you  see,  Uncle,  I  was  going 
around  the  corner  on  my  bicycle,  and 
it  slopes  just  lovely  around  the  circle 
at  the  Thomas  statue ;  and  I  forgot,  and 
put  the  brakes  on  too  quick ;  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  I  was  on  the  pavement, 
and  my  wheel  was  broken.  But  it  can 
be  mended.  Uncle." 

''We'll  see  about  that.  But,  Mary," 
he  said  to  his  sister,  *'what  have  you 
to  amuse  the  child  with?  She  can't  sit 
here  doing  nothing." 

''She  has  some  nice  books,"  responded 
Mrs.  Allen;  "and  I'll  hear  her  lessons 
a  while  every  day." 

"Yes  ;  and.  Uncle,"  chimed  in  Dorothy, 
"I  can  make  my  Christmas  presents 
while  I'm  here.  I  am  going  to  make 
you  something,  but  it  is  to  be  a  surprise." 

"All  right,  Dorothy;  I  won't  be 
expecting  anything,  if  I'm  to  be  sur- 
prised," replied  her  uncle.  "But  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do.  Suppose  I  send  up 
a  box  of  colors  and  some  brushes?  You 
used  to  draw  pretty  well  last  year.  Will 
that  suit?" 

"O  Uncle  Jack,  if  you  only  would! 
I'll  paint  you  something  lovely,"  cried 
Dorothy. 

Mrs.  Allen  expressed  her  satisfaction, 
and  joined  with  her  little  girl  in  thanking 
Uncle  Jack. 

Colonel  Carter  and  Mrs.  Allen  were 
sister  and  brother ;  and  as  Mr.  Allen  had 
been  dead  ever    since  little  Dorothy  was 
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two  years  old,  the  Colonel  had  looked 
after  the  business  affairs  of  his  widowed 
sister,  and  been  as  a  father  to  her  little 
girl.  He  was  kindaess  itself,  but  tried 
to  hide  his  great  heart  under  a  brusque 
manner;  and  the  only  disagreement 
between  them  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Allen  would  live  in  a  flat.  His 
opinion  was  expressed  on  every  visit ;  but 
to  all  his  objections  his  sister  would  smile 
and  say:  "But,  Jack,  it  is  so  convenient. 
No  trouble  about  water,  heat  or  light. 
I'm  never  alone,  and  yet  I  do  not  have  to 
meet  any  one  unless  I  wish  to  do  so.  It  is 
just  as  private  as  a  single  dwelling-house." 
This  time  her  brother  was  so  taken  up 
with  Dorothy  that  he  had  got  through 
three  games  of  checkers  before  the  subject 
came  up.  A  knock  at  the  door,  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  a  man  with  a  step- 
ladder,  was  the  signal  for  a  new  attack. 
*'What  is  the  matter  now?"  asked 
Colonel  Carter. 

"The  ventilator  is  out  of  order,  sir," 
answered  the  man,  as  he  climbed  up, 
removed  the  metal  guard,  taking  it  with 
him,  and  leaviug  a  gaping  hole  in 
the  wall. 

"Ventilator  this  time,  elevator  last 
time,  refrigerator  next  time  I  suppose ! 
How  can  you  live  here,  Mary?"  And  the 
irate  Colonel  put  the  checker-board  down, 
and  turned  to  his  sister. 

"That's  nothing,"  laughed  Mrs.  Allen. 
"I'm  used  to  such  things." 

* '  Used  to  them ! ' '  exclaimed  her  brother. 
"I  suppose  Dorothy  here  will  get  used 
to  falling  off  her  safety  after  a  while  !" 

After  dinner  Uncle  Jack  left  in  time  to 
catch  the  6. 30  train  for  Baltimore  ;  but 
stopped  at  Ryneal's  on  his  way  to  the 
depot  to  order  a  box  of  colors  and  other 
necessary  materials  for  Dorothy.  And 
spying  a  caricature  setting  forth  the 
woes  of  life  in  a  flat,  he  had  it  enclosed 
for  Mrs.  Allen's  benefit. 

Not  until  next  morning  was  the  prec- 
ious package  delivered;  and  the  pleasure 


Dorothy  felt  in  her  new  prize  made 
her  almost  forget  her  accident  and  the 
treachery  of  her  treasured  safety.  Mrs. 
Allen  and  her  little  girl  held  long  consul- 
tations as  to  what  was  to  be  the  initial 
effort,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that 
a  calendar  for  Uncle  would  be  the  first 
work  of  art  produced  by  the  earnest  little 
artist.  Pictures  of  flowers,  geometrical 
figures,  designs  of  various  kinds,  were 
studied  and  compared;  and  after  choosing 
twelve  easy  flowers  to  paint,  Dorothy 
asked  for  her  Bible ;  for,  as  she  told  her 
mother,  the  flowers  were  to  be  over  the 
dates,  and  under  them  she  wanted  a  verse 
from  the  Bible  printed  in  blue. 

All  afternoon  she  read  and  noted  down 
verses,  but  none  seemed  to  satisfy  her. 
She  wrote  and  erased  one  after  another 
until  she  was  tired  out.  Callers  had 
claimed  her  mother's  attention,  and 
Dorothy  had  been  alone  for  some  time. 
Her  tablet  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  her  pencil  was  still  in  her  fingers. 
The  street  had  grown  quiet,  and  the  gray 
of  early  evening  was  creeping  into  day's 
sunniest  nooks.  Suddenly  Dorothy  heard 
a  noise  near  the  ceiling;  and,  looking  up, 
she  saw  a  man's  hand  remove  the  venti- 
lator grate  of  the  room  adjoining ;  and 
when  it  was  down,  she  heard  a  lady's 
voice  saying : 

' '  Now,  Jerome,  be  real  good,  and  mind 
Anna  till  I  come  back."  And  childish 
voices  mingled  in  promises  to  their  mother. 

"Those  are  the  little  Elgin  children," 
said  Dorothy  to  herself.  "I  wish  I  had 
got  acquainted  with  them ;  for  then 
they  might  come  to  see  me.  Jerome  and 
Anna, — kind  of  pretty  names.  I  know 
Elgin  is  their  last  name-,  for  the  elevator 
boy  told  me  Monday  when  they  moved  in. ' ' 

But  her  attention  was  suddenly  arrested ; 
for  the  children's  voices  could  be  plainly 
heard  again.  Anna  was  evidently  teaching 
something  to  Jerome;  for  she  would  say 
a  few  words,  and  he  would  repeat  them. 
And  so  often  were   the  sentences  recited 
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that  Dorothy  whispered  them  to  herself, 
and  unconsciously  wrote  them  on  her 
tablet  in  detached  form,  one  under  the 
other:  ^' Hail  Mary,"— "full  of  grace,"— 
*'the  Lord  is  with  thee,  —  "blessed  art 
thou  among  women,"  —  "blessed  is  the 
Fruit  of  thy  womb,"— "Jesus,"— "Holy 
Mary,"— "Mother  of  God,"— "pray  for 
us,  sinners,"  —  "now," — "and  at  the 
hour  of  our  death." — "Amen." 

"That  must  be  a  prayer,  because  it  has 
*pray  for  us'  in  it;  and  isn't  it  a  pretty 
one  ! "  And  she  said  it  softly  to  herself 
after  the  voices  in  the  next  room. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Allen  entered,  and 
seemed  worried  lest  her  little  girl  had 
been  lonely ;  but  her  fears  were  soon 
allayed. 

"O  mamma,"  said  Dorothy,  "I've  been 
listening  to  those  Elgin  children,  and  one 
is  Anna  and  one  is  Jerome!  And  they've 
been  saying  the  prettiest  verses,  I  guess 
from  the  Bible."  And  she  read  from  the 
tablet  the  words  she  had  written. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Allen ;  "but 
when  did  the  man  take  the  guard  out  ? ' ' 

"This  afternoon,"  answered  Dorothy; 
*■ '  and  I  could  hear  as  plain  as  anything. ' ' 

"But,  daughter,  you  know  we  must 
tell  them;  because  that  wouldn't  be  polite 
to  listen,  without  letting  them  know  that 
we  can  hear.  I'll  have  to  do  so  myself ; 
for  I  let  Susie  go  out  this  evening." 

And  Mrs.  Allen  started  on  her  errand, 
leaving  Dorothy  ashamed  of  her  own 
thoughtlessness.  Soon  she  heard  her 
mother's  knock  at  the  next  room,  and 
then  followed  her  explanation:  that  her 
little  girl,  who  was  confined  to  a  chair  on 
account  of  an  accident,  had  overheard  the 
conversation  of  the  little  ones,  and  she 
had  thought  it  best  to  call  Mrs.  Elgin's 
attention  to  the  ventilator.  Mrs.  Elgin 
thanked  her  neighbor ;  and, having  inquired 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  she  asked 
if  the  children  might  not  visit  the  little 
patient,  thus  relieving  the  long  hours. 
Dorothy  longed  to  call  out:  "Yes,  mamma 


dear,  let  them  come  !  "  But,  to  her  joy, 
Mrs.  Allen  invited  them  most  cordially 
to  call  the  next  morning. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Allen  asked  her  little 
girl  if  she  had  decided  what  to  print  on 
her  calendar.  And  Dorothy  looked  at  her 
scribbled  tablet  ruefully,  as  she  said  : 

"I  found  lots  of  pretty  verses,  but  I 
don't  know  which  ones  to  take."  Half 
unconsciously,  she  began  to  count  the 
sentences  she  had  written  as  the  little 
neighbors  had  spoken  them ;  and  she 
exclaimed:  "Why,  there  are  just  twelve! 
Listen,  mamma.  For  January,  some  pretty 
flower  over  the  dates,  and  '  Hail  Mary ' 
under  them ;  for  February,  the  words 
'  Full  of  grace ' ;  and  right  on  through 
the  year.  Where  are  those  verses  in  the 
Bible,  mamma?" 

"I  can't  quite  place  them,"  said  Mrs. 
Allen;  "but  I  am  afraid  it's  a  Catholic 
prayer.  I  heard  that  the  Elgins  attend 
St.  Matthew's  Church." 

"  I  like  it,  though,"  answered  the  little 
girl;    "and  can't 'Piscopals  say  Catholic 


verses 


?»> 


"You  must  say  Episcopalians,"  replied 
her  mother.  "  Yes,  the  Catholics  say  some 
of  our  prayers,  but  you'll  have  to  ask 
Uncle.  He  knows  all  about  such  things. 
He  was  going  to  be  a  Catholic  once,  I 
believe.  Those  verses  are  pretty,  and  I 
think  you  may  use  them." 

Dorothy  put  her  tablet  under  her  pillow 
that  night,  and  dreamed  of  her  calendar 
and  the  new  prayer  until  morning. 

With  Anna's  and  Jerome's  visit  there 
came  a  delightful  element  into  Dorothy's 
life,  and  the  little  folk  became  fast  friends. 
Anna  would  tell  stories  new  to  Dorothy ; 
for  she  had  heard  nothing  about  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  who  were, 
in  a  manner,  old  friends  of  Anna's  ; 
while  Jerome  would  sit  watching  Dorothy 
painting  the  precious  calendar  for  her 
uncle.  Thus  the  time  passed  until  the 
holidays  arrived,  and  with  them  Colonel 
Carter,  who  found  his  niece  walking  as 
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well  as  ever,  and  happy  in  the  company  of 
her  new  friends,  who  were  duly  presented 
to  wonderful  Uncle  Jack. 

Christmas  Day  dawned  bright  and  cold. 
At  breakfast  Mrs.  Allen,  Uncle  Jack  and 
Dorothy  surprised  one  another  as  only 
true  aflfection  can  with  gifts  the  result  of 
loving  thought ;  but  Dorothy's  present  to 
her  uncle  crowned  all.  He  was  delighted, 
and  scanned  each  page  with  interest ;  for 
he  knew  how  much  each  leaf  and  blossom 
had  cost  his  little  niece.  As  he  did  not 
mention  the  verses,  she  called  his  attention 
to  them;  and  when  he  read  them  he 
seemed  strangely  moved,  but  only  said : 

"No  better  verses  could  you  have 
found,  my  dear,  for  the  year's  record." 

Mrs.  Allen  had  planned  to  have  the 
El  gins  meet  Colonel  Carter  at  dinner 
on  that  day ;  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
El  gin,  with  Anna  and  Jerome,  entered  the 
*' Dorothy  Flat,"  as  the  children  called 
it.  Colonel  Carter  and  Mr.  Elgin,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  ladies,  shook 
hands  like  old  friends;  while  Colonel 
Carter  exclaimed : 

''Bless  me!  is  this  really  Henry  Elgin?" 

And  it  was  soon  explained.  The  two 
gentlemen  had  been  college  friends  and 
classmates ;  and  for  some  time  after 
parting  had  kept  up"  an  irregular  corre- 
spondence ;  but  letters  finally  ceased, 
and  they  had  .not  heard  from  each  other 
for  many  years. 

It  was  a  happy  meeting  ;  and  never  was 
merrier  Christmas  spent  by  the  young 
folks,  in  whose  pleasure  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Elgin  took  active  part. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  calen- 
dar was  shown  by  ,Uncle  Jack,  and  duly 
admired  by  all.  And  when  Mr.  Elgin  spoke 
of  the  happy  choice  of  verses  made  by 
Dorothy,  she  explained,  almost  guiltily, 
how  she  came  to  get  them,  and  she  con- 
cluded with : 

*'It  is  a  Catholic  prayer,  but  Uncle 
don't  mind  that." 

*'Are  you  not  a  Catholic,  Jack?"  asked 


Mr.  Elgin.  *'I  thought  you  were  preparing 
for  Baptism  when  last  you  wrote." 

"No,"  answered  the  Colonel.  "I  went 
out  West,  and  one  thing  or  another  put 
it  off".  I  am  a  Catholic  at  heart,  though 
I've  never  joined  the  Church." 

"How strange!"  said  Mr.  Elgin.  "And 
do  you  know,  it  was  your  letter  that  led 
me  to  examine  Catholic  doctrines,  and 
a  year  after  I  was  received  into  the 
Church  by  Father  Lee,  of  Baltimore?  He 
is  now  stationed  here  in  Washington, 
and  I'd  like  you  to  meet  him." 

Mrs.  Elgin  offered  to  waive  ceremony 
and  bring  him  to  see  the  Aliens  on  his 
next  call ;  and  thus  on  Christmas  night 
was  forged  another  link  of  a  chain 
begun  in  college  days. 

The  next  reunion  was  on  Easter 
Sunday,  and  to  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  company  was  added  that  peace 
which  the  world  can  not  give. 

Through  Father  Lee  and  the  Elgins, 
Colonel  Carter,  Mrs.  Allen  and  Dorothy 
were  received  into  the  Church  on  Holy 
Saturday,  and  approached  the  Holy  Table 
for  the  first  time  on  Easter  Sunday.  The 
verses  on  the  calendar  were  dear  to  each 
one  now ;  and  at  night,  just  before  the 
Elgins  rose  to  go.  Colonel  Carter  saw 
the  flower-decked  leaf  of  the  month,  and 
relented  so  far  as  to  say  to  his  sister: 

"Well,  Mary,  if  you  hadn't  lived  in 
a  flat,  the  ventilator  wouldn't  have  got  out 
of  order,  Dorothy  wouldn't  have  heard  the 
'Hail  Mary,'  I  wouldn't  have  met  Henry 
Elgin,  and — " 

"And  we  wouldn't  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you,"  laughed  Mr. 
Elgin. 

"But,  Uncle,  if  I  hadn't  fallen  from  my 
safety,  I  wouldn't  have  had  the  paints," 
chimed  in  Dorotiy. 

"That's  so,  little  one,"  said  Uncle 
Jack.  "It  all  dates  back  to  that  accident. 
I  declare,  I  must  tell  Father  Lee  we  all 
three  got  to  the  Church  on  Dorothy's 
safety." 
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The  Clock-Man. 


BY   THE    AUTHOR    OF    "TYBORNE. 


General  Mott,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  French  army,  retired  in  his 
old  age  to  his  native  town,  Conam.  He 
was  in  every  way  an  excellent  man,  but 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  habit.  He  was 
constantly  taking  out  his  watch  to  see 
the  time ;  and  whenever  he  met  a  friend 
his  first  word  was:  *'What  o'clock  is  it, 
if  you  please?"  If  his  friend's  watch 
agreed  with  his  own,  he  was  quite  happy; 
but  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  was  much 
disturbed,  and  wanted  to  know  by  what 
clock  the  watch  was  regulated.  He  kept 
his,  he  said,  by  the  station  clock,  which 
was  bound  to  be  exact.  Then  he  would 
remark,  with  a  sigh,  that  you  could  not 
depend  even  upon  that ;  station-masters 
were  so  careless,  and  the  directors  of 
railways  ought  to  fine  them,  if  ever  a 
station  clock  was  ten  seconds  wrong. 

Most  of  the  old  General's  conversation 
was  about  clocks  and  watches.  All  the 
clocks  of  the  town  were  in  disgrace  with 
him.  Those  of  the  colleges,  churches, 
town-hall,  police  court,  never  agreed  with 
one  another  perfectly.  Sometimes  a  clock 
did  not  go,^it  was  kept  merely  for 
ornament ;  and  this  made  him  very  angry. 
Then,  as  regards  watches,  he  said  that 
people  seemed  to  think  much  more  of 
wearing  a  handsome  watch  with  a  fine 
chain  than  of  having  an  exact  time-keeper. 

The  General  lived  in  a  very  large  house, 
that  belonged  to  his  family;  and  in  each  of 
his  thirty  rooms  he  had  a  clock,  and  these 
all  struck  exactly  at  the  same  moment, 
together  with  the  large  outside  clock.  He 
was  generous  in  giving  presents,  but  they 
always  took  the  form  of  a  watch  or  a 
clock ;  so  that  behind  his  back  he  was 
called  the  *' clock-man."  And  his  friends 
knew  that  nothing  gave  him  greater 
pleasure   than   to   say:  '*0   General,  our 


clock  is  out  of  order !    Will  you  see  whal 
is  the  matter?" 

When  a  new  Archbishop  took  possession 
of  the  Diocese  of  Conam,  General  Mott 
was  one  of  the  first  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  prelate.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
Archbishop's  house,  the  porter,  who  knew 
him  well,  said  : 

''O  General,  his  Grace  has  gone  out, 
but  he  will  soon  return.  It  is  nearly  half- 
past  two ;  and  his  Grace,  who  is  exactitude 
itself,  always  comes  in  at  that  hour.  So,  if 
you  don't  mind  waiting  a  few  minutes  in. 
the  reception-room,  you  will  see  him.'* 

The  General  went  into  the  reception- 
room ;  and,  of  course,  his  first  glance 
was  at  the  clock.  He  compared  it  with 
his  watch.  Eight  minutes  difference! 
''There!"  said  he;  "and  the  porter 
declaring  the  Archbishop  is  exactitude 
itself!"  He  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
began  to  put  the  clock  to  rights. 

At  this  moment  the  Archbishop  entered. 

"Oh,  the  clockmaker! "  said  he.  "Good- 
day,  my  friend!  I  am  glad  you  have  come. 
Our  clocks  are  in  great  need  of  regulation- " 

And  the  Archbishop  passed  on. 

What  could  the  General  do  but  take 
his  hat  and  fly,  notwithstanding  the  cries 
which  the  porter  sent  after  him: 

"General,  O  General,  his  Grace  has 
returned ! ' ' 

Next  day  a  real  clockmaker  chanced  to 
come  to  examine  the  clocks  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's house.  His  Grace,  happening  to 
meet  him,  said  : 

"Why,  some  one  was  here  yesterday 
regulating  our  clocks ! " 

"It  was  not  I,  my  Lord." 

"No:  he  was  much  taller  and  older 
than   you." 

"No  one  was  sent  from  our  shop,  your 
Grace,"  replied  the  workman. 

The  Archbishop's  household  was  at 
once  in  alarm. 

"It  must  have  been  a  thief  pretending 
to  be  a  clockmaker." 

At  last  the  porter  was  questioned.  The 
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matter  was  cleared  up,  and  the  joke  went 
round  the  town. 

One  day  Doctor  Damas,  a  physician  of 
Conam,  was  travelling  with  a  captain  who 
was  formerly  on  the  General's  staff. 

"It  is  astonishing  to  me,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "that  a  mind  so  strong  and  clear 
as  the  General  possesses  should  be  afflicted 
with  such  a  monomania;  for  the  way  he 
goes  on  about  clocks,  watches  and  the 
exact  hour  is  nothing  less." 

"There  is  a  reason  for  it,  Doctor," 
replied  the  captain. 

"Do  tell  me  what  it  is!" 

"I  will,  if  you  promise  never  to  mention 
it  in  his  lifetime." 

"I  promise  faithfully." 

"Very  well.  During  the  last  war  the 
General,  who  was  commanding  a  brigade, 
received  the  order  to  bring  his  troops 
onto  the  field  of  battle  at  a  certain  fixed 
hour,  the  commander-in-chief  believing 
that  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  at  that 
moment  would  encourage  the  French 
and  intimidate  the  Germans.  The  General 
trusted  to  his  watch,  and  arrived  one 
hour  too  late^ust  in  time  to  witness 
the  total  defeat  of  our  army.  He  always 
believed  that  if  he  had  come  an  hour 
sooner,  he  would  have  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  He  has  never  been  consoled, 
and  he  has  never  pardoned  himself  for 
this  involuntary  delay.  From  thence  has 
sprung  his  excessive  desire  of  exactitude. 
You  must  be  indulgent  to  him. 

"Indeed,  indeed  we  must,"  said  the 
Doctor.    ' '  He  deserves  consideration. '  * 

* 
*  * 

I  hope  all  my  young  readers  may  profit 
by  this  true  story.  Punctuality  is  not  the 
least  important  of  the  little  virtues  which 
everyone  should  resolve  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  cultivate  with  fresh  fervor. 
There  is  an  added  merit  in  doing  promptly 
whatever  we  have  to  do;  as  we  say,  to 
give  quickly  is  to  give  twice.  Delay  is 
the  catise  of  many  defeats,  as  promptitude 
is  the  secret  of  many  victories. 


A  Pretty  Fable. 


There   is   a  pretty   fable  of  a  Guebre 
prophet,  who  was  carried  by  an  angel  to 
a  spot   whence  he  beheld   the   torments 
of  the  wicked.  The  angel  explained  the 
reasons  for  the  various  conditions  in  which 
the    sufferers    appeared.    The    prophet's 
attention  was  at  length  especially  caught 
by  the  situation  of  a  man  whose  whole 
body  was   surrounded  by  raging  flames, 
with  the;  single  exception  of  his  left  foot. 
"And  what,"  asked  the  prophet,  "is 
the  cause  of  that  particular  exception?" 
"The  man    whom    thou    beholdest," 
returned  the  angel,  "was  in  his  lifetime 
a   wicked  king.     His   oppression   of  his 
subjects  was  grievous,  and  thou  seest  how 
he  suffereth  for  his  guilt..   But  one  day 
that  miserable  tyrant  (tyrant  though  he 
was)  walked  near  to  a  sheep-cote,  where 
it  chanced  that  he  saw  a  lamb  tethered 
to  a  stake,  and  was  hungering  after  the 
remainder  of  some  hay  which  had  been 
placed    near    it,    but    of    which   it   had 
already  consumed   all    that   was    within 
its   reach.     The    wicked    prince,    feeling 
an  emotion  of  pity,  stretched  out  his  left 
foot  and  pushed  the  hay  within  the  reach 
of  the  lamb.    Thou   perceivest,  then,  O 
prophet,  how  surely,  among  all  the  sons 
of  men,  God  loveth  all  His  creatures,  and 
how  He  beareth  in  mind  every  act  of  love 
which  is  performed  for  them.    A   single 
act  of  mercy,  bestowed   upon  a   hungry 
lamb,  has  saved  from  the  flames  the  left 
foot  of  even  a  wicked  tyrant." 


St.  Agnes. 

ST.  AGNES  was  only  a  little  girl, 
And  yet  she  won  a  crown  ; 
And  now  she  is  safe  in  heaven  above, 
And  from  the  bright  skies  looks  down. 

You  see  that  to  be  a  very  great  saint, 

You  needn't  be  very  tall. 
The  angels  don't  measure  how  high  you  are. 

But  your  heart  must  not  be  small. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALU  ME  BLESSED— St.  Luke,  I.  48. 
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Soul  Currents. 


/gN  m/E  trace  the  passage  of  the  streams 
^-^Y         that  flow 

From  source  to  ocean,  marking  how  their  way- 
Is  fringed  with  life,  the  while  by  night  and  day 
The  waters  mirror  back  the  heaven's  glow. 
And  when  the  silent  currents  deep  below,     \ 
Have  carried  life  to  lands  that  sterile  lay. 
They  yield  their  power  before  the  salt  sea- 
spray. 
And  deeper  do  the  ocean  surges  grow. 

So,  fraught  with  blessings,  flows  the  stream 

of  life 
Of  him  whose  deeds  reflect  the  light  of  heaven. 
Who  bears  salvation  to  each  eager  heart 
That  seeks  his  God-sent  help  in  hours  of  strife; 
And  when  the  current  has  its  soul-strength 

given. 
It  forms  of  great  eternity  a  part.     , 


The  Empire  of  Mary  upon  Earth. 


BY     inn     REV.    P.  PHIIyPIN    DE     RIVIERE,    OF      THE 
ORATORY. 


HE  dominion  of  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God  and  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  is  a  universal  em- 
pire. Not  only  in  those  celestial 
realms  where  her  throne  is  supported  by 
angels,  but  here,  in  our  midst,  we  find  that 
sbe  verifies  the  words  of  her  Divine  Son, 
and,  through  her*  incomparable  meekness. 


has  come  to  ''possess  the  earth."  She  has 
reaped  the  fulness  of  the  benediction 
bestowed  upon  ber  as  upon  our  first  par- 
ents; and,  as  Mother  and  as  Queen,  she  is- 
nowhere  a  stranger.  In  a  certain  sense, 
the  Beatific  Vision  gives  her  a  species  of 
omnipresence;  and,  faithfully  echoing  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  she  reigns  as  sovereign 
in  His  capital,  and  dispatches  the  holy 
angels  everywhere  to  act  in  her  name  as 
her  representatives.  Miraculously  multi- 
plying her  presence  without  regard  to 
obstacles  or  distances,  and  anxious,  as  it 
were,  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  Him 
"whose  delight  it  is  to  dwell  among  the 
children  of  men,"  she  has  chosen  certain 
places  where  she  has  made  herself  a  home, 
and  lives  with  us  a  family  life.  Other 
saints  have  their  churches  and  their  altars, 
but  not  one  among  them  is  everywhere 
on  earth  al  home  as  is  the  Most  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  the  church  of  the  Apostle  or 
the  martyr  you  will  find  her,  too,  with  her 
chapel  or  her  altar,  receiving  there  a 
homage  to  which  the  titular  saint  does 
not  pretend.  In  the  place  of  which  he  is 
the  protector,  a  saint  may  have  two  or 
three  days  consecrated  to  him,  and  may 
be  an  object  of  devout  aiffection  and  high 
honors ;  but  when  there  is  a  question  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  he  is  only  a  vassal  lost 
amid  a  crowd  of  servitors. 

As  if  to  impress  upon  us  that  after 
Jesus,  the  Divine  Host  and  Banquet,  Mary 
is   our    royal    hostess,    the    Church    has 
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consecrated  to  her  innumerable  temples, 
so  that  perhaps  not  less  than  one-third  of 
all  the  sanctuaries  where  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice is  offered  are  hers.  In  many  instances 
she  herself  has  designated  the  spot  where 
these  temples  should  rise,  —  where  she 
desired  to  make  a  home  and  gather  her 
children  around  her.  In  other  instances, 
man  has  determined  the  scene  of  future 
favors,  asking  that  each  time  she  is 
invoked  in  a  particular  place,  the  Blessed 
Mediatrix  hear  and  intercede ;  that  she 
will  receive  the  prayer  of  her  faithful 
children;  that  her  '*eyes  also  shall  be 
open,"  and  her  "ears  attentive  to  the 
prayers  of  him  that  shall  pray  in  this 
place";  that  her  name  shall  abide  with 
it,  and  neither  her  eyes  nor  her  ears  be 
turned  away  for  evermore. 

Contracts  of  this  sort,  lovingly  entered 
into  between  a  mother  and  her  children, 
vary  infinitely  in  their  circumstances;  but, 
as  a  whole,  they  form  a  poem  written  in 
letters  of  stone  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth.  Now  it  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
ancient  and  populous  city  that  Our  I^ady 
has  created  a  centre  of  piety.  Again,  in  a 
savage  desert  she  awakens  the  zeal  of  the 
monk  and  the  pilgrim.  L<ong  ago  in  the 
times  that  are  past  (as  it  was  in  Bethlehem 
with  the  shepherds  of  the  fields),  a  grotto, 
an  ancient  oak,  a  rustic  shed,  sufficed  for 
the  worshippers.  In  the  Eternal  City,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  utmost  dignity  and 
gr.indeur  presides  over  the  shrines  of  the 
Virgin  Mother. 

St.  Mary  Major  is  the  heiress  of  a  pious 
patrician  family,  to  whom  Our  I^ady  made 
known  her  choice  of  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  Seven  Hills.  There,  under  the 
ardor  of  a  June  sun,  she  traced  with  a 
fall  of  snow  the  plan  of  this  noble 
basilica.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Saragossa,  Our 
Lady  installed  herself  in  the  ruins  of  an 
old  pagan  temple.  And  often  there  was  no 
need  of  her  making  use  of  a  formal  com- 
mand; a  miraculous  circumstance  sufficed 
to  reveal  her  will  to  the  pious  founder.  At 


Montserrat  this  miraculous  circumstance 
was  the  uncovering  of  a  Madonna  buried 
in  the  time  of  the  Moors;  at  Bon  Secours 
it  was  a  victory  obtained  by  prayer;  while 
at  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse  it  was  the 
touching  deliverance  of  three  Crusaders 
and  the  conversion  to  the  true  faith  of 
an  Egyptian  princess ;  at  Lourdes,  the 
apparition  of  Our  Lady  herself  made 
known  her  desire. 

Often,  however,  there  is  no  chronicle  of 
the  circumstance  which  aroused  the  faith 
and  awakened  the  zeal  of  those  selected 
to  carry  out  her  will.  On  unfrequented 
roads  of  sequestered  valleys  and  barren 
hillsides  we  find  innumerable  rustic 
chapels.  Their  only  history  is  what  the 
peasants  of  the  neighboring  village  have 
to  tell  of  the  little  lamp,  the  fresh  flowers, 
the  spotless  linen,  and  the  ex-voios  that 
tapestry  its  walls.  But  Mary  knows  her 
servants  and  her  courtiers ;  that  is  all- 
sufficient. 

A  great  many  of  the  churches  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  owe  their  founda- 
tion to  the  personal  piety  of  Apostles, 
early  missionaries,  or  other  zealous 
servants  of  God.  Thus,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, St.  Peter  erected  a  church  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady  at  Anterade ;  St.  Martha 
followed  his  example  at  Marseilles;  and 
St.  Materna  at  Tongres,  in  the  Indies. 
In  several  places,  as  at  Chartres,  the  saints 
must  have  had  even  more  remarkable 
predecessors,  who,  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  honored  ''the  Virgin  who 
should  be  with  child."  Certain  churches 
of  the  Mother  of  Mercy  are  monuments 
of  expiation;  for  our  rude  ancestors  knew 
how  to  repair  their  evil  deeds,  and  to 
draw  from  the  treasures  of  innocence  Our 
Lord  has  opened  to  us.  Others  are  the 
fruits  of  enthusiasm.  History  tells  of 
the  occasions  upon  which  these  memo- 
rials of  love  were  erected;  and  recounts 
how  rich  and  poor,  priest  and  soldier, 
were  united  in  the  work.  Merchants  gave 
their  gold,  artisans  their  skill,  princes  lent 
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their   aid   to  it,  and   women  contributed 
according   to   their  power. 

But  it  was  those  pure  souls,  the  religious 
of  both  sexes,  the  holy  prelates,  the  pious 
princes,  who  most  frequently  laid  the 
foundations  of  such  shrines.  To  them  the 
visible  structure  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  a  grand  plan  of  spiritual  growth.  There 
is  a  marvellously  mystic  intelligence  in 
the  places  and  the  names  chosen  by  them. 
They  seized  upon  the  mystery  or  the 
thought  which  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  solitary  valley  or  the  thronged  capital, 
the  solemn  shore  of  the  sea  or  the  quiet 
village  street.  They  have  distributed 
harmoniously  over  the  whole  earth  the 
different  Joyful,  Sorrowful  and  Glorious 
Mysteries,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  a  mighty  rosary;  while 
not  only  chapels  and  monasteries,  but  cities 
and  even  entire  kingdoms,  become  a  per- 
petual commemoration  of  Mary  and  her 
feasts.  In  the  New  World,  especially  in 
South  America,  it  was  piety  which  named 
the  various  discoveries  and  settlements. 
A  glance  at  its  map  is  like  a  peep  into 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  Book  of  Hours.  One 
sees  nothing  but  Conceptions,  Nativities, 
Assumptions,  Dolores,  Rosaries,  I^oretos, 
and  such  names,  to  say  nothing  of  St. 
Annes  and  St.  Josephs. 

In  the  Old  World  there  are  few  St. 
Mary's  of  Marienburg,  or  names  of  that 
sort.  In  such  cases,  the  secular  name  of 
the  city  must  have  been  lost  in  the  popu- 
larity of  Our  Lady;  or  the  isolated  mon- 
astery, the  solitary  hermitage,  must  have 
become  a  city.  But  in  compensation  we 
have  local  reminders,  deeply  rooted  and 
widespread.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
Palestine,  where  the  footprints  of  Mary 
may  be  said  to  have  left  ineflfaceable 
marks.  In  proportion,  it  is  true  of  all 
the  Christian  kingdoms.  For  each  has 
received  special  favors  from  her;  each  has 
thrown  itself  into  some  interest  of  the 
Mother  of  God ;  each  has  clothed  its  devo- 
tions and  displayed  its  homage  with  the 


national  features  and  the  national  colors. 

Greece  has  given  us  the  theological 
Virgin  by  defining  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Maternity,  around  which  gravitate  all  the 
other  mysteries  of  love  and  beauty.  Italy, 
less  profound  than  Greece,  shows  us  the 
Mother  of  God  according  to  the  flesh,  the 
Mother  of  man  in  Jesus.  Italy  proclaims 
her  love  in  the  old  language  of  the  Mistress 
of  the  World;  she  murmurs  it  to  her  little 
children  in  the  modern  tongue;  she  reveals 
it  to  the  eye  through  inimitable  master- 
pieces of  art.  The  chivalrous  Spaniard 
maintains  against  the  world  the  immacu- 
late honor  of  the  royal  Virgin  of  his 
dreams,  and  in  his  combats  wears  her  token 
above  his  heart  and  on  his  crest.  To  her 
he  offers  the  homage  of  his  victories,  and 
seeks  repose  at  her  feet.  In  France  Our 
lyady  is  Queen,  triumphant  and  beloved. 
The  echoes  of  the  Assumption  are  always 
ready  to  break  forth  in  psalms  and  hymns 
of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  over  her 
glories.  The  Virgin  of  the  German  natioQ 
is  the  great  Spouse  and  Mother  of  souls; 
the  finest  intellects  delight  in  following 
her  obediently  into  her  empire  of  wisdom, 
there  to  meditate  upon  the  secrets  of 
eternal  love. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  pass  in  review 
all  the  nations.  In  every  one,  however, 
there  still  remain  crowns  to  offer  upon  the 
altars  of  the  Mother  of  God.  When  all 
nations  shall  have  attained  their  spiritual 
maturity,  we  shall  behold  them  all  bearing: 
to  her  their  fruits,  and  paying  to  her 
their  homage  and  their  tributes. 

The  idea  of  Mary,  widespread  through- 
out the  earth,  and  graven  upon  its  stones 
or  tinging  all  its  customs,  tends  to- 
become  more  intimately  personal  with  each 
individual.  The  school- girl,  not  content 
with  the  common  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  has  also  a  little  sanctuary  for  her- 
self, in  which  to  purify  the  first  and  last 
thoughts  of  the  day  and  the  meditations  of 
the  night.  She  finds  in  her  medal  or  her 
Scapular  a  movable  oratory,  which  appeals 
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to  her  heart  without  restraining  its  buoy- 
ancy. The  youthful  shepherdess,  no  less 
pious,  and  perhaps  more  humble,  finds  in 
a  nature  and  her  own  heart  a  universal 
sanctuary,  where  all  breathes  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  chanting  their  praises  and  thriving 
on  their  love.  In  after  years,  when  the 
school -girl  and  the  shepherdess  shall  have 
both  grown  old,  many  of  their  sweetest 
memories  will  hover  around  the  spot 
where  the  smile  of  our  Blessed  Mother 
so  often  shed  its  light  upon  them. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FI^ORA    HAINSS    I^OUGHEAD,   AUTHOR    OF   "THB 

MAN  WHO  WAS    GUII^TY,"  "THS  ABANDONED 

CI,AIM,"  ETC. 


II.— (Continued.) 

RELIEVED  from  the  restraint  of  his 
wife's  presence,  Graham  proceeded  to 
unfold  his  scheme: 

*'Now  I  am  going  to  explain  thie 
plan  I  have  under  consideration,  and 
you  can  see  for  yourselves  that  there's 
a  mint  of  money  in  it,"  he  began. 

**Out  with  it,  Graham!  Going  to  cut 
ofif  a  comet's  tail,  or  build  a  railroad  to 
the  moon?"  jested  the  Major;  for  Paul 
Graham  was  celebrated  for  his  brilliant 
schemes,  which  invariably  extracted 
money  from  other  people's  pockets, 
without  putting  much  into  his  own. 

''It's  all  very  well  to  make  game  of 
it,"  rejoined  Graham,  with  dignity;  "but 
when  you  walk  or  drive  to  Oakland 
dry-shod,  across  a  good,  substantial  bridge, 
you  may  like  to  remember  that  you  ridi- 
culed the  man  who  was  the  first  to  place 
the  scheme  before  the  public." 

The  rest  held  their  breath  at  the 
announcement  of  this  prodigious  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  speaker,  perceiving  that 
he  had  made  an  impression,  proceeded  to 
expand  his  idea. 


'*I  assure  you  that  there's  nothing 
visionary  about  it.  It's  as  practical  a 
scheme  as  I  ever  undertook. " 

"That's  not  saying  much  in  its  favor," 
interpolated  the  Major. 

"You  are  all  aware  that  I'm  a  practical 
civil  engineer,  as  capable  a  one  as  there 
is  in  the  country,"  Graham  went  on, 
disdaining  to  notice  this  interruption.  "I 
have  been  at  work  on  this  subject  for 
weeks ;  for  I  determined  to  say  nothing 
about  it  until  I  knew  every  inch  of  my 
ground.  I  have  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  hydrographic  chart  of  the  bay,  and 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  shallowness 
of  some  of  the  soundings.  Good,  solid 
bottom,  too,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
line.  The  tide  doesn't  begin  to  present 
the  obstacles  that  the  engineers  encoun- 
tered in  the  action  of  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  at  St  Louis.  With  a  system  of 
stone  piers,  spans  of  the  central  arches 
nine  hundred  feet  (you  see,  I've  figured 
it  all  out),  and  roadway  a  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  the  water,  there  would  be 
no  impediment  to  navigation,  and  the 
whole  structure  could  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  only  six  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  only  trouble  is  to  get  the 
right  men  to  take  it  up.  The  Southern 
Pacific  people  are  the  right  ones.  They 
could  scarcely  afibrd  to  have  any  one  else 
get  hold  of  it.  But  do  you  know  my  chief 
obstacle  to  laying  the  matter  properly 
before  them?" 

Graham  looked  around  at  his  auditors 
with  a  good-natured  smile. 

"Can't  imagine,  I'm  sure.  It  certainly 
can't  be  want  of  cheek,"  murmured  the 
Major,  under  breath. 

As  before,  Graham  ignored  the  caustic 
reflection. 

"I  haven't  a  decent  suit  of  clothes," 
he  said,  beamingly.  "Absurd  situation, 
isn't  it?  But  those  men  think  so  much 
of  money,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  that 
one  can't  go  before  them  like  a  beggar." 

"Of  course  not,"  some   one   assented. 
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''There's  a  fortune  -  in  it,'*  asserted 
Graham,  confidently.  "Why  can  not  we 
keep  it  to  ourselves?  Suppose  we  form  a 
joint-stock  company? — incorporate,  take 
up  so  many  shares  ourselves,  according 
to  what  we  each  have  to  spare ;  take  an 
office  in  some  central  place,  get  out  our 
maps  and  prospectus,  then  advertise  on 
a  big  scale,  and  put  our  stock  on  the 
market.  To  say  nothing  of  the  margin 
we  would  leave  ourselves  on  the  shares, 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  a  gigantic 
land  speculation  in  Oakland.  Buy  up 
land  at  low  figures,  paying  a  small  deposit 
on  the  purchase ;  and  sell  it  at  ten  times 
the  purchase  price  the  moment  the  scheme 
,  is  fairly  under  way.  What  do  you  say?" 
^  "I  would  sooner  take  stock  in  a  pair  of 
I  blue  jeans  and  a  shovel,"  said  Mr.  I^indsay, 
'  severely  (he  had  contributed  to  Graham's 
schemes  before).  "Any  time  you  feel 
like  investing  in  them,  apply  to  me." 

"All  right!"  returned  Graham,  airily, 
not  in  the  least  dismayed  at  the  old  man's 
tones  and  words.  "One  could  scarcely 
expect  a  man  of  your  age  to  be  interested 
in  undertakings  of  such  magnitude,  Mr. 
Lindsay. ' ' 

"My  age!"  indignantly  exclaimed  the 
old  artist. 

"I  don't  think  I  would  draw  the  new- 
comers into  any  tricks  for  fooling  away 
money,  Graham,"  said  Gastonberry,  con- 
siderately; for  he  had  his  own  reasons  for 
deprecating  any  reckless  waste  of  the  new 
people's  available  cash.  "They  seem  a 
very  nice  set.  That  Dalrymple  is  a  partic- 
ularly amiable  fellow.  I  lent  him  a  hand 
in  getting  a  heavy  piece  of  furniture  in 
place  yesterday.  It's  only  fair  to  treat 
them  in  a  neighborly  way. ' ' 

Graham  looked  at  Gastonberry  with 
rank  suspicion,  and  the  actor  quailed 
beneath  his  gaze. 

Meantime,  in  the  selfsame  hour  that 
this  conversation  was  taking  place,  three 
young  people  held  a  consultation  in  the 
rooms  below. 


"I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  have 
been  desperately  extravagant,"  observed 
Dalrymple,  with  a  laugh.  ' '  You  girls  can 
not  guess  how  much  I  have  left  after 
fitting  up  my  studio." 

"I  hope  you  have  ifiore  than  I,"  replied 
his  sister  Olive,  a  tall,  stately  girl.  "Of 
course  the  parlor  and  bedroom  furniture, 
which  I  undertook  to  buy,  are  the  most 
important  items,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
piano.  I  think  I  do  very  well  to  have 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  my  purse 
after  fitting  up  the  rooms  so  comfortably.'* 

She  looked  about  her  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  quite  justified  by  their  sur- 
roundings; for  although  the  fittings  of  the 
rooms  were  neither  very  costly  nor  lavish, 
the  furniture  was  substantial  and  in  per- 
fect taste,  the  draperies  pleasing  in  tone 
and  texture;  and  the  expression  of  perfect 
harmony  that  prevailed  throughout  lent 
the  apartments  a  homelike  look  that  is 
usually  acquired  only  by  long  usage. 

"The  sum  total  of  my  exchequer 
amounts  to  exactly  four  dollars  and  thirty- 
five  cents,"  announced  the  young  man, 
carefully  counting  out  the  sum  in  silver, 
and  spreading  it  on  the  mantel. 

"Cliffe  Dalrymple!  Fourteen  hundred 
and — seventy-five  cents  spent  for  those 
stones  and  knives  and  a  chair  or  two!" 

' '  Sixty-five  cents, — be  accurate,  Olive, " 
returned  the  sculptor,  nonchalantly.  "And 
I  don't  mind  telling  you,  girls,  that  I 
should  have  been  twenty  dollars  better 
off  if  that  young  man  with  the  blonde 
mustache — I  have  his  card  here  some- 
where— name's  Gastonberry,  and  it  seems 
he  plays  at  one  of  the  theatres — hadn't 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  short  of 
money,  and  it  was  after  banking  hours. 
It  looks  as  if  you  would  have  the  support 
of  this  household  thrown  upon  you,  Janet, 
until    I    get   started  in  my   profession.". 

"But  I  haven't  anything  to  support 
you  with!"  said  the  girl,  in  dismay. 

' '  No  money  at  all  ?  "  cried  the  brother 
and  sister,  in  amazement. 
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**Not  a  single  penny,"  repeated  the 
girl,  distressed. 

''But,  Janet,  you  had  the  same  amount 
we  had  —  fifteen  hundred  dollars, — and 
nothing  in  the  world  to  buy  except  the 
kitchen  furniture  and  a  few  supplies.'* 

"Nothing  in  the  world  to  buy!'* 
echoed  the  girl.  "You  forget  the  dishes 
and  the  table-linen  and  the  glassware 
and  the  cooking  utensils.  My  gas  range 
cost  a  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  and 
it  is  a  beauty.  My  marble  pastry  slab 
was  thirty  dollars ;  my  patent  meal 
chest,  thirty;  my  refrigerator,  sixty;  my 
patent  dishwasher,  seventy-five;  the  cork- 
matting  for  the  floor,  forty  more ;  the 
agate-ware  cooking  utensils  alone — stew- 
pans,  frying-pans,  dish-pans,  milk -pans, 
dippers,  pails,  basins,  kettles,  mixing 
dishes,  measuring  cups — such  a  lovely 
assortment! — were  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars.  A  brass  kettle  was  five  dollars,  a 
porcelain  preserving  kettle  eight  And 
when  it  came  to  china,  I  never  felt  so  poor 
in  my  life;  but  we  have  a  lovely  tea-set 
and  Sevres  cups;  and  the  mush-bowls  are 
treasures, — real  Cloisson^.  And  the  table- 
linen  is  exquisite.  But  the  dinner  set  is 
the  cheapest  kind,  and  I  had  to  buy  nickel 
spoons.  I  finished  my  purchases  after 
five  o'clock,  and  I  hadn't  even  half  a 
dime  left  to  pay  my  car-fare,  and  walked 
home  in  the  dusk  all  the  way  from 
Market  Street" 

Something  in  the  situation  seemed  to 
afiford  intense  amusement  to  these  irrespon- 
sible young  people.  Instead  of  exhibiting 
a  proper  concern  at  the  financial  straits 
into  which  they  had  wandered,  they 
stared  at  oue  another  with  eyes  brimful  of 
fun,  and  then  burst  into  a  hearty  chorus 
of  laughter. 

"We  can't  suffer,"  said  Janet,  gleefully, 
"so  long  as  the  flour  and  the  sugar  and 
the  coffee  hold  out  And  I've  laid  in 
enough  spices  to  last  an  age,  and  canned 
goods  enough  for  a  party  of  shipwrecked 
mariners." 


"And  the  rent  is  paid  for  a  month  to 
come,"  cheerfully  chimed  in  Dalrymple. 
"By  that  time  I  shall  be  well  under  way 
in  my  profession." 

"I  shall  spend  all  the  money  I  have 
left  in  advertising  in  the  daily  papers  for 
music  pupils,"  added  Miss  Dalrymple, 
with  decision. 

"And  I  certainly  shall  find  something 
to  do  soon,"  said  Janet  Duncan,  hopefully. 
"Until  then  I  am  going  to  have  the  most 
delightful  time  in  the  world,  cooking  over 
that  beautiful  gas  range.  Such  cakes  and 
such  puddings  as  you  shall  have!" 

Olive  Dalrymple,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  of  the  trio  who  had  the  slightest 
sense  of  responsibility  or  worldly  wisdom, 
checked  their  indecorous  gayety. 

"I  am  afraid  that  we  are  going  to  be 
placed  in  a  very  embarrassing  position," 
she  said.  "Coming  here  perfect  strangers, 
with  neither  acquaintances  nor  credit,  we 
may  appear  like  downright  adventurers. 
What  will  all  these  people  think  of  us?" 

At  .  this  the  three  were  genuinely 
troubled.  Yet  at  the  very  moment  "all 
these  people"  were  voting  to  befriend 
them,  because  of  this  very  financial  peril 
that  threatened  to  engulf  them. 

IIL— A  Chance  Shot. 

The  next  forenoon,  as  these  three 
recruits  to  the  rank-s  of  Bohemia  loitered 
in  their  little  sitting-room,  the  girls 
adding  some  finishing  touches  to  its 
adornment,  Dalrymple  deep  in  the 
morning  paper,  there  came  a  soft  rap  on 
the  door,  which  Janet  hastened  to  answer. 

She  found  a  diminutive  figure,  clad  in 
a  trailing  skirt  which  lay  on  the  ground 
a  yard  all  around,  a  lace  mantilla  on  the 
plump  shoulders,  a  bonnet  with  long  ties 
streaming  down  either  side  of  the  roguish 
face,  one  hand  lost  in  a  kid  glove  three 
times  its  size,  and  the  other  proudly 
clasping  the  ivory  handle  of  a  large  black 
silk  parasol  which  was  spread  over  the 
tiny  golden  head. 
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"Oh,  you   funny    little    mite!"    critd 

^anet,  throwing  the  door  wide  open,  that 

the  others  might  enjoy  the  extraordinary 

■spectacle.  "What  do  you  want,  and  where 

<3o  you  come  from?" 

"I  lives  upstairs,  an'  I  come  to  call  on 
fou,"  explained  the  mite,  with  dignity. 

' '  You  dear  child !  Could  any  one  have 
a  more  delightful  guest!"  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  lifting  the  pretty  little  maid 
in  her  arms,  her  eyes  shining  with  fun  as 
she  abetted  the  escapade  by  carrying  the 
small  visitor  into  the  room  and  shutting 
the  door,  when  she  proceeded  in  triumph 
to  exhibit  her  captive  to  her  companions. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  dear?  "  asked 
Olive. 

"Dor' thy  Graham,"  answered  the  child, 
gazing  in  undisguised  admiration  at  the 
handsome  girl,  in  her  pretty  morning 
gown. 

"And  to  whom  do  you  belong?"  asked 
Cliflfe,  reaching  out  his  hand  to  touch  a 
golden  tendril  that  had  strayed  from  be- 
neath the  brim  of  the  sober  brown  bonnet. 

"To  mamma  and  Uncle  Tom.  I  loves 
my  papa  some,  but  I  doesn't  belong  to 
him,"  said  the  little  one  with  decision, 
-whereat  the  young  people  exchanged  won- 
dering glances.  But  their  own  turn  was 
coming.  Patting  the  folds  of  her  long  skirt, 
and  tossing  her  bonnet  strings  back  from 
lier  pink  cheeks,  the  small  body  turned 
inquisitor.  Directing  'the  gaze  of  her 
sweet  blue  eyes  full  upon  Olive  Dalrymple, 
she  asked,  solemnly: 

"Is  you  'spec table?" 

"Respectable!"  repeated  Miss  Dalrym- 
ple, her  cheeks  aflame.  "Is  that  what 
you  mean, — respectable?" 

With  a  vague  consciousness  of  her  own 
audacity,  Dorothy  bobbed  her  little  head 
in  assent,  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
in  abashed  silence.  Dalrymple  and  Miss 
Duncan,  after  their  first  moment  of 
embarrassment,  met  each  other's  eyes,  and 
laughed  outright,  in  the  irresponsible 
manner  that  characterized  them. 


"Miss  Dorothy,"  said  the  young  man, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  gravity,  "I 
hope  we  are  respectable.  What  do  you 
think  about  it  yourself?" 

"I  sink  so,  an'  my  mamma  sinks  so 
too,"  the  child  hastened  to  explain,  dimly 
aware  that  her  inquiry  was  for  some  reason 
not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  demands 
of  visiting  etiquette. 

"I  am  sure  that  we  are  respectable," 
insisted  Dalrymple,  with  growing  confi- 
dence. "And,  to  prove  to  you  that  we  are 
perfectly  respectable.  Miss  Dorothy,  I  am 
going  to  make  a  popgun  from  this  piece 
of  bamboo,  and  you  shall  play  'soldier' 
with  me.  How  will  that  please  you, 
Dorothy?" 

' '  Oh,  I  know  how  to  play  soldier  I ' '  cried 
the  wee  visitor,  scrambling  down  from 
Janet's  lap.  "Uncle  Tom  play  soldier 
and  fight  Injuns.  We  play  it  lots,  me  an* 
Uncle  Tom." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  young  man, had 
constructed  a  very  creditable  popgun  from 
a  bamboo  rod,  and  fitted  a  cork  to  it. 
Discarding  her  borrowed  finery,  the  child 
joined  with  great  glee  in  the  sport;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Janet,  watching 
the  play  with  jealous  eyes,  forsook  her 
dignity  and  joined  them.  In  the  midst  of 
their  sport  there  came  a  step  in  the  hall 
outside  the  door.  The  popgun  happened 
to  be  in  Janet's  hands. 

"Injuns!  Shoot!"  cried  little  Dorothy, 
in  an  assumed  panic. 

Expecting  that  the  step  would  go  on, 
Janet  aimed  the  gun  at  the  door;  and,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  cork  flew 
directly  in  the  eye  of  a  young  man  who 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  without  the 
foimality  of  knocking.  He  sprang  back 
in  dismay. 

"Oh,  dear!  Now  I  have  put  out  your 
eye  ! ' '  exclaimed  the  young  girl  in  distress, 
forgetting  that  such  a  judgment  was  no 
more  than  the  intruder  deserved,  for 
taking  such  a  liberty. 

"N — no.  I  think  it  is  only  a  temporary 
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injury,"  answered  the  stranger,  applying 
his  handkerchief  to  the  injured  optic,  and 
trying  to  speak  reassuringly.  ''What  was 
it,  anyhow?  A  minie-ball  or  a  simple 
bullet?" 

*'It  was  nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  cork, ' '  said  Janet,  awake  now  to  the 
stranger's  presumption,  trying  to  speak 
with  offended  dignity,  and  failing  signally. 

**Acork!" 

**A  cork  from  this  popgun." 

*'0h!^' 

The  gentleman  tried  to  speak  in 
a  matter-of-fact  tone,  as  if  it  were  an 
everyday  experience  to  be  shot  with 
a  popgun  in  the  hands  of  a  young  lady, 
on  entering  a  strange  door.  Then  he 
added,  in  a  more  natural  voice: 

* '  I  am  afraid  /  am  the  one  who  ought 
to  apologize.  The  fact  is,  I  came  home  a 
few  minutes  ago,  to  find  my  sister — we 
live  on  the  floor  above — distracted  over 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  her  little 
daughter." 

''Uncle  Tom,  is  you  killed?"  piped  a 
very  small  and  very  contrite  voice,  and  a 
frightened  face  peeped  from  the  shelter  of 
the  young  sculptor's  legs. 

"So  you  are  here,  little  girl?  I  thought 
my  ears  could  not  deceive  me. ' '  And  the 
stranger  caught  wee  Dorothy  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her.  The  next  moment  he 
turned  pale,  and  dropped  into  a  chair  that 
stood  near  the  door. 

"Oh,  dear!  Is  it  your  eye?  Sha'n't  I 
bring  you  a  wet  cloth?  I  am  afraid  it  is 
dreadfully  hurt." 

"Not  at  all.  It  doesn't  amount  to  any- 
thing," insisted  the  strange  gentleman, 
valiantly ;  winking  very  hard  and  trying 
to  look  the  girl  in  the  face  with  his  well 
eye,  thereby  contriving  to  give  a  peculiar 
and  sinister  expression  to  a  countenance 
that  was  at  best  possessed  of  little  beauty, 
and  that  commended  itself  only  for  its 
manliness. 

"I'll  be  all  right  in  a  moment,"  he 
went  on  to  reassure  them.  "I  sliould  have 


introduced  myself  before.  I'm  a  newspaper 
man — Seymour,  of  the  Daily  Index.  Been 
out  all  night  on  a  tough  detail.  Fact  is, 
I've  hardly  eaten  or  slept  for  the  last 
thirty-six  hours.  If  you  really  would  like 
to  make  amends  for  the  injury  you  have 
done  me,"  turning  his  unhurt  eye  on 
Janet  with  a  comical  expression, "  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  be  shot  in  the  other 
eye  for  a  cup  of  that  fragrant  beverage 
over  there,"  indicating  the  table,  where  a 
delicate  wreath  of  steam  curled  upward 
from  the  forgotten  coffee-pot,  standing  on 
a  small  gas  heater. 

This  suggestion  was  made  so  innocently 
and  in  such  good  faith  that  no  one 
remembered  the  ordinary  rules  of  conven- 
tionality. Dalrymple  himself  hastened  to 
pour  out  a  cup,  remarking  genially : 

' '  You  remind  me  of  Molly  Molasses,  an 
old  Penobscot  Indian  we  used  to  see  when 
we  spent  our  summers  in  New  England. 
Some  one  gave  her  a  bottle  of  whiskey  to 
rub  on  a  sore  toe.  She  drained  it  to  the 
last  drop,  then  tapped  her  foot  softly, 
saying :    '  You  go  there  ! '  " 

They  all  laughed  at  this  reminiscence, 
trite  as  it  was  to  three  of  them ;  while 
Janet  hastened  to  supplement  the  steaming 
cup  with  a  plate  of  delicately  browned 
rolls,  and  dropped  a  couple  of  eggs  into 
an  enamelled  bowl,  that  she  had  filled 
with  water  and  placed  over  the  gas. 

"If  we  have  cheated  you  out  of  your 
breakfast  by  taking  possession  of  your  dear 
little  niece,  you  must  let  us  make  it  up 
to  you,"  she  said,  with  a  charming  smile. 

As  the  visitor  lifted  the  cup  to  his 
lips,  he  put  it  down  again  with  a  sudden 
twinge  of  conscience. 

"My  sister!-" 

"I  will  run  up  and  explain,"  volun- 
teered Dalrymple.    "Where  is  she?" 

"Room  45,  next  floor,"  replied  the 
guest,  availing  himself  of  the  offer  without 
the  least  embarrassment.  "The  number's 
off;  but  you'll  know  the  door  by  a  rather 
clever  cartoon  of  your  humble   servant, 
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sketched  on  the  panel  by  a  young  friend 
of  mine.  This  cup  of  coflfee,"  raising  his 
eyes  gratefully  to  Janet,  "would  restore 
sight  to  the  blind." 

This  acquaintance,  so  oddly  begun,  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  three  newcomers  in  Bohemia. 

(To    be  continued.) 


Old  Monterey. 


Our  Lady  of  Light. 


BY   FRANCIS  W.  GRBY. 


-"  TPAII,,  full  of  grace!"  oh!  by  that  angel- 
GTi     greeting, 

So  meekly  heard, 
^Oain  for  us  heavenly  grace,  again  repeating 

Each  wondrous  word. 

Hail,  full  of  grace! "  the  gloom  is  gathering 
round  us, 

And  all  is  night; 
Oh !   since    amid   the    darkness    thou    hast 
found  us, 

Gain  for  us  light. 

^'Hail,  full  of  grace!"  the  power  of   the 
Highest 

O'ershadowed  thee; 
When   doubt  and  fear  and  danger  all   are 
nighest, 

Our  succor  be. 

I^ady  of  Wght,  for  those  who  do  not  know  thee 

Oh,  intercede ! 
Gain  for  them  light  to  see  the  debt  they 
owe  thee. 

How  great  their  need. 

''Hail,  full  of  grace!"  Spouse  of  the  Spirit 
Holy, 

Dear  I,ady,  pray 
That  we   may  grow  like  thee,  more  pure, 
more  lowly, 

From  day  to  day. 

Gain  for  us  grace  to  rise  above  our  weakness. 
Each  doubt,  each  sin; 

Gain  for  us  light   and  faith   and  strength 
and  meekness, 

Our  crown  to  win. 


BY  CHARI^ES  WARREN  STODDARD. 
II. 

IN  1829  Captain  Robinson,  the  author 
of  ' '  Life  in  California ' '  in  the  good  old 
mission  days,  wrote  thus  of  his  first  sight 
of  Monterey:  '*  The  sun  had  just  risen,  and, 
glittering  through  the  lofty  pines  that 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hills, 
threw  its  light  upon  the  lawn  beneath. 
On  our  left  was  the  Presidio,  with  its 
chapel  dome  and  towering  flag-stafi"  in 
conspicuous  elevation.  On  the  right,  upon 
a  rising  ground,  was  seen  the  Castillo^  or 
fort,  surmounted  by  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
cannon.  The  intervening  space  between 
these  two  points  was  enlivened  by  the 
hundred  scattered  dwellings  that  form 
the  town,  and  here  and  there  groups  of 
cattle  grazing. 

* 'After  breakfast  G.  and  myself  went  on 
shore,  on  a  visit  to  the  Commandant,  Don 
Marian  Estrada,  whose  residence  stood  in 
the  central  part  of  the  town,  in  the  usual 
route  from  the  beach  to  the  Presidio.  In 
external  appearance,  notwithstanding  it 
was  built  of  adobe — brick  made  by  the 
mixture  of  soft  mud  and  straw,  moulded 
and  dried  in  the  sun, — it  was  not  displeas- 
ing; for  the  outer  walls  had  been  plastered 
and  whitewashed,  giving  it  a  cheerful  and 
inviting  aspect.  Like  all  dwellings  in  the 
warm  countries  of  America,  it  was  but 
one  story  in  height,  covered  with  tiles, 
and  occupied,  in  its  entire  premises,  an 
extensive  square. 

*'  Our  Don  was  standing  at  his  door;  and 
as  we  approached,  he  sallied  jjgrth  to  meet 
us  with  true  Castilian  co 
G.,  shook  me  cordially 
bowed   us   ceremoniou; 
Here  we  seated  oursel 
his  right.   During  conve 
passed   freely  ;    and,  althou 
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in  the  day,  a  proffer  was  made  of  refresh- 
ments. ' ' 

In  1835  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  the  author  of 
*'Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  found 
Monterey  but  little  changed;  some  of  the 
cannon  were  unmounted,  but  the  Presidio 
was  still  the  centre  of  life  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  town  was  apparently  thriv- 
ing. Day  after  day  the  small  boats  plied 
between  ship  and  shore,  and  the  population 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  delights  of  shop- 
ping. Shopping  was  done  on  shipboard  ; 
each  ship  was  a  storehouse  of  attractive 
and  desirable  merchandise,  and  the  little 
boats  were  kept  busy  all  day  long  bearing 
customers  to  and  fro. 

In  1846  prices  were  ruinously  high,  as 
the  alcalde  was  free  to  confess — he  being 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  clergy- 
man into  the  bargain.  Unbleached  cottons, 
worth  6  cents  per  yard  in  New  York, 
brought  50  cents,  60  cents,  75  cents  in 
old  Monterey.  Cowhide  shoes  were  $10 
per  pair;  the  most  ordinary  knives  and 
forks,  $10  per  dozen;  poor  tea,  $3  per  pound ; 
truck- wheels,  $75  per  pair.  The  revenue 
of  these  enormous  imposts  passed  into  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  who  had 
placed  themselves  by  violence  or  fraud  at 
the  head  of  the  Government. 

In  those  days  a  "blooded  "  horse  and  a 
pack  of  cards  were  thought  to  be  among 
the  necessaries  of  life.  One  of  the  luxuries 
was  a  rancho  sixty  miles  in  length,  owned 
by  Captain  Sutter  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento.  Native  prisoners,  arrested  for 
robbery  and  confined  in  the  adobe  jail  at 
Monterey,  clamored  for  their  guitars,  and 
the  nights  were  filled  with  music  until 
the  rascals  swung  at  half-mast. 

In  August,  1846,  The  Californian,  the 
first  newspaper  established  on  the  coast, 
was  issued  by  Colton  &  Semple.  The  type 
and  press  were  once  the  properliy  of  the 
Franciscan  friars,  and  .used  by  them;  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  English  w,  the  com- 
positors on  The  Californian  doubled  the 
Spanish  v.  The  journal  was  printed  half  in 


English  and  half  in  Spanish,  on  cigarette- 
paper  about  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap- 
Terms,  $3  per  year  in  advance ;  single- 
copies,  12}^  cents  each.  Semple  was  a  man, 
just  suited  to  the  newspaper  office  he 
occupied;  he  stood  six  feet  eight  inches  in. 
moccasins,  was  dressed  in  buckskin,  and 
wore  a  foxskin  cap. 

The  first  jury  of  the  alcaldean  court 
was  empanelled  in  September,  1846. 
Justice  flourished  for  about  three  years.  In 
1 849  Bayard  Taylor  wrote :  ' '  Monterey  has 
the  appearance  of  a  deserted  town  :  few 
people  in  the  streets,  business  suspended,'* 
etc.  Rumors  of  gold  had  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  inhabitants,-  and  the  capital 
was  deserted ;  elsewhere  was  metal  more 
attractive.  The  town  never  recovered 
from  that  shock.  It  gradually  declined 
until  few,  save  Bohemian  artists  and 
Italian  and  Chinese  fishermen,  took  note  of 
it.  The  settlement  was  obsolete  in  my  day; 
the  survivors  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
memories  and  their  interest  in  everything. 
Thrice  in  my  early  pilgrimages  I  asked 
where  the  Presidio  had  stood;  on  these 
occasions  did  the  oldest  inhabitant  and 
his  immediate  juniors  vaguely  point  me 
to  three  several  quarters  of  the  town.  I 
believe  in  my  heart  that  the  pasture  in 
front  of  the  old  church — then  sacred  to 
three  cows  and  a  calf — was  the  cradle  of 
civilization  in  the  far  West. 

The  original  custom-house — there  was 
no  mistaking  it,  for  it  was  founded  on  a 
rock — overhung  the  sea,  while  the  waves 
broke  gently  at  its  base,  and  rows  of 
sea-gulls  sat  solemnly  on  the  skeletons  of 
stranded  whales  scattered  along  the  beach. 
A  Captain  Lambert  dwelt  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  building ;  a  goat  fed  in  the  large 
hall — it  bore  the  complexion  of  a  stable — 
where  once  the  fashionable  element 
tripped  the  light  fantastic  toe.  In  those 
days  the  first  theatre  in  the  State  was 
opened  with  brilliant  success,  and  the 
now  long- forgotten  Binghams  appeared  in 
that  long-forgotten  drama,  '*  Putnam,  or 
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^Ktie  Lion  Son  of  '76."  The  never-to-be- 
discourteously-mentioned  years  of  our 
pioneers,  '49  and  '50,  "were  memorable 
eras  in  the  Thespian  records  of  Monterey,^* 
says  the  guide-book.  They  were  indeed; 
br  Lieutenant  Derby,  known  to  the 
terary  world  as  *'John  Phoenix'*  and 
'Squibob,"  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
f  the  stage.  But  the  Thespian  records 
me  to  an  untimely  end,  and  it  must  be 
lo'nfessed  that  Monterey  no  longer  tempts 
e  widely  strolling  player. 
I  saw  her  in  decay,  the  once  flourishing 
apital.  The  old  convent  was  windowless, 
ud  its  halls  half  filled  with  hay;  the 
arracks  and  the  calaboose,  inglorious 
ruins;  the  Block  House  and  the  Fort, 
mere  shadows  of  their  former  selves.  As 
for  Colton  Hall — the  town-hall,  named  in 
honor  of  its  builder,  the  first  alcalde, — it  is 
a  modern-looking  structure,  that  scarcely 
harmonizes  with  the  picturesque  adobes 
that  surround  it.  Colton  said  of  it:  **It 
has  been  erected  out  of  the  slender  proceeds 
of  town  lots,  the  labor  of  the  convicts, 
taxes  on  liquor  shops,  and  fines  on  gam- 
blers. The  scheme  was  regarded  with 
incredulity  by  many;  but  the  building  is 
finished,  and  the  citizens  have  assembled 
in  it,  and  christened  it  after  my  name, 
which  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  the 
odor  of  gamblers,  convicts  and  tipplers." 
Bless  his  heart!  he  need  not  have  worried 
himself.  No  one  seems  to  know  or  care 
how  the  building  was  constructed;  and 
as  for  the  name  it  bears,  it  is  as  savory 
as  any. 

The  church  was  built  in  1794,  and 
dedicated  as  the  parish  church  in  i334, 
when  the  missions  were  secularized  and 
Carmelo  abandoned.  It  is  the  most  inter- 
esting structure  in  the  town.  Much  of  the 
furniture  of  the  old  mission  is  preserved 
here :  the  holy  vessels  beaten  out  of 
solid  silver  ;  rude  but  not  unattractive 
paintings  by  nameless  artists — perhaps 
by  the  friars  themselves, — landmarks  of  a 
crusade  that  was  gloriously  successful,  but 
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the  records  of  which  are  fading  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Doubtless  the  natives  who  had  flour- 
ished under  the  nourishing  care  of  the 
mission  in  its  palmy  days,  wagged  their 
heads  wittingly  when  the  brig  Natalia 
met  her  fate.  Tradition  says  Napoleon  I. 
made  his  escape  from  Elba  on  that  brig. 
It  was  by  the  Natalia  that  Hijar,  Director 
of  Colonization,  arrived  for  the  purpose 
of  secularizing  the  missions;  and  his 
scheme  was  soon  accomplished.  But  the 
winds  blew,  and  the  waves  rose  and  beat 
upon  the  little  brig,  and  laid  her  bones  in 
the  sands  of  Monterey.  It  is  whispered 
that  when  the  sea  is  still  and  the  water 
clear,  and  the  tide  very,  very  low,  one 
may  catch  faint  glimpses  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Natalia  swathed  in  its  shroud 
of  weeds. 

There  are  two  attractions  in  the  vicinity, 
without  which  I  fear  Monterey  would 
have  ultimately  passed  from  the  mJemory 
of  man.  These  are  the  mission  at  Carmelo, 
and  the  Druid  grove  at  Cyprus  Point.  In 
the  edge  of  the  town  there  is  a  cross  which 
marks  the  spot  where  Padre  Junipero 
Serra  sang  his  first  Mass  at  Monterey. 
It  was  a  desolate  picture  when  I  last  saw 
it.  It  stood  but  a  few  yards  from  the  sea, 
in  a  lonely  hollow.  It  was  a  favorite, 
subject  with  the  artists  who  found  their 
way  thither,  and  who  were  wont  to  paint 
it  upon  the  sea-shells  that  lay  almost 
within  reach.  Now  a  marble  statue  of 
Junipero  Serra,  erected  by  Mrs.  Leland 
Stanford,  marks  the  spot. 

Six  miles  away,  beyond  the  hills,  above 
the  shallow  river,  in  sight  of  the  sparkling 
sea,  is  the  ruin  of  Carmelo.  From  the 
cross  by  the  shore  to  the  church  beyond 
the  hills,  one  reads  the  sacred  history  of 
the  coast  from  alpha  to  omega.  This,  the 
most  famous,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  of 
all  the  Franciscan  missions,  has  suffered 
the  common  fate.  In  my  day  the  roof 
was  wanting ;  the  stone  arches  were 
crumbling  one  after  another ;   the   walls 
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were  tufted  with  sun-dried  grass ;  every- 
where the  hand  of  Vandalism  had  scrawled 
his  initials  or  his  name.  The  nave  of 
the  church  was  crowded  with  neglected 
graves.  Fifteen  governors  of  the  territory 
mingle  their  dust  with  that  consecrated 
earth,  but  there  was  never  so  much  as  a 
pebble  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  lie. 
Even  the  saintly  Padre  Junipero,  who 
founded  the  mission,  and  whose  death 
was  grimly  heroic,  lay  until  recent  years 
in  an  unknown  tomb.  Thanks  to  the 
pious  eflforts  of  the  late  Father  Cassanova, 
the  precious  remains  of  Junipero  Serra, 
together  with  those  of  three  other  friars 
of  the  mission,  were  discovered,  identified, 
and  honorably  re-entombed. 

From  1770  to  1784  Padre  Junipero 
Serra  entered  upon  the  parish  record  all 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths.  These 
ancient  volumes  are  carefully  preserved, 
and  are  substantially  bound  in  leather; 
the  writing  is  bold  and  legible,  and  each 
entry  is  signed  '*  Fray  Junipero  Serra," 
with  an  odd  little  flourish  of  the  pen 
beneath.  The  last  entry  is  dated  July  30, 
1784  ;  then  Fray  Francesco  Palou,  an 
old  schoolmate  of  Junipero  Serra,  and  a 
brother  friar,  records  the  death  of  his 
famous  predecessor,  and  with  it  a  brief 
recital  of  his  life  work,  and  the  circum- 
stances at  the  close  of  it. 

Junipero  Serra  took  the  habit  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Francis  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen ;  filled  distinguished  positions  in 
Spain  and  Mexico  before  going  to  Califor- 
nia; refused  many  tempting  and  flattering 
honors;  was  made  president  of  the  fifteen 
missions  of  I^ower  California — long  since 
abandoned;  lived  to  see  his  last  mission 
thrive  mightily,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy  —  long  before  the  fall  of  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life. 

Feeling  the  approach  of  death,  Juni- 
pero Serra  confessed  himself  to  Fray 
Palou;  went  through  the  Church  offices 
for  the  dying;  joined  in  the  hymn  Tanttim 
Ergo  ''with  elevated  and  sonorous  tones," 


saith  the  chronicle, — the  congregation, 
hearing  him  intone  his  death  chaunt,  were 
awed  into  silence,  so  that  the  dying 
man's  voice  alone  finished  the  hymn ; 
then  he  repaired  to  his  cell,  where  he 
passed  the  night  in  prayer.  The  following 
morning  he  received  the  captain  and 
chaplain  of  a  Spanish  vessel  lying  in  the 
harbor,  and  said,  cheerfully,  he  thanked 
God  that  these  visitors,  who  had  traversed 
so  much  of  sea  and  land,  had  come  to 
throw  a  little  earth  upon  his  body.  Anon 
he  asked  for  a  cup  of  broth,  which  he 
drank  at  the  table  in  the  refectory;  was 
then  assisted  to  his  bed,  where  he  had 
scarcely  touched  the  pillow  when,  without 
a  murmur,  he  expired. 

In  anticipation  of  his  death,  he  had 
ordered  his  own  coffin  to  be  made  by  the 
mission  carpenter;  and  his  remains  were 
at  once  deposited  in  it.  So  precious  was 
the  memory  of  this  man  in  his  own  day 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  his 
coffin  was  preserved  from  destruction;  for 
the  populace,  venerating  even  the  wooden 
case  that  held  the  remains  of  their  spir- 
itual Father,  clamored  for  the  smallest 
fragment;  and,  though  a  strong  body- 
guard watched  over  it  until  the  interment, 
a  portion  of  his  vestment  was  abstracted 
during  the  night.  One  thinks  of  this  and 
of  the  overwhelming  sorrow  that  swept 
through  the  land  when  this  saintly  pioneer 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  legion. 

The  California  mission  reached  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  forty  years! later, 
when  it  owned  87,600  head  of  cattle, 
60,000  sheep,  2,300  calves,  1,800  horses, 
365  yoke  of  oxen,  much  merchandise, 
and  ^40,000  in  specie.  Tradition  hints 
that  this  money  was  buried  when  a  certain 
piratical-looking  craft  was  seen  hovering 
about   the   coast. 

This  wealth  is  all  gone  now — scattered 
among  the  people  who  have  allowed  the 
dear  old  mission  to  fall  into  sad  decay. 
What  a  beautiful  church  it  must  have 
been,  with  its!  quaint   carvings,  its   star- 
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window  that  seems  to  have  been  blown 
out  of  shape  in  some  wintry  wind,  and 
all  its  lines  hardened  again  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  long,  long  summer;  with 
its  Saracenic  door! — what  memories  the 
Padres  must  have  brought  with  them  of 
Spain  and  the  Moorish  seal  that  is  set 
upon  it !  Here  we  have  evidence  of  it 
painfully  wrought  out  by  the  hands  of 
rude  Indian  artisans.  The  ancient  bells 
have  been  carried  away  into  unknown 
parts;  the  owl  hoots  in  the  belfry;  the 
hills  are  shorn  of  their  conventual  tene- 
ments; while  the  wind  and  the  rain  and 
a  whole  heartless  company  of  iconoclasts 
have  it  all  their  own  way. 

Once  in  the  year,  on  San  Carlos'  Day, 
Mass  is  sung  in  the  only  habitable  corner 
of  the  ruin;  the  Indians  and  the  natives 
gather  from  all  quarters,  and  light  candles 
among  the  graves,  and  mourn  and  mourn 
and  make  a  strange  picture  of  the  place; 
then  they  go  their  way,  and  the  owl 
returns,  and  the  weeds  grow  ranker,  and 
every  hour  there  is  a  straining  among 
the  weakened  joists,  and  a  creaking  and  a 
crumbling  in  many  a  nook  and  corner; 
and  so  the  finest  historical  relic  in  the 
land  is  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  Or, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  that  was  the  sorry 
state  of  Carmelo  in  my  day.  I  am  assured 
that  every  eJ0fort  is  now  being  made  to 
restore  and  preserve  beautiful  Carmelo. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Our  lyord  loved  His  Mother;  He  loves 
her  still  in  heaven  with  a  special  love. 
He  refuses  her  nothing.  We,  then,  on 
earth  must  feel  a  tender  solicitude  for  all 
our  relations,  all  our  friends,  all  whom 
we  know  or  have  dealings  with.  And, 
moreover,  we  must  love  not  only  those 
who  love  us,  but  those  who  hate  us  or 
injure  us,  that  we  may  imitate  Him,  who 
not  only  was  loving  to  His  Mother,  but 
even  prayed  for  His  murderers  on  the 
Cross. — Cardinal  Newman. 


Strange  Memories  of  My  Life. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "CHRONICLES   OF  THE  WTTl^B 
SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR." 


II. — My  Uncle's  Story. 

WE  had  been  relating  curious  stories. 
It  was  a  winter  night,  and  nothing 
is  more  delightful  than  the  narration 
of  weird  or  ghostly  tales  around  a  roaring 
fire.  My  turn  had  come.  I  hesitated 
before  beginning;  but  reflected,  as  my 
uncle  was  now  dead,  and  none  of  those 
present  had  known  him  even  by  name,  I 
might,  without  violence  to  the  respect  due 
his  memory,  relate,  as  he  had  told  it  to 
me,  a  strange  experience  which  had  once 
befallen  him.   Therefore  I  began  : 

None  of  you  ever  met  my  uncle, 
Amadeus  Bohn.  He  is  long  since  dead, 
but  was  while  he  lived  a  most  exemplary- 
priest.  One  night,  while  spending  a 
vacation  with  him,  he  related  to  me  the 
following  circumstances : 

''Alice,"  he  said,  meditatively,  "I 
have  been  thinking  this  evening  of  some- 
thing that  happened  thirty  years  ago ;  and 
as  it  is,  to  me  at  least,  illustrative  of  the 
care  with  which  God  holds  us  all  in  His 
protection,  be  we  worthy  or  unworthy,  I 
will  tell  it  to  you. 

''While  in  the  third  year  of  my  ecclesi- 
astical studies  I  conceived  a  certain  disgust 
for  them.  It  was  a  temptation  of  the  Bvil 
One,  no  doubt;  but  suddenly  I  became 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  had  mis- 
taken my  vocation.  And  while  I  said 
nothing  to  my  superiors,  I  asked  and 
obtained  from  them  a  short  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  my  .parents,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  nearly  four  years.  My  way 
led  through  Cologne,  and  I  resolved  to 
stop  and  visit  the  great  Cathedral.  My 
mind  was  not  in  a  comfortable  condition, 
as  you  may  well  believe.  I  felt  very  much 
upset — anxious  about  my  future  career^ 
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and  also  sad  when  I  thought  of  the  effect 
my  absence  from  the  seminary  would  have 
on  the  minds  of  my  good  parents,  who  had 
denied  themselves  much  to  educate  me 
for  the  priesthood.  In  this  frame  of  mind, 
a  short  season  spent  before  the  altar  of 
God  seemed  good  for  my  soul.  So  on  my 
way  to  the  Cathedral,  passing  an  open 
church,  I  felt  impelled  to  go  in  and  spend 
a  few  moments  in  prayer. 

"Proceeding  up  the  aisle,  I  noticed 
two  young  women  dressed  in  mourning, 
evidently  deeply  engaged  in  their  devo- 
tion. I  soon  became  absorbed  myself,  and 
was  feeling  much  the  better  for  my  short 
visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  when  I 
heard  a  low  moan,  and,  looking  round, 
saw  one  of  the  young  women  —  who 
were  the  only  other  occupants  of  the 
church — falling  backward  as  if  in  a  faint. 
I  rushed  to  her  assistance.  Her  face  was 
very  pallid,  her  eyes  closed.  I  observed  a 
remarkable  likeness  between  the  two 
girls,  and  at  once  took  them  to  be  twins. 
They  were  of  unusual  height,  with  clear 
red  and  white  complexions,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  blonde  hair. 

**The  fainting  girl  began  to  revive,  and 
the  other  said: 

"*0  sir,  my  sister  has  just  escaped  a 
fainting  fit,  to  which  she  is  subject!  Will 
you  kindly  help  me  to  lead  her  into  the 
fresh  air  ?  Nothing  else  revives  her.  * 

"  I  at  once  assented.  Supported  between 
us,  the  young  woman  walked  slowly  out 
of  the  church  and  down  the  steps  to 
the  street. 

"I  was  young,  simple-minded,  entirely 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  I  said: 

*"My  dear  Madam,  your  sister  looks 
very  feeble.  If  you  will  kindly  permit 
me  to  accompany  you,  I  will  assist  you 
to  convey  her  safely  home.' 

"The  sick  girl  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
slowly  nodding  her  head,  signified  her 
assent  to  this  proposal.  But  the  sister 
remarked : 


"  'My  dear  sir,  we  live  at  a  considerable 
distance;  the  walk  will  be  long  and  slow, 
and  we  may  interfere  with  your  plans  for 
the  evening.  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
disturb  yourself  on  our  account.' 

" '  I  have  no  plans,  I  assure  you,'  I  said 
quickly.  '  I  am  merely  a  stranger  passing 
through  the  city,  and  do  not  propose 
remaining  any  longer  than  to-morrow. ' 

' '  I  saw  the  invalid  press  her  sister's  arm. 

'"Very  well,' was  the  response.  'We 
shall  be  very  grateful  for  your  escort,  as 
night  is  falling.' 

"We  walked  slowly  along  till  we  came 
to  a  long,  narrow  street,  on  which,  after 
we  had  traversed  some  time,  the  houses 
grew  fewer  and  farther  between.  We 
walked  for  nearly  an  hour,  almost  in 
silence;  and  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
such  devotion  and  splicitude  displayed  as 
that  shown  by  the  elder  and  stronger  girl 
toward  the  other.  At  last  we  reached  a 
high  wall.  Here  the  street  ended.  In  the 
twilight  I  saw  a  low  door,  at  which  the 
elder  girl  knocked.  It  was  opened  at  once 
by  an  old  woman  of  sinister  appearance, 
who  exclaimed : 

'"What!  ill  again,  Ermentrude?  You 
should  not  go  out  of  the  garden  until  your 
health  is  more  fully  restored.  Hiltrude,  I 
had  but  now  come  to  the  gate  to  look  out 
for  you.  Adelheid  has  been  very  uneasy 
at  your  delay.' 

'"No  matter;  we  are  safe  at  home,' 
replied  the  elder,  as  her  sister  relinquished 
my  arm.  '  Lina,*  she  continued,  '  this 
young  gentleman,  whom  we  met  in  the 
church,  has  been  kind  enough  to  see 
us  home.' 

'"You  are  very  good,  sir,' replied  the 
old  woman,  turning  to  me.  '  But  I  would 
rather  that  my  young  ladies  did  not  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  being  assisted 
home  by  strange  young  gentlemen.  It 
is  not  seemly.' 

"So  saying,  she  was  about  to  shut  the 
door  in  my  face,  when  the  one  she  called 
Hiltrude  interposed: 
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** 'Surely,  Lina,  it  would  be  but  grati- 
tude to  invite  this  gentleman  to  break 
bread  with  us.  or  at  least  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine, — we  are  three  orphaned  sisters, 
living  alone  in  this  place,  yet  amply 
protected  by  the  watchful  guardianship  of 
our  good  Lina,  and  Jacob,  her  husband.' 

**  'Excuse  me,  sir,'  said  the  old  woman. 
'  Hiltrude  is  right.  Come  in,  I  pray  you, 
and  have  a  sip  of  wine.' 

"Obedient  to  the  invitation,  I  entered 
what  seemed  to  be  a  large  but  ill-kept 
garden.  As  I  heard  the  gate  close  and 
the  turning  of  the  key  in  the  lock,  I 
felt  an  unaccountable  sensation  of  fear, 
such  as  I  had  never  before  experienced. 
I  am  sure  it  was  my  Good  Angel  who 
bade  me  be  on  my  guard,  and  not  betray 
myself;  for  in  a  flash  I  realized  that  I 
was  in  a  trap. 

' '  The  walk  to  the  house  seemed  long. 
The  door,  was  open.  At  the  threshold  stood 
a  girl,  the  counterpart  of  the  two  sisters, 
though  somewhat  older.  She  held  a  light 
in  her  hand.  Explanations  followed.  I 
was  ushered  into  a  long,  narrow  room, 
and  left  alone.  On  one  side  stood  a  large 
wardrobe,  with  the  key  outside.  An 
inspiration  told  me  to  open  it.  I  did  so, 
and  found  that  it  was  empty,  having  no 
back,  being  but  a  sham  to  hide  another 
door,  which  was  locked  on  the  inside. 
Turning  the  key,  I  saw  that  this  door  led 
into  the  garden.  I  was  about  to  pass  out 
to  liberty  through  it,  when  a  gruff  voice 
asked :  '  Is  that  you,  Lina  ?  Any  game 
bagged  to-night?'  Without  answering,  I 
speedily  locked  the  door;  and,  taking  the 
key  from  the  outside  of  the  wardrobe, 
fastened  myself  within.  In  a  moment  I 
heard  footsteps  and  voices,  then  the  clink 
of  glasses. 

"  'Where  is  our  guest?'  asked  Adelheid. 
I  knew  her  voice,  as  being  more  harsh 
than  that  of  her  sisters. 

'"The  door  is  open,'  said  Hiltrude. 
'  He  has  probably  stepped  into  the 
garden.' 


'"There  is  his  cloak  and  there  his 
stick,'  said  Ermentrude.  'He  has  taken 
his  hat.  What  if  he  should  lose  himself?' 

'"The  moon  is  rising, — there  is  no 
danger, '  was  the  reply.  '  He  will  return 
presently  ;  for  he  is  young,  and,  1  have 
no  doubt,  hungry  after  his  long  walk.' 

"  'We  will  feed  him  well,'  said  Adelheid^ 
with  a  low,  horrible  laugh.  '  Put  the 
powder  into  the  glass  quickly,  lest  he 
should  return.' 

"  '  Bah! '  was  the  reply.  '  Do  you  think 
I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  have  waited  to  do 
it  under  his  very  nose?  It  was  all  finished 
in  the  kitchen.' 

'"You  played  sick  to  perfection  to-day^ 
Ermentrude,'  said  Hiltrude.  '  I  believe 
the  churches  are  better  than  the  gardens, 
though  one  does  not  meet  the  same  class 
there  as  in  the  parks.  But  this  youug 
fellow  is  well  dressed.' 

"'Yes,'  answered  Ermentrude.  'He  is 
not  bad- looking  either.  A  church  student, 
I  should  think  by  his  dress.' 

"Still,  he  must  have  money  to  travel, 
and  all  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  mill,' 
said  the  voice  of  Adelheid.  '  He  will 
make  thirty-five.' 

"  '  Fifteen  more,  and  we  had  better  make 
tracks.  We  may  play  this  game  too  long.' 

'"Fifty  thousand  thalers  is  my  limit,' 
said  Adelheid.    'With  that  we  can  go  off 
to  America,  and  live  in  comfort  the  rest 
of  our  days.' 

'"The  cellar  is  almost  full,'  said  the 
delicate  Ermentrude,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  That  was  enough.  Softly  opening  the 
other  door,  I  stole  into  the  garden,  which 
at  this  point  was  a  tangle  of  underbrush. 
Plunging  through  it,  I  made  a  direct  line 
for  the  high  wall,  which  I  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance through  the  first  gleams  of  the 
rising  moon.  I  tell  you  I  prayed  fer- 
vently as  I  fled  for  my  life,  I  could  climb 
like  a  cat.  As  I  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall,  spiked  with  -rusty  nails,  which  tore 
my  hands,  I  heard  voices,  and  saw  the 
flash  of  a  lantern.   With  a  spring,  I  flung 
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myself  on  the  other  side,  and  I  was  free. 

"I  have  said  that  I  was  young  and 
inexperienced.  Although  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
inform  the  police  of  my  adventure,  so 
fearful  was  I  of  the  unenviable  notoriety 
I  might  incur  thereby. 

"Overcome  by  the  horror  of  it,  I  lay  in 
bed  for  two  days,  and  took  my  departure 
with  a  load  on  my  conscience,  yet  unable 
to  relieve  myself.  In  my  perplexity  I 
returned  to  the  seminary ;  and,  after  some 
days,  laid  the  case  before  the  rector,  who 
had  lived  many  years  in  the  world  before 
becoming  a  priest.  He  was  not  long  in 
telling  me  what  I  ought  to  do.  But  the 
very  next  morning  he  came  to  my  room, 
his  face  beaming. 

*"Amadeus,  my  friend,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  congratulate  yourself!  You  will  not 
have  to  go  back  to  Cologne.  They  have 
been  discovered.' 

"And  so  it  proved.  There  had  been 
many  sudden  and  mysterious  disappear- 
ances in  the  city,  and  detectives  had  been 
put  to  work.  One  man,  more  skilful  than 
the  rest,  had  followed  the  two  sisters, — 
the  younger  of  whom  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill  in  one  of  the  parks,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  two  young  men, 
evidently  travellers.  He  had  seen  the 
quartette  enter  the  house,  supposed  to 
have  been  unoccupied  for  many  years. 
The  men  came  out  no  more.  Suspicion 
once  aroused,  an  investigation  was  made, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  a  wholesale 
system  of  murder  and  robbery  had  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  Thirty- four 
dead  bodies,  covered  with  quicklime,  were 
found  under  a  trap-door  in  the  wardrobe 
where  I  had  hidden.  The  guest  was  first 
drugged,  then  left  alone,  and  entrance 
made  into  the  room  through  the  door  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wardrobe.  Why 
this  was  done  I  can  not  say,  unless  they 
thought  themselves  less  exposed  to  dis- 
covery. The  gang  was  tried  and  speedily 
executed. 


"So  I  became  a  priest,  Alice,  without 
further  hesitation,"  said  my  uncle;  "for 
I  was  then,  and  to  this  day  am,  .firm  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  owing  to  a  special 
Providence  and  the  care  of  my  Guardian 
Angel  I  was  saved  from  the  murderous 
clutches  of  the  women  known  in  the 
police  annals  of  the  day  as  Hhe  Virgins 
of  Cologne.'" 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    KGAN. 


BOOKS   FOR  OUR   CATHOLIC  CHILDREN. 

THE  lamp  glows  under  its  red  shade, 
and  there  is  an  answering  glow  from 
the  grate.  The  little  boy  is  spread  out  on 
the  hearth-rug,  with  the  illustrated  edition 
of  **Fabiola"  before  him.  He  seems  to 
be  reading  intently. 

*'What  a  cheat  an  eight-year-old  can 
be!"  says  the  Musician.  "One  would 
think  that  the  little  fellow  was  actually 
enjoying  Cardinal  Wiseman.  I  would  as 
soon  give  him  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy' for  amusement  as  'Fabiola,' 
or  expect  one  of  my  young  pupils  to 
interpret  Berlioz." 

Nobody  answers  very  quickly  on 
Sunday  night  before  tea.  There  is  always 
a  certain  languor  in  the  Sunday-night 
talks  until  late  in  the  evening;  so  the 
kettle  sings  for  a  while,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  dips  the  tea-ball  thoughtfully 
into  a  cup  or  two,  until  the  little  boy  asks 
a  question  about  Pancratius. 

'  ^  He  is  actually  reading !  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  understand  half  the  words," 
said  the  Musician. 

And  the  lady  of  the  house  seems  to 
admit  this. 

"Then  why  do  you  not  keep  him 
engaged  with  children's  books?"  demands 
the  Musician,  who,  having    finished    his 
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first  cup  of  tea,  is  ready  for  discussion. 
The  lady  of  the  house  continues  to  make 
the  tea,  and  waits  for  the  Professor  to 
answer  for  her. 

'*  If  I  had  children,"  he  says, "I  should 
^ive  them  grown-up  books  as  soon  as 
[they  could  read,  because  they  understand 
more  than  we  think  they  do.  For  instance, 
the  small  boy  there  is  obliged  to  skip  a 
Lgreat  many  words,  which  so  far  are  not 
in  his  vocabulary;  but  you  maybe  sure 
khat  he  has  an  impression  of  the  nobility 
jof  Pancratius  and  of  the  modesty  of 
St.  Agnes,  which  will  remain  with  him 
iall  his  life." 

The  Musician  impatiently  played  a  few 
^bars  from  the  '' Funeral  March  of  a  Mari- 
i<onette,"  and  responded  that  such  opinions 
reflected  the  modern  frivolity  which  people 
call  educational  progress.  Even  children 
of  twelve  and  thirteen  no  longer  read 
Miss  Alcott,  and  they  have  never  known 
''Mother  Goose"  or  Grimm's  "Fairy 
Tales."  He  declared  that  he  had  seen 
Newman's  "  Callista "  in  the  hands  of 
young  folk  who  ought  to  be  reading 
' '  Cinderella. ' '  And  he  turned  on  the 
piano  stool,  crashing  into  certain  chords 
expressive  of  contempt. 

The  lady  of  the  house  calmly  an- 
nounced that  she  was  anxious  that  her 
children  should  have  the  Catholic  view 
of  things.  If  the  best  teachers  should 
be  given  to  the  youngest  children,  why 
should  they  not  have  the  best  books? 
And  the  best  books  were,  in  her  opinion, 
those  which  led  the  child  to  see  the 
influence  of  the  Church.  Afterward, 
Oliver  Optic  and  Frank  Forrester  and 
Miss  Alcott,  if  you  like;  but  in  the 
beginning  Catholic  books  for  the  children: 
or,  at  least,  books  in  which  the  influence 
of  religion  was  marked,  like  "  Ben  Hur." 

The  Critic,  who  had  been  poking  the 
fire,  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  conversa- 
tion, to  say  that  there  was  one  chapter  in 
"Ben  Hur"  which  was  not  at'alljproper 
for  young  people.    His  remark  was  met 


with  the  response  that  young  people — 
and  certainly  very  young  people — often 
find  no  evil  where  evil  is  not  intended, 
unless  it  is  pointed  out  to  them.  As  to  the 
question  of  books  for  Catholic  children, 
the  lady  of  the  house  regretted  that  there 
are  so  few.  The  Critic  remarked  that  a 
parish  library  was  as  great  a  factor  for 
good  as  a  parish  school. 

And  then  the  talk  drifted  into  a  general 
complaint  about  the  few  books  for 
American  Catholic  children.  If  there 
were  a  series  of  historical  stories  for 
Catholic  young  people — like  Henty's,  for 
instance, — the  lady  of  the  house  declared 
that  the  little  boy  would  not  be  obHged  to 
puzzle  over  the  big  words  in  ' '  Fabiola. ' ' 
Again,  the  American  child  who  reads  the 
very  charming  books  written ' '  colorlessly ' ' 
gets  the  impression  that  all  the  clever 
writers  are  non-Catholics ;  he  feels  that 
his  own  life,  in  which  so  much  is  made  of 
the  Sacraments  and  of  all  Catholic  dogmas 
and  practices,  is  outside  of  those  pleasant 
lives  of  which  he  reads. 

"We  all  love  the  old  New  Eng- 
land atmosphere  of  Hawthorne's  'Seven 
Gables,'  of  Miss  Jewett's  'Deephaven,'  of 
Miss  Alcott' s  picture  of  Concord,  whether 
we  hate  Puritanism  or  not,"  says  the 
Critic.  "And  lyondon  is  a  city  of  romance 
to  me,  because  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
made  it  so  when  I  was  young.  'Bloody 
Mary '  will  always  be  bloody  Mary  to  me, 
in  spite  of  reason  and  historical  evidence; 
because  the  romances  of  my  youth  made 
her  carmine.  If  we  expect  our  children 
to  look  on  their  religion  as  a  natural 
part  of  their  lives,  not  as  a  foreign  and 
outside  thing,  we  must  give  them  books 
in  which  lives  like  theirs  are  dominated 
by  religion." 

The  lady  of  the  house  merely  remarked 
that  in  the  meantime  the  little  boy  should 
have  his  "Fabiola"  ;  and  the  signal  was 
given  for  that  more  substantial  meal,  to 
which  the  cup  that  cheers  was  only  a 
prelude. 
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The  Legend  of  the  Golden  Letters. 


BY    FLORA    L.   STANFIBI/D. 

OF  all  the  legends  men  tell  of  the  days 
when  much  was  taught  in  parables, 
and  the  people  had  the  simple  faith  of 
believing  children,  there  is  none  more 
beautiful  than  this: 

When  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  had 
risen  from  the  earth  of  Constantinople, 
like  a  great  lily  growing  in  a  meadow,  the 
Emperor   called   his   architects   together. 

*' About  the  dome,"  he  commanded, 
**  place  this  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  : 
*Justinian  dedicates  this  church  to  the 
glory  of  God.'" 

The  architects  and  decorators  bowed. 
The  word  of  their  sovereign  was  law.  All 
should  be  done  as  he  wished;  and  they 
departed,  to  choose  the  material  of  the 
finest  gold  that  should  tell  who  it  was  that 
had  reared  so  magnificent  a  temple. 

The  day  of  dedication  arrived,  and 
the  Emperor  sat  in  state  in  his  basilica, 
surrounded  by  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
His  eyes  wandered  about  the  glories  of 
the  edifice,  then  rested  on  the  dome,  and 
he  read,  in  amazement  and  wrath,  these 
words:  ''Euphrasia  dedicates  this  church 
to  the  glory  of  God." 

''What  nonsense  is  this?"  he  asked 
an  ecclesiastic  who  sat  near.  "Did  I 
not  order  that  my  name  should  be  upon 
the  dome?" 

The  patriarch  arose. 

"Some  woman,"  he  cried  to  the  multi- 
tude, "has  dared  to  place  her  name  in 
place  of  the  Emperor's.  Who  is  this 
Euphrasia?  Where  is  there  a  woman 
called  by  that  name?" 

There  was  silence,  then  the  awe-stricken 
people  began  to  whisper  to  one  another: 
"Who  —  who  is  Euphrasia?"  No  one 
knew.  The  Emperor,  sullen  and  full  of 
anger,  waited    impatiently.    And    yet   no 


one  could  tell  who  this  audacious  creature 
was,  who  had  dared  to  inscribe  her  name 
in  place  of  that  of  the  powerful  sovereign. 
At  last  a  ragged  fellow,  who  had  been 
washing  the  marble  floor,  heard  the  words, 
and,  stepping  to  the  throne  and  making 
a  low  obeisance,  said : 

"Most  great  Emperor,  before  whom  I 
am  unworthy  to  stand,  if  it  please  your 
imperial  majesty,  I  know  a  woman  by  that 
name.  Her  house  is  not  far  from  here, 
and  she  is  bedridden." 

"Bring  her  to  me!"  thundered  the 
Emperor,  in  tones  which  boded  no  good 
to  her  who  had  so  presumed. 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  a  little 
old  woman,  shaking  with  palsy,  was 
brought  to  the  imperial  presence. 

"Are you  called  Euphrasia?"  demanded 
the  irate  Emperor. 

"I  am,  mighty  Emperor." 

"What  have  you  got  to  say  about  that 
inscription,  then?" 

"Nothing  indeed,"  she  answered;  "for 
I  know  nothing  of  it." 

"Well,  how  can  you  account  for  your 
name  being  on  this  dome?  A  great  deal 
a  poor  woman  like  you  could  do  toward 
building  such  a  church!" 

"You  must  be  jesting,  most  mighty 
Emperor.  I  have  made  no  claims  of  such 
a  kind." 

Justinian's  anger  was  fast  vanishing. 
He  would  sift  this  mystery  to  the  bottom. 
He  spoke  kindly  now  : 

"Think  again,  my  good  woman.  No 
harm  shall  come  to  you  through  telling 
the  truth.  Have  you  never  done  any 
little  act  that  would  help  in  the  church's 
building?" 

She  hesitated. 

"There  was  one,  my  liege,  not  at  all 
worth  mentioning." 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,  I  say.  Tell 
the  whole  story." 

The  people  held  their  breaths  to  listen. 

"One  day,  my  Emperor,  as  I  lay  on 
my  poor  bed  in  my  little  house,  I  heard 
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nothing  but  the  creaking  of  the  wagons 
and  the  groaning  of  the  oxen  as  they 
drew  the  heavy  marble  and  stone  up 
the  rough  road  of  the  hill ;  and  my  heart 
ached,  and  I  pondered  in  my  mind  what 
I  could  do  to  make  their  task  more  easy. 
I  arose  from  my  bed,  and  took  the  straw 
with  which  it  was  filled  and  scattered 
it  in  the  road,  to  make  it  more  soft 
for   the     feet    of    the    patient    animals. 

[And,  you  may  not  believe  it,  good  Em- 
>eror,  the  straw  grew  and  multiplied, 
ind  made  itself  into  a  soft  carpet ;   and 

fthe  oxen  groaned  no  more,  but  almost 
seemed  to  smile ;  and  the  wagons  ceased 

I  to  creak.*' 

The  Emperor  was  weeping  when  she 
Ltiished ;  and  he  proclaimed  that  it  was 

[Euphrasia  who  had  done  the  most,  and 

[that  her  name  should  remain  in  golden 

[letters  upon  the  dome  forever. 


Two  Famous  Friends. 


GOUNOD  was  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends    of  Monsig.  de  Segur,  better 
known  as  the  Blind  Apostle.    They  met 
in  Rome  in  1842,  and  again  in  Paris  in 
1867,   ^fter   which   they  were   united  in 
^bonds  of  the  closest  friendship.    From  the 
time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  the  author 
I  of  *' Faust"  opened  his   heart  and   con- 
^fided  to  the  saintly  prelate  all  the  secrets 
►f  his  life.   This  familiar  intercourse  was 
interrupted  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
[but  was   renewed   on   the  return  of  the 
laestro  to  France,  and  continued  without 
►reak    or   difference    until   the   death    of 
|Monsig.  de  S^gur.  Gounod  was  accustomed 
[to  address  him  as  a  privileged  friend,  and 
[call  him  "Gaston"  or    "my  friend"  or 
*' Father."    At    each    of    their    frequent 
^meetings    mutual    confidences    were   ex- 
changed, and   long   familiar    chats   were 
held.    They     spoke     of    art,     theology, 
Rome — the  centre  and  home  of  theology 


as  well  as  of  art;  and  gayety  often 
enlivened   their  conversation. 

During  the  last  sad  years  of  the 
amiable  prelate,  when  his  soul  seemed 
oppressed  beneath  the  weight  of  his 
corporal  afiiiction — the  loss  of  his  sight, — 
Gounod  found  means  to  bring  back  to  the 
lips  of  his  saintly  friend  the  innocent, 
happy  smiles  of  former  days.  It  was  under 
the  influence  of  this  holy  friendship  that 
the  great  musician  found  the  inspiration 
for  his  most  beautiful  melodies.  He  was 
wont  to  say,  speaking  of  friendships: 
* '  Friends  can  not  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  distance  so  long^  as  they  remain 
united  in  thought  and  heart;  this  being 
the  sole  principle  of  union  here  below, 
awaiting  the  day  when  that  union  shall 
be  perfected  in  heaven." 

A  few  months  before  the  death  of 
Monsig.  de  Segur,  Gounod  invited  him  to 
diue  with  his  family.  After  dinner  the 
eminent  musician  led  the  way  to  the  room 
where  his  great  masterpieces  had  been 
composed.  A  large  and  beautiful  organ, 
surmounted  by  a  head  of  Christ,  the  work 
of  Franceschi,  was  the  chief  ornament  of 
this  veritable  sanctuary  of  music.  There 
Gounod  played  and  sang  for  his  friend 
some  of  his  beautiful  and  devout  com- 
positions, while  Monsig.  de  S6gur  seemed 
to  hear  the  echo  of  the  heavenly  harmony 
with  which  he  was  soon  to  be  greeted  in 
Paradise. 

These  traits  in  the  life  and  character 
of  the  great  composer,  who  but  recently 
passed  away  from  earth,  reveal  the  truly 
Christian  spirit  which  moved  his  heart 
and  fertilized  his  genius. 


IvET  our  old  age  be  childlike,  and  our 
childhood  like  old  age ;  that  we  may  be 
wise  without  being  proud,  and  humble 
without  being  ignorant. — Si.  Augustine. 

There  is  nothing  mean  before  God, 
unless  it  be  a  base  soul  under  high  titles. 
— Lytton. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  secular  journal  published  in  Philadelphia 
strenuously  advocates  uniformity  in  the 
"divorce  laws"  of  the  United  States.  As 
Catholics,  of  course  we  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  this  discussion  ;  but  as  citizens, 
zealous  for  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of 
our  country,  any  movement  which  makes 
for  morality  and  right  living  can  not  but 
commend  itself  to  our  favor.  Some  of  the 
new  States  are  notoriously  immoral  in  this 
respect.  In  Washington,  for  instance,  any 
cause  "deemed  by  the  court  sufficient" 
secures  a  divorce ;  and  Dakota  and  Wyoming 
are  doing  flourishing  business  in  the  same 
disreputable  traffic.  The  reproach  of  polyg- 
amy is  now  transferred  from  Utah  to  these 
new  States,  and  nothing  but  stringent  and 
uniform  divorce  laws  can  help  matters. 

A  prominent  lawyer,  well  versed  in  such 
matters,  says  that  the  number  of  divorced 
persons  who  had  entered  matrimony  without 
even  close  acquaintance  with  each  other  is 
astonishingly  large.  Their  rule  seems  to  be 
"marry  in  haste,"  and  the  divorce  court 
saves  them  from  the  leisurely  repentance. 


believers  or  unbelievers.  A  thing  of  this 
kind  could  not  have  occurred  a  generation 
ago.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  unlike  that 
which  was  conspicuous  at  its  beginning.  As 
it  is  here,  so  is  it  elsewhere.  Meetings  like 
those  which  have  been  held  in  New  York  are 
held  in  hundreds  of  other  cities  throughout 
the  country.  Even  Presbyterians  can  join 
hands  with  Methodists,  and  Baptists  with 
Episcopalians,  and  Lutherans  with  Univer- 
salists,  in  works  of  charity." 

The  manifestations  are  indeed  noteworthy, 
and  as  gratifying  as  they  are  novel.  The  idea 
that  religion  in  its  deepest  sense  is  life  rather 
than  doctrine  seems  to  be  spreading  every- 
where. Co-operation  in  works  of  charity  will 
have  the  happy  effect  of  eliminating  acrimony 
from  the  minds  of  men,  and  they  will  more 
easily  discern  where  truth  resides.  Brotherly 
love  and  charity  may  be  a  short  cut  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  while  "the  way  which 
knowledge  leads  is  but  a  roundabout." 


The  eminent  chemists  who  lately  published 
a  report  of  their  examination  of  the  Holy 
Tunic  at  Argenteuil  expressed  admiration 
of  the  extraordinary  fineness  of  the  web,  and 
thus  only  after  nineteen  hundred  years  is  the 
handiwork  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  praised  of 
men.  But,  what  is  immeasurably  more  impor- 
tant, Our  Lady  once  again  reminds  us  that 
what  is  done  for  God  should  be  done  with 
all  possible  perfection,  without  self-seeking 
of  any  kind.  The  graceful  church  at  Argen- 
teuil is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mary's 
humility,  and  she  is  represented  weaving  the 
seamless  garment. 


The  New  York  Sun  notes  as  a  novel  and 
remarkable  manifestation  that  "  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews,  and  secularists  work 
together  for  charity  ;  and  that  priests,  rabbis, 
ministers,  and  ethical  lecturers  unite  peace- 
fully at  meetings  to  help  the  needy,  whether 


In  appreciation  of  his  zealous  effiarts  for 
the  success  of  the  Columbian  Catholic  Con- 
gress, Mr.  William  J.  Onahan,  of  Chicago, 
has  been  named  Cameriere  Segreto  di  Spada  e 
Cappa  di  Sua  Santita.  This  high  honor, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  only  the  most  worthy 
and  distinguished  laymen,  was  conferred  at 
the  instance  of  Mgr.  Satolli,  and  by  request 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  a  number  of  the 
American  bishops.  Although  the  taste  for 
titles  in  our  country  has  not  been  greatly, 
cultivated,  this  distinction,  coming  from  the 
Holy  Father,  is  one  which  any  Catholic  lay- 
man may  feel  gratified  to  possess.  We  congrat- 
ulate Mr.  Onahan  on  his  promotion,  but  we 
hope  he  will  prefer  to  be  addressed  as  "Mr." 
rather  than  as  Count.  The  atmosphere  of 
Chicago,  of  all  places,  would  be  least  likely 
to  promote  the  contentment  and  longevity  of 
counts. 

There  are  many  truths,  and  just  a  few 
untruths,  in  a  letter  of  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World.  Allowing 
the  untruths  to  go  by  default,  the  following 
statement  will  be  read  with  interest: 

"A  good  deal  of  alarm  is  expressed  in  England  just 
now  concerning  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Roman 
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Catholicism.  Nor  is  this  alarm  groundless.  Compara- 
tively a  few  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  monastery 
or  a  convent  to  be  seen  in  England:  now  the  country 
is  dotted  with  them.  Catholic  schools  and  churches 
were  comparatively  few:  they  now  abound  all  over 
the  land." 

The  writer  ascribes  these  **  deplorable 
results"  to  the  "defection  of  Newman,  the 
loss  of  Manning,"  etc.;  and  continues: 

"Then,  too,  the  religion  of  Catholics  is  made  a 
living  reality  to  them.  The  doors  of  their  churches 
are  never  closed.  Our  Protestant  ministers,  for 
instance,  can  not  stand  summer  work,  CathoHc 
priests  can:  They  never  run  away  from  their  posts. 
The  increase  in  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
chiefly  in  England  and  the  United  States — communi- 
ties in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ought 
to  be  most  powerful.  Catholics  are  willing  to  make 
greater  sacrifices  for  their  religion  than  Protestants 
ordinarily  make  for  theirs.  ...  It  is,  moreover,  toler- 
ably certain  that  the  outward  observances  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  pretty  faithfully  adhered  to. 
Most  of  us  are  brought  into  contact  with  this  fact 
some  time  or  other— if  only  on  Sunday,  when  Bridget 
goes  to  early  church  through  all  sorts  of  weather. 
Protestants  are  seldom  so  scrupulous  on  that  point. 
At  confession,  also,  the  attendance  of  our  Catholic 
fellow-citizens  is  said  to  be  very  regular.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  asserted  that  Roman  Catholicism  is 
declining  in  this  country.  We  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  yearly  gaining  ground." 

The  real  explanation  of  the  progress  of  the 
Church  in  civilized  lands  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  eternal  vitality  inherent  in  the  true  faith. 
Until  Protestants  come  to  view  the  problem 
in  this  light,  their  speculations  may  be  of 
interest,  but  they  can  not  prove  useful. 


A  writer  in  the  Modern  Cemetery^  a  Chicago 
publication  devoted  exclusively  to  cemeteries, 
puts  two  thoughts  in  juxtaposition,  with  this 
novel  and  striking  effect : 

"The  tendency  is  too  much  toward  expensive 
funerals.  The  elaborate  service,  the  costly  funeral 
trappings,  the  long  procession  of  mourners,  and  the 
epitaph,  'Gone,  but  not  forgotten,'  are  all  a  hollow 
mockery  when  the  narrow  house  of  the  departed  is 
allowed  to  crumble  into  decay." 

We  moderns  stare  in  surprise  when  we 
are  told  that  some  of  the  older  nations 
still  hire  professional  mourners,  who  are 
wont  to  pursue  the  slow-driven  hearse  with 
high-priced  lamentations.  But  what  more 
pitiable  example  of  mourning  by  proxy  than 
the  custom  which  prompts  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture in  funeral  arrangements,  while  it  allows 
the  grave  to  lie  neglected   and   overgrown 


with  noxious  weeds!  Flowers  are  the  lan- 
guage of  love;  and  he  must  indeed  be  a 
Philistine  who  would  not  prefer  that  a  few 
fragrant  blossoms,  and  not  mere  costly 
ceremonial,  should  stand  for  the  outward 
expression  of  his  grief. 

The  appearance  of  most  cemeteries  is 
needlessly  depressing,  if  it  is  not  wholly 
inconsistent  with  Christian  hope.  Instead  of 
being  a  distant,  dismal  spot,  shrouded  in  the 
gloom  of  evergreen  trees,  the  graveyard 
should  stand  in  view  of  men,  a  bright, 
hopeful,  sunshiny  place, — a  real  "God's 
acre, ' '  such  as  beseems  the  long,  peaceful  sleep 
which  precedes  the  morn  of  Resurrection. 


We  can  not  forbear  laying  before  our 
readers  this  passage  of  a  letter  received  last 
week  from  the  Ursuline  nuns  of  St.  Peter's 
Indian  Mission,  Montana: 

"  We  hold  a  Government  contract  for  ninety 
Indian  girls ;  but  girls  are  so  exposed  in  this  wild 
Western  country  that  we  can  not  bring  ourselves 
to  send  away  sixty  others,  who  have  fled  to  us  for 
protection.  You,  who  know  better  than  we  the  frailty 
of  the  human  heart,  will  help  us  shield  the  poor, 
ignorant  daughters  of  barbarous  and  untutored 
parents,  with  whom  a  girl's  dearest  treasure  is  but 
'stock  in  trade.'   Help  us.  Father!  " 

This  touching  appeal  will  go  to  many 
hearts,  we  are  sure.  The  Sisters  tell  us  that 
the  small  sum  of  fifty  cents  from  a  good 
number  of  well-wishers  would  enable  them  to 
provide  for  the  unfortunate  young  girls,  whom 
they  have  not  the  heart  to  send  away,  but  for 
whom  they  are  unable  of  themselves  to  pro- 
vide food  and  clothing.  We  know  how  hard 
the  times  are ;  but  we  are  siure  that  our 
readers,  who  have  never  been  appealed  to  in 
vain,  will  help  us  to  increase  a  small  offering 
that  is  already  on  its  way  to  the  devoted 
Ursulines.  God  can  not  fail  to  bless  in  an 
especial  manner  those  who  stint  themselves 
in  order  to  be  able  to  respond  to  this  touching 
appeal. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Month,  a  Jesuit 
Father  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  a 
miraculous  statue  of  Our  I^ady  at  Mellheha, 
in  the  island  of  Malta.  The  statue,  which 
stands  in  an  ancient  cave  of  great  depth,  is 
about  seven  feet  in  height.  It  is  carved  out 
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of  solid  stone,  and  represents  the  Blessed 
Virgin  holding  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  left 
arm,  while  her  right  hangs  free  at  her  side. 
The  writer  accompanied  a  number  of  students 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  miraculous 
character  which  tradition  has  long  ascribed 
to  this  statue,  whose  hand  had  often  been 
seen  to  move  in  olden  times.  He  writes: 

"  Whilst  closely  examining  the  venerated  statue, 
I  asked  which  hand  was  supposed  to  have  moved. 
Being  told  it  was  the  right  hand,  I  turned  to  look  at 
it.  It  was  perfectly  still.  But  almost  immediately 
the  fingers  moved  gently  backward ;  and  when  they 
had  assumed  a 'graceful  position,  the  hand  moved 
upward,  came  slowly  down,  and  ended  by  forming 
a  cross.  After  a  few  moments  the  gesture  was 
repeated." 

The  miracle  was  plainly  seen  by  all  the 
students,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic. 
Another  priest  was  called,  and  the  clergy- 
men hastened  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
motion  of  the  hand  was  not  caused  by 
their  own  nervousness  or  the  involuntary 
movement  of  their  own  heads.  Presently 
the  students  noticed  the  hand  of  the  Infant 
moving  too.  "I  looked  up,"  adds  the  priest, 
"and  saw  the  tiny  hand  of  the  Child  blessing 
us.  The  little  head,  too,  was  moving  gently 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
iace  seemed  to  change." 

The  investigation  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  most  critical  and  scientific  spirit, 
as  the  party  had  no  expectation  of  witnessing 
a  miracle.  The  news  of  this  new  favor  of 
Our  Lady  will  probably  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  devotion  to  the  wonderful  statue, 
which  forms  the  chief  treasure  of  Mellheha. 


New  Publications. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  McNeirny,  Bishop 
of  Albany,  died  last  week  at  the  episcopal 
residence  in  that  city.  He  was  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  prelate 
served  as  secretary  to  Archbishop  McCloskey 
until  he  was  appointed  coadjutor- Bishop  of 
Albany  in  1871.  Six  years  later  he  assumed 
in  full  "the  burden  of  the  Good  Shepherd," 
and  soon  made  his  beneficial  influence  felt 
throughout  his  diocese.  Bishop  McNeirny's 
zealous  administration  was  devotedly  sec- 
onded by  his  priests,  and  the '  flourishing 
condition  of  the  diocese  of  Albany  proves  how 
abundantly  their  labors  have  been  blessed. 
May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


Religious  Problems  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.     By    Aubrey    De  Vere.    St.  Anselm's 

Society.    Benziger  Brothers. 

We  have  all  smiled  at  Mr.  Walter  Besant's 
advice  to  the  young  novelist  who  asked  how 
he  might  acquire  a  decent  prose  style.  * '  Write 
poetry,"  said  the  great  man,  with  charming 
inconsistency.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  the  best  prose  authors  have 
also  written  good  poetry;  and  there  is  hardly 
any  writer  of  acknowledged  standing  who 
has  not  carried  on  a  flirtation  with  the  muse. 
Mr.  De  Vere's  prose  has  the  clearness  and 
strength  of  his  poetry.  It  reminds  one  not 
unfrequently  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  is 
admirably  suited  to  a  volume  of  essays  such 
as  this.  The  ' '  religious  problems  ' '  about 
which  the  author  is  mainly  concerned  turn 
upon  the  spirit  of  infidelity  which  has  seized 
upon  the  present  age.  These  are  problems  in 
which  all  good  men  are  interested,  and  happy 
is  he  who  studies  them  under  such  a  master. 
There  is  no  obscure  mysticism  in  this  book : 
the  author's  method  of  treatment  is  as  prac- 
tical as  are  the  themes  whigh  he  discusses. 
The  subject  matter  of  these  essays  is  not 
entirely  new.  Some  of  them  are  reprinted 
from  Mr.  De  Vere's  published  works,  and 
others  have  already  appeared  in  the  reviews 
and  magazines.  The  selection  was  intended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  earnest  truth-seekers 
embarrassed  by  doubts.  To  such  as  these  this 
handsome  volume  will  indeed  be  of  great 
assistance;  but  it  will  also  prove  interesting 
and  profitable  reading  to  every  Catholic  who 
desires  true  insight  into  the  religious  problems 
of  the  day. 

The    Life  of    St.  Peter  Claver,  S.  J., 

THE  Aposti^e    of  THE   NEGROES.    Edited  by  a 
Father  of  St.  Joseph's  Society.  H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co. 

To  ask  the  reading  public  to  forego  for 
the  nonce  the  pleasures  of  new  volumes  of 
poems,  or  brilliant  essays  sparkling,  from  the 
press,  or  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  the 
latest  popular  novel  in  favor  of  this  humble 
biography,  implies  no  ordinary  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  reviewer.  Yet  it  would  vSeem 
that  the  book  ought  to  be  of  special  interest  to 
American  readers,  since  the  labors  that  won 
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for  the  name  of  this  distinguished  Jesuit  a 
place  upon  the  bead-roll  of  the  saints  were 
performed  upon  the  soil  of  America.  To 
strike  off  the  shackles  of  the  slaves,  many  a 
brave  soldier  has  freely  given  up  his  life; 
but  this  zealous  son  of  St.  Ignatius  devoted 
all  the  energies  of  body,  mind  and  heart  to 
removing  the  spiritual  bonds  that  held  in 
thrall  the  souls  of  the  South  American 
negroes.  To  read  this  volume  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  self-sacrifice  carried  to  the 
farthest  limit,  to  be  edified  by  the  invincible 
patience  of  a  saint,  and  to  be  spurred  on  to 
whole-hearted  efforts  in  laboring  for  the  good 
'of  souls.  Could  the  young  people  of  to-day 
be  induced  to  read  and  take  to  heart  the 
lessons  taught  by  such  a  book  as  this,  there 
would  be  less  of  selfishness,  of  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  greater 
efforts  to  attain  the  unseen  good. 

The  Christian's  Last  End.   Sermons  on 

Death,  Judgment,  Hell,  and  Heaven.  By  the  Rev. 

Father  Francis  Hunolt,  S.J.   Translated  from  the 

German    by    the  Rev.  J.  Allen,  D.  D.    Benziger 

Brothers. 

We  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  merits  of 
these  sermons.  The  abundance  of  the  matter 
and  the  solidity  of  the  treatment,  the  simple 
clearness  of  the  style,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  comparisons  and  illustrations,  render  the 
series  very  practical;  whilst  the  marginal 
notes,  giving  as  they  do  a  summary  of  the 
contents,  make  the  discourses  easy  of  refer- 
ence. The  series,  when  completed,  will  form 
a  thorough  cyclopaedia  for  preachers,  and  will 
be  of  service  to  all  engaged  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Word,  whether  in  parishes  or  in  giving 
missions  and  retreats.  The  translation,  while 
not  perfect,  is  good;  and  the  paper,  print,  and 
"binding  are  what  we  might  expect  from  the 
firm  of  the  Benziger  Brothers. 

Pan    Michaki..     By   Henryk    Sienkiewicz. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

This  interesting  volume  is  the  last  of  a  series 
of  historical  novels  dealing  with  the  chief 
political  vicissitudes  of  Poland.  They  were  a 
new  flavor  in  literature, and,  with  the  exception 
of  * '  Ben  Hur, ' '  no  historical  novel  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Waverly  series  has  been  so 
deservedly  successful  as  they.  Sienkiewicz  is 
the  modern  Scott;  and,  without  Scott's  diffuse- 
ness,  he  possesses  all  the  dramatic  power  and 


skill  in  character-painting  which  distinguished 
the  Wizard  of  the  North.  ''Pan  Michael" 
describes  the  Turkish  invasion,  and,  with 
sufficient  historical  background,  introduces 
us  to  some  of  the  best -drawn  figures  in 
modern  fiction.  It  is  a  strong,  swift-moving 
novel;  though  at  times  one  happens  upon  a 
sentence  which  is  offensively  realistic.  Pan 
Michael  is,  of  course,  the  most  interesting 
personality ;  but  the  characters  of  Zangloba 
and  Basia  are  distinct  additions  to  literattire. 

The  narrative  is  spirited,  the  descriptions 
are  ample  without  tediousness;  and  the 
translation,  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin,  is  clear 
and  readable.  The  absorbing  interest  of  the 
story  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  its  whole 
atmosphere  is  as  devout  and  reverential  as 
the  people  whom  it  portrays ;  and  one  reads 
with  regret  the  closing  lines  of  this  great 
novel:  ''Here  ends  this  series  of  books, 
written  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years, 
and  with  no  little  toil,  for  the  strengthening 
of  hearts." 

The  volumes  are  issued  in  a  style  that  is 
not  merely  elegant,  but  peculiarly  appropriate. 
One  gets  the  idea  that  the  publishers  must 
have  read  these  volumes  before  deciding  upon 
the  form  in  which  to  present  them;  and  the 
taste  and  good  judgment  displayed  are  alike 
admirable. 

Christmas    Stories.     From    French    and 

Spanish    Writers.    By    Antoinette    Ogden.    A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  happened  upon  a 
volume  so  well  suited  for  holiday  uses  as  this 
book.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in  white  and 
gold,  with  gilt  top,  and  is  of  convenient  size. 
But  the  fifteen  short  stories  which  make  up 
the  collection  are  even  more  attractive  than 
the  exterior.  They  are  Catholic  in  spirit, 
healthy  in  tone,  and  thoroughly  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end.  "The  Three  Low 
Masses ' '  will  impress  Catholic  readers  as  an 
improbable  story ;  and  it  is  rather  shocking  to 
be  informed  (p.  no)  that  "on  Christmas  the 
same  officiating  priest  is  obliged  to  say  three 
Masses  consecutively."  But  the  stories  are 
deeply  interesting,  and  are  told  with  the 
highest  art.  Miss  Ogden  has  merited  well  of 
the  English-speaking  public  in  translating 
these  Christmas  novelettes  from  French  and 
Spanish  writers,  the   acknowledged  masters 
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of  the  short  story.   The  book  ought  to  have 
a  wide  circulation. 

Through    Evangfline's    Country.     By 

Jeannette  A.  Grant.  Joseph  Knight  &  Co. 
The  border-lines  of  Acadia  have  long  been 
fixed  in  our  heart  and  mind  by  fancy,  and 
the  appearance  of  this  charming  description 
of  it  has  set  all  lovers  of  Longfellow  to 
comparing  notes.  The  most  poetic  fancy 
will  find  it  hard  not  to  rejoice  in  this  lovely 
volume,  white  and  gold,  which  tells  of  the 
valley  where - 

"at  stated  seasons  the  floodgates 
Opened  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will 
o'er  the  meadows." 

Illustrations,  text,  and  workmanship  have 
paid  a  tribute  of  art  to  the  poem  loved  of 
all — "Evangeline";  and  many  a  pleasant 
hour  may  be  spent  wandering  through  the 
Acadia  of  history  and  poesy. 

The  EivEments  of  Solid  Geometry.  With 

Numerous  Exercises.    By  Arthur  Latham  Baker. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

This  treatise,  though  brief,  is  not  wanting 
in  clearness.  The  notation  is  simple  and  as 
comprehensive  as  the  nature  of  the  proposi- 
tions can  well  permit.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  "general  statements."  The  analysis 
of  the  pyramid,  as  leading  to  that  of  all 
solid  bodies — and  it  might  be  added  even  to 
Differential  Calculus  itself — is  well  worthy 
of  study,  and  alone  supplies  sufficient  raison 
d'Stre  for  the  publication. 

Connor  D'Arcy's  Struggi.es.  By  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Bertholds.  Benziger  Brothers. 
Mrs.  Berthold's  story  is  interesting  and 
pure, — a  combination  not  as  usual  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  fiction.  The  style  is  somewhat 
too  colloquial  at  times,  and  the  story  might 
be  condensed  with  advantage.  It  is  a  book, 
however,  which  young  people  will  like,  and 
by  the  reading  of  which  they  can  not  fail 
to  profit.  Denise  and  lyOtta  are  charming 
characters. 

Seventy  Years  of  Irish  IvIFE.   By  W.  R. 

I/C  Fanu.   Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume 
makes  a  naive  apology  for  the  "ra.shness" 
which  led  him  into  a  literary  venture  after  he 
had  passed  the  Scriptural  threescore  years  and 
ten;  he  then  humbly  adds:  "I  leave  it  to  a 


generous  public  to  pardon  the  many  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  my  first  and  only  book." 
Mr.  Le  Fanu  may  easily  be  pardoned.  He 
has  given  us  a  very  acceptable  volume  of 
anecdote  and  reminiscence,  interspersed  with 
occasional  serious  remarks  to  bridge  over  the 
smiles.  Many  of  Mr.  I^e  Fanu's  stories  are 
much  older  than  himself;  but  there  are 
many  new  ones,  and  the  old  favorites  are  told 
with  such  evident  relish  as  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  The  volume  is  handsomely  bound, 
and  will  prove  very  enjoyable  reading  for  a 
leisure  hour. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Constantine  Rossolini,  the  devoted  and 
beloved  pastor  of  Bundaberg,  Queensland,  Australia, 
who  was  called  to  his  reward  on  the  7th  of  November. 

Mr.  Martin  Stapleton,  of  Emmet,  Mich.,  whose 
happy  death  took  place  on  the  20th  ult. 

Mr.  John  Egan,  who  died  a  sudden  but  not  unpro- 
vided death  on  the  15th  ult.,  at  Trenton,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Ellen  O'Neill,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  15th  ult. 

Mr.  Daniel  !<.  Phelan,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  3d  ult.,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Hanly,  who  departed  this  life  in  the 
same  city,  on  the  2rst  of  November. 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Connor,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  whose 
fervent  Christian  life  was  brought  to  an  end  on 
the  27th  ult. 

Mr.  John  Dwyer,  of  Omaha,  Neb, ;  Mr.  John  P. 
Fleitz  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Mr. 
Patrick  Tansey,  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Powers,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Miss  Anna  Doyle  and  Mrs. 
William  Grogan,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Gill, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Mary  ly.  O'Sullivan,  Ange  I 
Gardien,  Quebec,  Canada ;  Mr.  Timothy  Dignan  * 
and  Miss  Katherine  Blausfield,  Waterbury,  Conn. ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hyland,  Ballinakill,  Ireland ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Halloran,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. ;  Mr.  J.  Tierney 
and  Miss  Anna  T.  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Charles 
Gearey,  Blairsville,  Pa, ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Kiernan, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs,  Jane  Sullivan,  Thomas  F. 
Keilty,  John  Lynch,  Thomas  E.  Bowe,  Miss  Anna 
M,  Foy,  Mrs,  Mary  Dunn,  Mrs.  Mary  O'Dea,  Mrs. 
Mary  Mahare,  Mrs.  Mary  Carlin,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Rielly,  —  all  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Charles  Torquer 
and  Mr.  Charles  Christian. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace! 


UNDER    TUn    MANTIvE;    OF    OUR    BI^ESSED    MOTHER. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack 
leigh's  Ladder. 


Chum- 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS    EGAN. 


I. 

HERE  was  no  joy  anywhere 
for  Jack.  The  Christmas- 
tree,  once  so  splendid,  now 
dismantled,  lay  in  the  >back- 
yard.  Jack  looked  into  the 
large  pasteboard  box,  which 
had  held  all  sorts  of  candy 
during  the  happy  days  just  passed.  He 
turned  away  in  gloom.  There  was  a  candy 
heart,  much  decorated  with  green  and  red, 
which  Baby  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
nibbled  at;  and  a  highly-colored  apple, 
whose  cheeks  showed  the  traces  of  teeth. 
But  these  were  ghastly  objects,  reminding 
him  of  a  beautiful  past.  Christmas  was 
gone  beyond  recall.  The  people  living  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  had  not 
yet  taken  the  holly  wreaths  from  their 
windows.  Jack  looked  at  them,  and  tried 
for  a  moment  to  delude  himself  with  the 
belief  that  Christmas  was  near. 

' '  If  it  were  only  Christmas  Eve  again ! '  ^ 
he  murmured. 

Facts  would  not  change,  nor  the  year 
go  back  and  dissolve  itself  into  the  old. 
School  would  open  to-morrow,  and  Jack 
felt  that  for  a  whole  long  year  there  would 
be  no  more  joy  for  him. 


He  forgot  that  the  Fouith  of  July  must 
come  in  its  turn ;  he  forgot  that,  if  the 
weather  changed,  there  might  be  skating. 
He  remembered  only  that  the  Christmas- 
tree  lay  sodden  and  broken  on  the  dark 
mold  under  the  grape-vine,  with  here  and 
there  a  sad  bunch  of  ribbon  on  its  boucjhs; 
and  that  the  teacher — that  terrible  Miss 
McBride — had  given  him  ten  chapters 
of  Grecian  history  to  review.  This  last 
remembrance  lay  on  his  heart  like  a  lump 
of  lead.  On  the  day  before  Christmas,  the 
days  to  come  seemed  to  stretch  a  long 
way  into  the  distance  ;  now,  looking 
back,  they  seemed  so  short !  The  sound 
of  a  tin  horn  in  the  distance — last  echo 
of  the  delightful  Christmas  noise — only 
deepened  his  gloom. 

Jack  walked  up  and  down  the  long, 
dark  parlor.  There  was  no  sunlight  outside. 
The  green  slats  of  the  blinds  of  all  the 
windows  were  turned, 'so  that  very  little 
light  could  enter.  He  could  only  see  the 
street  by  looking  between  these  slats. 
His  foot  struck  something  hard  on  the 
carpet :  it  was  a  lamb  with  its  head  off, — 
a  wooden  lamb,  which,  enclosed  in  green 
palings,  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  Christmas-tree.  The 
finding  of  this  lamb  cast  him  into  still 
deeper  gloom. 

"Ah!''  he  sighed.  ''Baby  bit  the  head 
off  it  with  his  teeth." 

The  parlor  was  scented  with  cedar  from 
the  boughs  of  the  departed  tree.  He  looked 
through  the  slats  of  the  blind.   The  Tain 
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fell  slowly ;  the  parlor  was  damp,  and  he 
shivered.  There  would  be  no  chance  for 
his  new  sled  that  day,  no  chanee  what- 
ever; and  even  if  there  were,  there  were 
those  hateful  chapters  of  Grecian  history 
which  must  be   studied. 

Jack  felt  that  no  boy  had  ever  such 
a  good  right  to  be  gloomy  as  he  had. 
Christmas  had  been  almost  too  happy ; 
and  the  change  to  everyday  life — particu- 
larly as  most  of  the  commonplace  duties 
of  every  day  had  been  neglected  —  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  wished 
something  would  happen.  A  newsboy 
with  the  morning  papers  stood  for  a 
moment  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
house.  He  balanced  himself  on  one  leg, 
like  a  stork, — he  was  trying  to  tie  the 
string  of  a  dilapidated  shoe.  Another 
boy,  passing,  stood  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  moment. 

''Hello,  Bill!"  the  newsboy  said. 

''Hello,  Bobsey!" 

"I  am  going  to  the  theatre  to-night. 
Got  a  bill-poster's  ticket." 

"Wish  /  could  go!"  answered  Bill. 
"Everything  dull.  Pop  out  of  work — but 
if  I  get  the  quarter  Mr.  Sellers  promised 
me,  I'll  go  with  you." 

Bobsey  tied  his  shoe,  whistled  shrilly, 
and  ran  one  way;  while  Bill  plucked  a 
sprig  of  holly  from  the  ash-barrel  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  was  about  to  make 
further  investigations  in  the  ashes  when 
he  caught  sight  of  Jack's  eyes.  He  made  a 
hideous  face,  and,  with  a  shout  expressive 
of  derision,  suddenly  disappeared  around 
the  corner. 

"I  wish  /  could  sell  papers  and  go 
to  the  theatre  and  wear  old  clothes!" 
thought  Jack.  "There's  no  fun  for  a  boy 
lik^  me,  —  no  fun  at  all.  Miss  McBride 
makes  me  work  so  hard ;  and  there's 
papa  at  me  all  the  time  to  do  my  Latin 
exercises.  I  can't  have  any  fun, — and  the 
dogs  are  away,  too!" 

Jack  sat  by  the  big  marble-topped 
table,  and  lost  himself  in  thought.  What 


jolly  times  Jupiter,  Crcesus,  Brutus  and  the 
puppy  had  at  the  sea- shore!  Oh,  what  jolly 
trimes!  He  laughed  out  as  he  recalled  the 
day  when  Jupiter  had  tried  to  bring  into 
shore  a  great  piece  of  wood,  and  Brutus 
had  tried  to  take  it  away  from  him — in 
fun,  of  course.  And  Brutus — 

"Jack!"  called  a  voice  from  the  base- 
ment. "Jack,  are  you  studying  your 
history  lesson?    Are  you?" 

The  sunlit  beach,  the  white-capped 
breakers,  the  two  dogs  struggling  in  the 
surf,  and  the  laugh  on  Jack's  lips, — all 
disappeared  at  once.  He  picked  up  the 
"Ancient  History,"  and  walked  toward 
the  door.  He  stopped  a  moment  in  front 
of  the  big  square  piano.  The  music-book 
was  open  at  the  "Virginia  Reel."  They 
had  danced  it  on  New  Year's  night  — 
mother,  father,  baby  and  all.  And  the 
dogs  would  have  danced,  too,  if  they  had 
been  at  home. 

He  drummed  the.  first  four  bars  with 
his  right  hand,  and  hummed : 

"Te  drummy — te  drummy — te  tum, 
tum,  tum!" 

It  had  been  such  fun  when  papa  and 
mamma  had  gone  down  the  middle,  and 
Baby  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had  tried  to 
stretch  their  arms  over  their  heads.  And 
Selina  Butterfield  had  tripped  in  the  carpet 
and  fallen.  How  everybody  laughed!  He 
began  again,  with  his  right  hand  on 
the  keys. 

"Te  drummy — te  drummy — te — " 

"You  Jack!"  cried  the  voice  from 
below.  ' '  You  are  not  studying  your  his- 
tory lesson.  Go  up  to  your  room  this 
minute!" 

It  was  his  mother's  voice  again.  Could 
it  be  the  same  voice  that  had  wished  him 
a  "  Happy  New  Year,"  and  had  told  him 
to  eat  a  whole  bunch  of  raisins  on  New 
Year's  night?  The  hard,  cold  history 
lesson  was  before  him, — nothing  could 
change  it.  Even  his  mother  was  not  the 
same  person,  and  the  house  was  little 
better  than  a  prison. 
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Disconsolately,  he  went  upstairs,  looking 
into  the  history  book  as  he  went.  Who 
were  Thucydides  and  Aristides  and  Alci- 
biades  ?  Which  was  which  ?  He  had 
known,  before  the  delightful  Christmas 
season  came  in,  all  about  these  queer 
people.  Now  his  mind  was  a  blank.  Miss 
McBride  would  be  sure  to  ask  him  who 
Socrates  was,  and  why  he  was  poisoned. 
There  was  something  about  an  oak,  or 
a  tree  of  some  kind,  in  the  lesson.  Did 
Socrates  take  oak-leaf  tea  ?  Was  that 
poison  ?  Jack  recalled  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  dried  oak  bough  over  the  mantel- 
piece in  his  room.  He  determined  to  take 
some  of  the  dried  leaves  and  boil  them,  to 
see  whether  they  were  poisonous  or  not. 
He  could  try  the  mixture  on  Baby's  cat. 
Nothing  could  kill  that  cat. 

He  took  Thomas  Jefiferson's  new  tin 
cup  from  the  drawer  of  his  table,  and 
filled  it  with  water  from  the  wash-stand 
pipe.  He  lighted  the  gas,  and  put  the  dry 
oak  leaves  into  the  water.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  hold  the  cup  over  the  gas 
until  the  water  boiled,  so  he  improvised 
a  stand  for  it  from  the  wire  of  a  lamp- 
shade. He  watched  the  water  anxiously. 
At  last  it  began  to  steam,  and  after  a 
while  it  grew  dark  in  color,  from  the 
tannin  in  the  leaves.  Baby's  cat  was  not 
in  the  room.  It  took  some  time  to  find 
her  ;  she  was  discovered  at  last,  sound 
asleep  in  Thomas  Jefferson's  bed. 

Jack  carried  her  into  his  room  and 
blindfolded  her.  She  submitted  with  her 
usual  grace ;  she  was  used  to  strange  things 
at  the  hands  of  the  young  savages  among 
whom  her  lot  was  cast.  Her  name  was 
Sibylla,  but  Jack  addressed  her  as 
Socrates,  as  he  set  her  upon  the  desk. 

"Soc,"  he  said, — ''old  Soc,  thou  diest. 
I  am  about  to  poison  thee  with  the  juice 
of  the  oak.  Good-bye,  old  Soc!  You'll  not 
plague  my  dogs  any  more.  Good-bye! 
Drink!" 

He  held  the  tin  cup  to  Sibylla's  nose. 
She  found  the  water  hot,  and  so,  with  a 


push  from  her  right  paw,  she  upset  the 
cup.  The  hot  water  touched  Jack's  face, 
and  then  ran  down  between  his  shirt 
and  his  skin. 

''Oh,  I'm  scalded!"  he  said,  jumping 
up,  while  the  cat  ran  under  the  bed. 

"Jack,"  said  his  mother,  opening  the 
door,  "^r^  you  studying  your  'Ancient 
History'?" 

"Oh,  yes!  answered  Jack,  feeling  hot 
and  uncomfortable.  "Oh,  yes!  I  am 
poisoning  Socrates." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Happy  Old  Musician. 


"The  grand  old  men  of  melody — "  that 
is  what  they  have  been  called,  those 
gifted  ones,  whose  musical  creations 
delighted  the  world  when,  perchance, 
the  grandmothers  of  those  who  read  these 
words  were  wont  to  warble,  in  accordance 
with  the  quaint  and  prim  manners  of 
other  days,  strains  from  "II  Trovatore" 
or  "  The  Bohemian  Girl." 

The  death  of  Gounod  makes  us  indeed 
realize  that  the  masters  of  modern  opera 
are  passing  from  earth.  There  is  now 
indeed  but  one  left  to  us,  Giuseppe  Verdi, 
the  maestro  whose  years  number  more 
than  eighty,  but  who  has  still  a  boy's 
innocent  and  merry  heart,  and  who  speaks 
of  his  next  great  work  as  confidently  as 
if  he  were  but  twenty-five. 

In  winter  Verdi  lives  in  Genoa,  in  a  fine 
old  palace;  and  every  day  he  may  be  seen 
walking  in  the  grounds,  dressed  as  simply 
as  any  working-man,  and  without  the 
decorations  which  he  is  so  well  entitled 
to  wear,  and  of  which  he  has  a  great 
box  full.  As  soon  as  the  birds  and 
flowers  say  that  spring  has  come,  he  and 
his  good  wife  fly  away  to  the  country 
home  they  love  so  well,  the  Villa  of  St. 
Agatha,  in  the  remote  Duchy  of  Parma. 
Here  his  true  life  begins.  This  villa  is  in 
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the  most  lonely  spot  possible ;  we  might 
call  it  a  desert  and  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 
And  the  only  houses  in  sight  are  those  of 
uneducated  farmers  ;  while  but  one  church 
spire  points  the  way  to  heaven.  But  the 
maestro,  as  the  peasants  call  him,  seems 
to  find  the  spot  enchanting;  and  he  attends 
to  his  potatoes  and  cabbages  like  any 
other  gentleman  farmer.  What  is  stranger 
still  is  that  he  makes  money  by  it. 

The  villa  itself  is  very  attractive,  filled 
with  every  beautiful  object  one  can  think 
of;  and  when  Verdi  wishes  a  change 
from  its  ease  and  calm  beauty,  he  goes  for 
a  long  horseback  ride,  or  takes  a  row  on 
the  lake  near  by.  In  reading,  arranging 
his  musical,  scores,  and  attending  to  his 
voluminous  correspondence,  the  rest  of 
the   time  goes   by  swiftly  and   happily. 

They  tell  a  pretty  story  of  his  babyhood. 
The  wars  of  Napoleon  were  in  progress, 
and  the  French  and  Russians  met  in 
deadly  conflict  in  the  little  town  where  the 
elder  Verdi,  an  innkeeper,  lived.  Finally, 
the  Russians  set  the  village  on  fire,  when 
the  mothers  of  young  children  rushed 
with  them  to  the  church  for  safety.  But 
the  Russians,  fearing  neither  God  nor  man, 
sent  shells  into  the  sacred  building,  setting 
it  on  fire.  Many  were  killed;  but  Verdi's 
mother  rushed  with  him  up  into  the 
steeple,  and  the  fire  was  put  out  before  it 
reached  there. 

Little  Giuseppe  was  a  melancholy  lad, 
roused  by  nothing  but  music.  His  talents 
were  early  developed,  and  he  played 
the  old  organ  in  the  parish  church  at  an 
age  when  most  little  fellows  are  learning 
their  letters.  At  eleven  he  was  given  entire 
charge  of  it;  and  for  seven  years  after  that 
he  played  it  at  Mass  daily,  trudging  a 
long  distance  to  school  afterward  ;  for  he 
was  determined  to  learn  at  any  cost. 

Giuseppe  was  never  popular  at  school, 
although  he  was  studious  and  obedient. 
His  sad  face  and  grave  ways  were  against 
him.  When  he  attempted  to  enter  the 
Conservatory    at   Milan,  he   met   with   a 


sorry  rebuff  He  had  offered  the  compo- 
sition which  was  to  be,  if  good  enough, 
his  passport;  but  the  director  said:  "I 
wonder  that  anybody  should  spend  money 
on  such  a  dunce  as  this  !  Fifty  years  of 
instruction  would  do  him  no  good." 
Verdi  went  off  to  another  teacher,  and  in 
six  months  was  conducting  the  oratorio  of 
**The  Creation."  His  rise  from  that  time 
was  rapid  and  sure,  and  the  history  of 
his  later  years  would  make  a  long  story 
in  itself. 

The  wife  of  the  maestro  is  his  true 
help-mate  in  every  sense,  and  takes  pro- 
found pleasure  in  distributing  to  the  poor 
the  wealth  which  talent  and  industry  have 
gathered  together.  And,  best  of  all,  these 
good  people  are  such  faithful  Christians 
that  they  set  an  example  to  their  neighbors 
far  and  near. 

Francesca. 


A  Custom  in  Siam. 


The  people  in  Siam  act  upon  the  old 
saying  that  it  takes  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief ;  and  so  they  take  rats  when  they 
are  quite  young,  tame  them,  and  train 
them  to  hunt  their  own  kind.  These 
animals  are  said  to  attain  enormous  size 
by  care  and  good  feeding.  They  grow 
domesticated,  and  soon  get  to  be  as  good 
to  chase  away  the  wild  rats  as  if  they 
were  cats. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  it 
is  not  likely  that  we,  although  we  are 
adopting  many  ways  from  the  far  East, 
will  ever  allow  Pussy  to  be  supplanted  by 
her  old-time  foe. 


Sir  Galahad's  Armor. 

r5  E  strong  in  the  strength  born  of  virtue, 
^"^   And  that  will  God's  blessing  insure ; 
Remember  Sir  Galahad's  armor 
Was  only  a  heart  that  was  pure. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED*— St.  Luke,  I.  48. 
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At  a  Grave  in  Winter. 


A  Figure  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  B.  O'NEII.1,,  C.  S.  C. 


BY     EI^LIS     SCHRSIBER. 


HAT  doth  it  profit  to  gain  the  world, 
Or  madly  to  seek  as  our  goal 
[ts  honor  and  glory,  wealth  and  joy. 
If  we  lose,  in  the  seeking,  our  soul? 
Whether  men  my  life  and  my  work  ignore, 

Or  acclaim  me  a  hero  brave  ,- 
'"hat  shall  I  reck  when  the  snowflakes  weave 
Their  jewelled  shroud  o'er  my  grave? 

'hat  doth  it  profit  to  gain  the  world — 
A  rank  which  the  world  calls  proud, 
permanent  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
Or  the  fleeting  applause  of  the  crowd? 
Not  the  censure  or  praise  of  the  world  I've  left, 

But  of  Him  who  my  life  to  me  gave, 
"Will  matter  to  me  when  the  snowflakes  drop 
Their  crystal  gems  o'er  my  grave. 

Oh,  the  heart  cries  aloud  for  an  infinite  good, 

A  cry  which  the  world  can  ne'er  still  ; 
And  there's  one  thing  alone  that  profits  in  life: 

Doing  the  Master's  will. 
If  only  the  years  that  are  mine  be  spent 

In  an  effort  my  soul  to  save. 
The  rest  will  be  nought  when  the  snowflakes 
weave 

Their  jewelled  shroud  o'er  my  grave. 


No  soul  is  desolate  as  long  as  there  is 
a  human  being  for  whom  it  can  feel  trust* 
and  reverence. — George  Eliot, 


HE  student  of  Holy  Scripture 
can  not  fail  to  observe  the  value 
attached  to  personal  beauty  by 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Comeliness  of  form  and  feature 
is  rarely  left  unnoticed  if  possessed  by  a 
man ;  while  the  loveliness  of  the  Jewish 
women,  especially  the  wives  of  the  patri- 
archs, is  pointedly  mentioned  and  dwelt 
upon.  It  is  spoken  of  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  spiritual  favor,  not  a  mere  natural  gift. 
The  beauty  of  Sara,  of  Rebecca,  of  Rachel^ 
and  several  others,  is  noticed  very  partic- 
ularly; and  the  fairness  of  Job's  daughters 
is  counted  among  the  blessings  wherewith 
God  crowned  him  when  He  comforted 
him  for  all  the  sufferings  he  had  borne 
so  religiously. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  like  all  other 
blessings  under  the  Old  Dispensation, 
beauty  is  typical;  for  Holy  Scripture  does 
not  lavish  words  to  no  purpose,  nor  does 
it  teach  us  to  value  external  beauty  for 
its  own  sake,  when  separated  from  good- 
ness and  holiness  of  heart.  The  fairness 
that  distinguished  these  women  of  old  was 
a  symbol  of  the  loveliness  of  Mary  ;  it 
had  reference  to  and  connection  with  the 
spotless  purity  of  the  Queen  of  Virgins, 
the  most  beautiful  of  women,  of  whom   it; 
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was  said:    "Thou  art  all    fair,  my  love! 
and  the  original  stain  never  was  in  thee." 

It  is  recorded  of  Rachel,  the  daughter 
of  Laban,  that  "she  was  well  favored, 
and  of  a  beautiful  countenance."*  Every 
one  is  conscious  of  the  fascination 
exercised  by  beauty  of  person, — of  the 
extraordinary  power  it  has  to  attract  and 
attach  the  hearts  of  men.  We  do  not 
wonder,  then,  when  we  read  of  the  great 
love  that  Jacob  bore  to  this  fair  maiden. 
Jacob,  the  younger  son  of  Isaac  and 
Rebecca,  was  her  cousin.  At  the  desire 
of  his  father  —  who  did  not  wish  his 
sons  to  marry  any  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan,  the  land  where  he  dwelt, — he 
had  quitted  his  home,  and  journeyed  into 
Syria,  the  country  whence  his  mother 
came,  and  where  her  brother  possessed 
large  flocks  and  wide  lands,  with  the 
purpose  of  choosing  for  himself  a  bride 
from  among  her  relatives. 

The  day  was  drawing  toward  eventide 
when  Jacob  neared  the  end  of  his  long 
journey.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
shepherds  led  their  flocks  to  the  well,  to 
water  the  sheep.  Three  flocks  of  sheep 
were  already  congregated  in  the  field, 
lying  by  the  well,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  closed  with  a  great  stone.  Jacob  won- 
dered to  see  the  shepherds  waiting  about, 
instead  of  giving  the  flocks  drink,  and 
then  bringing  them  into  the  folds  again. 
He  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
men;  and  learned  from  them  that  the 
custom  was  to  wait  until  all  the  flocks 
were  gathered  together,  and  then  roll 
away  the  stone,  and  after  the  sheep  were 
watered  to  put  it  on  the  mouth  of  the 
well  again.  Hearing  that  the  men  came 
from  Haran,  where  his  Uncle  Laban 
dwelt,  he  naturally  made  inquiries  about 
him;  and  was  told  that  his  flocks  were 
'expected  to  arrive  every  moment,  under 
the  charge  of  his  younger  daughter 
Rachel.      "They    were    yet    speaking," 


Holy  Scripture  tells  us, '"  and  behold 
Rachel  came  with  her  father's  sheep;  for 
she  fed   the   flock."* 

Though  lyaban  was  a  wealthy  man, 
his  daughter  does  not  despise  this  lowly 
employment.  She  appears  to  have  been 
without  any  servant  or  attendant ;  for 
when  Jacob  saw  her,  and  knew  her  to  be 
his  cousin,  he  hastened  to  her  assistance. 
He  removed  the  stone  wherewith  the  well 
was  closed,  and  gave  her  flocks  water. 
Rachel  gratefully  accepted  the  services  of 
the  courteous  stranger ;  and  when  Jacob, 
captivated  by  her  beauty,  weeping  for  joy, 
told  her  that  he  was  no  stranger,  but  her 
cousin,  and  in  virtue  of  this  relationship 
ventured,  according  to  the  simple  customs 
of  those  patriarchal  ages,  to  kiss  her 
blushing  cheek,  she  was  not  displeased  or 
offended. 

No  sooner  did  Rachel  hear  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Rebecca,  than  she  sped 
back  to  the  house  to  call  her  father,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  tidings.  I^aban,  in 
his  turn,  came  running  forth  to  offer  a 
hearty  welcome  to  his  sister's  son;  audit 
was  agreed  that  Jacob  should  remain  with 
him  and  serve  him.  But  when  Laban 
offered  his  nephew  a  fixed  remuneration, 
he  would  accept  no  other  recompense 
than  the  hand  of  Rachel.  So  deeply  was 
he  enamored  of  her  that,  as  we  are  told, 
the  seven  long  years  during  which  he 
toiled  in  his  uncle's  service  seemed  short 
to  him,  not  more  than  a  few  days,  light- 
ened as  his  labors  were  by  the  confident 
expectation  of  winning  her  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  period. 

In  the  beautiful  Rachel  we  see  a  type 
of  Mary ;  in  her  grace  of  form,  her 
loveliness  of  countenance,  a  symbol  of  the 
surpassing  loveliness  of  the  all-beauteous 
Queen  of  Virgins.  Of  her  the  Psalmist 
says  that  the  glorious  King  of  Heaven 
shall  greatly  desire  her  beauty;  and  the 
Sovereign  Lord  Himself  declares:   "I  will 


*   Gen.,  xxix,  17. 


*  Ibid,  xxix,  9. 
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ure,  from  the  Fathers,  and  from  reason, 
that  Mary  was  of  superhuman  beauty,  and 
that  all  that  is  gracious  and  worthy  of 
love  upon  earth  is  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  her.  But  that  which  was  most  to  be 
esteemed  in  the  beauty  of  this  august 
Lady  was  that  it  served  as  a  stimulus  to 
sanctity.  She  was  encircled  with  so  much 
majesty  and  splendor  that  the  mere  sight 
of  her  sufficed  to  extinguish  in  the  heart 
and  mind  every  less  pure  imagination 
and  affection." 

Just  as  Jacob,  when  once  he  had  seen 
Rachel  and  experienced  the  charm  of 
her  beauty,  cared  for  no  other  reward — 
money,  lands  or  flocks,  —  and  labored 
cheerfully  and  willingly  in  her  father^s 
service  for  love  of  her,  so,  we  are  told,  the 
beauty  of  Mary  was  a  motive  to  all  who 
beheld  her  to  labor  in  the  service  of  God, 
in  the  acquirement  of  virtue.  "It  sufficed 
to  look  at  her  to  feel  the  heart  detached 
from  earthly  things  and  raised  toward 
Heaven.  This  is  affirmed  by  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Bona  venture,  St.  Ambrose,  and  many 
other  holy  Fathers.  Happy  he  who  could 
cast  a  glance  upon   that  heavenly 


coun- 


Osee. 


11,  19. 


t  Sup.  Missus,  quaest.  15. 


tenance.  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova  says 
that  the  faithful  hastened  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  Jerusalem  to  witness  that 
miracle  of  divine  omnipotence  ;  such  and 
so  great  was  the  glory  and  majesty  that 
shone  in  her  that  all  description  and  every 
expectation  was  surpassed." 

But  not  on  account  of  her  beauty  alone 
is  Rachel  a  type  of  Mary  :  she  may  be 
regarded  as  foreshadowing  the  Mother 
of  the  Saviour  for  other  and  weightier 
reasons  than  the  external  charms  which 
rendered  her  so  pleasing  and  so  attractive. 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Rachel,  the  child  of 
hope,  the  object  of  long  and  earnest 
desire,  the  best-beloved  of  his  father,  was 
eminently  a  type  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Mary,  the  long-expected  Messiah,  the 
beloved  of  God  the  Father.  For  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Church,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception: 

Rachel  curatorem 

iBgypti  gestavit, 
Salvatorem  mundi 

Maria  portavit. 

"As  the  saviour  of  Egypt 
Upon  Rachel's  knee, 
So  the  world's  great  Redeemer 
Was  cherished  by  thee." 

How  many  points  of  similarity  may  be 
traced  between  the  life  of  Joseph  and  that 
of  Jesus  !  The  faultlessness  and  goodness 
of  Joseph,  while  it  increased  his  father's 
predilection  for  and  delight  in  him,  made 
him  an  object  of  envy  and  hatred  to  his 
brethren.  They  persecuted  and  calum- 
niated him,  they  sought  to  kill  him^ 
they  sold  him  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver. 
Afterward  he  became  the  saviour,  not  only 
of  the  people  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  very 
men  who  had  maltreated  him  and  betrayed 
him,  and  exchanged  him  for  a  paltry  sum 
of  money.  Joseph,  too,  was  raised  from  a 
dungeon  as  from  the  grave  to  a  position 
of  glory  and  almost  regal  power;  the  King 
conferred  on  him  a  name  which  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue  signifies  saviour  of  the 
world.   He  it  was  who  gave  bread  to  the 
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hungry,  and  became  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing a  whole  nation  from  perishing  of  want. 
"And  all  provinces  came  into  Egypt  to 
buy  food,  and  to  seek  some  relief  of 
their  want.'*  * 

This  is  not  all:  we  need  not  stop  short 
here  in  the  resemblance  we  are  tracing 
between  Rachel  and  Mary.  Rachel  had 
yet  another  son,  Benjamin,  whom  she 
called  the  son  of  her  pain,  because  the 
time  of  his  birth  was  to  her  a  time  of  most 
acute  suflfering.  Does  not  this  also  connect 
her  with  the  Mother  of  the  Saviour,  who 
was  likewise  destined  to  be  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows?  It  was  at  Bethlehem  in  Ephrata 
that  Benjamin  was  bom;  and  the  Prophet 
Jeremias,  predicting  the  cruel  massacre  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  which  was  to  take 
place  on  that  spot,  and  which  brought 
anguish  so  keen  to  many  a  maternal  heart, 
mentions  Rachel  as  the  personification 
of  the  bereaved  and  afiiicted  mother.  He 
speaks  of  her  as  weeping  for  her  children 
with  a  sorrow  that  was  beyond  all  comfort. 
Is  she  not  in  this  particular  also  like  to  the 
Queen  of  Martyrs,  in  reference  to  whom 
the  same  Prophet  says:  "To  what  shall 
I  equal  thee,  that  I  may  comfort  thee, 
O  virgin  daughter  of  Sion?  For  great  as 
the  sea  is  thy  destruction. "  t 

We  are  the  children  of  Mary's  pain; 
for  it  was  whilst  standing  by  the  cross  of 
Jesus,  with  the  sword  of  sorrow  piercing 
her  heart,  that  she  was  made  our  mother, 
the  mother  of  the  infant  Church,  which 
was  the.  offspring  of  Christ's  sufferings 
and  of  His  Mother's  sorrows.  The  words 
which  the  Saviour  spoke  from  the  cross, 
"Woman,  behold  thy  son,"  constituted 
her  our  mother,  the  mother  of  all  who 
are  regenerated  by  grace;  in  the  person 
of  St.  John  we  became  her  children,  the 
children  of  the  Mother  of  Dolors.  And  as 
when  we  think  of  the  fair  Rachel  in  the 
irresistible  charm  of  her  youthful  beauty, 
the  remembrance  of  the  anguish  of  her 


last  hours  casts  a  halo  of  sadness  round 
her  image,  so  when  we  recall  to  mind  the 
perfections  of  Mary,  her  glorious  destiny, 
her  incomparable  dignity,  we  do  not 
forget  the  tears  she  shed,  the  anguish  she 
endured,  the  seven  swords  that  pierced 
her  tender  and  loving  heart.  For  with 
her  joys  her  sorrows  are  closely  inter- 
woven, and  Bethlehem  is  not  far  distant 
from  Calvary. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FI,ORA    HAINBS    I^OUGHKAD,   AUTHOR    OF   "TH^ 

MAN  WHO  WAS    GUII^TY,"  "THE;  ABANDONED 

CI<AIM,"  ETC. 


Gen.,  xH,  57. 


t  lyam.,  ii,  13. 


IV. — A  Queer  Guest. 

BEFORE  a  week  had  gone  by,  the 
Dalrymples  and  their  friend  had  been 
taken  into  the  heart  of  the  little  colony 
that  populated  the  musty  old  building. 
Fragments  of  personal  gossip  came  to 
them,  acquainting  them  with  the  inner 
history  of  many  of  the  people  around 
them,  and  awakening  a  keen  interest  in 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-lodgers. 

Miss  Twitcham,  who  was  among  the 
first  to  call,  proved  a  generous  purveyor 
of  information  concerning  her  neighbors, 
while  exhibiting  equal  candor  respecting 
her  own  affairs.  She  came  in  early  one 
afternoon,  dusty  and  flushed  from  a  long 
walk;  her  arms  loaded  with  papers,  and  a 
long  rent  extending  down  the  front  of 
her  dress. 

'*  I  don't  believe  in  people  in  our  cir- 
cumstances standing  on  ceremony,"  she 
declared,  after  introducing  herself.  **In 
fact,  I  couldn't  if  I  wanted  to.  These  are 
my  best  gloves,"  raising  her  hands  and 
displaying  a  pair  of  rusty  black  kid  gaunt- 
lets, with  the  buttons  gone  and  the  finger 
tips  ripped.  "And  I  think  I've  about 
finished  my  best  street  dress  to-day," 
viewing  the  rent  with  philosophical 
resignation. 
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*%et  me  get  you  a  needle  and  some 
sewing  silk,"  proposed  Janet,  her  house- 
wifely instinct  stirring  at  the  sight.  ' '  You 
can  mend  it  while  you  are  sitting  here." 
'*0h,  I'm  too  lazy  for  that!"  confessed 
the  lady,  without  the  least  shame.  **But 
if  you'll  just  oblige  me  with  a  few  pins. 
Thanks,"  as  Janet  produced  a  cushion 
studded  with  these  small  conveniences. 

Miss  Dalrymple  looked  on,  with  ill- 
disguised  impatience,  while  Janet  amiably 
knelt  on  the  floor  and  helped  the  visitor 
to  pin  up  the  unseemly  rent  and  conceal 
it  in  the  folds  of  her  skirt.  When  the  J^sk 
was  finished.  Miss  Twitcham  viewed  it 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

*■ '  No  one  would  ever  guess  it  was  there, ' ' 
she  said,  with  an  expression  of  great  satis- 
faction. *'I  should  have  known  you  were 
one  of  us,  my  dear,  by  the  masterly  way 
in  which  you  have  contrived  to  hide  that." 

Poor  Janet,  who  had  supposed  that  the 
pins  were  only  to  serve  a  temporary 
purpose — until  the  lady  found  time  and 
inclination  to  repair  the  rent  in  a  more 
conservative  fashion, — reddened  ever  so 
slightly  at  this  doubtful  compliment;  but 
Miss  Twitcham,  settling  her  skirt  with  a 
careless  pat  of  her  hand,  plunged  head- 
long into  conversation. 

* '  So  the  Queen  herself  paid  you  a  visit 
yesterday  morning?" 

' '  The  Queen  I ' '  Both  girls  were  puzzled. 

''The  Queen  of  Bohemia,  or  at  least  of 
our  small  corner  of  the  enchanted  land, 
Dorothy  Graham.  Haven't  you  found  out 
that  the  whole  house  is  subject  to  her? 
Talk  about  republics  or  limited  mon- 
archies. Dorothy's  kingdom  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  an  empire.  Everyone  is  her 
vassal,  from  Black  Jim  the  janitor  to  good 
old  Mr.  Ivindsay.  I  assure  you  there  was 
a  panic  in  the  Cave  when  we  found  she 
was  gone." 

"We  never  imagined — "  began  Janet, 
but  the  visitor  checked  her. 

*'We  wouldn't  have  minded,  if  we  had 
known  where  she  was;  but  nobody  knows 


what  her  father  might  take  a  notion  to 
do.  He's  so  reckless  and  thoughtless,  you 
know ;  though  not  such  a  bad  sort,  after 
all.  Like  a  good  many  others" — here 
Miss  Twitcham  heaved  a  sigh, — "his 
worst  sin  is  his  failure  to  succeed.  But 
this  young  uncle  of  Dorothy's  has  a  hard 
row  to  hoe,  poor  fellow!  Gave  up  his 
college  course  in  the  junior  year,  just  as 
he  was  taking  no  end  of  honors,  all 
because  that  worthless  Graham  couldn't 
attend  to  his  wife  and  child;  and  he, 
Tom  Seymour,  was  bound  to  look 
after  them  and  make  them  comfortable. 
Showed  wonderful  decision  and  wisdom 
for  such  a  young  man ;  told  Graham  that 
he  hadn't  any  quarrel  with  him,  but  that 
he  wouldn't  support  him  in  idleness,  and 
that  he  might  go  off  and  take  care  of  him- 
self until  he  could  prove  himself  enough 
of  a  man  to  meet  his  proper  responsibili- 
ties. So  poor  Graham  has  a  room  across 
the  street,  and  spends  his  time  originating 
great  schemes   for   making    a    fortune." 

"It  must  be  embarrassing  for  him." 

"Embarrassing!  Oh,  you  don't  know 
Graham!  He  is  happy  as  a  lark,  free  from 
any  care  but  looking  after  his  own  meals. 
Yet  he's  a  very  bright  fellow.  I  shouldn't 
be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  were  to  make  a 
'ten-strike'  some  day.  If  only  Seymour 
doesn't  work  himself  to  death  before  that 
time.  I  tell  you  I  felt  sorry  for  him  yester- 
day when  he  came  home  and  found  that 
Dorothy  had  disappeared.  He  turned 
white  as  a  ghost,  and  started  for  the 
police  station." 

"We  ought  not  to  have  let  her  come 
in.  We  ought  to  have  hunted  up  her 
mother  at  once." 

"Oh,  nobody  blames  you !  Who  could 
have  turned  the  little  woman  out  of  doors ! 
And  the  child  is  wild  with  enthusiasm 
over  the  pretty  lady  who  played  soldier 
with  her.  Was  it  you,  Miss  Duncan,  or 
Miss  Dalrymple?" 

Janet  could  do  no  less  than  acknowledge 
her  guilt,  and  accept  the  compliment. 
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"Have  you  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  young  artist  and  her  mother,  who  live 
across  the  hall  from  you, — the  dark  little 
girl  who  carries  her  head  so  high  and 
paints  such  remarkable  landscapes?*' 

**  We  have  seen  them.  Are  they  partic- 
ular friends  of  yours?" 

**  Of  mine?  Miss  Mathieu  would  shrug 
her  shoulders  at  such  a  suggestion.  They 
scarcely  recognize  me  when  we  meet; 
they  disapprove  of  me." 

*' Disapprove  of  you!"  repeated  Janet, 
thinking  she  must  have  misunderstood 
the  speaker,  who  had  made  the  statement 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way. 

*' Disapprove  of  me,  without  qualifica- 
tion. Hard  lines,  isn't  it?  And  for  nothing 
at  all.  Just  because  I  haven't  a  particle 
of  financial  ability, — because  I  am  always 
in  debt." 

She  did  not  wait  to  see  whether  this 
confession  was  received  with  sympathy 
or  condemnation  by  her  hearers,  but  raced 
on  to  an  exposition  of  her  monetary 
standing: 

'*For  my  part,  I  don't  see  how  one  is 
going  to  keep  out  of  debt  when  she  can 
not  bring  her  income  up  to  the  scale  of 
her  expenses.  Here  I  am,  with  an  appetite 
to  be  satisfied,  a  body  to  be  clothed  and 
lodged  and  warmed,  an  eye  to  be  pleased, 
and  a  head  to  be  entertained.  I  came  out 
to  the  Coast  ten  years  ago,  as  the  San 
Francisco  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Pufi.  You  know  the  paper.  Run  on  the 
common -sense  plan,  that  has  been  so 
generally  adopted  lately,  of  letting  people 
pay  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves 
in  print.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
worked  this  Coast  very  well.  There's 
hardly  a  millionaire,  big  politician,  cap- 
italist or  landowner,  who  hasn't  been 
flattered  by  an  intimation  that  the  Pufi^ 
for  a  slight  consideration,  would  be  grati- 
fied to  make  his  importance  known  to 
the  world  at  large.  A  fair  per  cent,  of  them 
jump  at  the  bait.  Sometimes  they  haggle 
about     terms;     often    they    come    down 


handsomely,  and  pay  a  round  sum  to  have 
their  portraits  inserted  as  well  as  their 
biographies.  The  paper  agrees  to  pay  me 
a  commission.  I  collect  the  money  and 
pay  myself.  My  expenses  are  always 
ahead  of  my  receipts.  Now,  don't  you 
think  I'd  be  a  goose  if  I  sent  them  on 
all  the  money  I  collect,  when  I  haven't 
enough  to  pay  my  rent  or  provide  myself 
with  food  and  clothes?" 

Miss  Dalrymple  looked  disdainfully  at 
the  lady,  and  Janet  evaded  the  issue. 

* '  Some  day  you  will  meet  with  a  streak 
of  good  luck.  Then  it  will  be  all  right." 

"I've  waited  long  enough  for  my  luck 
to  turn.  I  don't  believe  it  ever  will.  You 
see,  whenever  I  make  a  little  more  than 
usual,  I  am  at  once  possessed  with  a  fancy 
for  some  extravagance.  Sometimes  I  run 
down  to  Monterey  and  take  a  rest.  By 
the  time  I  get  to  work  again,  I  am  further 
behind  than  ever.  I  owe  the  Pufi  upward 
of  five  thousand  dollars." 

Miss  Twitcham  would  have  been  disap- 
pointed if  her  auditors  had  failed  to  show 
some  consternation  at  this  declaration. 
She  felt  a  very  natural  pride  in  the  manner 
in  which  she,  a  struggling  writer,  had 
contrived  to  get  so  deeply  in  debt  to  a 
rich  and  influential  newspaper.  Even  this 
startling  confession  did  not  daunt  Janet. 

"Perhaps  you  might  repay  it  little  by 
little,"  she  suggested.  "Gradually  the 
sum  would  be  reduced,  and  you  would 
not  worry  so  much  when  it  dropped  to 
smaller  and  smaller  amounts." 

"Pay  it  ofi*!    Reduce   it!    Not  worry' 
then!"  cried  Miss  Twitcham,  in  horror. 
"My   dear,  I  wouldn't   pay   up   the  old 
account  for  the  world.   Don't  you  see  that 
the  very  size  of  the  debt  I  owe  is  my  best 
protection?   They  won't  sue  me,  for  they 
know  I  haven't   anything  to  seize;  and 
I  might  avail  myself  of  the  Insolvent  Act, 
and  then  they  never  could  get  anything. 
As  it  is,  they  can't  afford  to  get  rid   of 
me ;    for   their  only   hope   of  recovering 
anything  is  to  urge  me  to  go  on.    I  keep 
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n  working  for  them ;   and  when  I  can 
are  anything  from  new  receipts,  I  send 

t  to  them.  We  get  on  famously.  Every 
six  months  they  send  me  a  statement,  and 
I  acknowledge  it  in  a  polite  note,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  the  matter  for  six 
months  to  come." 

"My  brother,  Miss  Twitcham,'^  Olive 
Dalrymple  was  constrained  to  say,  as 
Cliffe  entered  the  room,  hesitating  at 
sight  of  the  visitor. 

I"  How   de    do,  Mr.  Dalrymple!"   said 
iss  Twitcham,  holding  out   her  hand, 
ithout    rising.    ''How    is    sculpture?" 
nd  she  smiled  in  what  she  meant  to  be 
1  arch  way. 
' '  The  art  is  making  very  good  progress, 
believe,"  replied  the  young  man,  coolly. 
I  hear  that  Story  has  received  the  com- 
mission for  the  new  group  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  pursued 
the  visitor,  pointedly,  addressing  the  two 
ladies. 
■  "When?"  asked  Janet. 

"Now.  Here.  For  a  living, "  explained 
the  visitor. 

"Oh,  Miss  Dalrymple  hopes  to  secure 
some  music  pupils!" 

'  'As  luck  will  have  it,  I  may  put  her  in 
the  way  of  getting  some  this  very  week. 
Mrs.  Whiffletree,  wife  of  the  man  who 
made  such  a  pile  on  that  new  car-coupler 
a  year  or  so  ago,  asked  me  this  very 
morning  if  I  could  direct  her  to  a  music 
teacher  who  had  some  style,  and  whose 
charges  are  not  too  high.  I  think  youUl 
do,  if  you  don^t  ask  too  much,"  looking 
critically  at  the  stylish  house  dress  the 
young  lady  wore. 

Olive  Dalrymple  stiffly  wrote  down  the 
address  of  the  Whiffletrees,  and  promised 
to  call  the  next  day. 

' '  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 
persevered  Miss  Twitcham,  directing  her 
inquiry  to  Janet. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  shall  be  a  very  Micawber, 
and  wait  for  something  to  turn  upf  Until 


then,  I   shall   sweep   and   dust,  and    look 
after  the  comfort  of  the  family  generally. '  * 

"What  can  you  do?"  insisted  the 
caller,  with  a  distinct  emphasis  on  the 
potential  verb. 

Dalrymple  saved  Janet  the  awkwardness 
of  a   reply. 

"Miss  Duncan  can  do  almost  anything. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,"  he 
said,  loftily.  "If  she  chooses  to  place  her 
gifts  on  the  market,  I  think  she  need  not 
trouble  herself  about  finding  patrons." 

"Has  she  adaptability?"  asked  the 
visitor. 

No  one  seemed  disposed  to  reply;  and 
Miss  Twitcham,  realizing  that  she  had 
pushed  her  inquiries  to  the  limits  of  their 
patience,  amiably  fell  back  upon  the 
incidents  of  her  own  career. 

"If  you  want  any  advice,  just  come  to 
me,"  she  said,  cordially.  "If  there  is 
any  way  of  making  a  living  that  I  haven't 
tried,  at  one  time  or  another,  I  should  like 
to  hear  of  it.  I  have  filled  every  place  on 
the  staff  of  a  daily  paper,  from  stock 
reporter  to  religious  editor.  I've  tried 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  done 
copying  for  the  courts.  I  started  out  in 
the  insurance  line  first — fire  and  then  life 
insurance,  and  afterward  turned  a  pretty 
penny  in  plate-glass  insurance.  Did  you 
ever  try  horse  insurance.  Miss  Duncan?" 

Janet  gravely  assured  the  visitor  that 
she  had  not. 

"No?  Well,  there's  money  in  it  for 
any  one  who  can  handle  it.  I<ook  into  the 
matter.  You  might  do  something  with 
that.  Insuring  blooded  stock  and  valuable 
race-horses,  you  know.  I  worked  hard  at 
that,  but  somehow  the  public  wouldn't 
take  hold.  I  remember  once  going  into 
the  office  of  a  rich  shipbroker  of  your 
name  in  New  York,  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
Little  fat  man,  with  a  bald  head.  Some- 
body told  me  that  he  had  just  bought  the 
fastest  pacer  in  the  State.  Instead  of 
thanking  me   for  the  trouble   I'd  taken, 
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what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  Told  me  he 
would  shoot  the  animal  in  the  head  before 
he  would  take  out  a  policy  on  her  signed 
by  a  woman ;  that  such  business  was 
entirely  outside  of  a  woman's  province.* 
Fairly  showed  me  thd  door.  As  if  I  didn't 
need  to  be  fed  and  clothed  as  well  as  a 
man,  and  the  money  wouldn't  have  done 
me  the  same  amount  of  good  !  * ' 

Olive  Dalrymple  and  her  brother  looked 
at  each  other  with  dancing  eyes.  They 
had  heard  that  very  story,  with  varia- 
tions, over  .a    New   York    dinner    table. 

Miss  Twitcham  lazily  gathered  up  her 
papers,  and  took  her  departure,  airily 
inviting  them  to  repay  her  call  in  her 
little  sky  parlor. 

The  door  closed  behind  her. 

**  If  that  is  a  specimen  of  the  Bohemians, 
I  want  to  see  as  little  of  them  as  .possible," 
said  Olive,  vehemently. 

As  for  Janet,  she  did  not  mind  the 
horse  insurance  in  the  least.  One  remark 
that  Miss  Twitcham  had  let  fall  lingered 
in  her  mind,  and  she  recalled  the  haggard 
face  of  the  visitor  they  had  entertained 
the  preceding  morning. 

"Poor  fellow!  So  the  father  is  worth- 
less, and  the  mother  and  her  little  girl 
are  dependent,  and  he  'works  himself  to 
death ^  taking  care  of  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Old  Monterey. 


BY  CHARI^ES  WARREN  STODDARD. 


Qff  the  Azores. 


BY    AUSTIN    0'MAI.I.EY. 


'HE  green  sea  moves  like  wind- touch' d 

grass, 

The  sunlight  comes,  the  shadows  go, 
Before  my  feet  foam-daisies  blow. 
For  roses  the  nautili  flash  and  pass. 

Homeward  bound !    and  fair  the  day, 

And  God's  strong  hand  is  beneath  the  sea; 
In  the  hollow  thereof  He  holdeth  me — 

He  can  hold  me  thus  when  skies  are  gray. 


(Conclusion.) 
III. 

SHE  was  a  dear  old  stupid  town  in  my 
day.  She  boasted  but  half  a  dozen 
thinly  populated  streets.  One  might  pass 
through  these  streets  almost  any  day,  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  footing  it  all 
the  way  from  the  dismantled  fort  on  the 
seaside  to  the  ancient  cemetery,  grown  to 
seed,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  not  meet  half  a  score  of  people. 

Geese  fed  in  the  gutters,  and  hissed  as 
I  passed  by  ;  cows  grazing  by  the  wayside 
eyed  me  in  grave  surprise;  overhead,  the 
snow-white  sea-gulls  wheeled  and  cried 
peevishly;  and  on  the  heights  that  shelter 
the  ex- capital  the  pine-trees  moaned  and 
moaned,  and  often  caught  and  held  the 
sea-fog  among  their  branches,  when  the 
little  town  was  basking  in  the  sunshine 
and  dreaming  its  endless  dream. 

How  did  a  man  kill  time  in  those  days? 
There  was  a  studio  on  Alvarado  Street ; 
it  stood  close  to  the  post-office,  in  what 
may  be  generously  denominated  as  the 
busiest  part  of  the  town.  The  studio  was 
the  focus  of  life  and  hope  and  love ;  some 
work  was  also  supposed  to  be  done  there. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  idle  and 
the  hungry,  and  the  seeker  after  consola- 
tion in  all  its  varied  forms.  Choice  family 
groceries  were  retailed  three  times  a  day 
in  the  rear  of  the  establishment;  and  there 
we  often  gathered  about  the  Bohemian 
board,  to  celebrate  whatever  our  fancy 
painted.  Now  it  was  an  imaginary  birth- 
day— a  movable  feast  that  came  to  be 
very  popular  in  our  select  artistic  circle  ; 
again  it  was  the  possible  —  dare  I  say 
probable? — sale  of  a  picture  at  a  quite 
inconceivable  price.  There  were  always 
occasions  enough.  Would  it  had  been  the 
case  with  the  dinners ! 
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The  studio  was,  the  thing, — the  studio, 
decked  with  Indian  trophies  and  the 
bleached  bones  of  sea  birds  and  land 
beasts,  and  lined  with  studies  in  all  colors 
under  heaven.  Here  was  the  oft-lighted 
peace-pipe;  and  Orient  rugs  and  wolf- 
skins for  a  siesta  when  the  beach  yonder 
was  a  blaze  of  white  and  blinding  light, 
that  made  it  blessed  to  close  one's  eyes 
and  shut  out  the  glare — and  to  keep  one's 
ears  open  to  the  lulling  song  of  the  sea. 

Here  we  concocted  a  plan.  It  was  to  be 
"kept  a.  profound  mystery ;  even  the  butcher 
was  unaware,  and  the  baker  in  total 
•darkness;  as  for  the  wine -merchant,  he 
was  as  blind  as  a  bat.  We  were  to  give 
the  banquet  and  ball  of  the  season.  We 
went  to  the  hall  of  our  sisters, — scarcely 
kin  were  they,  but  kinder  never  lived,  and 
their  house  was  at  our  disposal.  We  threw 

I  out  the  furniture;  we  made  a  green  bower 
of  the  adobe  chamber.  One  window,  that 
bore  upon  the  forlorn  vacuum  of  the  main 
street,  was  speedily  stained  the  deepest  and 
most  splendid  dyes;  from  without,  it  had 
a  pleasing,  not  to  say  refining,  medieval 
eflfect;  from  within,  it  was  likened  unto  the 
illuminated  page  of  an  antique  antiphon- 
ary — in  flames  ;  yes,  positively  in  flames ! 
A  great  board  was   laid  the  length  of 

■  the  room,  a  kind  of  Round  Table — with 
K      some  few  unavoidable   innovations,  such 

■  as  a  weak  leg  or  two,  square  corners,  and 
P      an  unexpected  depression  in  the  centre  of 

it,  where  the  folding  leaves  sought  in 
vain  to  join.  From  the  wall  depended  the 
elaborate  menu^  life-size  and  larger;  and 
at  every  course  a  cartoon  in  color  more 
appetizing  than  the  town  market.  The 
emblematic  owl  blinked  upon  us  from 
above  the  door.  Invitations  were  hastily 
penned  and  sent  forth  to  a  select  few. 
Forgive  us.  Dona  Jovita,  if  thy  guest 
card  was  redolent  of  tea  or  of  brown 
soap ;  for  it  was  penned  in  the  privacy  of 
the  pantry,  and  either  upon  the  Scylla  of 
the  tea-caddy  or  the  soapy  Chary badis  it 
was  sure  to  be  dashed  at   last. 


It  was  rare  fun,  if  I  did  say  it  from 
the  foot  of  the  flower-strewn  table,  clad  in 
an  improvised  toga,  while  a  gentleman 
in  Joss-like  vestments  carved  and  com- 
plimented in  a  single  breath  at  the  top  of 
the  Bohemian  board.  From  the  adjoining 
room  came  the  music  of  hired  minstrels : 
the  guitar,  the  violin,  and  blending 
voices — a  piping  tenor  and  a  soft  Spanish 
falsetto.  They  chanted  rhythmically  to  the 
clatter  of  tongues,  the  ripple  of  laughter, 
and  the  clash  of  miscellaneous  cutlery. 

An  unbidden  multitude,  gathered  from 
the  highways  and  the  byways,  loitered 
about  the  vicinity,  patiently  —  O  how 
patiently! — awaiting  our  adjournment. 
The  fandango  naturally  followed  ;  and  it 
enlivened  the  vast,  bare  chambers  of  an 
adjoining  adobe,  whose  walls  had  not 
echoed  such  revelry  since  the  time  when 
Monterey  was  the  chief  port  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  prosperous  monopoly.  A  good 
portion  of  the  town  was  there  that  even- 
ing. Shadowy  forms  hovered  in  the 
arbors  of  the  rose  garden ;  the  city  band 
appeared  and  rendered  much  pleasing 
music, — though  it  was  rendered  somewhat 
too  vigorously.  That  band  was  composed 
of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  town.  Oft  in 
the  daytime  had  I  not  heard  the  flageolet 
lifting  its  bird-like  voice  over  the  counter 
of  the  juvenile  jeweller,  who  wrought 
cunningly  in  the  shimmering  Abbaloni 
shells  during  the  rests  in  his  music? 
Did  not  the  trombone  bray  from  beyond 
the  meadow,  where  the  cooper  could 
not  barrel  his  aspiring  soul?  It  was  the 
French-horn  at  the  butcher's,  the  fife  at 
the  grocer's,  the  cornet  in  the  chief 
saloon  on  the  main  street ;  while  at  the 
edge  of  the  town,  from  the  soot  and 
grime  of  the  smithy,  I  heard  at  intervals 
the  boom  of  the  explosive  drum.  It  was 
thus  they  responded  to  one  another  on 
that  melodious  shore,  and  with  an  ambi- 
tious diligence  worthy  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory. 
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There  was  nothing  to  disturb  one  in  the 
land, after  the  musical  mania,save  the  clang 
of  the  combers  on  the  long,  lonely  beach; 
the  cry  of  the  sea-bird  wheeling  overhead, 
or  the  occasional  bang  of  a  rifle.  Even 
the  narrow-gauge  railway,  that  stopped 
discreetly  just  before  reaching  the  village, 
broke  the  monotony  of  local  life  but  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  whistle  of 
the  arriving  and  departing  train,  the 
signal  of  the  occasional  steamer — ah!  but 
for  these,  what  a  sweet,  sad,  silent  spot 
were  that!  I  used  to  believe  that  possibly 
some  day  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the 
wilderness  might  again  envelop  it.  The 
policy  of  the  people  invited  it.  Anything 
like  energy  or  progress  was  discouraged 
in  that  latitude.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  the  daily  mail  per  Narrow  Gauge 
was  arriving  regularly  and  usually  on 
time,  it  began  to  look  like  indecent  haste 
on  the  part  of  the  governmental  agents. 
The  beauty  and  the  chivalry  that  congre- 
gated at  the  post-office  seemed  to  find 
too  speedy  satisfaction  at  the  general 
delivery  window;  and  presently  the  mail- 
bag  for  Monterey  was  dropped  at  another 
village,  and  later  carted  twenty  miles 
into  town.  The  happy  uncertainty  of  the 
mail's  arrival  caused  the  post-office  to  be- 
come a  kind  of  forum,  where  all  the  griev- 
ances of  the  populace  were  turned  loose 
and  generally  discussed. 

Then  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Narrow 
Gauge  might  be  frowned  down  altogether, 
and  the  locomotive  wairned  to  cease  tres- 
passing upon  the  green  pastures  of  the 
ex-capital.  It  even  seemed  possible  that 
in  course  of  time  all  aliens  might  require 
a  passport  and  a  recommendation  from 
their  last  place  before  being  permitted  to 
enter  in  and  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
authorities  brooding  over  that  slumberous 
village. 

I  have  seen  as  many  as  six  men  and  a 
boy  standing  upon  one  of  the  half-dozen 
street  corners  of  the  town, watching,  with  a 
surprise  that  bordered  upon  impertinence, 


a  white  pilgrim  from  San  Francisco  in  ara 
ulster,  innocently  taking  his  way  through 
the  otherwise  deserted  streets.  The  ulster 
was  perhaps  the  chief  object  of  interest. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  citizens  sitting 
in  a  row,  on  a  fence,  like  so  many  rooks, — 
and  sitting  there  for  hours,  as  if  waiting 
for  something.  For  what,  pray  ?  For  the 
demented  squaw,  who  revolved  about  the 
place,  and  slept  out  of  doors  in  all  weathers,, 
and  muttered  to  herself  incessantly  while 
she  went  to  and  fro,  day  after  day,  seeking; 
the  rest  she  could  not  hope  for  this  side 
the  grave?  Or  for  Murillo,  the  Indian,  i 
impudent  though  harmless,  full  of  fancies  ' 
and  fire-water?  Or  for  the  return  of  the 
whale-boats,  with  their  beautiful  lateen- 
sails  ?  Or  for  the  gathering  of  the 
Neapolitan  fishermen  down  under  the  old 
Custom  House,  where  they  sat  at  evening 
looking  off  upon  the  Bay,  and  perchance 
dreaming  of  Italy  and  all  that  enchanted 
coast?  Or  for  the  rains  that  poured  their 
sudden  and  swift  rivulets  down  the  wooded 
slopes  and  filled  the  gorges  that  gutted 
some  of  the  streets?  Was  it  the  love  of 
nature,  or  a  belief  in  fatalism,  or  sheer  lazi- 
ness, I  wonder,  that  preserved  to  Monterey 
those  wash-outs,  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
depth,  that  were  sometimes  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  streets,  and  impassable  save 
by  an  improvised  bridge — a  single  plank? 

Ah  me !  It  is  an  ungracious  task  to 
prick  the  bubble  reputation,  had  I  not 
been  dazzled  with  dreams  of  Monterey 
from  my  youth  up !  Was  I  piqued  when 
I,  then  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco — one 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand, — when  I 
read  in  "The  Handbook  of  Monterey" 
these  lines:  "San  Francisco  is  not  too 
firmly  fixed  to  fear  the  competition  of 
Monterey"? 

Well,  I  may  as  well  confess  myself 
a  false  prophet.  The  town  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Crcesus,  and  straightway  lost  its 
identity.  It  is  now  a  fashionable  resort, 
and  likely  to  remain  one  for  some  years  to 
come.  Where  now  can  one  look  for  the 
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privacy  of  old?    Then,  if  one  wished   to 

forget   the    world,   he   drove    through    a 

wilderness  to  Cypress  Point.    Now  'tis  a 

perpetual  picnic  ground,  and  its  fastnesses 

are    threaded   by  a  drive   which   is   one 

of  the  features  of  Del  Monte  Hotel  life. 

It  was  solemn  enough  of  yore.  The  gaunt 

trees  were   hung  with   funereal   mosses ; 

they  had  huge  elbows  and  shoulders,  and 

long,  thin  arms,  with  skeleton  fingers  at 

the  ends  of  them,  that  bore  knots   that 

looked  like  heads  and  faces  such  as  Dor^ 

portrayed    in   his   fantastic    illustrations. 

They  were  like  giants  transformed, — they 

ire  still,  no  doubt ;   for  the  tide  of  fashion 

Is  not  likely  to  prevail  against  them. 

They  stand  upon  the  verge  of  the  sea, 

here  they  have  stood  for  ages,  defying 

the   elements.  The  shadows  that   gather 

mder    their    locked    branches    are    like 

Lverns  and  dungeons  and  lairs.  The  fox 

steals  stealthily  away  as  you  grope  among 

the  roots,  that  writhe  out  of  the  earth  and 

strike  into  it  again,  like  pythons  in  a  rage. 

jThe  coyote  sits  in  the  edge  of  the  dusk,  and 

:ries  with  a  half-human  cry — at  least  he 

lid  in  my  dead  day.  And  here  are  corpse- 

[like  trees,  that  have  been  naked  for  ages ; 

ivery   angle  of  their   lean,  gray   boughs 

Pseems  to  imply  something.  Who  will  in- 

fterpret    these    hieroglyphics?    Blood -red 

sunsets  flood  this  haunted  wood;  there  is 

[a  sound  as  of  a  deep-drawn  sigh  passing 

[through   it  at  intervals.  The   moonlight 

^fills  it  with  mystery;  and  along  its  rocky 

front,  where  the  sea-flowers  blossom  and 

[the  sea-grass  waves  its  glossy  locks,  the 

'Soul  of  the  poet  and  of  the  artist  meet  and 

[mingle  between  shadowless  sea  and  cloud- 

[less  sky,  in  the  unsearchable  mystery  of 

.that  cypress  solitude. 

So  have  I  seen  it;  so  would  I  see  it 
Lgain.  When  I  think  on  that  beach  at 
Monterey — the  silent  streets,  the  walled, 
unweeded  gardens  —  a  wistful  Saturday- 
afternoon  feeling  comes  over  me.  I  hear 
again  the  incessant  roar  of  the  surf  ;  I  see 
the  wheeling  gulls,  the  gray   sand  ;   the 


brown,  bleak  meadows  ;  the  empty  streets; 
the  shops,  tenantless  sometimes— for  the 
tenant  is  at  dinner  or  at  dominos ;  the 
other  shops  that  are  locked  forever  and 
the  keys  rusted  away;— whenever  I  think 
of  her  I  am  reminded  of  that  episode 
in  Coulton's  diary,  where  he,  as  alcalde, 
was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  at  the 
dead  of  night  by  a  guard,  a  novice,  and  a 
slave  to  duty.  With  no  little  consternation, 
the  alcalde  hastened  to  unbar  the  door. 
The  guard,  with  a  respectful  salute,  said: 
"The  town,  sir,  is  perfectly  quiet." 


Strange  Memories  of  My  Life. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "CHRONICI^ES  OF  THE  WTTl,E 
SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR." 


III. — MoivUE's  Story. 

OUR  MoUie,  though  possessed  of  a  sweet, 
good  face,  and  innocent,  pathetic  eyes, 
had  such  a  slowness  of  gait  and  manner 
when  she  came  to  us,  that  I  doubted 
whether  I  had  not  been  mistaken  in 
taking  her.  But  when  the  house-girl 
fell  ill,  and  the  nurse  went  home  in  high 
dudgeon  thereat,  Mollie  arose  to  the 
occasion,  and  rendered  me  such  valuable 
assistance  that  I  at  once  knew  I  had  found 
a  treasure.  And  such  she  proved.  An 
excellent  cook,  she  could  perform  any 
other  kind  of  work  with  equal  skill.  She 
was  devoted  to  the  children,  always  filling 
gaps  made  by  the  departure  of  other  ser- 
vants neither  so  devoted  nor  so  competent 
as  herself.  Naturally  pious,  she  had  not 
been  well  instructed,  but  read  with 
avidity  and  intelligence  the  books  I  lent 
her  on  religious  and  doctrinal  subjects. 
Her  home  was  in  Connecticut.  She 
occasionally  received  letters  from  there, 
nearly  always  from  her  father.  Of  her 
mother  she  seldom  spoke ;  when  she  did 
so  it  was  with  a  peculiar  tightening  of 
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the  lips  and  glint  of  the  eye  I  never  saw 
at  any  other  time.  From  this  I  inferred 
that  there  had  been  friction  between  them ; 
but,  with  all  her  good-humor,  Mollie  was 
very  reserved,  and  I  forbore  to  question 
her.  I  gathered  from  remarks  made  now 
and  then  that  her  people  were  well  to  do ; 
her  father  had  a  farm  of  his  own,  two  of 
her  sisters  were  also  comfortably  married. 
Once  I  said : 

**  Mollie,  I  wonder  that  you  came  so  far 
from  home,  when  there  could  have  been 
no  need  of  .your  doing  so." 

Again  that  tightening  of  the  lips. 
Her  face  flushed ;  then  she  looked  at  me 
in  a  beseeching,  hesitating  way,  as  she 
replied : 

'*It  is  a  long  story,  ma'am;  and  I  can 
not  tell  it  to  you,  though  God  knows  I 
have  often  longed  to  tell  it  to  some  one. '  * 
Whereupon  she  burst  into  tears,  and  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  soothing 
her.  After  that  I  left  her  to  herself,  know- 
ing that  in  time,  if  she  felt  it  necessary, 
I  should  hear  all,  and  perhaps  be  able 
to  comfort  her. 

Before  she  had  been  with  me  many 
months  I  saw  that  her  high  spirits  were 
often  a  cover  to  hide  deep  and  enduring 
sorrow.  Gentle  and  patient  she  always 
was  to  the  end.  Sweet  and  kind  and  tender 
with  the  children;  for  the  baby  especially 
she  seemed  to  have  an  almost  maternal 
love,  which  he  returned  with  all  his  little 
heart.  But  I  often  found  her  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  her  hands  idly  folded  on  her 
lap  in  her  leisure  hours,  her  thoughts 
evidently  far  away. 

She  lived  with  us  three  years.  Then 
a  letter  came  from  home,  saying  that  her 
mother  was  dying,  and  wanted  her  to 
return  at  once.  To  my  surprise,  she  seemed 
in  no  haste  to  go,  acting  as  though  it 
were  a  duty  to  be  performed  rather  than 
an  act  of  love.  Her  grief  at  parting  with 
us  was  deep  and  genuine.  I  felt  as  though 
I  were  losing  a  companion  and  friend 
rather  than  a  servant.  The  children  hung 


about  her  neck  in  tears ;  and  when  at 
last  she  tore  herself  away,  it  was  with 
face  swollen  and  eyes  red  from  violent 
weeping.  She  promised  to  write  as  soon 
as  she  arrived;  but  time  passed,  and  we 
heard  nothing  from  her. 

About  three  months  after  she  left  us,  a 
letter  came  from  one  of  her  sisters,  asking 
if  we  knew  anything  of  her  whereabouts, 
not  saying  whether  or  not  she  had  returned 
home.  This  alarmed  me  very  much,  and 
I  wrote  at  once  to  say  that  she  had  left  for 
her  home  some  time  before,  in  response 
to  a  summons  from  her  mother ;  asking 
at  the  same  time  that  news  of  her  be 
forwarded  to  us  as  soon  as  received.  We 
heard  nothing  further  from'  her  sister, 
although  I  wrote  a  second  time.  And 
Mollie' s  strange  disappearance  and  silence 
gave  us  much  concern;  for,  with  our 
knowledge  of  her,  we  felt  that  she  could 
not  have  so  soon  forgotten  us. 

She  had  been  gone  a  year,  when  one 
day  I  received  a  brief  note  from  her, 
dated  from  the  Convent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  cupola  of  which  was  in 
sight  of  our  own  door.  She  asked  that  I 
go  to  see  her  there,  and  I  hurried  away 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  found  her  in  the  cap 
of  the  Magdalen — the  same  Mollie  we  had 
known,  bright,  gentle,  sweet,  and  pretty; 
but  there  were  lines  of  suffering  on  her 
face,  which  showed  she  had  gone  through 
an  ordeal  of  sorrow. 

*'0h,  I  have  so  wanted  to  see  you  and 
the  dear  children  and  Mr.  B. !  But  I  felt 
I  must  wait  until  I  had  settled  myself  here 
before  I  wrote  to  tell  you  where  I  was.  It 
grieved  me  to  think  what  your  opinion 
of  me  must  have  been  all  this  time. 
But  now  I  have  the  permission  of  my 
confessor  and  the  Reverend  Mother  to 
tell  you  all." 

After  a  few  questions  on  my  part,  not 
relevant  to  the  story,  she  related  it  to 
me  as  follows : 

"To  begin,  my  mother  was  not  my  real 
mother  at  all,  only  a  stepmother.  This  I 
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lid  not  know  until  she  told  it  to  me  on 

ler  dying  bed.   It  makes  things  not  quite 

;o  bad  to  know  it.   When  my  real  mother 

^died,  my  father  had  three  little  ones  to  take 

care  of.   That  was  in  Ireland.    He  came 

out  with  us  to  New  England  in  search  of 

sister,  who  he  thought  might  take  care 

)f  us.    She  died  soon  after  we  got  there; 

id  he   married   a   woman   much    older 

lan   himself,  who   ruled   him   in   every 

ray.  Poor,  dear  father!  he  is  so  gentle  and 

;ily  persuaded. 
[r  *' When  we  grew  up,  my  sisters  married 
;ry  young.  I  went  to  live  with  a  lady, 
le  wealthiest  woman  in  the  neighbor- 
lood,  a  Mrs.  Blot.  I  was  seventeen  years 
)ld.  She  had  a  son  about  twenty  years  of 
ige.  We  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and, 
dthout  informing  or  consulting  with 
any  one,  were  inarried  privately  by  an  old 
squire,  a  miser,  who  kept  our  secret  for 
money.  He  loved  me  then,  I  think,  what- 
ever happened  afterward.  My  father  went 
to  Boston  to  work  for  the  winter;  my 
sisters  were  both  married ;  my  mother 
alone  on  the  farm,  with  one  hired  man. 
She  sent  for  me  to  come  home.  In  those 
days  my  heart  was  heavy;  but  my  husband 
would  not  let  me  tell  anything,  because 
he  said  his  mother  could  disinherit  him 
if  he  married  before  he  came  of  age.  He 
made  me  swear  that  I  would  say  no  word 
to  a  human  being,  even  though  my  good 
name  should  suffer;  for  he  said  all  would 
come  right  in  a  little  while. 

"I  did  not  dream  of  gainsaying  him. 
I  went  home.  Four  weeks  later  my  child 
was  born.  I  was  very  ill.  My  mother, 
thinking  me  disgraced  and  ruined,  had 
threatened  me  with  all  kinds  of  punish- 
ment beforehand  if  I  would  not  tell  her 
my  story.  But  I  kept  my  mouth  closed. 
No  one  knew  anything  about  it  but  her. 
Once  I  heard  my  baby  cry,  then  I  knew 
nothing  for  days.  When  I  came  to  myself 
in  that  lonely  house,  the  child  was  gone, — 
dead  my  mother  said,  and  I  believed 
her.  She  soon  began  to  upbraid  me,  then 


turned  me  out  of  doors.  But  she  was  so 
proud  that  not  even  to  my  father  or  sisters 
did  she  say  a  word.  I  came  out  West. 
After  I  got  here  I  wrote  two  letters  to  my 
husband,  but  he  did  not  answer  me.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  about  it,  but  could  not, — it  was 
very  hard  for  me  to  speak. 

*'At  last  my  mother  sent  for  me.  I 
found  her  dying.  She  ordered  everyone  out 
of  the  room,  and  told  me  that  her  con- 
science was  killing  her.  She  had  allowed 
my  poor  baby  to  perish  with  cold;  then 
she  had  dug  a  grave  and  buried  it.  Ah, 
Mrs.  B.,  the  way  of  the  evil-doer  is  hard 
indeed!" 

'*And  you  forgave  her,  Mollie?"  I 
ventured  to  inquire. 

"Certainly  I  did,  ma'am;  but  I  made 
it  very  hard  for  her,  although  I  did  not 
mean  to.  You  know  I  was  bound  by  my 
promise  to  him.  She  begged  and  implored 
me  to  tell  her  the  name  of  the  man  who, 
as  she  thought,  had  wronged  me.  That 
was  impossible,  but  she  laid  it  to  my 
stubbornness.  At  last,  by  way  of  atonement 
to  me,  she  said,  and  that  I  might  be  an 
honest  girl,  she  begged  me  to  marry  a 
nephew  of  hers,  a  good  fellow  enough, 
who  had  always  wanted  me.  You  know  I 
couldn't  do  that,  ma'am,  either;  yet  I 
could  not  tell  her  why.  Then  she  would 
not  believe  that  I  forgave  her,  and  it 
vexed  and  hurt  her.  My  heart  was  torn 
to  pieces. 

* '  One  Sunday,  when  she  was  feeling  a 
little  better,  I  took  courage  and  went  up 
to  H. ,  to  see  Mrs.  Blot.  She  was  very  nice 
to  me,  though  I  felt  like  a  thief  in  her 
sight.  I  had  not  been  there  long  when 
some  one  called  her,  and  I  went  away.  I 
had  not  dared  to  ask  for  Charley.  As  I 
walked  slowly  down  the  hill,  I  met  him 
coming  up.  His  face  flushed,  he  frowned; 
he  was  not  glad  to  see  me.  Before  I  could 
speak  he  spoke. 

"  'Go  away!  It's  no  use  to  mince  mat- 
ters, '    he   said.    '  That   marriage  was   no 
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marriage.  I  deceived  you,  and  so  did  the 
squire.  I  am  going  to  be  married  in  earnest 
next  month.  Please  don't  bother  me,  or 
it  will  not  be  pleasant  for  you.  I  got  your 
letters.   Don't  write  either.' 

**I  did  not  say  a  word,  but  turned  and 
left  him  standing  in  the  road.  My  heart 
seemed  turned  to  stone.  I  had  sinned,  and 
I  was  punished.  I  walked  home  very 
slowly,  and  found  my  mother  much  worse. 
The  priest  had  been  with  her;  she  had 
made  her  confession.  Once  more  she 
begged  me  to  promise  that  I  would  marry 
the  young  man  I  told  you  about.  I  prom- 
ised at  last ;  after  what  I  had  heard  that 
afternoon,  I  knew  there  was  no  bar. 

' '  Everyone  wondered  why  mother  had 
become  so  fond  of  me.  Poor  woman!  she 
was  trying  to  make  up  for  the  past.  I  had 
no  hard  thoughts  toward  her;  though  the 
image  of  my  poor  little  baby  frozen  to 
death,  and  that  without  baptism,  was 
always  in  my  mind. 

"  Three  days  after  my  mother  died. 
When  all  was  over,  and  the  house 
running  in  its  usual  way,  my  father 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  Tom  and 
myself  to  marry  at  once,  and  I  consented. 
When  I  found  the  time  almost  at  hand, 
as  it  were,  a  terror  seized  me.  I  felt  I 
could  not  marry  that  man.  It  would  be 
deceiving  him  not  to  tell  him  all.  Ah, 
Mrs.  B. ,  I  could  not  do  it  1  My  heart 
failed  me ;  my  blood  froze  in  my  veins 
when  I  thought  of  it.  And  then,  per- 
haps, to  be  cast  oflf  by  him  after  he  had 
heard  the  story, — not  all  of  it,  for  I 
never  meant  to  let  him  know  about  my 
mother's  sin. 

"I  was  not  equal  to  it.  One  night  I  got 
up  and  stole  softly  out,  walking  fourteen 
miles  before  seven  next  morning  to  catch 
the  train.  I  left  no  word,  thinking  I 
would  write  after  I  had  got  here.  I  meant 
to  come  to  you.  But  it  was  just  seven 
when  I  reached  the  square  in  front  of 
St.  Monica's.  The  Angelus  was  ringing. 
I  went  in.  The  priests  were  in  the  confes- 


sional, and  after  some  time  one  of  them 
said  to  me: 

''*  My  child,  do  you  wish  to  go  to 
confession  ? ' 

"It  was  that  holy  man.  Father  Dane. 
I  had  not  thought  of  confession,  but  I 
arose  and  followed  him.  Oh,  the  sorrow, 
the  shame,  the  joy,  the  peace,  of  that 
confession !  He  sent  me  to  lodge  for  the 
night  with  a  good  old  woman  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  gave  me  a  note  the 
next  morning  to  the  Sisters.  He  told  me 
he  felt  certain  this  was  the  place  for  me; 
that  I  should  first  obtain  a  release  from 
my  promise  to  Tom,  and  give  the  rest  of 
my  life  to  God.  And  here  I  have  been 
ever  since.  Tom  said  that  I  had  only 
made  half  a  promise  to  him  at  best  My 
sisters  think  I  have  gone  crazy,  but  my 
father  is  well  pleased." 

*'And  you  are  sure  you  will  be  happy?  " 

*'  Happy,  ma'am  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
**'Tis  heaven  on  earth  for  me.  Oh,  I 
never  deserved  to  be  so  well  content ! ' ' 

But  I  thought  she  did. 

Such  was  the  story  of  MoUie,  who  lived 
and  died  a  faithful  penitent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  loved  and  trusted  by  her  com- 
panions and  superiors.  No  one  who  saw 
her  passing  through  the  workroom,  where 
she  had  a  partial  supervision  over  the 
classes,  would  have  thought  that  her  sweet 
and  placid  face  had  ever  been  ruffled  by 
a  touch  of  sorrow.  As  for  shame,  to  my 
thinking,  it  had  scarcely  touched  her. 


The  complete  Papal  Supremacy  of 
to-day  was  in  the  Popes  of  the  first  two 
centuries,  as  the  oak  within  the  acorn, 
latent,  but  certain  to  put  forth  every  twig 
and  leaf  in  due  season;  .God's  providence 
and  human  (often  unintentional)  action 
combining  to  afford  the  requisite  conditions 
for  the  process  of  its  evolution  ;  till,  with 
entire  consistency.  Papal  Infallibility  was 
authoritatively  proclaimed  at  the  Vatican 
Council. — Si.  George  Mivart. 
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A   Meeting  with    Pius  VII.  — A  Story  of 
the  Empire.* 


BY  MARY  ELIZABETH   BLAKE. 

IT  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
month  of  July  in  the  year  1809 — 
and  what  a  year  that  was  for  heat! — 
when  at  ten  of  the  morning  we  entered 
[the  little  town  of  Montdlimart,  near  the 
isouthern  boundary  of  France.  We  were 
I  five  and  twenty  Spanish  officers,  half 
suffocated  with  dust  and  heat,  after  a 
[journey  on  foot  that  had  now  lasted  three 
weeks — since  we  had  been  taken  prisoners 
fat  Gerona,  while  attempting  to  storm  a 
I  French  redoubt  by  a  sortie  from  the  gates. 
We  had  been  sent  first  to  Perpignan, 
fwhence  we  were  now  being  removed  to 
Dijon;  and  it  was  because  of  all  this  that 
we  were  witnesses  of  what  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

One  becomes  accustomed  to  everything. 
So,  as  the  Emperor  allowed  us  ten  reals 

day  for  expenses  during  the  journey,  as 
there  was  no  one  guarding  us — for  we  had 
sworn  never  to  desert  one  another, — and 
as  twenty-five  young  Spaniards  together 
can  never  be  much  out  of  sorts,  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  spite  of  the  raging  sun, 
of  the  fatigue,  and  of  not  knowing  a 
word  of  French,  we  had  many  amusing 
experiences.  For  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the 
r evening  we  remained  in  the  towns,  and 
marched  only  at  night,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  coolness. 

Mont61imart  was  a  pretty  place.  The 
cafe  was  in  a  street  near  the  square ;  and 
we  entered  to  get  out  of  the  heat,  for 
our  pockets  could  not  afford  much  other 
refreshment ;  while  a  couple  of  our  com- 
rades went  to  get  lodging  billets  from  the 
prefect.  It  is  forty  years  since,  but  I 
remember  the  look  of  the  place  well.   At 
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the  left  of  the  door  was  a  grated  window, 
and  before  it  a  table  with  glasses,  where 
some  of  our  officers  sat  down.  A  moment 
later  we  heard  a  great  commotion,  and  a 
crowd  of  excited  people  began  to  pour  into 
the  street.  The  balconies  near  by  were 
filled  with  spectators.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  cried : 
''Le  Pape!  le  Pape!  le  Papef'  And  the 
waiters  of  the  cafe^  with  the  men  who  had 
been  playing  billiards,  ran  open-mouthed 
into  the  street,  as  if  the  moon  had  fallen. 

"The  Pope  !  the  Pope  !  the  Pope  !  '^  said 
we  among  ourselves.  ''What  does  that 
mean?"  And,  as  no  one  could  answer, we 
got  hold  of  a  man  running  by,  and  tried 
to  make  him  understand  our  question.  He 
caught  up  two  large  keys  in  his  hand, 
outlined  a  sort  of  tall  hat  above  his  head 
with  them,  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  exclaimed : 

'  'Le  Pape  !  le  Pontife ./ " 

''Ah!"  said  C,  who  was  more  clever 
than  the  rest  of  us;  "the  Pontiflf!  the 
Pope!" 

' '  Oui^  Monsieur^  le  Pape  I  Pius  Sept  / '  * 

"Pius  VII.!  the  Pope!"  cried  we,  stu- 
pefied, and  not  believing  what  we  heard. 
"  What  could  bring  the  Pope  into  France 
in  these  troublous- times ?  Isn't  the  Pope 
in  Rome?  Do  popes  travel  about  the 
world  like  ordinary  mortals?  How  can 
the  Pope  be  at  Montelimart  ?  ' ' 

No  wonder  we  were  puzzled.  Those 
days  differed  from  ours.  It  was  not  so  easy 
to  journey  about;  there  were  few  news- 
papers; the  Pope  was  a  supernatural 
being,  not  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  like 
ourselves.  In  all  the  world  there  was  but 
■  one  Pope ;  and  the  world  was  much  larger 
then  than  it  is  now,  for  it  was  unknown, — 
a  world  full  of  mysteries,  of  strange  coun- 
tries, of  undiscovered  continents.  And 
there  still  rang  in  our  ears  the  words  of 
our  mothers  and  teachers  :  ' '  The  Pope  is 
the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  representa- 
tive on  earth,  the  Infallible  One;  and  what 
he  binds  or  looses  on  earth,  is  bound  or 
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loosed  for  all  eternity."  You  can  under- 
stand, then,  the  respect,  the  veneration, 
the  emotion  we  experienced — poor  Span- 
iards of  another  generation — when  we 
heard  that  the  Sublime  Pontiflf  was  in  a 
village  of  France,  and  that  we  were  about 
to  look   upon  him. 

In  fact,  we  had  scarce  left  the  door  of 
the  cafk  when  we  saw,  in  the  square  near 
by,  a  dusty  post-chaise,  which  had  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  poor,  small  house.  It  was 
guarded  by  two  mounted  gxnsdarmes^ 
whose  naked  swords  flashed  in  the  sun. 
Four  or  five  hundred  persons  had  gathered 
about  the  carriage,  which  they  were 
examining  with  the  greatest  curiosity, 
unmolested  by  the  soldiers,  who  simply 
held  them  back  from  the  door  of  the 
house  at  which  Pius  VII.  was  resting 
while  they  changed  horses.  It  was  not 
the  mayor's  .house,  only  the  little  office 
where  they  found  relays.  We,  being  mili- 
tary men,  were  allowed  to  get  nearer,  but 
not  to  pass  the  threshold.  We  could  easily 
see  the  group  that  occupied  a  corner  of  the 
little  room.  Two  old  men — two  decrepit 
old  men,— covered  with  sweat  and  dust, 
choked  with  heat,  scarce  able  to  breathe 
from  fatigue,  were  drinking  water  from  a 
common  tumbler  that  was  passed  from 
one  to  the  other.  They  were  seated  in  old 
willow  chairs.  The  long  white  soutane  of 
one  and  the  purple  robe  of  the  other 
were  so  stained  and  spattered  by  the  long 
journey,  that  they  were  more  like  the 
poor  habits  of  humble  pilgrims  than  the 
apparel  of  Princes  of  the  Church.  There 
was  nothing  distinctive  to  tell  us  which 
was  Pius  VII.  (for  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  garments  of  cardinals  or  of  Pope);" 
but  after  a  moment  we  all  exclaimed 
in  the  same  breath : 

*'The  taller  one! — he  in  the  white 
gown ! ' ' 

Can  you  guess  how  we  knew?  Because 
his  companion  was  weeping,  and  he  was 
not ;  because  his  tranquillity  revealed  the 
martyr ;  because  his  humility  showed  the 


king.  Imagine  a  man  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  slender  of  build,  and  some- 
what stooped  with  years.  His  face  was 
seamed  with  a  few  very  deep  wrinkles ; 
his  features  wore  an  expression  of  austere 
energy,  softened  by  a  gracious  mouth  that 
seemed  made  for  persuasion  and  counsel. 
His  straight  nose,  calm  eyes  that  were 
now  dimmed  by  time,  and  scant  hair 
already  white  as  snow,  inspired  reverence 
and  confidence.  Only  in  the  face  of  my 
own  dear  father,  and  that  of  a  few  saints 
for  whom  I  have  an  especial  devotion, 
have  I  ever  seen  such  benignity. 

The  person  who  accompanied  -his 
Holiness  was  also  very  old.  In  his 
features,  contracted  by  indignation  and 
sorrow,  one  might  discover  the  man  of 
profound  thought,  allied  to  swift  and 
decisive  action.  He  appeared  to  us  more 
like  a  general  than  an  apostle.  But  could 
what  we  saw  be  real?  The  High- Priest  of 
the  Church  journeying  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  summer,  between  two  gensdarmes^  with 
no  retinue  but  a  single  priest,  no  other 
reception  than  this  in  the  porch  of  a  post- 
house,  no  comfort  or  luxury  beyond 
a  glass  of  water  and  a  poor  willow  chair ! 
In  such  an  extraordinary  event,  in  so 
terrible  a  drama,  only  one  man  could 
figure — more  extraordinary,  more  terrible 
than  even  this  we  saw.  The  name  of 
Napoleon  burst  simultaneously  from  our 
lips.  Napoleon  had  driven  us,  too,  into 
France.  Napoleon  had  returned  from  the 
East,  fired  our  country  with  flames  of  war, 
and  shaken  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  It 
could  but  be  he  who  had  dragged  the 
Pope  from  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  sent 
him  wandering  thus  about  the  Empire  of 
France,  as  the  Jewish  people  had  driven 
the  Saviour  through  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem. But  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
revered  prisoner?  What  had  happened  at 
Rome?  Was  there  a  new  religion  for  the 
centre  of  Europe?  Was  Napoleon  the 
new  Pope?  No  one  could  answer.  And,  for 
my  part,  I  have  not  to  this  day  found  out. 
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*'  I  will  tell  you,  Captain,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  and  in  very  few  words.  On 
May  17  in  that  same  year  Napoleon  had 
published  an  edict  uniting  the  Roman 
States  to  the  French  Empire,  and  declar- 
ing Rome  a  'free  imperial  city.*  The 
Roman  people  could  not  protest  against 
this  outrage ;  but  the  Pope  interposed  a 
passive  resistance  from  his  Palace  of  the 
Quirinal,  where  he  remained,  surrounded 

>y  his   household  and  the  Swiss  Guard. 

ust  at  this  juncture  some  fishermen  caught 
great  sturgeon  in  the  Tiber,  which  they 
[desired  to  offer  to  his  Holiness.  The 
^French  made  this  an  occasion  for  taking 
l^the  final  step.  They  raised  the  cry :  '  To 

rms!'    The  Gannon  of  St.  Angelo  thun- 

lered  out  the  extinction  of  the  temporal 

)owe^    of    the    Pope,   and    the    Tricolor 

raved  over  the  Vatican. 
''The     Secretary    of    State,    Cardinal 

*acca  (who  was  doubtless  the  prelate  you 
[saw  with  Pius  VII.),  hurried  to  the  side 
[of  his  Sovereign,  and  together  the  two 
venerable  men  exclaimed:  *■  Consummatunt 
^,st! '  Then,  as  the  Pope  launched  a  final 
excommunication  against  the  usurpers 
of  his  rights,  they  invaded  the  Palace, 
breaking  down  the  doors  with  hatchets. 
In  the  anteroom  they  met  forty  guards — 
all  that  remained  of  the  power  of  the 
former  King  of  Rome, — who  allowed 
them  to  pass  onward,  having  received 
orders  to  oppose  no  resistance.  General 
Radet,  who  led  the  mob,  met  the  Pope  in 
the  ordinary  Hall  of  Audience,  surrounded 
by  the  Cardinals  Pacca  and  Despuig,  with 
some  attachks  of  the  Secretary.  Pius  VII. , 
vested  in  his  robes  of  ofiice,  had  risen 
from  a  sick-bed  to  meet  his  enemies, 
and  showed  a  surprising  calmness.  It  was 
midnight.  Radet,  dee'ply  moved,  could 
not  at  first  speak.  Finally,  he  managed 
to  intimate  to  the  Pontiff  that  he  must 
resign  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
States.  T-he  Pope  replied  that  this  would 
be  impossible,  since  it  was  the  Church, 
not  he,  that  thus  administered  the  will 


of  Heaven.  General  Radet  answered  by 
showing  the  order  to  take  him  as  a 
prisoner  into  France. 

"Next  morning  at  daybreak  Pius  VII. 
left  the  Quirinal,  surrounded  by  guards 
and  gensdarmeSy  who  had  to  jump  across 
the  debris  of  the  bfoken  doors;  with  no 
companion  save  Cardinal  Pacca,  nor  any 
other  remnant  of  his  former  grandeur 
except  a  single  papetto — a  piece  of  money 
worth  about  four  reals,— which  he  had 
in  his  pocket.  A  post-chaise  awaited  him 
outside  the  Gate  of  the  People,  into  which 
he  mounted;  the  doors  were  locked  with 
a  key,  which  Radet  handed  to  the  guard 
in  charge;  the  curtain  at  the  right  side, 
where  the  Pope  sat,  was  drawn  down,  so 
that  no  one  might  recognize  him;  and — '' 

"And  it  was  in  that  post-chaise  that  I 
met  him !  You  see  now  that  I  am  relating 
the  simple  truth.'* 

"You  interrupted  me  just  in  time, 
Captain;  for  I  had  finished.  The  rest  of 
the  story  must  be  told  by  yourself. ' ' 

Then  I  will  proceed.  I  was  saying 
that  Pius  VII.  and  Cardinal  Pacca  were 
seated  in  a  corner  of  the  porch;  that  the 
people  were  gathered  in  the  street;  that 
the  gensdarmes  were  holding  them  back, 
and  that  they  had  allowed  us  Spaniards  to 
approach  so  near  the  door  that  we  could 
see  perfectly  well.  Pius  VII.  glanced  at 
us  casually,  and  saw  by  our  strange  and 
worn  dress  that  we,  too,  were  strangers  and 
prisoners  of  Bonaparte.  So  it  happened 
that,  after  addressing  a  few  words  to  the 
Cardinal,  he  turned  and  looked  directly 
and  impressively  at  us.  At  the  same 
moment  the  notes  of  a  Bolero  were  heard, 
beautifully  sung  and  touched  on  the  guitar 
by  our  three  comrades,  returning  with  the 
lodging  billets. 

At  sound  of  the  bright  air  and  the 
foreign  words  accompanying  it,  the  Pope 
looked  at  us  again,  this  time  with  even 
greater  interest  and  afiection.  The  Italian, 
the  musician,  had  recognized  the  song. 
He  knew  now  that  we  were  Spaniards, 
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and  to  be  a  Spaniard  meant  much  at  that 
time.  It  meant  being  the  conqueror  of  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  century;  it  meant 
being  a  soldier  of  Bail  en  and  Saragossa, 
an  upholder  of  the  peace  of  nations,  a 
paladin  of  Christ. 

But  t'o  return  to  my  story.  A  glow 
overspread  the  countenance  of  the  Pope 
at  seeing  our  condition,  and  remembering 
the  record  of  patriotism  that  Spain  had 
given  the  world.  A  flash  of  enthusiasm 
shone  in  his  loving  eyes;  it  appeared  as  if 
they  blessed  us.  We,  on  our  part,  compre- 
hending the  sympathy  which  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  showed  us,  strove  to  express  our 
pious  veneration  by  look  and  gesture,  as 
well  as  the  sorrow  we  felt  at  the  indignity 
offered  him  by  his  unworthy  son.  Almost 
instinctively  we  lifted  our  casques^  and 
each  man  placed  his  right  hand  on  his 
heart,  as  if  he  were  making  a  protestation 
of  faith.  The  Pope  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  his  lips  moved  in  silent 
prayer.  He  knew  that  a  blessing  from  his 
hand  would  draw  upon  us  the  anger  of 
the  hostile  rabble,  as  we  knew  that  a 
single  cry  of  "Dong  live  the  Pope! *'  which 
trembled  on  our  lips,  would  aggravate  the 
situation  of  the  beloved  prisoner.  The 
Frenchmen  about  us  looked  proudly  on 
this  supreme  triumph  of  the  Revolution 
over  Spiritual  Authority.  They  felt  how 
great  France  was  at  that  moment. 

Suddenly  there  ;was  a  movement 
among  the  crowd,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
open  space  kept  clear  by  i\i^  gensdarmes 
appeared  a  woman  much  older  than  the 
Pontiff", — a  woman  who  must  have  seen 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  poorly  but  neatly 
dressed,  crowned  with  snow-white  hair, 
trembling  with  age  and  eagerness,  weep- 
ing, supplicating,  raising  in  her  hands  an 
osier  basket  of  melons,  whose  golden  rinds 
shone  through  the  leaves  that  covered 
them.  The  gensdarmes  tried  to  hold  her 
back;  but  she  looked  at  them  so  implor- 
i°gly)  the  act  was  so  inoffensive,  there 
was  something  in  her  face  so  gentle  and 


kindly,  her  great  age  inspired  such  respect, 
there  was  so  much  sincerity  in  her  act  of 
devotion, — in  a  word,  it  signified  so  much 
at  that  time  to  have  come  in  this  way, 
faithful  to  one's  belief,  to  salute  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  his  way  of  the 
cross,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire  were  touched  by  the 
anachronism.  This  loyalty  that  belonged 
to  another  period,  this  gentle  heart  that 
had  in  some  way  escaped  the  guillotine, 
took  nothing  away  from  the  laurels  of  the 
Conqueror  of  Europe.  They  allowed  the 
poor  woman  to  enter  that  happy  doorway, 
that  brought  to  mind  another  doorway,  no 
less  happy,  where  once  simple  shepherds 
entered,  bearing  likewise  offerings  to  the 
Son  of  the  Living  God. 

Then  began  a  touching  scene  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Pontiff".  She  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and,  without  a  word,  held 
her  basket  of  fruit  toward  the  august 
prisoner.  Pius  VII.  dried  the  tears  that 
bathed  her  cheeks  with  his  own  saintly 
hands ;  and  as  she  bent  to  kiss  his  feet, 
he  placed  one  hand  upon  her  bowed  head, 
while  he  raised  the  other  to  heaven  with 
the  inspired  gesture  of  a  prophet.  We 
could  no  longer  restrain  ourselves.  *'Long 
live  the  Pope!"  we  shouted  aloud  in  our 
Spanish  tongue;  and,  careless  of  conse- 
quences, we  rushed  toward  the  porch. 
Pius  VII.  had  risen  as  he  heard  our  cry; 
and,  stretching  out  his  hands,  motioned 
us  back,  as  if  he  were  overcome.  We  fell 
upon  our  knees  then  and  there,  and  the 
Holy  Father  blessed  us  once,  twice,  thrice. 
At  the  same  moment  there  arose  from  the 
entire  square  a  hurricane  of  cries,  and  we 
turned  our  heads  in  deadly  fear  lest  the 
French  were  menacing  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff".  We  felt  that  at  least  it  meant 
sentence  of  death  for  ourselves.  But  what 
was  our  surprise  to  see  the  gensdarmes^ 
the  men,  the  women,  the  children — all 
Montdlimart,  upon  their  knees,  with  heads 
uncovered  and  streaming  eyes,  exclaim- 
ing: *'Long  live  the  Pope!" 
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Then   all   barriers   were    broken.    The 
people  invaded  the  house  and  knelt  before 
the   Pope.    He  took  in  his  hand  one  of 
the  green  leaves  from  the  basket  that  the 
poor  woman  still  held  out  to  him,  lifted  it 
to  his  lips  and  kissed  it.   The  multitude 
[snatched    away    the    fruits,  and    divided 
ihem  as  relics.  Everyone  strove  to  embrace 
[the  old  peasant.    The  Pope,  shaken  with 
[emotion,  passed  through  the  crowd,  bless- 
ing as  he  went ;  entered  the  post-chaise ; 
[and  the  gensdarmes^  ashamed   and  con- 
jfused,  gave  the  signal  to  set  out. 

As  for  us,  we  were  not  prisoners  of  war 
"in  France,  for  that  day  at  least :  we  were 
the  guests  of  Peace.  And  so  my  story  ends. 

In  1 814,  five  years  after  the  events 
i narrated  by  the  Captain,  the  force  of  public 
[opinion  in  Prance  compelled  Napoleon 
to  set  Pius  VII.  at  liberty.  The  Pontiflf 
'returned  by  the  same  route  on  which  he 
had  met  the  Spanish  prisoners.  Chateau- 
briand thus  describes  the  journey  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  to  his  own  kingdom: 
**  Pius  VII.  passed  on  in  the  midst  of 
[joyous  songs  and  tears;  amid  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  cries  of  '  Long  live  the 
Pope!*  Pilgrims,  travelling  to  meet  him, 
passed  whole  nights  in  the  fields  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  venerable  priest;  and 
only  those  who  could  not  walk  remained 
in  the  cities.  For  greater  than  the  power 
of  crown  or  of  sceptre  is  the  strength 
of  weakness  sustained  by  religion  and 
misfortune. ' ' 


Sunday  Nights  with   Friends. 
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Christians  were  accustomed  from  the 
first  to  call  the  Blessed  Virgin  ''  the 
Mother  of  God,"  because  they  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  her  that  title 
without  denying  St.  John's  words:  '*The 
Word"  (that  is, God  the  Son)  '<was  made 
flesh." — Cardinal  Newman. 

The  varnish  of  power  brings  forth  at 
once  the  defects  and  the  beauties  of  the 
human  portrait. — Lytton. 


MOTHERS   AND    FATHERS. 

THE  question  of  education  receives  a 
dozen  answers  in  print  every  day,  but 
it  seems  still  to  be  very  much  misunder- 
stood. We  pretend  to  believe  that  every 
man  is  born  free  and  equal,  while  nobody 
really  believes  it.  The  child  who  is  born 
into  a  home  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words, 
has  an  advantage  which  other  children  do 
not  have.  In  the  home  the  best  education 
is  obtained.  No  school,  in  which  a  child 
spends  a  few  hours  a  day,  can  compete 
with  it.  And  education  means  the  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  being.  In  the 
beginning,  the  mother  is  the  child's  best 
teacher.  Nobody  doubts  that  That  is 
almost  the  only  view  of  the  educational 
question  which  has  not  been  opposed. 
Afterward,  however,  the  father  ought  to 
take  his  share  in  the  work. 

''The  father  is  too  busy,"  struck  in  the 
Critic,  who  had  lost  himself  in  the  visions 
called  up  by  the  glow  of  the  grate  fire. 
"He  must  look  out  for  the  material 
necessities.  Napoleon  himself,  who  had 
developed  some  spirituality  when  he  found 
the  devil  would  not  serve  him,  declared 
to  Madame  Campan  that  the  future  of  a 
•nation  depended  on  the  mothers." 

"That,"  retorted  the  Musician,  some- 
what fiercely,  "is  one  of  the  platitudes 
which  have  come  thundering  down  the 
ages.  We  accept  it  without  much  inves- 
tigation, because  the  moss  of  centuries  h  as 
gathered  about  it.  Women  are  incapable 
of  directing  the  education  of  boys  after 
the  age  of  ten  or  thereabouts." 

The  Critic  gazed  superciliously  into  th^ 
fire.  "At  least,"  he  said, "you  must  admit 
that  women  are  responsible  for  the  relig- 
ious bent  of  their  son's 

"The  mother  direcgyCIie  TJinijaren's 
minds  to  religion  early /i|y^fe.    4^^ pre- 
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cepts  and  example  are  invaluable.  But 
as  soon  as  a  boy  begins  to  reason, ' '  said 
the  Musician,  "he  moulds  himself  on  the 
example  of  his  father.  The  tendency  of 
the  mother  is  to  make  him  pious — too 
pious  ;  that  of  a  good  father  to  make 
him  truly  religious." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  disapproval.  In 
the  first  place,  the  lady  of  the  house 
defined  piety  as  the  bloom  of  religion,  and 
insisted  that  the  contemptuous  tone  in 
which  piety  was  often  mentioned  was 
a  sign  of  worldliness ;  there  could  be  no 
true  religion  without  piety.  In  the  second 
place,  everybody  agreed  that  contact  with 
doubters  was  the  cause  of  the  decay  of 
piety.  A  mother  who  teaches  her  little  chil- 
dren to  say  a  decade  of  the  Rosary  every 
evening  is  surely  not  over-pious.  But  if 
she  makes  a  habit  of  going  to  dinner 
parties  or  assemblies,  leaving  them  to 
say  it  alone,  she  does  not  make  the  efiect 
of  her  work  lasting.  Similarly,  all  a 
mother's  attempts  to  make  good  Catholics 
of  her  children  are,  to  some  extent,  hin- 
dered if  the  father,  who  approves  of 
religious  children,  sneers  at  piety  or  takes 
no  part  in  the  household  devotions.  If 
the  grace  before  and  after  meals  is  said  by 
the  mother  and  never  by  the  father,  the 
omission  is  noticed  by  the  young  people; 
and  by  and  by  the  boys  of  the  family  get 
the  impression  that  religion  is  for  women, 
not  for  men. 

*'And  that  is  an  impression,"  put  in 
the  Critic,  **more  general  among  the 
*  educated'  classes  than  it  ought  to  be." 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Sunday -night 
listeners  that,  if  this  were  so,  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  fathers;  and  that  most  of  us 
mean,  when  we  speak  of  the  *' educated," 
the  half-educated  classes — for  schools  will 
not  educate  if  there  be  no  home  education. 

That  education,  too,  which  is  left  to  the 
mother  is  only  a  half  education.  Precept 
and  preaching  are  instruction,  not  educa- 
tion. If  any  of  us  will  look  back  to  try  to 
find  the  root  of  those  impressions  which 


have  most  affected  our  lives,  we  shall 
discover  that  it  was  in  the  chance  words 
or  the  unconscious  example  of  those  we 
loved  and  reverenced.  Every  word,  every 
action  of  a  father,  then,  is  part  of  the 
education  of  his  son.  And  that  son  has 
lost  much  out  of  his  life  who  is  deprived 
of  the  educational  influence  of  a  father. 
The  old-fashioned  practice  of  family  devo- 
tions, in  which  the  father  led,  is  not  of 
our  time  in  the  cities.  The  loss  of  it  is  a 
distinct  educational  loss;  for  what  boy  of 
the  future  can  hold  that  piety  is  for  women 
only,  if  he  can  look  back  at  the  memory 
of  his  father  with  the  rosary  in  his  hand? 
"Ah!"  said  the  Conservative,  sarcasti- 
cally. "We  prefer  children  machine-made 
in  the  schools.  That  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  children  of  *nice'  people  go  to 
the  bad." 


The  Work  of    One  Man. 


ONE   day,  about    forty    years    ago,  a 
locksmith     called    at    the    Jesuits' 
college    in    Brussels,  and    asked    to    see      j 
Father  van  Calven.  | 

'  *  Do  you  know  me.  Father  ?  "  he  asked, 
when  the  priest  made  his  appearance. 

"No,  my  friend." 

"I  am  one  of  your  penitents.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

"Very  well ;   let  me  hear  it." 

"But  I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh  at 
me, — I  know  you  will;  still  I  must  speak, 
or  I  shall  have  no  peace.  I  was  praying  in 
your  church,  when  an  idea  came  into  my 
head.  How  would  it  be,  your  Reverence,  if 
we  were  to  start  a  new  society  for  men?" 

"Oh,  that  is  no  easy  matter!" 

"I  know  it,  your  Reverence;  but  it 
will  cost  nothing  to  try." 

After  hearing  an  explanation  of  the 
good  man's  ideas.  Father  van  Calven  said: 
"Very  well.  See  if  you  can  find  a  few 
other  men  of  your  way  of  thinking." 

One   day,  not  long  afterward,  fourteen 
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len  gathered  around  the  good  locksmith 

in   his  workshop.    Perched  on  the  sooty 

forge  or  on  the  smooth  anvil,  or  leaning 

^against  the  blackened  walls,  they  sat  or 

jtood.  The  locksmith  had  taken  care  to 

prepare   and  interest  each   individual   in 

lis  plan  before  their  meeting ;  now  they 

;sembled  to  exchange  opinions. 

The  locksmith  declared  that  he  had  often 

felt  grieved  to  see  so  many  men  absent 

:om  church  on  Sunday.  He  noticed  this 

imongst  his  own  journeymen.  One  would 

imagine     they     considered     religion     as 

)f  no  more  account  than  the  pile  of  old 

iron  thrown  into  the  corner  of  the  shop. 

[And  while  working  how  they  did  talk! 

^No  respectable  woman  could  pass  by  the 

i-Open   window  of  the  workshop   without 

.hearing — well,  you  yourselves  know  what 

[their  conversation  must  have  been. 

**That  is  so,''  said  a  blacksmith.    '*It 

H.S  just  the  same  with  my  men.    And  the 

fcursing !  My  shop  often  seems  to  me  a  hell 

ion  earth.    But  what  can  we  do  about  it?  '' 

"What  can  we  do!"  replied  the  lock- 

jmith.    **We  can  surely   do   something, 

^neighbor.    When  men   come   to  me    for 

; employment  and  they  begin  to   curse,  I 

fspeak  to  them,  in  a  friendly  way,  pointing 

:.to  those  words  over  the  door :   *  No  cursing 

here.'   At  first  there  are  some  wry  faces 

and   grumbling,  but  I  pay  no  attention. 

When  they  have  been  here  a  few  weeks, 

they   lose    the    habit    of    cursing, — yes, 

and  it  is  not  long  before  they  begin  to  go 

to  church.  Once  in  a  while  one  or  another 

will   accompany  me  to  Benediction.    So 

you  see  that  something  can  be  done  with 

the  men,  even  though  it  seems  sometimes 

as  if  they  had  no  spark  of  religion  left". 

The   spark   is    there,  however,  but   deep 

down  in  their  hearts.  True,  there  is  plenty 

of  rubbish  piled   upon  it,  and   rust  and 

ashes,  like  those  in   my  forge.    But  just 

look" — and  as  he  spoke  he  set  the  bellows 

agoing,  and  the  flames  soon  blazed  up, — 

*'all  that  is  needed  is  a  little  wind  from 

the    right    quarter,  and  the   spark    will 


become  a  bright  blaze;  and  even  though 
the  heart  be  hard  as  steel,  it  can  be  soft- 
ened and  moulded. 

'*To  come  to  the  main  point,  friends. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  band 
together  and  apply,  the  bellows.  Bach 
of  us  can,  by  good  example  and  an  occa- 
sional good  word,  bring  one  or  another 
comrade  or  apprentice  back  to  the  right 
path.  In  many  a  heart  faith  needs  only 
to  be  aroused  from  sleep.  Do  you  agree 
to  band  together  for  this  purpose?" 

<  ( Yes  ! ' '  shouted  fourteen  manly  voices. 
*'But  you  must  be  our  leader." 

The  good-hearted  locksmith  readily 
accepted  this  suggestion,  and  led  them 
then  and  there  to  Father  van  Calven.  The 
latter  drew  up  the  statutes  of  the  "Xavier 
Union,"  and  on  January  23,  1854,  the 
little  band  of  fifteen  members  received 
Holy  Communion  from  the  delighted 
priest.  On  May  28  they  received  from  \ 
the  Papal  Nuncio  —  afterward  Cardinal 
Gonella — a  medal  as  a  badge  of  the  society. 
On  July  20  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Mechlin  approved  the  Union.  It  now 
numbers  342  branches,  with  more  than 
82,000  members.  Rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  ignorant,  employers  and  employees, 
are  joined  in  brotherly  union.  And  in 
connection  with  this  society  of  men,  a 
branch  union  of  women  has  grown  up, 
numbering  at  least  250,000  members. 
•  On  occasion  of  the  Union's  Silver 
Jubilee,  Father  van  Calyen  was  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  members  on  results  which 
seem  well-nigh  incredible  : — i.  Thirteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
conversions;  2.  Four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  invalid  marriages  made  valid 
before  Church  and  state ;  3.  Two  hun- 
dred and  four  converts  to  Catholicity  from 
Judaism  and  Protestantism ;  4.  Twelve 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  bad  books 
and  newspapers  which  were  either  totally 
destroyed  or  future  issues  prevented. 

All  this  was  due  to  the  impulse  given 
by  one  man,  and  he  a  poor  locksmith. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


la  his  excellent  article  entitled  "The 
Empire  of  Mary  upon  Earth,"  published  in 
our  last  number,  the  Rev.  Father  De  Riviere 
noted  that  the  innumerable  titles  under 
which  Christians  invoke  the  intercession  of 
the  Mother  of  God  have  been  so  dis- 
tributed over  the  earth  that  it  is  like  a 
peep  into  the  Blessed  Virgin's  Book  of 
Hours  to  glance  at  the  map  of  any  country 
of  which  Catholics  were  the  first  explorers 
and  settlers. '  Take  our  own  California,  for 
instance.  What  beautiful  names  to  commem- 
orate the  faith  and  piety  of  its  early  inhab- 
itants ! — Sacramento,  Santa  Cruz,  Purissima, 
I/)S  Angeles,  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  and  scores 
of  others.  The  religion  of  no n- Catholics,  on 
the  contrary,  has  made  no  impression  on  the 
geography  of  the  country,  though  there  are 
whole  districts  of  which  they  had  the  naming. 
There  are  towns,  cities,  post  villages,  and 
railway  stations  with  such  names  as  Bullion 
City  and  Money  ville.  Silver  City  and  Gold 
Run,  Grub  Station  and  Square  Meal;  but 
b  autiful  names  like  San  Salvador  or  Santa 
Fe  or  Trinidad — names  that  raise  the  mind 
above  this  world, — are  never  met  with. 
There  is  a  significance  in  this  which  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon. 


The  effect  which  the  Holy  Father's  latest 
Encyclical  will  have  upon  cultured  Protes- 
tants who  really  believe  in  their  Bible, 
may  be  judged  from  this  extract  from  a 
communication  by  the  Anglican  "Father" 
Ignatius,  reprinted  in  the  Catholic  Times: 

"  Every  Protestant  and  Anglican,  every  Roman 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Oriental,  must  thank  God 
for  inspiring  Pope  Leo  XIII.  with  such  glorious 
courage.  It  was  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  who  nerved 
the  mind  and  hand  of  this  second  Leo  the  Great 
to  pour  forth  such  a  torrent  of  heavenly  faith  and 
courage,  such  consolation  and  reassurance,  for 
the  l^enefit  of  all  sincere  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

"  Truly  'the  tables  are  turned  '  Protestants  in  all 
directions,  and  Anglicans  also,  defaming  the  Script- 
ures, and  doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  all  faith  in 
them ;  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  comes  forward,  with 
no  uncertain  sound,  to  reassure  the  hearts  that  are 
nearly  breaking*  with  grief  under  the  teaching  of 
dissenting    professors     and     Anglican     dignitaries. 


Would  to  God  that  our  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
might  follow  the  Pope's  example  ! . . .  Have  our 
spiritual  rulers  lost  faith  in  the  Bible,  owing  to  the 
work  done  by  the  new  critics?  Do  they  fear  to 
reassert  the  old  faith  in  the  Bible  ?  If  the  English 
Church  authorities,  do  not  come  forward  soon  in 
defence  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  silence  their 
impugners  within  the  ranks  of  our  authorized  clergy, 
there  will  certainly  be  an  exodus  to  the  Church  of 
Leo  XIII.  far  greater  than  any  that  has  gone  before." 

These  expressions  of  "Father"  Ignatius 
prove  that  he  has  the  courage  to  speak  the 
truth  when  he  knows  it.  The  Anglican  monk 
prophesies  an  '  *  exodus ' '  to  Rome.  Be  it  so.  We 
await  with  prayerful  hearts  the  fulfilment  of 
his  prophecy,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  does  not 
exclude  himself.  If  "Father"  Ignatius  were 
a  Catholic,  he  could  be  a  monk  in  earnest. 


If  the  words  of  Count  von  Moltke,  as 
reported  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
' '  Memoirs ' '  of  Theodore  de  Bernhardt,  be 
authentic — and  that  they  are  so  there  is  no 
valid  reason  to  doubt, — they  reflect  more 
credit  upon  the  keen  intellect  of  the  old 
warrior  than  upon  his  moral  courage.  In  an 
interview  which  is  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  Von  Moltke  is  reported  as  saying  : 

•'The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  ought  all  to  return 
to  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose  great 
superiority  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a  head, 
a  supreme,  undisputed  authority,  who  has  the  ■ 
mission  to  decide  for  the  whole  world,  and  to  stifle  1 
in  its  germ  every  doubt  and  every  movement  of 
rebellion.  It  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  alone  that 
one  finds  the  certainty  that  dogma  alone  can  give. 
She  acts  more  powerfully  on  the  imagination  than 
the  Protestant  Church.  The  priest  enjoys  in  his 
parish  that  authority  which  his  position  as  repre- 
sentative of  God  should  make  necessary  ;  in  a  word, 
he  reigns  over  his  parish  in  a  manner  impossible 
to  the.  Protestant  pastor,  and  wields  a  decisive 
influence  even  in  the  private  family  circle." 

These  words  are  so  frank  and  soldierly 
that  one  wonders  how  the  speaker  could 
remain  outside  of  the  one  true  Fold.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  seeing  the  light  and  walking 
in  the  darkness. 


In  reading  of  the  many  patriotic  observ- 
ances of  "Jackson's  Day,"  we  are  pleased, 
above  all  else,  by  the  noteworthy  fact  that  in 
the  Church  of  Our  I^ady  of  Prompt  Succor, 
at  New  Orleans,  the  Ursuline  nuns  cele- 
brated the   occasion   by    the   usual    Solemn 
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High  Mass,  in  fulfilment  6f  the  vow   made 

^by  their  conventual  predecessors  just  before 

le    famous  battle    which    ended  the   war. 

''e  wonder  whether,  if  that  time  so  much 

lesired   by  the  A.  P.  A.  ever  arrives,  when 

le    torch    shall   again    be   applied   to    our 

.merican  convents,  the  good  Ursulines  will 

iceive  an  object-lesson  in  patriotism  as  it  is 

mderstood  by  the  Apaist  maniacs. 


Catholics    in   many   lands   will   regret   to 

;arn  of  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Ricards, 

lishop  of  Port  Elizabeth,  in  South  Africa.  • 

[e   was  a  great  prelate,  a  true  pastor  of 

>uls;    and    was   beloved    by  his    spiritual 

lildren,  for  whom  he  labored  with  the  most 

^hole-hearted   and    unselfish    energy.     But 

ds  zeal  was  not  confined  to  his  own  diocese. 

[e  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  popular 

rorks,  the  best  known  of  which  is  probably 

"Catholic  Christianity  and  Modern  Unbelief, " 

rhich  has  had  a  wide  sale   in  the  United 

Jtates.   Bishop  Ricards,  who  was  very  pro- 

icient  in  science,  was  indefatigable  in  the 

luse   of    Catholic    education,  and  founded 

lumerous  flourishing  institutions.  It  is  said 

lat  his  chief  characteristic  was  his  ' '  over- 

lastering  desire  to  do  good  to  his  fellowmen, ' ' 

rhich    is   highest    praise.    Learned,  affable 

md  pious,  he  has  been  a  powerful  influence 

in  spreading  the  faith   in  South  Africa — a 

ield  which  promises  such  abundant  harvest 

to  the  Church.  May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


His  Majesty  Charles  II.,  of  England,  was 
lot  precisely  a  man  whose  memory  thrills 
I  he  hearts  of  earnest  Catholics  with  admira- 
tion; but  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,  now 

mblished  for  the  first  time,  is  calculated  to 

lake  one  wonder  how  far  his  death-bed 
ion  version  was  due  to  the  merciful  interces- 
uon  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  A  few  months 
)efore  the  Restoration,  and  while  he  was 
itill  a  "zealous  Protestant,"  Charles  wrote 
to  his  sister  Henrietta:    "When  you  send 

le  the  Scapular,  I  promise  to  wear  it  always, 
for  love  of  you. ' '  Shortly  after  his  marriage, 
le  writes  again :  * '  Pray  send  me  some 
images  to   put  in  prayer-bookes.   They  are 

)r  my  wife,  who  can  gett  none  heere.  I 
[assure  you  it  will  be  a  greate  present  to  her. 


and  she  will  look  upon  them  often;  for  she  is 
not  only  content  to  say  the  greate  Ofi&ce  in 
the  breviere  everyday,  but  likewise  that  of 
Our  Lady  too.  And  this  besides  goeing  to 
chapell,  where  she  makes  use  of  none  of  these. ' ' 
These  were  ' '  the  pretty  pious  pictures  '  * 
which  the  gossiping  Pepys  admired  when  he 
inspected  the  royal  bed-chamber. 


The  Rev.  D wight  E.  Lyman,  who  died 
lately  at  Govanstown,  Md.,had  a  history  as 
interesting  as  his  character  was  beautiful.  He 
was  one  of  a  little  group  of  young  men  who 
in  the  early  Fifties,  after  many  years  spent  in 
*  *  anxious  questionings,  * '  sought  sanctuary 
from  their  doubts  and  fears  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  From  his  youth  he  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  great  Paulist  missionary.  Father 
Baker, whom,  even  before  his  own  conversion, 
he  unwittingly  influenced  toward  Catholic 
teaching.  They  were  both  received  into  the 
Church,  however,  in  1853,  and  three  years 
later  they  were  ordained.  Unlike  his  friend 
and  confidant,  Father  Lyman  did  not  become 
a  religious;  but  he  labored  not  less  arduously 
for  the  good  of  souls  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore.  He  was  an  ideal  pastor,  gentle, 
earnest  and  devout;  with  a  deep  culture,  the 
result  of  wide  reading  and  much  travel.  His 
brother  was  the  late  Dr.  Lyman,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina;  but  his  mother 
and  other  members  of  his  family  followed 
him  into  the  one  true  Church.  Perhaps  the 
highest  tribute  to  his  exalted  character  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Protestants  who 
could  not  pardon  his  "defection"  in  1853, 
were  among  the  sincerest  mourners  at  his 
funeral. 

It  would  seem  that  the  vigorous  old  age  of 
the  Holy  Father  is  a  special  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  in  the  Commandment  :  * '  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  give  thee."  One  can  not  think  of 
the  boyhood  of  Pope  Leo  otherwise  than  as 
innocent,  pious,  reverent  and  dutiful ;  and 
since  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  has  allowed 
no  year  to  pass  without  special  anniversary 
services  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The 
spectacle  of  the  venerable  Pontiff"  celebrating 
this  Solemn  Requiem  Mass,  after  he  himself 


so 
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had  passed  his  eighty-fourth  birthday,  is  one 
which  has  edified  the  whole  Christian  world. 
The  example  of  Pope  Leo,  not  less  than  his 
wise  words  of  counsel,  is  a  special  grace 
vouchsafed  to  our  age. 


Obituary. 


The  theory  which  concludes  that  man  is 
but  a  cultivated  species  of  monkey  finds  its 
complement  in  a  belief  cherished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  British  Hast  Africa.  These 
natives  believe  that  the  souls  of  their 
ancestors  become  re-incarnate  in  monkeys, 
and  that  they  take  great  pleasure  in  watching 
their  descendants  from  the  tree-tops.  The 
natives  are,  of  course,  greatly  shocked  when 
Europeans  shoot  a  monkey;  and  one  big 
chief  asked,  with  tears  in  his  eyes:  "If  you 
kill  them  all,  where  will  our  souls  go  after 
death  ? '  *  Between  this  pathetic  faith  and  the 
theory  put  forth  by  extreme  evolutionists  it 
would  be  difficult  to  choose :  they  aire  equally 
unreasonable   and  equally  unscientific. 


The  late  Mr. Thorny  Lafon,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  wealthiest  negro 
in  the  United  States,  was  also  one  of  the 
most  charitable  of  men.  By  far  the  major 
part  of  his  great  wealth  was  bequeathed  to 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  some 
of  which  he  himself  had  founded.  He  was 
especially  kind  to  the  poor,  and  in  his  will 
directed  that  no  debt  to  his  estate  of  less 
than  fifty  dollars  should  be  collected.  It  is 
a  high  tribute  to  the  worth  and  integrity  of 
Mr.  Lafon  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  citizens  of  a  city  where 
regard  for  our  colored  brethren  is  not  a 
notable  characteristic.  May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


As  a  mark  of  the  growing  reverence  for 
things  Catholic  even  among  those  outside  of 
the  Church,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  Christ- 
mas morning  Midnight  Mass  was  permitted 
in  all  the  churches  of  London  for  the  first 
time  since  the  rise  of  Protestantism.  In  the 
Ages  of  Faith  this  Mass  was  one  of  the  most 
joyous  events  of  the  year;  but  in  modern 
times  the  privilege  has  been  withheld  from 
the  faithful,  on  account  of  the  irreverence 
of  unbelievers,  who  are  often  drawn  to  the 
church  through  mere  curiosity.  • 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Corrigan,  rect©r  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  whose  happy  death  took 
place  on  the  9th  inst. ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Lynch, 
of  Kenockee,  Mich.,  who  departed  this  life  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Sisters  Juliana  and  Mary  Mark,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy;  Sister  M.  Camilla,  Ursuline  Convent,  Alton, 
111. ;  Sisters  Frances,  Jerome  and  Scholastica,  relig- 
ious of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Good  Shepherd; 
Sister  Meinrada,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis ;  Sister 
M. Conception,  Bom-Successo,  Belem,  Portugal;  Sister 
M.  Perpetua,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
and  Sister  Theophil,  Marmaros,  Szigeth,  Hungary, 
who  were  lately  called  to  the  reward  of  their 
selfless  lives. 

Miss  Anna  E.Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,who 
went  to  receive  the  recompense  of  her  many  char- 
itable deeds  on  the  2d  inst. 

Mr.  Timothy  Kilty,  who  breathed  his  last  at 
Stillwater,  Minn. ,  on  the  19th  ult, 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Gorman,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  was 
called  from  this  world  on  the  27th  ult. 

Mrs,  John  Purcell,  whose  holy  life  closed  peace- 
fully on  Christmas  Day,  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Taff,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who 
passed  to  rest  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mr.  W.  F.  McGovern,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  who 
died  on  the  20th  ult.,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments. 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Boland,  who  breathed  his  last  on 
the  2ist  ult,  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Moxley,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y„  who  passed 
away  on  the  24th  ult. 

Miss  Mary  Vogelsberg,  who  yielded  her  pure 
soul  to  God  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  Faribault,  Minn. 

Mr.  P.  Harmon,  of  Peoria,  111. ;  Mr.  Antoine  Morass, 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Hines,  Mrs.  Matilda  Watson,  Mrs. 
F.  Beaubien,  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Hickey,  and  Miss  Nellie 
Sullivan, — all  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  James  Devery, 
Boher,  Ireland ;  Mr.  Michael  Farrell,  Holiday,  Iowa ; 
Mrs.  Anna  Whitfield,  Stuart,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  Annie  M. 
Quinn,  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Mr.  John  Graham,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Miss  Mary  V.  Connolly,  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. ;  Mr.  Dennis  Newport,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ; 
Owen  Kelly,  James  Morgan,  John  Sullivan,  Mrs. 
Mary  Coyle,  Hanora  Cody, — all  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Mrs.  N.  McGinniss,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Mrs. 
Julia  Coughlin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cavanaugh,  and  Mr. 
Joseph .  Weis,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Catherine  | 
Keith  and  Dennis  O'Brien,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Mrs.  I 
A.  Mahoney,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
Blyholder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 


UNDER   THE    MANTIvE    OF    OUR   BLESSED    MOTHER. 


A  Brave  Little  Boy. 


FrienQls    and    Foes;    or,  Jack 
leigh's  Ladder. 


Chum- 


TOHN  flung  up  his  hat 
y^l  When  he  saw  the  snow  whirl, 
\J/  And  thought:  ' '  Isn't  it  jolly 
That  I'm  not  a  girl!" 
Then  ran  in  such  haste 

To  hunt  up  his  mitts, 
That  he  frightened  the  cat 
Half  out  of  her  wits. 

And,  kissing  his  mamma, 

He  rushed  out  the  door, 
As  though  he  had  ne'er 

Seen  a  snow-storm  before. 
When  just  round  the  corner. 

What  did  he  see, 
But  a  poor  little  boy 

As  cold  as  could  be? 

He  was  sweeping  the  snow 

Away  from  the  street; 
His  hands  were  all  blue 

From  the  wind  and  the  sleet. 
"You  ought  to  have  mittens; 

Here,  you  can  have  these. 
My  pockets  will  warm  mine 

Whenever  I  please." 

Not  waiting  for  "Thank  you," 

Away  young  John  ran, 
And  whistling  as  only 

A  happy  boy  can. 
"That  made  me  feel  better," 

He  said,  full  of  joy. — 
God  bless  him,  the  hero, 

The  brave  little  boy-! 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS    EGAN. 


II. — A  Misfortune. 

ACK'S  mother  stood, dust-brush 
in  hand,  looking  in  surprise  at 
Jack  and  the  cat. 

''Jack,"  she  said,  severely,  "I 
must  know  what  you  mean.  Do 
you  call  this  nonsense  studying 
your  'Ancient  History '  ?  " 
' '  Yes,  mamma, ' '  answered  jack  ;   "  it' s 
an  object-lesson." 

Mrs.  Chumleigh  waved  the  dust-brush 
in  a  way  that  made  Jack  start.  She  had 
a  blue  veil  tied  over  her  head,  and  it  gave 
her  an  unusually  resolute  look. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  Jack  said, 
hastily.  "There  is  something  in  my 
history  about  Socrates.  He  was  a  man 
that  went  about  asking  all  sorts  of 
questions.  He  was  a  philosopher,  and 
folks  got  tired  of  philosophy,  and  so  they 
made  him  drink  oak-leaf  broth — at  least 
it  was  broth  made  of  some  kind  of  tree. 
And  he  died.  And  people  have  been  sorry 
ever  since ;  because  they  have  discovered 
that  the  Greeks  were  classics,  and  that  he 
couldn't  help  asking  questions,  as  he  was 
a  philosopher  and  built  that  way.  I  just 
thought  I'd  pretend  that  the  cat  was 
Socrates,  and  try  him  with  the  poison.    It 
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is    what     we    call    an    object-lesson    at 
school." 

''It  is,  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Ctumleigh, 
slowly.  "I  want  to  say  that  there  are  to  be 
no  more  object-lessons  here.  Suppose  you 
had  killed  Sibylla?  If  you  had  studied 
your  history  lesson,  you  would  know  that 
Socrates  was  not  poisoned  by  the  juice 
of  oak  leaves,  but  by  the  juice  of  the 
hemlock." 

*'I  did  the  best  I  could,"  said  Jack,  in 
an  injured  tone.  "I  couldn't  find  any 
hemlock  in  the  house,  so  I  used  what 
I  could  getV 

**And  you  have  blackened  Thomas 
Jefferson's  new  tin  cup!" 

"He  will  not  mind,  he  is  such  a  good- 
natured  boy,"  replied  Jack,  cheerfully. 

*'Jack,"  said  his  mother,  *'I  do  not 
want  you  to  try  any  more  object-lessons. 
You  go  straight  to  work  at  your  book; 
you  shall  have  no  dinner  until  you  can 
recite  at  least  one  chapter  of  the  lesson. 
It  is  only  a  review,  and  you  ought  to 
know  it  all  now." 

Jack's  face  assumed  an  air  of  deep  gloom. 

''It  is  hard,  mother;  you  don't  know 
how  hard  it  is.  When  I  make  out  the 
diffcirence  between  Alcibiades  and  Per- 
icles and  Sophocles,  I  forget  their  dates. 
Regains  is  all  right  in  the  Roman  history 
because  he  rolled  down  hill  in  a  barrel 
full  of  knives.  You  can't  forget  that,  but 
these  Greeks  did  nothing  but  have  hard 
names.  No  wonder  Miss  McBride  says 
I'm  stupid.  If  she'd  stick  to  American 
history,  I'd  get  on  all  right.  The  Greeks, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  were  no  good,  except  to 
make  trouble  for  us.  They're  no  good!" 

Jack's  eyes  became  moist  as  he  thought 
of  his  desolation. 

"You  must  know  your  history, Jack," 
his  -nother  said.  "Boys  of  your  age  have 
no  right  to  an  opinion  about  what  they 
ought  to  study.  There  will  be  no  luncheon 
for  you  unless  you  can  say  a  whole  chapter 
before  one  o'clock.  If  you  had  studied  the 
lessons   carefully   during   last   session   at 


school,  you  would  not  find  itdiffi^nlt  now.'* 

Mrs.  Cbamleigh  closed  the  door.  Jack 
knew  well  that  his  mother  meant  what 
she  said.  There  would  be  no  appeal  from 
it.  He  was  already  hungry.  He  reflected 
with  horror  on  his  probable  condition  by 
one  o'clock. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  in  a  lower 
class  than  Jack,  had  gone  off  with  Baby 
to  visit  the  Dillons.  Hubert  Dillon  had  a 
new  bicycle;  he  was  head  of  all  his  classes, 
and  the  bicycle  had  been  given  him  as  a 
reward  at  Christmas. 

"Some  fellows  have  such  luck! "  sighed 
Jack.  "  Thomas  Jefferson  isn't  in  history, 
and  Baby  is  only  in  the  Fourth  Reader. 
Bert  Dillon  has  nothing  to  think  of — his 
work  is  all  done, — and  here  I  am  with 
these  old  Spartans  and  people.  I  hate  'em !.' ' 

Jack  dipped  into  the  history  lesson.  He 
did  not  keep  at  it  long.  He  saw  a  sparrow 
on  the  roof  in  front  of  the  window  of  his 
room.  The  sparrow  reminded  him  of  his 
sling-shot.  He  raised  the  window  softly. 
The  sparrow,  however,  had  grown  distrust- 
ful from  long  experience.  He  tucked  his 
head  on  one  side,  turned  an  eye  toward 
the  window,  and  hopped  out  of  sight. 

Jack  sighed.  He  felt  like  eating  half 
a  dozen  sparrows  on  toast.  He  had  often 
done  it  before.  Bert  Dillon  had  a  way 
of  broiling  them,  and  they  were  almost  as 
good  as  reed-birds. 

Jack  did  not  go  back  to  his  lesson  in 
a  hurry :  he  found  other  objects  more 
worthy  of  his  attention.  His  room  was  in 
the  back  building  of  his  father's  house, 
which  jutted  out  toward  a  narrow  street. 
He  could  see  very  plainly  that  in  the 
window  of  the  house  opposite  hung  a 
bird-cage,  in  which  fluttered  a  yellow 
canary  with  a  greenish  head.  Near  the 
cage  was  a  pot  of  Chinese  primroses.  The 
window  was  open;  Jack  could  hear  the  bird 
trilling  delightfully.  He  wondered  who 
lived  in  that  poor  little  house.  He  had 
not  noticed  the  canary-bird  before ;  it  was 
probably  a  Christmas  gift.   The  primroses 
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were  white.  How  pretty  they  were!  Miss 
cBride  had  once  told  the  boys  that 
primrose  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  Jack 
tried  to  remember  the  words — primus 
and  rosa.  He  could  not  make  out  why 
the  flower  should  be  called  "first  rose." 
He  knew  sufficient  Latin  to  vs^ikt.  prima 
correspond  to  rosa.  He  reflected  some 
time  on  the  foolishness  of  the  Latin 
language,  in  which  rose  was  of  the 
feminine  gender. 

''The  old  Latins  and  Greeks  just  did 

things  to  make  it  hard  for  us  boys,"  he 

muttered,  turning  again  to  Alcibiades.   He 

egan  to  understand  a  paragraph  or  two, 

hen  he  happened  to  raise  his  head.  The 

parrow    had    returned    with    two    very 

mpudent- looking    friends.     They    were 

ecking   at   a   bit   of  orange-skin  which 

ad  been   thrown   upon    the   roof    Jack 

ized  his  sling-shot  and  took  aim.    The 

ebble  flew  over  the  heads  of  the  sparrows, 

ho  went  on  pecking  at  the  orange-peel. 

ack  loaded  his  sling  again,  and  pulled 

back   with    all  his   might.    Crack !   went 

he  pebble.   The  sparrows  merely  cocked 

their  heads,  hopped   some   distance,  and 

then  went  back  to  the  orange-peel.  Jack 

noticed  that  his  pebbles  had  shot  into  the 

opposite  window ;  but  as  he  had  no  more 

left,  he  pulled  down  his  sash,  and  thought 

nothing  of  it. 

If  he  had  a  few  more  pebbles  and  a 
better  aim  he  might  have  brought  down  the 
sparrows  and  broiled  them  over  the  gas.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  no  toast  to  be  had ;  but 
broiled  sparrow  would  taste  well  enough 
for  a  hungry  boy.  He  spent  half  an  hour 
in  fitting  a  bent  pin  to  a  piece  of  string. 
He  determined  to  bait  this  hook  with 
bread  and  to  allure  the  sparrows  to  their 
death.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he 
had  no  bread  until  after  he  had  wasted 
his  time  in  bending  several  pins. 

"Oh,  dear,"  he  said  to  himself.    "  How 

hungry  I  am!   If  I  could  only  learn  this 

wretched  history  lesson!  If  I  only  could! " 

The    State    House    bell    struck    one 


o'clock.  A  dull  weight  fell  on  Jack*s 
heart.  The  chapter  was  all  before  him, 
and  he  was  not  sure  whether  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  or  Euripides  lived  first;  and 
he  had  forgotten  whether  Socrates  was 
poisoned  with  oak  leaves  or  not.  He 
groaned  aloud.  If  Jack  had  been  less 
lazy,  it  would  have  occurred  to  him  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  to 
work  at  the  lesson.  He  would  have  been 
spared  the  wretchedness  of  his  present 
condition  of  mind,  if  he  had  spent  the 
four  previous  hours  in  study,  instead  of 
in  idle  wishing,  hoping,  and  tricks 
to  kill  time. 

As  the  State  House  bell  sounded.  Jack 
heard  his  mother* s  voice  telling  Susan, 
the  maid,  to  ask  him  whether  he  knew 
his  lesson  or  not. 

Susan  knocked  at  his  door.  She  was 
a  great  friend  of  his.  He  often  went 
to  the  early  Mass  with  her  in  the  dark 
winter  mornings,  when  she  was  afraid  to 
go  alone. 

"What's  for  luncheon?"  he  asked ^ 
hastily,  opening  the  door. 

"  Noodle-soup,  sausages,  and  pancakes,** 
Susan  said. 

"O  Susan!"  Jack   cried,  appealingly. 

"I  wish  I  could!"  answered  Susan. 
"But  I  can't.  The  mistress  said  positively 
that  you  were  not  to  have  even  a  pan- 
cake— and  they're  that  lovely  and  light ! — 
unless  you  knew  your  lesson." 

Jack  looked  sulky. 

"Nobody  has  to  suflfer  as  much  as  I  do. 
Everything  goes  wrong." 

"  What  do  jj/^/^  know  about  suffering?" 
asked  Susan.  "Think  of  the  poor  little 
orphan  cripple  across  the  way,  in  the 
back  street.  He  had  nothing  in  the  world 
except  his  canary-bird  and  his  pot  of 
flowers ;  and  some  wicked  creature — I'd 
like  to  trounce  him  well ! — has  destroyed 
them  by  throwing  stones  through  the 
window.   Wouldn't  I  like  to  catch  him  !'* 

And  Susan  raised  her  red  hands,  with 
a  determined  look. 
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' '  What  cripple  ? ' '  asked  Jack. 

**The  dear  little  creature  that  Mrs. 
McCrossin  took  in.  She's  a  good  woman, 
is  Mrs.  McCrossin;  and  she  earns  her 
living  by  going  out  to  wash, — she's  wash- 
ing in  the  laundry  downstairs  this  very 
minute.  The  little  creature  was  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Pierre,  the  French  laundress.  His 
father  died  and  left  her ;  and  she  had  to 
do  the  best  she  could  for  the  weeny 
little  creature,  with  the  crooked  legs  that 
couldn't  walk  at  all.  She  died  herself, 
and  left  fifty  dollars  or  so.  And  then 
Mrs.  McCrossin — bless  her  big  heart!  — 
took  him,  because  he  was  alone  in  the 
world.  He  was  so  lonely  all  day  long  that 
we  servants  clubbed  together,  and  gave 
him  the  bird  and  the  pot  of  primroses. 
Ah,  how  happy  he  was!  Why,  if  you  just 
creep  but  on  the  roof  and  climb  on  the 
shed,  you  can  look  right  into  his  room.*' 
Jack  rose  and  looked  out  the  window. 

''The  poor  thing's  back  pained  him  so 
much,  but  he  was  so  kind  and  patient ! — 
so  kind  and  patient !  I  thought  his  eyes 
would  shoot  out  of  his  head  when  he 
saw  the  canary-bird, — I  fancied  he  was 
beginning  to  get  well  when  he  found  the 
canary  and  the  flowers  by  his  side.  His 
white  face  went  the  color  of  a  pink  rose, 
and  Pm  sure  neither  cook  nor  I  regretted 
the  money  we'd  spent.  'I  am  so  happy!' 
he  said.  'How  good  the  Christ-Child  is 
to  me!'  A  little  while  ago  Mrs.  McCrossin 
ran  over  to  see  how  little  Guy  was.  She 
found  him  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor,  the 
precious  bird  dead  in  its  cage,  the  prim- 
rose pot  overturned  and  broken,  and  two 
stones  on  the  floor.  Some  wicked  boy 
had  thrown  them.  Cook  is  ^/lat  mad  that 
she'd  poison  him  if  she  could  find  him!" 

Jack  thrust  his  hands  uneasily  into  his 
pockets,  and  kept  his  face  toward  the  win- 
dow. Sure  enough,  the  cage  and  the  flower- 
pot  were  gone  from  the  opposite  house. 

"What's  the  little  boy's  name?"  he 
asked,  after  a  pause;  he  felt  that  Susan 
must  know  he  had  done  this  evil  deed. 


' '  Guy  Pierre ;  and  he  has  the  softest 
voice,  and  it's  a  joy  just  to  hear  him  say 
his  Catechism." 

"Perhaps  the  other  boy — the  wicked 
boy — did  not  know  what  he  was  doing?" 
faltered  Jack. 

"Didn't  know!"  cried  Susan.  "/'^ 
teach  him.  Whoever  he  is,  he's  worse 
than  a  brute  ! ' ' 

Jack's  face  was  so  anxious  and  pained 
that  Susan  said  to  herself  that  he  had  a 
good  heart,  and  that  she  would  not  see 
him  starve,  anyhow.  A  piece  of  pie  and  a 
glass  of  milk  were  later  thrust  into  the 
room;  but  Jack's  appetite  was  gone. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Clock  of  Flowers. 


It  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  have 
a  floral  clock  in  your  own  garden,  if  you 
were  willing  to  spend  a  little  time,  and 
have  a  great  deal  of  patience;  for  there 
are  enough  common  English  flowers  open- 
ing and  closing  at  certain  hours  to  furnish 
you  with  a  timepiece  as  accurate  as  any 
fine  clock  in  the  jeweller's  window. 

At  three  in  the  morning  the  yellow 
goat's-beard  awakes ;  at  four  the  wild 
chicory,  at  five  the  yellow  nipplewort,  at 
six  the  golden  buttercup;  the  white  water- 
lily  opens  its  eyes  at  seven;  the  scarlet 
pimpernel  indolently  waits  until  eight; 
while  the  golden  celandine,  true  aristocrat, 
sleeps  until  nine.  Then  the  flowers  begin 
to  close.  The  nipplewort  goes  to  rest  at 
ten;  at  eleven  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
awakes;  the  yellow  goat's-beard  closes  its 
petals  at  noon,  the  proliferous  pink  at 
one,  the  pimpernel  at  two,  the  dandelion 
at  three,  the  wild  chicory  at  four,  the 
water-lily  at  five,  the  catchfly  at  six,  the 
evening  primrose  at  seven. 

This  floral  clock  is  intended  for  English 
children,  but  little  Americans  can  adapt 
it  to  themselves  by  substituting  flowers 
which  thrive  this  side  the  ocean. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED^St.  Luke,  I.  48. 
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Our  Lady's   Espousals. 


BY  WILLIAM   D.  KELLY. 


/^  N  inner  chamber  in  the  Temple,  dight 
/-T   With  hanging  tapestries  and  blossomed 

J  flowers. 

Whereon,  like  stars  that  shine  when  darkness 
lowers. 

The  waxen  tapers  shed  their  golden  light. 

Beneath  a  canopy,  divinely  fair, 
Her  mien  the  mirror  of  her  virgin  vows, 
Our  I^ady  stands  beside  her  chosen  spouse, 
And  plights  her  troth  before  the  high- priest 
there. 

O  blest  betrothal,  whereby  Joseph  won 
A  spouse  whose  soul  no  sin  had  ever  stained; 
And  she  who  was  to  be  God's  Mother  gained 
A  foster-father  for  her  promised  Son ! 


A  Calumniated  King. 


BY  THE  REV.  REUBEN  PARSONS,  D.  D. 


EN  naturally  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  a  religious  con- 
version when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  acquisition 
of  temporal  advantages,  and 
certainly  they  will  question  the  single- 
mindedness  of  the  convert  when  a  royal 
crown    awaits    his    change   of    religion. 


Therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Protestant  and  rationalistic  historians 
have  pictured  Henry  of  Navarre  uttering 
the  flippant  phrase,  ''  Part's  vaut  bien 
une  Messe^^^  as  an  excuse  to  his  former 
co-sectarians  for  his  change  of  religious 
profession. 

But  did  Henry  IV.  ever  pronounce  such 
a  sentiment,  or  rather  must  it  not  be 
ranked  among  the  many  more  or  less 
brilliant  verbal  scintillations  which  imag- 
inative biographers  have  placed,  without 
any  historical  foundation,  in  the  mouths 
of  their  heroes  —  or  their  victims  —  as 
indicative  of  their  fancied  role  on  the 
stage  of  history?  In  fine,  is  not  this 
moderately  smart  effusion,  which  might 
run  trippingly  on  the  tongue  of  a  truculent 
trooper  as  one  of  the  salacious  sallies 
appropriate  at  the  fire  of  a  bivouac,  to  be 
stamped  as  entirely  foreign  to  the  taste 
and  probable  language  of  an  adroit 
diplomat  like  Henry  of  Navarre  ? 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  that  school 
of  French  royalists  who  would  represent 
the  first  of  the  Bourbon  royal  line  as  a 
sort  of  demigod.  Nor  do  we  even  agree 
with  those  royalists  who  fancied,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  with  good  reason  during  a 
moment  or  two,  that  a  fifth  Henry  was 
about  to  be  evolved  from  the  noble 
Chambord  whom  they  had  piously  hailed 
as  ''the  child  of  a  miracle,"  and  who 
therefore,  in  order  to  clear  the  path  of 
that  prince  to  the  throne,  endeavored ,  b v 
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tongue  and  pen,  to  convince  the  French 
nation  that  his  dashing  ancestor  was  the 
consummately  great  one  among  its  sover- 
eigns. *  No ;  we  find  that,  though  the 
conscience  of  Henry  IV.  became  Catholic, 
some  of  his  policy  retained  a  Protestant 
tendency  ;  and  that  Louis  XIV.  was  by 
far  a  greater  king,  if  indeed,  he  was  not 
the  sole  truly  great  monarch  of  the  line. 
But  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Henry  IV., 
and  due  to  historical  truth,  to  prove  that 
he  could  not  have  spoken  as  Protestant 
polemics,  in  order  to  convict  him  of 
hypocrisy,  would  have  us  believe.  We 
must  show,  in  fine,  that  he  was  sincerely 
converted  to  Catholicism.  With  this  end 
in  view,  we  shall  rely  upon  the  narratives 
of  Palma  Cayet,  an  ex-preacher  who  could 
say  of  the  disputants  summoned  to  con- 
troversial debate  by  Henry  :  * '  Quorum 
pars  magna  fuV;  of  Perefixe,  preceptor 
of  the  young  Louis  XIV. ;  of  De  Bury,  a 
reliable  Catholic  author;  but  principally 
upon  one  whom,  in  this  matter,  we  regard 
-as  the  most  trustworthy  historian  of  King 
Henry,  namely,  Henry  himself,  as  he  is 
manifested  in  his  correspondence,  the 
publication  of  which  was  confided  to  M. 
Berger  de  Xivrey,t  and  who  has  thus 
effected  more  for  the  reputation  of  the 
gallant  monarch  than  all  his  panegyricists. 
Born  of  Catholic  parents  in  1553,  Henry 
of  Navarre  was  baptized  by  the  Cardinal 
<3'Armagnac,  Bishop  of  Rodez  and  Vice- 
Lt'gate  of  Avignon;  his  sponsors.  King 
Henry  II.  of  France,  King  Henry  d' Albret, 
and  Madame  Claude  de  France,  being,  of 
course.  Catholics.  His  father  dying  in 
1562,  his  mother.  Queen  Jane  d'Albret, 
returned  to  Beam,  where  she  apostatized, 
leaving  her  son,  however,  at  the  court  of 
France,   under   the    guidance   of  a   sage 


*  See,  for  instance,  the  over-enthusiastic,  but 
otherwise  valuable,  "Ivife  of  Henry  IV.,"  by  M.  de 
I^escure,  of  the  Gazette  de  France. 

t  "Recueil  des  Lettres  Missives  de  Henri  IV.,"  in 
the  "Collection  de  Documents  Inedits  sur  I'Histoire 
<le  France,"  Vol.  I.,  preface,  p.  viii. 


Catholic  tutor  named  La  Gaucherie.  When 
the  young  prince  was  thirteen  years  old. 
La  Gaucherie  died;  and  his  mother  sum- 
moning him  to  Beam,  his  further  education 
was  entrusted  to  a  Huguenot  preceptor, 
and  he  was  trained  in  the  Calvinist  system. 
Unlike  most  of  his  co-sectarians,  the 
young  Henry  displayed  no  fanaticism ; 
and  when,  in  1577,  the  Estates  of  Blois 
urged  him  to  abjure  his  heresy,  he  replied 
to  their  spokesman  that  *'he  was  not 
obstinate  in  matters  of  religion ;  that  he 
had  believed  in  the  doctrines  taught  him 
in  his  youth ;  and  that  the  surest  way 
to  convert  him  from  them  was  not  to 
threaten  a  war  which  would  desolate  the 
kingdom."  A  few  years  afterward  Pope 
Sixtus  v.,  an  excellent  judge  of  character, 
opined  that  *'the  head  of  that  prince  was 
expressly  fitted  for  the  crown  of  France. ' '  * 
On  August  2,  1589,  Henry  of  Navarre 
claimed  the  French  throne  by  hereditary 
right,  and  as  the  designated  heir  of  the 
assassinated  Henry  III.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  crown  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  seemed  destined  to  be 
worn  by  a  heretic.  Now,  in  the  France  of 
that  day,  as  in  the  France  of  all  post-Clovis 
times  down  to  her  fell  upheaval  in  1789, 
there  was  something  more  appreciated  by 
the  people  than  hereditary  monarchical 
right,  —  something  which  entered  into 
the  very  constitution  of  the  monarchy, 
and  consecrated  it.  From  the  coronation 
of  Clovis  by  St.  Remigius,  the  incumbent 
of  the  French  monarchy  incurred  the 
obligation,  sine  qua  non^  of  being  a  Cath- 
olic in  name  and  in  fact.  Therefore  the- 
contest  menacing  France  on  the  death  of 
Henry  III.  was  not  an  ordinary  war  of 
succession,  but  one  for  religious  right, 
which  was  outraged  in  a  society  religiously 
constituted  in  its  very  origin, — a  society 
which  was  bent  on  preserving  its  ancient 
constitution  at  any  cost,  even  at  that  of 
hereditary  royalty.  The  royalists  of  the 
school  of  Voltaire,  of  the  Regent  d' Orleans, 

*  Gregorio  Leti:  "Vita  di  Sisto  Quinto." 
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and  of  the  Encyclopedists,  were  quite  sen- 
timental and  courtisanesque ;  they  loyally 
professed  ''the  religion  of  the  King";  in 
fine,  they   cultivated  a  kind  of  political 
anthropomorphism   in   their   devotion    to 
royalty;  and,  nevertheless,  they  could  not 
perceive  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Christian 
kinghood.   Modern  royalists  have  perhaps 
rivalled  the  republicans  in  making  a  noise, 
mt  few  of  them  appear  to  have  grasped 
the  symbolic  meaning  of  that  ceremony 
)f^the  Church  at  the  consecration  of  a 
Catholic  monarch,  when  she  administers 
to   the    newly-anointed   the    Communion 
mder  both  species,  uniting,  in  a  way,  the 
)riest  with  the  king.  The  royalism  of  our 
Catholic  ancestors  was  not  merely  senti- 
lental :  it  was  religious  and  social.  This 
fact   was   well   understood   by   Henry  of 
[avarre ;   and   on   the   very   day   of   his 
^cession  he  proclaimed,  in  a  circular  letter 
|o  the  principal  cities  of  France,  that  "he 
rould    preserve    the    Holy   Roman    and 
.postolic   Church   with  all   his  power." 
finally,  in  1593,  he  resolved  to.  investigate 
le  claims  of  that  Church,  and  wrote  to 
iveral  bishops  to  meet  him  on  July  15 
it  Suresne  near  Paris. 

On  May  18  he  thus  opened  his  heart  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres:  "I  have  deter- 
^mined  to  receive,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  instructions  concerning  the 
differences  which  cause  schism  in  the 
Church,  and  I  have  always  declared  that 
I  would  not  decline  this  instruction ;  in 
fact,  I  would  have  received  it  long  ago, 
had  I  not  been  impeded  by  well-known 
obstacles.  Perhaps  present  circumstances 
might  excuse  me  now  from  attending  to 
this  matter,  but  I  have  resolved  to  defer 
it-  no  longer.  Therefore  I  have  summoned 
some  Catholic  prelates  and  doctors,  by 
whose  teachings  I  may  be  enlightened 
as  to  the  difficulties  which  separate  us 
in  religious  matters.  .  .  .  Having  the  glory 
of  God  for  my  sole  object,  I  shall  act  in 
all  sincerity."  Writing  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourges,  he  says :  "I   trust  that  God 


will  grant  me  the  grace  to  bring  to  this, 
conference  a  mind  bent  only  on  His. 
glory,  and  looking  to  my  own  salvation 
and  to  the  good  of  the  state."  Palma. 
Cayet  tells  us  that  about  this  time  Henry 
remarked  to  one  of  .his  household :  "I 
can  perceive  neither  system  nor  devotion 
in  Protestantism.  It  consists  merely  of 
sermons  in  fairly  good  language;  whereas^ 
in  short,  I  suspect  that  we  ought  to  admit 
the  real  presence  of  the  Body  of  Our  Lord 
in  the  Sacrament.  Otherwise,  all  that 
'  the  religion  *  effects  is  a  mere  ceremony. '  * 
Perefixe  informs  us  that  at  one  of  the 
conferences,  a  Calvinist  minister  having 
admitted  that  a  Catholic  would  be  saved 
if  he  led  a  blameless  life,  the  King; 
exclaimed:  ''Thtn  prudence  impels  me 
to  enter  the  '  Catholic  Church ;  for  as  a. 
Catholic  I  may,  according  to  both  priests- 
and  ministers,  attain  salvation ;  whereas, 
if  I  remain  a  Protestant,  the  priests- 
contend  that  I  shall  be  lost" 

After  a  long  course  of  debate,  the  relig^ 
ious  doubts  of  King  Henry  were  dissi^ 
pated;  and  in  July,  i593>^e  abjured  hi^ 
errors,  emitted  a  solemn  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Catholic  doctrine,  and  received 
absolution  in  the  abbatial  Church  of  St 
Denis,  at  the  hands  of  Renaud  de  Beaune^ 
Archbishop  of  Bourges.  From  that  time 
the  Parisians,  who  hitherto  had  styled 
Henry  "the  Bearnais,"  hailed  him  by 
the  royal  title.  On  the  25th  he  sent  to* 
all  his  subjects  a  letter,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  passages:  "Remember- 
ing the  promise  made  on  our  accession  to* 
the  throne — a  promise  which  we  ardently 
desired  to  keep,  but  which  the  artifices  of 
our  enemies  prevented  our  fulfilling, — we 
conferred  with  certain  prelates  and  doctors- 
upon  the  points  concerning  which  we 
desired  enlightenment;  and  having  been 
satisfied  thereupon,  by  arguments  deduced 
from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Fathers,  and 
from  doctors  recognized  by  the  Churchy 
we  have  acknowledged  the  Roman  Apos- 
tolic Church  as  the  true  Catholic  Church 
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of  God,  as  full  of  truth,  and  as  incapable 
of  error.  Therefore  we  have  entered  into 
her  pale,  and  are  determined  to  live  and 
die  therein.  And,  that  we  might  begin  the 
good  work  at  once,  we  have  attended  at 
the  Holy  Mass  this  morning,  joining  our 
prayers  with  those  of  the  said  Church ;  . . . 
and  we  request  that  public  thanks  be 
tendered  to  God  by  processions  and  pray- 
ers, and  that  God  may  be  entreated  to 
maintain  us  in  our  holy  resolution.'*  Now 
listen  to  some  extracts  from  a  letter  to  the 
Pope  announcing  his  conversion:  "Most 
Holy  Father,  having  recognized,  through 
the  inspiration  which  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  grant  to  me,  that  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
and  Roman  Church  is  the  true  Church, . . . 
I  have  resolved  to  render  to  your  Holiness 
and  to  the  Holy  See  my  entire  obedience 
and  respect. ...  I  have  wished  to  send  you 
this  first  token  of  my  filial  devotion  in 
lines  drawn  up  by  my  own  hand. . . .  And 
I  hope  to  merit  your  holy  blessing  by 
my  actions." 

From  the  first  day  of  his  conversion, 
Henry  IV.  evinced  such  sincerity  that  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  whose  sublime  truthful- 
ness would  permit  no  flattery  for  any 
purpose,  did  not  hesitate  to  thus  eulogize 
him:  '^In  your  conduct  toward  Holy 
Church  I  discern  rare  qualities  which 
reveal  in  you  the  blood  and  the  heart  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  St.  I^ouis,  the  most 
prominent  ijivigorators  the  Church  has 
known."  When  his  son  and  heir,  who 
afterward  became  I^uis  XHI. ,  was  born, 
Henry  laid  his  glorious  sword  in  the 
little  hand,  praying  God  that  the  prince 
*' might  draw  it  only  for  His  glory  and 
in  defence  of  the  French  nation."  The 
faith  of  Henry  in  the  Real  Presence  was 
most  vivid.  Among  many  instances  of 
his  manifestation  of  this  faith,  Perefixe 
records  the  following :  One  day,  while 
promenading  with  the  Due  de  Sully, 
who  was  a  Huguenot,  he  met  a  priest 
bearing  the  Holy  Viaticum.  Henry  at 
once  fell    upon  his   knees   in   adoration; 


whereupon  Sully  remarked:  **Can  your 
Majesty  believe  in  that?  "  Henry  replied: 
*'  Yes,  by  the  life  of  God,  I  do  believe  in 
it ;  and  I  would  give  a  finger  from  my 
hand  were  you  also  to  believe  in  it." 
Perefixe  says  that  Henry  used  every 
legitimate  exertion  to  propagate  the  faith, 
and  that  he  was,  under  God,  the  direct 
cause  of  sixty  thousand  conversions.  *'But 
he  would  allow  no  coercion,  and  he 
despised  one  who  could  be  affected  in  this 
matter  by  worldly  interest." 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  France 
exercised  a  veritable  magistracy  of  thought 
over  all  Europe ;  and  Henry  IV.  availed 
himself  of  this  and  her  other  ascendencies 
in  favor  of  persecuted  Catholics,  wherever 
the  children  of  the  Reformation '  had 
obtained  the  upperhand.  Very'  little 
appears  to  have  been  known  concerning 
this  phase  of  Henry's  foreign  policy,  until 
M.  Ferri^re- Percy  drew  attention  to  it  in 
a  careful  study  on  M.  de  la  Boderie, 
ambassador  of  France  at  the  court  of 
James  I. ,  and  who  was  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  of  that  time.*  La  Boderie  was 
unable  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
English  Catholics,  owing  to  the  craze  that 
afflicted  the  Protestant  majority  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot;  and  also 
because  of  the  indifference  of  James,  who 
was,  according  to  the  zealous  ambassador, 
"nearly  always  engaged  in  cock-fighting 
or  in  gluttonous  pleasures,  and  gave  the 
smallest  portion  of  his  time  to  affairs  of 
state."  But  La  Boderie  effected  all  that 
man  could  effect  in  the  circumstances, 
and  Ferri^re-Percy  could  write:  "If  we 
have  dwelt  with  some  complacency  upon 
a  life  which  never  belied  itself,  it  is 
because  we  thought  that  a  more  marked 
significance  would  be  attached  to  the 
intervention  of  Henry  IV.  in  favor  of  the 
English  Catholics,  when  viewed  under 
the  management  of  an  ambassador  whose 
convictions  were  so  absolute.  The  choice 


*   "Les  Ambassades  d'Antoine  de  la  Boderie,"  in 
the  Correspondant  for  1857,  p.  237. 
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of  the  servant  reveals  the  inmost  thought 
of  the  master." 

Nor  ought  this  intervention  of  Henry 
in   behalf  of    the   English    Catholics   be 
regarded  as  an  isolated  fact,  prompted  by 
passing  circumstances.  From  the  moment 
when  he  assumed  that  proudest  and  pecu- 
liar title   borne  by   a   French   monarch, 
''the  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,"  he  con- 
tinued the  most  glorious  tradition  of  his 
crown — a  tradition  which  even  the  degen- 
erate France  of  our  day  is  unwilling  to 
ignore, — and  he  claimed  the  privilege  of 
protecting   the   children  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He 
evinced  his  claim  to  this  privilege  in  a 
most  vigorous  manner  in  his  instructions 
Jeannin,  his  envoy  to  Holland,  insist- 
ig  that  such  a  course  was  "due  to  his 
religion,  and  to  that  charity  which  should 
)e  a  characteristic   of  a   Most  Christian 
'ing,  as  God  had  constituted  him."  This 
)hase  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Henry  IV. 
mdoubtedly  forms  another  argument  in 
evidence   of  the  sincerity  of  his  abjura- 
Lon  of  sectarian  error,  and   of  his  vow 
'of  obedience  to   the  One  Holy   Catholic 
Lpostolic  Roman  Church.    Had  he  been 
ictuated  by  such  sentiments  as  the  utter- 
"ance  of  the  flippant  phrase,  ' '  Paris  is  well 
worth    a    Mass,"  would    imply,  nothing 
would    have   been    more  easy    or    more 
natural  than  for  him  to  have  followed  a 
policy  of  laisses  alter  in  reference  to  his 
foreign  religious  brethren. 

Not  content  with  the  protection  of  for- 
eign Catholics,  Henry  IV.  devised  a  project 
truly  worthy  of  a  French  monarch,  and 
the  mere  conception  of  which  would  almost 
vindicate  his  right  to  the  title  of  *'the 
Great,"  which  his  ultra-admirers  bestow 
on  him.  Certainly  so  sublime  a  design 
was  not  born  in  the  brain  of  a  hypocrite. 
With  the  possible  sole  exception  of  the 
question  of  the  Papal  temporal  dominion, 
the  most  "vexing"  political  problem  of 
our  time  is  that  which  turns  on  the  future 
fate  of  the  "sick  man  of  the  East."  We 


designate   the    matter    of   the   Pontifical 
States  as  only  2.  possible  rival  of  the  East- 
ern question  as  a  "vexing"  factor, — for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  ought  to  incite  no  vexa- 
tion  whatever;   the   spirit   of   the   world 
having  troubled  itself  about  it  dozens  and 
dozens  of  times  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  and  having  found  itself  obliged,  in 
every   instance,  to  settle   the   matter  by 
leaving  the  Pope -King  in  peace.    In  the 
days  of  Henry  IV. ,  a  more  evident  vitality 
of  religious  ideas  made  the  cruel  fate  of 
the  Oriental  Christians  more  poignant  to 
the  sympathies  of  their  Western  brethren 
than  that  fate  is  to  us  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Well,  the   hero   of   Ivry   nearly 
arranged  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Turk  for 
all  time.  The  "M6moires"  of  Sully,  who 
knew  the  secret  mind  of  his  royal  master, 
give  the  details  of  the  grand  idea.   Henry 
had  sent  to  the  L^evant  a  few  gentlemen, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  the 
Holy  Places,  obtained  accurate  information 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  people,  the 
strength  of  the  Mohammedan  forces,  etc. 
He  then  resolved  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Palestine;  he  endeavored  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  powers  of- Chris- 
tendom, ofiering  to  them  the  temporal  fruits 
of  the   enterprise,  he   coveting  no  other 
dominion  than  that  of  France.   He  began 
by  trying  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  those  , 
countries  which  were  the  more  friendly  to 
France,  such  as  the  Netherlands,  Venice, 
and    Switzerland.    He    then    sought    to 
placate  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden; 
endeavoring  to  procure  their  recognition 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiflf  as  at  least  the  first 
prince  of  Christendom  in  temporal  matters. 
Then,  taking  special  interest  in  that  Holy 
Roman   Empire    which    had    begun    its 
career  under  the  segis  of  his  royal  prede- 
cessors, he    consulted   the   Emperor    and 
the   imperial  cities,  and   sought  to  know 
whether  the  rulers  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia  would  concur  with  him  in 
doing  away  forever  with  every  cause  of 
discord  in  Christendom.  Finally,  he  treated 
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with  the  Pontiff,  who  promised  to  aid  his 
design  in  every  legitimate  manner.  His 
main  hope  of  uniting  the  powers  of  Europe 
resided  in  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
Republic — in  the  revival  of  the  Populus 
•  Chris Hanus  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  Pope 
was  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  States  he 
already  governed,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  suzerainties  of  Sicily  and  the 
Italian  Republic.  In  order  to  regulate 
possible  diflferences,  each  domination  was 
to  delegate  four  members  to  a  general 
assembly  which  would  meet  in  some  place 
convenient  to  the  majority.  We  can  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  vast  project, 
which  certainly  was  not  above  the  strength 
of  Henry  IV.  The  enterprising  hero 
intended  to  start  on  his  Eastern  expedi- 
tion in  1610,  but  Providence  had  otherwise 
decreed. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  readiness 
with  which  men  have  accepted  as  authentic 
the  phrase  with  which  historians  associate 
the  name  of  Henry  IV.  His  bonhomie  has 
detracted  from  his  grandeur,  at  least  in 
in  the  eyes  of  the  masses ;  and  he  had  so 
much  of  the  usual  weaknesses  of  fallen 
humanity  that  the  undiscerning  —  who 
compose,  after  all,  the  majority  of  even 
those  who  try  to  think  —  have  readily 
fancied  him  capable  of  worse  than  weak- 
ness. Few  men  have  spoken  the  language 
of  sincerity  more  plainly  than  it  was 
spoken  by  Henry  IV.,  and  his  loyal 
utterances  captivated  the  affections  of  all 
who  knew  him;  nevertheless,  he  does  not 
produce  that  effect  upon  the  imagination 
which  the  English  James  II.,  a  less 
striking  character,  excites  by  preferring 
the  Mass  to  the  three  kingdoms.  And 
although  the  verses  of  Voltaire  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  French  of  his 
day  "cherished  the  memory  of  Henry," 
it  is  certain  that  now  there  is  not  enough 
of  popular  tradition  concerning  that 
memory  to  form  even  an  inconsistent 
myth.  Ask  the  first  man  of  the  now  pre- 
sumedly sovereign  people  whom  you  meet 


in  the  streets  of  Paris,  what  he  thinks  of 
Ivry.  You  will  find  that  the  newly-fledged 
republican  knows  not  whether  it  is  a  man, 
a  place,  or  a  dish  ;  although  it  is  probable 
that,  thanks  to  a  tavern -song,  he  will 
hazily  remember  the  vert  galant;  and 
that,  thanks  to  the  theatre,  he  may  know 
that  some  French  king  wished  that  "every 
peasant  had  a  chicken  in  the  pot."  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  absurd  phrase  has  been  so 
generally  credited? 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FLORA    HAINES    LOUGHEAD,   AUTHOR    OF    "THE 

MAN  WHO  WAS    GUILTY,"  "THE   ABANDONED 

CLAIM,"   ETC. 


V. — Rhyme  and  ReAvSon. 

BEFORE  the  week  was  over,  Tom 
Seymour  repeated  his  call  upon  the 
Dalrymples, — for  so  the  party  of  young 
people  soon  came  to  be  known,  Janet's 
absolute  nullity  in  the  halls  of  genius 
being  generally  recognized.  On  this 
occasion  the  newspaper  man  presented 
himself  with  due  ceremony ;  and  was 
accompanied  by  his  sister,  a  woman  so 
modest  and  ladylike  in  appearance,  and 
who  was  so  plainly  a  grown-up  version 
of  sweet  little  Dorothy,  that  the  girls 
warmed  to  her  instinctively,  and  Janet 
was  soon  deep  in  consultation  with  her 
in  matters  relating  to  domestic  economy 
and  the  preparation  of  certain  myste- 
rious compounds. 

It  touched  them  all,  acquainted,  as 
chance  had  made  them,  with  the  unhappy 
story  of  Margery  Graham's  married  life, 
to  note  the  painstaking  way  in  which  she 
referred  to  her  recreant  husband,  as  if 
determined  to  cast  no  reflection  upon 
the  father  of  Dorothy  by  any  word  or 
omission  of  her  own ;  but  Cliffe  felt  a 
secret  sympathy  with  the  dark  look  that 
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appeared  on  Seymour's  face  at  the 
mention  of  his  name. 
[  While  they  were  chatting  pleasantly 
together  there  came  a  sharp,  nervous  rap 
on  the  door ;  and  Dalrymple,  answering 
it,  found  a  slim  young  man,  with  restless 
dark  eyes,  who  anxiously  asked  after 
Mr.  Seymour. 

That  gentleman  jumped  up  at  the 
sound  of  his  name,  thinking  that  the 
caller  might  be  some  imperative  messen- 
ger from  the  newspaper  office. 

"It's  only  I,  Mr.  Seymour,"  said  the 
nervous  young  man. 

*'My  friend  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  poet," 
explained  Seymour.  *'  Mr.  and  Miss 
Dalrymple  and  Miss  Duncan." 

Mr.  Sutherland  acknowledged  the  in- 
troduction with  a  series  of  little  jerky 
bows,  and  again  transferred  his  attention 
to  Seymour. 

"I'm  in  great  trouble,  Mr.  Seymour.  If 
you  would  kindly  help  me  out,  I  assure 
you  I'll  promise  you  my  eternal  gratitude. 
This  is  the  line : 

'And  then  the  waves  their  storm-manes  tossed.' 
If  you  could  suggest  something  to  rhyme 
•with  tossed, — something  that  will  make 
sense.  I've  been  racking  my  brains  over  it 
all  the  afternoon.  You  see,  I  can't  afford  to 
part  with  the  line :  description  of  a  storm 
at  sea.    Storm- manes  isn't  bad,  is  it?" 

But  Seymour  was  lost  in  deep  thought. 

"Mossed.  Lost.  No,  that  would  hardly 
•do,  Jossed.  Kossed.  It's  an  awfully  hard 
one,  Sutherland." 

' '  How  would  '  embossed '  do  ?  "  suggested 
Olive  Dalrymple,  musingly.  "You  might 
say  something  about  the  colors  embossed 
on  the  water  and  sky." 

"That's  it,"  said  the  poet,  in  a  tone 
of  relief. 

"  '  The  angry  sky  with  flame  embossed.' 

I'm  ever  so  much  obliged.  If  you  could 
know  the  misery  it  is  to  be  without  the 
right  word!"  And  his  eye  dwelt  on  the 
tall,  handsome  girl,  with  mingled  gratitude 
and  admiration. 


"  Poor  fellow  !  Some  of  the  boys  on  the 
weekly  papers,  for  a  lark,  bolster  him  up 
in  the  illusion  that  he  is  a  poet.  Run  his 
stuff  in  the  funny  columns,  along  with 
advertisements,  and  pay  him  a  dollar  a 
column.  He's  trying  to  do  the  Poe-and- 
Poverty  line.  Succeeds  very  well  with  the 
poverty ;  his  only  difficulty  is  the  Poe. 
How  be  manages  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  is  a  puzzle,"  explained  Seymour, 
as  the  visitor,  with  a  profound  bow,  took 
his  departure. 

"Some  one  ought  to  tell  him  how  they 
are  cheating  him,"  said  Janet, indignantly, 
recalling  the  anxious,  boyish  face. 

"No:  he  is  happier  as  it  is.  Let  him 
string  his  harmless  little  rhymes  together; 
there  are  worse  things  in  the  world.  If 
we  should  wean  him  from  poetry,  he 
might  commit  some  more  deadly  crime," 
said  Seymour,  philosophically. 

Before  a  month  had  passed,  the  young 
people  were  as  firmly  established  in  their 
new  home  as  if  they  had  dwelt  there 
all  their  lives.  Janet,  in  particular,  had 
become  as  essential  a  part  of  life  in  the 
old  building  as  the  swallows  that  built 
their  nests  under  the  eaves.  Busiest  of 
little  housekeepers,  half  a  dozen  times  a 
day  she  ran  across  the  hall  to  ask 
Mrs.  Mathieu's  advice  about  some  won- 
derful piece  of  cookery  which  she  was 
planning  to  surprise  her  friends,  or  to 
carry  tidbits  of  these  marvellous  com- 
pounds when  they  were  done  to  a  turn, 
and  to  secure  the  old  lady's  smiling 
approval.  In  the  afternoon  she  often 
snatched  up  some  sewing  or  mending, 
and  flitted  upstaiis  to  Margery  Graham's 
sitting-room,  where  she  spent  a  quiet  hour, 
chatting  with  the  gentle  young  mother; 
or  dropped  her  work  to  have  a  gay  romp 
with  little  Dorothy,  instantly  relapsing 
into  decorous  young  womanhood  if  Tom 
Seymour,  with  irregular  habits  of  home- 
coming, bred  of  the  exigencies  of  his 
profession,  chanced  in  upon  them. 

Upon    one   memorable   occasion  Janet 
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attempted  to  repay  Miss  Twitcham's  call; 
but  retreated  in  dismay  when  that  lady, 
presenting  herself  at  the  door  in  a  soiled 
wrapper  and  with  her  hair  disarranged, 
begged  her  to  come  at  another  hour,  as 
she  was  not  prepared  to  entertain  company 
just  then.  Janet  did  not  learn,  until  some 
time  later,  that  this  eccentric  woman, 
although  given  to  making  calls,  never 
expected  to  receive  them. 

The  three  young  people  soon  became 
familiar  members  of  the  pleasant  circle 
that  gathered  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  studio  on 
Saturday  night,  after  the  hurry  and  the 
toil  of  the  week  were  over;  but  the  girls 
often  found  their  way  to  the  quiet  room 
during  the  week. 

As  for  the  other  tenants,  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  pretty  rooms  below,  with 
the  bright  young  hostesses  and  atmosphere 
of  cordial  hospitality,  were  a  delightful 
resort  after  a  weary  day.  Not  the  least 
attraction  to  the  men  was  the  tempting 
refreshment  that  Janet  invariably  pressed 
upon  them,  and  which  they  never  had  the 
fortitude  to  decline.  Sometimes  her  offer- 
ing consisted  only  of  a  cup  of  chocolate 
and  piece  of  cake;  sometimes  of  a  savory 
dish  quickly  prepared  on  the  magical  gas 
range ;  sometimes  of  rich  and  marvellous 
confections,  defying  digestion,  but  which 
the  most  confirmed  dyspeptic  would 
valiantly  take  his  life  in  hand  to  enjoy. 

Tom  Seymour  had  many  another  cup 
of  coffee  there;  and  so  keenly  had  Janet's 
sympathies  been  awakened  by  Miss 
Twitcham's  recital,  that  more  than  one 
choice  morsel  was  put  by  for  Tom's  especial 
pleasure.  One  day  Major  Romney,  fasting 
until  he  had  finished  a  long  political 
article,  and  sending  off  the  last  "copy" 
after  the  restaurants  had  all  closed,  was 
forced  to  appeal  to  Janet  for  relief.  The  girl 
ransacked  her  larder;  and  Major  Romney, 
epicure  of  epicures,  declared  that  he  made 
the  best  meal  of  his  life  on  a  plate  of  plain 
bread-and-butter  and  dish  of  cold  salad. 
It  was  the  Major,  too,  who,  when  he  once 


overheard  Janet  (who  secretly  made  many 
unavailing  efforts  to  obtain  remunerative 
employment  in  these  days)  deploring  her 
inferiority  to  those  around  her,  comforted 
her  with  the  assurance  that  no  woman 
who  could  make  such  a  noble  oyster  stew 
should  ever  worry  herself  with  the  delusion 
that  she  was  not  a  genius. 

To  the  old  painter  on  the  top  floor  the 
visits  of  these  bright  young  girls  brought 
new  light  and  cheer.  Janet  frequently 
found  her  way  there ;  and  as  she  sat  under 
the  skylight,  where  slanting  beams  of 
sunlight  brought  out  the  golden  lights  in 
her  brown  hair,  the  old  man's  thoughts 
travelled  back  to  the  time  when  his  fair 
young  wife,  who  died  in  early  womanhood, 
sat  by  him  as  he  worked,  and  made  the 
place  joyous  with  her  presence.  Janet 
could  not  abide  the  snakes,  but  saw  beauty 
in  his  flowers  and  even  in  the  wooden- 
faced  portraits ;  and  it  was  acting  on  her 
inspiration  that  the  old  man  carried  out  a 
long- cherished  plan,  and  began  to  paint 
the  peacock  which  had  so  long  spread  its 
gorgeous  plumage  over  the  rusty  stove. 
The  aged  painter  and  the  girl  grew  to  be 
close  comrades;  and  he,  more  then  any  one 
else  in  the  Cave,  learned  to  appreciate  the 
embarrassing  position  which  she  occupied, 
— so  singularly  alone  in  the  world,  her 
fortunes  cast  with  the  Dalrymples,  who 
had  certain  specialties  which  they  followed 
after  a  fashion ;  while  Janet  fretted  herself 
with  the  thought  that  she  had  no  talent 
of  any  sort,  and  was  only  a  burden  to 
her  friends. 

Yet  it  was  to  Olive,  quiet  and  dignified, 
who  sat  silently  ;iear  him,  watching  the 
progress  of  his  work,  that  Mr.  Lindsay 
one  day  unmasked  the  sorrow  that  bowed 
down  his  heart.  A  chance  remark  of  hers 
unsealed  the  pent-up  memories  of  years. 

Dorothy  had  stolen  into  the  studio, 
after  her  fashion ;  and,  finding  Miss 
Dalrymple  there,  nestled  shyly  at  the  old 
man's  side. 

"  Come  to  me,  little  girl,"  urged  Olive. 
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You   may  disturb  Mr.  Ivindsay.    He   is 
not  used  to  children. ' ' 

§The  painter  passed  his  hand  caressingly 
er  the  small  golden  head. 
"There  was  a  time — "  he  began,  and 
then  stopped  short,  unable  to  proceed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  lyindsay !  " 
said  the  young  lady,  distressed  at  seeing 
how  her  innocent  remark  had  wounded 
him.  '*I  did  not  know  that  you  had  lost 
a  child." 

"  Not  by  death,"  the  old  man  hastened 

assure   her  ;    "although,"    he    added, 
I  sometimes  think  it  would  have  been 

sier  to  bear." 

He  laid  down  his  brushes,  and  took  the 

ild  on  his  knee. 

"Will  you  have  patience  to  listen  to 

e  story?" 

"I  should  like  to  hear  it,  if  you  feel 

e  telling  it,"  replied  the  girl,  gently. 

Lindsay  sat  lost  in  thought  for  some 
minutes,  while  Dorothy  laid  her  head 
against  his  breast.  At  length  the  old 
man  began: 

' '  I  suppose  it  was  because  my  wife  was 
gone,  and  he  was  all  I  had  left,  that  I 
built  so  much  upon  his  future.  I  was 
determined  that  he  should  win  the  popular 
success  I  knew  I  never  could  achieve.  So 
I  tried  to  develop  his  talent  in  babyhood, 
putting  brushes  in  his  hands  and  seating 
him  before  a  bit  of  canvas ;  but  he  would 
do  nothing  but  overturn  the  paints,  or 
make  daubs  of  color  on  the  walls  and 
picture-frames.  The  mark  of  his  little 
hand,  smeared  with  vermilion,  is  still  on 
the  door  frame  there.  When  he  grew  older, 
he  was  perpetually  whittling — cutting 
queer  figures  out  of  wood  with  his  jack- 
knife;  ugly  things,  the  most  of  them. 
I  remember  one,  the  head  of  an  idiot, 
that  was  positively  repulsive.  One  day 
he  came  in  from  school,  the  inevitable 
stick  in  his  hand. 

"'How  did  you  come  on  in  examina- 
tions to-day,  Rob?'  I  asked  him, — for  he 
had  grown  to  be  a  great  fellow  of  fifteen  ; 


and  as  I  could  not  make  a  painter  of 
him,  I  had  determined  he  should  be  a 
creditable  scholar. 

"'Oh,  so-so!'  he  answered, with  a  care- 
less laugh.  '  I  can  stay  in  the  same  grade 
another  year,  that's  all.' 

"Then  I  reproached  him  bitterly.  I  had 
been  in  an  ill  mood  all  day ;  for  a  man 
at  the  Lick  House,  who  had  ordered  a 
couple  of  snakes,  had  turned  out  to  be 
an  impostor  and  decamped  with  the 
paintings,  leaving  me  with  a  bogus  check 
on  my  hands.  We  needed  the  money 
sorely;  for  the  lad's  schooling  was  no 
insignificant  item,  and  cost  me  many 
sacrifices.  It  angered  me  to  have  him 
treat  his  failure  and.  disgrace  so  lightly.  I 
presume  I  said  many  hard  and  bitter 
things,  that  made  him  feel  himself  a 
burden  and  reproach  to  me.  I  know  now 
that  it  was  cruel  to  treat  the  lad  so ;  for 
he  had  always  been  an  afiectionate  boy, 
with  the  best  of  habits.  And  genius  is 
not  a  matter  of  election.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  Rob  himself  was  feeling  discouraged, 
and  assumed  that  light-hearted  manner  to 
conceal  a  little  heartache  of  his  own.  But 
he  went  on  whittling ;  and  the  sight  of  the 
shavings  falling  on  the  floor  and  mixing 
up  with  discarded  palettes  and  old  brushes 
and  smoking- caps  and  boots  and  slippers, 
and  all  the  other  legitimate  rubbish  of  the 
studio,  made  such  an  incongruous  mixture 
that  it  angered  me  still  more.  I  drove  the 
boy  from  the  room  with  my  bitter  words. 
I  never  saw  him  again.  That  night  he 
embarked  on  a  Melbourne  ship,  and  I 
could  never  succeed  in  getting  a  trace  of 
him  after  he  landed." 

"You  would  be  glad  to  have  him 
back?" 

With  certain  intonations,  this  remark 
might  have  been  offensive ;  but  the  gentle 
voice  that  brought  it  to  the  old  man's 
ears  vibrated  chords  of  memory  that  had 
been  stirring  in  his  heart.  His  eyes  grew 
so  dim  that  he  could  not  see  the  canvas 
before  him,   and   a  pencil   he  had  been 
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holding  fell  from  his  withered  fiagers. 
.  ''Sorrowing  over  the  loss  of  my  boy 
has  done  more  than  age  to  whiten  this 
old  head,"  he  rejoined.  "I  have  cursed 
my  own  perversity  in  trying  to  make 
of  the  lad  what  nature  never  intended 
him  to  be,  and  blamed  myself  for  not 
encouraging  his  mechanical  tastes.  Could 
he  enter  my  door  to-day,  and  hold  out  to 
me  the  hand  of  a  hard-working  mechanic, 
I  would  welcome  him  as  gladly  as  if  he 
came  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  of 
Croesus." 

( To  be  continu'ed. ) 


A  Legend  of  the  Sparrows. 


BY    THOMAS    WAI<SH. 

A  N  Spain  they  tell  a  simple  story 
T      Of  how  at  sunset  years  ago, 
^  When  Easter  bells  rang  out  in  glory 
From  old  Seviglia's  spires  of  snow, 
A  sparrow,  startled  by  their  thunder, 

Sped  through  an  open  oriel, 
And  'mid  the  shadowy  arches  under, 

In  giddy  circlings  rose  and  fell. 
At  last  it  poised  above  the  altar — 

A  great  white  shrine  of  marbles  rare, 
And  hung  before  it  lamps  that  falter 

With  ruby  tongues  in  ceaseless  prayer. 
Above,  the  ancient  windows  glower, — 

Rich  treasuries  of  warmth  and  light, 
Where  all  the  hues  of  heaven  flower 

Around  the  forms  of  angels  hnght. 
There  at  the  high  shrine  of  her  Saviour, 

A  sinful  woman  in  distress 
Can  find  no  tears  for  her  behavior, 

No  words  her  sorrow  to  express. 
Her  soul  is  dead  from  deepest  sinning ; 

In  shame  she  lifts  her  joyless  eyes, 
When  lo  !  the  bird,  a  refuge  winning. 

Drops  in  her  arms  as  from  the  skies. 
Then,  hark  !  the  distant  organ  calleth 

From  out  the  ancient  arches  dim  : 
'  Not  even  the  little  sparrow  falleth, 

And  art  not  thou  more  dear  to  Him?" 
So  sang  a  heavenly  voice.  The  sorrows 

Of  that  lone  woman  break  their  bound, 


And  grief  from  grief  new  anguish  borrows. 
And  tears  repentant  bathe  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  tale  to  which  we  hearkened 

While  filing  through  the  shaded  wood ;. 
They  showed  us,  ere  the  evening  darkened^ 

The  spot  whereon  her  cell  had  stood. 
Her  humble  grave  was  close  beside  it, 

And  mountaineers  are  wont  to  trace 
A  flock  of  sparrows — none  denied  it — 

That  come  each  evening  to  the  place. 


Strange  Memories  of  My  Life. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF  "CHRONICLES   OF  THE  I,ITTI,« 
SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR." 


IV. — Aunt  Isabel's  Secret. 

AUNT  ISABEL  everybody  called  her, 
and  she  was  everybody's  friend  in 
that  truest  sense  of  friendship — self- 
efiacement  when  the  comfort  or  happiness 
of  others  was  concerned.  She  was  still 
a  very  attractive  woman,  though  nearly 
fifty,  and  must  have  been  beautiful  in  her 
youth.  A  daily  attendant  at  Mass  and  a 
weekly  communicant,  hers  was  not  that 
long-faced  piety  which  often  makes  those 
who  practise  it  odious  to  their  relatives  and 
friends.  I  bad  not  lived  long  in  A.  before 
I  felt  sure  that  among  the  new  friends 
made  there  my  heart  gave  her  first  place; 
and  an  intimacy  of  several  subsequent 
years — lasting  as  long  as  her  life — con- 
vinced me  daily  more  and  more  of  the 
beauty  of  her  character  and  her  singleness 
of  soul. 

One  day,  as  we  sat  sewing  in  my  cosy 
library — we  were  firm  friends  by  this 
time, — I  said  to  her,  somewhat  abruptly: 

"Isabel,  why  have  you  never  married  ?" 

A  shade  passed  over  her  face  as  she 
answered  : 

"I  have  often  felt  like  telling  you 
why;  although  since  I  left  my  childhood's 
home  the  story  has  |never  passed  my  lips^ 
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lor  had  I  ever  wished  to  tell  it  until  I 
knew  you." 

Knowing  her  natural  reserve,  I  fully 
ippreciated  the  confidence  thus  indicated, 
ind  I  said: 

*'I  can  not  but  feel  pleased  at  this 
lark  of  friendship,  Isabel.  Do  not  tell 
le  anything,  if  it  pains  you  to  do  so.  But 
70U  are  so  bright,  so  attractive,  so  lovable 
md  so  loving,  that  it  has  seemed  strange 
to  me  to  see  you  alone  in  the  world,  when 
^ou  would  have  made  such  a  good  wife 
for  some  good  man." 

She    smiled   appreciatively;    yet  there 
ras  3L  shade  of  sadness  in  her  voice   as 
she  replied,  deliberately : 

**  So  it  might  have  been,  if  I  had 
:hosen  to  marry  a  good  man  ;  but  as  the 
one  I  did  choose  happened  to  be  just  the 
t  contrary,  the  results  no  doubt  would 
[have  been  corresponding." 
'*  Surely — "  I  began. 
'*Ah,  you  do  not  know  me!"  she  said. 
**■  Once  I  was  very  close  to  perdition, 
\h\it  a  merciful  Providence  intervened  and 
(saved  me.  You  have  often  told  me  that 
am  too  lenient  with  sinners,  that  I  seek 
too  many  excuses  for  them ;  when  you 
^hwe  heard  my  story,  you  will  think  so 
mo  longer.  No  atonement  that  I  could 
[make,  no  good  that  I  can  do  for  others, 
I'will  ever  sufficiently  prove  my  gratitude 
Ito  the  Father  who  preserved  me  from 
[myself  and  the  consequences  of  my  folly. ' ' 
"Your  self-depreciation  is  too  great," 
^I  said ;   but  she  interrupted  me. 

"Wait   until  you   have  heard  all,  and 
[you  will  not  spare  me." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  I  replied. 
"Proceed  with  your  story." 

"  I    was     considered    very    pious     at 

school,  and  not  without  reason.    To  me, 

[my  religious  exercises  were  the   salt  of 

life.  I  loved  to  pray,  to  meditate,  to  read 

spiritual  books ;    I  wished  to  model  my 

'life  on  that  of  the  saints.    If  my  health 

[had  permitted,  I  think  I  should  have  tried 

to  become  a  religious  ;  but  without  active 


exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh  air,  I  should 
have  been  a  useless  member  of  any  com- 
munity. What  no  one — not  my  confessor, 
not  even  myself — knew  till  later,  was 
that  I  possessed  a  fund  of  vanity  and 
uncharitableness  enough  to  ruin  the 
souls  of  ten  such  surface  -  Christians  as  I 
was  then. 

"Without  being  aware  of  its  evil 
tendencies,  the  habit  of  contrasting  myself 
with  others  less  pious,  less  reserved,  grew 
upon  me;  and  for  real  delinquencies  or 
sinful  conduct  I  had  no  charity.  The 
word  of  God  was  preached,  I  argued: 
why  did  not  all  the  world  hear  it?  The 
churches  were  open  day  and  night :  why 
did  not  everyone  frequent  them?  The 
example  of  Christ  was  before  us  always : 
why  did  not  the  multitude  follow  it?  All 
these  thoughts  I  kept  hidden  in  my  own 
soul,  through  a  so-called  spirit  of  charity. 
Alas!  the  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil 
I  did  not  know. 

"After  I  left  school,  I  went  a  good  deal 
into  society.  My  uncle,  with  whom  I 
lived,  being  a  very  hospitable  man  and  a 
fine  musician,  his  house  became  a  centre 
for  musical  and  literary  gatherings,  in 
which  I  delighted.  On  this  account  I  did 
not  go  abroad  as  much  as  I  might  other- 
wise have  done;  for  so-called  fashionable 
circles  were  always  distasteful  to  me,  and 
I  did  not  care  for  dancing.  There  were 
many  pleasant  Catholic  families  in  our 
town,  scarcely  one  of  which,  however,  did 
not  own  some  Protestant  connection.  To 
my  mind  it  was  inexplicable,  as  it  is  now, 
how  any  Catholic  worthy  of  the  name 
could  reconcile  his  or  her  conscience  to,  or 
find  congeniality  in,  such  a  union.  Toward 
them  I  felt  only  sentiments  of  horror  and 
condemnation.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I 
kept  these  opinions  to  myself.  If  I  had 
brought  them  into  contact  with  older  and 
wiser  minds,  I  might  have  been  less  bitter 
and  Pharisaical.  Oh,  how  often  have  I 
looked  down  from  the  lofty  heights  of  my 
virtue,  with  the  sublime  satisfaction  of  the 
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egoist,  on  those  less  rigid  in  principle  than 
myself!  I  fancy  now  that  my  face  must 
have  mirrored  the  shallow  soul  within, 
and  wonder  that  all  who  knew  me  could 
not  pierce  the  flimsy  veil  of  piety  which 
concealed  so  much  vanity  and  pride.  My 
punishment  came  swiftly,  surely,  and 
suddenly. 

'*  Although  among  my  own  and  my 
uncle's  friends  there  were  many  distin- 
guished in  the  social  and  literary  world, 
some  also,  I  fancy,  who  would  have  made 
advances  if  I  had  given  encouragement, 
my  heart  was  never  sq  much  as  touched 
by  any  of  them.  This  one  lacked  discre- 
tion, that  perfect  self-repose;  one  was  too 
frivolous,  another  too  grave.  You  will 
hardly  believe  it,  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
confess  it,  but  the  one  refrain  perpetually 
repeating  itself  in  my  small  mind  was 
this;:  'I  am  better  than  thou.*  I  never 
made  the  terrible  defect  a  subject  of 
confession,  because  I  was  not  aware  of 
it  until  the  blessed  hand  of  a  merciful 
Providence  revealed  my  soul  to  me  in  all 
its  horrible  deformity.  A  fearful  experi- 
ence was  needed  to  open  my  eyes. 

*'I  had  been  making,  at  the  convent, 
a  three-days'  retreat,  and  was  feeling  par- 
ticularly self-righteous  and  complacent. 
The  evening  of  my  return  my  aunt  told 
me  of  a  gentleman,  a  Swede,  who  had 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  my 
uncle  from  Stockholm.  He  was,  she  said, 
a  scientist  of  repute,  a  great  traveller,  but, 
she  believed,  an  infidel.  Therefore,  I  was 
prepared  to  meet  him  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  reserve.  He  was  expected  that 
evening  to  dinner. 

*'When  I  entered  the  parlor,  my  uncle 
was  already  there,  and  with  him  a  tall, 
handsome  stranger,  whom  I  at  once  knew 
to  be  the  person  of  whom  my  aunt  had 
told  me.  He  was  examining  a  book  of 
prints.  I  saw  only  his  profile,  but  it  struck 
me  at  once  as  resembling  those  ancient 
casts  which  betoken  a  high,  if  severe,  type 
of  intellect.  The  instant  my  eyes  met  his 


I  loved  him — or  rather  fell  under  a  spell, 
a  delusion,  to  which,  in  my  innocence  and 
ignorance,  I  gave  the  hallowed  name  of 
love.  The  attraction  was  mutual.  He  had 
a  brilliant  mind,  was  a  fine  musician, 
and  the  possessor  of  a  grand  voice..  I 
gave  myself  up  unreservedly  to  the 
witchery  of  his  presence, — my  heart 
absorbed,  my  soul  entranced,  my  brain 
in  a  whirl. 

''Very  soon  it  became  evident  that  he 
was  also  deeply  interested  in  me,  and 
scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  he 
asked  permission  of  my  uncle  to  inform 
me  of  his  feelings.  It  was  given,  and  he 
asked  me  to  become  his  wife.  Until  that 
time  I  had  not  thought  of  the  great 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  marriage,  so 
bewildered  was  I  by  the  glamour  of  this 
new  and  supreme  attachment.  But  when, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  learned 
that  I  was  a  practical  Catholic,  he  at  once 
burst  forth  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury  against 
a  Church  which,  he  said,  had  enslaved  and 
degraded  its  members  through  centuries 
of  oppression,  and  would  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  end  of  time,  unless  the  superior 
light  of  reason  and  intelligence  should 
defeat  its  pernicious  aims. 

"Did  I  resent  this  attack  on  all  that 
had  been  nearest  and  dearest  to  me?  No: 
because  I  feared  his  displeasure  more 
than  the  anger  of  God.  Very  gently  did  I 
remonstrate  with  him,  with  the  mental 
reservation  that  after  we  were  married,  I 
would  overcome  his  opposition  by  deep 
and  constant  love,  through  which  power- 
ful influence  I  fancied  I  could  dissipate 
the  prejudices  of  education.  Where  were 
now  my  boasted  theories  of  life,  my  scorn 
of  those  who  had  ever  perpetrated  what  I 
was  about  to  do?  All  gone, — I  cast  them 
behind  me  as  evil  thoughts. 

''My  uncle  soon  became  aware  of  his 
violent  animosity  to  the  Church,  and 
warned  me  not  to  commit  myself  irrevo- 
cably to  a  fate  that  I  might  have  cause 
ever  afterward  to  regret.  I  would  not  hear 
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him.  My  confessor,  a  grave  and  gentle 
priest,  who  had  known  me  from  my 
infancy,  besought  me  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  consequences  of  such  a  marriage. 
I  left  him  in  anger. 

* '  Up  to  this  period  I  had  been  as  faith- 
ful as  ever  to  my  religious  duties,  but  now 
the  insidious  poison  poured  constantly 
into  my  ears  by  the  man  to  whom  I 
had  given  my  heart,  my  soul,  my  whole 
existence  began  to  take  effect.  He  refused 
to  be  married  by  a  priest.  I  assented  to  his 
wish  that  a  minister  should  perform  the 
ceremony.  This  may  seem  incredible  to 
you,  but  it  is  true.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
rendered  it  necessary  that  our  marriage 
should  take  place  as  soon  and  as  quietly 
as  possible. 

"  When  my  uncle  kindly  but  firmly 
endeavored  to  remove  some  of  the  preju- 
dices of  my  intended  husband,  he  was 
answered  by  violent  and  ribald  abuse, 
which  led  to  complete  estrangement 
!  between  them.  I  ceased  to  go  to  Mass ; 
my  good  aunt  became  ill  from  sorrow  and 
disappointment  at  my  conduct.  Finally, 
I  announced  one  morning  that  I  was  to 
be  married  that  day  week;  and  asked  my 
uncle  to  make  a  final  accounting  of  the 
properties  belonging  to  me,  of  which  he 
had  charge,  as  I  wished  to  transfer  the 
care  of  them  to  my  husband.  This  unkind- 
ness  hurt  him  deeply;  but  as  his  affairs 
were  always  in  order,  he  replied  that  he 
would  have  all  things  in  readiness  on  the 
day  of  our  marriage  ;  bidding  me  beware, 
however,  that  I  did  not  act  rashly  in 
thus  putting  my  possessions  out  of  my 
control.  To  this  I  made  a  scornful  and 
unkind  retort  ;  and  he  arose  and  left 
the  room,  casting  upon  me  as  he  did 
so  a  look  so  full  of  wounded  feeling, 
sorrow,  and  compassion  that  I  remember 
it   to   this  day. 

"On  the  morning  preceding  the  day 
that  was  to  witness  my  marriage,!  received 
a  visit  from  my  pastor  and  friend,  whose 
counsels  I  had  forgotten,  and  whose  advice 


I  had  rejected.  I  can  well  remember  the 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  I  met  him.  I 
was  not  so  debased  as  to  have  entirely 
lost  sight  of  what  I  owed  to  him,  neither 
had  the  madness  which  possessed  me 
lessened  the  deep  affection  I  had  always 
borne  him.  Still,  I  was  determined  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  possible  entreaties 
and  objections  he  might  advance,  and  I 
did  so.  Finally,  seeing  me  obdurate,  he 
said,  quite  calmly,  as  though  speaking  of 
some  ordinary  occurrence: 

**'Very  well;  it  is  as  I  thought.  For 
some  inscrutable  purpose  of  His  own, 
God  wishes  to  make  an  example  of  you,, 
and,  through  suffering  and  humiliation,^ 
to  lead  you  back  to  Himself.  I  thought  I 
knew  your  character — that  I  could  read 
you  like  an  open  book ;  but  it  seems  I 
have  been  mistaken.  In  all  my  experience 
of  thirty  years  in  the  ministry  I  have 
never  seen  so  complete  and  sudden  a 
change  in  so  short  a  time.  There  is  now 
left  to  us  only  prayer.  I  said  only  prayer. 
God  forgive  me,  it  is  our  most  powerful 
weapon  against  the  Evil  One,  and  in  this 
case  it  shall  not  fail.  Remember  my 
words,  dear  child:    it  shall  not  fail!'' 

' '  I  stood,  with  downcast  eyes,  awed  by 
his  earnestness.  Looking  at  me  keenly 
for  an  instant,  he  said: 

"'Do  you  ever  pray  now,  child?' 
"'No,'  I  answered,  briefly;  'I  can  not. 
You  have  all  made  it  too  hard  for  me. ' 

"'Alas!'  he  exclaimed.  'Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  daughter  of  such  parents 
as  yours  should  become  a  castaway?' 

' "  A  castaway  ! '  I  indignantly  replied. 
'Say  rather  I  am  following  the  dictates 
of  my  soul  in  marrying  the  man  I  love, 
for  whom  the  God  whom  you  make  sa 
stern  a  judge  has  implanted  this  affection 
in  my  heart.' 

' ' '  Can  he  be  worthy  of  affection  who 
ridicules  and  reviles  all  that  has  made  life 
sweet  and  holy  from  your  infancy?  Oh, 
that  this  scoffer  and  blasphemer  had  never 
crossed   the    path   of    her   whom    I   was. 
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wont  to  believe  my  best  Child  of  Mary ! ' 

*"Be  he  what  he  may  in  your  eyes,'  I 
cried,  '  I  shall  marry  him.  I  would  follow 
him  to  death,  so  well  do  I  love  him, — to 
death  and  perdition.' 

*'As,  carried  away  by  the  excess  of  my 
feelings,  I  uttered  the  last  terrible  words, 
I  felt  my  hands  clasped  almost  fiercely  in 
those  of  the  priest. 

''* Never!'  he  exclaimed,  'never,  while 
Mary  remains  the  Help  of  Christians  and 
the  Refuge  of  Sinners ! '  Then  falling 
upon  his  knees,  his  white  hair  floating 
about  his  shoulders,  his  hands  clasped, 
and  eyes  uplifted  to  Heaven,  he  recited 
the  Memorare^  with  such  pleading  in 
his  voice  that  I  felt  impelled  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet.  But  God,  who  had 
permitted  me  to  reap  the  harvest  of  my 
own  pride,  wished  to  draw  me  all  the 
way  through  the  valley  of  suffering  and 
humiliation. 

* '  I  remained  silent.  He  arose  from  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  wiping  great  tears  from 
his  eyes.  My  own  were  moist. 

"'Child,'  he  said,  'the  I^ord  never 
forgets  His  own.  The  Mother  of  God  never 
deserts  those  who  put  their  trust  in  her. 
I  am  but  His  unworthy  servant,  but  I  feel 
that  sooner  will  He  work  a  miracle  than 
permit  this  child  of  His  love  to  be  lost. 
In  one  hour,  in  one  moment,  He  can 
defeat  the  plans  of  His  frail  and  self- 
willed  creatures.  The  time  may  not  be 
yet,  but  He  can  scatter  His  enemies  like 
chafif;  and,  O  poor  deluded  girl!  I  know 
that  He  will.' 

"So  saying  he  left  the  room. 
"I  shall  pass  briefly  over  what  followed 
in  the  interval  that  succeeded  between  that 
time  and  the  hour  set  for  my  marriage  the 
next  day.  I  was  awakened  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  by  my  aunt  with  the  news 
that  Mr.  B.  had  been  instantly  killed  the 
night  before,  while  crossing  the  railroad 
track,  in  front  of  a  moving  train.  He  was 
laboring,  it  was  thought,  under  a  tempo- 
rary aberration  of  mind,  as  he  had  received 


repeated  warnings  from  the  engineer. 
This  aberration  was  explained  by  a  letter, 
from  the  date  of  the  postmark  evidently 
just  received.  It  was  from  Paris,  written 
by  a  woman  who  signed  herself  his 
devoted  wife,  and  making  mention  of 
their  two  boys,  with  whom  she  had  decided 
to  come  to  this  country. 

"My  humiliation  was  complete.  Horror 
was  the  predominant  emotion  in  my 
mind, — horror,  and  thankfulness  that  I 
had  escaped  a  fate  which  would  have 
made  life  valueless.  And  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  had  come  to  me  so  suddenly  and 
terribly,  the  illusion  that  had  dominated 
me  completely  vanished.  I  no  longer  loved 
him.  I  wondered  how  I  ever  could  have  been 
blinded  as  I  was.  But  I  think  the  most 
harrowing  part  of  my  experience  at  this 
time  was  the  ever-present  conviction  that 
he  had  gone  to  eternity— where  ?  For 
months  and  years  afterward  I  seemed  to 
hear,  through  the  winds  of  the  night 
and  the  voice  of  the  storm,  the  cry  of 
a  lost  soul.  That  horror  is  often  with 
me  even  yet. 

"In  tears  and  penitence  I  hastened  to 
the  altar  of  God,  and  there  poured  out  my 
agonized  soul.  At  the  feet  of  my  old  friend 
and  confessor,  I  sought  and  obtained  that 
blessed  balm  which  the  Church  reserves 
for  the  Christian  who  has  sinned  but 
seeks  forgiveness. 

' '  Many  years  have  passed.  I  have 
endeavored  to  lead  such  a  life  as  might  in 
some  degree  atone  for  the  pride  and  errors 
of  my  youth.  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  in  the  power  of  the  Memorare 
I  have  a  faith  that  is  sublime." 


GivK  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty, 
lest  it  take  thee  prisoner.  A  word  un- 
spoken is,  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard, 
thine  ;  if  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's 
hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be  held  wise, 
be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. — 
Quarles. 
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Sunday  Nights  with   Friends. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


THE   QUESTION   OF  GOSSIP. 

'''pHB  pleasantest  hour  of  the  day  is 
1  five  o'clock,"  said  the  Critic.  "I 
mean  on  Sundays,  of  course.  I  fancy  that 
if  we  could  all  live  as  they  do  in  England 
— knock  oflf  work  in  the  afternoon,  and 
have  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea  and  a  little 
gossip  at  five  o'clock, — every  day  would 
be  just  as  pleasant  as  Sunday." 

''It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
gossip,"  said  the  Conservative.  *'/  never 
gossip." 

The  Critic  set  down  his  teacup,  and 
prepared  for  battle.  ' '  You  have  no  interest 
in  your  fellow  -  Creatures  ?  "  he  said. 
' '  What  are  the  newspapers  but  chronicles 
of  gossip?  You  were  reading  to-day  in 
the  Herald  a  long  and  very  gossiping 
*story'  of  Prince  Bismarck's  life.  Wasn't 
that—" 

''  That  is  history,  sir,"  answered  the 
Conservative. 

The  Critic  retorted  that  history,  as 
written  in  modern  times,  is  only  a  collec- 
tion of  odds  and  ends  of  gossip — with  a 
philosophy  beneath  it — perhaps. 

"  Pepys'  diary  and  Evelyn's,  and  the 
memoirs  of  the  t)uc  de  St.  Simon,  are 
material  for  history — and  gossip." 

The  Conservative  waved  his  hand,  and 
the  Lady  of  the  House  jingled  the  chain  of 
\  the  tea-ball  to  command  silence.  Ordinary 
gossiping,  the  Conservative  said,  was  the 
work  of  the  social  scavenger;  it  was  the 
prying  into  the  details  of  private  lives,  the 
imputing  of  motives,  the  exaggeration  of 
innocent  speeches,  until  the  nerves  and 
often  the  hearts  of  the  sensitive  were 
shocked  to  their  centre.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
gossip,  or  to  listen  to  gossip.  x\  man  that 
takes  to  gossip  is  like  one  who  meddles 


in    spiritism  ;     his    character    begins    to 
deteriorate. 

"Six  things  there  are  which  the 
Lord  hateth,  and  the  seventh  His  soul 
detesteth  :  Haughty  eyes,  a  lying  tongue^ 
hands  that  shed  innocent  blood,  a  heart 
that  deviseth  wicked  plots,  feet  that  are 
swift  to  run  into  mischief,  a  deceitful 
witness  that  uttereth  lies,  and  him  that 
soweth  discord  among  brethren."  And 
the  inveterate  gossip,  who  gets  into  the 
habit  of  putting  out  his  tongue  and  letting 
the  wind  wag  it,  is  sure  to  sow  discord 
among  brethren. 

The  Scientist,  who  had  just  come  in, 
was  asked  by  the  Critic  whether  Adam 
gossiped  or  not.     He  declined   to  notice 
the   question,   and  politely    refused    tea, 
because  he  could  not  endure  any  tea  since 
he  had  drunk  the  Mikado's  own  brand  of 
the  Japanese  species  at  the  time  of  the 
feast  of  the  peach  blossoms.  The  Scientist, 
having  caught  the  trend  of  the  discussion, 
declared  that  conversation  is  a  matter  of 
cultivation.   It  is  an  index  of  what  a  man 
has  done  for  himself    It  shows  his  habits 
of  thought,  his  point  of  view;   it  is   the 
expression  of  his  character,  and  it  manifests 
more  than  anything  else  the  quality  of 
his  religion.  If  his  religion  has  taken  deep 
roots,  the  flower  of  his  talk  gives  forth 
its  fragrance.  We  condemn  Zola's  novels. 
And  yet  there  are  men  who   delight  in 
gathering    social    garbage ;    who  pour  it 
out  on  every  possible  occasion,  amid  the 
attention,  more    or   less    perfunctory,   of 
those  who  despise  them,  but  whose  laziness 
or  politeness  and  occasional  interest  really 
gives  encouragement.  Education  is  one  of 
the  chief  aids  to  charity  when  it  directs 
the  attention  to  matters  outside  of  person- 
alities.    Culture  was    then    the    chiefest 
handmaid  of  Religion. 

The   Critic   was   of    the   opinion   that 

nobody    with   a  sense   of    humor    could 

avoid  gossip ;   it  is  the  salt  of  discourse. 

"But  some  people,"  the  Musician  cut 

in,   ceasing   to   play  a  bit   out   of    Raff^ 
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"mistake  arsenic  for  salt,  and  the  result 
is  disastrous." 

Devotion  to  the  small  affairs  of  other 
people  corrodes  the  heart  and  empties  the 
head.  It  breeds  suspicion ;  it  is  the  only 
resource  of  the  ignorant.  It  kills  interest 
in  other  and  larger  matters.  Intelligent 
interest  in  the  people  about  us  is  a  very 
diflferent  thing  from  that  habit  which 
finally  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  affairs 
of  friends  from  a  critical  point  of  view. 
And  even  the  humorous  touch — charming 
as  it  may  seem — must  be  kept  well  in 
hand  ;  and  only  the  holy  among  the 
humorists,  like  St.  Philip  Neri  and  Thomas 
More,  were  able  to  keep  that  faculty  in 
bounds  when  the  temptation  to  be  amused 
was  upon  them. 

"The  best  way  to  avoid  gossip,"  said 
the  I^ady  of  the  House,  whose  thoughts 
were  on  a  crash  in  the  kitchen, "  is  to  keep 
out  of  temptation,  and  to  keep  one's 
thoughts  on  higher  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual things ;  to  cultivate  all  the  interests 
which  God  has  so  lavishly  opened  to  us 
on  every  side.  A  hobby  is  a  great  prevent- 
ive of  gossip." 

"Adam's  creation,  for  instance,"  said 
the  Scientist,  smiling;  "and  the — " 

"A  man,"  interrupted  the  Musician, 
hastily,  "may  be  judged  by  what  he 
believes  of  others ;  that  is  one  of  the  say- 
ings of  a  noble  man,  and  its  truth  remaiais. 
What  he  listens  to  will  affect  him,  in  spite 
of  himself  Even  the  Critic  agrees  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  the  best 
assistant  to  the  prevention  of  idle  or  vulgar 
gossip.  The  more  interest  a  man  has  in 
great  things,  the  less  he  cares  for  those 
small  matters,  which  are  often  the  merest 
scum  cast  up  by  the  tide  of  talk. ' ' 


An  Eminent  Example. 


Unbeuef  is  the  withering  winter  of 
the  soul.  It  darkens  the  sky  of  hope, 
robs  life  of  its  highest  consolations, 
and  shrouds  the  tomb  with  impenetrable 
gloom.  It  is  a  crime  to  humanity  to 
spread  such  a  blight. — Father  Cronin, 


CATHOLICS  are  sometimes  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  favorite  author,  whose 
writings  they  have  read  and  admired  for 
a  long  time,  is  a  member  of  the  household 
of  the  faith.  When  the  novelty  of  surprise 
wears  oflf,  it  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  the  offices  of 
the  critic  or  biographer  should  be  required 
to  furnish  information  which  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  come  from  the  author 
himself  People  are  apt  to  institute  a  dis- 
agreeable comparison  between  Catholics 
whose  religion  does  not  influence  their 
lives,  and  Catholic  authors  whose  religion 
never  gets  into  their  books,  and  who  seem 
to  shrink  from  a  profession  of  the  faith 
when  the  profession  seems  most  in  order. 
How  diflferent  from  the  conduct  of  such 
colorless  writers  is  the  course  of  Dr. 
Mivart,who,  in  an  article  on  "Christianity 
and  Roman  Paganism,"  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Nmeteefith  Century^  seems  actually 
to  step  aside  to  create  an  opportunity  for 
an  avowal  of  the  faith,  and  makes  a  strong 
point  before  an  audience  which  could 
not,  perhaps,  be  reached  by  any  other 
medium!  The  paper  to  which  we  refer  was 
suggested  by  two  works — "La  Religion 
Romaine"  and  "LaFindu  Paganisme," — 
written  by  M.  Gaston  Boissier,  of  the 
French  Academy.  Dr.».  Mivart  strongly 
recommends  these  books  to  his  readers, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  soon 
be  translated  into  English. 

Now  let  us  quote  some  passages  from  the 
Nineteenth  Century  article.  The  distinc- 
tive character  of  Christianity  is  admirably 
set  forth  in  them : 

"Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  the  two  most  striking 
diflferences  between  paganism  and  Christianity — 
diflferences,  therefore,  which  must  be  held  to  be 
most  essential — were  the  possession  by  the  Christian 
Church  of  (i)  catholicity  and  (2)  authority.  Such 
authority  also,  when  it  first  appears  on  the  field  of 
history,  shows  itself,  as  it  were,  crystallizing  round 
the  person  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church ;  as  was 
natural,  for  the  Romans  were  the  born  legislators 
and  governors  of  the  world. 
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But  if  the  most  apparent  of  all  the  distinctions 
between  paganism  and  Roman  Christianity  in  its 
earliest  period  are  catholicity  and,  authority,  what  is 
the  distinctive  character  of  that  Christianity  to-day? 
We  have  still  a  Church  which  differs  from  all  other 
religious  bodies  by  the  same  two  essential  marks  — 
(i)  catholicity  and  (2)  authority, — and  which  is 
unquestionably  the  direct  and  uninterrupted  descend- 
ant of  the  primitive  Church  at  Rome.  Other  religious 
bodies  may  share  with  it  this  or  the  other  group  of 
doctrines  or  of  practices ;  but  there  is  not  one  other 
which  dares  to  affirm  that  it  alone  is  catholic,  and 
that  it  alofie  possesses  absolute  dogmatic  authority. 
The  Church  also  which  solely  asserts  these  claims 
is  now,  as  in  the  second  century,  the  Church  of  the 
Roman  communion,  and  regards  with  respect  and 
deference  the  Roman  Pontiflf. 

"There  are  persons  who  presume  to  apply  the 
term  'Italian  mission'  to  the  English  Church  in 
communion  with  Rome,  as  if  that  term  was  a  term 
of  opprobrium,  or  at  least  denoted  some  inferiority 
of  status.  But  the  members  of  that  Church  glory 
in  such  a  title,  and  declare  that  it  is  by  God's 
unmerited  mercy  they  have  the  inexpressible  priv- 
ilege of  being  Roman  Catholics,  They  are  an  Italian 
mission,  and  the  aims  of  that  mission  they  strive  to 
fulfil.  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  feeling  any  desire  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Anglican  Church.  I  recognize 
the  important  and  beneficent  rdle  it  fulfils,  and 
have  the  highest  respect  for  many  of  its  ministers. 
My  recollection  of  its  action  in  my  own  regard 
demands  my  gratitude.  Nevertheless,  the  duty  to 
bear  witness  to  truth  admits  of  no  compromise.  I 
feel,  therefore,  compelled  to  call  my  readers'  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  another  Italian  mission, 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  whence  arose  the  English 
Church  as  it  existed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Up  to  the  year  1534  its  prelates  and  priests 
had  also  dutifully  striven  to  fulfil  the  Italian  mission 
they  had  received ;  but  then  they  shamefully  aban- 
doned it,  setting  aside,  in  despite  of  authority,  that 
Church  organization  they  had  themselves  ever 
regarded  as  essential,  thus  also  cutting  themselves 
off  from  the  other  character  of  catholicity. 

"Thus  both  the  Anglican  Chiirch  and  the  English 
Roman  Church  were  'Italian  missions';  but  they 
differ  essentially,  in  the  fact  that  the  former  was  and 
is,  while  the  latter  is  not,  faithless  to  its  mission." 

These  are  noble  words,  uttered  with  a 
courage  born  of  living  faith.  They  bring 
us,  in  fancy,  back  to  the  birth-time  of  the 
Christian  Church,  when  an  Apostle  spake 
just  such  fearless  words  as  these  before 
the  philosophers  of  the  Areopagus. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


All  lines  of  the  human  face  have 
something  either  touching  or  grand  about 
them,. unless  they  seem  to  come  from  low 
passions.  —  George  Eliot. 


Some  friends  and  well-wishers  of  The 
"Ave  Maria"  have  declared  that,  ia  view 
of  the  hard  times,  we.  should  reduce  our 
subscription  price  to  $2,  and  thus  follow  the 
lead  of  certain  of  the  secular  magazines.  We 
heartily  wish  that  it  were  in  our  power  to 
act  upon  this  suggestion ;  although,  consid- 
ering the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  reading 
matter  furnished  by  The  "Ave  Maria," 
its  subscription  price  seems  to  us  very  low. 
No  class  of  business  men  feel  the  hard  times 
more  than  publishers,  and  none  are  obliged 
to  make  greater  sacrifices  to  hold  their  own. 
In  order  that  none  of  our  subscribers  may 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  offered  by  our 
periodical,  we  continue  to  send  it  to  those 
who  are  unable  at  present  to  pay  their 
subscription.  Their  number  is  very  large. 
No  secular  publication  does  this.  Further- 
more, The  "Ave  Maria"  is  s&nX. gratis  to 
many  charitable  institutions.  Applications 
for  free  copies  are  constantly  increasing,  but 
none  are  refused.  If  our  kind  advisers  will 
further  reflect  on  the  bad  debts  with  which 
every  Catholic  publication  is  burdened,  they 
will  see  that  a  reduction  in  the  subscription 
price  of  The  "Ave  Maria"  is  impractica- 
ble. In  1876  the  price  was  $3.  Meantime, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction,  the  magazine 
has  been  enlarged  from  16  to  29  pages, 
and  improved  in  many  respects.  It  is  to  be 
improved  still  further,  and  made  better  and 
better  worth  its  subscription  price  as  the 
years  go  by.  

Writers  like  Andrew  D.White,  Prof.  Draper, 
and  others  of  that  ilk,  are  continually  declaim- 
ing about  "  The  Warfare  of  Science,"  "  The 
Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,"-^ 
a  warfare  and  a  conflict  which  every  well- 
informed  person  knows  does  not,  and  never 
did,  exist.  The  distinguished  author.  Prof. 
John  Fisk,  who  certainly  can  not  be  accused 
of  bias  in  favor  of  religion,  gives  a  true 
and  concise  statement  of  the  case  when  he 
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declares,  in  one  of  his  vigorous  essays:  "The 
real  contest  is  between  one  phase  of  science 
and  another,  —  between  the  more  crude 
knowledge  of  yesterday  and  the  less  crude 
knowledge  of  to-day.  The  contest,  indeed,  as 
presented  in  history,  is  simply  the  measure 
of  the  difficulty  which  men  find  in  exchang- 
ing old  views  for  new  ones.  All  along, 
the  practical  question  has  been  whether 
we  should  passively  acquiesce  in  the  crude 
generalizations  of  our  ancestors  or  venture 
actively  to  revise  them.  But  as  for  religious 
sentiment,  the  perennial  struggle  in  which  it 
has  been  engaged  has  not  been  with  scientific 
inquiry,  but  with  the  selfish  propensities 
whose  tendency  is  to  make  men  lead  the 
lives  of  brutes." 


Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has  written  for  the 
Fortnightly  Review  an  analytic  appreciation 
of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  the 
young  '*  bright  particular  star "  that  has 
just  appeared  above  the  horizon  of  English 
literature.  We  may  indeed  base  high  hopes 
upon  any  pDet  of  whom  so  discriminating  a 
critic  as  Mr.  Patmore  says  that  "the  main^ 
region  of  his  poetry  is  the  inexhaustible  and 
hitherto  almost  un worked  mine  of  Catholic 
philosophy."  No  living  author  is  better 
fitted  to  speak  of  the  poetic  value  of  the 
patristic  writings  than  Mr.  Patmore,  for  none 
has  drawn  more  generously  than  he  from 
these  much  -  neglected  fountains.  The  works 
of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome, 
and  the  less  ancient  Doctors,  were  a  sacred 
treasure-house  for  Dante,  as  they  are  still  for 
any  one  who  has  the  will  to  search  them. 
Mr.  Patmore  himself  has  pointed  out  this 
fact  in  a  former  essay,  where  he  declares  that 
there  is  more  real  poetry  in  these  early 
ecclesiastical  writings  than  has  been  produced 
by  all  the  poets  of  the  world  beside. 


Dr.  Molony,  of  England,  lives  to  tell  the 
tale  of  his  African  expedition,  and  he  does 
so  in  an  especially  frank  and  unreserved 
manner.  The  party  with  whom  he  travelled, 
having  been  granted  certain  territory,  sup- 
posed to  be  rich  in  gold,  by  the  Congo  Free 
State,  set  out,  prepared  to  enforce  their  claim 
with  gunpowder.  Having  killed  the  chief, 
who  saw  no  especial  reason  why  he  should 


make  his  submission  to  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  and  put  to  death  several  less  impor- 
tant personages,  the  expedition  returned, 
having  contributed  its  share  to  this  strange 
"civilizatioa  "  of  Darkest  Africa. 

There  is  one  incident  of  the  long  journey, 
however,  which  shines  out  like  a  radiant 
star  in  a  lurid  sky.  The  Doctor  had  been 
entertained  for  some  days  at  the  French 
mission  of  the  White  Fathers,  founded  by  the 
lamented  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  and  was  about 
to  be  rowed  across  Lake  Tanganyika  by 
native  sailors.  What  followed  may  be  related 
in  his  own  words.  A  little  distance  out  from 
land  the  captain  gave  a  signal.  **  Instantly 
the  men  stopped,  blessed  themselves  and 
offered  up  a  prayer  (in  Suahili)  for  their  safe 
voyage,  again  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross, 
and  then  fell  to  their  work.  No  incident  in 
the  whole  adventure  obtained  a  stronger 
hold  on  my  imagination ;  and  none  save  the 
mo^t  phlegmatic  could  have  failed  to  be 
impressed.  There  I  was,  a  solitary  European 
on  a  Central  African  lake,  when  suddenly 
the  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken  by 
voices  praying  in  one's  own  religion.  A  sense 
of  common  hopes  and  interests  came  over 
the  mind,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Dark 
Continent  appeared  less  of  a  dream  than 
usual." 

The  wearisome  discussion  as  to  the  validity 
of  "Anglican  orders"  is  again  occupying 
the  minds  of  divines  in  England ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  simultaneous  with 
this  event,  the  newspapers  publish  a  long 
list  of  converts  from  Anglicanism,  including 
many  clergymen.  Religious  discussion,  as  a 
rule,  is  "dull,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable," 
and  in  the  present  coincidence  it  is  difficult 
to  say  positively  which  is  cause  and  which 
effect.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
gratifying  result  to  which  we  refer  is  largely 
due  to  the  force  of  good  example;  for  the 
Church  boasts  no  more  earnest  missionaries 
than  the  clergy  and  laity  of  England. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  financial 
distress  in  the  United  States— its  causes  and 
the  likelihood  of  its  soon  passing  away, — 
the  situation  is  much  worse  in  Italy,  and  the 
outlook  is  gloomy  in    the  extreme.    Thank 
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God,  we  have  not  to  contend  with  socialism, 
and  the  times  might  be  very  much  harder 
than  they  are.  Among  the  Italians,  on  the 
contrary,  the  distress  is  great  and  general ; 
and  the  socialists  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  popular  discontent  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
revolution.  Outbreaks  among  the  working 
people  have  occurred  in  many  places,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Government  was  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  Heavy  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  have  brought  the  poor 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  rendering  the 
working  classes  desperate,  and  thus  making 
them  an  easy  prey  to  the  machinations  of 
socialists  and  anarchists. 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  decade  may 
witness  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  in 
Italy ;  its  authority  is  already  weakened  by 
the  recent  bank  scandals,  and  it  is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  settlement  of  the 
Roman  question  will  be  effected  in  God's 
way,  and  history  will  again  have  taught  the 
world  the  folly  and  the  crime  of  infringing 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  the  apostle  of  Higher 
Criticism,  whose  fearless  private  judgment 
has  proved  him  to  be  the  most  consistent 
of  Protestants,  and  who  has  been  cast  off 
by  his  coreligionists  because  he  bid  fair 
to  "criticise"  their  sect  dut  of  existence, 
points  out  the  necessity  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  current  North  American  Review. 
He.  shows  that  the  Sunday-school  hour  is 
hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  work,  and  he 
adds:  "That  is  the  reason  why  thinking 
men  of  other  denominations  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  are  urging  that,  in  some  way,  relig- 
ious instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
common  schools." 

The  Catholic  "idea"  would  slowly  but 
inevitably  work  its  way  into  public  favor,  if 
Catholics  would  allow  it.  Many  "thinking 
men ' '  have  already  spoken  in  the  same  spirit 
as  Dr.  Briggs. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  island 
of  Teneriffe  —  of  its  unrivalled  climate,  its 
far-famed  Peak,  its  luxuriant  flowers,  its 
beggars,  cock-fights,  and  fleas,  —  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  in  a  communication  to  the 
lyondon  Tablet  something  about  the  religious 


temper  of  the  peasants,  of  whose  picture."-que 
costumes  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  of 
whose  beautiful  faith  we  have  heard  so  little. 
Referring  to  the  lively  realization  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  so  common  in  every  Cath- 
olic land,  the  writer  says: 

"  You  recognize  it  in  tHe  manner  in  which  some 
eloquent  preacher  will  suddenly  pause  in  the  midst 
of  a  fervent  harangue  from  the  pulpit,  and,  turning 
round  to  the  altar  above  which  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  exposed  on  a  throne  resplendent  with 
countless  lights,  will  stretch  out  his  arms,  and 
address  the  Divine  Host  with  such  impassioned 
fervor  that  you  are  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that 
for  him  the  sacramental  veils  have  been  lifted  for  a 
moment,  and  that,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  he  sees  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  face  to  face.  This  constantly 
happens  in  the  course  of  a  Spanish  sermon,  where- 
upon all  the  congregation  sink  on  their  knees,  and 
every  eye  is  fixed  on  the  Divine  Host,  and  every  lip 
moves  in  fervent  appeal;  then  in  a  few  moments 
the  people  return  to  their  seats,  and  the  preacher 
resumes  his  sermon.  You  recognize  the  same  fact 
in  the  simple,  natural  language  of  the  people; 
and  the  terms  in  which  they  speak  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  To  them  It  is  'el  Santisimo,'  *el  Senor 
Sacramentado ' ;  while  they  speak  of  exposition  as 
*Dios  Manifiesto,'  and  Benediction  as  'Bendicion 
con  la  Divina  Majestad.'  I  recollect  once  riding  by 
a  steep  and  little  frequented  road,  out  of  the  Villa 
Orotava,  when  I  noticed  that  the  rough  stones 
were  strewn  with  flowers,  especially  in  front  of  all 
the  cottages  we  passed.  At  last  I  asked  the  muleteer, 
who  was  following  with  my  pack-animal,  what  it 
meant.  The  man  raised  his  sombrero  respectfully 
and  answered:  'The  Lord  passed  this  way  early 
this  morning,  senora.'" 


The  tCvStimonial  which  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  the  name  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  United  States,  recently  presented  to 
Mrs,  Anna  Hanson  Dorsey  was  a  well-merited 
tribute  to  one  who  has  given  her  whole 
life  to  the  noble  work  of  creating  [a  Cath- 
olic literature  in  this  country.  When 
Mrs.  Dorsey  began  her  labors,  the  field 
was  all  but  unoccupied.  Whole  generations 
have  been  educated  on  her  inspiring  stories ; 
and  not  a  few  Catholic  writers,  who  owe 
what  is  best  in  their  art  to  Mrs.  Dorsey 's 
books,  have  arisen  to  continue  the  exalted 
mission  in  which  she  was  a  self-sacrificing 
pioneer.  The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  an 
address,  signed  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  traced 
on  parchment,  with  gold  and  crimson  border, 
and  with  an  exquisite  vignette.  The  address, 
which  was  read  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Keane, 
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the  promoter  of  the  testimonial,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  purse  of  $1,500.  But  no  sum, 
however  handsome,  could  measure  the  affec- 
tionate regard  and  appreciation  in  which 
Mrs.  Dorsey  is  held  by  the  Catholics  of 
America,  nor  the  gratification  with  which 
they  will  learn  of  this  testimonial,  which  came 
to  crown  her  declining  years  "like  a  bene- 
diction, full  of  sweetness  and  consolation." 


The  True  Witness  pays  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Alonzo  Wright,  late 
member  of  Parliament  for  Ottawa  County, 
Canada.  For  thirty  years  he  sat  in  the  legisla- 
tive halls  of  the  Dominion,  using  his  power 
only  for  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  the 
help  of  the  needy.  Mr.  Wright  spoke  little; 
but  those  who  recall  his  memorable  defence 
of  Catholic  rights  when  they  were  attacked 
by  hatred  and  prejudice,  know  that  his 
reticence  was  of  choice.  Though  not  a 
Catholic,  Mr.  Wright  was  distinguished  for 
his  generous  treatment  of  priests  and  nuns. 
His  charity  was  unbounded ;  and  it  is  said 
that  there  is  hardly  a  church,  school  or 
asylum  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa  which  has 
not  felt  the  impulse  of  his  generous  heart 
in  a  very  practical  way.  Now  that  he  is 
gone,  the  money  thus  expended  has  probably 
proved  his  best  investment. 


It  is  always  specially  gratifying  to  hear 
that  The  "Ave  Maria"  finds  vfavor  with 
young  people,  and  any  one  who  secures  new 
readers  for  it  among  Catholic  children  gives 
us  the  highest  encouragement.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  getting  our  boys  and  girls  inter- 
ested in  Catholic  literature,  its  success  is 
assured.  It  was  with  gratitude  as  well  as 
gratification  that  we  read  the  following  lines 
in  the  youth's  department  of  the  Catholic 
Universe,  a  paper  that  has  done  so  much  for 
the  Catholic  cause  in  the  United  States: 

"I  intended  to  tell  you  of  some  books  which  you 
ought  to  like  and  profit  by  ;  but  now  I've  come  to 
the  end  of  my  letter,  and  can  only  just  give  you  a 
*  hint.'  Try  the  bound  volumes  of  the  ever-delightful 
and  fresh  'Ave  Maria,'  in  which  you  will  find  true 
history,  true  adventures,  real  travels,  and  the  most 
attractive  stories  by  such  writers  as  Mary  Catherine 
Crowley,  Marion  J.  Brunowe,  Flora  Stanfield,  and 
Dr.  Egan.  From  cover  to  cover,  if  you  once  learn  to 
know  The  'Ave  Maria,'  you  will  love  it,  as  I  do." 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Monsig.  Caron,  V.  G.,  IDiocese  of 
Three  Rivers,  Canada,  who  died,  full  of  years  and 
merits,  on  the  21st  ult. 

The  Rev.  James  J.  McNamara,  the  beloved  rector 
of  St.  George's  Church,  Saxonville,  Mass.,  who  was 
called  to  his  reward  on  the  9th  inst. 

Sister  Mary  Alphonse,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  ;  and  Sister  Rose,  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  who 
lately  passed  to  their  reward,in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  James  Copinger,  of  FalU  River, j  Mass.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  17th  ult. 

Miss  Martha  Cross,  whose  happy  death  took  place 
at  Hudson,  Mich.,  on  the  2d  inst. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gill,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  whose  ex- 
emplary Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a  holy 
death  on  the  19th  ult. 

Mr.  P.  Cliflford,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Mr.  James  J. 
Madden,  Mrs.  James  Birney ,  Mrs.  Mary  Leahy,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Geraghty,  Waterbury,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  John 
McTigh,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Mary  V.  Connolly,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Bridget  Connery  and  Mary 
Roache,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Scully,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Riley,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  M.  Giblin,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Peter  Keams, 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  Mrs.  Bridget  Kyte,  Cashel,  Minn.; 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  O'Brien,  Watertown,  Minn. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 


For  the  Ursuline  Indian  Mission,  Montana: 
A  Bishop,  |5  ;  M.  L.  F.,  J$i ;  J.  Coughlan,  $s  ;  A 
daughter  of  Ireland,  I5 ;  A  Subscriber,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  $2;  Julia  O'Brien,  |i ;  George  Siegler,  |i ; 
Mrs.  Russel,  $1 ;  M.  McNally,  $1 ;  Mary  Shield,  $1 ; 
E.  A.  M.,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  $5;  John  R.  Kelly,  |i ; 
A  Friend,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  $1 ;  A  Child  of  Mary, 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  50  cts. ;  F.,  Lowell, .  Mass.,  $i\ 
B.  McC,  $2  ;  A  member  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  I2.50;  M.  L.  M.,  50  cts.;  W.  A.  Platzer,  50  cts.; 
Lawrence  Dennenny,  $4  ;  J.  A.  Saunders,  ^i  ; "  A 
Sympathizer,  $1  ;  J.  J.  Zimmerman,  $1 ;  Hannah  T. 
Reid,  I5;  E.  V.,  New  York,  ^5.;  Rosa  A.  Mitchell,  $2\ 
Annie  Smith,  $s  \  A  Friend,  Salt  Lake  City,  ^i ; 
Sara  Gilbride,  $1 ;  Hettie  A.  Jeakins,  |i ;  A  Friend, 
Alameda,  Cal.,  50  cts.;  A  Friend,  Ferguson,  Mo.,  ^i ; 
Mrs.  D.  Turner,  $1  ;  Katharine  Hagerty,  $1  ;  A 
Child  of  Mary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  |i;  Mary  Navarre,  $i\ 
R.  0'B.,|2;  M.  B.,  50  cts.;  A  Friend,  B.Albany, 
N.  Y.,  I3;  Rosa  M.  Heavern,  $1 ;  Friends,  Blooming 
Prairie,  Minn.,  $2. 


UNDER   THE    MANTIvE    OP    OUR   BI.ESSKD    MOTHER. 


Baby's  Prayer. 


BY  i^awrence;  minot. 


TTTHE  baby  finished  half  her  prayer — 
1     A  fever  flush  upon  her  face, — 
''  I'm  sick,"  she  said:  "will  dear  God  care 
If  I've  forgot  the  place?" 

II. 

►       "  I'll  say  the  rest,"  her  mother  said, — 
"I'll  say  the  rest,  and  He  will  know." 
"When  He  was  sick,"  said  Golden  Head, 
"I'm  sure  His  Mother  did  just  so." 

^ 

Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS   EGAN. 

III. — The  IvAdder. 
ACK  had  never  thought  much 
about  anybody  else  in  this  world. 
He  loved  his  mother  and  father 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  some- 
times he  almost  loved  Baby ;  but 
Baby  was  so  uncertain,  and  had  so 
many  little  unpleasant  **ways.'' 
When  a  boy  has  a  comfortable  home 
and  everybody  is  kind  to  him,  and  clothes 
and  food  and  warmth  and  books  seem  to 
come  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  will  prob- 


ably become  selfish  without  knowing  it. 
This  was  Jack's  case.  He  lagged  behind 
in  his  classes  because  of  this  selfishness. 
He  was  not  a  bad  boy  :  he  went  to  Mass 
every  Sunday  and  holy  day, — not  because 
he  was  obliged  to  go  by  his  parents,  but 
because  he  was  afraid  of  offending  God; 
and  he  was  very  regular  in  his  other 
religious  duties.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
exceedingly  selfish.  His  first  thought  was 
of  his  own  comfort.  He  never  did  anything 
without  asking  whether  there  was  an 
immediate  return  to  him. 

Jack's  carelessness  of  the  interests  of 
other  people  had  given  his  parents  much 
concern.  He  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  his  neglect  of  his  studies  was 
only  an  indirect  way  of  fobbing  them. 

Susan's  story  of  the  mischief  he  had 
done  sobered  Jack.  He  applied  himself 
seriously  to  his  history  for  a  while;  study 
prevented  him  from  thinking  of  the  poor 
cripple  and  the  canary-bird.  In  an  hour 
the  synopsis  of  Grecian  history  began  to 
disentangle  itself.  He  had  settled  several 
of  the  great  heroes  of  Greece  in  their  right 
places  in  his  mind.  He  stretched  himself, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
"loaf"  for  awhile.  He  felt  hungry  again, 
and  he  devoured  Susan's  contribution. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  the  cripple;  he 
plunged  into  his  book  once  more.  Hard 
work — which  he  disliked — was  better  than 
the  reproaches  of  his  conscience. 

Another  hour  passed.  Jack  studied 
harder  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  and 
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he  found  himself  gaining  ground.  It  was 
plain  to  him  that  the  Parthenon  was  not 
a  political  party,  and  that  Alcibiades  was 
not  Pericles.  When  he  had  mastered  the 
lesson,  and  the  dates  had  come  apart  like 
strings  from  a  tangled  skein,  the  thought 
of  the  cripple  came  back  to  him.  He  was 
very  hungry  now:  he  felt  that  he  could 
devour  a  whole  round  of  beef.  Thinking 
of  the  poor  little  boy  whom  he  had  uncon- 
sciously injured,  he  wondered  whether 
he  had  ever  been  so  hungry.  If  poor 
people  were  as  hungry  as  he  was  just 
th6n,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  stole 
bre^d  for  their  children. 

The  lesson  was  done.  It  had  not  been 
so  hard,  after  all:  as  his  mother  had 
said,  it  was  only  a  review.  Shadows 
were  beginning  to  fall  heavily ;  it  was 
time  for  Thomas  Jefiferson  and  Baby  to 
come  home. 

Jack  opened  his  window  and  looked  out. 
The  canary  and  the  primrose  plant  were 
still  missing  from  the  window  opposite. 

'*  What  use  were  they,  anyhow?"  Jack 
asked  himself  "A  canary-bird  wasn't 
much  good,  and  primroses  couldn't  last 
long  in    a  warm  room." 

He  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  sobs 
from  the  house..  He  might  be  mistaken, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  somebody  was  crying 
aloud.  He  listened  again.  The  sound  of 
sobs  came  from  the  window  opposite.  Jack 
crept  out  on  the  roof;  he  could  not  see 
into  the  little  boy*s  room.  He  swung 
himself  across  to  the  wooden  shed  which 
projected  over  the  narrow  street,  which 
was  little  more  than  an  alley.  The  shed 
was  lower  than  the  window;  he  could  not 
reach  the  ledge  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
He  thought  of  the  light  ladder  kept  in 
his  room,  and  used  for  reaching  the  tops 
of  the  book-shelves.  As  he  returned  for 
the  ladder,  he  heard  the  sobs  of  the  little 
fellow  redouble  in  violence. 

For  once  Jack  forgot  himself  He  went 
back  to  his  own  window.  Between  the 
door   of   the  room  and    the   door   of  the 


closet  a  tall  bookcase  had  been  built. 
To  reach  it.  Jack  had  been  presented 
with  this  light  ladder,  made  of  bamboo. 
Jack  wondered  why  his  Uncle  Ferrier  had 
given  him  a  ladder ;  for  he  could  easily 
reach  the  top  shelf  by  standing  on  the 
tall  stool,  which,  once  a  gilded  ornament 
in  the  parlor,  arranged  to  hold  a  pot  of 
palms,  had  recently  been  sent  up  to  Jack's 
room,  very  luxuriously  furnished  at  Christ- 
mas from  the  odds  and  ends  of  Uncle 
Ferrier' s  bachelor  quarters. 

Jack  secured  this  ladder,  got  back  to 
the  shed,  and  set  it  against  the  wall  of 
the  house.  The  sobs  still  continued 
inside.  Their  sound  nerved  Jack  to  do 
what,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  his 
sense  of  honor  would  not  have  permitted 
him  to  do — look  into  another  person's 
window.  So  anxious  was  he  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  heart-breaking  sobs 
coming  from  the  house,  that  he  did  not 
pause  to  consider  whether  anybody  .was 
looking  at  him  or  not.  For  Jack  Chum- 
leigh  really  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  forgotten  himself 

He  went  up  the  ladder  and  looked  into 
the  window.  It  was  dusky  inside.  He 
distinguished  in  one  corner  a  little  figure 
on  the  floor, — the  figure  of  a  small  boy 
about  Baby's  age  —  that  is,  nine  years 
old.  The  boy's  face  was  hidden  in  his 
arm,  and  this  arm  was  around  a  bird-cage 
which  was  near  him  on  the  floor.  At  his 
feet  was  the  primrose,  its  flower  broken. 
Sobs  were  rending  the  little  boy's  breast. 
Jack  noticed  that  he  did  not  cry  as  Baby 
often  cried.  Baby's  tears  were  as  short 
and  violent  as  an  April  shower.  The  little 
cripple  wept  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 
Jack  felt  like  crying  as  he  listened  to 
him.  The  little  boy  did  not  look  up;  he 
gripped  the  cage,  which  contained  his 
dead  bird,  with  all  his  might. 

Jack's  heart  sank  like  a  stone.  He  felt 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  this.  And, 
in  his  helplessness  and  remorse,  he  could 
only   look   about   the  room,  which  grew 
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less    dusky  as  his    eyes  became   used    to 
jthe   gloom.    It  contained   two   chairs,  an 
mcovered   table   and   a   little   iron    bed. 
*here  were  some  checkers  arranged  on  a 
)oard  upon  the  table.  The  floor  was  clean 
ind  bare.    A  door  leading   into  another 
room  was  open.  Jack  imagined  that  there 
lUSt  be  some  heat  in  the  next  room,  for 
lere  was  no  sign  of  a  fire  in  this. 
The  boy  thought  of  the  grate  in  his 
►wn  room,  with  the  glittering  brass  tongs 
md  andirons,  presented  to  him  by  Uncle 
^errier  ;    and  of    his  books,  and  of  the 
rarm  Afghan  which  Aunt  Dorothea  had 
lade  for  him,  and  of  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  he  enjoyed.  There  were  no  books 
there!    Even   the    sight   of    the    hateful 
rrecian  history  would  have  been  a  relief. 
\o  books,  and  not  one  picture !    And  he 
lad  destroyed  the  only  beautiful  things 
the   room  —  the   canary-bird  and   the 
>rimrose.   Jack's  heart  was  further  moved 
>y  another  sight  which  struck  him.  In 
the    cripple's    hand    was    a   little   black 
rosary.   The    hand    looked    so    thin   and 
ntiful   that  Jack   had   to   screw   up    his 
face  to  keep  the  tears  from  coming  into 
lis  eyes. 
He   descended    the    ladder.    The    sobs 
iased :   the  poor  little  boy  had  probably 
^one  to  sleep.  Jack  got  back  to  his  room, 
md  drew  the  ladder  after  him.  The  shad- 
ows of  evening  had  come  into  his  room, 
too.    He  did  not   light   the   pink-shaded 
lamp  which  stood  on  the  table.    He  put 
the  ladder  in  its  place,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  lounge.  The  thin  hand  of  the  little 
cripple,  so   white   and   so    piteous,  came 
up  before  him ;    and  the  desolate  room  ; 
and  the  thought  that  the   helpless  little 
creature  could  not  walk — could  not  go 
into  the  air  unless  he  was   carried.    He 
could  not  get  the  sight  of  the  little  arm 
clasping  the  bird-cage  out  of  his  mind. 
And  the  broken  primrose ! 

Jack  screwed  up  his  face,  and  then 
began  to  cry.  It  was  no  use.  Nature  was 
too  strong  for  him,  let  Shame  say  what 


she  would.  He  let  the  tears  run  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  cried  and  cried  as  he  never 
had  since  he  helped  to  lose  the  great 
game  of  baseball  two  summers  ago  by 
making  a  "foul"  in  the  most  foolish  way. 
But  he  had  cried  then  because  people 
had  said  he  was  an  idiot. 

Finally  he  jumped  up  and  lit  the  lamp^ 
in  the  hope  that  the  light  would  drive 
away  the  picture  of  the  lonely  little 
cripple  weeping  in  his  dark  room. 

At  this  moment  Susan,  after  a  slight 
knocking,  entered. 

"I  thought  you  were  asleep,'^  she  said. 
"  Your  mamma  is  afraid  you're  dying  of 
hunger ;  but  she  says  that,  if  you  haven't 
done  your  history,  you  shall  have  your 
dinner  up  here  alone.  Why,  what  have 
you  been  crying  about?" 

Susan  had  been  Jack's  nurse,  and  she  was 
privileged  to  ask  so  delicate  a  question. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  said  Jack,  digging  his 
fingers  into  his  eyes. 

"  You've  been  crying  about  something. 
I  do  believe  it's  this  education,"  added 
Susan.  "I  never  could  abide  it.  It  just 
makes  people  stuck  up.  I  never  could 
learn  an_ything  at  home  in  Ireland,  except 
to  cook  and  to  sew  and  to  read, — but  it's 
not  much  I  read,  except  my  prayer-book. 
And  I'm  the  only  one  of  my  family- 
earning  a  living.  And  now,  Master  Jack^ 
what  are  you  crying  for?  Is  it  them^ 
Greeks? — bad  cess  to  them!" 

"No,"  said  Jack:  "I've  finished  the 
history  lesson.  But,  Susan,  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  I  feel  bad  about  something 
else.  It's  that  little  dufier  you  call 
Pierre, — the  cripple,you  know.  And  it  does 
make  my  eyes  water  to  think  of  him." 

"Why,  where  did  you  see  him,  the 
creature?"  asked   Susan. 

"I  looked  into  his  room,"  said  Jack; 
"and  a  jolly  beastly  den  it  is,"  he  added, 
with  an  attempt  at  swagger.    "I'd  as  lief 
be  in  prison  as  live  there." 

"It  is  no  worse  than  many  poor 
places,"  said  Susan.    "One  half  the  world 
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doesn't  know  how  the  other  half  lives. 
It's  a  trouble  poor  Mrs.  McCrossin  has 
to  buy  clothes  and  coal,  let  alone  things 
to  eat." 

^'What  is  there  for  dinner,"  Jack 
asked,  with  interest. 

''Pea-soup,  rice  croquettes,  roast  beef, 
and  a  jelly  omelet,"  said  Susan,  promptly. 
"  And  it  must  be  famishing  you  are. 
We'll  not  make  the  jelly  omelet  unless 
Father  Waldron  comes  in  to  dinner,  so 
you  mustn't  set  your  mouth  for  that.  It's 
a  sad  world,"  said  Susan.  "And  poor 
Mrs.  McCrossin  wouldn't  have  shoes  for 
herself  and  the  boy,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
same  Father  Waldron." 

"And  what  will  the  little  beggar  across 
the  way  have?"  asked  Jack,  recovering 
his  usual  manner. 

"He's  no  beggar!"  snapped  Susan. 

"Oh,  we  call  everybody  a  beggar  at 
school!"  explained  Jack.  "I  don't  mean 
that  he  begs:  he's  just  a  beggar.  I  use  the 
word  just  as  we  use  bloke, — only  bloke's 
American  and  beggar's  English,  you 
know.  You  call  a  boy  a  jolly  beggar — 
don't  you  know?— just  because — well, 
because. ' ' 

"I'll  not  have  the  creature  called  a 
beggar,"  said  Susan,  sharply.  "What' 11 
he  get  for  his  supper,  did  you  say? 
Just  bread  and  coffee,  if  cook  doesn't 
send  a  bit  of  pie  or  something.  And  it's 
bread  and  tea  or  coffee  that  most  poor 
people  have,  day  in  and  day  out,  in  these 
times,  for  more  meals  than  one." 

Jack  sighed. 

"And  it's  the  cripple  that  made  you 
cry?"  said  Susan,  looking  at  him  closely. 
* '  I  always  knew  you  had  a  good  heart, 
though  I've  heard  it  said  different.  I've 
never  seen  you  cry  since  you  were  a  baby. ' ' 

"My  eyes  are  a  little  weak,"  said 
Jack,  "after  studying  so  hard;  and  I 
suppose  I  am  hungry,  and  that  makes 
a  fellow  sad." 

Susan's  heart  was  moved. 

"We'll  have  the  jelly  omelet  anyhow," 


she  said.  "Ah,  you  have  a  good  heart  to 
be  sorry  for  the  like  of  the  little  cripple 
over  yonder  1  It  was  enough  to  break  a 
heart  of  stone  to  see  the  creature  crying 
over  the  dead  bird  and  the  broken  flowers. 
Oh,  wouldn't  I  like  to  have  my' fingers 
in  the  hair  of  the  vilyan  that  did  the 
mischief !  He's  the  meanest  brute  under 
the  blessed  heavens, — that  he  is!" 

Jack  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  the 
Bently  boy, — the  one  that  ate  the  custards 
that  cook  was  cooling  atop  of  the  ice-box 
in  the  yard.  It's  he,  I'll  be  bound  !" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  answered  Jack, 
timidly.  "Bob  Bently  isn't  my  style,  but 
I  don't  think  he'd  kill  a  boy's  bird  on 
purpose. ' ' 

"Purpose  or  no  purpose,'*  said  Susan, 
"the  bird's  dead,  isn't  it?  And  the  child's 
heart  is  broken,  isn't  it?  Oh,  don't  talk 
to  me  about  purpose!  The  boy  that  would 
shoot  stones  into  a  window  would  commit 
murder, — that  he  would!" 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  him,"  said  Jack. 

"Let  me  catch  him  once!"  exclaimed 
Susan,  waving  her  arms.  "I've  a  good 
mind  to  go  over  to  Bently' s  and  tell  Bob's 
mother ;  for  I  am  sure  it  was  his  slingshot 
that  did  the  work.  If  he's  not  annoy- 
ing folks  with  a  slingshot,  it's  a  pea- 
shooter. The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
I  believe  that  it  was  Bob  Bently,  and 
nobody  else." 

"Bob  Bently  is  bad,"  admitted  Jack, 
blushing;    "but  not  so  bad  as  that." 

"How  do  you  know?"  demanded 
Susan.  "But  there's  your  mother  calling, 
and  me  here  gossiping.  Well,  fix  yourself 
up  and  come  down  ;  dinner  will  be  served 
in  a  few  minutes.  And  you  need  strength- 
ening, you  do  !  Bother  the  old  Greeks !  I 
don't  see  what  the  school-teachers  see  in 
them.  If  it  were  Brian  Boru  or  George 
Washington  or  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
you  were  reading  about,  it  would  be 
different.  Faith,  the  Greeks  are  dead  and 
buried.    Let  'em  lie,  sez  I." 
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*'A11  right,   Susan;    I'll   go   dowu   in 
a  minute." 

"But  you  don't  look  like  yourself," 
said  Susan,  half  closing  the  door.  *'  Your 
eyes  are  red  yet.  You've  been  taking  on 
as  if  you  did  it.  I'll  warrant  the  vilyan 
that  did  it  is  rejoicing  in  his  evil  deeds. 
It's  not  his  heart  that's  touched  by  the 
poor  orphan  cripple.  But  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Susan  McCahy  I'll  face  Bob  Bently 
to-morrow,  and  make  his  father  pay  for 
the  bird  and  the  cage  and  the  flower,  and 
the  trouble  of  mind  we've  had." 

**0h,  don't— don't!"  said  Jack,  feebly. 
"It's  a  Christian  martyr  you  are,"  said 

[" Susan,  admiringly,  —  "  a-interceeding  for 
the  vilyan.    Sure  there's  a  change  come 

lover  you.   It  must  be  the  hunger.  When 
cook    hears    that   your    heart    has    been 

^touched  by  the  badness  of  that  Bently, 

there  isn't  anything  she'll  not  do  for  you." 

Susan  closed  the  door.  And  Jack  set  to 

rork   to  dress  for  dinner ;    feeling  very 

Luhappy,  though  the  kitchen  had  named 

lim  a  hero  and  martyr. 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  the  Land  of  the  Mikado. 

Many  of  our  young  people  must  have 
)eeped  into   the  Japanese  houses  at  the 
''orld's  Fair;  and  many  of  their  mothers 
loubtless  thought,  with  a  sigh,  that  house- 
keeping in  Japan  must   be  a   very  easy 
^thing    compared    with    the    drudgery   of 
looking    after    so    many    objects    in    an 
American  home. 

In  a  Japanese  house  there  are  no  dusty 
carpets  to  hide  dirt  all  the  year,  and 
be  beaten  in  the  spring;  no  plate-glass 
windows  to  clean;  very  little  furniture 
and  very  few  ornaments  to  dust.  There 
are  no  beds  to  make  either.  At  night 
a  down  coverlet  is  laid  upon  the  floor, 
and  a  funny  little  wooden  rest  put  upon 
it  for  the  head  ;  in  the  morning  these  are 


carried    off,   and  Ithe    room    is    in   order. 
But    perhaps    the   good    mothers    who 
looked  with  envy   upon   the  simple  J'ur- 
nishings  of  those  houses  on  the  Wooded 
Island  might  feel  differently  if  they  knew 
that   a  Japanese   mother    makes   all   the 
garments  for  the  family,  from  the  quaint 
robes  of  the  baby  to  the  stately  ceremonial 
gowns  of  the  head  of  the  house.  When  a 
Japanese   baby  has   attained   the   age  of 
three  weeks,  it  receives  a  garment — a  sort 
of  coat, — which  it  is  to  wear  for  ten  years 
or  more.  You  will  wonder  at  this,  but  the 
explanation  is  easy.   You  often,  no  doubt, 
have  a  tuck  put  in  your  gowns  if  you  are 
growing  fast;  well,  the  skirt  of  this  solemn 
little   Oriental   has   no   less   than    thirty 
tucks,  to  be  let  out  as  occasion  requires, 
and  the  sleeve  quite  as  many.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  such  a  long  wearing  of  one 
garment  does  not  result  in  rags  and  tatters. 
Even  the  beggars  in  Japan  have  neatly- 
mended  clothes.  The  task  of  having  the 
hair  combed  is  not  an  everyday  one  in 
Japan :  girls  have  their  locks  well  oiled 
and   arranged  about  once  in  two  weeks 
only ;   a  fact  which  may  account  for  the 
funny  blocks  of  wood  which  fit  into  their 
necks  when  they  sleep,  without  disarrang- 
ing the  work  of  the  hairdresser. 

But  the  solemn-eyed,  grave  children 
have  their  own  share  of  daily  troubles  ; 
for  even  learning  the  alphabet  is  a  task 
* '  not  to  be  sneezed  at. ' '  Instead  of  the 
twenty  -  six  letters  which  you  gallop 
through  so  glibly,  the  little  Japs  have  to 
learn  several  thousands.  And  after  that 
is  done  the  worst  has  not  begun,  for  the 
same  sound  or  word  may  mean  fifty 
different  things ;  and  they  have  a  way 
of  twisting  the  sentences  about  that  makes 
one  wonder  how  the  Japanese  ever  became 
the  most  serene  and  cheerful  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 


When  conscience  tells  you  not  to  do 
The  deed  that  you  may  have  in  view, 
That  is  the  voice  of  God  to  you. 
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Mary  in  the  Temple. 


'QUEEN  Immaculate!   art  thou  not  free 
To  set  aside  the  I,aw  ?    What  offering 
For  siu  need  thy  chaste  body  bring 
*o  Sion's  Temple?    Thou  alone  art  she 
''hose  Spouse  can  say:  ''There  is  no  spot 

in  thee: 

*hou  art  all  fair,  my  love. ' '  What  reckoning 
^or  sin  can  heaven  demand,  when  heaven's 

own  King 
found  in  thy  womb  a  throne  of  sanctity 
[ost  pure  ?  L,et  Eve's  sin-laden  daughters  lay 
{efore  the  I^ord  the  pigeon  or  the  dove, 
lS  Moses  taught,  to  wash  their  sins  away  ; 
*hou  hast  no  need  of  these :  thou  art  above 
^he  I^aw ;  yet  thou  art  foremost  to  obey 
fAs  thou  art  first  in  humble,  stainless  love. 

T.  A.  M. 


A  Double  Feast  of  Our  Lady. 


By  the  Rev.  James  McKernan. 


HE  double  feast  which  the. 
Church  commemorates  every 
year  on  the  2d  of  February — 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  Presentation 
of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  Temple^calls 
us  back  in  fancy  to  the  days  of  the  I^aw 
of  Moses.    Under  that  law  the  first-born 


son  of  every  mother  was  offered  and  con- 
secrated to  the  lyoid ;  and  the  mother, 
after  forty  days'  seclusion,  went  to  the 
Temple  to  be  purified,  with  religious  rites, 
and  to  "present"  her  son. 
•  Now,  the  Blessed  Virgin  could  be  under 
no  such  obligation ;  because,  as  the  Mother 
of  her  Divine  Son,  she  lost  nothing  of  her 
spotless  purity,  which  was  rather  perfected 
by  that  maternity.  But  in  going  up  to  the 
Temple,  like  other  mothers,  Mary  placed 
herself  on  the  same  level  with  them^ 
Knowing  the  dread  mystery  of  her  mater- 
nity, she  concealed  her  dignity  by  appear- 
ing to  be  the  mother  of  a  mere  man. 
Hence,  her  obedience  to  a  law  which  did 
not  bind  her  is  as  remarkable  as  her 
humility.  Besides,  others  did  not  know  the 
mystery  of  her  Son's  birth  nor  her  exemp- 
tion from  the  law ;  and  the  Virgin  Mother 
went  to  be  purified,  because  she  would  not 
even  seem  to  disobey  the  law  of  God.  Had 
she  not  gone,  her  neighbors  might  have 
been  scandalized ;  and  for  their  sake  she 
preferred  to  obey. 

Btit  the  second  motive  which  drew 
Mary  to  the  Temple — the  presentation  of 
her  Divine  Son — occupied  the  thoughts 
most  on  that  occasion.  For  if  her  purifi- 
cation was  a  mere  formality,  the  offering 
of  her  Son  was  a  great  reality.  It  was 
a  fulfilment  of  the  law,  full  of  signifi- 
cance. "And  after  the  days  of  her 
purification,  according  to  the  lyaw  of 
Moses,  were   accomplished,   they   earned 
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Him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  Him  to 
the  Lord."* 

God  required,  from  the  very  beginning, 
that  the  first-born  of  animals  should  be 
consecrated  to  Himself  We  read  that  even 
Abel  offered  to  God  *'the  firstlings  of  his 
flock."  t  That  first-born  sons  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  became 
a  strict  law  after  that  fearful  night  when 
the  Angel  of  Death  slew  all  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  X  though  none  of  the 
Israelites  perished.  For,  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb 
marked  their  door-posts;  and  the  Angel 
passed  and  harmed  them  not.  After  this 
God  gave  a  command  to  Moses  that 
thenceforth  all  the  first-born  of  men 
and  of  beasts  should  be  consecrated  to 
Himself.  ''And  the  I/)rd  spoke  to  Moses,- 
saying:  Sanctify  unto  Me  every  first-born 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  as  well 
of  men  as  of  beasts ;  for  they  are  all 
Mine."  II  Thence  all  first-born  sons  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  firstlings  of  animals  as  victims 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar. 

Now,  this  consecration  of  the  Jewish 
children  prefigured  the  mystery  of  Christ's 
presentation  in  the  Temple.  He  was 
the  great  "First-born,"  typified  by  all 
others.  All  first-born  sons  consecrated 
before  Him  to  the  ministry  of  the  altar 
were  but  figures  of  Himself,  the  great 
High- Priest ;  and  all  the  firstlings,  pre- 
sented as  victims  for  the  altar,  were  but 
shadows  of  Him,  '*the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world."  §  For  this 
reason  He  is  called  "the  First-born  among 
many  brethren";!  ''the  First-born  of 
•every  creature  " ;  **  and  ' '  the  First-born 
from  the  dead. "ft  In  His  presentation 
He  offered  Himself  to  His  Eternal  Father 
a  willing  victim  for  the  altar  of  the  Cross; 
and  in.  that  solemn  hour  were  fulfilled 
the  words  spoken  long  ago  in  His  name 

*  vSt.  Luke,  ii,  22.  f  Gen. ,  iv,  4.  J  Exodus,  xii,  29. 
II  Ibid.,  xiii,  i,  2.  ^  Apoc,  xiii,  8.  ^  Rom.,  viii,  29. 
^  Col.,  i,  15.  tt  Ibid.,  i,  18. 


by  David  :  "Sacrifice  and  oblation  Thou 
wouldst  not,  but  a  body  Thou  hast  fitted 
to  Me.  Holocausts  for  sin  did  not  please 
Thee;   then    said  I:    Behold   I  come."* 

As  the  purification  and  presentation 
took  place  together,  the  Church  most 
fittingly  celebrates  them  together.  Jesus 
and  Mary  were  inseparable  on  that  day, 
and  they  are  now  equally  inseparable 
in  its  commemoration.  Through  all  their 
earthly  life  they  were  found  together; 
but  in  all  the  mysteries  in  which  they 
were  associated  they  were  never  more 
inseparable  than  in  His  presentation  and 
her  purification.  It  was  from  Mary  He 
had  taken  that  body  which  His  Eternal 
Father  had  fitted  to  Him ;  and  when  He 
said  "Behold  I  come,"  it  was  in  Mary's 
arms  He  came,  and  it  was  by  Mary's 
hands  that  He  was  offered. 

The  Presentation  of  the  Infant  Saviour 
by  His  Mother  was  at  the  same  time  the 
confirmation  of  her  joy  and  the  beginning 
of  her  sorrow;  and  whether  she  be  regarded 
as  mother  or  saint,  this  solemn  truth 
is  apparent.  As  she  entered  the  Temple, 
bearing  in  her  arms  her  most  precious 
burden,  she  had  the  knowledge  of  a  secret 
which  would  have  caused  her  death, 
through  excess  of  joy,  if  God  had  not 
strengthened  her  to  bear  it.  That  secret 
was  the  certainty  that  He  whom  the  world 
had  been  expecting  for  four  thousand 
years — whom  the  prophets  had  foretold, 
the  ' '  Teacher  of  the  nations, ' '  the 
"Desired  of  the  everl^-sting  hills,"  the 
"Saviour  of  men," — was  at  that  moment 
reposing  upon  her  heart,  and  that  she 
herself  was  His  mother.  To  have  such 
certainty  as  she  had  of  the  Saviour's 
presence  in  the  world,  even  if  she  were 
not  His  mother,  and  had  not  seen  Him, 
would  have  been  enough  to  flood  her 
soul  with  joy.  What  would  have  been 
the  ecstasy  of  priests  or  prophets  if 
they  had  lived  to  "see  His  day,"  and  had 
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ten  allowed  to  fold  Him  in  their  arms, 

id  present  Him  in  the  Temple!    All  this 

ras   Mary's    happy   privilege.    Walking 

ito    the   Temple,  and   passing   through 

le  group  of  worshippers,  as  she  took  her 

)lace  among  the  mothers  who,  like  herself, 

wrought  their  first-born  sons  to  offer  them 

the    lyord,   what    rapture   must   have 

trilled  her  soul ! 

In  the  presentation  of  her  Son,  all  her 
)y  was  confirmed.  Simeon,  "a  just  and 
levouf  man,  was  then  in  Jerusalem, 
waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel"  ; 
id,  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he 
ime  into  the  Temple  at  the  same  time, 
^his  holy  man  had  received  a  promise 
rom  on  high  that  he  should  not  see 
leath  before  he  had  looked  upon  the 
'hrist  Inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
)k  the  Child  Jesus  into  his  arms,  and, 
using  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed 
ifore  all :  *'Now  dost  Thou  dismiss  Thy 
rant,  O  I/ord,  according  to  Thy  word, 
peace;  because  my  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
ilvation." 

Although  Mary  needed  no  testimony 
'concerning  her  Son,  the  fact  that  God 
was  pleased  thus  to  make  known  to  the 
aged  Simeon  the  sublime  mystery  of  the 
presence  of  the  Saviour  was  an  increase 
of  her  joy.  Hence  the  Evangelist  says 
that  both  Mary  and  Joseph  '*  were 
wondering  at  the  things  which  were  said 
concerning  Him," — "wondering"  not  at 
the  truths  themselves,  but  with  admiration 
that  God  had  revealed  to  this  holy  man 
the  mystery  of  His  birth,  which  they  had 
supposed  none  but  themselves  knew. 

But  the  presentation  of  her  Son  was 
also  the  beginning  of  Mary's  sorrow. 
From  that  day  she  might  bid  farewell  to 
joy  in  this  world;  for  before  her  lay  a 
wilderness  of  woe.  Her  Son  has  come  to 
be  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  she  must 
needs  be  the  Sorrowful  Mother.  Other 
mothers,  receiving  their  children  from  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  went  home  rejoicing, 
knowing  that  the  ceremony  of  presentation 


brought  no  danger  to  their  offspring.  But 
Mary's  offering  of  her  Son  was  no  mere 
ceremony.  In  receiving  Him  back  to  her 
arms,  she  pressed  Him  to  a  bleeding  heart. 
The  words  of  Simeon  ring  in  her  ears  as 
she  hurries  with  the  Infant  from  the 
Temple :  ."■  This  Chil^  is  set .  .  .  for  a  sign 
which  shall  be  contradicted.  And  thy 
own  soul  a  sword  shall  pierce."* 

A  mother's  love  is  a  sacred  thing,  the 
purest,  the  holiest  affection  that  exists  on 
earth.  So  great  is  it  that  God  chose  it  as 
a  symbol  of  His  love  for  us.f  This  being 
true,  what  must  have  been  the  love  of 
Mary  for  her  Divine  Child?  A  mother's- 
love  so  rapturous  and  so  tender  never  was 
before,  and  never  will  exist  again.  She 
loved  Him  with  the  all-consuming  love 
of  a  mother  having  an  untainted,  because- 
unfallen,  nature;  for  He  was  truly  her 
Son.  She  loved  Him  with  an  ardor  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  seraphim ;  and  if 
danger  threatened  Him,  she  would  have 
laid  down  her  life,  millions  of  times  if 
that  were  possible,  to  shield  Him. 

It  can  not  be  positively  asserted  that 
Mary  had  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  the 
future  sufferings  and  death  of  her  Son,, 
neither  can  it  be  authoritatively  affirmed 
that  she  lacked  that  knowledge.  Simeon's 
words  are  not  easy  of  interpretation.  If 
the  "sword"  which  he  told  her  should 
*  pierce  her  soul,'  meant,  as  some  inter- 
preters say,  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  by 
which  she  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  God,  then  she  foreknew  alll 
that  was  to  happen  to  her  Child;  and  we 
can '  imagine  something  of  the  sorrow 
which  filled  her  soul  as  she  carried  Him 
away  from  the  Temple.  But  even  suppos- 
ing that  she  had  no^  that  knowledge^ 
Simeon's  words,  obscure  and  threatening, 
were  more  than  enough  to  alarm  the 
apprehensive  and  sensitive  love  of  that 
gentle  Mother.  "This  Child  is  set. .  .  for 
a  sign  which  shall  be  contradicted.  And 
thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall  pierce."  These 


St.  Luke,  ii,  34,  35. 
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were  ominous  words,  which  Mary  never 
afterward  forgot. 

"And,"  says  the  Evangelist,  "after 
they  had  performed  all  things  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned  into 
Oalilee,  to  their  own  city,  Nazareth."* 
She  took  Him  home  to  prepare  Him  for 
the  sacrifice.  As  she  saw  the  days  of  His 
-childhood  pass  away,  the  thought  was  ever 
before  her  that  He  was  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  His  mysterious  end.  Did  the 
shadow  of  Calvary  darken  the  sunshine  of 
His  early  home?  As  He  clasped  her  in 
His  youthful  arms,  did  she  think  of  the 
pillar  and  the  scourge,  of  the  nails  that 
were  to  pierce  those  tender  hands,  and  the 
thorns  that  were  to  tear  that  fair  young 
brow?  She  knew  He  was  to  be  a  "sign 
to  be  contradicted,"  and  that  a  "sword" 
was  to  'pierce  her  soul.'  And  all  we  know 
is  that  He  was  to  be  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
and  that  she  was  destined  to  be  the 
Sorirowful  Mother. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FLORA    HAINES    I^OUGHSAD,   AUTHOR    OF   "THE 

MAN  WHO  WAS    GUII,TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

Cr<AIM,"  ETC. 


VI. — Mrs.  Whiffletree. 

OLIVE  DALRYMPLE  made  her  way 
to  the  Whifiietrees  a  few  days  after 
her  talk  with  Miss  Twitcham.  A  queer 
smile  curled  the  girl's  lips  as  she  climbed 
the  marble  steps  leading  to  the  imposing 
sugar-pine  mansion,  with  its  ginger-bread 
ornaments  and  air  of  cheap  pretension.  A 
butler,  clad  in  conventional  livery,  opened 
the  door  and  showed  the  young  lady  into 
a  gaudily  furnished  parlor,  and  then 
carried  her  card  to  his  mistress. 

A  moment  later  Miss  Dalrymple  over- 
heard a  conversation  carried  on  between  a 
high-pitched  woman's  voice  on  the  floor 

*  St.  Luke,  ii,  39. 


above  and  the  butler's  low,  respectful 
voice,  sounding  from  the  floor  below. 

"It's  only  the  new  music- teacher,  James. 
Where  have  you  put  her?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  mum.  She's  in 
the  drawing-room.  She  looked  the  lady, 
mum,  and  I  had  no  manes  of  knowing — " 

"Make  her  go  into  the  music-room  at 
once.  I  want  none  of  your  opinions.  Tell 
her  that  such  a  thing  must  never  happen 
again.  My  drawing-room  is  reserved  for 
equals,  not  for  working  people." 

An  instant  later  the  butler  appeared 
at  the  drawing-room  door,  with  an  impas- 
sive face. 

* '  If  you  please,  mum,  the  mistress  says 
wud  ye  be  so  good  as  to  walk  into  the 
music-room,  and  she'll  be  down  in  a 
minute." 

"So  the  *man'  is  more  of  a  gentleman 
than  the  mistress  is  a  lady,"  wa3  Olive's 
inward  comment  as  she  followed  him. 

After  a  half  hour's  waiting  a  stout, 
overdressed  woman  rustled  into  the  music- 
room. 

* '  So  you  are  the  young  woman  that 
queer  person  who  writes  for  the  Chicago 
Puf-  asked  me  to  employ?" 

This  was  news  to  Miss  Dalrymple;  but 
she  stifiied  her  pride,  and  meekly  assented. 

* '  I  always  like  to  have  a  distinct  under- 
standing with  the  people  I  employ,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Whiffletree.  "To  begin  with, 
there  are  to  be  no  social  relations  between 
us.  I  ought  to  explain  that  the  way  we 
came  to  be  acquainted  with  your  friend 
was  that  the  paper  she  corresponds  for, 
recognizing  Mr.  Whiffletree' s  importance 
as  a  king  of  commerce — that  was  the 
expression  they  used, — and  desiring  to 
crown  him  in  its  columns,  sent  this  person 
to  procure  information  and  to  write  an 
account  of  his  life." 

"I  wonder  how  much  he  paid  for  it?" 
was  the  visitor's  secret  thought. 

"I  will  pay  you  a  dollar  an  hour 
for  teaching  my  two  children,  Miss 
Damripple — ' ' 
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<*Dalrymple,  please,"  quickly  corrected 
Olive. 

The  lady  passed  the  correction  with  a 
wave  of  her  large  hand. 

**It  is  no  consequence.  I  would  really 
prefer  to  have  your  name  Jones  or  Brown. 
This    sounds    pretentious,   and   I   dislike 

I  affectation.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  chil- 
dren will  each  have  your  attention  half 
an  hour.   I  am  overlooking  an  important 
matter.   Do  you  speak  French?" 
** Fairly  well." 
'*Then    you    will   do.    I   have  had   a 
French  nurse  for  them  since  their  birth, 
and  they  can  scarcely  speak  a  word  of 
English." 
"What  a  pity!" 
The  lady   viewed    her   in    amazement 
for  a  moment. 
"French  is   the   language   everywhere 
spoken  by   cultured   people,"  she  softly 
m     explained.    ' '  I  shall  not  mind  their  leam- 
V    ing   Knglish   after  a  while,  but  for  the 
m    present  I  do  not  allow  any  one  to  speak 
R^  English  before  them.    Now,  as  to  time. 
f^  You  must  be  here  promptly  at  twelve  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays.    Understand  that 
I  never  take  any  notice  of  the  people  I 
hire,  beyond  paying  them  for  what  they 
do.  If  you  should  meet  me  on  the  street, 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  bow  to  you. 
My  husband  has  been  very  much  annoyed 
by  his  clerks^  speaking  to  him  in  public. 
He  was  compelled  to  discharge  a  man  the 
other  day  for  persistently  accosting  him 
on  a  cable  car." 

"I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Whiffletree,"  said 
Olive  Dalrymple,  "that  I  aspire  to  no 
social  recognition  at  your  hands." 

There  was  such  an  odd  glimmer  in  the 
young  lady's  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  such 
a  quaver  in  her  voice,  that  the  social 
leader,  who  was  so  bent  upon  defining  her 
bounds,  was  half  inclined  to  relax  some 
portion  of  her  rules  ;  but  Miss  Dalrymple 
herself  cut  short  the  interview,  by  drawing 
a  little  watch  from  her  pocket,  and  pre- 
paring to  take  her  leave. 


Out  on  the  street,  as  chance  would  have 
it,  the  girl  encountered  Miss  Twitcham, 
striding  along  the  sidewalk,  her  arms 
filled  with  newspapers. 

"Well,  what  luck?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  engaged,*.'  said  Olive,  with  a 
wry  smile. 

"Did  she  bring  in  anything  about 
her  aristocratic  associations  or  her  pious 
bringing-up?"  persevered  Miss  Twitcham. 

"  She  seemed  very  particular  about 
coming  into  familiar  relations  with 
coarse  people  who  work  for  hire,"  said 
Miss  Dalrymple,  her  eyes  flashing 
with  fun. 

"She  never  tries  that  on  me,"  said 
Miss  Twitcham.  "  She  knows  I  could 
make  too  good  a  story  about  the  time  she 
served  as  barmaid,  in  a  short  red  petticoat, 
in  her  father's  saloon,  in  a  mountain  town, 
before  she  married  Whiffletree.  Her  father 
is  dead  and  gone  years  ago,  and  they  have 
him  embalmed  in  the  family  pedigree  as  a 
good  old  Presbyterian  minister.  Whiffletree 
himself  isn't  a  bad  fellow,  but  he's  awfully 
stingy.  Only  pays  half  a  dollar  apiece  for 
a  hundred  copies  of  the  Puf,  containing 
his  coronation  as  a  king  of  commerce; 
and  I'm  carrying  them  up  myself,  to  save 
hiring  a  messenger  boy." 

Janet  met  Olive  at  the  door,  with  a 
comical  smile. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  comeback," 
she  whispered.  "That  young  man  who 
called  here  the  other  day  has  come  again. 
In  fact,  he  has  knocked  at  the  door  and 
inquired  for  you  so  many  times  in  the 
last  hour,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
positive  mercy  to  ask  him  in." 

The  poet  bowed  low  before  Olive. 

"Miss  Dalrymple,  I  know  I  have  no 
right  to  impose  on  you  in  this  manner;  but 
the  truth  is,  I'm  just  about  distracted." 

His  appearance  bore  out  his  claim.  His 
hair  stood  up  straight  above  his  forehead, 
where  it  had  been  combed  by  his  nervous 
fingers,  and  there  was  a  frenzied  look 
in  his  eyes. 
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*'Do  you  want  a  rhyme?'* 

* 'Awfully, madly.  I  believe  I  should  have 
gone  out  of  my  senses  if  you  had  been 
fifteen  minutes  later,  Miss  Dalrymple." 

"And  the  word?" 

"Gloaming." 

Miss  Dalrymple  reflected  a  moment. 

"How  would  'roaming'  do?" 

"The  very  thing.  You  seem  to  have 
such  a  delicate  perception  of  the  unities 
of  language,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
Miss  Dalrymple.  There  are  a  hundred 
ways  in  which  I  can  bring  •  that  in, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  '  gloaming, ' 
don't  you  see?" 

"I  understand,"  murmured  Miss  Dal- 
rymple. 

"You'd  hardly  believe  what  a  discour- 
aging set  of  people  we  have  in  this  house, 
when  it  comes  to  getting  a  word,"  com- 
plained the  poet,  lowering  his  voice  and 
glancing  furtively  about,  as  he  launched 
this  terrible  fulmination  against  his 
fellow- lodgers.  "Actually,  there  are  some 
days  when  they  can't  scare  up  a  rhyme 
among  them.  As  for  Major  Romney,  he 
flew  into  a  terrific  rage  when  I  put  my 
head  in  his  door  this  very  afternoon. 
Said  he  had  enough  to  do,  making  his 
own  life  move  along  to  decent  measure, 
without  finding  jingles  for  other  people. 
And  he  was  not  at  all  choice  in  the 
use  of  language  which  accompanied  the 
statement.  Miss  Dalrymple.  As  for  Mr. 
Seymour,  fertile  as  he  is  in  words, 
between  you  and  me,  Miss  Dalrymple, 
I  don't  think  he  is  always  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  me.  Think  of  his  sug- 
gesting '  foaming '  and  *  combing '  as 
appropriate  rhymes  for  'gloaming'!  Why, 
the  first  suggests  nothing  so  much  as 
a  mad  dog,  a  most  shocking  object  to 
encounter  in  the  twilight  hour;  and  as 
for  'combing,'  really  what  person  of  taste 
could  associate  such  a  process  of  the  toilet 
with  two  young  lovers  walking  in  the 
gloaming?" 

Janet  pressed  her  handkerchief  against 


her  mouth,  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
window.  Olive  made  an  inarticulate 
sound,  which  the  poet  construed ^into  an 
expression  of  sympathy. 

"I  was  sure  you  would  appreciate  my 
situation,  Miss  Dalrymple.  If  you  will 
only  let  me  call  on  you  when  I  get 
absolutely  cornered  for  a  rhyme?" 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  answered  Olive, 
in  the  same  stifled  voice ;  and  the  poet 
made  his  adieux. 

VII. — In  the  Chamber  of.'Death. 

Mr.  Dalrymple' s  studio  had  been  open  , 
about  six  weeks.  Orders  had  by  no  means 
rushed  in  upon  the  young  sculptor,  and 
his  hours  were  spent  in  elegant  leisure. 

One  morning  he  sat  alone,  in  one  of  his 
easy-chairs,  with  his  elbows  resting  on 
the  arms,  and  his  chin  propped  up  in  his 
hands.  His  eyes  roved  restlessly^about  the 
apartment,  and  for  the  first  time  he  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  its  fastidious  appointments. 

"To  think  of  the  dens  where  some  of 
the  men  are  turning  out  such  superb 
work ! "  he  groaned  in  spirit.  ' '  There  is  S. , 
the  marine  painter,  toiling  away  in  an 
attic  hung  with  cobwebs,  like  a  barn  loft; 
and  D  ,  the  portrait-painter,  cooped  up  in 
a  hall  bedroom,  in  a  cheap  lodging-house; 
and  Z.,  that  wonderful  wood-carver,  work- 
ing in  the  corner  of  a  carpenter's  shop. 
G.,  the  clever  caricaturist,  actually  gets 
oflf  his  best  cartoons  at  a^desk  in  a  news- 
paper office,  with  an  army  of  reporters 
buzzing  and  smoking  about  him.  Now 
and  then  one  of  the  fellows  has  a  studio 
that  is  downright  picturesque,  but  there's 
a  well-seasoned  look  about  it.  This  con- 
founded place  is  as  nice  and  decorous  as 
a  dentist's  office." 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a 
rap  on  the  outer  door. 

' '  Come  in ! "  cried  Dalrymple,  care- 
lessly ;  for,  being  on  the  ground-floor,  he 
was  besieged  at  all  hours  by  banana 
peddlers  and  canvassers. 
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A  well-dressed  lad  of  sixteen  entered 
[the  studio,  doffiag  his  cap  as  he  saw  its 
joccupant. 

'Are  you  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  sculptor? ' ' 
llie  asked. 

"My   name    is   certainly   Dalrymple," 

replied  the  young  man.    He  noticed  that 

the  boy's  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  as  if 

[from   weeping,  and  that  his  voice  had  a 

^curious  quaver. 

"You  are  to  come  with]  me  at  once, 
'please.  ^ ' 

"I   am,  eh?"    said  Cliffe,  skeptically. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  a  voice 
'in  that  matter." 

'Oil,  surely  you   would    not  refuse!" 

said  the  lad,  appealingly,  with  the  tremor 

fgrown  into  a  sob ;   and  he  brought  from 

his   pocket  a   dingy   handkerchief,  with 

-which  he  bravely  staunched  his  tears.  "It 

^is  my  little  cousin,  Mr. Dalrymple.   I  canH 

jet  used  to  it  at  all" — threatening  to  break 

lowu  anew.   "You  must  have  seen   the 

^^ccjunt  in  the  pipers  this  morning, — the 

dreadful     accident    down    at    the    dock 

'^esterday.  They   want   casts   made ;   and 

you  must  come  right  away,  or  it,  will  be 

too  late." 

Cliffe    was    beginning    to   understand. 
Running  down  the  columns  of  the  morn- 
ing paper,  he  had  read  an  account  of  a 
frightful  accident  at  the  launching  of  a 
new  steamship  the  day  before,  when  the 
little   daughter   of  tie   president  of  the 
■company  had  been  killed  outright,  struck 
,by   a   falling   weight.     His   face   became 
jgrave  as  he  realized  the  task  before  him; 
|but  he  could  not  shrink  back,  unwelcome 
as  it  was.    He  silently  gathered  together 
a  few  needful  articles,  and   accompanied 
iht    boy    to   a    handsome    residence    on 
California  Street. 

A  fountain  was  playing  in  the  yard,  and 
"banks  of  great  callas  lifted  their  snowy 
cups  to  catch  its  crystal  shower.  The  tiled 
walks  were  lined  with  brilliant  flowers. 
Be:^ide  the  imposing  entrance  was  a  large 
aviary,  and  the  birds  within  sang  gaily, 


and  flew  about  in  the  bright  December 
sunshine.  Everything  without  told  of  rich, 
exuberant  life ;  only  the  closed  shutters, 
and  the  film  of  white  crape  that  floated 
from  the  bell  knob,  like  a  spectral,  beckon- 
ing hand,  spoke  of  the  sorrow  within. 

The  boy  opened  the  door.  The  street- 
latch  was  not  on  ;  for  there  are  some 
houses  from  which  even  the  prowling 
vagrant  turns  shuddering  away.  The  filmy 
white  crape  was  a  more  powerful  defence 
than  bolts  or  bars.  Passing  through  a 
dimly-lighted  hall,  they  ascended  a  broad 
staircase,  and  found  themselves  in  a  long 
hall,  with  rare  bronzes  and  bisques  in  the 
niches,  and  choice  pictures  on  the  walls; 
at  length  coming  to  a  door  beyond  which 
a  dread  silence  reigned.  The  lad  turned 
the  knob  softly,  averting  his  own  face 
the  while. 

"They  want  casts  of  the  face  and  hand 
and  foot;  you  are  to  ring  for  anything 
you  need,"  he  said,  and  gently  pushed 
the  young  man  into  the  room,  closing  the 
door  behind  him. 

Cliffe  Dalrymple  found  himself  in  an 
apartment  whose  walls  were  hung  with 
delicate  chintz.  Quaint  pictures,  such  as 
delight  childish  eyes,  were  hung  above  it. 
A  dainty  dressing-case  of  miniature  size, 
a  tiny  bookcase  filled  with  gaily  bound 
volumes,  anl  a  little  table  covered  with 
toys,  were  there.  A  small  willow  rocker, 
laced  with  pale  blue  ribbons,  stood  beside 
a  window;  and  near  it  wa^  a  doll  lying 
in  a  mimic  cradle. 

These  details  impressed  themselves  on 
the  young  man's  consciousness  unawares.. 
All  his  thought  and  attention  were  con- 
centrated upon  the  lifeless  form  on  the 
snowy  bed,  with  its  veiling  of  misty  lace. 
Death  was  not  a  familiar  presence  to 
Cliffe  Dalrymple.  Heretofore  life  had  been 
very  good  to  him,  and  spared  him  close 
contact  with  aught  that  was  disagreeable  or 
painful;  and  he  had  avoided^ such  encoun- 
ters with  all  the  dread  of  a  sensitive  nature. 

For  some  moments  he  remained  spell- 
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bound,  dreading  to  disturb,  by  any 
movement  of  his  own,  the  sacred  stillness 
that  reigned  throughout  the  room;  then 
some  strange  fascination  drew  him  close 
to  the  bed,  where  he  gazed  reverently  on 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  little  girl,  clad  in 
spotless  white.  The  child  was  lying  on 
one  side;  and  he  recalled  in  pain  that  one 
side  of  her  head  had  been  crushed,  but  no 
contortion  marred  the  exposed  portion. 
Death  must  have  been  instantaneous,  for 
the  lovely  lips  were  parted  in  a  smile. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  strange  pallor,  he 
could  have  imagined  her  quietly  sleeping. 

Under  some  mysterious  influence,  his 
dread  and  terror  slowly  departed;  and  in 
their  place  came  a  singularly  exalted 
mood,  through  which  pulsed  an  under- 
current of  sympathetic  pain  for  the  hearts 
that  were  sorrowing.  lyoving  hands  had 
strewn  the  little  form  with  flowers;  and 
a  wandering  breeze,  stealing  in  through 
the  open  window,  stirred  them  with  a 
faint,  rustling  sound.  Clifie  was  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  the  duties  awaiting  him. 

He  looked  about  the  room,  in  search  of 
certain  needed  accessories.  His  first  dread 
of  the  strange  solitude  being  dispelled,  he 
was  conscious  of  a  singular  reluctance  to 
share  his  task  with  any  one.  A  marble 
washstand  stood  in  a  curtained  niche.  He 
crossed  the  room  and  tried  the  faucets, 
turning  off  the  water  when  a  hot  stream 
fell  on  his  fingers.  On  the  stand  he  found 
two  pitchers  ;  and  placing  the  smaller 
one  beside  the  bed,  he  filled  the  other 
with  hot  water. 

His  preparations  were  few  and  simple. 
Gently  lifting  the  child's  hand  in  his  own, 
he  placed  a  folded  towel  beneath.  The 
cold  touch  aroused  in  him  no  answer- 
ing chill,  but  served  only  to  intensify 
that  pained  sorrow  for  the  living  whom 
death  had  so  cruelly  bereaved.  With 
a  camel' s-hair  brush  he  covered  the  hand 
with  oil,  carefully  working  it  into  each 
dimple,  between  the  fingers  and  over 
the    palm ;    then  he   took    a   spool    from 


his  pocket,  and  [laid  threads  across  and 
around  jthe  hand  in  various  directions, 
lyooking  about  the  room  for  some  flat 
object  on  which  to  rest  the  palm,  and 
seeing  nothing,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  richly  bound  memorandum-book,  and 
placed  it  beneath  the  towel. 

Opening  a  package  he  had  brought 
with  him,  he  poured  into  the  larger 
pitcher  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  ; 
and,  wetting  it  with  hot  water,  stirred 
the  mass  until  it  had  assumed  a  creamy 
consistency, ,  then  poured  it  over  the 
little  hand.  The  snowy  mixture,  quickly 
thickening  as  it  cooled,  found  its  way 
along  the  delicate  curves  of  the  fingers, 
settling  thickly  in  the  interstices,  and 
hardening  in  smooth  waves  upon  the 
back  of  hand  and  wrist.  When  it  had 
cooled  sufficieutly  to  lose  its  power  of 
adhesion,  but  before  it  had  become  hard 
enough  to  fracture,  he  carefully  lifted  the 
silken  threads,  cutting  the  plaster  as  if 
with  a  thin-bladed  knife ;  thus  dividing 
it  into  piece-moulds,  which  were  success- 
fully removed'  a  few  minutes  later.  The 
same  process  was  followed  with  the  pretty 
foot;  and] as  he  completed  this  portion  of 
his  task,  he  laid  the  moulds  on  the  table 
beside  the  bed,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

With  an  irresolute  air  he  viewed  the 
lovely  face,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
desecration  to  pursue  his  labors  there.  He 
recoiled  from  the  undertaking  with  inde- 
scribable dread ;  and  in  another  moment 
would  have  turned  to  go,  had  not  a  wail 
from  some  distant  apartment  vibrated 
upon  the  solemn  stillness  which  reigned 
throughout  the  house.  The  sound  recalled 
him  to  a  sense  of  obligation.  For  the 
sorrowing  parents*  sake  he  must  over- 
come the  tender  scruples  .  that  restrained 
his  hand,  that  they  might  have  preserved 
to  them  for  future  comfort  the  lineaments 
of  this  dear  child's  face. 

With  trembling  fingers  he  put  back 
from  the  white  brow  the  masses  of  sunny 
brown  curls  that  framed  the  pure  face^ 
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and  observed  all  those  other  precautious 
which  are  a  mere  jest  with  the  living, 
but  which  are  pregnant  with  ghastly 
meaning  when  working  over  the  features 
of  the  dead.  As  he  slowly  poured  on  the 
plaster,  shutting  from  view  the  rounded 
cheek,  the  gentle  curves  of  mouth  and 
chin,  the  high  forehead,  the  delicate  little 
ear,  a  dread  sensation  came  upon  him,  as 
if  he  were  burying  eternally  from  view 
the  sweet  face  which  had  hitherto  looked 
out  upon  the  world  with  joy  and  laughter. 
Taking  out  his  watch,  he  waited  in 
suspense  for  the  moments  to  pass;  his  own 
face  almost  as  white  as  the  death  mask, 
and  beads  of  perspiration  gathering  on 
his  forehead.  It  seemed  to  him  afterward 
that  he  passed  through  years  of  anxiety 
and  suffering. 

A  half  hour  elapsed.  He  returned  the 
timepiece  to  his  pocket,  and  carefully 
lifted  the  mask,  which,  thank  Heaven  ! 
did  not  cling  in  any  place  ;  then  he 
brought  a  cloth  and  some  water,  and, 
upon  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  as  if  in 
humble  atonement  for  the  sacrilege  to 
which  he  had  so  unwillingly  been  forced, 
removed  from  the  still  form  all  traces  of 
his  work ;  afterward  returning  to  its  place 
on  the  washstand  the  ware  he  had  used,  and 
for  the  first  time  remarking  its  extreme 
fragility  and  exquisite  ornamentation. 

As  he  left  the  room,  he  cast  one  back- 
ward glance  toward  Jts  silent  occupant, 
then  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him. 
Passing  through  the  hall  and  down  the 
staircase  without  encountering  any  one, 
he  left  the  house  of  mourning,  bearing 
the  precious  models.  An  acquaintance, 
who  met  him  on  the  sidewalk,  looked 
after  him  in  surprise  ;  for  his  face  and 
gait  were  those  of  a  man  who  had  but 
just  arisen  from  an  exhausting  illness. 

Despite  the  feeling  of  physical  weak- 
ness, which  he  was  for  the  time  unable 
to  shake  off,  a  subtle  change  seemed  to 
have  been  wrought  in  his  very  nature. 
The    young    fellow,   who    had     hitherto 


skimmed  gaily  along  the  surface  of  life, 
extracting  only  its  honeyed  sweets,  turn- 
ing carelessly  aside  to  avoid  contact  with 
any  suggestion  of  pain  and  misery,  had 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  might- 
iest of  human  sorrows,  and  had  been 
constrained  to  act  his  own  part  in  the 
sad  tragedy. 

He  looked  with  new  interest  into 
strange  faces  he  had  been  wont  to  pass 
with  smiling  indifference,  and  marked  the 
lines  of  thought  and  care  that  trouble 
had  pencilled  there.  lyife  could  be  to 
him  no  longer  a  gay  voyage  over  smooth 
waters,  in  a  flood  of  sunshine  and  under 
a  clear  sky.  The  ripples  on  the  surface 
pointed  to  deadly  snags  and  dangerous 
eddies,  and  to  the  unfathomed  depths  of 
pain  and  loss.  The  old  and  uninteresting 
creation  had  become  full  of  intensest 
meaning.  The  ennobling  influence  of 
human  sorrow  had  begun  its  work  upon 
a  heart  that,  beneath  its  crust  of  world- 
liness,  was  strung  with  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  chords. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Song  of  the  Lilies. 


'  *  n  H !  haste,  ye  rains,  and  make  us  pure! ' * 
-S-    The  lily-bells  are  praying; 
And  low  they  bend,  their  tongues  of  gold 
In  praise  of  Mary  swaying. 

**For  Mary,  Lily  of  the  vale, 
Before  the  altar  kneeling, 
As  though  a  sinful  creature,  prayed, 
Her  lily-soul  revealing. 

"And  we  the  lilies  of  the  field 
Our  tongues  of  gold  are  hushing; 

For  thoughts  of  Mary's  rare  white  soul 
Have  set  our  petals  blushing. 

"So  haste,  ye  rains,  and  make  us  pure," 
The  lily-bells  are  ringing; 
And  o'er  the  world  all  lily-hearts 
Are  Mary's  praises  singing. 

Feast  of  the  Purification. 
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Strange  Memories  of  My  Life. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  CHRONICIvES   OF  THE  I<ITTI.K- 
SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR." 


V. — A  Vocation  Trifled  With. 

WE  were  more  than  sisters  ;  for  though 
the  tie  of  blood  is  strong,  it  is  often 
the  only  tie  which  binds  members  of  the 
same  family,  who  are  in  many  instances 
strangely  uncongenial.  I  was  the  only 
child  of  my  parents,  and  she  of  hers;  while 
mine  had  been  spared  to  me,  Providence 
had  deprived  her  of  both  father  and  mother 
at  an  early  age.  Sufficient  money  for  her 
education  had  been  left  out  of  a  once 
comfortable  fortune,  and  that  was  all.  I 
shall  describe  her  as  I  knew  her,  not  as, 
later  on,  she  describes  herself. 

Delicate, /^/xV^,  with  that  pure  white 
skin  and  rose-leaf  cheeks  which  often 
betoken  consumption,  she  reminded  me 
of  a  Dresden  image.  She  was  quiet  and 
amiable,  but  reserved  to  a  fault,  except 
with  her  intimate  friends,  and  these  were 
few  indeed  ;  although  at  Mt.  Peace,  where 
we  were  both  boarders  for  several  years, 
and  where  our  friendship  began,  she  was 
a  general  favorite.  She  was  clever  in  all 
things — the  sciences,  natural  history, 
drawing,  painting,  sewing,  embroidery, 
and  all  the  arts  which  women  love  and  in 
which  they  excel ;  but  music  was  with 
her  a  passion  and  her  greatest  gift.  It  was 
generally  understood  among  the  pupils 
that  Louise  would  be  obliged  to  earn  her 
living  after  she  had  left  school,  and  by 
tacit  agreement  it  came  to  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  she  would  probably 
become  a  governess.  She  was  always 
simply  dressed,  as  befitted  her  scanty 
means,  which  the  good  Sisters,  who  loved 
her,  often  supplemented  by  some  dainty 
gift.  The  smaller  children  idolized  her, 
and  I  never  saw  her  repulse  one  of  them, 
no  matter  how  absorbed  she  might  be  in 
some  study  or  duty. 


We  were  very  unlike,  yet  from  the  first 
day  I  entered  Mt.  Peace  we  were  friends^ 
she  being  the  first  to  bid  me  welcome.  It 
came  to  pass  after  a  while  that  she  spent 
her  vacations  with  us;  and,  after  we  were 
graduated,  remained  with  us  nearly  a  year, 
while  waiting  for  a  suitable  position.  M7 
father  and  mother  were  loath  to  let  her  go :, 
yet  neither  would  have  risked  offering  her 
a  home,  though  by  her  many  little  ways  of 
usefulness  she  would  easily  have  earned  it. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  or  at  least  as; 
they  appeared  to  me,  I  can  not  think  her 
own  judgment  of  herself  other  than  severe 
— a  sort  of  morbid  introspection,  as  it 
were,  induced  by  years  of  fighting  against 
what  she  felt  to  be  the  true  solution  of 
her  life,  with  weapons  foreign  to  her  real 
nature.  I  can  not  believe  that  one  so 
gentle,  so  simple,  so  transparent,  could 
have  combined,  in  herself  such  pride, 
artfulness,  and  almost  duplicity,  as  that 
of  which  she  accuses  herself  in  the  letter 
herein  given.  I  found  it  the  other  day 
among  some  other  packets  of  correspond- 
ence dedicated  to  the  flames,  and  I  feel 
confident  my  readers  will  agree  with  my 
verdict.  She  is  long  since  dead,  and  none 
will  sufier  by  the  publication  of  some  of 
the  events  of  her  strange,  sad  life,  too 
early  closed. 

But  to  go  back  a  little.  I  had  some- 
times wished,  albeit  never  hoped,  that. 
Louise  could  have  a  religious  vocation. 
It  had  seemed  to  me  a  fitting  shelter  and 
safeguard  for  her  delicate  sensitiveness 
and  gentleness  of  soul.  Why  I  had  never 
thought  of  marriage  for  her  I  do  not  know; 
she  was  so  spiritual  in  appearance,  and  all 
things  about  her  so  suggested  the  other 
state  of  life,  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
fancy  her  a  wife.  We  seldom  spoke  on  the 
subject,  never  with  reference  to  ourselves. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  school, 
and  while  she  was  still  with  us,  a  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  boyhood  friend  of  my 
father,  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene. 
There  were  other  young  men,  of  course; 
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but   this   one   made   my   life,  at   least,  a 

[burthen  by  his  constant  attendance  and 

■manifold  attentions.   To  me,  they  seemed 

[to   be    equally   divided ;   although    there 

rere  times  when  I  fancied  he  was  more 

le voted  to  Louise   than   myself.    If    she 

[had  liked  it,  I  would  have  wished  it  to  be 

50 ;  for  he  was  wealthy,  handsome,  and  a 

ood  Catholic.    Oace  I  even  ventured  to 

lint  at  something  of  the  kind;   but  the 

[ash  that  mantled  the  delicate  cheek  of 

ly  friend,  and  the  tear  of  reproach  that 

stood  in  her  eye,  made  me  blush  for  shame, 

md  almost  cry  for  remorse  that  I  could 

Lave  so  wounded  her  feelings.    Twice  or 

:hree    times    thereafter    I    found   her   in 

tears,  which  I  attributed  to  her  uncertain 

[position  and  unsettled  future.  But  she  was 

Jas  gentle  and  loving  as  ever  with  all  of  us, 

iand  I  took  to  myself  no  blame. 

Like  most  of  the  decisive  events  in  life, 
>ur  separation  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 
[Our  old   French    preceptress,  broken   in 
[liealth,  had  obtained  permission  to  return 
for   a    few    months    to    the    convent    in 
^Touraine,  where   her  novitiate  had  been 
'made,  and  near  which  her  family  resided. 
Her  sister,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  the  county,  if  not  of  France, 
bad  requested  her  to  bring  with  her  an 
Bnglish  or  American  governess  for  her 
children,  who,  if  she  had  the   necessary 
qualifications,  fortified  by  a  recommenda- 
tion from  Sister  B.,  would  be  treated  in 
all  respects  as  one  of  the  family. 

Sister  B.  was  in  a  fever  of  delight  over 
the  news.  *'Just  the  thing  for  lyouise!^' 
J  she  said.  *' Delicate  little  thing.  The  pure 
air  of  Touraine  will  make  her  strong. 
She  will  have  cream  to  drink  there — all 
she  wants, — and  congenial  society  and 
kind  hearts.  My  sister  and  her  husband 
are  fine  musicians ' '  (Sister  B.  was  the  best 
amateur  I  have  ever  heard) ;  '  *  the  children 
will  love  her, — all  things  will  make  life 
pleasant  there  for  our  little  Louise.  And 
after  two  or  three  years  she  may  return — 
or,  who  knows — " 


"But  that  she  may  fall  in  love  and 
marry  some  Frenchman  of  high  degree, 
and  then  we  shall  see  her  no  more,*'  I 
interrupted,  mischievously,  finishing  the 
sentence. 

"Yes:  that  is  what  I  meant — just 
what  I  meant, — you  fairy!"  said  the 
naive  Sister,  laughing  in  her  turn.  ' '  But 
what  do  you  say  yourself,  petite?'*''  she 
asked,  taking  the  hand  of  her  protegee. 

Two  fiery  spots  burned  on  either  cheek 
as  she  replied,  slowly,  in  a  voice  unusually 
calm  even  for  our  gentle  Louise: 

"It  is  precisely  what  I  would  have 
wished,  ma  Sceur.   It  comes  just  in  time." 

And  so  she  left  us,  almost  without  a 
pang — it  seemed  to  me  then,  and  the 
thought  hurt  me.  When  she  had  gone,  it 
was  more  than  the  sea  that  divided  us. 
One  long  letter  after  she  had  arrived, 
giving  her  impressions  of  the  country ; 
then  two  or  three  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  I  heard  from  her  no  more.  Sister  B. 
never  returned  to  America,  and  my  dearly- 
loved  Louise  passed  out  of  my  life  for  the 
time,  not  through  my  fault,  nor  without 
many  a  regret  and  feeling  of  wonder  on 
my  part  why  it  should  have  been  so. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  after 
the  departure  of  Louise,  our  whilom 
friend  grew  less  attentive,  much  to  my 
satisfaction  and  subsequent  comfort.  I 
must  have  been  very  inexperienced  not 
to  associate  his  indifference  with  her 
absence,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me. 
Several  times  during  subsequent  years 
we  met;  but  her  name  was  not  mentioned 
between  us,  so  little  did  I  associate  them 
in  my  then  unobservant  mind. 

I  had  been  married  several  years  when 
I  received  the  letter,  which,  after  a  some- 
what prolix  introduction,  I  present  to  the 
reader  at  last. — Sad  record  of  a  blighted 
life,  turned  in  the  end  to  the  truest  goal. 
Judge  tenderly  that  misguided  heart,  I 
beg  of  you  who  read  its  touching  history : 

"My  Dear  Friend  : — I  do  not  deserve 
your  forgiveness  for  the  silence  of  years; 
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but,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  better 
and,  I  hope  a  happier,  life  than  I  have 
ever  known,  I  crave  and  feel  I  shall 
receive  your  pardon  for  the  neglect  and 
indiflference  you  have  not  merited.  I  left 
you  with  bitterness  in  my  soul — dear 
heart!  you  were  unconscious  of  it,  believ- 
insr  me  other  than  I  was.  How  shall  I  tell 

o 

you  or  make  you  believe  that,  near  and 
dear  as  you  held  me,  you  never  knew 
me — never  knew  that  in  that  silent  soul 
of  mine  I  carried  bitter  seeds  of  envy  and 
jealousy  and  fierce  resentment,  that  the 
good  gifts  of  earth  should  have  been 
granted  to  others  and  withheld  from  me  ? 
You  and  your  kind  father  and  mothei:  I 
did  love  in  my  own  small  way,  though 
there  were  times  when  I  grudged  you  that 
abundance  of  worldly  goods  which  was 
your  due.  Ah,  how  I  loved  beautiful 
things,  above  all  fine  raiment  and  jewels, 
and  all  the  gewgaws  vain  and  silly  women 
the  world  over  hold  priceless!  And  yet 
you  never  suspected  me  of  vanity.  My 
gentleness  meant  indolence ;  I  i^Ftis  too 
indifierent  to  vex  myself  with  trifles.  My 
kindness  to  children,  which  you  so  often 
admired,  was  vanity, — nothing  but  vanity; 
I  loved  praise,  flattery,  admiration.  My 
reserve  was  pride,  hydra-headed  pride. 

**And  yet  my  nature  was  so  small,  and 
my  love  of  ease  so  great,  that  I  would 
have  been  content  to  live  upon  your 
mother^  s  bounty  all  my  days,  to  have 
been  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  by  her, 
and  that  without  a  shadow  of  the  gratitude 
she  should  have  merited.  Often  I  have 
seen  you  on  the  point  of  offering  me  some 
little  gift,  which,  interpreting  my  delicacy 
by  your  own,  you  yet  withheld ;  while  I 
longed  for  it,  would  have  accepted  it 
greedily.  Once,  do  you  remember,  inter- 
preting all  things  only  to  the  poor  extent 
of  my  selfish  understanding,  I  said  to  you 
in  perfect  good  faith,  *  Alice,  can  you 
comprehend  that  saying  of  Scripture,  ' '  It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive"?* 
When  I  saw  the  pained  look  of  wonder 


in  your  eyes — mirrors  of  a  heart  that 
comprehended  fully  its  depth  and 
beauty — I  also  understood  that  all  souls 
were  not  petty  like  my  own,  and  felt 
a  fear  lest  perhaps  I  should  have  laid 
it  bare. 

"In  strange  contrast  to  all  this,  my 
dear  Alice,  is  the  fact  that  from  my 
earliest  youth  I  felt  a  deep  conviction 
that  I  had — or  would  have  if  I  corre- 
sponded with  grace — a  vocation  for  the 
religious  life.  Some  selfishness  may  have 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  this  conviction;  for 
selfishness  was  the  dominant  trait  of  my 
altogether  despicable  character,  in  which 
I  can  not  see  a  single  redeeming  feature. 
I  dreaded  contact  with  a  harsh  world — 
the  slurs  and  slights  which  a  subordinate 
position  would  be  likely  to  inflict  upon 
my  pride,  and  the  fight  against  circum- 
stances which  such  a  career  must  inevitably 
necessitate.  Not  to  have  to  think  or  act 
or  struggle  for  myself  seemed  in  one 
sense  delightful;  for  the  settled  routine  of 
convent  life,  although  it  implied  constant 
work,  rather  attracted  me.  I  was,  and 
desired  to  be,  a  machine. 

' '  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  bottom  of 
my  weed- choked  soul  grew  a  little  flower 
of  piety,  which  only  needed  cultivation 
to  bring  it  to  perfection  and  make  it  a 
lifegiving  plant.  Occasionally,  at  rare 
intervals,  I  tended  it  assiduously ;  and 
it  was  at  such  times  that  I  realized  and 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  holiness  and 
self-sacrifice.  Once,  after  a  retreat,  I 
opened  my  soul  in  all  its  enormity  to 
my  confessor,  who  said  :  *  It  remains  with 
you,  in  a  marked  degree,  whether  to 
become  a  saint  or  lead  the  life  of  a  sinner, 
— lukewarm  and  worthless  to  yourself 
and  others.  You  have  been  granted  a  rare 
insight  into  your  own  heart,  and  have 
a  great  responsibility  resting  upon  you. 
You  should  become  a  religious, — it  will 
be  your  only  salvation.  *  I  was  then  in  a 
frame  of  mind  proper  to  the  reception 
of    the  noblest  ideas  and  capable  of    the 
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greatest  renunciations ;  but  the  tempter 
came,  and  I  succumbed. 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  my 
dear  Alice,  that  the  tempter  made  his 
appearance  in  the  person  of  that  harmless 
and  unofifending  young  Mr.  Atwood,  who 
frequented  your  home  during  my  last 
sojourn  there.  I  had  almost  resolved  to 
make  another  retreat, — one  of  eight  days ; 
and  afterward,  if  my  impressions  were 
confirmed — that  is,  if  I  thought  myself  in 
ever  so  slight  a  degree  worthy, — to  ask 
admission  as  a  postulant  at  Mt.  Peace.  But 
when  I  met  him,  with  his  dolcefar  niente 
ways,  so  like  my  own,  his  unbounded 
command  of  wealth  and  all  the  good  things 
it  provides  1^  when  I  saw  him  pay  for  a 
dozen  bouquets  of  winter  roses  what  would 
cover  the  expense  of  my  toilet  for  a  year, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  perhaps 
in  time  come  to  like  me,  and  ask  me  to 
share  those  golden  ingots  which  repre- 
sented so  much  of  what  made  life  beautiful 
in  my  regard.  Therefore  I  made  myself  as 
agreeable  as  possible,  played  the  music  he 
loved — he  was  a  fair  judge  for  a  dilettante 
— and  sought  as  best  I  knew  how,  without, 
being  unmaidenly,  to  interest  him  in  my 
poor  little  self.  I  longed  to  be  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  to  feast  sumptuously 
every  day.  I  did  not  love  him — no:  I  was 
not  made  for  love,  so  called.  Never  have 
my  pulses  beat  quicker  at  sight  of  any 
man,  never  have  they  thrilled  at  the  sound 
of  a  name.  Therefore  it  was  only  my 
pride  and  vanity  that  were  wounded  that 
day  when  I  thought  I  discovered  that  he 
had  placed  his  affections  on  you,  and  you 
alone.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstance? 

"One  morning  I  came  suddenly  into 
the  music-room,  where  you  were  seated 
with  your  embroidery,  waiting  for  me  to 
give  an  hour  of  Chopin,  as  was  our  custom ; 
sometimes  Beethoven,  sometimes  Schubert, 
Schumann  or  Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Atwood 
was  standing  before  you,  his  hands  clasped, 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  I  heard  him 
say,  in  tones  of  entreaty  the  most  pitiful : 


'  For  I  do  love  you.  *  It  struck  me  then  that 
your  bearing  was  one  of  supreme  indiffer- 
ence. I  could  have  killed  you  for  it;  what 
you  were  rejecting  would  have  been  life 
to  me.  I  stole  away,  making  no  sign,  but 
feeling  myself  once  more  adrift  on  the  sea. 
of  uncertainty  and  discontent 

' '  Some  days  later  I  was  walking  in  the 
garden.  Mr.  Atwood  came  down  a  shaded 
alley,  his  hands  behind  his  back.  He 
seemed  in  deep  thought.  His  face  assumed 
a  pleased  expression  when  he  saw  me.  I 
waited  for  him.  After  a  few  words  about 
the  weather  and  the  flowers,  he  began  : 
'I  have  something  to  ask  you — but  I 
hesitate,  fearing  perhaps  it  may  surprise 
you.  I  am  by  nature  slow,  but  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  I  may  safely  try  at 
least  my  fate.  You  must  know  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  Several  times  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  come  to  the  point,  but  have  not 
succeeded.  Miss  lyouise,  you  must  have 
seen  that  I  love — '  I  turned  upon  him 
angrily,  all  the  malice  of  my  nature  stirred 
to  flame  that  he  could  thus  not  only  ignore 
me  utterly,  but  seek  to  make  a  confidante 
of  his  love  for  you.  'Sir,'  I  said,  'you 
insult  me!  He  is  indeed  cowardly  wha 
can  not  press  his  own  suit  with  any 
woman.'  So  saying  I  left  him  abruptly, 
standing,  open-mouthed  and  mystified, 
upon  the  gravel  walk. 

' '  That  afternoon  the  invitation  came 
from  Sister  B.,  and  I  left  you  all,  rage  and 
disappointment  in  my  heart.  For  three 
years  I  led  a  happy  life  with  my  new 
friends,  who  treated  me  in  all  respects  as 
an  equal.  I  say  happy ^  though  I  still  felt 
drawn  toward  that  higher  state,  the 
thought  of  which  I  put  away  as  often  as 
it  obtruded  itself  on  my  unreceptive  mind. 
Untrue  to  my  best  instincts,  how  could  I 
hope  to  attain  true  happiness? 

"During  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
I  was  persistently  wooed  by  a  nephew 
of  my  host,  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
French  army.  He  was  poor.  I  saw  no 
prospect  of  wealth  or  ease  in  a  union  with. 
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him,  and  so  refused  hiin.   But  my  pupils 
were  growing  up :  it  might  be  that  soon  I 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again, — 
a  fate  I  dreaded.  Madame  Bert  represented 
to  me  how  much  better  it  would  be  to 
marry  M.  Bourdon,  who  had  great  hope 
of   advancement,  and  who,    through  the 
influence   of  her  husband,  might  obtain 
favor  with  a  rich  and  childless  great-uncle, 
standing    with    one    foot   in   the   grave. 
I  longed  to  rush  from  the  place  to  the 
shelter    of    some   convent,  where  only  I 
felt    that    I    could    find    lasting    peace. 
But  I  hesitated,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to   my 
Ouardian  Angel,  and  so  lost  once  more  the 
golden  opportunity.    Finally,  I  gave  my 
promise.  A  month  later  the  family  made 
a  visit  to  Brussels,  where  the  great-uncle 
resided.   He  seemed  well  pleased  with  me. 
'*  One   morning,  as  I  left  the  Church 
of  Ste.  Gudule,  whither  I  had  gone  as  a 
sight-seer,  I  met  Mr.  Atwood  face  to  face. 
■Question  followed  question.  I  had  thought 
him  long  since  your  husband.  From  him 
I  learned  that  he  had  always  loved  me ; 
and   that  on   the  day  when  I  saw  him 
making  what  I  thought  to  be  an  avowal, 
lie  was   only  imitating  an   actor  whom 
he  had  seen  the  previous  night  at   the 
theatre.    My  sudden  dismissal  of  him  at 
the  time  he  met  me  in  the  garden  had 
<;onvinced  him  I  did  not  care  for  him.   He 
had  never  wavered  in  his  afiection.    He 
asked   me   to  marry  him.    Alas !    I  was 
obliged    to    tell    him   that    I    had    been 
engaged  a  month.  We  separated,  after  a 
promise  on  my  part  to  write  to  him  at 
the   end  of  a  year,  if  anything    should 
occur   to  change  my  purpose. 

'  *  I  returned  home  in  a  state  of  feeling 
more  easily  to  be  imagined  than  described. 
Wealth,  happiness,  home,  my  country, 
had  been  within  my  grasp,  only  to  be 
snatched  away.  I  fear  I  made  but  a  sorry 
Jlancee  until  the  first  excitement  and 
pain  of  disappointment  passed.  I  suffered 
severe  pangs  of  homesickness.  I  longed 
for  the  sound  of  my   native  tongue,  the 


sight  of  old  friends ;  for  onc^  my  heart 
asserted  its  deepest  and  purest  emotions 
with  an  intensity  which  cost  me  many 
a  weary  day  and  sleepless  night. 

"Lieutenant  Bourdon  was  soon  recalled 
to  his  regiment,  and  I  breathed  with  more 
freedom  once  he  was  gone.  Time  passed. 
The  year  drew  to  a  close.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  I  learned — it  does  not  matter 
how — that  my  intended  husband  had 
been,  and  was  still,  entangled  in  a 
disgraceful  negotiation.  I  at  once  broke 
my   engagement. 

"My  relations  with  the  Bert  family 
became  strained,  and  I  felt  obliged  to 
make  new  arrangements  for  my  future. 
Again  I  heard  that  irrepressible  small 
voice,  which  had  always  knocked  at  the 
door  of  my  obdurate  heart  since  the  day 
of  my  First  Communion.  Again  I  closed 
my  ears  to  its  pleading.  Visions  of  ease 
and  luxury  arose  before  me.  I  saw  myself 
once  more  in  my  native  land,  loved, 
honored,  wealthy,  a  proud  and  happy  wife. 
Swallowing  my  pride,  I  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Mr.  Atwood,  telling  him  all.  It 
was  now  nearly  two  years  since  we  had 
met  in  Brussels.  With  a  heart  buoyed 
by  hope,  into  which  no  shadow  of  fear 
entered  even  for  an  instant,  I  awaited 
his  reply.  It  came  by  Atlantic  cable—'/ 
have   been   married  a   month  .f 

"Filled  with  shame  and  despair,  I  did 
not  dare  to  turn  to  God.  Fulfilling  all  my 
religious  duties  punctiliously,  I  knew  but 
the  letter,  not  the  spirit ;  and  my  soul 
grew  still  more  cold  and  hard.  Once 
more  I^ieutenant  Bourdon  came  and 
pleaded  with  me,  giving  me  assurances 
that  his  life  was  thoroughly  reformed.  I 
refused  him  time  after  time,  though  I 
felt  in  my  inmost  soul  .that  his  eternal 
salvation  depended,  in  some  measure,  on 
me.  I  believed  in  his  sincerity,  but  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  brave  with  him 
the  comparative  poverty  of  a  medium 
fortune.  His  great-uncle  died  suddenly, 
leaving  him  ..heir  to  all  he  possessed.   He 
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:ame  to  me  again,  and  I  accepted  him. 

loved  me  so  well  that  his  eyes  were 

)linded   to  my  selfishness  and  cupidity. 

>nce  more  the  glamour  of  wealth  dazzled 

ly  eyes  ;  now  indeed  I  was  to  possess  that 

>r  which  my  soul  had  so  ardently  longed. 

"My  friends  were  overjoyed.   Madame 

tert    insisted    on   giving   me   a   suitable 

trousseau.    For  the  first  time  I  revelled  in 

|he  elegance  of  luxuries  for  which  I  had 

rearned,  but  had  never  been  able  to  call 

line.    The  wedding-day  was  fixed.    My 

lover  was  the  soul  of  kindness  and  devo- 

lon ;    I  began  to  feel  an  attachment  for 

lim.    In  the  hour  of  my  triumph  I  grew 

tumble    before    God,   prayed    with    real 

fervor,  and  promised  to  lead  a  better  life 

man  I  had  hitherto  done. 

Three   days  before   the  time  set  for 

mr    marriage,   Henri    was    killed   while 

muting,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his 

►wn  gun.    The  settlements  had  not  been 

igned ;   and,  though  his  heir,  a  cousin, 

ras  disposed  to  be  generous  with  me,  I 

ifused    to    accept    anything   from   him. 

^rom  the  moment  I  heard  of  his  death 

was  changed.    The  scales  fell  from  my 

»yes ;  although  I  had  always  known  my 

>wn  perfidy,  I  now  saw   it  for  the  first 

'time  in  all  its  horror. 

"Three  years  have  passed  since  that 
awful  day,  during  which  time  I  have  given 
English  lessons  at  the  school  of  Madame 

Malm,  Rue   St.  ,  Paris.    They   have 

been  for  me  years  of  mental  and  social 
privation,  but  the  moral  fibre  of  my 
nature  has  grown  strong.  I  no  longer 
mistrust  myself  as  I  once  did,  for  I  have 
undergone  a  severe  probation.  Outwardly, 
I  am  the  same  gentle,  amiable  creature 
you  once  knew ;  but  my  heart  has  grown 
hard  as  rock — to  myself  and  my  own 
shortcomings.  I  am  now  twenty-eight 
years  of  age ;  to-morrow  I  enter  the 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Formerly 
I  had  a  preference  for  the  Sacred  Heart ; 
but,  with  the  history  of  my  life  before  my 
eyes,  and  burning  like  a  red-hot  coal  in 


my  memory,  I  have  wished  and  obtained 
permission  to  become  a  companion  to 
those  Magdalens,  one  of  whom  I  feel 
myself  to  be.  For  though  my  heart  has 
always  been  a  virgin  heart,  I  had  a  corrupt 
and  false  spirit;  and  side  by  side  with 
those  whose  sins  are  known  shall  my 
heart  be  purified.  I  am  at  peace  with  the 
world,  with  myself,  with  God.  ..." 

Then  followed  words  too  sacred  to 
record  here,  —  a  message  from  soul  ta 
soul,  which  filled  my  heart  with  love 
and  tenderness  unspeakable,  which  no 
self-accusations  of  hers  could  change  or 
dissipate,  and  the  memory  of  which  will 
remain  with  me  forever.  After  a  time, 
when  I  could  sufi&ciently  compose  myself 
to  do  it,  I  answered  her  letter ;  and  heard 
from  her  at  intervals  until  her  death,  a  few 
years  later.  Dying,  she  bequeathed  me  her 
rosary,  with  the  injunction  that  I  should 
say  it  daily,  remembering  her ;  and  with 
it  came  this  message  from  her  superior: 
"Her  abiding  place  is  heaven.  Hers  was 
a  singularly  pure,  unselfish,  and  highly- 
gifted  soul.  She  was,  to  the  smallest 
detail,  the  most  perfect  religious  \  have 
ever  known.    But  pray  for  her." 


Our  Lady  of  the  Waves. 

THE  most  conspicuous  object  that  meets 
the  gaze  of  the  traveller  entering 
France  at  any  point  of  the  coast  is  some 
sanctuary  dedicated- to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God.  This  evidence  of  the  piety  of 
the  seafaring  population  is,  in  many  cases, 
merely  an  humble  chapel,  such  as  that 
of  Notre  -  Dame  de  Grdce  at  Honfleur  ; 
in  some  instances,  however,  it  is  a  mag- 
nificent basilica,  like  that  of  Notre-Dame 
de  la  Garde,  which  overlooks  Marseilles ; 
or  Notre-Dame  de  Boulogne,  a  beacon 
familiar  to  those  who  cross  the  English 
Channel.  But  all,  whether  lofty  or  lowly, 
are  tokens  of  the  gratitude  of  sailors  and 
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travellers,  who  have  escaped  the  perils  of 
the  deep.  The  founders  of  these  shrines, 
in  erecting  them,  as  they  generally  do,  on 
high  ground,  in  view  of  the  sea,  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  first  thought  on  reaching 
land  ought  to  be  one  of  gratitude  to  God, 
and  the  first  prayer  an  Ave  Maria  in 
thanksgiving  to  her  who  is  invoked  as 
Star  of  the  Sea. 

On  arriving  at  Havre  from  New  York, 
passengers  feel  a  double  joy  at  sight  of 
land  :  because  their  long  sea-journey  is 
ended,  and  because  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  coast  all  around.  Havre 
indeed  forms  a  beautiful  panorama  ;  the 
city  is  in  the  foreground,  and  extends 
from  the  harbor  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Ingouville ;  to  the  left  is  the  bold  cape  of 
La  Heve  and  the  cliff  of  Sainte  Adresse; 
on  the  right,  the  magnificent  bay  of  the 
Seine,  with  Honfleur  bui;ied  in  verdure ; 
and  Trouville,  a  perfect  contrast,  rising, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  shining  sand  of  the 
beach.  Amid  these  splendors  of  nature,  the 
Catholic  traveller  is  delighted  to  perceive 
two  little  chapels,  situated  on  the  cliflfs 
on  either  hand.  That  on  the  cape  of  La 
Heve  is  known  under  the  title  of  Notre- 
Dame  des  Flo'js  (Our  Lady  of  the  Waves); 
the  other,  on  the  cliff  over  Honfleur,  bears 
the  revered  name  of  Notre-Dame  de  Grace 
(Our  Lady  of  Grace). 

Several  seaports,  among  them  Dieppe, 
honor  her  whom  the  Church  calls  Star 
of  the  Sea  under  the  title  of  Notre-Dame 
des  Flots ;  but  the  chapel  of  that  name, 
near  Havre,  is  the  most. renowned  and  the 
most  frequented.  The  first  little  chapel 
dedicated  under  this  beautiful  title  dated 
as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century.  A 
local  tradition  avers  that  its  erection  was 
due  to  the  piety  of  a  noble  lady,  Heva  de 
Vittenval,  and  the  spot  still  retains  the 
name  of  La  H^ve.  Some  old  sailors  pretend 
that  the  spire  of  the  primitive  chapel, 
carried  ofi*  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  a 
hurricane,  is  still  visible  in  fair  weather, 
when  the  water  is  calm  and  transparent. 


But,although  the  chapel  was  destroyed,  the 
venerated  statue  was  saved  from  the  awful 
catastrophe,  and  placed  over  the  door  of 
the  Church  of  Sainte  Adresse.  It  was 
venerated  for  centuries  by  the  seafaring 
population,  who  never  missed  an  occasion 
of  paying  a  tribute  of  devotion  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Waves  by  chaunting  her 
litanies  at  the  foot  of  the  statue.  Even 
during  the  sad  times  of  the  First  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  would  have  been  death  to 
invoke  God's  Mother  aloud,  the  fishermen 
used  to  kneel  and  recite  the  litany  in  a 
low  voice.  The  feast  of  the  pilgrimage, 
which,  wonderful  to  relate,  was  never 
interrupted  during  the  whole  Reign  of 
Terror,  used  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Church 
of  Sainte  Adresse  during  the  week  follow- 
ing Trinity  Sunday. 

In  the  year  1857  the  parish  priest  of 
Sainte  Adresse  resolved  to  reward  the 
constant  devotion  of  the  people  toward 
Notre-Dame  des  Flots  by  undertaking  the 
erection  of  a  new  chapel  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliflf.  As  soon  as  his  pious  intention 
was  announced,  subscriptions  began  to 
pour  in  so  generously  that  the  project  was 
executed  on  the  15th  of  September,  two 
years  later,  and  the  pretty  Gothic  chapel 
solemnly  blessed  and  opened  to  the 
faithful.  Since  that  time  popular  devotion 
has  considerably  increased.  Sailors  saw 
with  delight  the  renewal  of  a  sanctuary, 
the  tradition  of  which  had  never  been 
obliterated  amongst  them.  They  still  come 
in  crowds  to  implore  the  protection  of  Our 
Lady,  in  whom  they  place  especial  con- 
fidence. A  sea-captain  and  his  crew,  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  carrying  tapers 
in  their  hands,  may  often  be  seen  wending 
their  way  to  the  chapel,  in  fulfilment  of 
of  a  vow  made  during  the-  awful  suspense 
of  imminent  shipwreck. 

As  might  be  supposed,  this  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  contains  a  great  variety  of 
ex-votos^  especially  marble  slabs,  and 
artistically  wrought  effigies  of  ships.  All 
are  gifts  of  those  who  have  escaped  the 
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lorrors   of   a    watery   grave.     Bat    other 
9x-votos  prove  that  our  Heavenly  Mother 
[does  not  limit  her  favors  to  the  seafaring 
►eople,  and  that  every  fervent  client  may 
[appeal    confidently    to    her    intercession. 
[Offerings  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
[world  attest  the  multiplicity  of  the  prodi- 
gies, wrought  by  Notre-Dame   des   Plots 
in  this  hallowed  spot. 

May  Our  Lady  of  the  Waves,  the  sweet 
'ro tec  tress  of  those  who  go  down  to  the 
;a    in  ships,  protect  us  all  in  the  ever- 
recurring  dangers  of  life's  perilous  voyage! 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICB    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


WHKRE   TO   BEGIN. 

I*  TT  seems  to  me,* '.said  the  Critic,  who 

1  has  lately  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

^ea  spoils  his  appetite,  and  whose  temper 

Saffers  because  he  does  not  smoke,  *'that 

learly  everything  is  wrong; — especially 
fhe  things  just  around  me.  liere  you  are 
Irinking  tea,  without  a  serious  thought. 

^here  are  great  evils  to  be  overcome  by 

is  Catholics, — and  here  we  are  drinking 

tea!"  he  added,  with  withering  sarcasm. 

'*  There 's    the     scientist,    for    instance, 

Titing  about  the  glacial  nightmares  and 
irchsealgy,  when  he  might  be  giving  us 
Lives  of  the  Saints '  for  American 
children." 

*' There  is  one  thing  that  is  wrong, 
md  I  don't  see  that  it  can  be  righted 
\y  making  everybody  do  something  he 
loesn't  want  to,"  answered  the  Conserva- 

Lve.    '*  And  as  for  serious  thinking,  there 

re  so  many  people  pretending  to  do  it 
pw,  that  '  the  world  with  teachers  is  so 

)ver  o'er,  there  is  no  room  for  pupils  any 

lore.'  But  it  was  so  in  Dante's  time  ;  for 
was  a  contemporary  of  his  who  made 

lat  complaint.    So  you  see  that  we  have 


been  talking  since  the  thirteenth  century 
about  improving  things,  —  I  prefer  to 
drink  tea." 

*'Our  business,"  said  the  Lady  of  the 
House,  **is  to  make  our  children  as  good 
as  possible.  And  if '  everybody  who  has 
children  does  that,  the  world  ought  to  be 
all  that  the  most  dissatisfied  critic  can 
ask  it  to  be." 

The  Critic  brightened  up,  and  declared 
that  the  instruction  given  to  children  on 
religious  matters  is  shamefully  inadequate. 
How  many  young  people  know  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass? 
How  many  are  made  to  understand  every 
phase  of  that  sublime  poem — the  perfec- 
tion of  all  worship,  the  accumulation  of 
the  reverence  of  all  nations — which  we 
call  the  Mass?" 

^'  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  Mass  in  the 
Little  Catechisp,"  said  the  Conservative. 
"Isn't  that  enough?" 

' '  No, ' '  answered  the  Critic,  pausing, 
with  fire  in  his  eye,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Conservative  might  give  him  a  chance  for 
a  rough-and-tumble  war  of  words.  ''No: 
fathers  and  mothers  ought  to  see  that 
their  children  learn  to  love  the  symbolism 
of  the  Great  Sacrifice — " 

*'But,"  broke  in  the  Conservative, 
' '  parents  are  themselves  not  suflSciently 
instructed — " 

*'I  am  tired  of  that  sort  of  talk!" 
exclaimed  the  Critic,  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  battle.  * '  And  if  it  be  true,  let 
us  admit  the  charges  that  Catholics  are 
ignorant  and  careless,  and  not  claim  so 
much  for  our  people.  If  a  man  can  find 
time  to  read  a  blanket  Sunday  paper,  and 
to  wrangle  for  hours  on  the  tariff;  if  he 
is  intelligent  enough  to  serve  on  a  jury, 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  talk  to  his 
children  of  the  most  sublime  act  human 
nature  is  capable  of,  through  the  mercy 
of  God.  We  can  not  throw  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  children's  education  on  our 
priests :  the  parent  is  primarily  responsible. 
People   rush  to  Mass  perfunctorily ;    and 
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are  absent-minded  and  distracted  before 
and  after  the  Consecration,  because  the 
details  of  the  symbolism  —  each  fraught 
with  an  exquisite  meaning — are  mere 
pantomime  to  them.*' 

The  Lady  of  the  House  exclaimed  in 
horror,  but  the  Critic  went  on: 

'*I  have  known  Ritualists  to  be  better 
informed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
details  of  our  ceremonies  than  Catholics 
themselves.  We  have  an  idea  that  our 
young  people  will  learn  all  they  ought  to 
know  from  the  prayer-books,  which  are 
often  bad  French  translations,  carelessly 
arranged, — and  which  are  very  often  not 
taken  to  church  or  read  at  all.  I  was  a 
half-grown  boy  before  I  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  Tantum  Ergo^  though  I  was  never 
permitted  to  miss  Benediction,*'  said  the 
Critic  **And  the  first  intimation  of  my 
deficiency  was  given  me  by  the  reading  of 
Percy  Fitzgerald's  book  (Jailed  *  Jewels 
of  the  Mass.'" 

The  Conservative  condescended  to  say 
that  Percy  Fitzgerald  had  written  a  great 
deal  of  trash,  but  that  *'The  Jewels  of 
the  Mass"  blotted  all  of  it  out  A  young 
person  who  has  read  the  book  can  never 
again  be  perfunctory  during  the  Sublime 
Sacrifice.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
and  history  of  the  movements  of  the  priest 
— and  every  movement  has  its  history — 
is  an  education  in  itself.  Egypt,  Judea, 
Greece,  Rome  ; .  mystery,  faith,  beauty, 
power, — all  are  there.  Like  the  thousand 
petals  of  a  great  rose,  they  range  around 
the  inefiable  golden  Heart  We  know 
that  it  is  there;  but,  in  our  ignorance, 
we  miss  the  glory  of  its  hues  and  the 
richness  of  its  perfume. 


The  Multiplicity  of  Devotions. 


I'M  willin*  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  for  that  kind  o'  wrong 
Is  oilers  onpop'lar  an'  never  gits  pitied. 
Because  it's  a  crime  no  one  ever  committed  ; 
But  he  mustn't  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 
Coz  then  he'll  be  kickin'  the  peoples'  own  shins, 

— Lowell. 


THE  many  pious  projects  to  which  a 
Catholic  editor  is  asked  to  give  his 
support,  and  the  innumerable  devotions 
which  he  is  urged  to  recommend  and 
propagate,  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  the 
piety  of  Catholics,  as  well  as  of  the  zeal 
of  many  persons  for  the  spread  of  every 
pious  work  and  devotion  that  has  been 
approved  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  But 
we  are  often  in  doubt  as  to  how  such 
approval  is  to  be  understood.  We  feel 
certain  that  many  devotions  which  have 
become  popular  were  never  intended  to 
be  propagated  or  practised  as  they  are, 
and  there  are  a  few  which  we  confess  we 
do  not  understand.  Some  that  of  their 
nature  should  be  subordinate  are  unduly 
prominent;  others  that  seem  to  be  suited 
to  a  particular  season  are  made  perennial; 
still  others  have  the  unquestionable  effect 
of  uprooting  devotions  planted  in  the 
garden  of  the  Church  by  saints,  and 
productive  of  rich  fruit  in  generations  of 
devout  souls.  The  result  is  the  confound- 
ing in  many  minds  of  essentials  with 
non-essentials,  of  obligations  with  matters 
of  mere  recommendation,  of  duties  with 
affairs  of  supererogation,  of  things  abso- 
lutely important  with  matters  of  compar- 
atively little  consequence.  When  devotions 
thus  lose  their  bearings,  the  danger  is 
that  sooner  or  later  the  very  dogmatic 
truths  from  which  they  spring  will  become 
obscured. 

The  Church  does  not  intend  that  her 
children  shall  practise  all  the  devotions 
to  which  she  gives  her  approval;  indeed, 
this  would  not  be  possible.  So  many 
devout  persons,  however,  attempt  the 
impossible,  that  pietism  is  on  the  increase, 
while  genuine  piety,  which  is  always  well 
ordered,  seems  to  be  steadily  decreasing. 
This  is  a  great  evil.  Another  deplorable 
result  of  ill-regulated  piety  is  the  misrep- 
resentation  of   the    Church  to   inquiring 
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non- Catholics,  to  so  many  of  whom 
Christianity  is  one  thing  and  Catholicity 
[quite  another. 

We  hazard  the  assertion  that  the 
multiplicity  of  devotions  so  industriously 
propagated  on  all  sides  is  of  no  advantage 
to  the  faithful,  and  positively  bewildering 
to  those  not  of  the  household  of  the  faith. 
We  should  like  to  express  ourselves  more 
fully  and  still  more  freely  on  this  subject, 
[but  we  must  not  forget  that  our  bishops 
and  parish  priests  are  the  best  judges  of 
what  is  to  the  spiritual  profit  of  their 
flocks.  What  we  have  said  is  only  by  way 
of  explanation  of  our  lack  of  sympathy 
with  many  pious  projects  to  which  we 
are  asked  to  lend  our  support,  and  our 
seeming  indifierence  to  certain  devotions, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  are  unwisely 
propagated  and  unprofitably  practised. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  Baron's  Retort. 


AN  irreligious  young  man  met  one  of 
the  Barons  Rothschild  in  a  Parisian 
cafe^  and  began  boasting  to  him,  and  to  a 
number  of  others  who  sat  at  the  table,  of 
his  extensive  travels.  He  was  most  enthu- 
siastic in  his  description  of  the  island  of 
Tahiti,  and  mentioned  attractions  of  that 
favored  spot  which  the  Baron  thought 
rather  beneath  the  notice  of  a  sensible  man. 

**My  dear  sir,"  asked  the  Baron, 
politely,  "did  you  see  anything  else 
worthy  of  note  on  the  island?" 

''I  observed,"  replied  the  young  man, 
indignantly, "that  it  was  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  neither  pigs  nor  Jews. ' ' 

"Indeed!"  said  the  Baron,  blandly,  not 
losing  his  temper  in  the  least.  "What  do 
you  say  to  accompanying  me  to  that  priv- 
ileged spot?  In  the  absence  of  others  of  our 
sort,  we  should  soon  make  our  fortunes." 

The  young  man  suddenly  remembered 
an  engagement  that  he  had  elsewhere, 
and  left  the  cafe. 


A  reverend  correspondent  writes  in  denun- 
ciation of  a  certain  Catholic  paper,  on  one 
page  of  which  he  found  the  Holy  Father's 
latest  encyclical,  and  on  another  a  fall  report 
of  a  lecture  by  a  noted  infidel.  But  the 
embarrassments  arising  firom  the  use  of 
'  *  patent  insides ' '  are  unavoidable.  An 
editor  who  trusts  to  a  supply  company  of 
one  side  of  his  paper  can  never  be  sure  of 
what  he  is  to  publish,  and  his  readers  must 
be  prepared  for  surprises.  Another  so-called 
Catholic  paper  has  been  indulging  in  specu- 
lations as  to  the  next  Pope,  and  among 
probable  successors  of  I,eo  XIII.  mentions 
the  name  of  a  Cardinal  who  has  been  dead  a 
long  time.  A  blunder  of  this  sort  might  be 
condoned  if  there  were  the  slightest  excuse 
for  such  folly  and  irreverence  as  speculating 
about  the  next  occupant  of  the  Chair  of. 
Peter.  The  Popes  are  not  chosen  as  we 
elect  governors,  and  the  cardinals  are  not 
politicians.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course, 
for  a  cardinal  to  aspire  to  become  Pope;  but 
such  a  one  would  be  least  likely  of  election. 


So  much  has  been  written  by  pseudo- 
scientists  regarding  supposed  conflicts 
between  science  and  religion,  we  wonder 
that  no  champion  of  the  Bible  has  pointed 
out  the  confusion  of  opinions  among  scientists 
themselves.  Without  attempting  to  refute 
their  errors,  the  utter  worthlessness  of  their 
opinions  on  many  subjects  covdd  be  shown 
by  the  disagreement  among  themselves.  For 
instance,  Haeckle  holds  that ' '  as  the  distances 
between  the  different  planetary  systems 
are  not  calculatfed  by  miles,  but  by  Sirius- 
distances,  each  of  which  comprises  millions 
of  miles,  so  the  organic  history  of  the  earth 
must  not  be  calculated  by  thousands  of  years, 
but  by  paleontological  or  geological  periods, 
each  of  which  comprises  many  thousands  of 
years,  and  perhaps  millions,  or  even  milliards 
of  thousands  of  years."  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  ''geology  knows 
nothing  of  dates,  but  only  of  successions. ' '  In 
opposition  to  those  who  hold  that  man  has 
lived  on  this  earth  for  many  millions  of  years ^ 
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Prof.  Dawson,  of  McGill's  College,  lately- 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  globe  has  been 
inhabited  only  a  few  thousand  years  at  most. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth  was  accurately 
determined,  miscalculations  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  having  been  made.  Of 
course  these  were  blunders  of  astronomers, 
but  it  will  probably  be  shown  some  day  that 
certain  of  our  puffed-up  scientists  were  quite 
as  much  in  the  air  regarding  the  age  of  the 
world  and  the  antiquity  of  man. 


A  well-known  priest  of  Paris,  the  Abb6 
I^enfant,  has  hit  upon  a  novel  and  effective 
way  of  preaching  to  the  masses.  Seeing  that 
his  excellent  conferences  on  ' '  Socialism  ' ' 
worked  rather  slowly,  he  procured  a  quantity 
of  small  crucifixes,  which  he  distributed  in 
the  streets.  The  crosses  were  presented  with 
the  simple  admonition,  *'  Here  is  the  image 
of  One  who  suffered  even  more  than  you' ' ; 
and  they  were  gratefully  received  by  large 
crowds  of  poor  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
seemed  to  find  instant  comfort  in  the  gift. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Abb6  I^nfant 
should  find  the  crucifix  to  be  the  best  of  all 
sermons.  It  is  the  essence  of  all  holy  speech, 
the  key  to  all  revealed  truth,  and  the  best 
compendium  of  theology.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  place  which  the  crucifix  should  occupy 
in  every-  Christian  home  has  been  usurped 
by  statues  and  prints,  which  are  often  not 
of   even  a  religious  character. 


One  of  the  most  eminent  and  deserving 
sons  of  Catholic  Germany  passed  away  lately 
in  the  person  of  Francis  Reinhard,  Judicial 
Adviser  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia. 
While  still  practising  law,  his  championship 
of  the  weak  and  oppressed  had  won  for  him 
the  glorious  title  of  Patron  of  the  Poor. 
In  1873  he  resigned  public  office  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  works  of  piety,  and 
thenceforth  his  home  became  a  centre  of  Cath- 
olic activity  and  a  rendezvous  for  prelates, 
scholars  and  legislators.  Herr  Reinhard  was 
learned  in  theology,  and  passionately  devoted 
to  Biblical  studies.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
opposing  the  spirit  of  modern  scepticism,  and 
often    expressed    the    conviction    that    the 


neglect  of  the  Bible  among  educated  people, 
and  their  consequent  ignorance  of  Scriptural 
truth,  is  one  of-  the  causes  of  the  moral 
miseries  of  our  time.  He  did  much  to  popu- 
larize Biblical  study  in  Germany  by  the 
publication  of  two  standard  works,  which 
form  notable  contributions  to  Scriptural 
exegesis.  In  addition  to  his  other  labors, 
Herr  Reinhard  found  time  for  poetry.  Kven 
during  his  last  illness  he  composed  religious 
poems ;  and  one  of  these — his  swan  song — 
was  finished  only  a  few  hours  before  his 
death.  May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


English  conservatism  has  been  rudely 
shocked  by  what  the  newspapers  call  **the 
revolt  of  the  daughters."  There  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  folk  in 
England  to  throw  off  the  restraints  imposed 
by  maternal  watchfulness.  The  young  girls 
wish  to  choose  their  own  companions  and 
amusements,  and  to  be  their  own  masters. 
Eminent  physicians  declare  that  cases  of 
nervous  disorder,  the  result  of  domestic  wran- 
gling arising  from  these  girlish  ' '  aspirations, ' ' 
are  alarmingly  frequent.  The  matter  has 
gone  so  far  that  an  Englishwoman  has  written 
an  article  for  a  well-known  magazine  in 
defence  of  the  young  people.  She  contends 
that  the  daughter  owes  neither  respect  nor 
obedience  to  the  mother,  as  suck,  beyond 
what  she  would  freely  show  to  any  worthy 
acquaintance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
extreme  and  unchristian  views  will  hardly 
meet  with  popular  favor  even  in  these  days  of  J 
political  and  social  anarchy.  Still,  the  very  ■ 
existence  of  such  a  spirit,  and  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  its  coming  under  public  discussion, 
is  full  of  ominous  significance.  We  fear  that 
our  separated  brethren  will  soon  have  sad 
cause  to  regret  that  they  banished  the  old- 
fashioned  catechisms  from  their  schools. 


The  Casket  quotes  these  words  of  a 
modern  philosopher: 

"In  hard  times  retrenchment  becomes  a  duty. 
But  we  need  less  instruction  in  the  art  of  how  to 
retrench  than  in  the  art  of  how  not  to  retrench. 
We  are  apt  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end ;  and  we  do 
this  when  we  retrench  in  the  education  of  our 
children,  or  in  the  dispensation  of  our  charities. 
Hard   times    should  emphasize,  not    minimize,  the 
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iportance  of  developing  the  mind  and  character  of 
our  children ;  and  as  to  the  poor  and  needy,  they 
require  our  help  more,  not  less,  when  the  waves 
of  commercial  depression  overwhelm  them." 

Well  said!  No  one  who  really  trusts  in 
God  fears  to  impoverish  himself  by  alms- 
giving ;  and  he  who  gives  only  when  he  can 
do  so  without  feeling  the  slightest  diminution 
of  his  store,  is  little  better  than  a  miser. 
It  is  when  the  poor  need  help  most  that 
charity  is  most  in  order.  Retrenchment  in 
the  dispensation  of  charities  in  times  like 
the  present  is  next  to  apostasy. 

Our  bright  Nova  Scotian  contemporary 
points  out  another  form  of  retrenchment, 
which  we  hope  its  subscribers  and  the 
Catholic  public  generally  will  avoid  — 
namely,  the  dropping  of  the  family  paper, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  more  easy  to  be  dispensed  with 
if  it  is  religious.  *  *  When  the  family  ship 
finds  herself  in  difficult  waters,"  says  the 
Casket,  "this  is  often  the  first  article  to  go 
overboard.  The  delicacies  of  the  table — all 
the  little  luxuries  of  life — are  fondly  clung 
to.  But,  then,  it  is  so  easy  to  dispense  with 
the  Catholic  paper,  which,  after  all,  serves 
only  to  instruct,  enlighten  and  edify  all  the 
members  of  the  family.  And,  then,  these 
parents  can  never  understand  why  their 
children  should  be  a  source  of  grief  and 
anxiety  to  them  in  their  declining  years. 
It  is  false  economy  to  dispense  first  with  the 
higher  things  of  life." 


An  admirable  feature  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Review  is  its  careful  gleanings  from  the 
current  magazines  and  reviews.  There  is 
hardly  a  contribution  of  special  interest  to 
Catholics  that  escapes  its  attention.  An  article 
appearing  in  the  Century, on  "The  Bible  and 
the  Assyrian  Monuments, ' '  is  thus  referred  to 
by  our  wide-awake  contemporary : 

"This  paper  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  accidental  discovery  of  an 
ancient  tablet  in  Mesopotamia  led  to  the  extensive 
and  successful  researches  which  Biblical  students 
have  since  made,  and  are  still  making,  in  that  land 
wherein  were  enacted  many  of  the  events  portrayed 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Mr.  Jastrow 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
on  the  old  Assyrian  monuments  that  have  been 
unearthed  in  Mesopotamia  tell  a  story  concerning 


many  occurrences  mentioned  in  Genesis  and  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  substantially  agrees 
with  the  account  given  by  the  Scriptural  historians. 
...  It  is,  consequently,  Mr.  Jastrow's  opinion  that  the 
revelations  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  correctness  of  the  Biblical  narration; 
and  show  that  there  existed  among  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  of  the  days  when  these  monuments 
were  inscribed  and  set  up,  practically  the  same 
traditions  concerning  the  creation,  the  deluge,  and 
many  other  events,  as  the  Hebrews  held,  and  as  the 
Old  Testament  relates.  Mr.  Jastrow  concedes  that, 
much  as  has  been  learned  from  these  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, much  more  remains  to  be  learned;  but  he 
evidently  believes  that  all  forthcoming  discoveries 
will  tend,  as  those  already  made  have  done,  to  cor- 
roborate the  correctness  of  the  Scriptural  narration." 


To  the  long  list  of  distinguished  Jesuits 
who  have  passed  to  their  reward  within 
a  year  in  England,  has  been  added  the 
name  of  Father  John  Walford,  who  died  at 
Roehampton  on  the  9th  ult.  Father  Walford, 
who  came  of  a  literary  family,  was  for  a  time 
master  of  Eton  school,  where  his  eminent 
classical  attainments  won  for  him  great 
distinction.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was 
received  into  the  Church,  and  at  once  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  colaborer  with  the  late  Father  Morris, 
whom  he  assisted  with  characteristic  energy 
and  devotedness ;  and  when  his  last  long 
illness  made  him  unfit  for  missionary  duty- 
he  still  labored  unceasingly  with  his  pen  for 
the  spread  of  truth.    R.  I.  P. 
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The  news  of  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
George  Montgomery,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
San  Francisco,  as  coadjutor  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Francis  Mora,  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  lyos 
Angeles,  has  been  received  with  glad  acclaim 
by  the  Catholics  of  the  Pacific  coast.  For 
many  years  Father  Montgomery  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  every  important 
reformatory  or  charitable  movement  in  San 
Francisco,  where  he  has  long  labored  as 
Chancellor  of  the '  Archdiocese.  His  piety, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  love  of  the  poor  have 
won  for  him  general  esteem  and  affection. 
The  new  field  to  which  he  has  been  called 
will  afford  full  scope  for  his  energy  and  zeal. 
The  diocese  embraces  all  Southern  California, 
and  contains  fifty  parishes,  with  a  Catholic 
population  qf  50,000  souls. 
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New  Publications. 


The  Priest  in  the  Pulpit.  Adapted  from 
the  German  of  the  Rev.  Ignaz  Schuech,  O.  S.  B. 
By  the  Rev.  Boniface  I/uebbermann.  Benziger  Bros. 

Although  there  are  not  wanting  in  our 
language  treatises  which  deal  with  special 
departments  of  pastoral  theology,  there  is 
no  text-book  which  covers  the  whole  of  th'at 
important  science.  The  translation  of  this 
volume  —  there  are  to  be  three  in  the 
complete  set — is  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  supplying  this  deficiency.  As 
Archbishop  Klder  observes  in  his  admirable 
preface,  pastoral  theology  is  the  application 
of  theological  knowledge  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  as  such  its  importance  can  not 
be  over-stated. 

The  "Priest  in  the  Pulpit"  is  an  auspi- 
cious beginning  -of  the  series.  No  book  can 
make  a  preacher  eloquent  when  talent  is 
wanting ;  but  all  that  the  written  word  can 
do  is  here  done,  and  done  well.  Father 
Schuech' s  admirable  treatise  is  regarded  as 
a  standard  work  in  Germany,  and  it  was  a 
happy  thought  to  place  it  within  reach  of 
English-speaking  students.  Father  Luebber- 
mann  has  performed  his  task  of  adaptation 
so  perfectly  that  one  might  almost  doubt 
ihat  the  work  was  a  translation,  if  the 
title-page  were  not  there  to  enforce  belief 
There  is  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  which 
will  not  prove  useful  to  seminarians,  for 
whom,  it  may  be  presumed,  this  first  volume 
is  chiefly  intended,  and  to  whom  it  will  prove 
most  profitable. 

Purgatory.  Illustrated  by  the  Lives  and 
Legends  of  the  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Schouppe, 
S  j.  Translated  from  the  French.  Same  Publishers. 

The  object  of  this  excellent  work,  as  the 
author  states  in  the  preface  thereof,  is  to 
give  a  clear  knowledge  of  purgatory  to  those 
**who  believe  with  a  divine  faith  this  dogma 
revealed  of  God."  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  treats  of  purgatory,  first,  as  an 
evidence  of  God's  justice;  and,  secondly,  as 
a  manifestation  of  His  tenderest  mercy.  In 
this  age  of  self-indulgence,  Father  Schouppe's 
book  will  not  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
those  works  of  spiritual  consolation  affected 


by  so-called  pious  persons,  whose  aspirations 
and  actions  are  sadly  at  variance.  But,  if 
read  attentively,  it  can  not  fail  to  increase 
our  charity  in  behalf  of  the  suffering  souls, 
and  to  incite  us  to  a  better  life,  that  we 
may  avoid  the  punishments  of  purgatory. 

After  speaking  of  the  nature  and  duration 
of  the  sufferings  of  purgatory,  the  author 
devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work 
to  the  means  whereby  we  may  help  the  poor 
souls.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  following 
remarks  in  chapter  XX,  which  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  growing  disposition  in  the 
Church  to  discountenance  display  at  funerals, 
of  which  Father  Schouppe  says  : 

"  What  mast  be  avoided  are  the  profane  mourning 
emblems,  which  are  not  conformable  to  Christian 
tradition,  such  as  the  wreaths  of  flowers  with  which, 
at  a  great  expense,  the  coffins  of  the  dead  are 
loaded.  This  is  an  innovation  justly  disapproved  by 
the  Church,  to  which  Jesus  Christ  has  entrusted 
the  care  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  not 
excepting  funeral  ceremonies.  Those  of  which  she 
makes  use  at  the  death  of  her  children  are  venerable 
by  their  antiquity,  full  of  meaning  and  consolation. 
All  that  presents  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful 
on  such  occasions  —  the  cross  and  the  holy  water, 
the  lights  and  the  incense,  the  tears  and  prayers — 
breathe  compassion  for  the  poor  souls,  faith  in  the 
divine  mercy,  and  the  hope  of  immortality.  What 
is  there  of  all  this  in  the  cold  wreath  of  violets?" 

We  hope  this  new  advocate  of  the  prisoners 
of  the  King  will  go  far  and  wide  on  its 
mission  of  charity  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Christ  in  Type  and  Prophecy.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Maas,  S.J.  Same  Publishers. 
There  are  few  volumes  of  equal  size  which 
contain  so  much  substantial  reading,  or  rep- 
resent so  much  learned  research,  as  this 
book.  It  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
exegetical  literature  of  our  language,  and  as 
such  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  every 
student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Father  Maas' 
work  has  this  rare  advantage  —  that  while 
it  is  technical  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  of  Bible  critics,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
so  clearly  written  and  so  rich  in  explanatory 
notes  as  to  be  within'  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  reader.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
initial  volume  of  a  voluminous  work,  and 
is  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the 
prophetical  writings  in  relation  to  Christ. 

There  are  no  m  )re  beautiful  texts  in  the 
sacred    writings   than   those   in   which    the 
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Messias  is  foretold;  and,  if  we  except  His 
miracles,  no  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Our  L,ord 
is  so  striking  as  the  prophecies  that  were 
uttered  of  His  life  and  death.  Naturally, 
therefore,  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny  by  sceptical  critics,  who 
would  gladly  explain  away  their  supernatural 
character.  On  reading  a  book  like  this,  how- 
ever, one  is  surprised  to  discover  how  very 
few  are  the  real  difficulties  which  present 
themselves,  and  how  many  of  them  exist  only 
in  the  imagination  and  hyperbole  of  super- 
ficial students.  Father  Maas  makes  a  learned 
aod  complete  defence  of  these  prophecies, 
and  this  fact  alone  would  render  his  book 
highly  valuable. 

This  volume  is  specially  commendable  for 
its  modernity.  Father  Maas  has  not  neglected 
St.  Jerome  nor  the  other  great  commentators; 
they  are  here  in  a  body,  and  with  undimin- 
ished authority.  But  to  their  testimony  he 
has  added  the  results  of  modern  erudition. 
Dr.  Briggs  and  Prof  Smith  are  quoted  side  by 
side  with  ancient  scholars,  and  modern 
objections  are  met  in  a  frank  and  convincing 
spirit.  The  book,  which  is  tastily  bound,  will 
be  highly  useful,  especially  to  the  clergy. 

Undkr  a  C1.0UD.  By  M.  F.  S.  L,ondon : 
The  Catholic  Truth  Society. 
' '  Under  a  Cloud ' '  teaches  a  wholesome 
moral  lesson  under  the  pleasing  guise  of  a 
story.  The  members  of  an  English  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  mother,  son,  and  two  daughters, 
meeting  with  a  reverse  of  fortune,  are  forced  to 
leave  a  charming  country  home,  and  cast  their 
lot  with  the  bread-winners  of  I^ondon.  The 
son  and  hero  of  the  story,  Cyril  Charlton,  a 
manly  young  fellow  of  twenty,  by  his  refusal 
to  deny  Christ  before  men,  loses  a  lucrative 
position  and  forfeits  great  expectations.  The 
sacrifice,  however,  is  not  without  fruit,  as  it 
awakens  his  employer,  Mr.  Harland,  to  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  leads  to  the  righting  of  a 
wrong  of  many  years'  standing.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  brave  spirit  and  generosity  of  the 
youth  appeal  to  the  better  nature  of  his 
employer,  who  eventually  makes  him  heir  to 
the  Harland  estates.  Then  follows  a  return 
to  the  happy  rural  home,  and  all  the  delights 
therein  implied.  The  book  can  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  Catholic  youth  with  the  con- 
fidence that  it  will  effect  good. 
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Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  ,  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  James  Keegan,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Louis,  whose  happy  death  took  place  in  Ireland, 
on  the  sth  ult. 

Mr.  Edward  Carroll,  who  met  with  a  sudden  death 
in  Chicago,  on  the  4th  ult. 

Mrs.  John  Burke,  of  Paterson,  N.  J,,  whose  life 
closed  peacefully  on  the  15th  ult. 

Mrs.  Diana  Bradley,  who  passed  away  on  the  14th 
ult.,  at  Whippany,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Hugh  Moore,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  13th  ult. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Schott,  who  died  recently  in  Chicago,  111. 

Andrew  Shields,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa ;  Mr.  Terrence 
C.  O'Reilly,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Bridget  Hickey, 
Willimantic,  Conn.  ;  Miss  Margaret  Crowley, 
Chicago,  ill. ;  Joseph  Whaley,  Lowell,  Mass.  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Gallagher,  Mrs.  H.  Hogan,  and  Patrick  Brady, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Lynch,  Miss 
Mary  A.  Hurley,  Mr.  Cornelius  Mahony,  and  Mr. 
John  Brouthers,  Wappinger's  Falls,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Burke,  Mansfield,  111. ;  Mr.  John  Tracey 
and  Mr.  John  Breen,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Mr.  James 
Farley  and  Mr.  Michael  Reynolds,  Waterbury, 
Conn. ;  and  Mr,  Patrick  Curtin,  Winsted,  Conn. 

May. they  rest  in  peace! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 


T^y  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi,  18. 

For  the  Ursuline  Indian  Mission  : 

John  J.  Panken,  50  cts.;  Mrs.  W.  Mullen,  50  cts.; 
A  Subscriber,  New  Haven,  |i;  Mary  A.  Smith,  |i; 
Two  Children  of  Mary,  |i;  Edward  McGarry,  |i;  A 
Friend,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  $2 ;  Miss  Mary  Monihan, 
$1.25;  John  Clinton,  |2;  Mrs.  Catharine  Bixby,  |i; 
Mrs.  Mary  Tobin,  $1 ;  In  honor  of  the  Holy  Family,  %\ ; 
A  Friend,  Baltimore,  $5;  A  Friend,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
50  cts.;  A  Friend,  St.  Francis'  Seminary,  50  cts.;  J.  B. 
Mattingly,  $1 ;  J.  C.  Brunner,  %\ ;  A  Friend,  Fort 
Logan,  Col.,  50 cts. ;  W.  M,,  |i ;  John  Donegan,  50  cts. ; 
Friends,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  |2;  A  Student,  New 
York,  %7.\  J.  Donahue,  $r. 

The  Cause  of  the  Ven.  Cur6  d'Ars  : 

A  Bishop,  I5;   Ellen  J.  Hyde,  |io. 

The  Maori  Mission : 

K.H.,$i;  Reverend ,  |5;  A  Friend,  Sandy  Hill, 

N.Y.,|i. 

The  Lepers  in  Japan: 

In  behalf  of  Julia  Fitzgerald,  I5. 


UND^R    THS    MANTI.S    OP    OUR    BI,:eSSKD    MOTHER. 


A  Little  Boy's  Rhyme. 

BY    SYI^VIA    HUNTING. 

^1 Y  little  body  is  made  by  God 

'    '   Of  soft,  warm  flesh,  and  crimson  blood 

The  little  bones  are  placed  within, 

And  over  all  is  laid  the  skin. 

My  little  body  its  bones  may  break, 
A  fall  or  blow  my  life  may  take  ; 
Or  through  a  fever  hot  and  red, 
Quick  as  a  flash  I  may  be  dead. 

*' And  your  little  soul,  where  does  it  lie?" 
That  is  not  little,  and  can  not  die. 
Whenever  I  sin,  it  gets  a  stain; 
When  I  sin,  it  gives  Jesus  pain. 

He  keeps  us  ever  in  His  care, 
Both  soul  and  body,  everywhere. 
And  always  this  my  prayer  must  be, 
Jesus  and  Mary,  watch  over  me. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack 
leigh's  Ladder. 


Clium- 


IV.— Baby. 

ACK,  sitting  opposite  Baby 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  felt 
like  an  invalid.  His  mother 
was  a  different  person  at  the 
dinner  table.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  had  rather  a  fierce  look,  with  her 
soft  bands  of  brown  hair  covered  with  a 
blue  veil,  and  a  dusting  brush  held  upright 


in  her  hand.  But  now,  in  the  soft 
candlelight — Mr.Chumleigh  abhorred  gas- 
lights at  dinner, — she  looked  very  sweet 
and  gentle  indeed.  There  was  a  beautiful 
gold  comb  in  her  hair,  and  she  smiled'' 
on  everybody — even  on   Baby   Maguire. 

Baby  Maguire  was  the  cousin  of  Jack 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  nine  years 
old;  his  mother  and  father  were  obliged 
to  go  to  Cuba  for  the  winter,  and  Baby 
had  been  left  in  his  aunt's  care.  Baby 
was  not  pretty:  his  ears  stood  out  on  both 
sides  of  his  head  like  wings,  and  he  had 
many  freckles  on  his  nose.  His  kind 
mother  had  always  combed  his  hair  to 
make  a  bang  over  a  forehead  which  on 
this  occasion — the  26th  of  December  — 
showed  two  large  bumps  and  a  scar. 
Baby,  however,  preferred  to  wear  his  hair 
after  a  manner  he  called  "  Pompey-door ' ' ; 
and  the  struggle  between  the  downward 
bang  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
new  style  added  to  the  ragged  appearance 
of  Baby's  head.  He  had  large  blue  eyes, 
which  easily  filled  with  tears;  his  teeth 
had  gone  out  some  time  ago,  and  he  had 
now  only  one  large,  brand-new  one  in  the 
front  of  his  mouth. 

Baby  was  a  power  when  he  wept — and 
he  wept  often.  He  wxinkled  his  whole 
face,  opened  his  mouth,  and  let  the  tears 
roll  down  his  cheeks.  People  "gave  in" 
to  Baby  when  he  wept,  because  he  howled. 
If  Baby  had  been  her  own  child,  Mrs. 
Chumleigh  would  have  settled  him  very 
soon ;  but  what  could  she  do  to  the  dear 
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did  of  her  sister  Nora  —  the  apple 
Nora's  eye,  the  core  of  Nora's  heart? 

*'Do  not  whip  him,"  said  Nora  at 
parting.  "He  is  such  a  sensitive  child; 
he  has  sufiered  so  much  from  pneumonia, 
you  know  a  breeze  would  carry  him  oflf. 
And  when  I  see  the  dear  angel  again,  I 
shall  know  whether  he  has  been  happy  or 
not  in  your  keeping.  Treat  him  even  more 
gently  than  you  treat  your  own  children. ' ' 

Mrs.  Chumleigh  promised,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  And  later  Nora  had  sent  a 
phonographic  message  to  her  sister ;  and 
Mrs.  Chumleigh  felt  as  if  a  voice  had 
come  from  another  world  when  the 
phonograph  spoke  in  her  sister's  tones : 

"Treat  my  Baby  gently  !" 

Baby  often  mentioned  this.  He  tried 
to  lead  people  to  believe  that  he  was  an 
orphan,  because  his  parents  were  away  ; 
and  often  spoke  of  his  suflferings  from 
' '  ammonia. ' ' 

Jack  felt  like  an  invalid  as  he  looked 
at  Baby's  face  across  the  table.  All  that 
could  be  seen  of  Baby  was  an  enormous 
white  collar  and  a  flaming  red  necktie. 
He  grinned  at  Jack. 

"Dillon's  little  brother  says  he  can 
*do'  you.  Jack.  And  Faky  Dillon  isn't 
much  bigger 'n  me,"  remarked  Baby,  as 
he  plunged  his  spoon  into  his  soup. 

Mr.  Chumleigh  glanced  at  Baby  from 
under  his  grey  eyebrows. 

"Don't  talk  slang.  Baby,"  he  said; 
"and  eat  your  dinner." 

"I  am,"  said  Baby. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  being  an  invalid 
"when  one  is  just  well  enough  to  eat  all 
he  wants  and  to. receive  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  Susan  bent  over  Jack's  chair. 
She  asked  him  if  his  soup  was  just  right. 

"  We're  going  to  have  the  jelly  omelet, 
though  the  priest's  not  come,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  * '  and  cook  has  made  you  a  peach 
tart — all  for  yourself." 

"I'd  rather  you'd  send  it  over  to  the 
little  boy,"  he  whispered  in  return. 

This   answer  almost  brought  tears   to 


Susan's  eyes.  She  remembered,  with  a 
pang,  that  only  two  days  ago  she  had 
thrown  out  fifty  agates,  which  she  found 
in  the  kitchen  closet,  where  they  had  no 
business  to  be, — and  they   were  Jack's  ! 

"There's  a  tart  for  the  orphan,  too," 
she  answered,  still  in  a  whisper. 

Baby's  ears  were  so  arranged  that  they 
missed  nothing  whispered  within  yards  of 
them.  He  opened  his  mouth  wide,  too ; 
*  and  this  seemed  to  assist  his  hearing. 
He  heard  the  whisper.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Chumleigh  never  heard  anything  when 
he  was  eating.  •  He  chattered  to  his  father 
about  bicycles,  and  told  all  about  the  big 
mastiff  he  had  seen  at  the  Dillons. 

In  the  meantime  Susan  went  in  and 
out,  bringing  and  taking  dishes ;  but 
always  with  great  solicitude  for  Jack.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chumleigh  were  accustomed  to 
Susan's  "ways" ;  she  had  been  a  member 
of  the  household  a  long  time,  and  she 
had  many  privileges. 

Jack  began  to  feel  very  virtuous ;  for  it 
was  seldom  that  Susan  had  no  grievance 
against  him. 

"You're  quiet.  Jack,"  said  his  father. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"What's  the  matter^  sir?"  spoke  up 
Susan.  "The  matter  is  that  the  poor 
child's  just  been  breaking  his  heart  over 
them  Greeks." 

"  Themgreeksf''  asked  Mr.  Chumleigh, 
in  amazement.  "What  are  they?  I 
thought  you  were  to  study  to-day,  Jack." 

"Study,  sir?"  promptly  replied  Susan. 
"It's  murder  I  call  it, for  that  Miss  McBride 
to  give  the  boy  such  tasks.  If  I  tried  to 
read  about  the  queer  creatures,  my  head 
would  be  in  a  whirl." 

Mrs.  Chumleigh  moved  her  eyebrows. 
Susan  took  the  hint  and  was  silent. 

"Jack  was  backward  in  his  Grecian 
history,  so  he  had  to  stay  in  his  room 
until  he  caught  up,'"'  said  Jack's  mother. 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  replied  Mr.  Chum- 
leigh. "What  a  sensationalist  Susan  is  !'* 

"Is  that  all!"  repeated  Susan  to  the 
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cook.    "And    tliem    murdering   the    poor 
child  with  their  education!" 

"Just  think!"  Thomas Jeflferson  began. 
"A  boy  killed  a  little  orphan's  canary- 
bird  with  a  slingshot,  and  knocked  over 
his  flower- pot.  The  orphan  is  a  friend  of 
cook's;  she  told  me  about  it, — a  poor, 
little  orphan  with  no  father  or  mother." 

*'I'm  almost  an  orphan!"  cried  Baby, 
trying  to  get  his  knife  from  his  mouth 
before  Mrs.  Chumleigh  could  see  him. 
"Cook's  friend  ain't  the  only  orphan'  in 
the  world." 

"He's  a  real  orphan,"  ^id  Thomas. 

* '  He  never  had  ammonia.  I  had  twenty- 
seven  hot  plasters  on  me  at  once,  and  I 
never  will  be  well.  Ma  said  I'd  never  be 
without  nerves  as  long  as  I  live." 

Mr.  Chumleigh  smiled;  he  was  indul- 
gent to  Baby.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a 
little  boy,  too.  Mr.  Chumleigh  was  not  so 
indulgent  to  him. 

"But  this  is  a  real  orphan,"  persisted 
Thomas  Jeflferson;  "and  cook  told  me  all 
about  it.  She  thinks  Bob  Bently  shot  the 
stone.  Can  you  'do'  Bob  Bently,  Jack  ?  " 

"No  slang,"  said  his  father,  severely. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  'do'  ?" 

"Oh,  licking  the  other  fellow,  of 
course ! ' '  said  Thomas  Jeflferson.  ' '  It  isn'  t 
any  harm  if  the  other  fellow  hits  you 
first;  it  isn't  a  sin,  you  know.  Of  course 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  jump  on  him  if  you 
were  bigger  than  he  was,  and  to  hurt 
him  very  much.   That  would  be  mean." 

"But  what  about  this  orphan?"  asked 
Mr.  Chumleigh. 

"  Oh,  I  forget  !  "  said  Thomas,  whose 
gift  of  speech  was  as  remarkable  as  Baby's 
gift  of  hearing.  "He  is.  poor.  He  had 
only  the  canary-bird  ;  he  had  a  hump 
on  his  back,  and  a  boy — cook  says  Bob 
Bently — threw  a  stone  into  his  mother's 
window — " 

"He  can't  be  an  orphan  if  he  has  a 
mother, ' '  said  Baby.  "  I'  ve  got  you  there. ' ' 

"Then  you're  not  a  real  orphan. 
Aunt  Nora — " 


"I  am!" 
"You're  not!" 


"Thomas  Jeflferson,"  said  Mrs.  Chum- 
leigh, slowly,  "you  will  leave  the  table  if 
you  continue  to  talk  in  this  way." 

"Why  don't  you  speak  to  Baby?" 
murmured  Thomas.    "He  began  it." 

"lam  sensitive,"  Baby  said ;  "and  if 
people  are  cross,  it  makes  me  have  nerves. " 

Thomas  Jeflferson  made  motions  at  Baby 
expressive  of  vengeance,  and  went  on  to 
tell  of  the  wickedness  of  the  boy  who 
had  killed  the  cripple's  canary-bird. 

"If  he  were  my  son,"  said  Mr. 
Chumleigh,  "I  should  punish  him  most 
severely.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  own 
such  a  boy." 

Jack  dropped  his  fork. 

"Suppose  he  didn't  mean  to  do  it?" 
he  said.  "  Boys  sometimes  do  such  things 
thoughtlessly." 

"A  boy  that  would  be  so  careless  of 
other  people  as  to  use  a  slingshot  in  that 
way  would  deserve  no  mercy." 

Jack  did  not  reply. 

"I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Bently. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  has  such  a  son." 

Jack  felt  .as  if  he  were  choking. 

' '  Uncle  Ferrier  has  sent  another  box 
of  things  from  his  rooms.  He  sails  next 
week,"  said  Mrs.  Chumleigh.  "He  writes 
that  he  shall  not  need  them,  and  that 
the  box  is  to  be  taken  up  to  Jack's  room. 
You're  to  do* as  you  please  with  all  the 
things,  Jack.  I  suppose  they  are  very 
pretty  ;  for  Uncle  Fenier's  rooms  were 
lovely.  You're  lucky  to  be  Uncle  Ferrier's 
godson." 

"I  know  I  am." 

At  other  times  Jack's  heart  would  have 
been  lifted  at  the  thought  of  the  hidden 
beauties  in  Uncle  Ferrier's  box.  The 
things  he  had  already '  received  for  his 
room  were  admired  by  all  his  friends.  He 
had  the  handsomest  room  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  it  was  decided  by  a  committee  of 
the  neighboring  boys  that  it  was  even 
finer  than  Dick  Selwin's  room,  which  was 


papers. 

[|fc*'Oh,  my!"    cried   Thomas  Jefferson. 

^^HOur  Jack  will  have  a  stunning  room." 

^f  Baby  put  on  an  air  of  injury. 

'* Nobody  thinks  of  me,"  he  said,  screw- 
ing up  his  face  as  if  tears  of  grief  were 
about  to  burst  from  his  eyes.    "I  am  only 
'  an  orphan." 

,^^  At  this  moment  Susan  entered  with  the 

^^^fceets.  She  paused,  and  put  the  peacli 

^^Hrt  near  Jack. 

^Br  *'It's  just  a  little  thing  cook  made  for 
Jack  here,  because  he  is  not  well." 

Mr.  Chumleigh  frowned.  It  was  his 
inion  that  the  cook's  discrimination  was 
something  not  to  be  encouraged ;  but  his 
wife  had  a  certain  awe  of  the  ruler  of  the 
kitchen,  and  was  glad  to  know  that  she 
was  in  a  good  humor.  Mr.  Chumleigh  saw 
this,  so  he  was  silent. 

Jack  looked  at  the  tart.  Cook  was  cele- 
brated for  her  tarts,  and  this  had  a  froth 
of  delicious-looking  meringue  on  it.  After 
all,  perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  reward  of  goodness  without  having 
been  especially  good.  He  moved  the  tart 
toward  him,  intending  to  give  some  of 
it  to  Baby  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
remembered  that  the  latter  did  not  like 
peach  tart:  he  preferred  pies  with  plenty 
of  crust  on  top. 

"If  Jack's  ill,"  called  out  Baby,  "peach 
tart  is  bad  for  him.  When  I  was  ill  and 
ate  too  many  cookies,  I  couldn't  go  to 
school  next  day." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Chumleigh. 
"It  will  not  do  to  take  chances.  Jack 
must  be  at  school  to-morrow,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  well.  Susan,  give  that  tart 
to  Baby.  Tom  doesn't  like  it,  I  know." 

Susan,  with  fire  in  her  eye,  was  obliged 
to  put  the  delicacy  at  Baby's  place.  Jack 
could  only  give  him  a  look.  And  Baby, 
with  his  lips  covered  with  the  meringue^ 
called  out : 

"You  needn't  make  faces  at  me, Jackson 
Chumleigh!    I'm  as  good  as  you  are." 
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"Jack  must  be  a  very  good  boy," 
whispered  Mr.  Chumleigh,  with  a  smile, 
to  his  wife,  "to  please  the  servants.  I 
have  been  trying  for  sixteen  years,  and  I 
am  sure  the  cook  wouldn't  make  a  peach 
tart  for  me. " 

His  wife  gave  him  a  reproachful  glance. 

"  Hush!"  she  said.  "  Susan  might  hear 
you,  and  tell  cook  you're  sarcastic;  and  if 
she'd  leave  us,  I  don't  know  what  I'd  do." 

Baby  ate  the  tart  with  much  superfluous 
smacking  of  the  lips.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  sympathized  with  his  brother,  admin- 
istered a  kick  or  two  under  the  table. 
At  the  last  attempt.  Baby  drew  up  his 
legs  suddenly,  and  Thomas  struck  the 
table  with  a  resounding  bang. 

"What  does  this  mean,  sir?"  asked 
his  father.    "You  can  go  to  bed  at  once." 

Thomas  went  upstairs,  and  Baby  grinned; 
he  betook  himself  to  Thomas'  collection 
of  books,  which  he  was  not  usually  allowed 
to  touch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chumleigh  and 
Jack  played  two  games  of  euchre,  and 
then  Jack  went  upstairs  to  look  over  his 
lesson  in  Grecian  history  again.  Uncle 
Perrier's  box  was  in  his  room,  I  but  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  open  it.  He  went 
resolutely  to  work,  and  mastered  the  last 
few  pages  of  the  lesson  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  noticed  that  there  was  no  light 
in  the  room  of  the  little  boy.  He  lit  the 
beautiful  pink  lamp  Uncle  Ferrier  had 
given  him,  but  it  gave  him  no  pleasure : 
he  felt  like  a  thief.  He  had  been  praised, 
and  he  had  not  deserved  it.  He  had  been 
afraid  to  say  that  he,  not  Bob  Bently,  had 
shot  the  stone ;  and  Bob  Bently  had  been 
blamed.  He  was  disgusted  with  himself. 
And  yet  if  he  told,  Susan  and  the  cook 
would  dislike  him,  his  father  would  punish 
him,  his  mother  would  be  very  sorrowful, 
and  Baby — that  hateful  Baby! — would 
grin.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  never 
could  tell, — he  never,  never  would.  If 
Uncle  Ferrier  knew,  he  might  take  all 
the  beautiful  things  away,  to  give  them 
perhaps  to  Baby. 
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Jack  liad  never  cared  much  for  his  room 
until  Uncle  Ferrier  had  given  him  the 
means  of  making  it  pretty;  now  he  would 
not  go  back  to  his  old  ways  under  any 
circumstances.  No,  he  would  not  tell  ; 
people  might  blame  Bob  Bently  as  much 
as  they  chose,  he  would  not  tell. 

He  thought  the  whole  matter  over 
again.  He  was  a  thief,  he  said  to  himself ; 
for  he  was  enjoying  Bob  Bently' s  reputa- 
tion. Suppose  his  father  should  speak  to 
Bob  Bently 's  father!  It  made  him  shiver 
to  think  of  it. 

"I  will  tell  it  in  confession,"  Jack 
thought;  ''and  that  will  settle  it.  I  can 
forget  it  then." 

This  sudden  resolution  made  him  feel 
better  for  a  moment.  He  was  too  well 
instructed  to  get  much  comfort  out  of  it. 
He  argued  that  he  had  committed  no  sin 
in  trying  to  shoot  the  sparrows, — so  that 
there  would  be  no  use  in  telling  that  he 
tried  to  shoot  sparrows  on  his  own  roof. 
And  he  knew  that  the  injustice  lay  in  his 
hiding  the  consequence  of  an  accident,  , 
and  allowing  Bob  Bently  to  bear  the 
blame.  If  he  confessed  this,  he  would  have 
to  be  sorry  for  the  sin,  and  make  satisfac- 
tion by  telling  the  truth.  Perspiration 
began  to  come  out  on  his  forehead ;  he 
was  utterly  wretched. 

(To    be  continued.) 


Two  Musical  Dogs. 


It  is  said  that  there  have  been  dogs 
with  what  might  be  called  an  ear  for 
music.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  fine 
animal  that  used  to  go  daily  to  the  parade 
of  soldiers  before  the  Tuileries  in  the 
sad  days  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
attended  that  function  of  the  troops  so 
regularly  that  the  soldiers  named  him 
Parade.  His  true  name  was  never  known. 
After  a  while  they  began  inviting  him  to 
dinner,  a  politeness  he  was  never  known 


to  refuse.  He  always  kept  close  to  the 
musicians  in  the  evolutions,  marching 
when  they  marched,  halting  when  they 
halted  ;  and  invariably  keeping  his  head 
a  little  on  one  side,  as  if  listening,  when 
they  played. 

Several  of  the  musicians^once  followed 
him,  to  find  out  to  whom  he  belonged ; 
and  only  discovered  that  after  dinner  he 
always  went  to  the  theatre  and  took  a 
seat  next  to  the  orchestra.  If  the 
musicians  played  well,  he  wagged  his  tail, 
and  testified  his  approbation  as  well  as 
a  dog  could;  but  if  the  music  was  unin- 
teresting, he  yawned  and  stared  about 
the  theatre. 

There  is  another  true  story  of  a  dog — 
an  English  dog  this  time — that  belonged 
to  an  old  blind  organ-grinder,  whom 
he  used  to  lead  about  by  a  string.  One 
morning  when  the  old  man  and  his 
faithful  companion  awoke,  the  organ  was 
gone,  having  been  stolen  while  they  slept. 
What  to  do  the  grinder  did  not  know ; 
but  when  the  time  came  to  sally  out  into 
the  street,  the  dog  led  him  about  as  usual, 
and  people  gave  him  pennies  as  before. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  so  very  sorry  to 
miss  the  playing,  which  was  doubtless 
not  too  fine. 

One  day  an  organ  sounded  near  by  ; 
and  Master  Doggie  pricked  up  his  ears, 
and  in  a  minute  passers-by  were  amazed 
to  see  him  jumping  at  the  man  who  was 
playing  it,  and  barking  furiously.  The 
owner  had  not  recognized  his  own  instru- 
ment, but  the  dog  had ;  and  the  thief  ran 
away  as  fast  as  he  could,  leaving  his 
ill-gotten  instrument  to  the  delighted 
old  man. 


Johnnie's  Puzzle. 

■p)OOR  Johnnie  felt  quite  uneasy : 
*^    He'd  eaten  too  much  cake; 
And  he  said,  with  voice  most  rueful : 
"A  puzzle  I  will  make — 
What  word,  if  you  take  the  c  from  it, 
You  still  may  feel  the  ache?" 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.— St.  Luke.  I.  48. 
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In  Exile. 


Devotion   to  the  Blessed  Virgin    in 
Spain. 


N  the  days  of  my  childhood  I  dreamed, 
Whenever  I  came  to  the  sea, 
Of  the  land  of  the  sun,  and  it  seemed 

lyike  a  foretaste  of  Eden  to  be. 


A  land  where  the  sky  bent  to  kiss, 
In  rapture,  the  waters  beyond ; 

And  I  thought  that  to  dwell  there  were  bliss. 
And  my  soul  with  its  yearning  grew  fond. 

The  stars  of  that  wonderful  clime 
Made  glorious,  I  fancied,  the  night. 

Where  the  hour-laden  river  of  Time 
Flowed  on  in  a  strain  of  delight. 


I 


It  is  mine :  to  the  hope  of  my  youth 
I  have  sailed  far  away  and  away ; 

And  the  dream  of  my  heart  is  a  truth — 
In  a  paradise  day  follows  day. 


*  Neath  skies  ever  cloudless  and  fair. 
In  a  vision  uf  blue  lies  the  sea; 

And  the  stars  of  my  fancy  are  there 
In  the  shining  they  prophesied  me. 

But  the  feet  have  grown  weary  and  weak 
That  turned  to  the  wave-girdled  shore. 

And  the  hope  that  once  glowed  on  my  cheek 
No  sunshine  can  ever  restore. 

For  the  L,ord  is  my  I,ord,  and  He  willed 
To.  chasten  one  life  at  a  breath ; 

And  the  heart  of  the  exile  is  filled 
With  a  loneliness  sadder  than  death. 

S.  H. 


N  ardent  love  and  devotion  ta 
Our  Lady  has  ever  been  the 
special  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  from  the  ear- 
liest Christian  times  down  to  our  own  day. 
The  Blessed  Virgin,  under  one  or  other 
of  her  sweet  appellations  (and  in  Spain 
every  parish  and  church  has  some  partic- 
ular title  under  which  it  delights  to 
honor  her),  has  always  been  united  to 
the  triumphs  of  the  Spanish  armies ;  her 
name  has  been  their  watchword  and  war- 
cry,  and  to  her  protection  and  intercession 
has  the  Spaniard  ever  turned  in  all  the 
supreme  crises .  of  his  country. 

Our  lyady  of  Covadunga  was  the  beacon 
to  which  all  eyes  were  turned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reconquest ;  and  St. 
Ferdinand  attributed  all  his  victories  to 
the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Kings, 
•  whose  statue  he  carried  before  him  on  his 
saddle  in  all  his  battles.  This  statue— 
a  small,  beautifully  carved  figure  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  sitting  with  the  Divine 
Child  on  her  lap  —  is  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Seville,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Ferdinand,  where  the  Saint's  body  is 
preserved  in  a  splendid  glass  tomb.  Over 
the  niche  in  which  the  statue  rests, 
and  which  is  adorned  with  red  velvet 
hangings,  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  are 
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the  words :  ^^ Per  me  reges  regnant,'*'^ 
In  the  history  of  Madrid,  in  all  her 
struggles  with  the  infidels,  another  ven- 
-erated  image,  that  of  the  Virgin  de  la 
Alraudena,  is  inseparably  bound  up  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  call  to  mind 
the  glorious  sacrifices  of  Zaragoza,  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  without  thinking 
of  the  Virgin  del  Pilar,  the  devotion  to 
whom  animated  so  many  heroes.  The 
Patroness  of  Granada  has  always  been 
Our  Lady  of  Anguish  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  reconquest  of  that  town,  the  crowning 
effort  of  so  many  centuries,  is  full  of  noble 
and  chivalrous  deeds  done  in  her  name. 

Who  has  not  read  of  the  valiant 
knight,  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar,  who 
rode  from  the  camp  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to 
the  very  gates  of  Granada,  occupied  by  the 
hostile  Moors ;  where,  overpowering  the 
sleeping  sentinels,  he  entered  by  a  postern 
over  the  Darro,  and,  putting  spurs  to 
his  horse,  never  drew  rein  till  he  reached 
the  principal  mesquita^  or  mosque?  There 
he  dismounted,  and,  kneeling  down  on 
the  ground  opposite  the  closed  door,  he 
solemnly  dedicated  it  to  Our  Lady,  prom- 
ising her  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
it  should  be  a  Christian  temple.  In  proof 
thereof,  he  took  a  parchment  on  which 
was  written  ^'' Ave  Maria^^^  and  pinned 
it  to  the  door  with  his  dagger.  This 
-done,  he  remounted  his  horse,  and  returned 
as  he  had  come,  at  full  gallop ;  though 
by  this  time  the  whole  city  was  in  alarm, 
and  soldiers  rushing  hither  and  thither. 
The  valiant  Pulgar,  overthrowing  some, 
trampling  down  others,  and  astonishing 
all,  continued  his  headlong  course,  reached 
the  postern,  and  returned  untouched  to 
the   Christian   camp. 

Another  Christian  knight,  Garcilaso  de 
la  Vega,  challenged  and  overcame  in 
mortal  combat,  in  sight  of  the  Moorish 
and  Christian  armies,  the  Moor  Tarfe, 
^ho  had  insulted  Our  Lady's  name.  But 
Spanish  history  is  full  of  such  deeds;  and 


to-day,  at  the  end  of  the  sceptical  nine- 
teenth century,  the  same  faith  and  valor 
which  animated  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish 
knights  and  warriors  of  old,  are  still  to 
be  found  flourishing  in  those  of  their 
descendants. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  that  gallant 
young  King,  the  late  Alfonso  XIL,  on  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  after  he  was  proclaimed 
King,  was  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
Our  Lady  in  the  Cathedral  of  Valencia. 
Humbly  kneeling  before  her  ancient  statue, 
venerated  under  the  name  of  Nuestra 
Seiiora  de  los  Desamparados,  he  laid  his 
general's  staflf  at  her  feet,  begging  of  her 
to  guide  and  direct  him  to  govern  his 
people  wisely -and  well,  and  bring  peace 
and  prosperity  to  his  beloved  Spain, 
distracted  and  torn  by  civil  war.  And 
when,  after  a  few  months'  time,  during 
which  this  monarch  of  seventeen  aston- 
ished the  oldest  generals  by  his  energy, 
sagacity  and  daring — and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  often  frightened  them  out 
of  their  wits  by  his  utter  disregard  of 
danger, — he  returned  to  Madrid  crowned 
with  victory,  and  hailed  on  all  sides  as 
the  peacemaker  and  savior  of  his  country, 
for  having  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous 
Carlist  war,  he  modestly  attributed  all 
his  success  to  the  intercession  of  his  holy 
Patroness,  *'the  real  Captain-General  of 
Spain,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  her;  and 
laid  his  laurels  and  trophies  at  her  feet  in 
the  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha. 

Not  one  single  Saturday — unless  when 
unavoidably  absent  from  Madrid,  or  pre- 
^vented  by  illness — during  his  too  short 
reign  of  eleven  years,  did  King  Alfonso 
miss  attending  in  state  the  traditional 
Salve  *  at  the  Basilica  of  Atocha,  with 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  it  has  been 

*  The  Saturday  Salve  was  temporarily  transferred 
from  the  Basilica  of  Atocha  to  the  Church  of  the 
Buen  Suceso  about  a  year  ago,  when,  owing  to  the 
ancient  Basilica  being  in  an  unsafe  state,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  tear  it  down,  and  reconstruct  a 
new  one  on  its  site.  Meanwhile  the  historical  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha  is  in  the  Buen  Suceso. 
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the  custom  of  the  Catholic  monarchs  of 
Spain  to  honor  Our  Lady. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Cathedral  of 
Malaga  witnessed  another  scene  worthy 
of  the  days  of  the  ''Grand  Captains'^ 
and  the  reconquest  of  Spain,  when  the 
veteran  General,  Martinez  Campos  (hardly 
recovered  from  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  anarchist  bombs  of  Barcelona),*  knelt 
before  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Victories, 
the  Patroness  of  Malaga,  to  ask  her  aid 
and  protection  before  embarking  for 
Melilla,  to  take  command  of  the  Spanish 
troops  there,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war 
of  the  savage  horde  of  Riflf,  who  had 
massacred  so  many  innocent  victims  and 
insulted  the  flag  of  Spain.  This  act  of 
devotion  to  Mary  was  characteristic  of  the 
proclaimer  of  Alfonso  XII.  in  Sagunto,  the 
hero  of  Reo  del  Urgel,  and  the  pacificador 
of  Cuba,  whose  valor  has  often  been 
tried,  but  never  found  wanting. 

After  a  solemn  Salve  had  been  sung, 
with  full  orchestral  accompaniment,  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  ascended  the  pulpit 
and  spoke  a  few  words,  saying  that  the 
flag  and  honor  of  their  country  had  been 
intrusted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  illus- 
trious General,  the  ''hero  of  a  hundred 
battles,"  whom  he  recommended  to  elevate 
his  spirit  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  there, 
where  the  true  God  was  not  adored,  he 
might  implant  the  Cross  of  Christ.  "Mean- 
while," added  the  prelate,  "the  people  of 
Malaga,  with  their  clergy  at  their  head, 
will  pray  to  God  for  the  success  of  this 
great  enterprise;  begging  the  intercession 
of  the  glorious  Virgin,  that  our  armies 
may  be  completely  victorious."  Before 
leaving  the  Cathedral,  the  General  knelt 
at  the  Bishop's  feet,  and,  in  a  voice 
broken  with  emotion,  begged  his  episcopal 
blessing. 


*  At  the  very  moment  that  the  bomb  was  thrown 
under  the  General's  horse's  feet  in  the  streets  of 
Barcelona,  his  wife  and  daughters  were  praying  in 
the  church  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
'  to  which  may  be  attributed  his  almost  miraculous 
escape  from  death. 


Devotion  to  the  Blessed .  Virgin  is  not 
confined  to  the  upper  classes  or  to  the 
military:  it  is  widespread  and  deep-seated 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  people  of  all 
classes  and  conditions.  It  comes  naturally 
to  them,  being  inherited  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  proudest  title  of  the 
Andalusians  for  their  beloved  Andalusia 
is  the  land  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin. 

The  serenos^  or  watchmen,  on  their 
rounds  at  night,  in  every  town  or  hamlet 
in  Spain,  herald  the  announcement  of 
each  hour  and  the  state  of  the  weather 
by  a  stentorian  ^^Ave  Maria  Purisima.^'* 
And  when  one  enters  a  house  or  shop  in 
which  there  does  not  happen  to  be  any 
one  at  the  moment,  one  is  expected  to- 
make  one's  presence  knowji  by  a  loud 
^^Ave  Maria  Purisima^\'  the  answer 
to  which  comes  at  once:  ^^ Sin  mancha. 
concebida  santisima, ' ' 

Algiers. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FI^ORA    HAINES    LOUGHEAD,    AUTHOR    OF    "TH]^ 

MAN  WHO  WAS    GUIIyTY,"  "THE   ABANDONED 

CI,AIM,"   ETC. 


VIII.— What  the  Fire  Goblins  Saw^ 

THERE  were  three  and  thirty  goblins- 
rioting  in  the  flames  of  Vesta  Mathieu's. 
open  coal-fire  one  February  night.  Three 
and  thirty  by  actual  count,  clad  in  coats- 
and  breeches  of  scarlet  and  gold,  with 
funny  little  cocj^ed  hats  on  their  heads. 
They  danced  and  capered  over  the  big 
blocks  of  coal  within  the  grate,  sending- 
a  radiant  glow  out  into  the  room  ;  and 
occasionally  looking  up  to  catch  the 
approving  glance  of  their  young  mistress^ 
who  sat  alone,  brooding  over  the  hearth. 
Her  beautiful  dark  hair,  uncoiled,  lay  about 
her  in  shining  masses,  and  her  luminous- 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  glowing  fire. 

There  was  a  soft  rap  on  the  door,  and 
the  goblins  suspended  their  antics  to  watch 
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a  small  figure  glide  across  the  room,  and 
sink  into  a  low  camp-chair  before  the 
fireplace. 

"Pho!  Only  that  little  snip  of  a  New 
York  girl,"  announced  one  of  the  goblins. 

Under  cover  of  the  semi- darkness,  the 
two  girls  began  a  confidential  chat. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something 
of  your  experience  in  making  your  way," 
the  visitor  urged. 

*'I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  to 
tell.  My  art,  in  a  crude  form,  was  a  part 
of  my  life,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember. 
I  was  always  scrawling.  How  troubled 
mother  used  to  be  at  the  pencil  marks*  I 
left  on  walls  and  window-sills  ! " 

She  laughed  a  low,  musical  laugh. 

''Then  it  is  as  I  thought.  Genius  is 
inborn,  not  inbred.  It  is  no  use  trying  to 
be  anything,  unless  you  feel  the  call  within 
you,"  said  Janet,  dejectedly.  "I  think  I 
am  '  blue '  to-night,  and  need  the  stimulus 
■of  some  brave  example.  Tell  me,  did  you 
have  much  of  a  struggle  before  you  met 
with  success?" 

Vesta  Mathieu's  face  grew  very  sober. 

"I  do  not  think  that  I  have  met  with 
any  very  notable  success  yet ;  but  there 
was  a  time,  in  the  beginning,  when  it  was 
a  hard  struggle,"  she  said.  "We  were  so 
poor.  My  father  died  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  my  mother  has  always  been  an  invalid. 
Yes,  we  have  had  hard  times.  I  never 
peddled  matches  from  door  to  door,  like 
the  little  girls  who  come  here;  but  I  have 
done  things  quite  as  unsuited  to  a  child. 
We  never  thought  that  my  rough  sketch- 
ing contained  any  meaning  or  promise. 
■One  horrible  winter  I  sorted  tobacco  in 
a  cigar  factory.  I  tried  to  work  in  the 
^pickle  factories'  in  the  fruit  season,  but 
cut  my  fingers  so  dreadfully  that  mother 
would  not  let  me  go  back.  There  is  so 
little  that  a  young  girl  can  do  here.  Have 
you  ever  been  inside  a  woollen  mill?" 

' '  I  was  once  in  the  offices  of  a  large 
factory.  I  have  never  been  among  the 
operatives. ' ' 


"I  have,"  said  Vesta,  briefly.  "Here 
in  San  Francisco  it  is  simply  a  chamber  of 
horrors  for  innocent  girls.  My  experience 
was  terrible.  I  used  to  put  tufts  of  wool 
in  my  ears  and  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  my 
work,  so  as  neither  to  see  nor  hear  them. 
Yes,  we  had  hard  times — such  bitter,  hard 
times!  My  dear  mother  could  not  have 
proper  food;  and,  in  spite  of  the  wretched 
shifts  we  made  to  live  cheaply,  bills  were 
always  accumulating  faster  than  we  could 
meet  them.  Many  times  I  have  cried 
myself  to  sleep  in  mother's  arms,  or  waked 
in  the  night  to  find  myself  sobbing  in 
my  dreams." 

A  tall  goblin,  who  had  been  intently 
listening,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  scarlet 
handkerchief,  with  which  he  wiped 
his  eyes,  then  flaunted  it  in  the  air 
reassuringly. 

"How  dreadful  it  must  have  been!  If  it 
had  been  only  yourself  alone ;  but  to  have 
your  mother  dependent  on  your  exertions, 
must  have  been  so  discouraging." 

"Discouraging  to  have  my  mo^  r 
dependent  on  me!"  repeated  the  girl, 
resentfully.  "I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
mother.  You  don't  know  what  a  help  she 
has  been  to  me.  Her  very  weakness  has 
been  an  inspiration.  There  is  nothing  so 
strengthening  as  warm  human  love.  Do 
you  think  I  could  have  had  courage  to  toil 
on  for  myself  alone?  Wherever  we  have 
been — and  we  have  lived  in  pinched 
quarters,  beside  which  this  is  palatial, — 
mother  has  kept  it  homelike  and  cheery. 
I  assure  you  that  housework  and  art,  or 
any  such  ideal  occupation,  do  not  go  well 
together.  One  can  not  serve  two  such 
exacting  and  conflicting  masters.  Con- 
centrate upon  the  honielier  duties,  and 
your  lofty  conceptions  take  flight.  Have 
you  visited  Miss  Twitcham's  room?" 

"Not  yet." 

"You  should.  They  are  a  homily  on 
the  subject — but  where  did  I  leave  off"? 
One   winter  I  was  folding  in  a  bindery. 
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There  was  a  lull  in  the  work,  and  I  took 
up  a  pencil  and  began  to  scrawl  over  some 
blank  sheets.  A  customer,  who  happened 
in,  looked  over  my  shoulder  in  passing. 
He  talked  a  little  with  me,  and  carried  off 
the  sheets  with  him.    A  few  days  later 

received  an  invitation  to  enter  the 
chool  of  Design.  I  thought  I  could 
ot:  we  needed  my  wages.  But  they 
■arranged  so  that  I  could  work  for  a 
portion  of  the  day  and  evening  in  the 
bindery.  In  ten  months  I  was  able  to 
make  crayon  portraits  that  paid  our 
way,  and  it  has  been  a  steady  growth 
since.'*  ^ 

' '  You  do  not  say  a  word  about  that 
beautiful  picture  you  placed  in  the  Exhi- 
bition before  you  left  school, — the  one 
that  made  such  a  sensation, ' '  said  Janet, 
feeling  defrauded  by  the  omission. 

' '  Because  I  have  always  had  a  suspicion 
that  a  fictitious  value  was  attached  to  it, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  work  of  one 
of.  yf^e.  pupils,  and  of  a  young  girl  at 
that.  I  shall  never  be  satisfied  that  I  ca\i 
do  anything  worth  while  until  I  put  a 
picture  somewhere  under  a  man*s  name, 
and  hear  the  world  speak  well  of  it." 

' '  You  spell  your  name  oddly, ' '  said 
Janet.  "There  is  a  man  in  New  York 
who  spells  his  name  the  same  way." 

"My  Uncle  Daniel  lives  in  New  York 
-city,"  replied  Vesta. 

"What!  Daniel  Mathieu,  the  banker, 
who  lives  in  that  beautiful  place  on 
Murray  Hill  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Duncan. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  really  your 
uncle?  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  in  the  State.  There 
are  no  more  aristocratic  people  in  the 
city.  I  can  not  understand  it  at  all, — he 
so  wealthy,  and  you  struggling  here. 
Wouldn't  he  help  you?  Is  it  possible  he 
is  so  close,  so  unfeeling — " 

"Not  at  all,"  interrupted  the  young 
artist,  coolly.  ^ '  We  could  not  be  almoners 
on  the  bounty  of  any  one." 

She  spoke  as  if  pride  of  independence 


and   of  self-maintenance   were   the  most 
natural  things  in  the  world. 

Her  friend's  face  wore  a  troubled  look. 
She  gazed  steadily  into  the  glowing  coals; 
but  she  did  not  observe  the  young  goblin 
who  climbed  on  the  top  bar  of  the  grate, 
and,  doffing  his  cap,  nodded  mockingly 
to  her. 

"That  accounts,"  she  went  on.  "We 
have  wondered  so  much  about  it.  That 
accounts — ' ' 

"Don't  say  it  accounts  for  anything,'* 
interrupted  Vesta  hastily.  "Don't  talk 
doctrines  of  heredity  to  me.  They  belong 
to  an  ignorant  past ;  we  see  them  contra- 
dicted everyday.  Do  you  know  that  Miss 
Twitcham,  at  whose  slovenly  ways  and 
careless  expressions  and  lack  of  delicacy 
we  are  so  often  shocked,  is  first  cousin  to 
an  English  peer,  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  of  Great  Britain?  Our 
fellow*lodger  across  the  way,  who  displays 
such  taste  in  his  surroundings,  who  is  a 
gentleman  to  his  finger  tips,  is  the  son  of 
a  poor  New  Hampshire  farmer,  and  his 
ancestors  for  generations  have  followed 
the  plough.  My  mother  —  and  did  you 
ever  see  a  daintier,  truer  lady? — was  of 
most  humble  birth.  My  father — was  a 
gentleman,  but  he  was  a  drunkard,  and 
led  a  worthless,  dissolute  life." 

The  girl's  voice  choked  and  her  form 
shook  under  the  force  of  strong  emotion. 

."He  struck  her,"  pointing  to  the 
adjoining  room,  —  "that  frail,  delicate 
woman;  his  tender, loving  wife;  my  dear 
mother, — and  I  saw  him.  He  died  in  a 
hospital,  the  most  terrible  death.  They 
called  it  congestion  of  the  brain,  but  it 
was  really  delirium  tremens.  Yet  his 
family  always  considered  that  he  made 
an  unequal  marriage,  and  have  looked 
down  on  my  mother.  Is  it  any  wonder  to 
you  now  that  we  could  not  accept  help 
from  them?" 

The  fire  was  smouldering  now,  and  all 
the  goblins  were  hidden  away. 

"  Do    you    ever   make    plans    for   the 
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future?''    asked  Janet,   timidly,   after    a 
long  silence. 

*'Yes  indeed,  the  most  ambitious  and 
extravagant  ones — regular  castles  in  Spain. 
I  want  to  study  abroad.  It  may  be,  as 
some  of  the  growlers  say,  that  American 
artists  can  attain  full  development  at 
home,  but  I  confess  to  the  same  feeling 
that  the  others  have.  I  feel  that  there 
are  rnysteries  of  technique  and  color, 
as  well  as  a  certain  sentiment,  that  can 
be  acquired  only  in  a  true  art  atmosphere, 
such  as  our  country  does  not  yet  afford. 
I  want  to  climb  up  higher — to  do  some- 
thing that  will  live  after  me." 

She  stirred  the  fire  vigorously;  and  the 
little  goblins  came  out  from  the  nooks 
and  crannies  where  they  had  hidden  away, 
and  danced  merrily  about. 

**How  beautiful  it  is  to  have  such  aims 
and  purposes  in  life!"  said  her  visitor, 
musingly.  ' '  There  is  something  very 
ennobling  in  the  thought.  It  must  be 
that  which  gives  such  a  character  stamp 
to  most  of  the  faces  around  us." 

The  girl  artist  looked  puzzled. 

**I  supposed  all  people  were  so  —  at 
least  all  intelligent,  enlightened  people.  Of 
course  there  are  butterflies  in  the  world, 
but  I  don't  suppose  they  are  capable  of 
anything  difierent.  I  don't  know  much 
about  that  kind  of  people.  My  own 
acquaintance  has  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  workers." 

Then  Janet  voiced  the  inquiry  that  had 
been  trembling  on  her  lips  ever  since  she 
entered  the  room. 

"  But  going  about  among  so  many 
strange  people,  so  many  men,  how  did 
you  bear  the  insults?" 

"I  never  received  an  insult  in  my  life," 
said  the  artist,  in  indignant  surprise. 

*'I  have.  A  gentleman — no,  he  is  not 
that — insulted  me  to-day.  He  is  a  lawyer 
on  Sansome  Street.  I  had  heard  of  him 
even  before  I  came  here,  as  a  man  of  fine 
mind,  brilliant  in  his  profession.  I  went 
to  his  office  to  see  if  I  could  obtain  some 


copying.  They  have  been  too  free  with  me 
before,  and  I  have  scorned  to  notice  it. 
But  this  time  I  could  not.  Vesta,  I  picked 
up  a  book  and  threw  it  at  him.  Then  I 
ran  away." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Vesta  Mathieu 
looked  gravely  into  the  fire,  but  did  not 
speak.  Janet  Duncan  writhed  under  the 
recollection  of  the  mortification  she  had 
suffered,  and  sat  shading  her  face  with 
one  hand. 

The  most  curious  and  enterprising  of 
the  goblins  climbed  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  a  huge  lump  of  coal  over 
which  he  had  been  racing ;  and,  peering 
out  at  the  two  girls,  reported  to  his  fellow - 
elves  that  two  drops  of  water  rolled  from 
the  visitor's  eyes.  At  the  mention  of  the 
detested  element,  the  other  goblins  cut 
wilder  capers  than  ever  in  the  crackling 
flames — gambolling  about  so  madly  that 
they  almost  lost  the  next  link  of  the 
conversation,  when  the  New  York  girl 
said,  dreamily : 

"What  can  be  the  reason  that  you  have 
escaped  indignities?  If  you  were  old  or 
plain-looking  I  could  understand  it." 

*'Hush!  Our  girl  is  going  to  say  some- 
thing worth  hearing.  I  can  see  it  in  her 
eyes,"  said  the  tall  goblin,  whose  interest 
in  human  affairs  had  caused  him  to  keep 
one  of  his  sparkling  orbs  directed  on  the 
two  girls,  the  while  he  sported  with 
his  comrades. 

Vesta  did  not  notice  Janet's  compliment. 
"Will  you  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
think,  and  promise  not  to  be  offended 
with  me?"  she  gently  asked.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  thoughtful  pause,  she  proceeded : 
"I  have  noticed  all  along  that  when  you 
talk  about  work,  it  is  in  a  fine-lady  sort 
of  way,  as  if  it  were  only  a  matter  of 
idle  amusement  to  you.  I  know  you  do  J 
not  mean  it — I  am  sure  you  are  perfectly  1 
unconscious  of  it.  It  is  only  your  cheerful 
little  way  of  tossing  aside  your  cares  and 
worries — the  brave  and  happy  spirit  that 
so   endears   you  to   your  friends.    But  x 
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presume  it  is  the  same  way  when  you 
Upply  for  employment.  It  might  seem  to 
itrangers  like  affectation.  When  life  is 
[full  of  serious  purpose,  and  its  meaning 
[is  written  in  the  face,  it  invests  the 
humblest  woman  with  a  dignity  which 
[is  impregnable." 

*'0  Vesta  Mathieu!  why  do  you  spare 
le  so?  Why  don't  you  say  outright  that 
they  see  just  what  a  shallow,  worthless 
jirl  I  am  ?  Ah,  there  is  where  it  hurts — 
think  that  any  one  should  fail  in 
[respect  to  me  ! ' ' 

*'Why,   my    dear,   my    dear!"    cried 
''esta,  deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of  the 
[young  girl's  emotion.    *'I  did  not  think 
^ou  cared  so  much." 

It  was  long  before  she  could  be  soothed 
|into  quiet.  When  she  spoke  again,  there 
^"was  a  piteous  appeal  in  her  voice. 

*'But  what  shall  I  do?   You  have  seen 

'more  of  the   world — this   world — than  I 

have.   I  never  guessed  it  would  be  so  hard 

to  make   one's   way.     I   really   must   do 

something   at   once.    You  do   not    know 

[iow  imperative  it  is." 

"Think  over  everything  you  can  do. 
(Isn't  there  anything  you  can  make 
[-available?  '* 

"I  have  thought  it  all  over  time  and 
time  again.  The  trouble  is  there  isn't 
anything  I  can  do  thoroughly  and  well. 
I  haven't  a  talent  in  the  world,  unless  it 
is  for  making  buttonholes.  I  can  make 
beautiful  buttonholes. ' ' 

The  young  artist  knit  her  forehead  and 
scowled  reflectively.  A  hapless  goblin, 
imagining  that  her  gaze  was  directed 
upon  him,  hid  behind  the  grate,  and 
saucily  darted  forth  a  succession  of  fiery 
gleams. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  might  do,  until 
you  find  something  better.  Make  button- 
holes. There  are  ever  so  many  of  these 
large  shirt-making  establishments,  where 
they  give  out.-shirts  to  be  finished.  I  have 
heard  that  the  price  is  shamefully  low, 
but  it  might  be  a  help  for  a  while." 


"What!  Be  a  common  seamstress?" 
groantd  the  girl. 

"  There  is  never  degradation  in  honest 
labor  well  performed.  It  is  a  great  deal 
more  honorable  to  make  a  good  buttonhole 
than  to  paint  a  poor  picture,  or  to  be 
tolerated  as  an  incapable  instructor  merely 
because  of  the  kindness  or  sympathy  of 
others,"  rejoined  her  friend,  with  dignity. 

"Hurrah  for  our  girl,  our  girl,  our 
girl !  Hurrah  ! ' '  shouted  all  the  goblins 
in  chorus. 

"  Your  fire  seems  to  make  a  great 
crackling  and  snapping  to-night,"  said 
Janet  Duncan,  smilingly. 

She  had  many  new  ideas  to  ponder,  and 
wished  to  turn  the  conversation  in  lighter 
vein  before  going. 

"Yes,"  said  Vesta,  soberly.  "My  fire 
goblins  make  a  great  noise  when  they  are 
at  work." 

' '  Your  fire  goblins  ? ' ' 

"Why,  don't  you  see  them  leaping 
and  frolicking  all  through  the  flames?'* 
rejoined  the  girl,  fantastically.  "Ah,  that 
poor  fellow,  who  just  mounted  that  large 
chunk,  ready  to  cleave  it  with  his  tiny 
spear  of  flame,  has  lost  his  balance,  and 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  ashes !" 

She  reached  for  the  tongs,  and,  lifting 
what  seemed  to  the  other  merely  a  bit  of 
flaming  coal  that  had  fallen  on  the  hearth, 
replaced  it  in  the  grate. 

"Poor  little  fellow!"  she  said,  regret- 
fully. "He  will  have  to  sport  around  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening  with  a  lame  leg 
and  a  gray  patch  on  his  bright  jacket." 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  a  fatal  error  to  mistake  mere 
historical  belief  for  saving  faith.  A 
man  may  firmly  believe  his  r.eligion 
historically,  and  yet  have  no  part  nor 
portion  therein  practically  and  savingly. 
He  must  not  only  believe  his  faith  — 
he  must  believe  hi  his  faith.  — Blessed 
Thomas  More. 
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The  Two  Maries. 


I. 

SHE  stood,  a  slender,  childish  form,  at 
the  window  of  "the  great  Huyler's," 
and  watched  the  electric  lights  play  on 
the  wonderful,  fairy-like  confections  that 
stood  in  pyramids,  in  silver  trays,  on 
shining  glass  shelves  and  in  lace-edged 
boxes.  She  saw  the  clusters  of  soft  white- 
green  grapes  amid  their  broad  leaves, 
and  golden  bananas  thickly  massed  on 
their  heavy  stems.  As  she  looked,  tears 
welled  up  in  her  blue  eyes ;  and,  pressing 
her  little  face  against  the  glass,  she  mur- 
mured half  aloud:  "Oh,  if  I  only  had 
just  one  little  box!  What  must  they  taste 
like!  Just  one  little  box  to  give  to  Elise, 
who  never  sees  the  store  windows!"  And 
the  tears  came  faster,  till  the  blue  eyes 
were  blinded,  and  the  hunger  of  the 
little  heart  could  no  longer  be  hidden. 
Still  she  stood  there,  the  mirror  in  the 
window  reflecting  the  sad  little  face  and 
the  tear-filled  eyes. 

From  a  carriage  window  at  the  curb- 
stone two  brown  eyes  were  looking  at 
the  reflection,  —  brown  eyes  lighting  a 
rosebud  face,  framed  in  soft  auburn  curls; 
while  a  little  kid-gloved  hand  rested  on 
the  carriage  door.  Tears  dimmed  the 
brown  eyes  as  they  gazed  on  the  little 
white  face  reflected  amid  the  glory  of 
Huyler's  window ;  and  one  might  have 
heard  a  soft  sob  within  the  silken  carriage 
curtains:  "Poor  little  girl!  I  wish  I  could 
get  out  and  buy  her  something.  It  makes 
me  cry  to  see  her  looking  so  sad." 

Strange,  sweet  intuition  of  childhood ! 
A  moment  more,  and  the  obsequious 
salesman  at  Huyler's  opened  the  heavy 
plate-glass  door  of  the  store!;  and  a  tall, 
slender  lady,  with  brown  eyes  and  dark 
auburn  hair,  crossed  the  pavement  toward 
the  carriage,  followed  by  the  hungry  eyes 
of  the   child   at  the   store   window ;    for 


the  lady  carried  several  small  packages 
daintily  wrapped. 

A  little  cry  came  from  the  carriage  — 
the  door  sprang  open,  and  out  bounded  a 
small  figure,  like  a  gazelle.  With  eager, 
outstretched  hands  she  met  her  mother's 
smile,  and  received  a  pretty  box,  with 
swift  impulsiveness,  but  not  with  selfish 
greed.  Ere  the  astonished  mother  could 
prevent  her,  she  sprang  to  the  side  of 
the  blue-eyed  little  weeper,  pressed  the 
dainties  into  her  hand,  kissed  the  tearful 
face,  whispered,  "Pray  for  Marie!"  and 
then  with  a  bound  was  in  the  carriage, 
waiting  for  her  mother,  who  could  not,  had 
she  wished  it,,  prevent  the  pretty  scene. 

The  door  closed  witlv  a  snap,  the  horses 
started ;  and  the  little  blue-eyed  maid, 
who  had  stood  weeping  at  Huyler's 
window,  now  laughed  merrily  over  her 
gift,  whispering  to  herself:  "How  lovely 
she  was!  Her  name  is  Marie  too,  like 
mine;  and  she  looks  just  my  age,  and 
I  am  ten  years  old.  Now  for  a  race  for 
home  and  Elise!"  And  the  little  feet 
started,  and  then  stopped. 

Near  the  curbstone,  where  the  carriage 
had  been,  something  lay  shining.  Marie 
stooped  and  picked  it  up.  She  thought 
it  was  a  silver  coin;  but  no:  not  that, 
although  it  was  surely  silver.  Marie  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  On  one 
side  a  I^ady  stood,  with  arms  outstretched, 
and  with  stars  all  around  her  head ;  on  the 
other  side  were  two  hearts,  and  engraved 
below  them  was  the  word,  "Marie." 
What  was  it?  It  was  not  a  coin,  for  it  ■ 
had  a  little  ring  above.  It  surely  belonged  \ 
to  the  brown -eyed  maid  who  had  left 
a  kiss  and  a  box  of  bonbons  with  her 
a  few  moments  ago.  But  the  carriage  was 
out  of  sight;  and  blue-eyed  Marie  felt  if 
any  one  saw  her,  he  might  think  she 
was  a  thief;  so  she  kissed  her  shining 
treasure,  and  ran  as  fast  as  her  little  feet 
could  carry  her  down  the  ^ong  narrow 
alley,  where  Elise,  her  poor  crippled  sister, 
kept  a  home  for  the  two  orphans  by  the 
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)il   of  her  slender  hands.     And  just  as 

blue -eyed   Marie   rushed  in,  waving 

the  box  of  sweets  in  the  air,  brown-eyed 

[arie,  in  her  stately  home,  was  showing 

mother  a  little  broken  chain,  while 

ler  regretful  voice  said  :   *'  Mamma,  I  have 

^lost  my  dear  medal ! ' '    Brown-eyed  Marie 

ras  a  Child  of  Mary ;  blue-eyed  Marie  had 

[no   faith  and  had   never   been   baptized. 

II.  . 

Twenty  years  had  passed   away,  and, 

[ah,  how  many  changes  lie  under  the  soft 

'gray   wings   of  twenty  years !    Truth  is 

[^stranger  than  fiction ;  but  the  angels  of 

:God  keep  record  of  even  one  sigh  of  love 

for  their  Master,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water 

,given  for  Christ's  sake  brings  its  reward. 

The  two  Maries  had  long  since  passed 

the  point 

"  Where  ttie  brook  and  river  meet — 
.    Maidenhood  and  childhood  sweet"; 

fand  strangely  do  they  cross  each  other's 
path  again. 

In  the  chamber  of  a  stately  house,  on 
silken-covered  bed  shaded  with  curtains 
[of  lace,  the  form  of  a  young  woman  lay, 
jsilent  and  motionless.  Luxury,  elegance, 
wealth, — all  were  around  her.  A  hand- 
some, stalwart  man  stood  at  the  bedside, 
with  pale,  sorrowful  face.  Three  beautiful 
boys  sat,  hushed  and  terror-stricken,  in 
another  part  of  the  room ;  a  lady,  with 
snowy  hair  and  brown  eyes,  stood  near 
them ;  while  a  grave  man,  with  watch 
in  hand,  and  finger  on  the  wrist  of  the 
sufferer,  heeded  not  the  questioning  eyes 
that  were  fixed  upon  him. 

The  husband  spoke  first,  in  a  con- 
strained whisper. 

"How  is  she,  Doctor?" 
A  pause,  and  then,  in  measured  tones. 
Doctor  White  replied  : 

'*The  crisis  will  come  to-night.  Do 
not  remain  here,  however ;  for  she  must 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  You  are  all  too 
excited  to  attend  to  her.  I  will  send  you  a 
nurse  whom  I  trust  more  than  any  one  I 
know.    You  must  go  to  rest  now." 


*'Rest,"  hysterically  sobbed  the  lady 
with  snowy  hair,  '  ^  when  Marie  is  dying  ! 
Impossible  ! ' ' 

"  But  I  do  not  say  she  is  dying ^''^ 
returned  the  physician,  in  a  whisper ;  "I 
hope  for  her  recovery,  and  absolute  quiet 
is  necessary." 

' '  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  Doctor, ' ' 
said  the  husband.  "Send  us  the  trusted 
nurse.  We  yield  to  your  commands,  for 
Marie's  life  is  in  your  keeping.  Mother," 
turning  to  the  elderly  lady,  "the  Doctor 
must  be  obeyed.   Take  the  boys  away." 

The  boys  went  with  their  grandmother, 
and  the  physician  also  left  the  room. 
The  husband  alone  stood  there.  Deep 
silence  was  in  the  darkened  chamber, — 
only  the  irregular  breathing  of  the  invalid 
was  heard.  And  as  the  husband  looked  at 
the  white,  set  face  of  his  wife,  framed  in 
its  bronze-brown  wealth  of  hair,  and  noted 
the  long  lashes  resting  on  the  thin,  pallid 
cheek,  he  dashed  a  tear  from  his  eyes. 
He  looked  at  her  face  and  thought, — ah, 
how  many  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind  !  During  all  this  illness,  how  many 
times  he  had  caught  a  startled  look  in 
the  agonized  brown  eyes  that  were  once 
so  calm  !  How  often  a  reproach  dwelt 
unspoken  on  those  pale  lips  !  He  felt  a 
guilty  throb  at  his  heart ;  for  had  he  not 
weaned  her  away,  through  her  love  for 
him,  from  the  faith  of  her  girlhood  ?  Had 
he  not,  by  persistent  mockery  and  ridicule, 
forced  her  to  give  up  the  practices  of  the 
Church  of  which  she  had  been  a  faithful 
child  until  this  strong-willed  lover  and 
this  mixed  marriage  came  into  her  life  ? 
Was  he  the  happier  for  his  triumph?  He 
knew  it  had  cost  her  bitter  pangs  of 
remorse — that  his  victory  was  only  on  the 
surface ;  but  he  tried  to  persuade  himself, 
in  his  jealous  love,  that  it  was  better  for 
her  to  lean  on  him  and  obey  him.  And 
now  God  had  stricken  her  ;  and  if  he 
were  to  lose  her,  would  the  memory  of 
those  unspoken  reproaches  be  joyful  in 
the  retrospect?    He  stood  and  looked  at 
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her  and  thought.  How  could  he  bear  it  ! 
Her  lips  moved,  and  he  caught  the  words, 
broken  but  distinct : 

"  Holy  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me!" 

A  dark  shade  passed  over  his  face. 

^^  God  is  with  you,  darling,"  he  bent 
down  and  whispered  hoarsely. 

The  brown  eyes  opened  wide. 

"Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for 


us,  sinners 


I  " 


The  emphasis,  though  faint,  was  marked ; 
and  the  husband,  although  he  strove  to 
speak,  could  not.  She  looked  so  frail, 
so  delicate,  —  as  though  a  rough  word 
might  cut  the  mystic  cord  of  life.  Still  it 
stung  him  to  hear,  in  the  words  of  prayer, 
the  name  of  Her  whom  only  Catholics 
love  and  venerate.  Silence  again,  and 
the  wheels  of  thought  were  whirling  in 
his  brain.  A  revulsion  of  feeling  surged 
up  in  the  man's  heart.   She  must  not  die. 

The  porti'^re  was  softly  raised,  and  the 
physician,  followed  by  a  nun  of  the  Order 
of  Bon  Secours,  entered  the  room. 

*'This  is  Sister  Marie,  sir,"  said  the 
physician ;  ' '  the  nurse  I  promised  you. 
Trust  me,  if  you  leave  your  wife  in  her 
hands,  and  the  Almighty  intends  her 
recovery,  it  will  soon  be  accomplished." 

The  gentleman  bowed ;  he  had  not 
expected  a  nun,  but  he  loved  his  wife. 
The  physician  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to 
Sister  Marie;  and  as  she  laid  her  finger  on 
the  patient's  pulse,  the  husband  looked  at 
her,  and  felt  relieved.  Her  smooth,  placid 
brow  and  blue  eyes  were  queenly  in  their 
calm  and  maturity;  but  the  mouth  and 
small  chin  were  sweet  and  childlike.  She 
appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age, — 
one  could  hardly  tell ;  but  her  serge  robe 
and  white  cap  and  slender  figure  made  a 
picture  one  might  look  upon  with  pleasure. 

The  dark,  weary  eyes  of  the  invalid 
opened,  and  a  flash  of  gladness  shot  over 
her  face  a^  she  saw  the  nun  bending  over 
her.  A  faint  smile  hovered  over  its  pallor, 
and  then  the  eyes  closed.  The  physician 
noted  it. 


* '  See ! ' '  said  he ;  * '  s^e  is  cal mer  already. ' ' 

The  husband  assented  with  a  movement 
of  his  head.  He  had  not  yet  spoken  ;  but 
Sister  Marie  had  often  been  at  the  beds 
of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  she  noted  no- 
discourtesy.  With  gentle  gravity,  she  said 
to  him,  in  a  soft  voice  : 

*' Trust  your  wife  to  me,  sir.  With  the 
help  of  God,  and  Doctor  White's  care,  she 
will  soon  be  betten   Try  to  rest  to-night. ' ' 

The  man  turned  away.  There  was  some- 
thing in  that  voice  that  prevented  reply; 
something  in  the  appearance  of  the 
woman  before  him  that  stirred  the  roots 
of  his  being,  and  made  him  feel  that  his 
fancied  pooler -over  his  wife's  body  and 
soul  was  slipping  from  him,  and  he  had 
no  resistance  to  offer.  He  stood  at  the 
door  ;  and  the  physician,  after  giving  the 
Sister  some  quiet  professional  directions^ 
joined  him. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Calvary  Clover. 


BY  E.    BECK. 


'rniS  told  in  an  ancient  legend 
1*   That  Pilate,  in  vague  unrest^ 
Just  after  the  Crucifixion, 

To  Calvary's  rocky  crest. 
In  doubt  and  in  shame  and  sorrow. 

Retraced  the  toilsome  road 
That  the  Saviour's  feet  had  trodden, 

Where  the  Saviour's  Blood  had  flowed. 
And  wherever  the  feet  of  Pilate 

Touched  the  mountain-side  that  day 
A  plant  unknown  to  mortals 

Sprang  up  from  the  blood-stained  clay; 
A  plant  with  its  green  leaves  figured 

As  never  was  plant  before, 
In  the  shape  of*  the  Cross  that  Jesus 

In  love  and  in  anguish  bore. 
On  each  of  its  triple  leaflets 

Was  a  mark  of  crimson  red. 
And  strangely  like  were  its  flowers 

To  the  thorn-crown  on  His  head  ; 
And  with  every  step  of  Pilate's 
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Did  the  wondrous  plant  appear, 
Till  his  heart  grew  faint  in  his  bosom, 

And  his  soul  was  sick  with  fear. 
And  ever  since  Pilate  wandered 
,  Up  Golgotha's  bleak  side. 
That  plant  has  grown  on  the  mountains 

And  hill-tops  far  and  wide. 
And  we  think  of  Christ's  love  for  sinners, 

And  we  weep  for  Pilate's  crime, 
When  we  see  the  Calvary  Clover 

In  bloom  in  the  sweet  springtime. 


Strange  Memories  of  My  Life. 


lY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  "CHRONICIvES  OF  THE  I,ITTI,B 
SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR." 


'VI.— -The  Miner's  Heart  History. 

WAS   passing   through    the    ward   of 

Mercy    Hospital    with     Sister    Mary 

Berenice,  having   distributed   among   the 

itients  a  pile  of  papers  and  magazines 

rhich  had  been  given  me  by  a  friend  the 

reek   before.     English,  French,  German, 

Ipanish, — I  had  found  glad  recipients  for 

ill.  There  were  but  three  left,  and  I  said : 

*'For  these  I  presume  we  can  not  find 

reader.   But  I  will  leave  them  with  you. 

*erhaps  sometime  they  may  prove  useful. ' ' 

**In  what  language  are  they  printed?'' 

iquired  my  gentle  conductor. 

**In  the  Slav  tongue,"  I  replied. 

"Oh!   if  that  be  the   case,"   was  the 

mswer, ' '  we  are  at  the  right  apartment. ' ' 

Throwing  open  a  door,  she  ushered  me 

Lto    one   of   those    small    but    pleasant 

rooms   which   make  the  Mercy  Hospital 

seem  so  like  a  home,  saying,  in  her  usual 

cheerful  tones : 

*'Here,  Mr.  Danovitch,  is  a  lady  with 
some  newspapers  in  your  own  language.  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  welcome." 

On  the  bed  lay  an  emaciated  figure, 
white  as  the  sheet  that  covered  him.  I 
had  never  seen  a  human  countenance  so 
ghastly  white  before.  The  extraordinary 


pallor  made  the  large  blue  eyes  seem 
darker  and  brighter  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  appeared.  The  man  smiled, 
and  the  smile  lit  up  his  whol^  wan  face 
as  he  said : 

' '  Welcome !  Indeed  they  are,  my  good 
Sister.  And  can  the  lady  perhaps  read 
them  also?  No? "  he  ejaculated,  in  answer 
to  my  regretful  look.  ' '  Very  well ;  that 
would  be  still  better.  But  if  she  will 
leave  them  here,  I  may  perhaps,  by  good 
propping  up,  and  not  tiring  mj^elf  too 
much  at  once,  be  able  to  get  through  with 
them.  Will  not  the  lady  sit  down?" 

I  took  a  chair  by  the  bedside.  Sister 
Berenice  stood  at  the  foot. 

"This  is  Stephen  Danovitch,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  True  Blue  Mine.  You 
have  heard  of  it  ?  " 

* '  The  famous  Arizona  mine,  the  location 
of  which  was  lost  twenty  years  ago,  and 
found  not  long  ^ince  by  a  prospector?" 

' '  The  same, ' '  replied  the  sick  man.  ' '  I 
found  it  one  day  when  I  was  not  looking 
for  it,  and  for  a  while  the  papers  were 
full  of  it.  It  promised  a  fortune — many 
fortunes,  you  know, — but  I  had  no  money. 
I  sold  it  for  $6,000  to  a  company,  who  were 
besides  to  give  me  a  thousand  shares  if  it 
turned  out  a  bonanza.  Since  then  it  has 
yielded  nothing.  All  the  money  of  the 
company  has  been  spent  on  machinery, 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  pay  even 
the  money  that  they  owe  me." 

"So  it  has  not  been  a  bonanza,  after 
all?"  I  remarked. 

"No,  not  to  me  or  them^  at  least.  But 
some  day  it  will  be  to  another  more  fortu- 
nate than  we.  I  think  if  I  had  not  been 
sick,  I  might  have  done  something ;  but 
my  health  was  all  gone.  Years  of  prospect- 
ing and  hard  living — I  mean  the  kind  of 
life  that  comes  from  such  work — have 
finished  me  before  my  time." 

*  'And  are  you  left  without  any  provision 
for  your  illness?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  kind- 
ness of  the  president  of  the  company,  who, 
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out  of  his  own  pocket,  pays  the  Sisters 
seven  dollars  a  week  for  my  board." 

*'How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

*' Nearly  three  months.  My  time  is 
almost  up  now." 

Surprised,  I  asked  further:  *'And  what 
after  that?" 

He   smiled,  and   pointed   heavenward. 

"The  good  Sisters  have  made  me 
ready  for  upstairs.  Soon  I  go  up  to  God. 
Eh,  Sister?" 

**I  hope  so,  Stephen,"  answered  the 
religious.  "  You  are  well  prepared  just 
now;  I  am  almost  afraid  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  you  getting  off"  that  bed." 

"And  I  too,"  he  added. 

A  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  him. 
After  it  was  over  I  left  him,  clutching  his 
precious  newspapers,  for  the  reading  of 
which  Sister  Berenice  had  promised  to 
prop  him  up  with  pillows  when  he 
should  be  rested  from  the  paroxysm. 

"You  will  come  again?"  he  asked, 
wistfully.  * '  No  one  comes  to  see  poor 
Danovitch." 

Willingly  I  gave  the  promise. 

When  we  had  passed  into  the  corridor, 
I  said  to  Sister  Berenice: 

"Is  it  true  about  the  mine,  or  were 
you  only  humoring  him?" 

"Oh!  it  is  true,"  she  replied;  "and 
also  true  that  the  gentleman  he  mentioned 
is  paying  his  expenses  at  the  Hospital.  As 
you  see,  he  is  fast  dying  of  consumption. 
It  is  at  most  only  a  matter  of  three  or 
four  weeks." 

*  *  He  must  he  a  very  kind-hearted  man, 
that  president,  or — " 

"  Or  an  uncharitable  one,"  she  replied, 
lowering  her  voice.  "Your  suspicion  is 
shared  by  others.  For  myself,  I  have  not 
lived  in  the  West  so  long  without  knowing 
that  it  is  full  of  swindlers  and  merciless 
thieves.  That  man  is  dying  helpless.  He 
must  always  have  been  innocent,  in  spite 
of  his  life  and  associates.  He  suspects 
nothing.  But — the  Lord  forgive  me  if  I 
am  wronging  any  one! — I  predict  that  the 


life  will  not  be  out  of  his  body  before 
that  generous  president  and  his  gang  will 
find  that  the  mine  is  again  in  working 
order.  In  short,  they  will  rediscover  what 
poor  Stephen  has  let  slip  from  his  grasp." 

* '  I  suspected  as  much.  But  can  one 
do  nothing?" 

"There  is  no  proof  Let  him  die  in 
peace." 

* '  Has  he  no  relatives  ?  " 

"Not  any — so  he  says." 

My  mind  was  so  full  of  the  poor  fellow 
that  I  returned  to  the  Hospital  a  few 
days  later.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  me. 
Again  and  again  I  visited  him.  He  had 
enjoyed  reading  the  papers,  and  the 
perusal  of  them  had  awakened  reminis- 
cences. One  day  he  told  me  his  story. 
Poor  waif  on  the  sea  of  humanity,  how 
many  a  stranded  soul  is  like  unto  thine! 

"I   was  born   in  ,"   he  said,  "a 

small  seaport  town  in  Slavonia.  My  father 
and  mother  were  well-to-do  people.    My 
father  was   many   years    older   than   my 
mother.    He  died  when  I  was  seven  years 
old,  but  before  that  time  he  had  taught 
me  to  read  and  write.    I   think  h/e   had 
once  been   a    schoolmaster,  but   when   I 
knew  him  he  made  his  living  with  my 
brother  at  tent-making  and  selling  ships^ 
stores.  Therefore  I  was   always   familiar 
with  and  fond  of  the  water.   My  brother 
was  a  grown  man,  married,  with  children 
older  than  myself  It  may  be  that  he  was 
only   a  half-brother, — I  do  not  know.    I 
loved  my  father  and  mother  very  much; 
also  my  little    sister,  two  years  younger 
than  myself.    But  my  brother  Andreas  I 
did   not  love.    He   was    both    cross   and 
cruel ;    nor  did  he  waste  much  affection 
on  me.  When  my  father  died,  I  grieved 
much.    I  was  not  a  headstrong  boy,  but 
timid.  I  lived  in  fear  of  my  brother,  who 
would  strike  and  kick  me  for  every  fault. 
My  mother  petted  me   in  secret;  in   his 
sight  she   dared    say  nothing.     When  I 
think  of  them  together,  I  can  not  believe 
she  was  any,  or  scarcely  any,  older  than 
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he.   She  could  not  have  been  his  mother, 
although  he  called  her  so. 

''We  lived  high  up  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  a  tenement  house,  where  there  were 
many  families.  One  day  I  had  my  little 
sister  by  the  hand ;  we  were  running 
downstairs.  I^ike  a  child,  I  pulled  her  to 
make  her  hurry.  She  fell  some  steps,  and 
cut  her  forehead.  My  brother  was  just 
coming  in.  He  kicked  me  down  the  stairs, 
and  said:  'To-night,  after  working  hours, 
I  will  beat  you.'  My  soul  was  filled  with 
fear.  I  ran  down  to  the  water-side,  and, 
wandering  about,  fell  in  with  the  captain 
of  a  ship,  loading,  he  said,  for  America. 
He  talked  to  me.  I  told  him  a  story — that 
my  mother  and  father  were  dead, — and 
begged  him  to  take  me.  He  believed  me, 
and  took  me  to  his  wife  on  board  ship. 
When  night  came  I  went  to  sleep,  but 
woke  out  of  a  lovely  dream,  calling  for 
my  mother.  Then  I  told  them  the  truth. 
"The  next  morning  I  was  taken  back 
to  my  mother  by  the  captain  and  his 
wife.  I  can  well  remember  hearing  her 
say,  in  the  midst  of  her  joy :  '  But,  alas, 
the  poor  boy!  It  might  have  been  almost 
as  well  if  he  had  staid  with  you ;  for 
I  fear  Andreas  will  break  his  heart,  as 
well  as  his  back,  before  he  is  grown.' 
My  brother  came  in,  and  was  for  beating 
me  there ;  but  the  captain  made  him 
promise  he  would  not.  When  night  came, 
and  the  supper  had  been  eaten,  he  brought 
out  a  stout  hide,  and  thrashed  me  until 
the  blood  came.  I  was  not  quite  eight 
years  old,  but  I  can  see  my  mother  stand- 
ing by,  with  hands  tight  folded.  She  did 
not  utter  a  sound.  It  made  me  angry  that 
she  should  not  take  my  part.  I  know  now 
that  she  dared  not.  I  have  seen  other 
cruelties  since  then,  and  I  know  what  it 
is  when  a  weak  woman's  heart  quails  in 
her  bosom  before  a  brutal  man.  I  slept  not 
that  night ;  and  when  my  mother  came 
in  the  darkness  to  console  me,  I  rudely 
pushed  her  away.  The  next  morning, 
ithout  breakfast,  I  ran  out  of  the  house 
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and  back  to  the  ship,  where  I  showed  the 
captain  my  wounds.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  said  :  '  Well,  my  boy,  if  you  will,  you 
may  come  with  us;  my  wife  and  I  will 
treat  you  well.  We  sail  to-night.' 

"So  it  was  settled.  I  hid  in  the  ship 
all  day.  The  woman  went  on  shore  and 
bought  me  an  outfit.  That  night  my 
brother  came  and  found  me.  Of  no  avail 
were  the  pleadings  of  my  mother  :  he 
tied  me  in  an  out-house,  and  beat  me 
until  I  could  no  longer  stand.  My  mother 
stole  down  with  bread  and  meiat.  I  told 
her  what.  I  had  meant  to  do.  She  herself 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to  the 
ship,  where  the  captain  promised  to  hide 
me  until  they  should  sail.  Then  I  did  not 
wish  to  leave  her:  I  cried  and  pleaded, 
begging  her  to  go  back  and  get  our  little 
Mary,  and  come  to  America.  But  of 
course  that  was  impossible.  'Go  this 
voyage  with  these  good  people, '  she  said  ; 
'  and  when  they  return  in  a  year,  maybe 
something  can  be  done. '  In  the  darkness 
of  night  we  sailed  away.  It  is  forty  years 
since  that  time,  and  I  can  even  now  see 
my  mother's  face,  and  feel  her  hands  clasp 
my  plump  cheeks.'-' 

After  a  short  silence  he  continued: 
"The  captain  and  his  wife  were  very 
good  to  me.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was — 
whether  he  did  not  speak  truth  or 
changed  his  mind, — but  we  went  to  Liver- 
pool, and  I  lived  there  with  his  wife 
during  three  years,  while  he  came  and 
went  with  his  ship.  There  I  went  ta 
school.  I  had  with  me  my  little  prayer- 
book,  which  I  had  always  carried  in  my 
jacket  pocket ;  and  I  never  forgot  the 
Slav  tongue.  I  read  it  everyday.  We 
never  went  to  church,  and  I  soon  forgot 
my  prayers,  except  those  that  I  read  in 
the  book.  When  I  was  eleven,  we  started 
in  the  captain's  ship  for  San  Francisco. 
On  the  way  the  captain's  wife  died  of 
cholera,  and  when  we  reached  port  the 
captain  also.  Thus  was  I  thrown  upon 
the  world  once  more." 
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*  *  Had  there  been  no  provision  made 
for  you  ? ' ' 

* '  I  suppose  not.  I  only  remember  that 
some  men  took  me  away,  and  were  afraid 
of  me,  because  of  the  cholera.  I  was  on 
the  streets." 

"Did  you  not  think  then  of  returning  to 
your  mother?   Had  you  never  written?" 

"I  had  written  many  times,  but  never 
lieard.  I  thought  at  first  that  my  brother 
would  not  let  my  mother  write  to  me, 
then  began  to  think  she  had  forgotten 
me.  This  was  the  foolishness  of  a  child." 

''What  a  pity!" 

"Yes,  lady,  it  was  a  pity.  But  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  From  one  thing  to 
another  I  drifted — now  here,  now  there. 
I  got  into  the  mines,  and  from  that  time 
on  have  been  a  miner.  One  day  penniless, 
the  next  with  prospect  of  luck;  sometimes 
my  pockets  full  of  money,  again  hungry. 
Three  times  have  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  luck  for  others, — luck  that  brought 
me  but  little,  because  I  had  not  the  means 
to  develop  what  I  had  found. 

"When  I  was  twenty -one  I  had  eight 
hundred  dollars.  I  resolved  to  go  home. 
I  wrote  to  my  mother,  and  heard  from  her 
that  she  had  never  received  one  line  from 
me,  but  had  thought  me  dead.  My  brother 
was  also  dead,  and  his  wife  and  three 
children.  My  sister  was  now  a  fine  young 
girl.  Then  I  thought :  To  this  money  I 
will  add  more.  I  bought  some  mining 
stocks.  They  were  high — they  went  higher. 
I  would  not  sell.  Then  I  was  left  again 
without  money  when  they  went  low,  low 
— to  nothing. 

"I  wrote  no  more.  After  five  years  I 
again  wrote,  thinking  to  go  home.  I  got 
no  answer.  Again  and  again  did  I  write, 
without  hearing  from  my  mother.  Once 
came  a  man  to  the  mines  from  my  place. 
He  said  to  me  that  my  mother  was  dead 
and  my  sister.  After  that  I  did  not  care. 
And  so  it  went  on  and  on,  and  thus  you 
see  me  near  to  the  end." 
"A  very  sad  story,"  I  said. 


"  Yes,  it  is  so.  When  I  found  again  the 
True  Blue  I  did  not  much  care.  No 
wife,  no  child,  no  friend.  I  was  even 
then  very  sick.  When  I  came  here  I  was 
pleased.  The  Sisters  are  kind  ;  the  priest 
is  good,  and  talks  much  to  me.  I  have 
made  here  my  first  confession  and  my 
Holy  Communion.  I  will  die  in  peace, 
with  every  comfort — more  than  I  deserve. 
I  did  wrong  to  leave  my  mother." 

"But  you  were  such  a  child,  and  she 
wished  it.   No  doubt  it  was  best." 

"That  may  be  so." 

"And  your  brother — you  have  long 
since  forgiven  him?" 

"I  never  had  aught  against  him,"  was 
the  reply,  simply  made.  "Here  I  am 
like  a  prince.  A  clean  white  bed,  clean 
clothing,  good  food,  and  dainties  besides  ; 
flowers  that  I  have  always  loved,  and  the 
saving  of  my  soul." 

Talking  had  wearied  him  ;  the  languid 
eyes  closed,  the  thin  white  hands  loosely 
clasped  each  other  over  the  white  coun- 
terpane. I  fanned  him  gently  until  his 
regular  breathing  told  me  he  had  fallen 
asleep.    I  never  saw  him  again. 

"That  was  a  pure  soul,"  said  the 
Hospital  chaplain  a  week  later,  when  I 
met  him  in  the  grounds.  "From  his 
earliest  youth  thrown  by  force  of  circum- 
stances with  evil  of  all  kinds,  his  heart 
and  mind  were  singularly  free  from  guile. 
It  has  struck  me  very  forcibly.  Providence 
does  indeed  seem  to  have  special  designs 
on  some  chosen  souls.  His  Good  Angel 
sent  him  here  to  die." 

The  True  Blue  Mine  is  in  full  operation, 
yielding  an  output  of  $50,000  a  month, 
clear  of  all  expense.  The  bland  and  benev- 
olent president  has  recently  gone  East, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company. 

The    grass   is   not   yet    green    on    the 
grave  of  Stephen  Danovitch  ;    for  we  are 
now  in  the  dry  season,  and  he  is  but  six       1 
months  dead. 
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MORALS    AND   THE   PLAY. 

HE  Man  of  the  World  had  come,  and 
he  had  much  to   say.    He  liked  the 

low  of  the  grate,  and  the  "old-fashioned ' ' 
air  of  things ;  but  declared  he  could  not 
endure  the  country  for  three  ^  days.  He 
warned  the  Lady  of  the  House  that  the 
tea-ball  was  out  of  fashion,  and  that  men 
who  wanted  to  appear  in  the  English 
style  had  ceased  to  wear  flowers  in  their 
buttonholes.  The  Conservative  glanced 
at  him  with  ill- concealed  contempt,  and 
changed  the  subject  by  describing  the 
dinner- table  ornaments  which  Gouverneur 
Morris  had  sent  over  from  England  in 
1892.  **The  whole  set  was  called  a 
surtout.  Mr.  Morris  had  seen  some  orna- 
ments in  which  glass  was  intermixed,  and 
he  advised  General  Washington  that,  as  on 
him  would  depend  the  taste  of  the  country, 
to  fix  it  solidly,  and  not  let  it  waste 
itself  on  pretty  trifles,  which  would  have 
to  be  changed  from  year  to  year."  The 
Conservative  went  on  to  bewail  the  decay 
of  American  taste,  with  one  eye  on  the 
useful  tea  ball.  Gouverneur  Morris  relates 
that  bishops  in  France  did  not  disdain  to 
make  "dishes  of  tea"  for  their  guests  with 
their  own  hands,  and  Count  O' Council 
confirms  it — but  they  used  good,  honest 
teapots.  The  Man  of  the  World  was  indif- 
ferent, and  suddenly  asked  the  assembled 
group  how  they  endured  life  without 
the  theatre. 

The  Critic  announced  that  he  did  not 
understand  how  people  in  the  world 
endured  life  with  the  theatre.  Such  hard 
work  as  had  to  be  done  in  the  world  was 
bad  enough,  but  the  amusements  of  society 
were  intolerable.  The  theatre,  instead  of 
improving  either  morally  or  artistically, 
had    gone    backward.    One    might    miss 

ther  things  by  living  in  the  country,  but 


not  the  theatre.  There  were  a  few  men  in 
America  who  looked  at  the  stage  from 
the  highest  point  of  view  ;  and  who,  while 
not  running  absolutely  counter  to  the  taste 
of  the  public,  quietly  guided  it  to  better 
things.  Mr.  Augustine  Daly  was  foremost 
in  this  way  ;  but  the  Critic  doubted 
whether  in  a  hundred  years  the  stage  would 
teach  lessons  of  morality  and  religion 
forcibly  and  effectively.  The  Man  of  the 
World  said  that  the  theatre  did  not  teach 
anything  except  manners.  "  And  the 
fashions,"  said  the  Critic,  with  a  rather 
supercilious  glance  at  the  velvet  collar 
and  cuffs  of  the  Man  of  the  World. 

The  Conservative  announced  that  he 
had  seen  the  worst  possible  manners  on 
the  stage.  Imagine  a  gentleman,  just 
presented  to  a  lady,  kissing  his  hand  ta 
her  several  times  as  she  leaves  the  room> 
and  keeping  his  hat  on  at  the  same  time — 
and  this  in  the  best  society !  As  to  morals, 
it  is  a  risk  for  a  father  to  take  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  theatre  unless  he  knows  the 
play  well.  And  imagine  a  young  woman 
and  a  young  man  going  to  see  the 
reigning  theatrical  sensations  —  ' '  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  or  "  The  Fringe 
of  Society."  If  they  are  modest,  they 
must  feel  obliged  to  avoid  all  discussion 
of  the  subjects  of  those  plays.  Yet  these 
dramas  represent  the  theatre,  for  which 
the  Man  of  the  World  thinks  all  cultured 
people  ought  to  pine.  There  are  spectacles, 
splendid  and  gorgeous,  but  disfigured  by 
such  vulgarity  and  indecency  that  St. 
Chrysostom  would  have  denounced  them 
as  furiously  as  he  denounced  the  pagan 
music  and  dancing  of  his  own  time.  It  is 
a  pleasant  thing  in  this  Christian  country 
to  know  that  only  the  other  day  a  poor 
young  girl  was  killed  in  trying  to  perform 
one  of  the  cruel  and  sensual  gymnastics 
which  the  public — the  refined  American 
public — demands.  An^  this  was  in  New 
York  city. 

The  Man  of  the  World  moved  uneasily. 

"Is  ft  true?"  asked  the  Conservative^ 
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"It  is  true/'  admitted  tlie  Man  of  the 
World. 

And  still  the  horrible  dancing  goes  on  ; 
and  there  is  no  public  protest  or  storm 
of  indignation  in  a  great  city,  which  is 
said  to  be  largely  controlled  by  Catholic 
sentiment.  And  still  Christian  parents 
send  their  children  off  to  the  matinies^on 
Saturday,  without  inquiry  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  play  which  they  are  to 
see.  Some  plays  and  players  give  admira- 
able  lessons  in  manners  and  morals  ;  they 
take  us  out  of  ourselves;  they  present 
history  to  us  in  a  blaze  of  reality.  Such 
a  play,  with  some  defects,  is  Tennyson's 
*'Becket,"  as  amended  by  Mr.  Irving; 
such  a  play  was  De  Borriier's  ''Daughter 
of  Roland,"  as  done  by  Miss  Anderson; 
and  such  a  play  is  Shakspere's  "Twelfth 
Night,"  as  done  by  Miss  Rehan  ;  such 
a  play,  too,  was  Ristori's  "Marie 
Antoinette." 

The  Lady  of  the  House,  who  had  been 
much  interested  in  the  Conservative's 
account  of  George  Washington's  surtout^ 
dipped  into  the  page  of  that  fine  gentle- 
man's diary,  and  came  across  the  passages 
in  which  he  says  that  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  approaching  ruin  of  France  was, 
in  1793,  the  licensed  performance  of  plays 
in  which  the  Catholic  Church  was  mis- 
represented, and  bad  morals  condoned. 
This  shows,  on  the  evidence  of  an  older 
man  of  the  world,  that  the  stage  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  social  life.  The  Critic 
demanded  to  know  how  it  could  be 
made  powerful  for  good.  The  Conservative 
replied  that  the  public  could  do  it ;  and 
that  the  Catholic  public,  which  furnished 
a  great  proportion  of  theatre-goers,  might 
help  materially.  And  even  the  Man  of 
the  World,  who  hoped  that  moral  dramas 
would  be  amusing  when  they  came,  agreed 
that  discrimination  in  play-going  would 
help  to  solve  the  problem. 


'"Tis  from  the  heights 
We  fall.  Up  from  the  depths  we  pray." 


A  Favor  of  Our  Queen. 

A  RECENT  number  of  the  Ostschweiz, 
a  newspaper  published  at  St.  Gallen, 
Switzerland,  relates  the  following  remark- 
able occurrence: 

Three  years  ago  Eugenie  Brou,  aged 
twenty-three,  the  daughter  of  poor  parents, 
living  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  was  attacked 
by  a  distressing  malady.  Her  jaws  were 
held  together,  as  if  the  teeth  were  hooked 
into  one  another.  It  was  impossible  to  open 
her  mouth ;  and  the  physicians,  to  save 
her  from  starvation,  were  obliged  to  take 
out  one  of  hej:  teeth.  Through  the  opening 
thus  made  liquid  food  was  given  her  by 
means  of  a  tube.  The  food  consisted  of 
tea  or  coffee,  for  her  stomach  would  not 
retain  either  milk  or  broth.  For  two 
years  the  patient  could  not  leave  her  bed, 
and  during  this  time  she  suffered  the  most 
agonizing  pains.  Her  pitiable  condition 
soon  touched  many  hearts,  and  means 
were  found  to  put  the  young  woman  in 
the  hospital  at  Bern.  She  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  treatment  there,  and  was 
afterward  removed  to  Basle,  where  the  best 
physicians  interested  themselves  in  her 
case;  but  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail: 
the  poor  girl  returned  worse  than  she  went. 

More  dead  than  alive,  the  poor  sufferer 
resolved  to  go  to  L/Ourdes,  and  seek  a  cure 
in  that  blessed  spot,  since  human  science 
had  proved  entirely  powerless.  Toward 
the  end  of  August  she  started,  with  other 
pilgrims,  on  the  long  journey;  and  her 
friends  declare  that  several  times  they 
feared  that  the  poor  young  woman  would 
die  on  the  way. 

Having  reached  lyourdes,  she  was  bathed 
in  the  piscina  on  two  successive  days,  but 
without  any  result.  At  three  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  September  i,  she  was 
again  carried  to  the  Grotto.  Having  arrived 
there,  she  signified  a  desire  to  be  taken 
up  to  the  hallowed  rock.  At  first  no  one- 
ventured  to  comply  with  her  request,  the 
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attendants  fearing  that  she  would  die  in 
their  arms;  but  at  last  one  of  the  gentle- 
men in  attendance  took  courage  and  bore 
her  in  his  arras  to  the  spot. 

After  remaining  there  a  few  minutes 
in  earnest  prayer,  Eugenie  uttered  a 
piercing  cry.  The  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood rushed  toward  her,  expecting  to 
behold  a  corpse.  But  the  young  woman 
suddenly  rose,  stood  erect,  walked,  opened 
her  mouth,  and  in  a  few  moments  her 
countenance  assumed  its  natural  expres- 
sion The  girl  .herself  was  overwhelmed 
with  joy,  and  shed  torrents  of  grateful 
tears.  The  Swiss  pilgrims,  as  well  as 
many  others  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
were  deeply  moved,  and  burst  forth  in  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God  and  His 
Holy  Mother. 

She  who  for  years  was  unable  to  move 
now  walked  to .  the  office  of  the  medical 
examiners,  where  a  number  of  physicians, 
believers  and  unbelievers,  examined  her, 
and  pronounced  her  cured.  The  doctors 
then  dismissed  Eugenie  till  the  next 
day.  She  returned  to  the  church,  and 
afterward  partook  freely  of  refreshment. 
Some  days  later  a  thorough  investigation 
was  made  by  the  medical  examiners. 
There  were  more  than  twenty  of  them 
present,  and  all  pronounced  the  cure 
supernatural. 

Too  much  caution  can  not  be  used  in 
publishing  such  happenings ;  but  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  complete  and 
sudden  cure  is  scientifically  verified  in 
detail,  it  seems  almost  a  duty  to  make  it 
known  to  the  world.  We  trust  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  devotion  to  her 
who  is  the  Help  of  Christians,  and  in  a 
special  way  the  Comforter  of  the  Afflicted. 


The  Ideal  of  a  Catholic  Newspaper. 


The  old  English  name  for  the  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  was  Childermas ;  for 
the  Assumption,  Marymas  or  lyady-Day- 
in-Harvest.  The  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  was  called  Holy  Rood  Day. 


THE  following  letter  from  a  gentleman 
residing  in  one  of  the  Western  States, 
though  not  written  for  publication,  explains 
so  well  a  need  which  is  doubtless  felt  by 
many  persons,  that  we  have  thought  it 
would  serve  a  good  purpose  to  make  his 
communication  public.  We  know  of  no 
Catholic  paper  published  in  the  United 
States  that  has  all  the  features  which  our 
correspondent  reasonably  demands ;  though 
there  are  a  number  which  possess  certain 
of  the  qualities,  and  supply  part  of  the 
information  sought  for.  Copies  of  all  these 
papers  have  been  mailed  to  the  writer, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  which 
among  them  he  considers  nearest  to  his 
ideal  of  a  Catholic  family  newspaper. 

Our  correspondent  asks:  ''Where  is  the 
secular  paper  that  furnishes  the  informa- 
tion I  require,  and  that  is  at  the  same 
time  absolutely  safe  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  my  children?  "  We  know  of  none.  The 
best  are  objectionable,  on  account  of  the 
prominence  given  to  the  record  of  crimes 
which  should  be  horrible  rather  than 
familiar,  and  which  can  not  be  both.  Other 
serious  objections  to  the  leading  secular 
newspapers  of  our  country  are  the  tone  of 
irreverence  which  pervades  the '  best  of 
them ;  their  disregard  for  truth ;  their 
ill-concealed  contempt  for  what  is  sacred 
and  dear  to  the  feelings  of  Catholics ;  their 
ignorance  of  much  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  knowing;  and  lastly  the  mislead- 
ing and  corrupting  advertisements  with 
which  their  pages  are  filled. 

Catholic  journalism  offers  little  encour- 
agement to  men  whose  object  is  to  make 
money.  It  demands  sacrifices.  The  ways 
of  secular  journalists  and  publishers  can 
never  be  those  of  one  who  would  serve 
the  Catholic  cause.  All  things  considered, 
it  is  matter  for  rejoicing  that  we  have  so 
many  really  deserving  Catholic  papers  as 
now  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
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they  are  so  well  supported.   But  we  shall 
never  possess  such  a  well-equipped  journal 
as  our  correspondent  describes  until    the 
need  of  it  is  more  generally  recognized, 
and  until  the  need  is  felt  sufficiently  to 
secure  patronage  from  some  person  or  per- 
sons in  a  position  to  give  it,  and  to  whom 
the  giving  would  appeal  as  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  It  would  require  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  to  establish  a  gfeat 
Catholic  newspaper  in  the  United  States ; 
and  the  man  of  wealth,  breadth,  and  zeal 
for  this  good  work  has  yet  to  be  found. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  need 
of  a  Catholic  daily  in  the  United  States. 
A  well-equipped,  vigorous,  safe  journal, 
appearing  in  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
population,  would   do   a  .world   of  good 
where  it  was  published,  and  its  influence 
would  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Let  us  hope  that  its  appearance  may  not 
long  be  delayed ;   and  that  when  it  does 
appear,  it  may  be  received  with  such  gen- 
erous support  as  to  insure  its  continuance. 
The  weekly  edition  of  such  a  Catholic  daily 
as  we  have  in  mind  would  be  the  sort  of 
paper  our  correspondent  demands;  and  per- 
haps the  production  of  a  first-class  weekly 
newspaper   depends    upon  the   establish- 
ment of  a  daily  paper  of  high  excellence. 

Rev. Editor  "Ave  Maria": — Presuming 
on  many  years  of  acquaintance  through 
The  "Ave  Maria,"  I  wish  to  ask  you  a 
question,  the  answer  to  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  me,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  be  also  to  many  another  perplexed 
as  I  am.  I  trust  you  will  not  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  perplexity  concerns 
the  Catholic  family  newspaper. 

I  am  a  Catholic,  with  a  large  family  grow- 
ing up;  and  I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  guard  them  from  the  evil 
influence  of  non-religious,  not  to  say  irrelig- 
ious, literature,  as  well  as  of.  company  of 
the  same  kind.  And  as  I  would  choose  good 
moral  and  religious  persons  to  be  the  friends 
and  associates  of  my  family,  so  also  do  I 
desire  that  the  paper,  which  is  to  be  as 
a  guide,  friend,  and   teacher,  should    exert 


a   good    moral    and    religious   influence.  . .  , 

I  am  also  an  American  citizen;    and  as  i 

such  I  am  aware  that  not  only  is  it  my  right 
to  vote,  and  so  to  share  in  the  privilege  of 
governing  my  country,  but  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Father,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  politics  of  my  country. 
Every  right  im,plies  a  duty ;    and  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  not  one  to  be  used  capriciously, 
but  one   that   we   are   bound  in   conscience 
to  exercise    honestly    and    wisely.    To    do 
this    it    is    necessary    to    have    information 
concerning  public  affairs  and  current  history. 
Editorial  opinions  and  comments  are  not  what 
the  citizen  needs  so  much  as  facts.  Arguments 
on  both  sides  of  all  questions  would,  of  course, 
be   desirable;    but    they   should   be    drawn, 
if  possible,  from*  the   utterances   of  leading 
statesmen.  I  have  no  regard  for  any  paper. 
Catholic  or  secular,  that  indulges  in  abuse 
of  the  officers  of  the  Government  and  other 
public  men — abuse  of  any  one.   Calumniators 
and  detractors,  be  they  personal  or  literary, 
should  be  barred  from  every  Catholic  home 
circle.  ...  So  much  to  indicate  the  political 
and  secular  side  of  the  paper  I  seek. 

I  am  a  farmer.  As  such  I  must  be 
informed  concerning  the  markets  and  all 
that  is  likely  to  influence  them  in  the  near 
future,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  manage 
my  business  intelligently,  as  my  neighbors 
are  enabled  to  do  with  the  aid  of  their 
secular  weeklies. 

This,  Rev.  Father,  explains  what  I  need, 
and  what  I  believe  thousands  of  other  Cath- 
olics need  and  want  in  their  paper.  Where 
is  such  a  Catholic  paper  to  be  found?  Or 
where  the  secular  paper  that  will  furnish 
the  information  required,  the  entertainment 
and  enlightenmeat  to  be  expected,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  absolutely  safe  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  my  children?  I  have  sought  such 
a  paper  for  eighteen  years  without  success; 
and  I  know  that  many  a  Catholic  home  is 
without  a  Catholic  paper  because  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  secular  paper  for  the 
simple  information  it  needs  and  has  a  right 
to  expect. 

Pardon  this  infringement  on  your  time, 
and  believe  me 

Yours  respectfully, 

T.  V.  M. 
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Notes  and   Remarks. 


It  has  been  our  opinion  all  along  that 
good  would  result  from  the  new  Knownoth- 
ingism  represented  by  organizations  like  the 
A.  P.  A.  It  has  given  occasion  to  a  great 
many  prominent  non- Catholics  to  defend  the 
Church  while  denouncing  bigotry ;  and  their 
audiences,  for  the  most  part,  co\ild  never 
have  been  reached  by  Catholic  apologists. 
There  are  reasons,  furthermore,  for  thinking 
that  Knownothingism  will  never  again 
(disturb  the  peace  of  our  country,  once  the 
present  storm  of  fanaticism  has  abated.  A 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Kentucky 
Legislature,  prohibiting  the  organization  in 
that  State  of  any  society  whose  object  is  to 
discriminate  between  Christians  on  account 
of  their  religion.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of 
$500  to  $1,000  or  imprisonment  from  six  to 
twelve  months,  or  both.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  prohibition  should  not, 
sooner  or  later,  become  a  law  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

It  seems  that  the  secret  of  the  late  Prof. 
Tyndall's  opposition  to  the  Church  was  hatred 
of  it.  His  father,  it  is  said, "lived,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  " ;  and  young  Tyndall  only 
continued  the  family  traditions.  In  one  respect, 
however,  the  son  outdid  the  father:  he  aimed 
to  bewitch  men  with  the  wand  of  knowledge. 
If  the  subject  could  be  investigated,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  many  another  ''pro- 
fessor ' '  finds  ' '  scientific  difficulties  ' '  only 
after  his  soul  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
saturated  with  hatred  of  Christianity. 


The  following  statistics  from  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  go  to  show  that  mortification  and 
self-denial  do  not  necessarily  shorten  life,  and 
are  not,  as  some  imagine,  a  kind  of  suicide. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  saints  who  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty  years  :  John  Climacus,  solitary ; 
Isidore  and  Udalrick-,  bishops ;  Philip  Neri, 
priest;  Kmilian,  hermit;  Jerome,  doctor  of 
the  Church.  St.  Hildegarde  was  eighty-two 
years  of  age;  SS.  Martin  and  Hilary,  eighty- 
four;  St.  Vincent  de  Faul,  eighty-five,  as  was 
also  St.  James  della  Marca;  St.  Majolus  lived 


to  the  age  of  eighty -eight.  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  was  ninety ;  SS.  Paphnutius  and 
Macarius  attained  the  same  venerable  age; 
St.  Francis  of  Paula  was  ninety-one;  the 
Venerable  Bede,  ninety-two.  The  following 
saints  reached  the  age  of  ninety-five:  Nonna, 
Eutymius,  •  Lucina,  Arsenius,  and  Nilus 
(called  the  Young).  St.  Lambert  was  ninety- 
six;  St.  Remigius,  ninety -seven.  Among  those 
who  reached  a  century  were  SS.  Zosimus, 
Alipius,  and  Paul.  But  St.  John  the  Silent 
was  one  hundred  and  four;  and  SS.  Anthony 
and  Theodosius,  one  hundred  and  five.  St. 
Agatho — one  of  the  Popes — attained  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  seven.  SS.  Cyriacus  and 
Simeon  were  one  hundred  and  nine.  St. Paul, 
the  First  Hermit,  reached  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  and  St.  Narcissus  lived  one 
year  longer.  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,St. 
Simeon,  bishop  and  martyr,  and  St.Romuald, 
founder  of  the  Camaldolese,  attained  the 
extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
We  may. conclude  the  interesting  list  with 
the  venerable  St.  Malo,  bishop,  whose  age 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  complete  list  of 
the  servants  of  God  who  were  blessed  with 
** length  of  days"  whilst  living  very  severe 
lives,  but  let  it  suffice.  The  words  of  Solomon 
apply  to  them:  "My  son,  forget  not  my  law, 
and  let  thy  heart  keep  my  commandments; 
for  they  shall  add  to  thee  length  of  days,  and 
years  of  life  and  peace. ' ' 


A  number  of  magistrates  in  England  have 
presented  to  the  Home  Secretary  a  resolution 
favoring  the  application  of  the  birch  to  bad 
boys  instead  of  sending  them  to  prison.  The 
proposition  is  to  flog  boys  under  sixteen  for 
all  offences,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 
The  judicious  use  of  the  rod,  it  is  believed, 
would  not  only  have  a  more  salutary  effect, 
but  would  save  the  boys  from  acquiring  the 
prison  taint,  losing  their  dread  of  being  sent 
to  jail,  and  sinking  deeper  into  crime. 

Those  interested  in  prison  reform  have 
often  pointed  out  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
incarceration  of  young  boys  with  hardened 
criminals.  The  effect  is  generally  the  very 
contrary  of  what  is  intended:  instead  of 
correcting  evil  propensities,  it  is  apt  to  foster 
them.  The  youthful  prisoner  comes  out  of 
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jail  with  a  loss  of  self-respect,  and  witH  a 
determination  to  follow  a  course  of  crime, — 
a  resolve  which  he  did  not  entertain  when  he 
committed  his  first  offence.  A  judicious  and 
vigorous  flogging  would  be  attended  with  no 
such  evils.  The  birch  has  been  neglected,  and 
its  revival  is  a  happy  sign  of  a  return  to  old- 
time  methods,  so  many  of  which  can  not  be 
improved  upon.  The  sparing  of  the  rod  has 
spoiled  the  rising  generation. 


The  following  statistics,  compiled  from 
advance  sheets  of  Hoffmann' s  Catholic  Direc- 
tory, show  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time:  The  hierarchy  embraces  88  archbish- 
ops and  bishops.  There  are  9,717  priests, 
who  attend  14,733  churches  and  chapels; 
3,533  seminarians;  8  universities;  779  high 
schools;  3,732  parochial  schools;  238  orphan 
asylums,  which  shelter  29,526  orphans; 
and  753  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
number  of  children  attending  Catholic  insti- 
tutions is  860,356,  and  the  total  Catholic 
population  is  modestly  set  at  8,902,033. 

Many  of  the  returns  are  incomplete ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Cleveland  in  his  latest  diocesan 
tour  confirmed  nearly  nine  hundred  converts, 
and  that  from  many  places  in  the  United  States 
similar  reports  are  made,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  Catholics  in  this  country 
is  probably  much  greater  than  is  supposed. 


The  deplorable  condition  to  which  the 
Italian  Government  has  reduced  the  people 
by  excessive  taxation  may  be  best  realized 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tax-rate  in 
Italy  is  twenty  per  cent,  of  one's  income; 
so  that  if  an  Italian  earns  one  dollar  a  day, 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  Government  some- 
thing over  sixty  dollars  a  year  in  taxes.  The 
distress  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  is 
thus  described  by  an  eye-witness: 

"The  poverty  and  sufferings  of  the  populace  are 
simply  appalling.  Misery  reigns  everywhere;  and 
in  the  remoter  rural  districts,  men,  women,  and 
children  are  dying  daily  of  actual  hunger.  An  idea 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of  Italy  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  officially  admitted,  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  village  of  Roghudi  Calabria, 
suddenly  arrived  at  Citt^ova,  ragged  and  shoeless, 


the  younger  men  carryins^  the  old  folks,  and  the 
women  their  children.  Many  were  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  exhaustion.  Several  women  had  dead 
children  in  their  arms,  and  two  or  three  old  men 
had  died  on  the  way.  They  declared  that  they  had 
left  the  village,  because  unless  they  went  away 
they  would  die  of  starvation.  There  was  not  a  scrap 
of  food  in  the  place  when  they  left,  and  nothing 
was  growing  on  the  land." 

If  this  condition  continues,  * '  sunny  Italy '  * 
will  become  as  inappropriate  a  title  as  ' '  sunny 
Sahara"  would  be.  The  following  words  of 
Pope  I,eo  XIII.,  spoken  in  St.  Peter's  only  a 
few  days  ago,  have  a  special  appropriateness 
at  this  time: 

"We  can  not  on  this  occasion  omit  to  recall  the 
past,  when  the  prescience  of  the  Popes  gave  Rome, 
not  merely  for  years,  but  for  centuries,  glorious, 
tranquil  prosperity.  That  prosperity  was  the  outcome 
of  neither  chance  'nor  the  institutions  of  man.  It 
was  rational,  and  sure  of  the  morrow.  Life  was  then 
calm  and  well  ordered.  Nothing  was  wanting  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  The  opposite  is  true  of 
the  present.  If  we  would  profit  by  bitter  experience, 
let  us  trace  the  evils  to  their  origin  and  seek  an 
effectual  remedy.  The  religious  ruin,  invoked  and 
designed,  has  brought  moral  and  material  ruin.  Not 
only  justice,  but  also  political  expediency,  must 
demand  the  return  of  the  nation  to  the  religion  of 
its  fathers,  with  mutual  confidence  and  affection, 
and  without  suspicion  of  the  Pope,  whose  preaching 
of  the  life  eternal  renders  even  mortal  life  happy 
and  prosperous." 

It  has  taken  the  people  of  Italy  a  long 
time  to  know  the  Government  for  whidi 
they  gave  up  the  benign  rule  of  the  Pontiffs ; 
however,  they  know  its  worth  thoroughly  at 
last.  I^t  us  hope  they  will  profit  of  the 
lesson  that  has  been  taught  them  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  sin  and  so  much  suffering. 


The  San  Francisco  Call  has  organized 
an  * 'Anti-Cigarette  I^eague,"  whose  mem- 
bers bind  themselves" tcr  discourage  cigarette 
smoking  among  minors.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
that  this  pernicious  habit  is  not  so  prevalent 
now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  but  there  is  still 
work  enough  for  several  vigorous  leagues. 
As  our  contemporary  observes: 

"Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  right  of  an  adult 
to  ruin  his  health  and  impair  his  mind,  no  one  will 
contend  that  minors  should  be  allowed  like  liberty. 
At  the  age  when  the  cigarette  habit  is  acquired, 
the  average  boy  knows  nothing  about  the  laws  that 
govern  his  physical  being.  Both  parents  and  the 
public  have  a  right  to  eradicate  the  evil  at  whatever 
cost.  An  epidemic  which  should  carry  off  a  percent- 
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re  of  our  young  men  would  be  a  merciful  dispensa- 
ion  compared  to  the  habit  which  stunts  the  growth, 
Iwarfs  the  mind,  and  vitiates  the  blood  of  so  large 
proportion  of  the  rising  generation." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  young  man  will 
icquire  this  destructive  habit  after  he  has 
)assed  the  age  of  twenty -one.  The  school 
irnishes  the  proper  field  for  the  anti-cigarette 
ide,  and  we  hope  it  will  prove  widely 
)opular  with  our  young  people.  . 


It  is  very  evident  that  Miss  Cusack, 
le  whilom  Nun  of  Kenmare,  has  not 
fbeen  happy  with  her  non-Catholic  friends. 
[Certain  bigots  have  been  urging  her  to 
itter  calumnies  so  outrageous  that  her  soul 
revolts  at  them,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
[that  she  has  had  the  courage  to  refuse.  After 
i Stigmatizing  as  false  the  "revelations"  of 
^certain  unfortunates,  Miss  Cusack  says: 

I  know  that  this  statement  of  truth  will  further 

livide  me  from  the  class  of  Protestants  who  support 

)nly  those  who  make  statements  which  agree  with 

leir  preconceived  ideas.  If  I  were  to  tell  something 

[of  what  I  have  been  made  to  suffer  by  persons  of 

this    class,  professing    to  be  Christians,  because  I 

'  could  neither  make  statements  which  I  knew  to  be 

[false,  nor  endorse  statements  made  by  others  which 

doubted,  Miss  Golding's  case  would  perhaps  be 

better  understood." 

Those  good  people  who  can  not  understand 
Lhow  priests  and  nuns  can  vilify  the  religious 
[orders  which  they  have  left  upon  compul- 
fsion,  may  find  the  reason  in  these  sad  words 
^of  one  who  has  herself  relinquished  her 
'inheritance  as  a  child  of  God.  If  the  souls 

of  these  creatures  were  ever  worthy  to  feel  the 
f  sweetness  of  the  religious  life,  there  must  come 

moments  of  terrible  remorse  to  them  now. 


The  death  of  George  Deering  Wolff,  IvL.D. , 
the  veteran  editor  of  the  Catholic  Standard^ 
removes  an  interesting  personage  and  a 
I  tireless  worker  from  the  field  of  Catholic 
literature.  Before  his^'conversion  in  1 871,  Dr. 
Wolff  had  been  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  though  he  had  been  edu- 
cated for  the  legal  profession.  The  year 
following  his  reception  into  the  Church 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  connection  with 
the  Standard^  and  since  that  time  not  a 
week  has  passed  in  which  "he  has  not  spoken 
bravely  in  behalf  of  religion  and  good  morals. 


Dr.  Wolff  was  also  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Catholic  Quarterly^  to  which  he 
contributed  many  notable  articles.  In  entering 
the  Church,  he  sacrificed  even  more  than  con- 
verts usually  do ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  his  later  years  were  blessed  with  serenity 
and  peacefulness  such  as  he  did  not  know 
before  his  entrance  into  the  true  fold.  He 
had  attained  his  seventy-first  birthday  when 
he  passed  away,  with  the  esteem  of  all  good 
men.    R.I.  P. 


Obituary. 


Remember  than  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Dowling,  who  departed  this  life 
at  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  on  the  14th  ult. 

Sister  Mary  Bridget,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Willimantic,  Conn.;  and  Sister  Alphonsus,  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who 
were  lately  called  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Yerby,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  20th  ult. 

Mr.  John  E).  Farrell,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  12th  ult,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Edwards,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  who 
yielded  her  soul  to  God  last  month. 

Mr.  Claude  Riopelle,  Mr.  Mitchell  Hardy,  Mr. 
James  Hickey,  Mr.  Francis  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Julia 
Lynn,  Miss  K.  Greenan,  Miss  Mary  Marr,  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Couglin,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Hynes,  and  Master 
John  Galwey,  —  all  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Mr.  John 
Grady,  Lowell,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Patrick  Leahy,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Elizabeth  Kelly,New  Brunswick,  N.J. ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Geary,  Middletown  Centre,  Pa. ;  Mr.  John  McNiff, 
Avon,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Christopher  Mackins,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Mary  Elizabeth  McKenney,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  Richard  Stack  and  Mr.  John  Stack,  North  Adams, 
Mass. ;  and  Miss  Johanna  Burke,  North  Vernon,  Ind. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 


For  the  Ursuline  Indian  Mission,  Montana : 
For  James  Hodsdon,  |i ;  M.  E.  B.,  $1 ;  Mrs.  H., 
Fort  Hamilton,  |2. 50;  Mrs.  John  Rooney,  |i ;  Emily 
Hamilton,  %2  ;  Miss  Helen  Clarke,  %\  ;  A  subscriber 
of  the  Catholic  Union,  $1 ;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $1 ; 
A  Child  of  Mary,  $1 ;  A  Friend,  $1 ;  Thomas  Doyle, 
50  cts. ;  Miss  Margaret  Phelan,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Davis,  50  cts. ; 
B.  M.  Curley,  $1 ;    M.  A.  K.,  $1 ;    Mrs.  J.  Gross,  $1. 


UNDKR   THK    MANTI.E    OF    OUR   BtESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Mission  of  an  Old  Skate-Bag. 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 


word 


ELL,  you  dp  it  yourself!" 
cried  little  Robbie  Den- 
nert,  stamping  his  foot, 
and  looking  up  defiantly 
at  his  twelve  -  year  -  old 
brother  Will. 
Robbie  had  said  a  "swear 
only  a  little  one,  it  is  true,  but 


5till  a  *'swear  word," — and  Will,  as  the 
boys  say,  "brought  him  up  short" 

"Here,  you  stop  that  right  off!"  he 
ordered,  summarily  enough. 

"He  does  it  himself,  and  so  do  you, 
Jim  Jarvis,"  reiterated  the  wide-awake 
urchin,  seeiag  that  he  had  the  advantage; 
for,  unfortunately,  the  two  boys  could  not 
altogether  deny  the  charge.  It  was  not  a 
habit  with  either  of  them  ;  but  several  of 
the  boys  with  whom  they  played  swore 
occasionally,  and  they  fell  into  the  same 
way,  because  it  "sounded  big." 

But  Will  was  startled  to  hear  such 
words  from  Robbie's  lips.  It  was,  as  he 
told  Jim  afterward,  as  if  some  fellow  had 
struck  him  a  blow  in  the  face.  Why, 
Robbie  had  only  just  got  out  of  kilts  and 
into  knickerbockers!  Oaly  lately  h.id  he 
been  allowed  to  go  off  sometime^;  with 
Will.  His  ambition  was  to  be  and  to  do 
just  as  Will  did  in  everything ;    for,  as  is 


the  case  with  most  little  chaps,  his  older 
brother  was  his  ideal  of  all  that  was 
brave  and  strong  and  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. And,  alas !  this  was  what  he  had 
learned  so  far.' 

Some  such  consciousness  troubled  Will 
vaguely,  as  he  answered,  crossly: 

"Never  mind.  Small  boys  like  you 
oughtn't  to  use  'language,'  and  you'd 
just  better  not  let  mother  hea;r  you." 

In  Will's  vocabulary,  "language" 
meant   ' '  swear  words. ' ' 

Robbie  grew  grumpy,  and  longed  for 
the  time  when  he  would  be  free  to  do 
whatever  Will  did. 

The  next  Sunday,  at  the  children's 
Mass,  it  happened  that  Father  Martin 
spoke  on  this  very  subject. 

"My  dear  lads,"  he  said,  "if  you  have 
got  into  the  way  of  taking  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  resolve  at  once  to  correct  it. 
Remember  that  Jesus  was  once  a  boy 
like  you.  If  He  were  suddenly  to  appear 
among  you  while  you  are  at  work  or 
play,  would  you  receive  Him  with  blows 
and  mockeries  and  taunts  ?  Yet  this  you 
do,  in  effect,  when  you  speak  His  name 
irreverently." 

Much  more  the  good  priest  said  ;  but, 
to  Will  at  least,  that  simple  supposition 
of  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  Boy  Christ 
in  their  midst  appealed  with  special  force. 
There  was  an  engraving  at  home  of  the 
young  Christ  in  the  Temple  among  the 
Hebrew  sages.  As  he  recalled  it,  he  dimly 
pictured   to  himself   that  youthful    form, 
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lat  childlike  yet  divine  face,  appearing 
^mong  the  lads  of  Nazareth  at  their  play; 
|nd  he  felt  that  at  such  moments  all 
Quarrels  must  have  ceased,  and  unseemly 

rords  been  silenced. 

"I  guess  Father  Martin  wasn't  talking 
>nly    to  little   boys,"   remarked   Robbie, 

:yly,   as    he   and   Will    and  Jim  Jarvis 

ralked  home  together. 
The  two   latter   exchanged   glances,  a 

ifle  abashed. 

**I  reckon  we'll  all  have  to  look  out 
^ow   we   talk,  Robbie,"   answered  Will, 

lurageously,  after  a  moment. 

Jim  agreed,  adding  with  a  sigh  : 
*'If  I  could  only  remember!    But  when 
^'m  vexed  or   excited,  I   don't  think  of 

rhat  I  am  saying." 

A  bright  idea  occurred  to  Will. 

*' Suppose  we  fine  ourselves  every  time 

re    forget?"    he    suggested.     "I    don't 

lean  by  paying  money — 'cause  half  the 

Lme  we  haven't  any, — but  by  giving  up 

>me  of  our  things  for  a  while.  What  do 

rou  say  to  it?" 

** All  right,"  replied  Jim,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  ^^Let  us  make  Robbie  the 
treasurer.  Only  mind,  chappie,  we  don't 
give  you  the  things,  and  you  are  not  to 
play  with  them." 

**No,  I  won't,"  said  Robbie,  earnestly. 
"There  is  an  old  skate-bag  of  Will's  that 
he  never  keeps  his  skates  in.  I'll  put  all 
the  things  away  in  that,  and  won't  touch 
them  until  the  time  when  we  decide  to 
give  them  back  again.  Will  can  watch 
me  and  see  if  I  do." 

This  excellent  suggestion  was  carefully 
carried  out.  At  first,  sad  to  relate,  a 
number  of  treasures  found  their  way  into 
the  skate-bag.  Jim's  jackknife.  Will's 
best  alleys,  Robbie's  top  and  harmonica. 
The  little  fellow,  afraid  to  trust  himself 
with  the  wealth  committed  to  his  care, 
asked  his  mother  to  lock  the  bag  up  in  a 
drawer;  which  she  did,  without  asking 
any  embarrassing  or  curious  questions.  If 
the  skate-bag  had  been  large  enough  to 


hold  Will's  bicycle,  that  might  have  been 
forfeited  too,  perhaps. 

Happily,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
pledges  were  redeemed,  however.  The 
simple  plan  helped  the  boys  to  be  careful, 
and  since  then  nobody  has  ever  heard  Rob- 
bie or  Jim  or  Will  use  a  *' swear  word." 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS    EGAN. 


V. — Bob  Bently. 

Notwithstanding  his  anguish  of  mind. 
Jack  Chumleigh  slept  well.  He  awoke 
next  morning  with  a  weight  on  his 
heart.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  the 
peach  tart, — he  had  been  dreaming  of  the 
peach  tart.  Then  he  remembered  that  he 
had  not  eaten  the  tart.  In  his  dreams, 
the  cripple  had  become  entangled  with 
Uncle  Ferrier's  box.  The  daylight  soon. 
disentangled  things ;  and  when  he  had 
realized  his  woe  again,  the  prospect  of 
meeting  Miss  Mc Bride  very  soon  and 
standing  the  test  of  the  Grecian  history, 
drove  everything  else  from  his  mind. 

Miss  McBride  was  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
A  headache  was  no  excuse.  If  an  unhappy- 
boy  was  foolish  enough  to  say  he  did  not 
know  his  lesson  because  his  mother  had 
*' company"  the  night  before,  she  uttered 
a  hollow  laugh,  which  sent  his  head  down 
into  his  boots.  In  truth,  the  only  excuse 
for  any  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  lesson  of 
the  day  was  that  the  boy  had  died  the  day 
before.  As  no  boy  ever  gave  this  excuse, 
Miss  McBride  had  not  yet  accepted  any. 

Jack   arose,   took  his   bath — he   never 
missed    saying    his    prayers 
dressed.   Breakfast  was  not  yet^ 
opened   the   history    book    ai 
remember  the  dates  of  ArchtnfedBBAJIiflJ 
Aristides.    He  succeeded  ; 
that  such  merit  deserved  reward," 
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to  Uncle  Ferrier's  box.  It  was  larger  than 
the  one  he  had  sent  before,  and  upon 
its  lid  was  marked,  in  big  black  letters : 
^'Master  Andrew  Jackson  ChumleighJ' 
There  was  a  note  under  the  lid.    It  ran: 

"My  dear  Jack: — As  I  am  breaking 
up  housekeeping,  I  have  thought  that 
a  very  young  bachelor  would  like  to 
have  some  of  the  pretty  things  that  an 
old  bachelor  has  accumulated.  I  can  not 
send  you  my  pipes,  but  I  give  you  my 
swords,  the  collection  of  little  picttires  and 
books,  all  the  draperies,  and  a  number  of 
odds  and  ends.  You  may  do  as  you  please 
with  them — adorn  your  room  or  give 
them  to  fancy  fairs,  if  you  like ;  but  be 
sure  to  keep  something  in  memory  of  your 
godfather.  A  young  friend  from  Paris  is 
visiting  me  ;  he  will  probably  accompany 
me  on  my  trip.  And  by  the  time  he  comes 
back,  you  must  try  to  be  able  to  speak 
French  with  him.  My  kodak  and  the 
cushions  of  the  divan  are  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  *rhey  are  yours  'to  keep.*" 

At  another  time  this  would  have  made 
Jack  very  happy.  As  things  were,  he 
thanked  Uncle  Ferrier  in  his  heart,  but 
without  that  uplifting  of  joy  which  a  few 
days  ago  would  have  caused  him  to  send 
for  everybody  in  the  house  to  enjoy  hjs 
treasures.  He  closed  the  lid,  having  caught 
a  glimmer  of  bright  brass  and  crimson 
color  in  the  box.  He  went  to  the  window. 
The  canary-bird  was  not  there.  He  could 
see  the  broken  stalk  of  the  primrose 
through  the  glass.  By  and  by  a  pale  little 
face  appeared,  with  large  blue  eyes  in  it, 
but  with  a  great  shock  of  curly  black  hair 
above  them,  which  seemed  to  belong  to 
black  eyes.  It  was  the  face  of  the  little 
cripple.  He  held  a  tin  cup 'in  his  hand,  and 
carefully  watered  the  remains  of  the  flower, 

"It  will  grow  again!"  Jack  exclaimed 
to  himself.  "It  will  grow  again!"  This 
gave  him  some  comfort.  But  when  he 
saw  the  little  cripple's  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
as  he  took  the  dead  bird  in  his  hand  for  a 
moment   and   opened   its   little   beak,  to 


pour  some  water  into  it,  he  knew  that  the 
canary  would  never  live  again. 

"There's  no  use  in  trying,"  he  felt  like 
saying  to  the  boy :   "the  bird's  done  for." 

Jack  turned  away,  eager 'to  distract  his 
mind, — eager  to  amuse  himself  and  to 
forget.  But  the  face  of  the  little  cripple 
was  always  before  him.  What  was  the 
use  of  making  so  much  fuss  over  a  canary, 
after  all  ?   Canary-birds  died  everyday. 

Breakfast  was  announced  by  Susan's 
vigorous  ringing  of  the  gong.  Hot  cakes 
and  sausages  distracted  Jack's  mind  from 
his  gloomy  meditations.  But  they  did  not 
occupy  him  long.  The  hour  could  not 
be  postponed, — that  dreadful  hour  when 
he  must  face  Miss  McBride.  No  earthly 
power  could  put  it  back.  Nine  o'clock 
would  come,  in  spite  of  wishes  and  fears. 
If  he  could  only  go  to  sleep,  and  find 
himself  back    at    Christmas   Eve   again! 

He  hunted  up  his  satchel  ;  it  was  a 
vStout  one  of  leather,  with  his  name  done 
in  ink  on  various  parts  of  it.  He  put  his 
books  into  it  carefully,  sighing  as  he  did  so. 

The  first  hour  in  school  was  not  so 
bad.  Somebody  dropped  a  lead -pencil 
during  the  prayer,  but  Miss  McBride  said 
nothing.  This  was  a  sign  that  she  was  in 
a  good -humor;  for  she  was  particularly 
careful  to  punish  the  slightest  inattention 
to  prayers.  Catechism  came  next.  Jack 
"got"  an  easy  question — the  names  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments.  He  was  appalled 
to  think  how  near  he  was  to  the  Gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  he  was  uncertain. 

The  Eight  Beatitudes  fell  to  the  elder 
Dillon;  and  when  he  began  with  Joy,  and 
put  with  it  Pride  and  Covetousness, 
you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Jack 
reflected  that  he  might  have  been  in 
Dillon's  place. 

Miss  McBride  smiled  grimly. 
"  When    you    go    to    confession,  you 
examine    your   conscience  on  the   Eight 
Beatitudes,  I  suppose."  This  was  all  she 
said  until  she  uttered:   "Next!" 

Bob    Bently   responded    courageously, 
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d  Jack  was  glad.   He  wished  Bob  well. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  first  class  went  into 

e  priest's   house   for  the  Latin  lesson. 

t  eleven  o'clock  the  Grecian  history 
class  was  called.  Jack's  heart  began  to 
sink.  Still,  Miss  McBride  did  not  lose  her 
temper.  Jack  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
asked  to  give  the  principal  facts  in  the 
l^^fe  of  Socrates.  He  rattled  them  oflf  as 
^^Haickly  as  possible. 

^Kt  **  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  McBride; 
^^»the  vacation  seems  to  have  sharpened 
your  wits.  But  it  was  not  *oak  juice' — 
whatever  that  is, — but  hemlock,  with 
which  Socrates  was  poisoned.  The  hemlock 
is  a  water-plant,  the  acuta  mrosUy^^  Miss 
McBride  added,  solemnly.  ''It  is  a  rare 
plant  in  this  country.  You  will  not  find 
it  in  Fairmount  Park." 

Miss  McBride  did  not  smile;  but  Faky 
Dillon,  who  had  been  let  out  of  the 
'  primary  department  somewhat  sooner  than 
usual,  and  had  stolen  through  the  door  to 
wait  for  his  brothers,  saw  fit  to  laugh. 
And  the  unsuspecting  boys  in  the  frftnt 
rows,  fearing  that  they  had  not  recognized 
one  of  Miss  McBride's  rare  jokes,  burst 
out  into  shouts  of  laughter.  Still  Miss 
McBride  did  not  smile. 

"You  find  the  cicuta  virosa  very  amus- 
ing," she  said.  ''You  laugh  at  the  death 
of  a  great  philosopher." 

There  was  a  dead  silence, 

"  You  grin  and  snicker  and  giggle, 
do  you  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Consequently  you 
will  all  remain  in  school  for  half  an  hour. 
The  whole  room  is  'kept  in.'" 

Miss  McBride  took  a  sandwich  and  a 
bottle  of  tea  from  a  bag.  The  tea  she 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  She  then 
sent  Faky  Dillon  out  for  five  cents'  worth 
of  pickles. 

"  You  may  now,  young  gentlemen, 
reflect  on  the  noble  death  of  Socrates  for 
some  time." 

Faky  Dillon — his  name  was  Tancred 
Flavins — ran  off  for  the  pickles.  Baby 
Maguire    poked    his    head    through    the 


doorway  of  the  class-room,  to  see  whether 
Jack  had  gone.  Jack  happened  to  look 
back.  Baby  grinned  and  made  fiices. 
Several  boys  happened  to  see  him. 

"Who  laughed  first?"  asked  Bob 
Bently.  "Who  made  us  think  she  was 
joking?  " 

"I  believe  it  was  that  grinning  monkey 
back  there,"  said  Dillon  senior. 

A  row  of  boys  turned,  to  see  Baby's 
disdainful  grins.  That  moment  sealed 
Baby's  doom.  He  put  out  his  tongue.  Two 
rows  of  boys  saw  the  action.  It  seemed  to 
be  proof  positive  that  Baby  was  rejoicing 
over  the  evil  he  had  done. 

"It's  just  as  if  an  imp  was  dancing 
over  our  graves,"  said  Bob  Bently. 

Faky  Dillon  soon  came  back  with  the 
pickles.  Miss  McBride  warmed  her  tea, 
and  partook  of  her  frugal  meal,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  firmly  on  her  prisoners  from 
time  to  time. 

"Before  you  go,"  she  said  at  last,  "I 
will  endeavor  to  impress  on  your  minds  a 
piece  of  useful  information,  which  has  its 
comical  side."  She  paused  while  she  cut 
a  pickle  in  two,  and  adjusted  a  piece  of 
ham  between  two  pieces  of  bread. 

"You  laugh,  Chumleigh,"  the  elder 
Dillon  whispered.  "Then,  if  she  means  to 
joke,  we'll  all  laugh,  too.  If  she  doesn't, 
you  frown,  and  we'll  know  what  to  do. 
You  laugh,  and  try  it.  There's  no  use  of 
our  all  being  kept  in.  It  won't  make  much 
difference  to  you :  they  have  dinner  late 
at  your  house.  You'll  only  get  a  lunch 
now;   we  dine  at  twelve." 

"There  was  once  a  boy  who  had  a  habit 
of  misusing  'shall'  and  'will.'  One  day 
he  fell  through  the  ice  into  the  Delaware 
River.  'I  will  drown,'  he  cried,  'and 
nobody  shall  save  me ! '  " 

Miss  McBride  paused.  The  boys  watched 
the  expression  of  her  face ;  she  did  not 
smile.  The  front  row  then  fixed  its  eyes 
anxiously  upon  Jack  for  an  instant. 
Jack,  rather  unwillingly,  uttered  a  ho]- 
low  laugh.    Miss  McBride's   countenan  e 
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relaxed.  The  boys  laughed  long  and  loud. 

*'I  am  glad  you  have  seen  the  point,*' 
she  said.    "It  was  very  absurd." 

The  boys,  much  relieved,  laughed  again. 

A  small  boy,  in  the  fifth  row,  put  up 
his  hand. 

**  Please,  teacher,''  he  asked,  **  what 
did  the  boy  do?" 

''  He  spoke  bad  English." 

' '  I  mean  was  he  drownded  ?  ' '  persisted 
the  small  boy. 

**  Sit  down  at  once,  sir  !  "  answered 
the  teacher.  "Such  a  question  is  inop- 
portune." 

The  small  boy  sat  down,  bewildered. 
Miss  McBride,  having  finished  a  pickle, 
told  the  boys  that  they  might  go.  They 
Tushed  down  the  alley  like  panthers  let 
loose. 

Baby  and  Thomas  JeSerson  had  told  of 
Jack's  being  "kept  in"  before  he  arrived. 
His  mother  was  not  at  home.  Susan  gave 
him  a  bowl  of  broth  and  some  bread  and 
l)Utter.  After  this  she  brought  in  an 
apple-dumpling,  which  the  others,  who 
had  completed  their  luncheon  and  gone 
off,  fortunately  did  not  see. 

"The  cripple  has  been  so  bad  this 
morning  —  so  bad  in  his  back,  —  that 
Mrs.  McCrossin  is  going  to  take  him  to 
the  doctor  after  she  comes  from  work 
to-night,"  said  Susan.  "  It's  my  opinion 
that  the  boy  that  killed  the  bird  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for." 

Jack  said  nothing. 

"  If  he  had  a  good  heart  like  some  boys 
I  know,"  continued.  Susan,  "he  would 
not  be  the  wicked  creature  he  is  to-day. 
He'll  be  hanged  yet.  Mark  my  words — 
the  boy  that  killed  that  bird  will  be 
hanged  yet.  And  I  am  never  mistaken.  My 
mother  in  Ireland  was  the  seventh  daughter 
of  a  seveuthson,  and  there's  some  things 
I  know  better  than  other  people,"  Susan 
said,  solemnly.  ^^Tke  boy  that  killed  the 
canary  will  come  to  the  gallows P"* 

"O  Susan!"  exclaimed  Jack,  shudder- 
ing, as  he  dropped  his  fork. 


"Eat  the  dumpling,"  said  Susan.  "Is 
there  too  much  nutmeg  in  the  sauce? 
Cook  thinks  nothing  is  too  good  for 
you." 

"I  have  eaten  enough,"  he  answered. 
"The  dumpling  is  beautiful,  but  you'd 
better  give  it  to  the  boy." 

"You'd   take   the   bread   out  of  your 
own  mouth  for  charity,  I  believe,"  said 
Susan,   who,  when    she   did    approve  of 
anybody,  set  no  bounds  to  her  approval 
"Eat  the  dumpling." 

"  No,  I  can't,"  said  Jack.  And,  indeed, 
the  picture  of  himself  hanging  on  a 
gallows  had  quite  taken  away  his  appetite. 

"I  never  saw  a  boy  with  the  feeling 
heart  he  has,"  Jack  heard  Susan  say  to 
the  cook,  as  she  removed  the  dishes.  "He 
wouldn't  hurt  a  fly." 

Jack  thought  she  had  forgotten  the 
day  she  called  him  a  villain  for  tying  a 
tomato  can  to  Sibylla's  tail,  and  declared 
to  his  mother  that  he  was  the  crudest 
creature  on  earth. 

He  went  to  his  room,  carefully  avoiding 
the  window.  He  wished  the  dogs  were  at 
home :  they  would  be  a  comfort  to  him. 
He  opened  Uncle  Ferrier's  box.  There 
were  many  pretty  things  in  it — the  pair 
of  Turkish  scimitars,  the  long  sword,  a 
large  brass  tray,  a  beautiful  water  bottle 
and  glasses,  a  brass  vase  for  flowers.  There 
were  three  or  four  pieces  of  crimson  and 
gold  drapery,  which  Uncle  Ferrier  had 
used  for  curtains  ;  a  great,  soft  eider-down 
coverlet,  perfumed  with  attar  of  roses  ; 
and  below  all,  the  cushions  covered  with 
rose-colored  silk  and  embroidered  with 
silver.  Two  big  rugs  were  strapped  to  the 
side  of  the  box.  There  were  some  cups 
and  saucers,  a  teapot,  and  little  Mexican 
feather  pictures,  and  two  brass  candle- 
sticks and  a  bundle  of  red  candles. 

Jack  looked  at  them  listlessly.  His  uncle 
said  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  with 
them.  He  would  sell  some  of  them,  and 
buy 'the  little  boy  a  new  canary-bird.  But 
Jack  had  been  brought  up  to   believe   it 
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ean  to   sell   gifts ;    he  might  give    his 
mcle's   things   away,   but   he  could   not 
11  them. 

The  ringing  of  the  school-bell  cut  short 
s  meditations.  He  washed  his  hands 
d  face,  drew  a  brush  through  his  hair, 
d  followed  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Baby, 
could  be  seen  walking  in  the  distance 
ith  Faky  Dillon. 

Baby  improved  the  shining  hour  to 
11  Faky  about  the  canary,  and  to  throw 
he  blame  of  the  death  of  the  bird  upon 
Bob  Bently.  As  Bently  passed  them, 
Faky  Dillon,  who  had  a  gift  for  **  making 

ip"  verses,  called  out: 
"  Who  killed  canary? 
I,  Bob  Contrary, — 
I  killed  caaary." 
Bob  stopped  and  returned. 
*' What's  that  mean?'»  he   asked.    *'I 
11    you,    Faky    Dillon,    you're    getting 
altogether  too  cheeky  for  a  small  boy.    I 
don't  let  anybody  not  in   my   class  call 
me  'contrary  Bob.'  And  I  only  let  them 
do  it  because  I  can't  lick  'em.'* 

"He's  only  making  poetry,"  put  in 
Baby.  ''Why  don't  you  tackle  a  boy 
your  size?  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Faky 
and  m^ — " 

"You'd  better  keep  quiet,  you  grinning 
monkey!"  cried  Bob.  "You  got  us  into 
a  scrape  this  morning  by  laughing  and 
making  us  think  Miss  McBride  was 
joking.  You  don't  know  a  joke  when 
you  see  it." 

"I  didn't  laugh,"  said  Baby.  "I  was 
making  faces  at  Jack." 

"If  I  was  Jack—"  began  Bob.  "Oh, 
here  he  is!  I  say.  Jack,  you  ought  to  do 
something  with  this  little  beast  of  a  Baby. 
He'll  get  himself  smashed  into  a  horse- 
shoe nail,  if  he  isn't  careful.  What  do  you 
think  he  and  Faky  Dillon's  been  singing 
about  me?" 

"It  wasn't  anything,"  said  Faky.  "It 
was  only  a  piece  of  poetry  I  made  up: 

Who  killed  canary? 
I,  Bob  Contrary, — 
I  killed  canary. 


He    needn't    get   so    mad.    I  turn   every- 
thing into  poetry." 

"And,  Faky  Dillon,  you'll  get  into 
trouble  if  you  don't  stop  it,"  said  Jack. 

"The  boys  like  to  sing  my  poetry,'^ 
said  Faky,  proudly.  "And  Baby  said  you 
killed  a  canary-bird  with  your  slingshot, 
and  everybody  calls  you  ^contrary  Bob,' 
don't  they?" 

"Everybody  I  can't  lick,"  said  Bob. 
"I  haven't  killed  a  canary  at  all." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did!"  said  Baby.  "Our 
cook  says  so.  You  killed  the  canary  that 
belonged  to  the  poor  little  cripple  who 
lives  behind  our  house." 

"You'll  be  saying  that  I  killed  a 
rhinoceros  next,  I  suppose,"  said  Bob. 
"We're  going  to  settle  your  hash,  Baby 
Maguire,  for  laughing  in  the  doorway 
to-day,  and  getting  us  '  kept  in. '  " 

"I  didn't  laugh,"  answered  Baby.  "I 
only  grinned.  I  always  grin  when  my 
nerves  come  on.  I  feel 'em  coming.  I'm. 
not  like  other  boys, — ^I'm  sensitive." 

"You  can't  try  that  game  on  us,  little 
one,"  said  B3b.  "The  Latin  class  will 
make  your  life  a  burden  for  that. ' ' 

Faky  Dillon  hesitated,  blushed,  and 
then  said : 

"Baby  didn't  laugh— he  wasn't  there 
then.  /  laughed,  because  I  thought  Mis* 
McBride  wanted  every  boy  to  laugh." 

Jack  looked  at  Faky  Dillon's  freckled 
face  with  admiration.  There  was  more 
courage  in  Faky  than  in  him,  he  thought 
with  a  sigh. 

"Oh,  it  was  you,  was  it?"  remarked 
Bob.  "Well,  we'll  take  it  out  of  you,  then. 
But  if  you  know  when  you're  well  off, 
Baby  Maguire,  you'll  not  sing  that  song 
again, — nerves  won't  save  you.  I'm  a  bad 
man  from  away  back,  and  I  mean  what 
I  say." 

Baby  trembled ;  but  Faky  Dillon  ran  on 
ahead.  Jack,  walking  beside  Bob  Bently, 
reproached  himself  with  his  cowardice. 
Faky  Dillon,  though  such  a  small  boy, 
was  braver  than  he.   He  wished  that  he 
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had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  canary-bird. 

Bob  breathed  vengeance  against  the 
whole  race  of  small  boys.  He  said  they 
were  savages,  and  that  Faky  Dillon  was 
the  most  savage  of  all.  They  told  on 
people  bigger  than  they,  though  they 
^  were  mighty  close  with  things  that  con- 
cerned themselves.  Jack  heard  these 
charges  without  reply.  He  knew  Baby 
too  well  to  defend  the  race.  Just  as  they 
entered  the  alley  a  song,  chanted  by  two 
voices,  reached  their  ears  : 

"Who  killed  canary? 
I,  Bob  Contrary, — 
I  killed  canary." 

( To  be  continued. ) 


^  The  Master  of  Balliol. 

The  beautiful  stories  that  are  told  of 
the  late  Dr.  Jowett,  the  celebrated  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  show  that,  in 
spite  of  the  peculiarities  which  lay  upon 
the  surface  of  his  character,  he  fully 
deserved  to  have  the  respect  of  his  pupils 
and  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  friends. 
In  one  of  his  sermons  to  the  students  he 
said :  **  There  are  only  two  rules  for  good 
manners.  One  is,  ^Always  think  of  others ' ; 
the  other  is, 'Never  think  of  yourself.'" 

He  had  the  greatest  regard  for  boys 
who  worked  hard,  and  was  very  frank 
with  lazy  students.  One  day  a  Siamese 
prince,  whose  father  had  offered  in  sacri- 
fice fourteen  noble  youths  in  order  that 
his  son  might  be  successful  in  examina- 
tion, failed,  and  was  summoned  before 
the  Master. 

*'I  am  much  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Dr. 
Jowett;  *'you  are  very  idle.  You  are  no 
credit  to  your  country  or  to  this  College. 
How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work?" 

"O  Master,  I  do  work  very  hard!" 
answered  the  prince.  "Sometimes  three 
Lonrs," 


"Three  hours!"  thundered  Dr. Jowett. 
"You  ought  to  work  at  least  eight  hours. 
When  I  was  your  age  I  worked  thirteen. ' ' 

Dr.  Jowett  was  a  true  friend  of  humanity, 
for  whose  welfare  he  toiled  bravely  all 
his  life.  When,  on  his  death- bed,  he  had 
finished  writing  his  "Memoirs"  of  Ten- 
nyson, he  put  down  his  pen,  saying,  "I 
can  rest  now."  And  in  a  few  hours  he  had 
passed  "the  ivory  gates  of  sleep"  forever. 


A  Brave  Little  Drummer. 

The  name  of  another  brave  French  boy, 
after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  has  been 
put  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  His  name 
was  Stroh  (what  his  first  name  was  does 
not  appear);  and  in  1793  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  and  a  drummer  in  the  French 
Royal  Swedish  Regiment.  Maubeuge  was 
besieged  by  the  Austrians,  and  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  regiment  in  question  to 
advance  toward  Maubeuge,  and  occupy 
the  village  of  Dourlers  on  the  way. 

The  drummer  rushed  ahead,  far  in 
advance  of  the  troops,  slipped  through  the 
Austrian  lines,  and  beat  a  call  to  arms 
on  his  drum,  which  made  the  enemy 
believe  that  the  French  were  swarming 
at  his  heels.  The  Austrians  retreated  in 
a  panic ;  but  some  of  them,  discovering 
the  mistake,  which  was  then  too  late  to 
remedy,  shot  the  drummer  boy  dead — not, 
however,  before  he  had  laid  a  number  of 
stalwart  Hungarian  grenadiers  low  with 
his  own  gun. 

A  peasant,  who  was  hidden  in  a  loft, 
witnessed  the  scene,  and  afterward  told 
the  story  to  young  Stroh' s  brothers  ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was  impossible  to 
be  established  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  open  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  church  of  Dourlers.  Then 
the  bodies  of  seven  grenadiers  were  found, 
and  beside  them  the  bones  of  the  brave 
little  drummer. 


The  H01.Y  P'amii,y. 


ESUS  is  playing  with  the  boy  St.  John, 
In  the  cool  hush  of  evening ;  side  by  side, 
Mary  and  Joseph  watch  their  Infant  Son. 
)o  sad  and  wondering  thoughts  in  both  arise: 
)harp  premonitions  of  the  days  to  come, 
''hen  those  soft,  baby  lips  shall  be  as  dumb; 
'"hen  tears  unshed  shall  scorch  those  smiling 
eyes, 
jeering  soldiers  mock  and  thieves  deride? 

It  may  be  so ;  for  seldom  Mary's  Heart 
With  quickened  throb,  as  His  young  beauty 

grew. 
Waxed  rapturous;  but  pierced  it  through  and 

through 
The  cruel  thrust  of  sorrow's  two-edged  dart. 
Thus  was  her  wondrous  motherhood  twofold: 
Joy  beyond  measure,  agony  untold. 


One  of  tho  Wicked  Popes. 


BY     THE     REV.    REUBEN    PARSONfi,    D.D. 


OPE  CLEMENT  V.  having 
died  on  April  20, 1314,  the  con- 
clave assembled  at  Carpentras, 
the  capital  of  the  Venaissin  in 
France.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
twenty  -  three  cardinals — fifteen  French 
and  eight  Italian — were   at.  serious  issue 


on  a  very  important  question.  The  Italians 
declared  that  their  votes  would  be  cast 
only  for  him  who  would  promise  to  restore 
the  papal  residence  to  the  episcopal   see 
of  the  Pontiflf,  the  Eternal  City;  while  the 
French  electors,  nearly  all  creatures  of  the 
French  court,  insisted  upon  a  continuation 
of  that  residence  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Gallic  monarch.  To  add  to  the  embroglio, 
bloody    outrages    on    the    retainers    and 
friends  of  the  Italian  cardinals  were  per- 
petrated by  the  Gascon  followers  of  two 
nephews   of  the   late   Pontiff,  who   were 
anxious  to  secure  the  tiara  for  one  of  their 
own    family.     These    miscreants    having 
threatened    the    Italian    cardinals     with 
death,  their  Eminences,  French  as  well  as 
Italian,  made  an  opening  in  the  wall  of 
the  palace  where  they  were  debating,  and 
fled,  some  to  Avignon  and  the  others  to 
Orange,  where  they  had  leisure  to  reflect 
on  the   consequences  resulting  from   the 
transfer  of  the  pontifical  court  from  Rome. 
It   was    not   until   June,  13 16,  that    the 
Count  of  Poitiers,  brother   of   Louis  X., 
was  enabled,  by  various  pretexts,  to  unite 
the  electors  at  Lyons,  where  he  confined 
theni  in  a  Dominican  convent,  assuring 
them  that  their  future   liberty  depended 
on  their  election  of  a  Pope.  After  a  debate 
of  forty  days,  the  choice   was   found    to 
be  James  d'Osa,  Cardinal- Bishop  of  Porto, 
who  took  the  name  of  John  XXII. 

James  d'Osa  was,  according  to  Villani, 
Ferretto,  St.  Antonine,  Masson,  and  Mura- 
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tori,  of  lowly  origin, — some  make  him 
the  son  of  a  cobbler,  others  of  an  inn- 
keeper. Of  remarkably  small  stature,  and 
very  ugly  of  feature,  his  talents  alone  had 
made  his  fortune.  Born  at  Cahors,  he 
was  attracted  by  the  superior  civilization 
of  Italy,  and  went  to  Naples,  where  his 
pennilessness  excited  the  sympathy  of  a 
Franciscan  friar,  and  he  procured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  household  of  King  Charles  I. 
(Anjou.)  In  time  he  was  ordained;  and, 
participating  in  the  secret  councils  of  the 
Government,  he  was  employed  in  many 
embassies,  exciting  much  admiration  for 
his  perspicacity  and  insinuating  eloquence. 
He  became  successively  ordinary  of  Frejus 
and  Avignon,  and  he  shone  at  the  Council 
of  Vienne.  At  the  termination  of  this 
assembly  he  was  made  cardinal  and 
appointed  to  the  See  of  Porto.  Two  events 
of  this  pontificate  present  themselves  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  reader:  the 
question  of  "the  bread  of  the  Francis- 
cans," which  culminated  in  the  schism  of 
the  communistic  "Spirituals";  and  the 
schism  of  King  Louis,  of  Bavaria. 

When  Pope  John  XXII.  donned  the 
tiara,  the  glorious  Order  of  St.  Francis 
had  flourished  for  a  century,  and  had 
given  many  saints  and  doctors  to  the 
Church.  For  thirty  years,  however,  it  had 
been  suffering  from  one  of  those  crises 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  attack  all 
human  organizations.  Certain  foes  of  the 
Order  had  decried  the  Franciscan  rule  as 
illicit  and  impossible  ;  and  Pope  Nicholas 
III.,  in  defence  of  the  friars,  had  issued  a 
■constitution,  in  which  he  said  that,  in  the 
voluntary  renunciation  of  all  property, 
"the  disciples  of  St.  Francis  are  neither 
suicides  nor  tempters  of  God;  because  they 
confide  in  Providence,  without  rejecting 
the  means  employed  by  human  prudence." 

While  this  decision  silenced  the  con- 
temners of  the  Franciscan  rule,  it  excited 
■a  diabolic  pride  in  certain  fanatics  of 
the  Order,  the  chief  of  whom  was  John 
d'Oliva,  a  friar  of  B^ziers.  According  to 


this  zealot,  the  Roman  Church  was  "the 
prostitute  of  Babylon";  the  Franciscans 
renewed  the  evangelical  life,  and  they 
should  have  merely  the  use,  not  the 
ownership,  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
By  their  firmness,  the  superiors  of  the 
Order  prevented  for  a  time  a  division  in 
their  ranks ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
Pope  St.  Coelestine  V.,  the  malcontents 
obtained  from  the  Holy  See  permission 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  "piety," 
under  the  name  of  "Hermits  of  Pope 
Coelestine,"  in  one  of  the  isles  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Very  probably  they 
would  have  soon  died  out  had  they  not 
been  made-  interesting  by  opposition. 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  refused  to  molest 
them,  until  he  was  wrongly  led  to  believe 
that  the  Hermits  recognized  St.  Coeles- 
tine v.,  not  him,  as  Pontiff.*  He  then 
ordered  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
to  compel  the  return  of  the  Hermits  to 
their  pristine  condition.  But  the  majority 
of  the  zealots  disobeyed  the  mandate,  and 
settled  in  the  Sicilies  and  in  Southern 
France,  where  they  assumed  the  name 
of   "Spirituals." 

John  XXII.,  on  his  accession,  preferred 
persuasion  as  a  means  of  reuniting  the 
Franciscans ;  and  in  his  decretal  Quo- 
rumdam  exigit  he  reminded  its  members 
that  * '  poverty  and  chastity  are  good, 
but  obedience  is  better."  Soon  the  evil 
assumed  a  phase  in  which  the  entire 
Franciscan  family  was  to  be  involved. 
The  friars  began  to  doubt  as  to  whether, 
when  they  were  eating,  the  food  could  be 
termed  their  own.  The  reader  may  smile, 
but  not  one  of  the  friars  did  so  when 
this  question  was  propounded ;  and  the 
more  fanatical  advanced  the  theory  that 
poverty  was  a  universal  precept,  and  that 
all  temporal  possessions,  on  the  part  of 
any  individual  whomsoever,  is  a  "species 
of  idolatry." 


*  St.  Coelestine  V.  had  abdicated,  and  had  been 
succeeded'  by  Boniface  VIII. 
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At  this  juncture  the  General,  Michael  of 
Cesena,  who  had  been  notably  stern  toward 
his  subjects,  showed  that  he  himself 
could  not  obey.  In  a  general  chapter  held 
at  Perugia,  he  and  seven  provincials, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  William 
Occam,  declared  that  it  is  "a  faithful 
expression  of  Catholic  doctrine  to  say  that 
Jesus  Christ,  the  model  of  perfection,  and 
the  Apostles,  His  imitators,  wishing  to 
teach  perfection  to  others,  possessed  noth- 
ing by  right  of  property,  either  privately 
or  in  common."  On  November  12,  1323, 
the  Pontiflf  issued  a  decretal  pronouncing 
this  proposition  heretical ;  but  Michael  of 
Cesena,  Occam,  and  a  few  others,  rebelled 
against  the  sentence.  Finally,  having 
summoned  Michael  to  his  presence,  the 
Pope  declared  him  insensate  and  a  rebel 
to  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  friar 
persisted  in  his  obstinacy,  and  the  Pontiff 
ordered  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
depart  from  Avignon.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  prosecution  of"  the  recalci- 
trant; but  he  contrived  to  escape,  and 
made  his  way  to  Pisa,  where  he  was 
joyfully  welcomed  by  lyouis  of  Bavaria, 
then  in  open  revolt  against  the  Holy  See. 
Nicole  and  Sismondi  smile  at  this  matter 
of  the  fraticelli^  as  the  Spirituals  were 
called.  They  discern  only  an  amusing 
folly  in  the  obstinacy  of  these  religious ; 
and  they  charge  John  XXI I.  with  cruelty, 
especially  in  his  having  countenanced 
the  execution,  at  Marseilles,  of  four  of  the 
delinquents.  But  while  the  error  of  the 
Spirituals  was  certainly  eccentric,  it  was 
also  disastrous.  Many  moderns  in  our  day 
have  smiled  at  the  vagaries  of  Saint- 
Simonism,  Fourierism,  etc. ;  but  now  they 
tremble  when  these  insensate  theories 
menace  society  under  the  guise  of  Social- 
ism, the  child  of  fraticelli  Communism. 
Again,  the  Spirituals  had  excited  seditions 
in  Sicily,  Tuscany,  and  Narbonne.  In 
1315  they  instigated  an  uprising  of  the 
populace  against  the  Dominicans  of 
Carcassonne,  devastated    the    church   and 


convent  of  those  friars  ;  and  then,  turning; 
on  the  Conventuals,  expelled  them  from, 
their  homes,  and  installed  themselves  ia 
their  place.  * 

We  can  here  offer  only  a  sketch  of 
the  struggle  between  Pope  John  XXII. 
and  lyouis  the  Bavarian.  After  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  (Luxembourg) 
in  1 3 13,  the  electors  were  divided  inta 
two  factions — one  desiring  the  elevation 
of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  the 
other  declaring  for  Louis,  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Two  coronations  followed,  and  both  were 
illegal :  that  of  Louis  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  that  prince  was  crowned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had  no  right 
to  perform  the  ceremony ;  and  that  of 
Frederick  at  Bonn,  not  the  proper  place, 
but  at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  the  legitimate  minister  of  the 
function.  Both  parties  vainly  tried  tO' 
secure  the  approbation  of  Pope  John  XXII. 
He  called  both  to  his  tribunal,  in  the 
meantime  forbidding  each  to  use  the 
name  and  style  of  emperor.  At  first  the 
contestants  submitted  to  what  was  the 
public  law  of  the  time ;  but,  inspired  by 
their  confidence  in  the  valor  of  their 
respective  vassals,  they  appealed  to  arms, 
and  Frederick  fell  into  the  hands  of  his; 
rival  after  the  defeat  at  Muldorf,  in  1322. 
The  Pontiff  then  issued  an  admonition  to» 
Louis ;  and  in  1327  the  misguided  prince, 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  a  horde 
of  apostate  friars,  published  the  most 
infamous  libels  against  Pope  John;  and 
having  declared  him  a  heretic,  and  having, 
fallen  into  errors  in  matters  of  faith,  he 
was  formally  deposed  by  the  Pontiff  even* 
from  his  hereditary  Duchy  of  Bavaria. 
Louis  now  resolved  to  institute  an  Anti- 
pope.  In  January,  1328,  he  entered  Rome 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse.  Most 
of  the  clergy  fled  from  the  desecrated 
capital  of  Christendom ;  and  when  Louis 
convoked  the  Roman  Senate  and  people 


*  Wadding:  "Annals,"  y.  1317,  Nos.  11  and  12. 
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to  confer  with  him  on  matters  of  great 
import  on  the  Capitoline,  only  his  Germans 
surrounded  him.  Enraged  because  of  the 
disgust  tacitly  manifested  by  the  Romans, 
lyouis  ordered  Sciarra  Colonna,  the 
infamous  insulter  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. , 
to  compel  such  of  the  clergy  as  had 
remained  to  officiate  in  their  usual  sanct- 
uaries. All  refused  to  obey.  On  the  i6th 
the  same  Sciarra  Colonna,  ' '  in  the  name 
of  the  Romans,"  placed  the  imperial 
crown  on  the  head  of  Louis ;  an  excom- 
municated prelate,  Albertini,  Bishop  of 
Ellora,  having  given  the  unction.  On  the 
1 8  th  Louis  appeared  in  the  grand  Square 
of  St.  Peter* s,  in  full  imperial  state ;  and, 
ascending  an  elevated  throne,  imposed 
silence  on  the  spectators.  An  Augustinian 
friar,  one  Fabriano,  then  thrice  demanded 
whether  any  one  was  present  to  defend 
*'the  priest  James  of  Cahors,  who  calls 
himself  Pope  John  XXII."  There  was  no 
reply.  A  German  priest  preached  a  sermon 
on  the  text,  *'This  is  a  day  of  good 
tidings" ;  and  then  Louis  uttered  a  violent 
diatribe  against  the  Pontiff,  concluding 
with  these  words:  *' We,  the  prince,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  syndics  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  by  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
the  same  people  of  Rome,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  the  prelates  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
declare,  pronounce,  and  publish  that 
James  of  Cahors  is  a  notorious  and  mani- 
fest heretic,  and  that  he  is  therefore  fallen 
from  all  ecclesiastical  power,  dignity,  and 
authority;  and  is  amenable  to  all  the 
punishments  decreed  by  the  canon  and 
the  civil  law.  Hence  we  depose  him,  and 
declare  him  deposed,  from  the  Supreme 
Pontificate. ' ' 

But  this  ridiculous  impiety  did  not 
pass  unrebuked;  and  if  the  too  frequently 
rebellious  family  of  Colonna  incurred  fresh 
disgrace  by  the  participation  of  Sciarra  in 
this  sacrilegious  farce,  another  Colonna 
now  performed  an  act  of  heroism  which 
merited  and  received  the  thanks  of  Pope 
John.    Four  days  after  the  exhibition  in 


the  Square  of  St.  Peter's,  a  son  of  Stephen 
Colonna  (James,  a  canon  of  the  Lateran) 
appeared  in  the  Square  of  St.  Marcellus; 
and,  having  attracted  a  crowd  of  more 
than  a  thousand  persons,  he  read  the 
pretended  sentence  lately  issued  by  the 
Bavarian,  and  then  declared:  '*The  Roman 
clergy  have  learned  that  a  certain  syndic 
has  appeared,  in  their  name,  before  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  who  styles  himself  emperor, 
and  that  he  has  proffered  certain  charges 
against  Pope  John  XXII.  Now,  this  pre- 
tended syndic  could  have  had  no  authority 
for  such  action;  for  the  canons  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  of  St.  Mary  Major,  and 
all  the  other  religious  bodies,  had  gone 
out  of  Rome,  because  of  the  presence  of 
excommunicated  men,  and  knowing  that 
if  they  remained  they  themselves  would 
incur  excommunication.  Consequently,  I 
protest  against  all  that  Loiiis  the  Bavarian 
has  done.  I  uphold  Pope  John  XXII. 
as  Catholic  and  legitimate;  and  I  declare 
that  this  man  who  styles  himself  emperor 
is  not  such,  but  is  excommunicated, 
together  with  all  his  followers.  All  these 
things  I  offer  to  prove,  either  by  reason  or 
by  arms,  in  a  neutral  place."  The  young 
Colonna  then  crossed  over  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Marcellus,  and  affixed  to  its  door 
a  copy  of  the  Papal  Bull  despoiling 
the  Bavarian  of  all  his  dignities.  The 
arrogant  Louis  was  at  St.  Peter's  during 
this  intrepid  proceeding;  and  when  he 
heard  of  it,  he  sent  troops  to  seize  its 
author.  But  Colonna  was  already  on 
his  way  to  his  family  stronghold  of 
Palestrina. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Church  resembles  that  giant, 
sprung  from  the  earth,  who  from  his  very 
fall  received  fresh  strength.  Misfortune 
does  but  restore  her  pristine  vigor  ;  and 
in  losing  the  power  lent  her  by  the  world, 
she  but  recovers  her  own  native  power. — 
Lacordaire. 
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BY    FI,ORA    HAINES    LOUGHEAD,    AUTHOR    OP   "THS 

MAif  WHO  WAS    GUII^TY,"  "THE   ABANDONED 

CI^AIM,"   ETC. 


:x. — The  Sculptor's  Recompense. 


I 

^■l  FEW  days  after  his  visit  to  the  house 
-^  of  death,  the  young  sculptor  com- 
menced preparations  foi*  making  his  casts. 
Having  first  secured  certain  necessary 
utensils,  he  locked  the  outer  door  of  his 
studio,  to  protect  himself  from  interruption. 

Dalrymple  kindled  a  bright  fire  in 
the  grate;  and  as  the  flames  leaped  and 
sparkled,  he  took  a  mammoth  stewpan, 
and  emptying  into  it  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  dark  fluid,  stirred  a  brown 
powder  into  it,  and  placed  it  over  the  fire, 
where  the  mixture  soon  began  to  simmer 
and  boil,  emitting  a  choking  and  poison- 
ous vapor.  One  by  one  he  carefully 
lowered  the  moulds  into  its  murky  depths, 
keeping  a  tight  hold  on  the  handle 
meanwhile,  lest  a  sudden  settling  of  the 
coals  should  give  the  pan  a  fatal  jar.  He 
preserved  this  uncomfortable  attitude  over 
the  blazing  fire  until  assured  that  the 
boiling  liquid  had  penetrated  the  thickest 
portions  of  the  plaster. 

When  the  moulds  were  removed,  it 
seemed  an  interminable  time  before  they 
had  cooled  sufficiently  to  handle ;  and 
when  he  at  length  lifted  the  pieces  from 
their  bath,  their  pure  white  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  yellowish  brown.  A 
careful  inspection  satisfied  him  that  the 
fluid  had  done  its  work  well,  thoroughly 
permeating  the  porous  plaster,  and  leaving 
no  gummy  residue  to  mar  the  delicate 
impression.  Grouping  his  materials  on  a 
table,  he  proceeded  with  his  preparations 
for  making  the  casts.  I^ooking  at  the 
fragile  pieces,  he  hesitated,  then  ran  up 
a  flight  of  stairs  at  the  rear  and  called : 

''Janet!" 

"Coming!"   answered  a  blithe  voice. 


and  a  moment  later  Janet  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  their  tiny  kitchen,  her  sleeves 
rolled  up  from  her  dimpled  arms,  and 
a  floury  apron  tied  around  her  waist. 

Dalrymple  looked  at  her  absently  for 
an  instant,  forgetting  why  he  had  sum- 
moned her.  As  she  stood  there,  a 
delightful  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
fair  and  lovely  in  the  field  of  the  domestic 
virtues,  the  thought  came  to  him  that  a 
man  might  love  her  madly.  The  idea  was 
purely  an  abstract  one,  uncoupled  with 
any  application  to  their  mutual  relations. 

''What  is  it,  Clifie?" 

"Can  I  have  your  help  for  a  little 
while?" 

"Certainly.  May  I  put  my  pie  in  the 
oven  first?" 

* '  Why,  of  course,  child. ' ' 

He  laughed  pleasantly  as  she  whisked 
back  into  the  room,  whence  came  a  rattling 
of  tin  pans  and  the  fierce  bang  of  an  oven 
door.  She  speedily  returned,  holding  one 
finger  in  her  mouth,  and  with  a  funny 
scowl  on  her  face. 

' '  What  is  the  matter,  Janet  ? ' ' 

She  removed  the  finger  from  her.  mouth, 
and  blew  upon  it  vigorously  for  a  moment. 

"Burned  it,"  she  said,  shortly. 

Taking  the  little  hand  in  his  own,  he 
stooped  to  examine  the  injury.  The  shriv- 
elled skin,  with  its  angry  crimson  flush, 
announced  in  a  very  positive  way  the 
unfortunate  contact  it  had  suffered.  He 
would  have  carried  it  to  his  lips,  but 
a  rebellious  thrill  in  the  girl's  fingers 
restrained  him.  Gently  relinquishing  the 
hand,  when  they  entered  the  studio  he 
went  to  a  shelf  and  took  down  a  healing 
lotion,  which  he  applied  to  the  injured 
member,  to  her  great  relief. 

"  It  is  a  very  politic  proceeding  on  my 
part,"  he  assured  her.  "I  can  not  afford 
to  have  you  disabled ;  for  I  need  all  the 
skill  of  your  deft  fingers  to  hold  these 
moulds  in  place." 

With  careful  precision  he  fitted  the 
pieces  together,  and  showed  her  how  to 
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hold  them  so  as  to  exert  a  pressure  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  separation.  As 
he  poured  the  liquid  plaster  into  the 
moulds  and  waited  for  it  to  cool,  his  glance 
again  strayed  to  the  gracefully  poised 
figure,  the  head  held  slightly  to  one  side, 
the  cheeks  flushed  and  lips  parted  in  the 
concentration  of  effort  required  to  preserve 
the  absolute  quiet  needful  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  task.  The  young 
man's  anxiety  was  not  inferior  to  her  own. 
A  single  nervous  twitching  of  hands  or 
fingers,  a  long-drawn  or  convulsive  breath, 
an  instant  of  careless  relaxation,  might 
work  irreparable  destruction.  But  as  he 
looked  upon  her,  that  singular  and  intru- 
sive idea  again  presented  itself,  and  from 
a  vague  abstraction  grew  into  an  abstract 
thought;  from  an  abstract  thought  devel- 
oped rapidly  into  a  definite  question, 
demanding  immediate  attention  and 
decision. 

She  was  certainly  a  type  of  woman  to 
awaken  a  grand,  absorbing  sentiment  in 
some  man's  heart,  beside  which  his  calm 
liking  would  be  dwarfed  into  insignifi- 
cance. And  was  not  she  capable  of  some- 
thing more  than  this  idle,  prosaic  affection 
with  which  she  had  always  met  his 
overtures  ?  And  if  she  was,"  then  was  he 
justified  in  holding  her  to  him  with  this 
chain,  forged  when  they  were  both  mere 
children?  Was  he  not  wronging  her  and 
himself  ?  And  what  ought  he  to  do  about 
it?  These  thoughts  recurred  again  and 
again,  always  concluding  with  the  same 
pertinent  question. 

When  the  second  cast  was  sufficiently 
hardened  to  permit  her  hands  to  be  with- 
drawn, she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  he 
perceived  in  alarm  that  every  trace  of 
color  had  left  her  face.  He  sprang  to  her 
side,  offering  her  a  glass  of  water;  but  she 
shook  her  head. 

'*I  beg  your  pardon,  Janet.  It  was 
inhuman  of  me  to  keep  you  standing  so 
long  in  that  strained  position." 

"No,  it  was  not  that.   I  was  only  think- 


ing— thinking  about  that  poor  little  child, 
and  of  what  you  must  have  endured, 
Cliffe.  I  know  now  all  you  felt  in  work- 
ing over  her.   How  could  you  bear  it?" 

Her  voice,  with  its  cadence  of  sorrow, 
went  straight  to  his  heart.  The  pale  face 
upturned  to  him  bore  on  it  a  look  of 
wistful  sympathy  that  no  man  could  with- 
stand. He  cast  his  doubts  to  the  wind. 
Where,  in  all  the  world,  could  he  find  a 
sweeter,  dearer  little  wife?  Stooping  over 
her,  he  would  have  essayed  a  familiar 
caress,  when  the  whole  expression  of  the 
girl's  face  changed.  The  color  leaped  into 
her  cheeks,  her  eyes  flashed ;  she  drew  from 
him  with  a  swift  gesture  of  remonstrance. 

"Don't,  Cliffe!  You  shall  not— you 
must  not." 

Observing  the  consternation  in  her 
lover's  face,  her  tone  changed,  and  she 
added  lightly : 

'*What  if  I  should  bind  you  over  to 
keep  the  peace  for,  say  a  period  of  six 
months, — not  a  single  lover-like  token 
in  all  that  time?" 

She  had  arisen,  and  shyly  retreated 
until  her  hand  rested  on  the  door  knob, 
ready  for  flight  in  case  the  truce  she 
proposed  should  be  rejected. 

Something  very  like  relief  appeared  on 
the  young  man's  face ;  but  he  bent  down 
to  pick  up  something  from  the  floor, 
answering  slowly  and  with  hypocritical 
reluctance : 

"This  is  a  very  singular  demand,  Janet, 
and  of  course  hard  to  comply  with.  But 
if  yoti  insist — " 

"Then  it's  a  bargain.  Don't  forget!'* 
And  a  merry  ripple  of  laughter  echoed 
through  the  hall  as  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

The  quizzical  expression  on  the  young 
man's  face  quickly  vanished  as  he  bent 
over  the  casts ;  and,  after  satisfying 
himself  that  the  work  had  been  well  done, 
he  proceeded  to  fill  the  yellow  death 
mask  with  some  fresh  plaster. 

A    week     passed     before     Dalrymple 
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touched  the  work  again.  Wheu  he  at 
last  removed  the  softened  moulds  piece  by 
piece  and  crumb  by  crumb,  the  imprisoned 
ists  were  released  pure  and  perfect.  The 
ireful  manipulation  to  which  he  had 
ibjected  the  plaster  as  he  poured  it  into 
le  hollows,  had  prevented  the  formation 
a  single  air  bubble  to  mar  their  perfect 
Ltlines. 

Before  him  were  reproduced  the  beau- 
[ful  childish  features  as  he  had  seen  them 
m  their  marble  calm.  The  shapely  foot 
and  dimpled  hand  were  perfect  as  in  life. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  anticipate 
the  throb  of  mingled  joy  and  pain  the 
parents  must  feel  when  they  viewed  for 
the  first  time  these  sacred  mementos  of 
their  dead,  and  he  rejoiced,  to  think  that 
it  was  he  who  would  provide  such  con- 
solation for  them. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the 
letter-carrier,  who  opened  the  door  to 
hand  in  a  postal  card.  Dalrymple  took 
it  and  read : 

R.  Dai,rympi,e,  Sculptor: 
You   will  complete,  as  promptly    as    possible, 
child's  foot  in  marble. 

Truly  yours, 

GsoFFREY  Brown. 

The  young  man  read  and  re-read  this 
card,  with  a  curious  lowering  of  his  brows. 
He  then  carried  the  casts  of  the  face  and 
hand  to  a  carved  mahogany  cabinet,  placed 
them  on  the  shelf,  and  securely  locked 
the  doors. 

As  the  season  wore  on,  the  Dalrymples 
were  hard  pressed.  The  canned  goods 
which  had  been  Janet's  reliance  disap- 
peared with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the 
united  efforts  of  brother  and  sister  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Dalrymple' s  thoughts  sometimes  turned 
to  the  commission  he  had  executed  early 
in  the  winter ;  but  he  felt  so  averse  to 
regarding  the  work  as  a  matter  of  business 
that  he  would  not  offer  it  to  the  capitalist, 
or  claim  the  compensation  due  him. 

One  day  in  February  there  came  a  loud 
Tap  on  the  door  of  his  studio ;  and  before 


he  could  reach  it,  a  large,  red-faced  gentle- 
man, with  a  pompous  air,  flung  the  door 
open  and  stalked  into  the  place. 

"H'm!  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  sculptor, 
I  presume?  " 

Cliffe  bowed,  without  speaking. 

The  pompous  gentleman  drew  from  his 

pocket   a   Russia   leather   card -case,  and 

taking  a  bit  of  pasteboard  from  it,  handed 

it   with    a   flourish   to    the   young   man, 

who  read : 

Gboffrey  Brown, 

President  New  Guinea  Steamship  Co. 

The  instinctive  repulsion  he  had  felt 
toward  this  florid  gentleman  took  wings. 
This  was  the  father  of  the  dead  child 
who  had  become  so  singularly  linked 
with  his  own  life.  Dalrymple  forgot  the 
peremptory  order  he  had  received  and  the 
subsequent  neglect,  and  was  conscious  only 
of  a  renewal  of  that  feeling  of  intense 
sympathy  with  a  grief  which  must  have 
well-nigh  wrecked  the  parents'  lives. 

**  You  wish  to  see  my  work?"  he  said. 
*'It  is  waiting  for  you." 

Mr.  Brown  followed  him  to  the  small 
stand  upon  which  he  had  placed  the 
exquisite  piece  of  marble.  The  young 
man  had  put  his  whole  soul  into  the 
work,  and  the  result  was  a  beautiful  con- 
ception. To  avoid  the  abrupt  termination 
of  the  limb,  which  lends  an  uncanny 
effect  to  so  many  like  pieces  of  sculpture, 
he  had  wrought  the  foot  in  such  a  shape 
that  it  appeared  to  be  resting  on  one 
side,  while  a  tangle  of  flowers  and  grasses 
covered  the  rounded  leg  above  the  ankle. 
The  thought  suggested  was  of  a  little 
sleeper  whose  bare  foot  had  been  snared 
in  the  grass.  The  graceful  curves  and  firm 
modelling  of  the  limb  were  faithfully 
copied,  from  the  plump,  rounded  instep 
to  the  fine,  wrinkled  lines  that  form  a  del- 
icate tracery  on  the  sole  of  a  child's  foot. 

The  man,  who  looked  upon  this  for  the 
first  time  since  the  little  form  from  which 
it  had  been  so  faithfully  copied  had  been 
placed    in    a    vault    at    L<one   Mountain, 
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exhibited  no  emotion.  If  any  sensation  of 
grief  stirred  his  heart,  it  was  deeply  buried 
from  sight.  He  made  no  comment  on 
the  work.  His  tribute  to  the  sculptor,  if 
any  occurred  to  him,  found  no  outward 
expression. 

^*You  have  a  couple  of  other  casts?" 

The  tone  was  so  matter-of-fact  and 
business-like  that  Dalrymple,  who  had 
been  lost  in  reverie,  winced;  but  he 
pointed  to  the  cabinet,  where  the  little 
hand  and  face  were  arranged  in  relief 
against  a  dark  velvet  ground. 

The  father  calmly  viewed  the  beautiful 
face,  then "  he  carelessly  addressed  the 
young  man: 

*' You  needn't  do  anything  with  those. 
To  tell  the  truth,  my  wife  has  a  horror  of 
seeing  the  face — fears  it  may  bring  up 
unpleasant  reminders  of  the  accident, 
you  understand?" 

He  walked  briskly  back  to  the  table 
where  the  marble  foot  was  lying,  and, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  means  to  drive  a 
shrewd  bargain,  said,  somewhat  jocularly: 

**Well,  how  much  are  you  going  to  ask 
me  for  this  foot?" 

Dalrymple  hesitated.  From  the  first  he 
had  dreaded  to  associate  with  this  work, 
which  had  been  to  him  so  sacred  a  task, 
the  idea  of  material  gain.  It  had  cost  him 
much  time  and  labor.  Aside  from  the  first 
hard  ordeal,  there  had  been  the  subsequent 
process  of  making  the  cast,  and  weeks 
of  weary  and  painstaking  toil  upon  the 
marble.  He  knew  that  it  was  regarded  as 
a  very  creditable  production  of  its  kind. 
Critical  eyes  had  scanned  it,  and  lips  that 
were  chary  of  praise  had  approved  it  He 
remembered  hearing  a  prominent  painter 
say  that  it  was  worth  a  thousand  dollars, 
but  he  would  be  careful  to  name  a  sum 
that  was  manifestly  beneath  its  value. 

*' Shall  we  say  two  hundred  dollars?" 

**Stuflf !"  ejaculated  his  genteel  visitor. 
"You  can't  put  any  such  price  upon  me, 
I  can  tell  you." 


Dalrymple,  amazed,  stared  fixedly  at 
him  for  a  moment. 

"I  had  no  thought  of  overcharging," 
he  said. 

''Oh,  no,  you  didn't!  You  young 
fellows  don't  think  that  we  steamship 
men  are  made  of  money,  and  you  may  as 
well  gouge  us  as  deeply  as  you  can,  when 
you  have  a  chance."  His  face  grew 
choleric  as  he  spoke.  "It's  all  right  so 
long  as  it  doesn'  t  come  out  of  your  own 
pockets.  And  you  can  go  around  filling 
up  costly  toilet-sets  of  Dresden  china  with 
your  blasted  mixtures,  so  the  girls  smash 
them  trying  to  clean  them.  Two  hundred 
dollars  for  that  thing!"  pointing  con- 
temptuously to  the  dainty  sculptured  foot. 
"Why,  man,  I  pay  my  confidential  clerk 
only  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  a  month, 
and  he  does  more  work  in  a  week  than 
you  ever  laid  out  on  that." 

' '  Mr.  Brown,  this  interview  is  extremely 
painful  to  me,  and  can  not  be  agreeable 
to  you.  If  you  will  wait  a  couple  of  days, 
I  will  notify  you  by  letter  of  the  terms 
upon  which  I  will  part  with  this  piece 
of  sculpture." 

Somewhat  mollified,  the  stout  gentle- 
man took  his  leave.  A  few  days  later  he 
received  the  following  communication : 

Geoffrey  Brown, 

Pres.  N.  G.  Steamship  Co. 

I  have    the    honor  to  inform  you   that  I  have 

decided  not  to  part   with  the  piece  of   sculpture 

upon  any  terms  whatever.   The  three  original  casts 

are  at  your  disposal,  free  of  cost,  if  you  desire  them. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RADCI.IFFE  DaI^RYMPLE, 

Sculp. 

When  Cliffe  Dalrymple  had  deposited 
this  letter  in  a  mail  box,  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  handsome  gold  timepiece 
and  eyed  it  critically  for  a  moment  Then 
he  walked  a  few  paces  down  the  street, 
and  entered  a  narrow  doorway,  above 
which  hung  two  golden  balls.* 


*  A  peculiarity  of  the  San  Francisco  pawn-shop^, 
which  has  only  two  balls. 
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The  Law  of  Liberty.* 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THS  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 


H  me,  how  very  guileless  once  was  I ! 
As  good  a  child  as  ever  said  its  prayers 
In  blissful  ignorance  of  by  and  by, 
Or  prattled  of  its  joys  and  wept  its  cares 
As  though   they  were  the   great  world's 

chief  affairs. 
ow  black  was  then  the  whitest  shade  of 

wrong! 
How  base  to  fly  a  footstep  on  the  stairs ! 
h,   that  first  sense  of  guilt,  so  keen  and 

strong — 

hat  instinct  for  God's  rights — we  strangle 
it  ere  long ! 

.ndjwherefore?   To  h^  free :  free  to  enjoy — 
Tojfollow  our  own  bent.  At  first  in  things 
)f  little  harm  and  natural  to  a  boy : 
But  soon — it  may  be  ere  a  dozen  springs 
Have  bloom' d  the  bower  of  innocence — 

there  sings 
*bird  that  lures  us  with  its  magic  lay, 
Or  merely  with  the  glitter  of  its  wings, 
tTo  chase  it :    and  we  ramble — on — away — 
fHeedless  of  any  voice  that  warns  us  not  to 
stray. 

(Or'  if  not  far  we  wander,  but  return 

While  yet  'tis  May,  the  virgin  bower  is  gone. 
[And  oh,  how  seldom  from  our  loss  we  learn 

A  knowledge  that  would  make  us  kings,  if 
won, 

Ajid  wiser  than  the  sated  Solomon! 
^Far  easier  'tis  to  wander  sooji  again, 

And  then  more  wildly,  daringly,  run  on, 
All  reckless  of  return — however  plain 
jTh'  inevitable  end,  foreshown  us  pain  by  pain. 

II. 
[Ood  and  His  rights  grown  irksome  to  our  will, 

The  rebel  flesh  bids  intellect  arise — 
Hurl   doubts  at  faith  —  defy  the   threaten' d 
ill- 
Mock  at  the  preacher — catch  the  gay  replies 
Of  older  fools,  and  flaunt  them  in  the  eyes 
Of  younger.  And,  if  fires  I^ucretian  glow 


Within  us,  *  Alma  Venus ' '  takes  the  skies, 
Sole  deity :   * '  Foeda  Superstitio ' '  * 
Gulfing  the  rest,  with  all  the  nightmare  realm 
below.  \ 

Thus  burst  our  youthful  fetters,  are  we  free? 
Have  brain   and   heart   the  scope  which 
manhood  craves  ? 
Ay,  free,  forsooth,  if  so  the  ship  at  sea 
Sans  chart  or  compass,  scorning  winds  and 

waves ! 

Right  gallantly  our  self- steer' d  vessel  braves 

A  fogg'd  horizon,  or  "an  isle  misdeem'd"  ; 

But  finds  no  shore — unless  where   lower 

slaves 

Than  Circe's  own  (for  there  the  beast  but 

seem'd')^ 
Invite  us  to  despair  of  all  we  have  fondly 
dream' d. 

And  well  for  some  if  they  but  make  that 

strand. 

And  taste  the  cup  Circaean.   One  I  know 

Who  deigns  ev'n  there  to  reach  a  rescue's 

hand. 

Which   some    have   touch'd,  as    Mercy's 

annals  show. 
But  sullen  pride,  its  own  relentless  foe, 
Drives  on  forever,  like  the  Phantom  Bark, 

lyCt  tempest  lash  or  gentlest  breezes  blow. 
In  vain  the  Sea  Star  beacons  through  the  dark: 
In  vain  the  red  Cross  gleams  from  Peter's 
saving  Ark ! 

III. 
Poor  youth  !     If  pitying  manhood  would  but 
draw 
This  lesson  from  thy  follies,  it  were  well: — 
For  Freedom  Order  lives ;  for  Order,  Law — 
The  I^aw  which  sanctions  everlasting  Hell. 
Thus  Satan  learnt,  and  those  that  with 
him  fell ; 
And  Adam,  when  he  pluck' d  the  fatal  tree. 
Too  late  for  the  lost  angels,  doom'd  to 
dwell 
In  hopeless  exile :   and  for  us,  if  we 
''Abide  not  in  the  Truth"!  — the   Truth 
which  ' '  maketh  free. ' ' 


*  St.  James,  i,  25. 


*  See  the  opening  lines  of  I^ucretius'  great  poem, 
"  De  Natura  Rerum." 
f  The  enchantress  gave  her  guests  a  drink  which  turned 
them  into  h&aits.— Homer's  "  Odyssey.'^ 

X    Our  Ivord  says  of  Satan  that  he  '*  abode  not 
in  the  truth." 
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♦  •  What  is  the  Truth  ? ' '  Who  ask  with  Pilate, 
find 
No  answer:  for  they  seek  not  while  they  ask; 
But  either  smile  with  will-averted  mind, 
Or  shirk  the  burden  of  an  earnest  task. 
Ne'er  wore  humility  the  sceptic's  mask, 
Nor  ''honest  doubt"*    played   trifler.    Say 
thy  say. 
Agnostic!   'Tis  thy  pride,  that  loves  to  bask 
In  passing  sunshine  of  a  frivolous  day — 
'Tis  ]f>ride's,  not  reason's,  voice — that  boosts 
it  can  not  pray. 

To   call  "Unknowable"  the  Greek's  "Un- 
known ' ' 

Is  turning  back  to  worse  than  pagan  night. 
The  Athenian's  altar  made  a  stepping-stone, 

To  reach  up  tow'rd  a  Father  * '  out  of  sight. ' ' 

He  blush' d  not  to  adore  the  Perfect  Right, 
The  Beautiful  and  Good,  of  Plato's  thought 

And  Aristotle's  logic:  reason's  light 
Bearing  him  witness  that  itself  is  caught 
From  an  Eternal   Mind,  as   sage  and  poet 
taught. 

IV. 

What  is  the  Truth  ?  The  order  God  has  will'd 
Whereby  the  creature  shall  its  end  attain. 
For  this  came  down  of  old  the  Word  that 
thrill'd 
The  patriarchal  bosom,  nor  in  vain 
To  Moses  and  the  Prophets  spake  again : 
The  Word  that  promised  a  Redeemer's  birth, 
And  told   how   God   Himself   would  not 
disdain 
To  stand  Incarnate  on  our  sinful  earth 
And  make  Obedience  shine  a  thing  of  match- 
less worth. 

By  disobedience  fell  the  blight  of  sin 
On  this  fair  world:  and  through  the  woman 
first. 
'Twas  fitting,  then,  redemption  should  begin 
With  woman,  and  be  thus  our  loss  reversed. 
To  Mary,  Second  Eve,  no  spirit  accurst, 
But    Heaven's   bright   angel,  enter' d  where 
she  pray'd; 
Revealing  to  her  heart,  for  God  athirst, 
The  love  Divine  that  will'd  her  Mother-Maid: 
And    her    humility's     gladness     peacefully 
obey'd. 


*  Tennyson's  phrase: 

"There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 


Then  Jesus,  Second  Adam,  born  to  do 

His  Father's  will  in  all  things,  not  His  own. 
Did  set  such  pattern  of  obedience  true, 

From  Bethlehem's  cave  to  Calvary's  dying; 
moan — 

Ay,  even  to  the  seal'd  sepulchral  stone — 
That,  first  and  last,  a  holocaust  was  He. 

And  now — though  seated  on  His  glory 'f 
throne : 
For  still  He  deigns  our  Sacrifice  to  be — 
In  Eucharistic  life  obeying  men  like  me ! 

V. 

I  ween,  then,  'tis  Obedience  holds  the  key 
Of  Wisdom's  temple.  "You  shall  know  the 
Truth," 
Said  Jesus ;   "and  the  Truth  shall  make  you 
free." 
Yet  'tis  a  bondage  too,  in  very  sooth — 
This  freedom:   spurn'd  by    folly  -  blinded 
youth, 
But  welcom'd  as  the  Master's  "easy  yoke," 
When  God's  dear  grace  infuses  timely  ruth^ 
Nor  deals  His  justice  we  have  dared  provoke 
(A  payment  long  o'erdue)  the  swift  avenging 
stroke. 

L/ight  yoke  of  Christ,  that  sets  His  bondsmen 

free 

From  lust  of  selfish  heart  and  lawless  brain  f 

' '  Come,  all  ye  weary  ones,  and  learn  of  Me. 

Cease   chasing  shadows  —  taking   loss  for 

gain. 
My  Church   shall    make   the    Homeward, 
journey  plain; 
Her  voice  Mine  own,  as  all  who  heed  it  know: 
Shall  heal  and  nourish,  comfort  and  sustain, 
With  aids  it  cost  My  Passion  to  bestow. 
Believe,   obey,  and  find   Heaven's  foretaste 
here  below." 

With  mind  like  ours,  and  tender  human  heart, 
'Tis  thus  He  draws  us  to  the  perfect  good  : 
Knowing  we  can  not  live  from  Him  apart, 
And  all  our  needs  divinely  understood. 
Nor  can   we  doubt  His   sweetness,  if  we 
would : 
Since,  while  dematMing  of  our  love  His  due. 
He  shares  the  claim  with  Mary's  Mother- 
hood; 
And  bids  us  wear  Her  bonds  about  us  too, 
And  own  Her  Queen  indeed — of  beauty  pure 
and  true. 
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(Conclusion.) 


III. 

^HE  nun  drew  a  chair  near  tTie  bed,  and 
began  her  watch.  Not  once  did  the 
teary  eyes  open.  Expressionless  and 
ghastly  pale,  the  face  lay  on  the  pillow; 
aad  as  the  hours  rolled  by,  the  breath 
seemed  to  be  growing  weaker. 

Sister  Marie's  face  became  very  grave. 
Quietly  she  stood,  and  with  gentle  touch 
laid  her  hand  on  the  brow  and  wrist  of 
the  invalid ;  while  the  clocks  in  the  city 
boomed  out  midnight,  and  the  silence 
became  oppressive.  Slowly  one  hand 
crept  to  her  rosary,  and  prayer  after 
prayer  rose  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  that 
this  young  mother  might  be  spared.  A 
little  while  more,  and  a  slight  spasm 
pissed  over  the  pale  face,  the  dark  feyes 
opened  slowly,  with  a  startled  look  as  they 
-orested  on  Sister  Marie's  face, — a  dread, 
questioning  look  J  but  the  nun  .said,  softly: 

*'Do  not  speak,  dear.  I  am  your  nurse, 
aad  you  are  getting  better."  The  eyes 
wandered  around  questioningly.  '  *  Your 
husband  is  close  by;  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  let  me  watch  to-night.  Doctor  White 
brought  me  here."  And  with  skilful 
hands  she  moistened  the  parched  lips. 

The  invalid  received  the  stimulant 
eagerly ;  a  grateful  glance  at  the  nun,  and 
again  the  eyes  closed,  while  a  peaceful 
expression  settled  on  the  white  features. 

"Holy  Mary,  pray  for  me!" 

The  lips  barely  framed  the  words,  but 
the  quick  ear  of  Sister  Marie  caught  them, 
and  a  thrill  of  joy  quivered  in  her  heart. 
She  had  heard  that  these  people  were 
not  Catholics.  And  then  she  murmured, 
earnestly  and  fervently : 

"Yes,  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  her, — oh, 
pray  for  her!" 

The  labored  breathing  became  more 
regular ;  the  gray  pallor  became  purer— 


the  crisis  had  passed,  and  she  would  live  I 

Next  morning  the  husband  and  Doctor 
White  met  at  the  sick-bed,  and  the  latter 
rubbed  his  hands  gleefully  as  the  patient 
met  his  look  and  that  of  her  husband 
with  a  languid  smile. 

"I  told  you  so,"  he  said,  looking  at 
Sister  Marie,  who  never  stirred  from  her 
post  nor  raised  her  eyes.  "Perfect  quiet," 
he  said  to  the  Sister,  and  drew  the  husband 
out  of  the  room.  Once  outside  the  door, 
he  asked:  "Has  your  wife  been  grieving 
or  fretting  over  anything,  Mr. Vaughn?" 

The  gentleman  addressed  changed  color 
slightly,  but  said  quickly:  "No  indeed,  so 
far  as  I  know.  Why  should  she?  There 
is  nothing  on  earth  she  may  not  have. 
God  knows  I  love  her  so  I  could  refuse 
her  nothing."  He  said  this  fervently,  and 
the  Doctor  believed  him. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "refuse  her 
nothing.  She  will  recover  if  she  has 
perfect  peace  of  mind." 

A  sting  at  Edmund  Vaughn*s  heart 
told  him  his  wife's  peace  of  mind  lay  in 
his  keeping. 

As  the  days  passed  on.  Sister  Marie 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  Nothing 
wearied  her.  Day  and  night  she  watched 
the  invalid;  and  when  the  family  entered 
on  tiptoe  to  note  the  change  from  death 
to  life,  her  sweet,  fresh  smile  and  gentle 
greeting  lifted  a  load  from  their  sad 
hearts;  and  sunshine  seemed  to  have 
entered  where  gloom  and  sadness  had 
prevailed. 

Sister  Marie  had  rarely  spoken  to  Mr. 
Vaughn.  His  dark,  handsome  face  repelled 
her;  and  some  instinct  told  her  that  this 
man  held  the  secret  of  some  sadness  that 
was  preying  on  her  patient's  mind.  She 
longed  to  know  why  those  Catholic 
words  had  forced  themselves  from  the 
lady's  lips,  but  she  bided  her  time. 

IV. 
One  day — a  sweet,  rare  day  in  June — 
when  sunshine   and  bird-song   filled    the 
air,  Mrs.  Vaughn  asked  the  nun  to  draw 
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aside  tlie  lace  curtain  and  open  the 
shutters,  she  felt  so  much  better.  Sister 
Marie  did  so,  and  then  took  her  accus- 
tomed chair  near  the  bed. 

The  patient  had  seldom  spoken,  except 
a  few  conventional  words;  but  now  her 
dark  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the  face 
of  the  Sister  with  a  wistful  look. 

** Sister  Marie,"  remarked  the  invalid, 
** isn't  it  strange  that  my  name  should 
be  Marie  also?" 

**Not  so  very  strange,  dear  Mrs.  Vaughn. 
There  are  thousands  of  Maries  in  this 
world,  you  know, — all  named  after  the 
Queen  of  Heaven." 

An  expression  of  pain  crossed  the 
invalid's  face,  and  her  lip  quivered. 

The  Sister  noted  it,  and  inwardly  said 
a  *'Hail  Mary";  then  she  asked: 

*'You  may  not  know  whom  I  mean. 
The  Queen  of  Heaven  with  us  is  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  know!"  she  half  sobbed. 
"I  used  to  know,  but  for  thirteen  years 
I  have  lost  my  right  to  know.  Sister,  I 
have  denied  the  Queen  of  Heaven." 
Sister  Marie  expressed  no  surprise. 
''But  she  has  not  denied  you,"  she  said, 
gently.  '*I  think  she  has  brought  you 
through  this  illness;  you  were  murmur- 
ing her  name  the  night  I  believed  you 
■dying.  Trust  her  still ;  for  she  loves  you, 
and  will  make  your  peace  with  her 
Divine  Son." 

* '  O  Sister, ' '  cried  the  invalid,  clasping 
her  thin  hands,  ''you  do  not  know  how 
sinful  I  am,  nor  how  weak!  To  please  my 
husband,  to  make  a  false  peace,  I  have 
yielded  to  his  desire — nay,  his  command, — 
and  have  forsaken  my  faith  externally, 
but,  oh,  never  in  my  heart!  But  the  world 
knows  me  no  longer  as  a  Catholic.  Sister, 
my  heart  is  torn  with  remorse.  It  brought 
on  me  this  jllness ;  and  now  that  I  have 
recovered,  I  see  no  remedy.  It  were  better 
to  have  died."  And  Mrs.  Vaughn  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Oh,  no!  not  to  have  died  unabsolved — 


not  to  have  died  in  your  sins!"  said 
Sister  Marie.  "The  Queen  of  Heaven 
would  not  allow- that.  Be  brave  and  grate- 
ful, lyife  will  be  very  sweet  to  you  if  you 
return  to  the  Heart  of  your  God.  Mary, 
your  Mother,  will  smooth  the  way.  A 
good  confession,  and  then,  oh,  what  peace 
of  soul  will  be  yours  ! ' ' 

"Peace  of  soul! "  murmured  the  invalid. 
"When  have  I  known  peace  of  soul?" 

"It  shall  be  yours,"  said  the  Sister. 

"But  my  husband — my  poor  boys?" 
faltered  the  wife. 

' '  Perhaps  their  salvation  is  in  your 
hands." 

"You  do  not  know  my  husband.  He 
loves  me  as  intensely  as  he  hates  anything 
Catholic.  The  boys  are  baptized,  but  that 
is  all." 

"Make  the  first  step,  and  God  will 
assist  you." 

"But  you  do  not  know  how  deeply 
prejudice  is  steeped  in  the  blood." 

"Nothing  is  impossible  to  God." 

"Ah,  Sister  Marie,  do  pray  for  Marie, — 
another  sinful  Marie ! "  . 

A  pause  fell  on  the  air.  What  was  there 
in  these  words:    "Pray  for  Marie"? 

The  nun  looked  out  of  the  window.  The 
soft  summer  breeze  was  stirring  the  trees 
in  the  park  across  the  street;  the  birds 
were  twittering,  the  sunshine  was  flooding 
the  world.  But  her  thoughts  went  back, 
oh,  so  far!  It  was  twilight;  she  was  a 
little  girl,  standing  at  a  window,  looking 
with  longing  eyes  at  the  sweetmeats 
there, — not  so  much  for  herself  as  for  the 
pale,  darling  sister  who  was  now  beyond 
the  skies.  She  felt  a  soft  kiss  on  her 
cheek,  a  box  of  bonbons  thrust  into  her 
hand;  and  as  she  turned  to  look  at  the 
giver,  a  sweet,  fair  face,  with  brown  eyes 
framed  in  thick  auburn  curls,  stamped 
itself  on  her  memory  forever;  and,  like 
music  half  forgotten,  came  back  the  wordsr,^ 
"Pray  for  Marie!"  Good  God!  is  all  this- 
His  providence?  She  had  never  ceased 
to  pray  for  her.    And  was^she  here? 
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Mrs. Vaughn  was  watching  her  closely; 
and  as  the  blue  eyes  of  the  nun  fell  full 
on  her,  memory  stirred  strangely  within 
her ;  but  she  was  too  weak  to  recall  what 
she  sought. 

Sister  Marie  spoke  as  if  in  a  dream: 

' '  Twenty  years  ago  I  was  not  even 
baptized.  I  owe  all  the  graces  of  my  call 
to  the  faith  and  my  call  to  religion  to 
a  little  medal  of  Our  I<ady,  dropped  in 
the  street  by  a  beautiful  vision — a  sweet 
child,  whose  brown  eyes  and  tender  kiss 
will  be  with  me  till  I  die.'* 

Mrs.  Vaughn  passed  her  hand  over  her 
forehead,  as  if  she  were  searching  for 
something,  but  spoke  not.  The  room  was 
very  still ;  and  the  sunshine  flooded  the 
world  without,  as  if  it  would  gild  the 
universe  with  'glory.  The  nun  went  on : 

"The  little  medal  was  something 
strange,  yet  sacred,  to  my  Protestant 
eyes ;  nor  could  my  beloved  sister  Elise, 
to  whom  I  showed  it,  give  me  any  infor- 
mation about  it.  Still,  instinctively  I 
loved  it,  and  fastened  it  with  a  ribbon 
around  my  neck ;  and  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  I  often  kissed  the  sweet  L<ady, 
whose  outstretched  arms  seemed  to  call  me. 
My  sister  died,  and  I  was  alone, — a  child 
of  eleven,  with  a  broken  heart,  I  clung 
to  the  dead  hands  of  Elise,  and  wept  and 
moaned.  I  refused  to  eat  or  to  be  com- 
forted. She  was  all  I  had  on  earth  to  love 
me, — no  father  or  mother. '* 

Sister  Marie's  eyes,  full  of  unshed 
tears,  met  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Vaughn. 
Down  the  pallid  face  of  the  invalid  the 
large  tears  were  rolling ;  the  pathetic 
voice  of  the  nun  had  stirred  her  inmost 
soul. 

"Go  on !"  she  cried  out,  huskily. 

"I  was  taken  to  a  Catholic  orphan 
asylum.  There  I  learned  the  meaning  of 
the  medal ;  there  I  learned  my  beautiful 
faith;  there,  after  six  years,  I  felt  the  call 
to  the  life  you  see  me  lead,  and  left  the 
care  of  those  gentle  mothers  to  become  a 

ligieuse^  whose    days    and    nights    are 
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spent  in  the  service  of  the  sick.  The 
medal  I  have  ever  retained ;  and  not  a 
day  passes  that  I  do  not  fulfil  the  promise 
I  made  when  that  little  vision  of  childish 
beauty,  to  whom  I  am  sure  the  medal 
belonged,  kissed  me  '  and  whispered  to 
me :   *  Pray  for  Marie  ! '  " 

"Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  look  at 
the  medal,  Sister?"   asked  Mrs. Vaughn. 

"It  is  here, ' '  said  Sister  Marie ;  and 
taking  from  beneath  her  collar  a  Scapular, 
she  detached  an  oval  medal  of  Our  Lady, 
and  handed  it  to  the  invalid. 

Mrs.  Vaughn  examined  it  carefully,, 
then  she  said  : 

"Surely,  surely,  I  know  this  medal — 
or  can  I  be  mistaken?  I  lost  just  such  a 
medal  a  few  days  after  I  became  a  Child 
of  Mary.  I  lost  it  in  the  street,  in  front  of 
Huyler's,  when  I  was  a  child  many  years 
ago.  I  remember  I  wore  it  attached  to  a 
chain ;  and,  springing  out  of  the  carriage  to 
give  a  poor  little  child  a  box  of  bonbons^ 
the  chain  broke,  as  I  discovered  afterward. 
I  lost  my  medal,  and,  alas !  I  lost  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  too." 

Sister  Marie  arose,  her  face  softly 
radiant,  her  eyes  glowing.  She  stood  at 
the  bedside  and  took  both  of  the  trans- 
parent hands  in  hers. 

"You  have  found  your  medal,"  she 
said,  in  a  musical  voice ;  "and  you  have 
found  your  Queen,  and  you  have  also 
found  the  poor  little  girl  to  whom  your 
loving  heart  went  out  in  kindness.  I  am 
that  little  child,  and  Our  Lady  has  sent 
me  back  to  you  with  your  medal  and 
your  lost  love  of  her.  Can  you  resist, 
dear  Mrs.  Vaughn?  I  am  sure  all  this 
has  been  brought  about  through  her 
intercession. ' ' 

The  invalid  threw  her  arms  around  the 
nun,  and  the  two  Maries  wept  sweet  tears 
together.  The  one  had  found  the  reward 
of  beautiful  charity,  the  other  was  tasting 
the  joy  of  answered  prayer. 

Little  more  is  to  be  said.  Mrs.  Vaughn 
recovered,  and  long  ere  she  left  her  sick 
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room  sent  for  the  minister  of  God, 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  Church.  Her 
husband,  to  whom,  after  many  secret 
prayers  and  misgivings,  she  had  told  her 
remorse  and  repentance,  not  only  made 
no  opposition,  but  permitted  his  sons  to 
enter  a  Catholic  college  and  be  instructed 
in  the  faith.  Not  yet  has  the  grace  of 
conversion  been  granted  to  him ;  but  as 
regularly  as  he  and  Mrs.  Vaughn  visit  the 
Convent  of  Bon  Secours  to  see  Sister 
Marie,  he  whispers  to  the  nun  : 

"Once  you  were  asked  to  pray  for 
Marie:  now,  Sister,  I  ask  you  to  pray  for 
me.  She  does   not  need  prayers." 

The  blue  eyes  and  brown  eyes  of  the 
two  Maries  meet,  and  both  say  confidently : 

"It  will  come.** 

Mercedes. 


Music  in  Emergencies. 


MUSICIANS  have  sometimes  been 
obliged  to  exercise  their  talents  under 
very  strange  circumstances.  The  great 
Cherubini  had  one  experience  that  he 
never  forgot  until  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
was  during  the  dark  period  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  streets  of  Paris  were 
filled  with  a  howling,  struggling  mob  of 
men  and  women,  who  called  themselves 
citizens  and  patriots,  but  to  whom  history 
has  applied  names  far  from  compli- 
mentary. It  was  a  hazardous  thing  for 
any  one  not  of  that  horrible  crowd  to  be 
found  in  public;  but  Cherubim,  having 
pressing  business,  rashly  ventured  forth. 
Excitement  was  at  its  height.  The 
guillotine  had  just  disposed  of  a  good 
number  of  victims  of  the  popular  hate, 
and  the  sans-ciilottes  were  looking  for  an 
adequate  way  to  give  vent  to  their  impious 
jo)^  Finally,  one  espied  Cherubini,  the 
musician,  whose  genius  had  delighted 
kings  and  queens.  Here  was  the  man 
they  wanted. 


"Come,"  they  cried, — "  come  and  lead 
the  Carmagnole!" 

He  appeared  to  hesitate. 

"Come, citizen!"  they  yelled.  "If  you 
do  not  lead  our  band,  we  shall  think  you 
sympathize  with  those  accursed  aristocrats 
before  whom  you  play." 

"I  am  in  a  hurry,"  said  Cherubini, 
"and  I  can  not  go  with  you." 

At  that  a  suppressed  cry  of,  "The 
royalist !  the  royalist ! ' '  rang  through 
the  nondescript  ranks;  and  no  one  knows 
how  the  injudicious  musician  might  have 
fared  if  a  friend  in  the  same  predicament 
had  not  come  to  his  rescue. 

"Take  this,"  said  the  friend,  pressing 
a  violin  into'  his  unwilling  hands ;  ' '  and 
play  for  these  creatures,  if  you  value 
your  life." 

Cherubini  was  at  last  roused  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  yielded 
with  an  appearance  of  cheerfulness.  All 
day  he  and  his  friend  marched  in  advance 
of  the  hooting  and  frenzied  mob,  who  were 
delirious  with  delight  at  having  possession 
of  the  genius  that  had  previously  given 
pleasure  to  royalty.  At  night  the  two 
musicians  mounted  barrels  and  fiddled 
away,  while  the  rioters  feasted  at  a  noisy 
banquet  in  one  of  the  public  squares 
But  they  saved  their  heads,  and  were  no 
doubt  thankful  for  that ;  for  many  men 
and  women  as  good  as  they  gave  up  their 
lives  at  the  command  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  before  which  a  mere  verbal 
accusation  was  often  sure  condemnation. 

An  anecdote  of  a  similar  character, 
concerning  Garcia,  the  great  singer,  is 
better  known.  He  happened  to  be  in 
Mexico,  giving  operatic  performances, 
when  war  broke  out.  "My  goodness,"  said 
Garcia,  "I  must 'get  out  of  this  country 
while  I  can  ! ' '  And  forthwith  he  packed 
his  trunks.  But,  although  he  escaped  the 
soldiers,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
roving  brigands,  who  took  from  him  his 
horse,  his  money,  and  even  his  clothes. 
The  leader,  who  lost  no  time  in  searching 
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siager — or  so  these  papers  indicate.  Come, 
me,  master  siager,  give  us  a  tune." 
But  Garcia,  being  led  to  a  conspicuous 
place  that  all  might  hear,  found  that 
fright  had  taken  his  voice  away,  at  which 
the  highwaymen  began  to  jeer.  That 
angered  the  tenor,  and,  making  a  supreme 
effort,  he  sang  as  probably  he  never  did 
before  or  afterward. 

The  leader  clapped  him  on  the  back. 
"It  would  be  cruel  to  rob  such  a  singing- 
bird  as  you  are.  Take  your  things  again, 
master  singer ;  and  one  of  my  men  shall 
escort  you   to  the  frontier." 
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Sunday  Nights  with   Friends. 


BY    MAURICK    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


"I 


IN    LENT. 

THOUGHT,"  said  the  Professor  of 
Ethics,  as  he  took  off  his  overcoat 
in  the  hall,  "that  I  saw  a  crocus  in  the 
border,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  piece 
of  yellow  paper  which  had  drifted  from 
somewhere.  The  beginning  of  lycnt  always 
makes  one  think  of  spring." 

"I^ent,"  said  the  Man  of  the  World, 
who  had  dropped  in  between  trains,  "is 
an  obstacle  to  get  over ;  and  one  longs 
for  Easter,  because  it "  is  a  good  thing  to 
get  into  brightness  and  sunshine  again. 
The  fashionable  idea  of  Lent  is  that  it 
is  merely  an  unpleasant  prelude  to  the 
grand  gala  parade  on  Madison  Avenue 
after  church  on  Easter  Sunday.  It  is  a 
sham  and  a -delusion." 

"But,  after  all,"  remarked  the  lyady  of 
the  House,  as  she  mixed  the  right  pro- 
portion of  oolong  and  orange  pekoe  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  of  the  Con- 
servative, "there  is  a  sweetness  in  Lent. 
The  Easter  time  would  not  be  glorious 
if  it  were  not  for  the  darkness  and  the 


tears  and  the  searching  of  the  heart  which 
go  before  it.  There  is  a  quietness  about 
Lent  which  comes  at  no  other  season  of 
the  year.  One  seems  to  take  upon  one's 
self  voluntarily  the  .yoke  of  the  Lord. 
The  'society*  point  of  view  concerns  few 
persons,  for  fashion  has  little  to  do  with 
the  great  mass  of  people.  We  all  of  us 
have  some  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Lent  ^ 
it  is  the  season  of  strength,  when  the 
seed,  in  darkness,  prepares  to  burst  into 
the  blooms  which  our  friend  the  Professor 
thought  he  saw  as  he  came  along." 

The  Critic,  who  made  his  appearance 
in  time  to  protest  against  the  orange 
pekoe  —  he  hated  "perfumed"  tea,  he 
said, — declared  that  Lent  is  not  such  a 
living  reality  as  it  was  to  our  forefathers, 
because  faith  is  weaker.  We  forget  that 
religion  was  a  passion  with  the  people  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  where  it  is  an  opinion 
with  so  many  of  us.  Imagine  how  real  the 
supernatural  life  was  to  people  who  kept 
the  black  fast  all  through  Lent,  and  who 
rejoiced  in  it. 

"I  am  quite  willing,"  said  the  Man  of 
the  World,  with  a  half-concealed  yawn, 
' '  to  take  a  Manhattan  cocktail  before 
dinner  for  the  next  thirty  days,  instead  of 
a  Martigny." 

The  Lady  of  the  House  pretended  not 
to  hear  this  flippant  remark.  The  Critic 
repeated  it,  and  said  that  the  Man  of 
the  World  represented  a  type  of  Catholic 
which  had  become  so  luxurious  that 
sacrifice  had  ceased  to  be  part  of  its  life. 
It  was  the  result  of  sham  and  artificiality; 
it  was  an  imitation  of  those  Old  World 
forms  of  flippancy  which  in  Europe  make 
fashionable  religion  something  for  the 
derision  of  the  serious. 

The  Man  of  the  World  admitted  that  he 
had  been  flippant;  but  the  tone  of  society 
is  flippant.  We  laugh  even  when  we  feel 
most  seriously.  And  certainly  when  one 
stops  to  think  of  the  real  meaning  of 
Lent — of  the  sublimity  of  the  God-Man^s 
sacrifice, — all    frivolity    must    evaporate. 
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But  people  in  society  do  not  have  time  to 
think  :  amusement  is  a  business  with 
them;  and  since  L,ent  has  come  to  be  a  rec- 
ognized social  factor,  they  merely  change 
their  amusements.  It  is  unfortunately 
the  curse  of  the  rich  who  are  luxurious, 
and  who  live  in  a  circle  which  helps 
them  to  believe  that  they  really  have 
privileges,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  mind 
in  which  they  fail  to  realize  that  the 
laws  of  the  Church  are  the  same  for 
them  as  for  the  poor. 

A  satirist  represented  a  Frenchwoman 
of  noble  birth  as  saying,  in  answer  to  a 
strong  remonstrance  from  F6nelon:  *'God 
will  think  twice  before  He  condemns  a 
Duchess."  And  people  accustomed  to  the 
easy  ways  of  wealth  and  luxury  get, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  into  that  state 
of  mind. 

'*I  should  like  to  recommend  St. 
Francis  de  Sales'  'Letters  to  People  in 
the  World,'  "  said  the  Professor  of  Ethics, 
'*as  a  book  to  be  read  in  Lent ;  but,  after 
all,  there  is  no  book  for  worldly  people  like 
*  The  Following  of  Christ'  Its  maxims 
stick:    you  can't  get  rid  of  them." 

The  Critic  nodded  his  head  in  approval. 

*'  'I  never  go  out  among  men  but  I 
come  back  feeling  less  of  a  man.'  Does 
not  A  Kempis  say  something  like  that  ? 
But  'The  Imitation'  is  intended  primarily 
for  people  in  the  religious  life ;  never- 
theless, it  strikes  home  every  time.  To  go 
out  among  men,  and  cease  to  be  one's 
best  in  order  to  be  complaisant,  produces 
that  utter  disgust  of  which  A  Kempis 
speaks.  Every  creature  grows,  like  the 
seed  in  the  ground,  best  in  solitude ;  and 
we  all  need  solitude  at  times.  Society  in 
excess  destroys  a  man's  power  of  being 
spiritual.  If  I  were  a  priest  —  and  if 
there  be  nothing  in  moral  theology 
against  it, —  I  should  make  every  peni- 
tent of  mine  read  'The  Imitation'  every 
day  during  Lent." 

The  Lady  of  the  House  objected  to  this. 
She  insisted  that  Father  Faber's  "Foot 


of  the  Cross"  ought  to  be  the  book  for 
Lent.  The  Conservative  recommended  all 
whom  it  might  concern  to  apply  them- 
selves to  Bishop  Hedley's  "The  Spirit  of 
Faith."  .  Americans  take  too  much  for 
granted ;  they  expect  to  keep  their  faith 
by  inheritance,  and  apply  no  fuel  to  fire 
which  may  easily  grow  lower  and  lower. 
Ascetical  or  sentimental  books  (this  allu- 
sion was  taken  by  the  Lady  of  the  House 
to  be  a  hit  at  her  beloved  Father  Faber) 
are  not  for  men  who  live  in  our  everyday 
world.  They  need  strong  meat,  and  there 
is  no  better  book  for  Lent  than  "The 
Spirit  of  Faith." 

The  Man  of  the  World  very  seriously 
said  that  he  began  to  realize  that  Lent  is 
a  real  thing,  and  he  assured  everybody 
that  the  flippancy  of  his  earlier  remark 
was  merely  the  result  of  thoughtless 
habit.  He  had  once  read  Father  Crasset's 
"Meditations"  during  a  Lent  long  past, 
and  received  much  benefit  from  them  ; 
they  had  been  as  an  anchor  to  him  in 
stormy  days.  Thus  Lent  had  been  a  time 
of  sweetness. 

The  Lady  of  the  House  took  occasion 
to  say  that  there  were  Catholics  who  are 
both  sentimental  and  ascetic,  and  that 
she  held  Father  Faber  above  all  the  rest. 
The  Conservative  smiled,  as  one  who 
permits  luxuries  to  those  who  can  not 
stomach  strong  meat ;  and  the  Critic, 
observing  that  the  Man  of  the  World  had 
found  Crasset's  "Meditations"  on  the 
book-shelf,  said  that  some  people  might 
live  in  the  social  whirl  and  not  be  entirely 
bad.  And  so  an  unusual  thing  occurred: 
they  heard  the  Angelus  ringing,  and  all 
stood  up  to  say  it;  and  the  Man  of  the 
World,  though  such  is  not  the  custom 
after  five  o'clock  teas,  joined  in  it  quite 
naturally. 


Oh,  wait!— to  Thee  my  weary  soul  is  crying, — 
Wait  for  me !    Yet  why  ask  it,  when  I  see, 
With  feet  nailed  to  the  Cross,  Thou'rt  waiting  still 
for  me? 

— Lope  de  Vega. 
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A  Legend  with  a  Lesson. 


IN  Russian  folk-lore  there  is  a  popular 
legend  whicli  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  worth  of  active  service  to  others,  and 
the  danger  of  self-seeking.  That  it  was 
made  known  to  Americans  by  a  certain 
prince  who  came  to  attend  that  strange 
medley  termed  the  Parliament  of  Relig- 
jions,  is  not  especially  in  its  favor,  but  does 
lot  rob  the  story,  of  its  wholesome  lesson. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  old  woman  died, 

[^and  was  sent  forthwith   to  the  place  of 

torment ;    for    she  had   lived  a  long  life 

I  wholly  given  up  to  her  own  interests,  and 

there  was  no  record  of  a  single  kindly  act 

done    for    God    or   man.    But   lest  some 

kone    might    be  detained    wrongfully    in 

(that  unhappy  abode,  an  angel  was  sent  to 

[uestion   its  inmates,  to  make  sure  that 

Lthere  had  been  no  error.  The  old  woman, 

seeing  him,  at  once  began  to  beg  that  he 

;would  cause  her  to  be  released ;  for  the 

)ain  was  well-nigh  intolerable. 

*' Gladly  would  I  do  this,'^  said  the 
jangel, ' '  if  you  could  give  me  some  reason 
that  I  might  have  as  a  warrant  for  my 
i*act.  Can  you  not  remember  something, 
no  matter  how  small,  that  you  did 
for  your  fellow-creatures — some  act  of 
love  and  kindness,  some  word  of  pity  or 
consolation?" 

"Not  one,"  she  answered, — "not  even 
one  word." 

"Think  again,"  said  the  angel.  "You 
may  be  trying  to  remember  great  deeds, 
when  to  think  of  the  very  humblest  would 
be  enough.  Did  you  never  in  your  life  do 
a  good  turn  to  one  who  was  suffering?" 

The  woman  thought  again. 

"I  do  remember  now,"  she  said  at  last, 
* '  that  I  once  gave  a  carrot  to  a  poor  and 
hungry  woman ;  but  it  was  not  a  very 
large  carrot  or  a  very  good  one." 

' '  It  will  do, ' '  answered  the  angel, 
producing  a  carrot.  ' '  I^ay  hold  of  it,  and 
cling   with   all   your   might,  and  it   will 


lift  you  out  of  this  unhappy  abode," 
So  the  woman  laid  hold  of  one  end  of 
the  carrot,  and  the  angel  grasped  the 
other ;  and,  slowly  but  surely,  carrot  and 
woman  began  to  be  lifted  from  that  sad 
place.  But  as  the  other  inmates  of  the 
abode  of  the  sinful  and  sorrowful  saw  their 
companion  ascend,  they  began  to  cling  to 
her  feet ;  and  still  the  shining  angel  went 
upward,  for  the  one  act  of  love  had  much 
power.  Still  others  grasped  those  who 
clung  to  the  woman,  until  there  was  a 
long  chain  of  sinners  holding  fast  to  the 
carrot  which  the  shining  angel  held  in  his 
hand.  Then  the  old  woman,  chancing  to 
look  downward,  saw  all  the  people  who 
clung  to  her,  and  began  to  be  afraid  that 
the  angel  could  not  bear  so  great  a  burden. 
"I^et  go  of  my  feet!"  she  cried  to  the 
one  directly  beneath  her;  but  the  chain 
did  not  break.  Then  she  kicked.  Still 
the  long  line  went  up,  up.  She  kicked 
again  and  with  more  force,  and  com- 
manded those  below  to  let  her  loose;  but 
it  was  of  no  avail.  The  poor  sinners 
could  now  almost  see  the  sun  breaking 
through  the  darkness  of  their  prison. 
But  was  she  to  lose  all,  just  for  the 
selfishness  of  a  lot  of  people,  who  ;had  not 
done  one  good  thing,  as  she  had,  and  who 
were  claiming  a  share  in  the  reward  that 
she  alone  had  earned?  She  gave  one  final, 
vigorous  kick,  screaming,  "The  carrot  is 
mine,  mine!" 

At  the  word  "mine"  the  shining 
angel  could  cling  no  longer  to  the  carrot. 
The  chain  broke,  and  the  long  line  of 
sinners — the  old  woman  on  top  of  them — 
fell  back  again  into  the  woful  place  from 
whence  they  had  been  lifted.  Selfishness 
had  sadly  undone  all  that  one  little 
merciful  deed  had  well-nigh  accomplished. 


No  school  is  more  necessary  to  children 
than  that  of  patience,  because  either  the 
will  must  be  broken  in  childhood  or  the 
heart  in  old  age. — /ean  Paul  Richter. 
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Notes  and   Remarks. 


All  honor  to  those  fortunate  ones  who 
are  able,  and  being  able  are  willing,  to  aid 
the  poor  in  these  days  of  extraordinary- 
distress.  But  it  pains  us  to  note  that  the 
proverbial  ingratitude  of  many  beneficiaries 
often  induces  the  kindly  disposed  to  abandon 
tasks  which  frequently  prove  unappreciated. 
In  our  great  metropolis  a  worthy  gentleman 
of  means  has  just  become  disgusted,  he 
says,  with  the  "unpleasant"  need  of  hearing 
complaints  from  the  customers  of  his  cost- 
price  store,  to  the  effect  that  the  quantum 
of  coal  was  of  short  weight,  and  that  the 
potatoes  were  sometimes  speckled.  He  has 
closed  his  beneficent  emporium.  In  a  similar 
case,  how  different  would  have  been  the 
course  pursued  by  Sister  Rosalie,  one  of  the 
many  gems  in  the  crown  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  1  This  devoted  woman,  whose  memory 
is  blessed  everyday  in  the  more  squalid 
districts  of  Paris,  never  ceased  to  show  an 
interest  in  those  who  abused  her  charity. 
One  very  cold  day  a  shivering,  unkempt 
and  bedraggled  wretch  asked  her  for  a 
blanket.  For  yards  around  him  the  atmos- 
phere was  redolent  of  the  fumes  of  the  * '  blue 
ruin,"  which  he  had  procured  by  the  sale 
of  the  gentle  Sister's  many  previous  gifts. 
The  daughter  of  St.  Vincent  did  not  turn, 
from  the  foul  object  in  disgust.  She  handed 
over  the  blanket,  remarking:  "Now  both  of 
us  will  sleep  better  to-night."  Perhaps  the 
difference  between  Sister  Rosalie  and  the 
New  York  almoner  of  a  day  was  that  which 
must  ever  subsist  between  charity  and  philan- 
thropy. Chateaubriand  was  wont  to  term 
philanthropy  "the   counterfeit  of  charity." 


Thinking  people  throughout  the  country 
are  watching  with  eager  interest  the  effects  of 
the  new  Liquor  Law  in  South  Carolina.  The 
policy  of  legal  prohibition  has  never  proved 
a  success,  but  this  new  enactment  is  very 
sharply  distinguished  from  ordinary  prohibi- 
tion measures.  Those  who  remember  what  the 
chief  executiv^e  of  South  Carolina  once  said 
to  the  chief  executive  of  North  Carolina  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Governor 


Tillman  is  not  only  a  stanch  advocate  of 
the  Liquor  Law,  but  is  also  very  sanguine 
as  to  its  ultimate  triumph.  In  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  North  American  Review 
he  declares  that,  among  other  advantages, 
the  pernicious  habit  of  treating  is  abolished, 
as  the  bottles  may  not  be  opened  at  the 
place  of  selling ;  the  consumer  is  prevented 
from  drinking  except  under  the  restraining 
influences  of  the  home,  and  a  great  menc)ce 
to  the  State  is  removed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  political  influence  of  the  saloon-keeper. 
If  the  condition  of  things  m  South 
Carolina  fully  bears  out  the  Governor's 
statement,  the  new  Liquor  Law  is  undoubt- 
edly an  important  legislative  victory.  The 
abolition  of  the  senseless  custom  of  treating 
would  of  itself  be  no  mean  achievement;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  when  men 
are  protected  from  the  allurements  of  the 
"gilded  saloon,"  they  will  exercise  modera- 
tion in  their  own  homes.  The  importance  of 
crippling  the  power  of  the  "whiskey  rings" 
will  be  apparent  to  those  who  remember  the 
picturesque  phrase  of  a  leading  journalist: 
"Unless  a  radical  change  is  effected  in  the 
conditions  of  our  elections,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  Presidential  Chair  will  be  handed 
across  the  counters  of  the  dram-shop." 


The  atrocities  which  were  said  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  Russian  Government 
upon  the  Catholics  of  Kroze,  in  Lithuania, 
not  long  ago,  seemed  almost  beyond  belief, 
and  we  had  expected  to  hear  the  disgraceful 
report  contradicted.  A  reliable  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Tablet,  however,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  terrible  scenes 
which  he  describes,  has  put  the  matter 
beyond  doubt,  and  another  dark  page  is 
added  to  the  record  of  Russian  intolerance. 
It  appears  that  the  Government  wished  to 
confiscate  the  Catholic  church  at  Kroze,  and 
a  petition  was  addressed  to  the  Czar  for 
protection.  Meantime  a  number  of  Catholics, 
wholly  unarmed  and  harmless,  gathered 
about  the  sacred  edifice.  The  governor  soon 
arrived  with  the  police;  and,  entering  the 
church,  they  proceeded  to  flog  unmercifully 
those  who  were  kneeling  in  prayer.  Part  of 
the  crowd  without  hastened  to  the  assistance 
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of  their  friends;  and  while  the  police  were 
being  overpowered,  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Cossacks,  with  rifles,  knouts  and  swords, 
fell  upon  those  who  remained  outside.  The 
crack  of  rifles  and  the  sound  of  the  lash 
were  drowned  by  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the 
peasants.  The  flogging  continued  from  morn- 
[ing  till  night,  and  many  people  were  killed. 
Those  who  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
Cossacks  were  driven  out  upon  the  river, 
which  was  slightly  frozen  ;  but  the  ice  broke 
under  them,  and  they  perished.  The  brutal 
soldiers  indulged  in  excesses  of  all  kinds ; 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kroze  were  sent 
off  to  prison,  and  the  once  prosperous  town 
was  changed  into  a  deserted  ruin. 

The  Government  has  assumed  full  respon- 
sibility for  this  savage  cruelty  by  refusing  to 
punish  the  governor.  To  all  men  who  love 
liberty,  this  action  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment will  appeal  as  an  outrage  upon  their 
common  humanity,  which  ought  to  be  met 
with,  a  vigorous  protest. 


Clients  of  the  Ven.  Cur6  of  Ars  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites 
will  soon  be  ready  to  take  another  important 
step  in  the  process  of  his  beatification.  Prep- 
arations are  being  made  for  the  examination 
as  to  the  heroicness  of  the  virtues  practised 
by  the  Ven.  John  Baptist  Vianney.  We  may 
now  confidently  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  whole  Catholic  world  will  rejoice 
in  seeing  a  parish  priest  of  our  own  time 
raised  to  the  altars  of  the  Church.  Chanoine 
Ball,  the  procurator  of  the  Cause  of  the  holy 
Cur6,  is  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous 
alms  received  from  readers  of  The  "Ave 
Maria,"  and  has  sent  us  another  supply  of 
relic -pictures  for  distribution  among  those 
who  help  to  meet  the  expenses  which  the 
process  of  this  sacred  enterprise  necessitates. 


It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  Catholic 
missionary  work  among  the  Negroes  and 
Indians  during  the  past  year  has  yielded  the 
most  gratifying  results.  Over  $60,000  were 
distributed  to  needy  missions  throughout 
the  United  States,  especially  in  the  South 
and  "West.  Among  the  Negroes,  5,569  were 
baptized,  of  whom  560 — a  large  percentage — 


were  adults.  The  number  of  baptis-ms  aniong 
the  Indians  was  2,894,  ^^  whom  331  were 
adults.  It  is  edifying  to  note  the  interest 
which  American  Catholics  take  in  all  that 
concerns  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Negro 
and  the  Indian  ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  see 
rising  up  on  all  sides  churches  and  schools 
devoted  especially  to  their  welfare. 


A  unique  commemoration  took  place  re- 
cently in  lyima,  Peru— the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  conqueror  Pizarro. 
This  event  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
verification  of  his  remains,  and  for  certain 
measurements,  notably  of  the  brain,  to  be 
made.  Kcclesiastical  and  municipal  author- 
ities participated  in  the  exhumation;  and  the 
result  confirmed  the  fact  that  it  was  the  body 
of  the  great  Spaniard,  and  no  other,  that  had 
lain  in  the  cathedral  vaults  for  so  many  years. 
Pizarro  died  by  the  hands  of  his  own  men ; 
and  the  multilations  inflicted  upon  his  help- 
less body  after  death  were  plain  to  be  seen  in 
the  exhumed  remains,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  identification  of  them.  The  body 
was  in  a  mummified  condition,  and  is  likely, 
owing  to  the  preservative  compounds  and 
varnishes  applied,  to  remain  intact  for 
centuries  to  come.  The  receptacle  was  duly 
sealed,  after  photographing  the  contents,  and 
laid  away  again  for  another  and  indefinite 
period.  These  particulars,  and  many  more 
too  gruesome  for  general  reading,  have  been 
gleaned  from  advance  sheets  of  a  report 
furnished  to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  at 
Washington. 


One  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  the 
present  century  passed  away  last  month  in 
Belgium,  when  the  venerable  Prof.  Van 
Beneden  laid  down  his  burden  of  eighty- four 
years,  fifty-seven  of  which  had  been  spent 
in  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  bring  the  prestige  of  a  great  name  to 
an  institution  which  has  since  become  rich  in 
eminent  instructors.  Prof.  Van  Beneden  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  zoological 
science,  and  his  authority  on  questions 
concerning  intestinal  parasites  was  absolutely 
undisputed.  His  discovery  of  the  phenomenon 
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of  "transmigration,"  together  with  Pasteur's 
subsequent  researches,  gave  the  death-blow 
to  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation ; 
and  his  published  volumes  are  highly  prized 
by  scientists. 

The  most  learned  societies  of  Europe 
showered  honors  on  this  distinguished 
scholar,  who  was  not  less  remarkable  for 
his  cordiality  and  large-heartedness  than  for 
his  researches  into  the  nature  and  habits  of 
cestoids  and  cetacea.  Prof.  Van  Beneden  was 
an  ideal  teacher,  and  was  devotedly  loved 
by  his  pupils.  For  over  half  a  century  he 
has  stood  before  them  as  another  proof  of 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  faith  and 
knowledge,  and  which  he  never  wearied  of 
proclaiming.  He  was  always  an  obedient 
and  fervent  child  of  the  Church,  and  in  his 
last  hours  he  was  blessed  with  that  peace  of 
mind  which  comes  only  from  the  sweet 
ministrations  of  religion.  May  he  rest  in  peace! 


New  Publications. 


If  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  consents 
to  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  a  monu- 
ment in  Dorchester,  to  commemorate  "the 
first  free  public  school  in  the  world,"  there 
will  be  considerable  merriment  among  schol- 
ars. Forty  thousand  dollars  is  a  high  price 
for  a  lesson  in  bad  history,  in  hard  times  like 
these.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  Massachu- 
setts historian,  declares  that  the  Puritan 
"free  public  schools"  were  neither  free  nor 
public;  and  Mr.W.  E.  Griffis,  in  an  article  in 
the  January  Harper's^  points  out  that  every 
commendable  feature  in  the  public  school 
system  was  to  be  found  in  Holland  and  other 
Catholic  countries  long  before  the  rise  of 
Protestantism. 


The  Rev.  F.  J.  Boudreaux,  S.  J.,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Chicago,  whose 
death  is  of  recent  occurrence,  was  the  author 
of  two  books  which  have  been  widely  read 
by  English-speaking  Catholics,  and  have  done 
much  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  Jansenism. 
We  refer  to  "The  Happiness  of  Heaven" 
and  "God  Our  Father."  To  those  who  may 
not  have  read  these  admirable  books,  we 
heartily  recommend  them.  At  the  same 
time  we  bespeak  suffrages  for  the  devout 
author.    R.I.P. 


The  Comedy  of  English  Protestantism. 

In  Three  Acts.    Edited  by  A.  F.  Marshall,  B.  A., 
Oxon.   Benziger  Bros. 

To  reunite  divided  Christendom  has  ever 
been  the  aim  and  hope  of  many  sanguine 
and  believing  souls.   To  reunite  the  various 
sects  into  a  living  and  harmonious  whole  is 
quite  another  matter.  So  futile,  indeed,  would 
such   an   effort  be,  and  so  incongruous   an 
attempted  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  themselves  rent  and  torn  by 
schism  the  seamless  garment  of  Our  lyOrd, 
that  an  imaginary  gathering  of  representa- 
tives from  the  principal  religious  bodies  of 
England  would  riatiirally  present  a  ludicrous 
appearance    to    lookers-on.    Mr.  Marshall's 
clever  book  purports  to  record  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  suggestion  of  a  certain 
Broad-churchman    as  to  a   council    for  the 
purpose  of  reunion  had  been  heeded. 
.  There  being  considerably  over  two  hundred 
different    sects    in    England,   it    was   found 
necessary,  in  this  supposititious  gathering,  to 
'  *  lump '  *  them;  and  thus  but  seven  champions 
appeared  to  do  battle  for  an  army  of  constitu- 
ents.   Every  shade  of  belief  was,  however, 
represented;  and  the  stiffnecked  Ritualist,  the 
Rev.  Sebastian   Stole,  pocketed  his  dignity, 
and  occupied  a  position  on  the  platform,  not 
far   removed  from   Captain  Banner,  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  Then  the  fun  began.   It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  so  far  from  any  scheme 
of  reunion  being  decided  upon,  the  speakers' 
opinions  seemed  only  to  increase  the  atmos- 
phere of  obstinacy.   Each   had  his  remedy, 
and  everyone  of  those  remedies  was  dubbed 
a    nauseous     and  evil   dose    by    the    other 
medicine  men. 

This  book  deserves,  and  will  doubtless 
receive,  wide  publicity ;  and  many  will  wel- 
come its  witty  pages  who  might  turn  from  a 
serious  treatise  embodying  the  same  truths. 
The  style  is  simply  perfect  of  its  kind;  and  if 
there  is  a  weak  point  about  the  comedy,  it  is 
attributing  to  a  Ritualist,  who  looks  upon 
Dissenters  as  somewhat  lower  in  the  social 
scale  than  a  valet  de  chambre,  the  willing- 
ness to  sit  with  them  upon  a  public  platform 
in  Exeter  Hall  or  anywhere  else. 
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'KNERABLB  Mother  M.  Caroline  Friess. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Abbelen.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  ly.  Spalding,  D.  D.    B.  Herder. 

There  are  some  natures  so  susceptible  to 
[everything  noble  and  good  that,  like  the 
•wind  harp,  which  needs  but  a  zephyr  to 
[discourse  sweet  music,  they  have  only  to 
I  recognize  merit  in  others  when  they  respond 
[with  words  that  come  warm  from  the  heart. 
No  one  can  read  the  Introduction  to  the 
\l,\{e  of  Mother  Caroline,  from  the  eloquent 
'pen  of  Bishop  Spalding,  without  being  con- 
jvinced  that  his  is  a  nature  to  which  nothing 
great  or  good  appeals  in  vain.  This  noble 
tribute  to  a  devoted  religious,  as  well  as  to 
our  Catholic  sisterhoods,  is  a  credit  alike  to 
the  gifted  mind  and  great  heart  of  him  who 
[gave  it  expression. 

Concerning  her  for  the  story  of  whose  life- 
work  this  introduction  was  penned,  the 
biograJ)her,  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Abbelen,  has 
written  forcibly  and  well.  The  childhood  of 
Mother  Caroline,  who  was  destined  to  wield  a 
powerful  influence  over  so  many  souls,  seems 
to  have  been  especially  watched  of  Provi- 
dence. Bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  piety  in 
her  Bavarian  home,  her  noble  qualities  were 
cultivated  with  religious  care,  while  the 
elements  that  might  have  marred  a  great 
career  were  disciplined  into  subjection.  The 
divine  call,with  all  therein  implied,  was  early 
obeyed  by  this  young  girl,  whose  ardent 
nature  did  nothing  by  halves;  and  after  a  few 
years  of  service  in  the  schools  of  her  Order 
in  Munich,  she  became  a  voluntary  exile 
from  home  and  country  for  love  of  souls. 
America  was  the  field  of  her  labors.  A  born 
leader,  a  zealous  missionary,  a  true  religious. 
Providence  early  placed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  her  hands. 

Of  her  success  little  need  be  said,  save  to 
call  attention  to  the  many  flourishing  schools 
of  her  community  that  throughout  our  land 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  her  dauntless 
spirit  and  charitable  heart.  The  parochial 
school,  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  Church, 
was  Mother  Caroline's  special  care.  To 
establish  it  in  the  struggling  village  or 
crowded  city,  labor  and  privation  were 
counted  as  nothing.  From  this  sketch  we 
also  learn  that  in  the  convent  she  possessed 
all  those  qualities  that  most  endear  a  superior 


to  her  subjects.  Care  of  the  physical  health 
of  her  religious  ranked  second  only  to  the 
desire  for  their  spiritual  progress ;  in  her  the 
zeal  of  an  ardent  nature  was  balanced  by 
prudence,  and  she  knew  how  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy. 

Thus,  though  dead,*  the  good  wrought  by 
this  valiant  woman  lives  after  her ;  and  the 
perusal  of  her  life- record  must  needs  infuse 
new  vitality  into  all  work  done  especially 
for  God. 

The    Divine    Comedy    op    Dante    Ali- 

GHiERi.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Thomas 
William  Parsons.   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Dante  has  been  translated  by  many  com- 
petent men  in  the  present  century ;   and  the 
indications  are  that  he  will  never  suffer,  as 
Shakspere  has  suffered,  from  pompous  and 
ignorant  commentators.    Non- Catholic  opin- 
ions   of   Dante,    particularly    American    or 
English    non -Catholic    opinion,    are    often 
amusing  to  those  who  have  even  a  smatter- 
ing of  theology.  The  Catholic  college  boy, 
who  has  read,  in  the  light  of  his  catechism, 
Newman's  sermon  on  St. Philip  Neri,  is  likely 
to  have  a  better  conception  of  the  Renascence 
than    Browning  had.   With  Hettinger    and 
Symonds  and   Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and 
Berthier's    superb    edition   in  progress,  the 
lover  of  Dante  can  make   himself  familiar 
with  the  divine  poet  from  all  points  of  view. 
To  the  treasures  of  the  Dantean  student  is 
added  a  new  one — Thomas  William  Parsons' 
translation  of  the  "Inferno,"  a   great  part 
of  the   ''Purgatorio,"  and  some   fragm'ents 
of  the  "Paradiso";    to  which  are  added  a 
preface  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  some 
amiable  words  by  I^ouise  Imogen  Guiney. 
This  translation  is  more  paraphrastic  than 
I^ongfellow's,  which  is  the  best  yet   done. 
It  is    uneven,  evidently  dependent   on   the 
moods  of  the  writer;    but  there  has  been 
no  translation  yet  made  so  enjoyable  to  the 
English-speaking  reader.    It  has    not    the 
turgidity  of  Cary,  or  the  plain  evidence  of 
being  a  translation,  not  an  interpretation,  as 
most  other  translations  have.  Its  very  form — 
pentameter,  in  alternate  rhymes,  instead  of 
terza-rima — makes  it  easier  to   read.    The 
music  is  not  strange  to  us ;   the  meaning  is 
Dante's   meaning,  but  the  music   is  by  an 
instrument  familiar  to  us — a  vicJlin  obligate,  if 
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you  will,  not  the  deep,  rolling  notes  of  Dante's 
organ,  with  its  melancholy  symphonies. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Dr.  Parsons'  nervous 
sensitiveness  prevented  him  from  completing 
his  work.  It  would  have  made  converts  to 
Dante  among  those  who  find  his  sublimity 
hard  even  in  lyougfellow's  translation;  for 
Dr.  Parsons  is  lucid  and  interesting.  He  has 
done  what  Pope  did  for  Homer  in  a  different 
way.  Pope  made  the  Iliad  comprehensible 
to  the  men  of  his  time.  If  he  gave  Nestor  a 
periwig  and  dashed  a  beauty-spot  and  a  little 
rouge  on  Helen's  cheek,  he  brought  these 
personages  nearer  to  his  readers.  And  Dr. 
Parsons  has  somehow,  without  making  Dante 
fine  or  dainty,  made  us  think  of  him  as 
human.  Say  what  we  will,  Dante  in  English 
is  generally  gcim  and  bitter  ;  he  is  not  so  in 
Dr.  Parsons'  translations.  The  rendering  of 
the  famous  passage  in  the  fifth  canto  of  the 
*' Inferno"  is  a  case  in  point: 

"The  mightiest  of  all  woes 

Is,  in  the  midst  of  misery,  to  be  accursed 

With  bliss  remembered." 

And  sweetly  i^  the  sense  given  of 

"Amor,  ch'  a  cor  gentil  ratto  s'apprende 
Prese  costui  della  bella  persona, 
Che  mi  fu  tolta,  e'l  modo  aucor  m'  ofiFende " 

*'  l/ove,  quick  to  kindle  every  gentler  breast. 
Fired  this  fond  being  with  the  beauteous  shape. 
Bereft  me  so  (I  shudder  at  the  way ! ) 
Love,  who  permits  no  loved  one  to  escape. 
Me  too  subduing,  charmed  with  equal  sway, 
iBven  here  thou  seest  the  rapture  hath  not  died." 

Ajid  never  have  the  lines  in  canto  the  third 
of  the  '  *  Paradiso ' '  been  so  superbly  given  : 

"So  spake  she,  and  then  ceased  ;  but  straight  began 
'Ave  Maria'  singing;  and  she  passed 
Softly  as  i?i  deep  water  sinks  a  weight.^* 
"Come  per  acqua  cupa  cose  grave." 

Longfellow  has  not  surpassed  the  dignity 
or  the  strength  of  the 
*'Siate,  Cristiani,  a  muoveri  piu  gravi." 

"Christians,  be  you  more  steadfast,  more  serene. 

Fly  not  like  feathers  at  each  puflf  that  blows, 
Nor  think  that  every  way  will  wash  you  clean, 

That  any  field  may  serve  you  for  repose. 
There  is  a  Sheplierd  and  a  Fold  for  you ; 

Ye  have  a  leader  when  your  way  is  rough  ; 
Ye  have  the  Testament,  both  Old  and  New : 

All  these  for  your  salvation  are  enough." 

Most  of  US  regretted,  when  Dr.  Parsons' 
death  was  announced,  the  going  away  of  the 


Poet  of  lyongfellow's  "Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn," — for  as  such  and  as  the  writer  of  some 
exquisite  poems  we  knew  him.  We  have  a 
deeper  regret,  having  read  these  fragments, 
that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  complete 
this  work,  and  to  have  known  the  sweetness 
of  that  faith  which  inspired  the  greatest  of 
all  human  poets,  who  never  made 


"divine  philosophy 
Procuress  to  the  L/ords  of  Hell." 


M.  F.  K. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  -  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  Mary  Margaret,  of  the  Presentation  Convent, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  ;  and  Sister  Stanislaus  Maria,  of 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  who  were 
lately  called  to  the  reward  of  their  selfless  lives. 

M.  Jules -Aymard  de  Courson,  who  died  at 
Bayeux,  France,  on  the  nth  ult.,  fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments. 

Mr.  Vincent  Clouse,  of  Somerset,  Ohio,  whose 
happy  death  took  place  on  the  29th  ult. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Doemer,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  2d^ult.,  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

Mr.  Richard    Jones,  of   Washington,  D.  C,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  the  23d  ult. 
,    Mr  Michael  Schultz,  who  yielded  his  soul  to  God 
on  the  I2th  ult,  at  Covington,  Ky. 

Mr.  Albert  Strohbehn,  of  Noel,  Iowa,  who  passed 
away  on  the  19th  ult. 

Miss  Bridget  Goodall,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  i6th  ult.,  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Mrs.  CatheHne  Durbin,  of  Carrolltown,  Pa.,  whose 
devout  Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a  happy 
death  on  the  31st  ult. 

Miss  Mary  Edwards,  who  went  to  receive  the 
reward  of  her  many  virtues  on  the  19th  ult.,  at  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Mrs  Catherine  Regal,  of  E.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
whose  precious  death  is  of  recent  occurrence. 

Mr.  Johu  Power,  Sr.,  of  St.  John's.  Newfoundland  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Campion,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Looke  and  Mrs.  Bridget  Tower,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Owen  J.  Martin,  AUentown,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Huckin, 
Chicago,  111  ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Donahoe,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  McQuaid,  Dramquin,  Ireland  ; 
Mr.  James  Ready,  Leetonia,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Hannah 
Gormly,  Egmondville,  Canada  ;  and  Mrs.  Eliza 
O'Callaghan,  Rathgar,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDRR    THB    MANTIvK    OF    OUR    BI^ESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Angel  and  the  Child. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


N   GKNTLK,  bright-faced  angel 
^^  ^    Above  a  cradle  bent, — 
An  infant  lay  there,  sleeping 

In  silent,  sweet  content. 

*'Dear  babe,  thou  art  my  image," 
He  said.   "Oh,  come  with  me 
Far  to  the  heights  of  heaven! 
Earth  was  not  made  for  thee. 

''Here  is  no  true  contentment. 
For  pleasure  ends  in  tears  ; 
All  joy  is  mixed  with  sadness. 
The  world  in  full  of  fears. 

"So  now  to  joys  eternal 

Transported  thou  shalt  be, — 
My  darling  little  brother, 

Come  dwell  in  heaven  with  me  ! " 

Then,  spreading  his  white  pinions, 

Swiftly  the  angel  fled 
To  Christ's  own  fadeless  gardens. 

The  infant  ?    It  was  dead  ! 

Aunt  Anna. 


A  SAYING  well  worthy  of  remembrance 
IS  attributed  to  the  military  scientist, 
jen.  Mitchell.    "Astronomy  has   taught 

le  to  put  great  value  on  the  millionth 
)art  of  a  second.'*    It  was  Horace  Mann 

rho  formulated  the  sad  advertisement: 
'%ost,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  two  golden  hours,  each  set  with 
lixty  diamond  minutes." 


BY  MAURICB   FRANCIS    EGAN. 


The  Chain  Tightens. 

HE  little  cripple  across  the 
way  had  never  been  a  lonely 
child  until  that  canary-bird 
died.  Probably,  if  the  prim- 
rose had  been  spared,  he 
might  have  been  less  lonely; 
but  both  the  beloved  objects, 
which  were  the  centre  of  his  day-dreams, 
had  died  at  once.  It  was  seldom  that  he 
went  out.  His  kind  friend,  Mrs.  McCrossin, 
was  away  from  her  rooms  all  day  long. 
Sometimes,  on  Sunday,  he  was  taken  for 
a  short  walk  after  Mass ;  but  the  effort 
of  walking  was  hard  for  him.  Until  the 
canary  and  the  primrose  had  come  to 
brighten  his  room,  he  had  whiled  the 
time  away  with  a  few  picture-books, 
which  some  kind  people  had  given  to 
Mrs.  McCrossin.  But  when  the  new 
treasures  came,  he  had  been  really  happy. 
He  made  the  canary  and  the  primrose  the 
centre  of  so  many  delightful  dreams.  He 
talked  to  them  both,  and  he  was  sure  that 
they  understood  him.  When  the  flowers — 
which  were  lilac  in  color — fell  from  the 
Chinese  primrose,  he  strung  them  on 
thread  and  kept  them  fresh  a  little  longer. 
He  sang  French  songs  to  the  bird,  which 
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pujQfed  out  its  little  throat  and  responded 
with  trill  on  trill.  Guy  fancied  that 
Pomponet,  as  he  called  the  canary,  liked 
be^t  the  little  song  which  runs: 

"  Ah,  mamma,  vous  dirai-je  !  " 

It  was  an  easy  song  to  sing,— Guy  had 
often  heard  the  children  in  the  street 
shout  out  their  *'A  B  C's'*  to  the  same 
tune.  Jack,  in  the  opposite  room,  had 
often  heard  the  air;  but  he  thought  it  was 
Thomas  Jefferson  or  Baby  Maguire  shout- 
ing out  the  alphabet  somewhere  about  the 
house. 

Guy  would  pretend  that  Pomponet  was 
saying: 

"Ah,  mamma,  vous  dirai-je 
Ce  qui  cause  mon  tourment? 
Papa  veut  que  je  raisonne 
Comme  une  grande  personne; 
Moi,  je  dis  que  les  bons-bons 
Valent  mieux  que  la  raison ! " 

* 'Ah,  Pomponet!  "  he  would  say  ,* 'you 
complain  that  your  papa  wants  you  to 
study  your  arithmetic  better, — that  he 
wants  you  to  know  your  addition  like  a 
big  person.  But  you  think  candy  is  much 
better  than  arithmetic.  You  naughty, 
naughty  Pomponet!'* 

Then  Pomponet  would  trill,  and  put  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  look  at  Guy  with 
one  knowing  little  eye,  and  hop  from 
stick  to  stick,  until  Guy  felt  just  as  if 
Pomponet  were  his  little  brother — and  he 
had  always  wanted  a  little  brother.  And 
when  Pomponet' s  trills  became  too  loud, 
and  almost  gave  Guy  a  headache,  he 
could  turn  to  the  flower.  He  knew  the 
plant  by  heart :  he  could  tell  how  many 
petals  were  open  at  a  certain  hour,  and 
how  many  leaves  it  had.  The  foliage  was 
as  dear  to  him  as  the  flowers.  It  is  hard 
for  children  who  can  run  about  in  the 
sunshine  to  understand  how  much  the 
bird  and  the  flower  were  to  the  poor 
imprisoned  boy. 

He  did  not  even  envy  Jack's  pink  lamp, 
although  he  often  wished  that  he  could 
have  a  light  when  the  dusk  began  to  fall. 
It  was  sad  to  sit  alone  in  the  dark,  waiting 


for  Mrs.  McCrossin  to  come  home ;  and, 
though  he  knew  how  to  light  the  lamp 
which  stood  on  the  mantle,  with  a  green 
paper  shade  and  piece  of  red  flannel 
showing  through  the  glass,  he  never  lit  it, 
because  Mrs.  McCrossin  had  to  work  so 
hard  for  the  money  which  bought  the  oil. 
Guy  could  tell  just  what  fraction  of  a  cent 
was  saved  by  this  act  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  lamp  was  lit  only  while  he  and  Mrs. 
McCrossin  ate  their  supper  ;  but  some- 
times a  neighbor  called,  and  then  Guy 
rejoiced  in  light  for  an  hour  or  so.  He 
admired  the  pink  glow  in  Jack's  room; 
and  he  thought  the  Chumleighs  must  be 
very  rich  indeed,  because  they  had  a  light 
whenever  they  wanted  it. 

Jack,  still  very  uneasy  in  his  mind, 
crept  over  to  the  shed  and  reached  Guy's 
window  one  evening  after  dark.  He  felt 
restless;  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
drop  a  big  orange  Susan  had  given  to 
him  into  this  cripple's  room.  As  there 
was  silence,  he  was  pretty  sure  that  Mrs. 
McCrossin  and  the  boy  had  gone  out.  As 
he  made  ready  to  drop  the  orange  into 
the  room,  he  heard   Guy's   shrill   voice: 

"When  we  are  rich,  Mrs.  McCrossin,  we 
will  have  a  light — a  pink  light  like  that 
over  in  the  window, — and  a  fire  all  the 
time.  And  you  shall  do  no  more  work: 
you  shall  sit  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and 
I  on  the  other.  And  perhaps  I  may  get 
another  bird" — here  the  voice  stopped 
a  moment — "like  Pomponet;  not  exactly 
like  Pomponet,  but  a  bird  that  will  talk 
and  seem  to  know  what  I  say. ' ' 

Jack  heard  Mrs.  McCrossin  reply  : 

' '  You  will  be  happy  one  day,  child. 
Life's  only  a  weary  pilgrimage." 

"But,  Mrs.  McCrossin,  it  is  not  wrong 
to  love  beautiful  things,  is  it?" 

' '  No,  not  at  all.  But  the  poor  who 
work  have  no  means  of  getting  beauti- 
ful things." 

"Ah,  Mrs.  McCrossin!"  said  Guy, "if  I 
only  had  my  bird  and  my  flower,  I  should 
not   feel  poor.  Oh,  dear !    I   forget   them 
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when  I  think  of  the  beautiful  candles  on 
the  altar  and  the  flowers  in  the  church. 
I  could  live  in  the  church.  The  lights 
and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  so 
beautiful. '* 

Jack  felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  listen- 
ing, but  the  little  boy's  words  went  to  his 
_heart ;  he  felt  like  crying,  and  was  still 
lore  ashamed  of  himself.   He  made  up 
is   mind   that   he   would   buy   the    boy 
new   canary-bird,  if  it    took    all    the 
loney  he  could  save  for  the   next   two 
jars.     He   began    to    move    away,   the 
range  still  in  his  hand,  when  the  little 
)y  spoke  again  : 

"Is  the  boy  across  the  way  rich?  He 
is  a  fire  all  the  time,  and  as  much  light 
he  likes.  He  must  be  awfully  rich  to 
irn  so  much  coal  oil.  And  there  are 
rely  colors  in  that  room.  I  can  see  red 
-something  pretty  and  red ;  and  oh,  how 
lice  the  pink  light  looks !  I  should  like 
to  see  his  room.  But,  Mrs.  McCrossin,  I 
don't  mind  not  having  these  things,  since 
I'm  your  little  boy.  When  I  think  of  the 
light  and  fire  over  the  way,  it  makes  me 
feel  good  to  think  that  I'm  your  little  boy. 
When  mother  died,  she  said  that  I  was 
to  be  your  little  boy,  didn't  she?" 

* '  She  did, ' '  said  Mrs.  McCrossin.  *  'And 
it's  grateful  I  am  to  her ;  for  I've  neither 
chick  nor  child  of  my  own.  You're  my 
comfort  in  life." 

*'Ah,  Mrs.  McCrossin,"  said  the  cripple's 
voice  again,  '4f  I  could  only  work  like 
other  boys, — if  I  could  only  sell  news- 
papers! I  wouldn't  let  you  go  out  to 
work  everyday.  I'd  have  a  pink  lamp, 
filled  with  oil  all  the  time ;  and  a  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  just  as  many  buckets  of 
coal  as  you  might  need.  Two  buckets 
of  coal  a  day,  if  you  wanted  them, — two 
buckets.  And  you  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  sit  by  the  fire  and  sew.  And  I'd 
have  a  red  carpet  and  pictures,  and  on 
Sundays  we'd  think  it  was  the  finest 
parlor  in  the  world." 

There   was  silence.    The  poor   woman 


probably  kissed  Guy,  because  the  boy  said : 

*'Why,  Mrs.  McCrossin,  you're  crying! 
There  is  a  hot  drop  on  my  face.  What 
makes  you  cry?  Haven't  we  each  other? 
/  don't  care  much  for  pink  lamps  and 
things ;  and  if  you  were  with  me  all  the 
time,  I  should  forget  all  about  Pomponet. 
Now  tell  me  about  your  work  to-day." 

Guy  was  Mrs.  McCrossin' s  only  confi- 
dant. It  relieved  her  mind  to  tell  her 
trials  to  him,  for  she  was  sure  of  his 
sympathy. 

"It's  Mrs.  Windsor  that  gives  me  the 
most  trouble,"  she  began.  "  She  has  a  big 
washin',  and  she  screws  the  price  down 
so  low  that  I  says  to  her:  'You'll  have  to 
allow  me  for  the  soap  and  starch — ' ' ' 

Jack  became  aware  that  he  had  no  right 
to  listen  further.  Somehow  or  other,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  ought  to  hear  the  little 
boy's  griefs  and  hopes,  but  it  was  different 
with  Mrs.  McCrossin' s  confidences.  He 
glided  away  as  quietly  as  he  could, 
regretting  that  he  must  keep  the  orange. 

Back  in  his  room.  Jack  looked  about 
him.  It  was  a  nice  room,  to  be  sure ;  but, 
then,  if  Uncle  Ferrier  had  not  given  the 
things  to  him,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
nice.  In  his  heart,  Jack,  though  he  took 
pride  in  keeping  his  room  neat,  preferred 
a  big  bare  room,  where  Indian  clubs  could 
be  swung  and  boxing  matches  indulged 
in.  Girls,  he  reflected,  liked  "girly-girly" 
rooms,  with  pincushions  and  tidies  that 
smell  of  cologne.  He  had  never  been 
quite  sure  whether  his  room  was  not 
' '  girly  -  girly. ' ' 

The  little  boy  across  the  way  seemed  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  such  things.  Perhaps 
that  was  because  he  had  never  had  them  ; 
and  then,  too,  he  was  "  girly  -  girly , " 
because  he  had  to  stay  in  all  the  time. 
Girls  stayed  at  home  a  great  deal,  and 
they  liked  pretty  rooms  much  better  than 
boys.  He  tried  to  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  little  cripple,  and  this  was  something 
Jack  could  not  do  easily.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  the  world  from  'Jack's 
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point  of  view,  and  no  other.  The  little 
boy's  words  had  opened  a  new  train  of 
thought  for  him. 

He  imagined  himself  so  poor  that  to 
be  a  newsboy  and  earn  a  quarter  or  fifty 
cents  a  day  seemed  riches.  To  think  of 
fancying  that  a  boy  was  rich  because  he 
could  have  a  light  when  he  wanted  it;  to 
think  of  counting  the  buckets  of  coal. 
"Two  buckets  of  coal,"  the  boy  had 
said,  as  Baby  Maguire  might  have  said 
**a  gold  dollar  to  spend  every  day." 

Jack  had  not  known  that  there  were 
people  so  poor  in  all  the  world.  He  had 
read  of  it  in  story-books,  but  he  had 
always  thought  that  things  in  story-books 
were  "made  up."  Now  he  had  heard  the 
tale  of  poverty  from  the  child's  own  lips, 
and  it  had  gone  to  his  heart. 

Jack  had  always  been  rather  a  selfish 
boy.  It  was  natural  that  a  boy  who  had 
always  had  what  he  needed,  and  often 
what  he  wanttd,  should  be  selfish.  He 
had  been  so  much  interested  in  his  own 
amusements  that  he  had  no  time  for 
other  people.  But  here  was  deep  poverty 
at  his  very  window.  He  had  heard  Susan 
say  that  Mrs.  McCrossin  was  very  proud, 
and  that  she  would  scarcely  take  anything 
at  all,  except  some  occasional  delicacy  for 
little  Guy.  But  what  had  he  to  give? 
His  allowance  was  mortgaged  far  ahead. 
He  owed  his  father  three  dollars  for  the 
Rugby  ball,  and  he  had  borrowed  half  a 
dollar  from  his  mother  to  contribute  to 
the  fund  for  a  present  to  Miss  McBride 
at  Christmas.  It  was  true  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  owed  him  two  nickels,  and  that 
Baby  Maguire  owed  him  one.  But  Thomas 
and  Baby  forgot  continually,  and  he 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  seize  them 
at  some  time  when  they  happened  to  be 
in  funds,  and  take  the  five -cent  pieces 
from  them  by  main  force.  Fifteen  cents — 
provided  he  got  it  all  at  once,  both  Baby 
and  Tom  preferring  to  pay  In  instalments 
— would  not  help  the  cripple. 

He    was    interrupted   in   his    train   of 


thought  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  some- 
times slept  with  him,  when  there  were 
more  guests  than  could  be  accommodated 
in  the  spare  room. 

"I've  lost  my  'rithmetic,"  Thomas 
said.  "I  don't  think  that  Baby  hid  it 
this  time.  It  must  be  somewhere  about. 
Maybe  it  is  iii  your  room.  Baby  says 
he  didn't  hide  it,  and  that  he  didn't 
blacken  my  tin  cup.  If  I  find  out  that 
he  did,  I'll  'do'  him  up  brown,  if  he 
ts  sensitive.  I  don't  believe  Baby  is  sen- 
sitive at  all;  I  don't  believe  he  has 
nerves,  do  you?" 

"Baby  is  *  girly-girly,'"  said  Jack. 
"He'll  get  his  deserts  some  day.  /  black- 
ened the  tin  'cup." 

"  Faky  Dillon  says  that  Bob  Bently  is 
going  to  wipe  the  floor  with  our  Baby. 
You  know  Baby  isn't  much  good,  and 
he's  an  awful  telltale ;  but  he's  one  of 
our  family,  and  I  don't  guess  you'll  let 
Bob  hurt  him.  He's  down  on  me,  too." 
Thomas  Jefferson  added  this  with  a  ques- 
tioning look  in  his  eyes.  He  was  afraid 
of  Bob  Bently. 

' '  Boys  that  call  names  ought  to  look 
out  for  themselves,"  said  Jack,  solemnly. 
"  If  they  aggravate  people,  they  ought 
to  stand  punishment." 

"But  Baby  says  we're  such  little 
boys,  and  he  has  nerves, ' '  said  Thomas 
Jeflferson,  pathetically ;  * '  and  I  am  not  quite 
well  yet — after  Christmas,  you  know." 

"  You  ate  too  much.  I  can't  help  that." 

"We  only  called  out  at  him  the 
poetry  that  Faky  Dillon  composed,  and 
he  got  mad.  If  I  had  a  little  brother,  I'd 
not  let  him  be  licked  by  a  big  boy 
like  Bob  Bently,"  said  Thomas,  begin- 
ning to  cry. 

"  You  small  boys  are  always  aggra- 
vating people — " 

' '  There  is  no  such  word  as  *  aggra- 
vating,'"  interrupted  Thomas  Jefferson. 
"Miss  McBride  says  it's  'exasperating.' 
There!" 

"That  doesn't  change  matters,"  Jack 
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iwered.    *' You'll   have   to    fight    your 

rn  battles." 

''I'd    be  ashamed  to  see  my  brother 

:ked  by  a  big  boy,  when  that  big  boy  was 
lean  enough  to  kill  little  Guy's  canary." 

"Who  said  so?" 

^^Vou  said  so." 

*'  I  never  did  !  "  exclaimed  Jack, — "  I 
»ver  said  so." 

"Well,  Susan  said  so;  and  you  didn't 
mtradict  her,  did  you?    If  Susan  said  it, 

must  be  so.  And  you  won't  keep  a  boy 
that  killed  that  little  cripple's  canary-bird 
from  hitting  Baby  and  me!  Oh,  my!" 
Thomas  Jefferson  uttered  this  exclamation 
in  a  voice  of  contempt.  "It  would  just 
serve  Bob  Bently  right  if  little  Guy  should 
pine  away  and  die.  Susan  says  that  the 
boy  that  killed  that  bird  will  be  hanged. 
If  the  cripple  pines  away.  Bob  Bently 
will  be  hanged.  I  do  hope,"  said  Thomas 
Jefferson,  "that  if  they  do  hang  him, 
they'll  catch  him  before  he  licks  Faky 
Dillon  and  me  and  Baby, — though  I'd 
rather  see  him  put  in  jail  "^or  a  while. 
Hanging  is  an  awful  death,  but  Susan 
says  it  is  bound  to  come  to  the  boy 
that  killed  the  poor  boy's  bird.  I'd  just 
go  mad  if  I  was  that  boy.  Susan  is  the 
seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh  son,  and 
what  she  says  '  goes '  every  time.  She 
said  something  would  happen  to  me  if  I 
touched  the  marmalade  last  Saturday ; 
and,  sure  enough,  I  lost  my  hand-ball. 
I  wouldn't  be  in  that  boy's  boots  for  a 
new  safety." 

Jack  was  superstitious;  he  felt  a  cold 
chill  creeping  down  his  back. 

"It's*  against  the  First  Commandment 
to  believe  in  Susan,"  he  said,  with  an  air 
of  relief.  "It's  omens,  dreams,  and  such 
like  fooleries;  the  Catechism  says  so." 

"All  right!"  said  Thomas  Jefferson; 
"fl//  right !  You  say  it's  a  sin  to  believe 
what  Susan  says.  All  right!  I'll  tell  her 
so.  Oh,  she'll  give  you  peach  tarts  and 
apple -dumplings,  won't  she,  when  she 
hears  that  she's  against  the  Second  Com- 


mandment !  There'll  be  a  nice  row  when 
she  hears  that  you've  been  saying  things 
against  her.  She  gets  so  mad  sometimes, 
when  people  make  fun  of  her  being  the 
seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh  son,  that 
even  the  cook  is  frightened.  In  Ireland,'* 
Thomas  Jefferson  lowered  his  voice,  "she 
cursed  a  pig  once,  and  cook  says  its  tail 
curled  right  up.  If  I  told  her,  she  might 
curse  you." 

Jack  began  to  whistle ;  he  always 
whistled  when  he  felt  "creepy." 

"  Susan  is  alone  in  the  kitchen," 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  artfully.  "I'll  go 
to  tell  her  now.  Maybe  she  won't  mind 
it,  but  maybe  she  will.  I'll  tell  Baby  too; 
and  we'll  both  go  in,  to  pass  the  time 
o'day.  After  a  while  I'll  put  Baby  up  to 
say,  '  Susan,  you*re  against  the  Second 
Commandment.'  Then  the  truth  will 
come  out.  But,  if  you'll  promise  to  keep 
Bob  Bently  from  licking  me,  I  won't  tell. 
You  can  let  him  punch  Baby  a  little ;  I 
won't  mind  that.  But  Bob  can't  touch 
Faky  Dillon,  —mind  !  Faky  Dillon,  you 
know,  is  my  chum." 

Jack  wavered.  Susan  certainly  must 
possess  some  strange  power,  or  cook  would 
not  be  afraid  of  her.  Susan  had  made  him 
very  superstitious:  he  dared  not  pass  a  pin 
on  the  ground,  even  when  in  the  greatest 
hurry,  for  fear  of  the  omen.  He  looked  on 
the  number  thirteen  with  distrust ;  he 
always  spat  if  he  met  a  black  cat ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  moon  over  his  left 
shoulder,  he  invariably  missed  his  lessons 
the  next  day.  His  mother  had  tried  in 
vain  to  reason  him  out  of  these  foolish 
opinions.  And  Thomas  Jefferson  knew 
this  very  well. 

Jack  did  not  want  to  quarrel  with  Bob. 
He  liked  him ;  and,  then,  he  knew  that  Bob 
was  suffering  because  he  himself  had  killed 
the  canary-bird.  He  depised  himself  for 
letting  Bob  suffer ;  but,  selfish  and  weak 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
tell  the  truth ;  and  every  hour  it  seemed 
to  grow  harder  to  do  so. 
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**Will  you  or  will  you  not?"  asked 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  assumed  indif- 
ference. ' '  Will  you  or  will  you  not  ?  .Oh, 
there's  my  'rithmetic !  I  hate  addition  of 
fractions.  I  think,  too,"  he  added,  as  he 
fished  the  book  from  under  the  table, 
* '  that  Susan  might  give  me  and  Baby 
two  pieces  of  pie,  if  we  told  her  we  had 
a  secret  that  was  a-burning  of  our 
consciences.  Susan  is  death  on  secrets. 
She'll  give  you  anything  for  a  secret." 

Jack  reflected.  Somehow  or  other,  his 
having  kept  back  the  truth  once  seemed 
to  render  it  hard  for  him  to  make  a  stand. 
He  knew  that  he  ought  not  to  fight  Bob 
Bently,  and  he  knew  that  Bob  would  not 
punish  Thomas  or  Faky  very  much  for 
having  called  him  names.  He  knew,  too, 
that  if  he  once  promised  Thomas,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  keep  the  promise; 
that  these  two  amiable  small  boys  would 
at  once  try  to  bring  about  a  fight,  in 
which  their  hearts  delighted.  He  knew 
that  the  poetry  of  Faky  Dillon  would 
flow  unceasingly  against  Bob.  But  he 
was  afraid  of  Susan's  '* gifts,"  and  even 
more  afraid  of  losing  her  favor,  which 
showed  itself  in  such  an  agreeable  man- 
ner. Should  he  lose  the  peach  tarts  and 
the  mince-pies  and  the  apple-dumplings, 
or  be  independent?  He  thought  of  the 
consequences,  and  promised.  Thomas 
clutched  his  arithmetic  book,  and  went 
out  chuckling.  Baby  was  waiting  outside 
the  door. 

"What  did  he -say?"  he  asked,  in  an 
agitated  whisper. 

"He'll  knock  Bob  Bently  into  a  cocked 
hat,"  said  Thomas,  chuckling  again.  "And 
we  can  aggravate  him  just  as  much  as 
we  choose.  Faky '11  make  new  rhymes, 
and  we  need  not  be  afraid  at  all.  Won't 
it  be  lovely!" 

Baby  stood  on  one  leg  and  made  faces 
at  Jack's  door.  Thomas  Jefferson  then 
stooped  suddenly.  Baby  sprung  o.ar 
his  head,  and  they  tumbled  downstairs 
together  with  a  terrible  racket. 


Jack  was  unhappy.  He  took  the  lesson- 
books  from  his  bag,  and  tried  to  lose 
himself  in  his  work ;  but  he  could  not 
fix  his  thoughts  on  his  books.  Would 
the  poor  cripple  pine  away?  Was  Susan 
the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh  son? 
Would  he  be  hanged  because  Susan  said 
so?  And,  oh,  if  he  could  only  tell  the 
truth  about  the  canary-bird! 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Royal  Deed. 


Those  who  think  that  people  of  noble 
birth  are  always  proud  and  conceited  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  Princess  Louise, 
who  is  now  so  much  loved  in  England, 
was  a  very  simple  and  unassuming  child. 
One  day,  while  she  was  visiting  Canada, 
the  little  Princess  escaped  from  her 
attendants,  and  stole  out  to  enjoy  a  walk 
alone.  She  had  gone  quite  a  distance,  and 
was  just  be(*bming  tired,  when  she  came 
to  a  cottage  in  which  an  old  woman  was 
busily  ironing  one  of  her  husband's 
shirts.  The  Princess  was  very  thirsty  after 
her  walk,  and  politely  asked  for  a  glass 
of  water.  The  old  woman  rather  curtly 
refused,  saying  that  the  spring  was  quite 
a  little  distance  away,  and  that  she  was 
busy  ironing  her  old  man's  shirt ;  for  he 
was  going  with  her  to  see  the  Queen's 
child  on  the  morrow. 

The  Princess,  who  by  this  time  was 
very  much  amused,  offered  to  iron  the 
shirt  if  the  old  lady  would  fetch  her 
the  water.  The  proposition  was  instantly 
accepted.  When  the  woman  returned  from 
the  spring,  she  found  the  shirt  neatly 
ironed ;  and  in  return  for  the  glass  of 
water,  the  strange  visitor  whispered  to 
her  that  she  was  the  "Queen's  child." 
The  astonished  old  lady  took  the  shirt, 
declaring  that  her  husband  should  never 
wear  it,  but  that  she  would  preserve  it  as 
a    memento    of    the    "  Queen's    child." 
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Dead  Sea  Fruit. 


§0W  fair  are  the  apples  of  pleasure 
That  gleam  in  the  warm  summer  haze, 
When  life  has  poured  out  its  full  measure 
Of  sunshine  to  gladden  our  days ! 

We  think  of  the  springtime  with  scorning, 
When  blossoms  of  hope  sent  a  thrill, 

I^ike  sunbeams  athwart  the  day's  morning. 
Our  bosom  with  rapture  to  fill. 

We  see  in  the  fruit  green-embowered. 
Fulfilment  of  many  a  dream ; 

With  fame  and  with  love  is  it  dowered, 
Fruition  of  hope  does  it  seem. 

With  passionate  longing  we  grasp  it. 
This  fruit  of  a  thorn-bearing  land  ; 

'Tis  fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea — we  clasp  it. 
And  ashes  remain  in  our  hand ! 


Mothers  of  God's  People. 

BY     El^IylS     SCHR^BER. 

T  belongs  to  our  idea  of  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  character 
that  it  should  be  complete 
and  many-sided,  combining  in 
itself  qualities  opposite  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  antagonistic  in  tbeir  nature.  Such 
a  character  is  like  the  iridescent  opal, 
or  the  mother-of-pearl,  wherein  colors  the 
most  diverse    and   exquisite   blend   with 
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one  another,  which  at  every  turn  reveals  a 
fresh  tint;  or  like  the  diamond, which  now 
flashes  out  a  flame  of  fire,  anon  a  ray  of 
tender  green,  of  beauteous  azure.  Thus 
the  more  heroic  virtues  that  appertain  to 
the  masculine  character  do  not  exclude  a 
feminine  tenderness  and  gentleness ;  nor 
amid  the  softer  qualities  which  adorn  the 
woman,  do  we  wish  a  virile  firmness  to 
be  found  lacking. 

If  we  study  the  character  of  Our  Lady, 
the  glory  of  her  sex,  we  shall  remark  that 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  beam  of  white 
light,  containing  all  the  fair  hues  of  the 
rainbow.  Not  only  do  we  discern  in  her 
qualities  that  are  essentially  feminine  in 
their  highest  development  and  utmost 
perfection  —  compassion,  gentleness,  and 
modesty,  —  we  find  also  those  which 
commonly  distinguish  a  man — heroic 
fortitude,  fearless  courage,  and  intellectual 
vigor.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  she  is 
fair  and  bright  as  the  moon,  and  likewise 
that  she  is  terrible  as  an  army  set  in  array. 
The  Church,  when  in  her  Litany  of  praise 
she  calls  her  Virgin  most  pure,  Virgin 
most  amiable.  Virgin  most  chaste,  adds  to 
those  titles  that  of  Virgin  most  powerful. 
Virgin  most  venerable.  Virgin  most 
renowned. 

Hence,  in  looking  back  to  the  Old 
T<='v^tament,  we  find  our  Blessed  Lady 
t/pified  not  only  in  the  lowly  Sara,  the 
modest  Rebecca,  the  joyous  Mary,  sister 
of  Moses;  but  also  in  the  wise  Debbora^ 
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the  valiant  Judith,  and  the  incomparable 
mother  of  the  Machabees.  The  character  of 
Debbora,  the  inspired  prophetess  of  Israel, 
presents  a  rare  example  of  understanding, 
judgment,  prudence,  and  courage,  to  those 
who  read  her  story.  We  are  told^hat  the 
Hebrew  people,  after  their  settlement  in 
Palestine,  had  once  and  again  been  deliv- 
ered from  the  persecutions  of  neighboring 
nations  by  the  direct  mercy  of  God ;  yet 
they  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  relapse: 
they  had  returned  to  their  transgressions 
and  done  evil  in  His  sight.  In  consequence 
of  this,  after  eighty  years  of  rest,  the  land 
was  grievously  afflicted  by  the  hostile 
incursions  of  the  Chanaanites,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  able  general,  Sisara. 
During  the  interval  of  peace,  so  demoral- 
ized had  the  Jewish  people  become  that 
no  men  of  valor  were  found  among  them 
to  take  up  arms  and  repel  the  invaders. 
**The  valiant  men  ceased,  and  rested  in 
Israel,**  we  read  in  Scripture,* — those 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  rulers  and 
leaders  and  defenders  of  the  nation  gave 
themselves  up  to  efifeminate  sloth  and 
voluptuous  ease. 

At  this  juncture  it  behooved  the  weaker 
sex  to  assume  the  position  and  fulfil  the 
duties  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  men, 
but  which  they  so  shamefully  neglected. 
It  was  then  that  "Debbora  arose,  a 
mother  arose  in  Israel.'*  We  hear  first  of 
this  gifted  woman  in  the  capacity  of  a 
judge.  To  us,  had  we  beheld  the  scene,  it 
would  have  appeared  a  strange  reversal  of 
position,  to  see  not  Lapidoth  the  husband, 
but  Debbora  the  wife,  seated  under  the 
palm-tree  that  bore  her  name,  adminis- 
tering justice  to  the  people;  as  St.  Louis 
did  in  medieval  times,  sitting  under  the 
famous  oak  of  Vincennes.  All  the  children 
of  Israel,  it  is  recorded,  came  up  to  her 
for  all  judgment;  to  her  the  aggrieved 
appealed  to  have  their  wrongs  righted, 
disputants  to  have  their  differences  settled, 
the  injured  and  oppressed  to  obtain  redress 

*  Judges,  V,  7. 


and  protection.  All  had  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  her  decisions,  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  her  decrees.  We  must  not  be 
scandalized  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  thus 
usurping  the  post  of  a  man ;  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  age  warrants  this  departure 
from  the  normal,  the  natural  order  of 
things.  God  Himself  authorizes  this 
inversion  of  the  rule  His  providence  has 
established ;  He  who  in  later  times  even 
allowed  a  young  and  feeble  maiden,  at 
the  call  of  patriotism  and  religion,  to 
assume  the  helmet  and  sword,  and  lead 
armies  to  victory,  chose  Debbora  to  put  to 
shame  the  judges,  the  statesmen,  the 
warriors  of  Israel. 

Guided  by-  the  prophetic  spirit  that 
animated  her,  this  mother  of  her  people 
sends  to  summon  Barac,  the  son  of  Abin- 
oem  out  of  Cedes  in  Nephtali,  to  appear 
before  her.  In  the  name  of  the  mighty 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
she  commissions  him  to  assemble  ten 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  lead  them 
against  the  heathen  foe,  whom,  she  says, 
the  Lord  will  deliver  into  his  hand.  Barac 
is  not  faint-hearted  or  cowardly ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  ready  to  * '  expose  himself  to 
danger,  as  one  going  headlong.*'  *  Yet  he 
hesitates  ere  he  accepts  the  charge  and 
obeys -the  behest.  **If  thou  wilt  come  with 
me,"  he  answers  Debbora,  " I  will  go  ;  if 
thou  wilt  not  come  with  me,  I  will  not  go. 
She  said  to  him,  I  will  go  indeed  with 
thee.*'t  She  is  endowed  with  something 
superior  to  the  mere  scorn  of  peril  which 
distinguishes  the  warrior:  she  possesses 
the  moral  force,  the  dauntless  courage,  the 
unfailing  confidence  that  a  supernatural 
vocation  imparts.  Barac  is  desirous  that 
she  should  accompany  him,  because  he 
believes  in  her  celestial  mission;  because 
he  feels  that  her  presence  with  the  army 
he  is  to  command  will  nerve  his  arm, 
direct  his  hand,  sustain  his  heart,  secure  for 
him  the  victory  over  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

A  woman   is   to   be   the   strength,  the 
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courage,  the  soul  of  that  host ;  she  is 
exalted,  to  shadow  forth  the  Powerful 
Virgin,  whom  God  has  enriched  with  all 
virtue  and  might,  as  well  as  adorned  with 
all  grace.  Mary  is  to  crush  the  head  of 
the  serpent,  to  defeat  the  great  enemy  of 
mankind,  to  vanquish  the  hosts  of  hell, 
and  restore  peace  to  the  people  of  God.  As 
Debbora  of  old  went  forth  to  the  battle 
with  the  armies  of  Israel,  so  does  she  go 
forth  with  the  Christian  warrior  to  combat 
his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  God ;  to 
encourage  him  to  fight  manfully,  to  fight 
perseveringly,  to  fight  victoriously.  She 
carries  no  deadly  weapon;  for  her  purity, 
her  wisdom,  her  dignity,  are  her  defence. 
The  hand  of  the  lyord,  who  puts  down  the 
mighty  and  exalts  the  humble,  strengthens 
her  and  renders  her  terrible  to  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind.  Who  would  not  be 
valiant  when  Mary  accompanies  him  to 
the  battle?  "The  captains  of  Issachar 
were  with  Debbora,  and  followed  the  steps 
of  Barac,  who  exposed  himself  to  danger, 
as  one  going  headlong,  and  into  a  pit.'* 
But  the  source  of  his  valor,  of  his  contempt 
of  peril,  of  his  intrepid  confidence,  was 
the  presence  of  Debbora ;  it  was  a  pledge 
of  the  divine  assistance,  an  assurance  that 
victory  was  in  store  for  him.  ' '  The  kings 
came  and  fought,"  we  are  told;  but  their 
efforts  could  avail  nothing.  "War  from 
heaven  was  made  against  them ;  the  stars 
in  their  order  and  courses  fought  against 
Sisara."*  The  armies  of  the  Lord,  the 
stars  of  heaven,  the  angelic  hosts,  and  at 
their  head  their  glorious  Queen,  the  bright 
morning  star,  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord 
for  us,  and  enable  us  to  subdue  our  foes. 
Who,  then,  shall  fear?  Who  shall  not  be 
inflamed  with  Barac' s  generous  courage, 
his  fearless  valor? 

Happy  those  who  enter  upon  the 
warfare  of  life  under  the  protection  and 
in  the  company  of  this  Powerful  Virgin! 
She  is  rightly  called  the  Help  of  Chris- 
tians ;   for  to  no  one  does  she  refuse  her 


aid.  She  alone  destroys  all  heresies ;  she 
has  vanquished  him  who  vanquished  the 
whole  human  race;  she  reigns  over  the 
entire  kingdom  of  God.  Solicit  her  aid, 
invoke  her  protection,  and  your  heart 
shall  be 'Strengthened ;  you  shall  not  be 
defeated  in  the  day  of  battle ;  you  shall 
see  your  enemies  fly  before  you.  Then, 
with  the  help  of  our  Blessed  Mother,  your 
soul  shall  "tread  upon  the  strong  ones"; 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Immaculate  Mary, 
whose  foot  is  on  the  serpent's  head,  you 
shall  ' '  trample  under  foot  the  lion  and  the 
dragon,"  the  deadly  foes  of  your  salvation. 
O  Virgin  most  renowned,  O  Virgin 
most  venerable!  be  thou  blessed  and 
honored  to  all  eternity.  "Whilst  thou 
dost  defend  the  Church"  (we  quote  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Newman),  "neither 
height  nor  depth,  neither  men  nor  evil 
spirits,  neither  great  monarchs  nor  craft  of 
man,  can  avail  to  harm  us  ;  for  human  life 
is  short, but  thou  dost  reign  above,  a  Queen> 
forever." 


Among  the  Bohemians. 
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X. — The  Man  without  a  Name. 

DALRYMPLE,  would  you  like  to  take 
a  commission  from  the  Society  of 
Pioneers  to  make  a  bust  of  one  of  their 
dead  members?"  asked  Major  Romney^ 
coming  into  the  young  man's  studio  one 
afternoon. 

"If  they  think  I'm  competent,"  mod- 
estly began  Dairy mple ;  but  the  Major  cut 
him  short. 

"Oh,  competent  be  hanged!"  was  his 
expressive  if  not  strictly  elegant  remark. 
"The  Pioneers  don't  know  beans  about 
art.  Just  rig  up  a  grizzled  old  chap,  with 
a  jolly  big  nose,  a  beard  like  a  bushman's, 
a  bald  head,  and  twinkling  little  eyes  set 
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in  a  network  of  wrinkles,  and  you'll  have 
your  subject — old  Mackintosh,  miner  of 
'49.  As  to  your  having  the  commission, 
it's  only  a  question  between  you  and  K. ; 
and  all  the  newspaper  men  in  the  city 
are  down  on  him,  because  he  denied  the 
Press  a  private  look  at  his  group  for  the 

Building,  so  that  the  design  was  an 

old  thing  to  the  public  by  the  time  the 
description  got  into  print.  I'll  see  that 
you  get  this." 

The  Major  was  as  good  as  his  word; 
and  in  due  time  a  committee  from  the 
Pioneers  waited  on  the  young  sculptor, 
and  arranged  with  him  to  make  a  plaster 
image  of  their  dead  member. 

'And  mind,  you  give  us  old  Mackintosh 
to  the  life,"  admonished  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. ''No  likeness,  no  pay.  That's 
understood  ? ' ' 

Dalrymple  could  do  no  less  than  bow 
his  assent.  In  art,  as  in  more  prosaic 
matters,  a  man  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  pay  for  goods  he  does  not  order ;  but 
for  the  first  time  a  doubt  of  his  own  ability 
came  upon  him,  and  he  was  half  inclined 
to  refuse  the  commission.  The  thought  of 
a  depleted  larder  and  rent-day  coming 
decided  him  to  undertake  it. 

The  young  man  entered  upon  his  com- 
mission with  a  determination  to  succeed. 
Here  at  last  was  the  coveted  opportunity 
for  establishing  his  reputation.  Should  he 
produce  a  striking  likeness  of  the  dead 
pioneer,  his  ability  would  secure  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  body  of  nearly  a  thousand 
influential  men. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his  task 
than  he  realized  the  dual  disadvantages 
under  which  he  labored.  He  had  never 
seen  the  man  whose  portrait  he  was 
expected  to  produce;  and,  as  no  mask  had 
been  taken  of  the  dead  face,  he  was  obliged 
to  work  from  photographs  and  written 
descriptions  alone;  while  the  result  of  his 
efforts  was  sure  to  be  subjected  to  the 
most  unsparing  criticism  from  the  dead 
man's  friends. 


The  day  came  when  his  clay  model  was 
at  last  completed,  but  it  was  far  from  being 
to  his  satisfaction.  When  he  compared  it 
with  the  photographs,  he  seemed  to  have 
followed  the  pictured  face,  line  by  line; 
yet  there  was  something  wanting  in  the 
expression.  Where  the  defect  lay  he  was 
unable  to  determine.  Night  and  day  he 
puzzled  over  the  problem,  but  found 
himself  no  nearer  the  solution. 

Returning  to  his  studio  one  day  after 
a  couple  of  hours'  absence,  picture  his 
consternation  at  beholding  the  lid  of  his 
zinc  clay  box  flung  back,  his  tidily  kept 
apartment  in  disorder,  the  floor  strewn 
with  dabs  of  clay  flung  down  by  an 
impatient  hand;  while  before  the  cherished 
portrait  stood  a  man  whose  face  was 
turned  away  from  him,  but  whose  attire 
was  the  rough  garb  of  a  laborer.  The 
stranger  had  possessed  himself  of  a  small 
knife  with  a  broken  blade,  which  Dal- 
rymple had  cast  aside,  and  was  vigorously 
at  work,  remodelling  the  entire  face. 

"Holloa  there!"  cried  Cliffe,  regaining 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  resolved  to 
deal  summarily  with  the  destroyer. 

The  man  faced  about  quickly,  dropping 
the  knife  in  his  haste.  In  the  swift 
moments  that  hurried  by  before  either 
of  the  men  spoke,  Dalrymple' s  sharp  eye 
noted  two  things.  The  stranger's  face 
belied  his  dress.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
man  of  intellect  and  of  breeding,  with 
thoughtful  dark  eyes,  and  sensitive  lines 
about  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  so  far  as 
the  latter  could  be  seen,  beneath  the 
full,  dark  beard.  The  second  thing  that 
claimed  Dalrymple' s  attention  was  the 
magical  transformation  that  had  been 
wrought  in  his  model.  The  wooden  feat- 
ures had  relaxed  into  a  genial  smile ;  a 
certain  miserly  expression  that  he  had 
labored  for  days  to  overcome,  and  labored 
in  vain,  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
eyes  looked  out  upon  the  world  with  the 
bold,  fearless  expression  characteristic  of 
the  dead  man. 
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The  stranger  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'*  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  pass  sentence 

)on  me,"  he  said,  in  a  pleasant,  mellow 

)ice.  "  I  can  hardly  explain  how  I 
ime  to  do  it.  I  was  waiting  to  see  you, 
^hen  I  chanced  upon  your  work  here," 

)inting  to  the  model.    "I  used  to  know 
Id   Mackintosh   when   I   was  a  boy.    It 

;med  to  me  that  I  could  improve  some 

the  lines  of  the  face,  but  upon  my  word 
never  meant  to  do  so  much."    And  he 

)ked   ruefully   at   the   clay  -  bespattered 

)or. 

"Have  you  ever  tried  ybur  hand  at  this 
)rt  of  thing  before?"  asked  Dalrymple, 
little  bitterly,  notwithstanding  his 
instinctive  liking  for  the  man,  as  he 
writhed  under"  the  conviction  that  here 
was  a  fellow,  apparently  a  mere  novice  in 
art  matters,  who  in  a  couple  of  hours  had 
contrived  to  do  what  he  had  not  been  able 
to  accomplish  by  weeks  of  patient  eflfort. 

"A  trifle — nothing  worth  speaking  of 
yet.  It^s  a  profession  that  demands  a  life- 
time of  study  and  preparation.  I  suppose 
I've  actually  been  at  it  ever  since  I  was 
a  small  boy,  but  I've  only  been  down 
to  real  work  the  last  twelve  years  in 
Florence  and  Genoa.  One  can't  expect 
to  do  anything  worth  while  till  he  has 
reached  middle  age." 

Radclifife  Dalrymple,  with  his  own 
twenty-five  years  of  experience,  shrank 
wofully  in  his  own  estimation  as  he 
listened  to  these  frank  words.  He  had 
never  heard  any  one  talk  so  before.  His 
own  early  efibrts  in  modelling  had  been 
hailed  with  acclamation  by  his  friends, 
and  he  had  never  questioned  the  justice 
of  their  praise.  Of  late  he  had  begun  to 
measure  himself  by  new  standards,  and 
the  result  of  his  calculations  had  been  by 
no  means  flattering. 

"Don't  try  to  let  me  down  easy!"  he 
cried,  in  angry  self- scorn.  "You  know 
very  well  that  bust,  before  you  touched 
it,  was  a  wretched  piece  of  work,  that 
would  have  earned  for  me  the  ridicule  of 


every  art  critic  in  the  city,  if  it  had  gone 
out  in  the  shape  you  found  it.  You  know 
I  ought  to  be  on  my  knees  to  you  this 
moment  for  the  help  you  have  given  me. 
You  know — " 

"I  beg  of  you  not  fo  condemn  yourself 
so  unsparingly,  Mr.  Dalrymple,"  inter- 
rupted the  stranger,  genuinely  distressed 
at  this  outburst.  "Your  work  has  many 
excellences,  and  shows  careful  and  con- 
scientious labor.  There  are  two  elements 
which  go  to  make  a  great  sculptor:  the 
first,  nobility  of  sentiment ;  the  second, 
power  to  execute  a  conception.  This  last 
is  largely  mechanical  in  character,  depend- 
ing upon  a  firm  and  practised  hand  and 
trained  eye.  That  you  possess  the  more 
important  qualification,  I  have  the  proof 
here,"  stepping  to  the  table  and  laying 
his  hs^nd  on  the  marble  foot  half  hidden 
in  the  tangled  grasses.  "The  power  to 
execute  will  be  the  fruit  of  long  applica- 
tion and  practice." 

Dalrymple  heard  these  stimulating 
words  with  a  quickened  pulse.  His 
ambition  gathered  strength  and  definite 
form ;  his  restlessness  and  impatience 
gave  way  to  manly  purpose.  The  stranger 
interrupted  his  reverie. 

"I  have  made  a  very  different  intro- 
duction to  my  errand  from  that  which  I 
designed,"  he  said,  smiling.  "I  came  to 
ask  a  favor  of  you.  I  have  a  piece  of  work 
to  do,  and  I  can  not  find  a  room  that  suits 
me  for  a  workshop.  There  is  something 
congenial  to  me  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
old  building.  I'd  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  would  rent  me  a  corner  of  your  studio 
for  a  month  or  two.  I  know  you  have  a 
sorry  specimen  of  my  manner  of  work 
here.  But  I  will  promise  you  to  put  up 
screens  and  keep  all  my  litter  out  of  sight. " 

"  Come  and  welcome.  I  shall  feel  hon- 
ored by  your  presence  Mr. — " 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  the  stranger. 
The  man's  face  flushed. 

"  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  do, 
but  circumstances  make  it  desirable  that 
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I  should  preserve  an  incognito  for  a  while. 
So,  if  you  will  be  good  enough,  call  me 
anything  or  nothing  for  the  next  two 
months.  You  will  probably  have  little 
occasion  to  speak  my  name.'^ 

Dairy mple's  face  wore  a  curious  expres- 
sion. A  keen  observer  might  have  said  that 
he  hailed  this  extraordinary  proposition 
with  satisfaction. 

"  What^s  in  a  name!'^  he  gaily  retorted. 
**We  are  none  of  us  what  we  seem.  We 
wear  masks  before  our  dearest  friends. 
You  know  the  old  lines,  degenerated 
into  a  common  saw:  'All  the  world's 
a  stage  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players.'  Suppose  we  call  you 
Mr.  Nemo?" 

'*  Mr.  Nemo  be  it,"  assented  the  other, 
cordially.  *'And  now  that  you  have  duly 
christened  me,  let  us  mark  oflf  the  space 
that  you  are  going  to  give  me,  and  I 
will  move  in  at  once.  The  time  at  my 
command  is  limited,  and  I  shall  work 
directly  in  the  marble." 

"But  where  will  you  get  a  piece  of 
marble,  of  any  size,  suitable  for  statuary  ? ' ' 
asked  Dalrymple.  **If  you  wait  for  it  to 
come  from  Italy,  that  is  a  matter  of  six 
months  or  more;  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  get  any  in  the  city. 
I  had  all  I  could  do  gathering  together 
these  small  blocks  you  see  here." 

**I  know  a  mountain  quarry,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco,  where 
great  blocks  of  marble,  flawless  as  any 
ever  taken  from  the  Carrara  quarries,  can 
be  procured.  I  sent  some  men  up  there 
yesterday,  and  am  going  up  to-morrow 
to  superintend  the  work.  One  thing,  Mr. 
Dalrymple.  Oblige  me  by  explaining  to 
no  one  my  purpose  here,  and  permitting 
no  one  to  disturb  my  privacy.  My  little 
corner  will  be  shut  off  from  sight.  Let 
those  who  see  me  pass  in  and  out,  take 
me  for  what  I  shall  appear — a  common 
workman." 

"I  promise  you  your  wishes  shall  be 
respected,"  said  Dalrymple,  gravely. 


It  so  chanced  that  at  that  very 
moment  an  opportunity  was  offered  him 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  pledge.  The 
door  opened,  and  Olive  came  in,  dressed 
for  the  street.  The  stranger  quietly  stepped 
back ;  and  Miss  Dalrymple  gave  him  an 
indifferent  glance,  and  then  entered  into  a 
confidential  chat  with  her  brother.  As  she 
passed  out  of  the  studio,  she  slipped  and 
would  have  fallen,  if  the  stranger  had  not 
sprung  to  her  relief.  The  girl  freed  herself 
as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  touch  of 
his  arm,  with  only  an  impatient  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  service. 

* '  Oh,  it  is  that  slippery  clay  ! ' '  she 
exclaimed,  locking  down  at  the  floor 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  mishap. 
**  Really,  Cliffe,  it  is  not  safe  to  have  it 
around  this  way." 

' '  I  am  not  accountable  for  this  instance, 
Olive,"  explained  Dalrymple,  looking  with 
smiling  significance  at  the  stranger. 

"I  am  the  one  to  blame,  madam,"  said 
Nemo,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  profound 
remorse. 

''Then  you  had  better  clean  it  up  at 
once.  It  is  very  untidy  to  have  the  floor 
strewn  in  this  way,"  said  Miss  Dalrymple, 
with  severity. 

Cliffe  was  about  to  speak,  but  Nemo 
silenced  him  with  a  glance ;  and  Miss 
Dalrymple,  loitering  to  see  if  her  direc- 
tions were  obeyed,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  stranger  possess  himself  of  a 
brush  and  dustpan  hanging  on  the  wall, 
and  humbly  kneel  on  the  floor  to  make 
amends  for  his  offence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  a  man  has  once  acquired  what 
he  has  diligently  sought  Mer,  let  him 
preserve  it  carefully ;  for  we  have  not 
every  day  the  same  opportunity  to  gain 
what  we  desire.  And  when  we  have  not 
preserved  what  we  have  once  acquired, 
we  have  nothing  left  us  but  the  vexation 
of  having  lost  it. — Pilpay. 
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One  of  the  Wicked   Popes. 


BY     THR     REV,    REUBEN    PARSONS,    D.D. 


(Conclusion.) 

^HE  work  of  Louis  was  not  complete 

until  he  had  found  a  creature  willing 

\o  play  the  part  of  Antipope.  This  person 

ras  a  Franciscan  friar,  one  Peter  Rainal- 

iccio   da   Corberia,  whom   Villani   calls 

wise  and  learned  religious,  but  whom 
*elayo  (more  reliable  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to   the  Avignonese  Popes)  knew  at 
Lome  as  a  "real  hypocrite."  On  May  12 
the  Bavarian  led   this  wretched  man  to 

le    Basilica   of    the    Apostles,  placed  a 

ing  upon  his  finger,  and  proclaimed  him 

*ope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.   Ere 

long,  however,  the  Romans  became  tired 

)f   paying    tribute    to   Louis  ;    his   own 

roops  were  constantly  being  seduced  by 

the  Guelphs,  and  deserted  him  in  numbers. 

[e   therefore   returned,  almost   alone,  to 

rermany,  where  he  vainly  strove  for  a 

reconciliation    with   Pope  John.    Rainal- 

luccio,   who    had    been    tolerated    for   a 

loment   by    the    Romans,   only  because 

)f    their    animosity     toward    a    foreign 

md  distant  Pontiff,  soon  fled  for  his  life. 

'hen,  in  1330,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
[ohn  XXII.,  instead  of  having  his  head 
itruck  off,  as  would  have  been  his  lot 
lad  he  been  a  rebel  and  a  rival  to  any 
)ther  sovereign  than  a  pope -king,  he 
Received  an  apartment  in  the  papal  palace 
his  prison,  and  passed  the  remaining 
Ihree  years  of  his  life  in  penance  and 
^tudy.  Louis  remained  obstinate,  and 
luring  the  three  following  pontificates  he 
)rolonged  the  horrors  of  schism  and  of 
rar  until  his  death,  in  1347. 

Pope  John  XXII.  died  in  1334.  Had  this 
*ontiff  been  a  monk,  his  life  could  not 
lave  been  more  simple.  His  table  was 
lever  furnished  with  costly  dishes,  and  he 
ite  but  moderately.  During  the  nineteen 


years  of  his  pontificate,  he  always  arose 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  recite  the 
Office  and  to  pass  some  time  in  study.* 
Probably,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  no  sovereign  ever  led  so 
retired  a  life  ;  during  his  entire  reign 
he  never  took  a  walk  for  pleasure.  His 
cabinet  was  his  world.  His  business  capa- 
bilities were  immense,  and  he  taxed 
them  to  the  utmost ;  all  affairs  that  came 
before  him  were  decided  by  himself.  His 
attainments  were  vast  and  varied  :  he  was 
an  adept  in  theology,  jurisprudence,  and 
history,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the 
natural  sciences.  One  of  his  chief  cares 
was  that  of  the  universities  of  Europe. 
He  severely  reproved  such  of  these  as 
conferred  the  doctorate  too  easily ;  and 
he  condemned  any  waste  of  time  in  these 
institutions  in  conducting  investigations 
which  were  satisfactory  to  curiosity  rather 
than  useful,  t  The  University  of  Cambridge 
owes  its  origin  to  him.  |  As  for  his  zeal 
concerning  the  purity  of  the  faith,  it  was 
unadmired  only  by  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  a  lot  of  apostate  friars.  He  had  no 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  crowd ; 
he  thought  that  *'all  that  it  praises  is 
blameworthy ;  all  that  it  meditates  is 
futile;  all  that  it  says  is  false;  all  that 
it  condemns  is  good ;  all  that  it  glorifies 
is  infamous.''  § 

Had  he  not  been  one  of  the  Avignonese 
Pontiffs,  John  XXII.  would  have  been 
praised  by  all  historians;  but  his  reputation 
has  suffered  from  the  all  but  fatal  blunder 
of  Clement  V.  in  establishing  the  papal 
residence  in  France.  The  Italian  chroni- 
clers, upon  whom  we  must  chiefly  rely 
for  any  knowledge  concerning  that  and 
kindred  matters,  were  naturally  enraged 
at  that  transfer,  and  hence  they  saw  but 


*  "Quasi  ogai  notte  si  levava  a  dire  roflScio  e 
studiare  "   Villani,  B.  II. 

t  Renazzi:  "Storia  della  Univeisita  di  Roma," 
Vol.  I. 

+    Rinaldi,  at  year  1318,  Nos.  2,  3. 

^   In  Bzovius,  at  year  1334,  No.  2. 
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little  good  in  an  Avignonese  Pope.  *  But 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  accusations 
brought  by  Sismondi  and  other  modern 
Protestant  writers  against  our  Pontiff. 
Sismondi  asserts  that  John  XXII.  preferred 
to  live  at  Avignon  as  a  subject  of  the 
French  monarch,  rather  than  be  a  sov- 
ereign at  Rome.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
John  XXII.  that  he  found  the  seat  of 
the  Papacy  in  France;  and  circumstances 
prevented  his  restoration  of  that  seat  to 
its  proper  home.  This  fact  Sismondi 
himself  eloquently  narrates.  And  in  what 
was  John  XXII. ,  whatever  may  be  truly 
said  of  some  other  Avignonese  Pontiffs, 
the  subject  of  the  King  of  France?  With 
what  show  of  justice  can  Sismondi  insist 
that  **John  was  less  the  head  of  Christen- 
dom than  an  instrument  of  the  French 
monarch"?  This  Pontiff  owed  the  French 
sovereign  nothing,  not  even  his  mitre  of 
Frejus  ;  and  he  never  regulated  his  actions 
by  the  royal  wishes.  Did  he  do  so  when 
he  refused  to  place  the  revenues  of  the 
Holy  See  at  the  royal  disposal?  Did  he 
do  so  when  he  threatened  the  King  with 
anathema  if  he  visited  Avignon  attended 
by  other  than  a  pacific  escort  of  honor? 

Pope  John  XXII.  has  been  styled 
luxurious.  It  is  not  the  part  of  luxury  to 
arise  at  midnight  to  pray,  or  never  to 
leave  a  modestly  furnished  room  unless 
for  consistory  or  sacerdotal  functions.  He 
can  scarcely  lead  a  luxurious  life  who 
is  always  surrounded  by  theologians  and 
canonists,  and  whose  apartments  are  ever 
shut  to  women.  And  Sismondi,  the  author 
of  this  charge,  offers  not  even  one  proof  to 
sustain  it.  But  John  XXII.  *' disturbed  the 
Empire  by  his  extravagant  pretensions." 
Sismondi  was  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
the  falsity  of  this  charge;  for  no  one  was 
better  aware  than  himself  that,  according 
to  the  public  law  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


*  See  our  article  on  "The  Popes  at  Avignon,"  in 
The  "Ave  Maria,"  Vol.  XXIX.;  also  our  article 
entitled  "Did  Clement  V,  Buy  the  Tiara?"  Vol. 
XXXVII. 


as  had  been  the  case  since  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Empire  in  the  person  of 
the  Frankish  Charlemagne,  no  one  could 
validly  claim  the  imperial  dignity  unless 
certain  legal  forms  had  been  observed,  or 
without  the  pontifical  confirmation  of  his 
election.  Now,  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  been 
chosen  by  a  mere  portion  of  the  seven 
electors;  and  the  Holy  See  quite  properly, 
and  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  acknowl- 
edged prerogative,  declined  to  accord  its 
confirmation  of  his  faulty  election.  All 
usurpation,  therefore,  was  on  the  part  of 
the  rebellious  Bavarian  ;  and  the  Pontiff 
advanced  no  *' extravagant  pretensions," 
but  was  rather  the  defender  of  the 
constitution  of  the   Empire. 

Sismondi  tells  his  readers  that  John 
XXII.  *' permitted,  and  encouraged  by  his 
example  perhaps,  a  corruption  of  morals 
which  rendered  his  court  a  scandal  to 
Christendom."  Perhaps!  Well,  this  is 
mere  assertion ;  but,  granted  that  there 
were  scandals  at  the  court  of  Avignon 
during  this  reign,  and  omitting  any  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  they  were  grossly  exag- 
gerated by  the  Italian  an ti  -  Avignonese 
writers,  what  reason  have  we  for  the 
supposition  that  perhaps  the  Pope  encour- 
aged these  aberrations?  Sismondi  will 
reply  that  "this  man,  so  unworthy  of  the 
title  of  father  of  the  faithful,  named  as 
his  representative  in  Lombardy  Cardinal 
Bertrand  du  Poyet,  who  was  styled  his 
nephew,  but  was  believed  to  be  his  son. '  ^ 
In  order  to  prove  this  alleged  paternity, 
Sismondi  adduces  the  authority  of  Villani  * 
and  Petrarch,  t  But  these  two  authors 
merely  allege  vulgar  rumor  as  the  source 
of  the  criminating  belief,  and  they  even 
record  that  the  report  had  its  sole  origin 
in  a  certain  resemblance  between  our 
Pontiff  and  Poyet.  We  may  well  believe 
that  the  calumny  had  an  exceedingly 
narrow  foundation,  when  Villani  and 
Petrarch,    Italians    by     nationality,    and 

*  B.  II.,  ch.  6. 

t   "Letters,"  No.  3,  without  title. 


i»  onese  Pope,  did  not  dare  to  oflfer  it  to  a 
too  willingly  credulous  public  as  indubita- 
ble truth.  And  let  us  not  forget  that,  with 
these  two  exceptions,  all  the  olden  writers 

xtol  the  morality  of  John  XXII.  Thus, 
John,  canon  of  St.  Victor,  says  that  he  bore 
the  reputation  of  a  good  life — ^^habens  tes- 
timonium bones  vitcB.^^  *  The  Continuator 
of  Nangis  deems  his  life  praiseworthy — 
* '  vitcB  laudabilem. ' '  t  Nay,  Villani  himself 

ells  us  that  he  was  *^  modest,  magnani- 
itfous,  and  of  exemplary  piety.'' t 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  imitators  of 
Sismondi  would  do  less  violence  to  truth 
were  they  to  heed  these  words  of  Sismondi 
himself:  ''The  partiality  of  John  XXII. 
for  the  French,  his  weakness  for  the  two 
courts  of  Paris  and  Naples  (House  of 
Anjou),  his  determination  to  keep  the 
papal  residence  in  Provence,  so  embittered 
the  Italians  against  him,  that  we  ought  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  many  scandalous  stories 
told  of  him  by  his  contemporaries." 
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St.  Cuthbert. 


BY    FRANCIS    W.    GRBY. 


^  HERB  on  his  lonely  isle  he  lay, 
/  11    Far  out  at  sea,  where  angry  waves, 
w  Beneath  the  rugged,  hollow  caves, 
Roared  ceaseless,  night  and  day ; 
And,  mournfully  and  slow, 

One  faithful  monk,  with  many  a  tear. 

Recited  in  his  dying  ear 
The  psalmist's  song  of  woe : 

The  words  he  prayed  in  bitter  grief 

What  time  he  vainly  sought  relief 
From  long  and  weary  pain. 

From  fierce  and  cruel  foes, — 
^'DeusI   Tu  repulisti  nos!^' 
So  sang  the  monk,  'mid  wind  and  rain. 

Meantime  upon  the  Holy  Isle 
The  monks  their  midnight  Office  sang. 


And,  as  the  holy  chantings  rang, 
I,oud  roared  the  sea  the  while ; 

Then,  as  the  music  rolled, 
The  watchman,  on  his  rocky  height, 
Saw,  o'er  the  wav^s,  a  flickering  light 

That  mournful  tidings  told. 
Then  knew  they  he  they  loved  was  gone ; 
But  still  the  solemn  chant  swelled  on, 

And,  'mid  the  wind  and  rain. 
The  music  fell  and  rose, — 
^^Deusf   Tu  repulisti  nos!^' 

So  sang  they,  too,  in  grief  and  pain. 

For  many  a  long  and  weary  year, 
In  many  a  land  beset  by  foes. 
Still  sang  they:  ''Repulisti  nosT^ 

In  banishment  and  fear. 

Till  rest  they  found  at  last ; 

Then  'neath  the  lofty  arches  rang 

The  glad  thanksgiving  psalm  they  sang, 

All  storms  and  wanderings  past  ; 
No  eager  prayer  for  sweet  relief, 
In  the  dark  hour  of  bitter  grief; 

Not  mournful  as  of  old : 
A  song  of  victory, — 
^'Refugium  nobis  Domine!^^ 

So,  sweet  and  clear,  the  music  rolled. 


*  In  Baluze.       f  At  year  1316.        %  B.  IX.,  ch.  79. 


A  Secret  Burden  Bravely  Borne. 


BY  SARA  TRAINfiR  SMITH. 

HAIyF  a  score  of  years  ago  Margaret 
Kelly  landed  in  New  York,  fresh 
from  the  green,  sweet  fields  of  Ireland. 
She  was  a  tall,  strong,  fair-faced  girl,  with 
the  rose  in  her  cheeks,  the  light  in  her 
clear  gray  eyes,  and  the^smile  which  so 
often  come  across  the  seas  from  that 
home  of  the  true  faith  and  its  attendant 
virtues.  She  was  not  long  idle.  A  willing 
heart  and  untiring  hands  were  her  whole 
fortune,  but  it  proved  enough  to  gather 
interest.  Steadily  pursuing  her  quiet  way 
—  cheerful  yet  often  silent,  attentive, 
patient,  honest  as  a  clear  day,  unselfish, 
generous,  unswerving  from  the  right  as 
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an  oak  deep  planted  in  her  native  soil, — "* 
she  gained  friends  among  the  best,  and 
kept  them.  ''Oar  Margaret'*  became  a 
household  word  for  sound  household 
wisdom  in  the  family  of  which  she  was 
no  unimportant,  if  an  humble,  member. 
Yet  even  they  knew  little  of  the  Irish 
girl's  story,  and  nothing  of  her  real  life 
and  its  secret  burden. 

Margaret  had  come  to  America  from  no 
''picturesque  poverty,"  such  as  travellers' 
notes  and  artists'  sketches  have  made 
familiar.  There  was  no  ragged  thatch,  no 
smoke-darkened  interior,  no  earthen  floor, 
in  her  memories  of  home.  On  moonlight 
nights,  when  she  looked  across  the  wilder- 
ness of  roofs  from  her  attic  window ;  or, 
in  the  first  flush  of  dawn,  as  she  trod  the 
cold,  hard  pavement,  through  narrow, 
gloomy  streets,  to  the  nearest  church,  the 
tears  would  rush  to  her  eyes  and  blot  out 
all  save  the  loveliness  of  her  birthplace 
and  her  heart's  abode.  The  long,  low 
stone  house,  with  wide,  latticed  windows, 
and  the  porch  over  its  green  door,  whose 
broad  settles  invited  to  hospitality,  were 
as  vividly  before  her  as  any  dream.  She 
could  see  the  whitewashed  walls  rising 
smooth  and  bare  from  the  rounded  stretch 
of  turf;  and  the  great  rosebushes  at  each 
angle,  and  the  narrow  bed  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  along  the  south  side  of  the  hedge, 
made  all  the  city's  heavy  atmosphere 
sweet  for  her.  She  could  hear  the  ripple 
of  the  brook  along  the  dairy  wall,  and 
see  the  linen  on  the  bleaching  ground, 
whiter  than  the  moonlight ;  or  the  cattle 
clustered  at  the  gate  of  the  byre  in  the 
shadowy  dawn.  Oh,  how  beautiful  it 
was !  And  sometimes  she  heard  voices 
calling — her  mother's  or  her  father's  voice 
uttering  just  her  name,  but  so  distinctly 
it  made  her  thrill  with  the  longing  for 
the  old  life  "at  home."  It  is  such  as 
Margaret  who  know  the  true  bitterness  of 
homesickness. 

In  that  modest  home  the  Irish  farmer's 
daughter    had    faced    the    tragedy   of  a 


woman's  life,  and  fled  from  temptation, 
thinking  to  burn  the  bridge  behind  her. 
In  the  village  near  her  home  there  was 
a  neighbor's  "boy."  who  had  grown  up 
side  by  side  with  her,  and  loved  her, 
and  her  only,  through  all  that  growth.  A 
handsome,  kindly,  gentle-souled  creature, 
cherishing  her,  proud  of  her,  seeking  her 
out  and  doing  her  honor  everywhere  and 
always,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  her  honest  and  generous  heart  had  not 
been  touched  and  won  in  the  absence  of 
another  love ;  and  Margaret's  heart  was 
as  truly  Robert's  as  his  was  hers.  But 
Mirg tret's  strength  was  as  an  angel's 
measured  with  Robert's,  and  held  her 
back  from  yielding  to  her  warm  and 
pure  afi*ection.  She  was  a  Catholic,  while 
he  was  a  Protestant,  of  a  very  prejudiced 
Protestant  family. 

They  had  come  into  the  country  side 
two  or  three  generations  before ;  and 
being,  for  the  most  part,  easy-going, 
happy-go-lucky  young  people  before  they 
learned  the  hardness  of  age  or  the  bitter- 
ness of  uninstructed  piety,  they  had  gone 
on  making  friends  with  their  Catholic 
neighbors  in  youth,  and  turning  against 
them  in  riper  years,  until  their  name 
was  well  known  and  their  favor  scorned. 
Robert  seemed  not  of  their  race  in  so 
many  things  that  some  faint  hopes 
and  tender  misgivings  would  knock  at 
Margaret's  breast,  when  she  looked  into 
his  kind  eyes  and  listened  to  his  fervent 
pleadings  ;  but  all  her  good  common- 
sense  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  teachings 
of  her  Church,  and  silenced  the  words 
she  was  often  on  the  verge  of  uttering. 
Who  could  say  what  the  years  might 
bring  forth?  Her  mother  and  father  had 
many  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  lads  and  lasses 
gone  before,  who  had  trusted  and  hoped 
and  suffered  because  of  Robert's  ancestors. 
They  told  them  to  each  other,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  was  where  Margaret  heard  every 
word,  and  she  understood  it  all.  She  kept 
her   own   counsel ;    and,  trusting  her   as 


'T^they  did,  with  reason,  the  good  old  couple 
would  never  have  broken  in  on  the  wise 
reserve  in  which  lay  much  of  her  strength. 
But  there  came  a  day  when  Margaret 
orked  from  dawn  until  nightfall  with  a 
itrange  feeling  of  unreality  overshadowing 
he   familiar   tasks.    She   had  come  to  a 
ecision,  and   the   light   upon   her    path 
:hanged   the   face  of  nature   itself.    She 
ngered  in  each  dear  spot,  she  laid  loving 
ands  upon  the  rough  stones,  she  touched 
he  sunken  doorstep  with  caressing  tread, 
ut  she  never  faltered. 
That  night  she  and  her  mother  sat  late 
,t  the  open  door.    Her  father  went  away 
;o  his  bed,  with  a  warning  jest  at  their 
^aste  of  time ;  and  her  mother  answered 
ith   the    hearty,  good-humored   raillery 
hich  was  a  sign  of  the  affectionate  pride 
,nd   confidence   existing   between    them, 
argaret  took  no  part  in  it,  but,  leaning 
er  head   against   the   lintel,  looked   out 
uto  the  night. 

'*  What's    wrong    with    you,  dear?'^ 

;ked  her  mother,  softly,  when  the  silence 

continued.    Years    and    years    afterward 

argaret  heard  that  questioning  voice  in 

er  sorrowful  heart. 

** Mother,  it'll  give  you  the  sore  heart 

hen  I  tell  you." 

"It's  your  mother  I  am,  and  you  are 
y  own  child,  glory  be  to  God !    Tell  it 
le,  darlint." 
*'Then — I  am  away  to  the   town   the 
[mom,  mother." 

"You've  been  that  length  afore,  dear." 

There  was  a  quiver  of  strange  doubt  in 

the  quiet  words. 

"But  I'm  not  coming  back  from  it." 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  now? ' ^ 

"It's  going  to   America  I   am,  and   I 

["want    you    should    tell    the    father    the 

[night. " 

Then  the  two  wept  silently  together. 

[The  mother  laid  her  brown  hand  on  her 

laughter's   head  as  softly  as  any   white- 

[fingered  duchess  ever  touched  the  silken 

:urls  of  her  child. 
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"Yes,"  she  said,  brokenly;  "you  must 
away.  I  can  see  it  myself.  But  sure, 
dearie,  you  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry. 
Your  father  and  I  would  wish  to  see  you 
well  set  up.   But  I'll  tell  him  the  night." 

"Mother,  let  me  go.  You  don't  know, 
you  don't  know.  Let  me  go  and  break 
my  heart  in  peace;  for  if  I  wait  here" — 
her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper, —  "I  am 
afraid,  afraid  !  O  mother,  it  is  so  hard  ! 
You  don't  know." 

"You  shall  go  your  own  road,"  said 
her  mother.  "It's  the  first  sorrow  you 
ever  brought  me,  and — glory  be  to  God  ! — 
it's  a  good  sorrow,  and  not  evil.  You  shall 
go  as  you  think  best,  and  your  father '11 
think  the  same." 

Then  they  went  sorrowfully  to  bed,  and 
Margaret  cried  herself  to  sleep  as  she  had 
done  in  her  childhood.  It  was  the  last 
time  on  the  old  childhood's  pillow.  Not 
the  next  day,  but  very  soon  and  very 
quietly,  Margaret  left  home,  with  no  leave- 
taking  and  no  whisper  to  an  outsider. 
Her  father  said  little,  but  that  little  was 
in  sad  approval.  She  could  see,  however, 
that  both  father  and  mother  grieved  sorely 
in  secret. 

"Mother,  it'll  not  be  for  long,"  she 
said  once,  as  they  worked  together,  and 
her  mother's  tears  fell  slowly  from  time 
to  time.  "When  I  am  well  away,  Robert 
will  forget,  and" — with  a  little  gasping 
pause — "he'll  marry  Katie  Byrnes  or 
maybe  Maggie  Ferris.  Then  I'll  away 
home  to  you  again." 

"He'll  have  none  of  them,"  was  the 
half- indignant  answer.  "Small  honor  to 
you  to  leave  your  home  and  your  own 
for  a  man  that  would  take  up  with 
another  girl!" 

"Then  it's  myself  that  will  bring  back 
a  fine  young  American  man,"  said  Mar- 
garet, trying  to  laugh  ofi"  her  emotion. 

But  her  mother  burst  into  real  sobs, 
and  Margaret's  tears  would  not  be  stayed. 

"Mother,  I'd  never  leave  you  if  you 
hadn't  the  boys,"  was  her  last  whisper. 
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"I  know  that,  I  know  that,''  was  the 
answer.  ''They're  good  boys.  And  I  have 
your  father.  You're  right  to  go,  and  God's 
blessing  on  you  !  " 

So  the  little  home  faded  from  Margaret's 
backward  looks,  and  the  wide,  empty 
future  rose  before. 

She  had  been  with  the  Ardsley  family 
two  years.  She  was  content  and  at  peace. 
But  if  she  could  only  get  news  from  home! 
They  seldom  wrote,  and  the  letters  were 
always  unsatisfactory.  One  of  the  ' '  boys ' ' 
had  married  and  brought  his  wife  home, 
seemingly  to  the  happiness  of  everyone. 
Only  into  her  father's  letters  Margaret 
fancied  there  crept  a  jealous  longing  for 
his  own  lass,  which  awoke  an  answer  in 
her  lonely  heart. 

**It's  easily  forgotten  we  are,"  she  said 
to  herself.  ''It  wasn't  worth  my  while 
taking  the  sorrow  on  myself.  There's  no 
word  of  Robert  in  any  letter.  He's  like 
the  rest.  If  there's  neither  letter  nor 
news  before  the  summer's  over,  I'll  go 
my  ways  back  to  Ireland." 

But  there  was  news. 

One  evening,  when  the  summer  was  at 
its  prime,  and  the  Ardsleys  were  at  their 
country  place,  the  other  maid  came  to 
Margaret  in  the  garden. 

"There's  your  cousin  in  the  house,  my 
girl.  And  sure  it's  the  pretty  man  he  is, 
too.  Hurry  in  till  you  see  him.  I  left  him 
in  the  little  dining-room." 

Margaret  went  slowly,  wondering  and 
puzzled,  and  half  suspecting  Bessie  of  one 
of  her  jokes.  But  no — there  was  some  one 
in  the  dim,  flower- sweet  room  the  maids 
were  allotted  for  their  small  receptions, — 
some  one  slight  and  dark  and  straight 
as  an  arrow,  who  rose  to  meet  her  with 
strangely  familiar  gesture. 

"Well,  Margaret!" 

"Robert,  it's  never  yourself ! "  she  cried. 
"It  is." 

"What  brought  you  ?  You've  not  lost 
your  place?  Is  it  work  you're  wanting?" 

' '  No.  I  left  the  place  of  my  own  will. ' ' 


"And  what  brought  you  here?" 
"Yourself." 

"O  Robert — when  you  know  I  left  all 
to  leave  you — to  go  where  I  could  never 
see  your  face  again !" 

"I  know.  I  have  borne  it  long.  They'll 
tell  you — if  they  tell  you  true — that  I've 
said  no  word.  I've  lived  my  lone,  Margaret. 
I  thought  as  you  would  have  it,  so  it 
should  be.  But  my  heart  failed  me,  and  I 
away  to  your  father  and  told  him  I'd  be 
after  seeking  you  in  America.  The  old 
man  was  just  himself — he  kept  a  still 
tongue  in  his  head.  It  was  Dan's  wife 
told  me  where  to  find  you." 

"It's  no  with  the  help  of  my  father  you 
would  ever  dp  the  wrong  thing,"  said 
Margaret,  proudly.  "  You'll  just  away 
home  again,  Robert." 

"I'll  not  do  that,  Margaret." 
"And  what  is  it  you  will  do?" 
"I'll  bide.  When  the  time  comes,  I'll 
be  here." 

"Robert,  you'll  do  as  I  bid  you." 
"You'll  no  bid  me,  Margaret.  It's  no 
use,"  he  said,  with  calm  strength,  which 
thrilled  Margaret's  heart  with  pride  in 
him,  "for  you  to  speak  the  words.  I've 
followed  you  over  the  seas,  and,  with  the 
help  of  God,  I'll  keep  near  you." 

"With  the  help  of  God,  do  you  say? 
Then  He'll  help  you  to  no  harm.  You 
may  stay  until  you're  tired  ;  for  you'll  tire 
before  Him.  And  how  are  all  at  home?" 
When  Bessie  slipped  into  the  room  half 
an  hour  later,  she  found  them  flitting  from 
cottage  to  cottage  and  from  hillside  to 
valley,  with  question  and  answer,  and  sigh 
and  smile.  Margaret  made  her  welcome; 
and  that  night,  in  their  own  room,  Bessie 
said,  with  a  laugh  and  a  pinch  : 

"Sure,  Margaret,  it's  in  you  to  laugh 
the  hearty  laugh,  after  all.  I  never  thought 
it,  but  I  heard  it  with  my  own  two  ears 
the  night." 

"It's  that  late  for  children  to  be  up  that 
you're  sleeping  on  your  feet  and  dreaming 
queer  dreams,"  answered  Margaret. 
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But  Margaret's  laugh  had  come  back. 

.nd  although  the  Irish  rose  had  paled, 

|;liere  came  a  faint  American  beauty  of  a 

lush  to  her  cheeks  and  a  sweet  light  to 

ler  eyes.    The   youngest    Miss    Ardsley 

bok   notice   of    it,   and,  with   that    true 

lemocracy  of  youth  and  love,  caught  a 

jlimpse  of  her  maid^s  secret.  She  was  an 

mconscious  ally  of  Robert,  whose  devo- 

ion  never  slacked. 

Margaret  wrote   home   of  his   arrival, 

ith    some   suggestion    of    return.     But 

is   was   not   warmly,  although   kindly, 

iceived.  Times  were  hard  with  the  home 

iople.   Ireland  was  not  what  it  had  been; 

md  those  who  were  well  out  of  it,  had 

ist  stay   where  they  were.    The  father 

lid    not    write    at    all ;    and    soon   there 

ime  the  tidings  of  his  death,  and   the 

[mother^  s    failure    of    mind    and    body. 

Lobert  said  there  was  small  cause  for  the 

fear  that  she  was  not  well  cared  for  by 

>an  and  his  wife ;  and,  indeed,  there  was 

little  room  for  Margaret  now  in  the  low 

stone  house. 

The  days  went  on  to  years,  and  Robert's 

levotion  stood  the  test  of  time   and  the 

Lttacks  of  younger  and  blither  fair  ones. 

[From  the  first  he  had  done  well.   He  had 

[taken  up  his  own  trade,  and  risen  rapidly 

fto  a  position  of  trust  and  high  wages.   He 

[was  "well  to  do.*'  Other  men  knew  Mar- 

[garet's  worth,  and  sought  to  rival  him. 

Steadily   and   quietly  he   held  his  own, 

[never  forcing  himself  upon  her,  yet  always 

:lose  at  hand.  The  struggle  from  which 

[she  had  fled  went  on  in  Margaret's  heart. 

But  things  seemed  changed,  and  made  it 

■harder  than  ever  to  hold  out.  The  worst 

:came  when  death  broke  up  the  Ardsley 

home,    and     Margaret    again    faced    an 

unknown  future,  among  new  faces.  Robert 

'was  at  hand.  The  time  had  come. 

"Come  away  to  your  own  house,  Mar- 
garet," he  said,  in  his  steady  way.   "It'll 
be  waiting  for  you  a  week  from  the  night, 
if  you'll  say  the  words." 
And  Margaret — yielded. 


Strangely  enough,  there  was  no  struggle. 
She  was  at  peace  with  her  own  heart  for 
the  first  time  since  early  girlhood.  The 
preparations  went  hurriedly  forward ;  for 
the  youngest  Miss  Ardsley,  herself  a  bride, 
when  she  found  it  was  to  be,  insisted  that 
it  should  be  in  the  dear  old  home,  before; 
the  final  separation  of  the  household.  She 
had  her  will ;  and  with  gifts  and  kind 
words,  with  all  good  wishes  and  all  grate- 
ful thanks  for  faithful  service,  Margaret 
went  to  her  own  house  as  Robert's  wife. 

But  when  she  crossed  its  threshold,  she 
knew  what  she  had  done.  The  faithful 
Catholic  conscience  woke  to  active  life 
from  the  sleep  into  which  it  had  been 
strangely  lulled.  Her  father's  words,  her 
mother's  fears,  her  Catholic  training,  all 
arrayed  against  her,  made  of  those  first 
weeks  the  very  darkest  of  her  life.  But,, 
true  to  herself,  she   fought  it  out  alone. 

"Robert  shall  never  know  that  I  sufier 
as  I  deserve.  I  knew  my  duty,  and  I  failed 
in  it.  It  was  no  fault  of  his.  And  it's  done. 
I  must  bear  whatever  comes.  I  must  bear 
it  as  a  good  wife,  and  a  good  Catholic  wife. 
All  the  penance  I  can  do,  I  will  do ;  but 
Robert  must  do  no  penance  for  my  sin." 

She  kept  her  word.  She  went  straight 
to  the  priest,  and  laid  all  before  him  with 
straightforward  simplicity,  submitting  all 
to  his  judgment  and  guidance.  She  was 
altogether  in  earnest.  From  that  time  she 
went  forward  carefully, humbly,  diligently; 
and  Robert  realized  the  long  dreams  of 
his  youth.  Home  and  wife  and  children  to 
him  were  all  that  any  man  could  desire ; 
and  were,  in  truth,  the  envy  of  many  a 
man  who  saw  their  simple  worth  and  felt 
the  want  in  his  own  life. 

The  youngest  Miss  Ardsley  came  home 
from  Europe  last  year,  a  widow  and  child- 
less. To  her,  in  her  grief  and  loneliness, 
no  one  was  more  welcome,  no  one  a 
greater  comfort,  than  Margaret  Kerr. 

"O  Margaret,"  she  said,  one  day,  "you 
are  so  blessed,  so  happy !  You  don't  know 
what  trouble  and  care  are,  do  you?" 
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Margaret  hesitated  a  moment. 
*'Yes,  Miss  Helen  dear*' — she  always 
gave  her  the  name  of  her  happy,  cloudless 
girlhood,  —  "I  know  both;  for  I  have 
sinned.  But  I  have  known  small  sorrow; 
and — blessed  be  God  and  His  saints! — 
'the  trouble  and  the  care  He  made  His 
own  glory." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the 
wondering  listener.  "Do  tell  me  all  about 
it.  I  know  what  it  is  to  feel  sympathy 
now  for  every  sad  soul.  What  was  your 
trouble?  Your  husband  has  always  been 
good  to  you,  hasn't  he?" 

"Better  husband  never  lived,"  said  Mar- 
garet, earnestly;  "and  God  has  rewarded 
him  for  it.  Sure,  Miss  Helen,  you  mind 
he  was — he  was — not  just  a  Catholic?" 

"Yes,  Margaret.  I  wondered  if  it  made 
any  diflference ;  for  I  always  thought  you 
were  rather  a  good  Catholic." 

' '  Glory  be  to  God  that  you  thought  so, 
for  I  would  be  sore  at  heart  if  I  dishonored 
Him  with  seeming  a  bad  one.  Well,  Miss 
Helen  dear,  it  did  make  a  difference  to  me 
for  many  a  dark  hour.  I  was  that  sorry 
for  the  sin  of  marrying  where  the  Church 
forbids — oh,  may  you  never  know  that 
sorrow  of  disobedience!" 

"  What  did  you  do,  Margaret?  Did 
you  tell  him  you  were  sorry  you  had 
married  him  ?  ' ' 

" No,  Miss  Helen :  I  couldn't  tell  him 
that,  and  he  so  kind  and  so  pleased,  and 
working  so  hard  every  day  and  all  day  for 
me  in  the  home  he  made  me.  I  just 
prayed.  The  beads  were  never  out  of  my 
hands  when  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
thought  of  him  was  never  out  of  my 
mind.  And  the  better  I  came  to  know 
him,  and  the  kinder  I  saw  he  was  to 
me  and  to  the  whole  world,  the  more  I 
sorrowed  with  the  fear  that  he  was  as 
good  as  lost  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  I 
prayed  the  harder ;  and  I  made  the  house 
just  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  ever  a 
man's  house  was,  and  I  made  much  of 
him.   After  that,  if  I   asked   him    to   go 


with  me  to  the  church  or  to  a  mission, 
even  if  he  had  been  a  bit  queer — and  he 
never  was, — he  had  to  go  for  shame's 
sake.  So  I  brought  him  where  he  had  to 
hear  the  truth ;  and,  blessed  be  God !  it  all 
came  out  as  God  would  have  it.  Robert's 
the  good  Catholic  the  day, — he  is  that, 
glory  be  to  Heaven ! ' ' 

"You  are  a  good  woman,  Margaret," 
said  the  young  widow,  turning  her  face 
from  the  light,  and  thinking,  with  all  too 
late  repentance,  of  times  and  seasons  in 
her  brief  married  life  when  she  had 
fallen — how  immeasurably  far ! — below 
the  simply  outlined  standard  of  duty 
Margaret  had  set  up  and  attained.  "Was 
it — was  it,"  "hesitating,  "because  you 
are  a  Catholic  that  you  know  so  well 
how  to  be  a  good  wife?  I  did  not 
always  know." 

"  Miss  Helen  dear,  don't  say  that. 
Surely  you  knew.  But  you  were  not  a 
Catholic,  and  you  had  little  help  to  do. 
O  Miss  Helen,  it's  hard  doing  without 
the  grace  of  God  !  And  you  can't  have 
that  without  the  Sacraments." 

"But,  still,  you  might  have  been 
happy  with  such  a  husband  as  Robert 
without — without  them.  Do  you  mean 
that,  if  it  was  to  do  over  again,  you  would 
not  marry  him  as  a  Protestant?" 

"  Miss  Helen,  I  must  sorrow  all  my 
life  that  I  disobeyed  the  Church.  You'll 
never  know,  dear,  till  you  are  a  Catholic 
what  the  Church  is  to  you.  And  when 
you  do  know,  you'll  feel  like  me:  that 
nothing  —  nothing  can  be  well  with  you 
unless  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Church 
is  on  you.  Oh,  if  Robert  had  never  come 
to  the  right,  and  I  had  lived  to  see  the 
wee  boys  growing  up  wild  and  sinful, 
and  not  knowing  it,  like  so  many  other 
children!  Surely,  I  know  I  am  the  happy 
woman,  and  that  I  never  deserved  it.  No, 
Miss  Helen,  with  all  I  know  now,  I 
would  not  marry  even  Robert  and  him 
a  Protestant.  It's  only  a  good  Catholic 
you're  sure  of  and  safe  with." 
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*'I  believe  there  is  some  truth  in  what 
you  say,"  absented  her  hearer. 

^'Miss  Helen,  there's  all  truth.   Robert 

jays  so  himself,  and  it's  real  wise  he  is. 

roing  in  and  out  with  me,  he  was  still 

loticing  ;   and  he  made  out  the  difference 

[between  the  Catholics — the  Catholics  who 

tre    Catholics  —  and    the    others    around 

[us.   And  only  to  think  I  married  him,  a 

IProtestant,  after  I  had  left  my  home  and 

[Ireland  to  keep  from  it !    But  in  Ireland  I 

lever  could  have  married  him.    Catholics 

ire  better  in  Ireland." 

*'He  would  never  have  been  a  Cath- 
>lic  if  you  had  not  married  him,"  said 
khe  widow. 

True,  Miss  Helen.  But  I  shouldn't 
:have  dared  to  risk  Ikal.  I  hadn't  the  right 
to  do  the  wrong  thing,  looking  for  good 
to  come  out  of  it.  Indeed  the  woman  is 
•but  weak  and  silly  that  looks  for  such 
ian  ending  as  that,  when  she  has  a  good 
beginning  in  her  own  hands  by  keeping 
herself  to  herself.  It's  wise  enough  I  am 
now,  when  the  sin  is  done  and  over — as 
Far  as  sin  can  be  overed.  Miss  Helen,  I 
must  be  leaving  you ;  for  Robert  will  soon 
be  coming  home.  Not  that  he  wouldn't 
spare  me  to  you  if  you  were  in  want  of 
me.  But  that's  not  now,  thank  God!  You 
are  well  in  body,  and  your  sorrow '11  work 
its  own  cure,  dear.  The  heavens  above 
shelter  you,  Miss  Helen  ! ' ' 

"  Thank    you,   Margaret.     And    I,   at 
^least,  am  glad  of  anything  that  sent  you 
here   from    Ireland.    You    were   always  a 
comfort  to  us." 

The  lesson  of  Margaret's  story  was 
never  lost ;  and  more  than  ''Miss  Helen" 
had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  ' '  anything 
that  sent"  her  from  Ireland,  to  honor  its 
teachings  and  example,  even  in  her  fault 
and  her  repentance. 
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Sunday  Nights  with*  Friends. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


Thine  are  the  sceptre  and  the  sword, 
Stretch  forth  Thy  mighty  hand, — 

Reign  Thou  our  kiugless  nation's  I^ord, 
Rule  Thou  our  throneless  land. 

— Holmes. 


NOBILITY. 

THE  wind  howled.  It  was  one  of  those 
evenings  when  we  feel,  with  Djn 
Quixote,  that  there  are  no  birds  in  last 
year's  nests, — for  no  bird  could  live  in 
such  a  whirl.  The  Cynic  and  the  Woman 
of  Letters  had  come  in  to  tea  ;  the  Woman 
of  Letters  coming  out  of  the  cold,  and 
reminding  the  Critic,  who  had  instants 
of  poetry,  of  arbutus  just  after  a  fall  of 
spring  snow.  He  had  been  exasperated  by 
an  article  in  his  favorite  Sunday  paper 
on  the  love  of  the  American  for  titles  and 
pedigrees;  he  gazed  superciliously  at  a 
certain  water-color  supposed  to  represent 
an  aristocratic  tendency. 

"No  man  who  respects  himself — who 
is  thoroughly  American  —  cares  at  all 
about  his  pedigree.  The  mere  mention  of 
a  pedigree  is  un-Christian. " 

"And  yet,"  said  the  Conservative,"! 
read  this  morning  in  a  certain  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew:  ^ Liber generationis  lesu 
Christi  filii  David^  filii  Abraham.^  And 
there  is  one  line  that  always  touches  me 
more  than  any  other.  It  is  not  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  music  of  David  or  of  the 
splendor  of  Solomon,  but  of  the  exiled 
Ruth  among  the  corn, — B002  autemgenuit 
Obed  ex  Ruthy 

"Some  people,"  said  the  Cynic,  accept- 
ing his  cup  of  tea  with  a  courtesy  that 
charms  the  Lady  of  the  House,  "prefer  to 
have  no  grandfathers;  it  saves  explana- 
tions. It  is  pardonable  to  have  no  grand- 
father, but  awkward  to  have  one  that 
needs  apology." 

The  Conservative  hailed  this  saying 
with  delight. 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  he  said;  "and 
in  the  genealogy  of  Our  Lord  we  find  all 
wisdom,  all  poetry,  and  Ruth  the  tender 
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prototype  of  His  Mother.  Certainly  only 
the  thoughtless  could  say  that  to  look 
back  to  one's  ancestors  is  un-Christian. 
Nothing  gives  a  boy  more  self-respect 
than  family  pride  ;  it  ought  to  be 
cultivated — ' ' 

* '  Where, ' '  the  Cynic  interrupted, ' '  there 
is  any  family  on  which  to  base  it." 

The  Conservative  went  on  to  say  that 
modern  ideas  are  all  wrong;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  equality,  except  in  the 
spiritual  sense  ;  even  the  consolations  of 
religion  are  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege. 
Of  course  the  symbolization  of  the  Jan- 
senist  crucifixion,  which  used  to  hang  in 
old  churches,  is  heretical — the  figure 
of  Our  Lord  with  His  hands  stretched 
upward,  to  show  that  He  had  died  only 
for  a  few;  but  modern  Christians  have 
extended  the  meaning  of  the  outspread 
arms  so  far  that  they  have  wrought 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  have 
a  right  to  heaven.  And  they  have  carried 
the  theory  of  equality  so  far  that  they 
esteem  themselves  all  alike  worthy  of 
eternal  reward. 

' '  It  ought  to  be  observed, ' '  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  Woman  of  Letters, 
whose  New  England  pedigree  dates  to  the 
Mayflower^  "that  in  the  *  Inferno'  Virgil, 
[Reason]  carries  Dante  through  hell  and 
heaven.  It  is  logical  enough  to  suppose 
that  God  will  punish  the  deliberate 
yielding  of  the  will  to  evil ;  but  not 
reasonable  to  hold  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  He  will  bestow  the  inefifable  delights 
of  the  Beatific  Vision  on  mere  creatures. 
Therefore  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  Reason 
departs,  and  Beatrice  [Enlightened  Faith] 
takes  Dante  through  heaven." 

*^  Dante,"  said  the  Woman  of  Letters, 
**  might  have  used  my  motto,  which  I 
have  taken  from  Browning's  *  Toccata' — 
*  I  choose  never  to  bend. '  How  proud  he 
was,  and  how  certain  of  his  own  greatness, 
which  he  expresses  unreservedly!  A  little 
man  who  thinks  he  is  greater  than  he  is, 
is  ridiculous  ;   a  great  man  who  knows  he 


is  greater  than  he  seems  to  be,  is  sublime. ' ' 

"And  the  line,"  observed  the  Cynic, 
taking  another  cup  of  tea,  "is  almost 
impalpable. ' ' 

The  Critic  declined  to  consider  what 
had  been  said.  All  regard  for  pedigree  is 
absurd  in  our  days.  It  is  even  criminal  in 
a  country  like  ours,  where  equality  is  a 
sacred  inheritance. 

"  George  Washington,"  began  the 
Conservative, — "George  Washington,  my 
dear  sir: — " 

"Governor  Winthrop,"  interrupted  the 
Lady  of  Letters.  "The  best  Americans 
have  always  believed  in  blood." 

"Abraham  Lincoln  and  Archbishop 
Hughes  were  very  good  Americans,  if  I 
know  anything  about  Americans,"  said 
the  Critic ;  ' '  and  I  do  not  think  they 
made  much  of  blood.  It  is  not  pedigrees 
we  need  in  this  country,  but  men  who 
prefer  to  think  that  they  can  imitate  the 
noblest  men  that  have  lived,  whether 
they  be  of  their  blood  or  not.  If  I  could 
gain  the  virtues  of  the  great  Cardinal 
Borromeo,  I  should  esteem  myself  as  noble 
as  his  collateral  descendant,  the  present 
Count  Borromeo.  It  is  not  because  David 
was  a  prince,  or  because  Solomon  was  a 
king,  or  Ruth  noble  in  birth,  that  we 
find  them  named  among  the  ancestors  of 
Our  Lord.  Solomon  was  a  sage,  and  David 
a  poet,  and  Ruth  one  of  the  truest  and 
tenderest  of  women.  Here  is  our  friend 
with  the  red  cross  in  his  picture ;  if  I 
thought  he  prized  it  because  of  its  armo- 
rial value,  and  not  because  of  its  spiritual 
meaning,  how  despicable  he  would  be! 
Pedigrees — our  pedigrees — should  go  back 
to*  the  saints  we  love  and  revere.  The 
friar,  without  a  name,  in  his  brown  hood, 
has  a  prouder  pedigree  than  the  Cond^s 
or  the  Howards,  or"  —  he  glanced  at 
the  Lady  of  Letters — "a  descent  of  three 
hundred  years  from  the  Puritans.  Will 
does  not  come  in  the  blood,  and  the 
message  of  the  angels  was  [to  ,^  men  of 
good- will." 
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* '  Clever  I ' '  said  the  Cynic ;  ' '  and  a  great 

isolation ^ — if  one  has  no  grandfather.'^ 

The  Critic  stretched  his  long  legs,  and 

rent  on: 

"Unselfishness   is   the   great   leveller: 

makes  us  kin  to  all  that  is  fine  in  the 

)rld.  The  unselfish  man  is  the  only  true 

)ble ;   he  is  the  descendant  of  St.  Paul, 

St  Stephen,  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  of 

lyard,  of  Thomas  More,  of  Sarsfield,  of 

''ashington  —  of  all  who  were  noble  by 

ilf-sacrifice. " 

"Of  John  Alden,  who  sacrificed  himself 

prevent  Priscilla  from  being  unhappy,'' 

Lt  in  the  Woman  of  Letters,  with  a  smile. 

And  just  then  the  Lady  of  the  House 

)pped    the    talk    by   announcing    that 

le  baked  beans  were  ready.  The  Critic 

rowned    for    a    moment,    because    they 

ivored  of  New  England  Brahminism;  he 

ras   not  appeased  until  it  was  admitted 

^n   all   sides   that   his  idea  of  Christian 

nobility  was  the  true  one. 


Christian    Poet  and    an    Irreligious 
Scientist. 

IROFESSOR  HUXLEY  has  issued  a 
reprint  of  certain  essays  and  addresses 
rhich  may  be  said  to  embody  the  essence 
>f  his  much-mooted  scientific  teachings. 
;t  must  be  said  that  the  Professor's  style 

as  felicitous  as  his  logic  is  fallacious — 
rhich  is  very  high  praise.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  volume  we  are  assured  that 
the  author  has  found  no  special  pleasure 
in  antagonizing  the  leaders  of  religious 
thought;  and  that  his  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity arose  from  the  fact  that,  while 
mrsuing  his  scientific  researches,  he  was 

>nstantly  running  foul  of  the  fences 
rhich  Moses  had  unlawfully  builded 
ibout  the  field  of  natural  knowledge.  The 
ipostle  of  Evolution  is  a  man  of  brilliant 
)arts,  and  has  a  large  following.  If  he 
iould    be    induced     to    say    just    where 


religious  and  scientific  truths  come  into 
collision,  something  might  be  done  at 
last  toward  ending  a  very  bitter  and 
needlessly  prolonged  discussion.  Other 
investigators,  who  have  gone  quite  as  far 
afield  as  he,  have  neV^r  come  upon  these 
Mosaic  fences. 

But  let  that  pass.  Prof.  Huxley  believes 
that  the  general  purpose  of  his  life  has 
been  achieved  because  of  his  "untiring 
opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit .  . . 
which  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  science." 
Now,  if  the  Professor  really  thought  he 
saw  other  men's  fences  in  his  fields,  he 
surely  had  the  right  to  say  so ;  but  what 
justification  can  there  be  for  this  assertion 
that  a  mere  ecclesiastical  spirit,  by  which 
he  means  a  proper  respect,  for  traditional 
religious  belief,  is  seriously  detrimental  to 
scientific  progress?  He  ought  to  know 
that  truth,  especially  in  our  day,  is  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  that  is  sure  of  ultimate 
triumph;  and  that  if  Science  could  show 
cause  for  the  abandonment  of  Faith,  the 
whole  world  would  hasten — no  power 
could  stop  it  —  to  throw  off  Religion  as 
a  heavy  and  unprofitable  burden.  The 
eminent  Professor  has  made  the  serious 
mistake  of  confusing  his  pet  theories  with 
scientific  facts. 

A  short  time  ago  we  cited  the  words  of 
the  distinguished  Prof.  John  Fisk,  to  show 
that  the  ''conflict  between  Religion  and 
Science"  was  but  the  protest  of  relig- 
ious sentiment  against  the  unwarranted 
and  levelling  deductions  which  certain 
irresponsible  theorizers  draw  from  scien- 
tific truth.  The  disagreement  is  so  clearly 
and  tersely  explained  in  a  volume  of 
essays  recently  published  by  the  venerable 
Christian  poet  and  publicist,  Aubrey  De 
Vere,  that  we  can  not  do  better  than  to 
quote  his  words  here : 

"To  disparage  Science  would  be  to  dishonor  one 
of  God's  greatest  gifts  to  man.  It  is  to  her  progress 
and  that  of  Liberty,  that  Humanity  looks  forward 
with  most  trust  for  her  future  but  for  their  prog- 
ress, nay,  for  their  permanence,  it  is  necessary  that 
authentic  Religion  should  maintain  in  the  heart  of 
each  man,  not  only  a  place,  but  a  power  proportionate 
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to  the  power  wielded  by  its  noblest  rivals,  and 
should  advance  with  their  advance.  Only  in  one 
sense  can  Religion  see  an  enemy  in  Science.  Scien- 
tific truth  can  not  contradict  religious  truth,  it  is 
often  said.  Most  true  ;  but  scientific  error  can 
contradict  it ;  and  the  path  of  Science  ever  lies 
through  error,  more  or  less  partial,  to  a  larger  and 
purer  truth.  Before  atmospheric  pressure  had  become 
understood,  it  was  philosophical  to  believe  that 
'Nature  abhorred  a  vacuum,*  and  to  add  that  her 
abhorrence  extended  only  to  a  well  thirty-two  feet 
in  depth.  Science  advances  the  more  steadily  for  her 
victories  being  thus  tardily  won.  And  yet,  in  the 
meantime,  if  the  credulous  acceptance  of  a  scieatific 
theory,  eventually  shown  to  be  erroneous,  should 
cause  the  rejection  of  a  single  high  religious  truth 
by  a  single  generation,  the  whole  of  Divine  Truth, 
Natural  Religion  and  Revealed  alike,  might  thus  be 
lost  to  the  bulk  of  a  nation —perhaps  forever.  Those 
who  care  only  for  Truth  Discovered,  as  distinguished 
from  Truth  Revealed  and  Truth  Inherited,  have 
minds  too  narrow  for  a  serious  appreciation  of 
Truth.  It  is  a  larger  thing  than  they  know." 

It  has  been  said  that  a  true  poet  must 
be  something  of  a  prophet.  Every  chapter 
of  the  volume  from  which  this  passage  is 
quoted  affords  proof  that  Mr.  De  Vere 
possesses  the  poet's  penetration.  Of  all 
contemporary  poets,  he  is  the  most  theo- 
logical and  philosophicil.  His  knowledge 
is  deep,  his  reasoning  close,  his  instincts 
true.  Honest  skeptics  who  are  drifting 
about  in  the  waters  of  speculation  will 
find  a  safe  pilot  in  one  who  is  known  to 
men  like  Mr.  Huxley  as  ''a  mere  poet'' 
But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  poet  in 
the  true  sense. 


An  Incident  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 


AT  the  time  of  the  terrible  Indian 
mutiny  in  1857,  when  almost  all  the 
native  servants  of  the  British  residents  in 
India  joined  the  ranks  of  the  mutineers, 
there  were  found  exceptional  ones  who 
proved  true  to  their  trust.  Captain  Gray, 
of  an  English  garrison,  had  a  butler  named 
Babouk,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and 
who  had  many  times  testified  his  love 
and  loyalty  to  his  white  master.  All  the 
servants  save  Babouk  had  promptly  joined 
the  rebels. 


"You  had  better  go  with  them,  my 
dear  fellow,"  said  the  Captain;  *'it  may 
be  your  only  chance  for  saiety.  I  fear 
your  life  is  in  danger  if  you  stay  with 
us,  and  we  will  not  think  hard  of  you 
for  going." 

Babouk  shook-  his  turbaned  head. 

"I  can  not  go,"  he  said.  •  "It  would  be 
ungrateful,  and  I  must  not  be  that.  I 
can  not  forget  how  the  Mem  Sahib 
[Mrs.  Gray]  bound  up  my  boy's  arm  when 
it  was  broken.   I  will  stay  with  you." 

Captain  Gray  saw  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  urged  him  no  more.  Then 
began  a  long  siege,  in  which  Babouk 
earned  still  further  the  love  of  his  master ; 
for  his  constant  cheerfulness  kept  up  the 
sinking  hearts  of  the  English  garrison 
during  the  anxious  and  frightful  weeks 
which  followed. 

Each  night  they  could  hear  the  dusky 
natives  shouting: 

"  Come,  Babouk, — come  and  join  us! 
We  intend  to  kill  those  English  rascals, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you." 

But  Babouk  heard  these  words  with- 
out a  sign,  never  answering.  Sometimes, 
though,  he  was  heard  to  murmur: 

"I  will  not  go." 

At  last  the  siege  was  raised.  A  regiment 
of  British  troops  came  and  drove  away 
the  attacking  party,  releasing  the  inmates 
of  the  garrison  from  their  long  confine- 
ment. Then  Captain  Gray  went  to  Babouk 
with  his  hands  full  of  gold,  urging  the 
faithful  fellow  to  accept  it.  But  he  turned 
away  in  scorn. 

"I  wish  no  gold,"  he  said,  sternly. 
"  Let  me  be  called  the  friend  of  the 
British.    That  will  be  reward  enough." 

So  ' '  Babouk,  the  Friend  of  the  British, ' ' 
he  was  called  ever  after. 


Some  sinners  do  greatly  err  who  only 
pray  and  give  praise  when  they  expect 
the  storms  of  adversity ;  like  frogs  that 
croak  before  rain  and  against  the  coming 
of  storms. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Those  who  think  that  the  lamp  of  faith 
irns  but  dimly  in  the  unhappy  Kingdom  of 
ly  are  very  far  from  the  truth,  as  is  shown 
a  little  incident  which  took  place  recently 
Rome.  The  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St. 
forotea  was  to  carry  the  Holy  Viaticum  to 
le  sick  of  his  parish,  and  the  people  profited 
the  opportunity  to  render  public  homage 
Our  lyord  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  At  an 
rly  hour  the  church  was  filled  with  devout 
)rshippers ;   and  as  the  priest  removed  the 
id  Host,  hundreds  of  candles  were  lit,  as 
by  magic,  in  the  congregation.  A  procession 
ras  then    formed   in  the  street, — the  men 
receding  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  women 
»llowing,  and  all  reciting  the  Rosary.  The 
lin  poured  down  in  torrents,  but  that  did  not 
deter  these  faithful  souls.  From  sick-bed  to 
sick-bed  they  went,  the  long  lines  meantime 
increasing  in  length.    It   was   a  triumphal 
procession,  as  appropriate  as  it  was  spontane- 
ous, and  a  magnificent  and  unmistakable  act 
of  faith.  The  world  hears  much  of  Italy  at 
the  present  time — of  bankruptcy  and  suffer- 
ing and  rumors  of  wars ;  but  it  is  long  since 
the   newspapers  have    chronicled    anything 
more   hopeful  or  edifying  than  this  simple 
act  of  devotion. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Herald^ 
writing  from  Bay  City,  Mich.,  announces  the 
collapse  of  the  A.  P.  A.  movement  in  that 
city,  where  it  was  very  strong  a  year  ago. 
No  interest  is  now  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Association.  When  the  movement  first  began, 
we  predicted  that  it  would  never  become 
general,  and  the  new  Knownothingism  seemed 
too  violent  to  last  long.  Its  career  has  been 
brief,  violent  and  disgraceful.  As  the  Herald 
remarks:  "No  considerable  number  of  Amer- 
icans can  be  deluded  indefinitely  by  either 
fanatics,  bigots,  charlatans  or  demagogues." 


The  proposal  to  erect  a  nionument  at 
Dorchester,  Mass., to  commemorate  "the  first 
free  public  school  in  the  world"  betrays  a 
depth  of  popular  ignorance  and  credulity 
that  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  deplorable.  We 


referred  last  week  to  the  school  system  that 
prevailed  in  Catholic  countries  long  before 
the  rise  of  Protestantism;  But  the  state- 
ment should  be  reiterated  that  the  Spanish 
pioneers,  in  what  is  now  the  United  States, 
established'  schools  for  Indians  as  early  as 
1524.  These  were  the-  first  free  schools  in 
the  New  World.  As  Mr.  Charles  F.  L,ummis 
observes  in  a  recently  published  volume: 
*'  Every  church  and  convent  in  Spanish 
America  had  always  a  school  for  the  Indians 
attached."  Be  it  remembered,  furthermore, 
that  three  Spanish  universities  in  America 
were  nearly  rounding  out  their  century 
before  "old  Harvard"  was  founded. 

Dorchester,  Mass. ,  has  no  special  claims  to 
distinction  that  we  know  of ;  and  obscurity 
is  a  thousand  times  better  than  the  notoriety 
which  some  of  its  "selectmen"  are  seeking 
for  it.  There  are  too  many  monuments 
already  existing  that  ought  to  be  given  over 
for  paving  stones. 


According  to  the  report  of  a  missionary  in 
Victoria  Nyanza,  the  number  of  catechumens 
in  the  missions  of  Buddu  has  augmented 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  venerable  Vicar- 
Apostolic  has  been  obliged  to  limit  the  admis- 
sions, in  order  that  his  priests  may  not  take 
upon  themselves  work  above  their  strength. 
In  his  late  pastoral  visit,  having  found  that 
about  two  thousand  four  hundred  were 
entered  on  the  list,  Mgr.  Hirth  decided  that 
in  future  the  number  of  baptisms  must  not 
exceed  one  hundred  every  six  months ;  and 
the  number  of  candidates  admitted  to  the 
morning  catechism,  three  hundred.  The  mis- 
sionaries consoled  the  disappointed  catechu- 
mens by  assuring  them  that  their  names 
would  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  by  degrees 
they  would  be  prepared  for  baptism. 


It  was  Dean  Swift,  we  think,  who  said, "I 
will  do  human  nature  the  justice  to  declare 
that  every  man  is  zealous  that  every  other 
man  should  do  his  duty."  A  great  many 
persons  have  taken  scandal  because,  according 
to  statements  in  the  daily  papers,  the  Polish 
pastor  in  Detroit,  who  has  behaved  so  badly, 
is  to  be  pardoned  and  reinstated,  after  doing 
only  a  week's  penance,  and  making  public 
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apology  for  his  rebellious  course  and  all  the 
scandal  he  has  given.  Those  who  have  pre- 
sumed to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  and  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  do  not  consider  this 
reparation  adequate:  they  would  have  Father 
Kolasinski  go  into  retirement  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  do  penance,  as  they  say,  worth  the 
doing.  We  would  remark  that  the  affairs  of 
the  Diocese  of  Detroit  are  supposed  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Foley,  and  that  the 
regulation  of  the  Polish  congregation  and  the 
direction  of  its  repentant  pastor  may  safely 
be  entrusted  to  him.  He  may  have  laid  down 
conditions  of  pardon  which  he  does  not  feel 
obliged  to  explain  to  the  public,  and  that 
pastor  Kolasinski  is  not  disposed  to  proclaim. 
Bishop  Foley,  furthermore,  had  to  take  into 
consideration  the  sad  condition  of  an  immense 
congregation,  the  vast  majority  of  whose 
members  were  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  If  the  unfortunate  schism  among  the 
Poles  in  Detroit  is  now  happily  ended,  good 
Catholics  ought  to  rejoice  thereat,  and  refrain 
from  criticisms  that  are  both  impertinent  and 
foolish. 

Probably  few  persons  who  continue  the 
old  practice  of  sending  **  valentines "  on  the 
14th  of  February  are  familiar  with  the  origin 
of  the  c\^stom.  St.  Valentine  was  a  parish 
priest  of  Rome,  who  was  martyred  for  the 
faith  A.  D.  270,  He  has  always  been  vener- 
ated as  the  patron  of  Christian  love,  and  his 
festival  was  early  chosen  as  an  appropriate 
day  on  which  to  exchange  messages  of  esteem 
and  affection.  I^ike  many  another  pretty 
custom,  however,  it  gradually  gave  rise  to 
abuses,  and  St.  Valentine's  Day  was  made 
an  excuse  for  the  transmission  of  messages 
offensive  to  decency  and  charity.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  Rt:  Rev.  Monsig.  Seton 
has  inaugurated  a  return  to  the  ancient 
observance  of  this  feast  in  Jersey  City.  On 
the  14th  inst.  he  celebrated  Mass  before  a 
large  congregation,  explaining  the  origin  of 
the  custom,  and  advising  his  people  against 
the  degenerate  practices  of  these  later  days. 


benevolent  of  men ;  but,  more  than  this,  he 
acted,  with  seeming  unconsciousness,  the 
part  of  the  just  man,  not  the  philanthropist; 
for  he  held  that  it  was  the  right  of  the 
rich  to  make  all  those  within  their  circle  as 
contented  as  material  benefits  could  make 
them.  His  benevolence  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  circle.  Though  not  a  Catholic, 
some  of  his  dearest  and  most  trusted  friends 
were  Catholics.  Mr.  Childs  was  self-made  in 
the  highest  sense ;  but  his  struggles — 
he  began  life  behind  the  counter  of  a  book- 
store— left  no  scars.  Even  his  foibles  were 
those  of  a  warm-hearted  man.  No  woman 
of  his  acquaintance  ever  visited  his  office 
without  receiving  a  teacup  and  saucer.  This, 
after  he  had  shown  the  interesting  curios  of 
which  his  place  was  full,  he  presented  with 
an  air  which  impressed  her  with  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a  special  honor.  He  kept  a  crate 
of  these  pretty  things  in  his  office,  his  friendly 
visitors  were  so  numerous;  but,  nevertheless, 
each  lady  so  honored  felt  that  it  was  some- 
thing {Special  for  her.  Mr.  Childs'  death 
leaves  a  vacancy  among  men.  His  kindness 
was  sunlike,  and  the  world  is  darker  for 
his  loss.  • 

There  are  few  men  whose  memoirs  would 
make  more  interesting  reading  than  those  of 
Brother  Placide,  O.  S.  B.,  who  made  his  relig- 
ious profession  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  hands 
of  the  illustrious  Dom  Gueranger,  first  Abbot 
of  Solesmes.  Brother  Placide  has  served  as 
porter  at  the  famous  Abbey  ever  since;  and 
has  been  brought  into  close  contact  with 
Montalembert,  Veuillot,  De  Falloux,  I^acor- 
daire,  L<asserre,  Mgr.  Pie,  Mgr.  Freppel,  and  a 
host  of  equally  distinguished  personages  who 
have  visited  Solesmes,  not  to  speak  of  illus- 
trious inmates  of  the  Abbey.  When  the 
monks  celebrated  his  golden  jubilee  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Holy  Father  sent  the  humble 
Brother  an  affectionate  message,  together 
with   the  apostolic  benediction. 


The  death  of  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  has 
caused  genuine  grief  in  all  parts  of  this 
country.    He    was    the   most  patriotic   and 


A  worthy  father  of  souls  passed  away  on 
the  9th  inst.  by  the  death  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Casey,  Vicar  -  General  of  the 
Diocese  of  Erie.  Father  Casey  made  unusual 
sacrifices  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  priest- 
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hood ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during 
which  he  labored  in  Erie,  his  best  efforts 
were  devoted  to  comforting  the  poor  and  the 
sorrowing.  His  capacity  for  sacrifice  seemed 
to  grow  as  the  need  of  it  increased.  When 
the  city  suffered  the  scourge  of  small-pox 
in  1872,  Father  Casey  was  at  once  physician, 
nurse,  pastor  and  undertaker.  In  many 
cases,  when  the  homes  of  his  patients  were 
inaccessible  to  his  hand-cart,  he  was  obliged 
carry  the  cofl&n  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
officiated  at  the  cemetery  often  absolutely 
lone,  and  filled  the  grave  with  his  own 
inds.  His  charity  did  not  cease  with  the 
igue.  He  inherited  a  large  fortune  from 
family,  which  he  spent  in  relieving  the 
)or  and  in  erecting  educational  and  char- 
ible  institutions.  Father  Casey  was,  in 
Lth,  a  faithful  shepherd  of  Christ's  flock, 
id  his  virtues  are  engraved  on  the  worthiest 
tablets  —  the  grateful  memory  of  the 
)r.   R.I.  P. 


The  energy  and  timeliness  which  character- 
all  the  utterances  of  the  Catholic  Citizen 
evident  in  the  following  suggestion: 

'lyaymen  are  useful  in  other  ways  than  collecting 
money.  I^aymen  can  make  the  Church  a  synonym 
of  charity  to  the  distressed.  I^aymen  can  make  the 
words  of  the  priest  e£fective  for  morality  in  the  ward 
caucus.  They  can  teach  Sunday-school;  they  can 
establish  the  regulations  of  religion  over  the  saloon; 
they  can  look  after  the  waifs  that  live  neglected  in 
the  streets  of  Christian  cities.  Laymen  can  perform 
a  dozen  other  useful  functions.  ...  Be  assured  that 
a  subject  of  this  kind,  looking  into  the  future  as  it 
does,  is  more  worthy  of  study  than  the  intricacies 
of  any  old  heresy  dead  and  buried." 

These  words,  freely  spoken,  hold  an 
important  truth.  The  real  test  of  devotion  to 
the  Church  is  in  a  prompt  and  effective 
response  to  individual  duty.  ''Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might."  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Church 
the  layman's  hand  has  found  no  higher  or 
more  important  work  to  do,  or  a  greater 
amount  of  it,  than  that  which  presents  itself 
in  our  country  and  in  our  time.  We  will 
add,  in  justice  to  our  progressive,  hard- 
working clergy,  that  they  are  not  given  to 
rattling  the  dry  bones  of  dead  sects,  or  to 
putting  spokes  into  the  wheels  of  laymen 
who  know  how  to  drive. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands, 
with  them. 


as  if  you  were  bound 
Hrb.,  xiii,  3. 


The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Francis  Xavier,  C.  P.,  and 
the  Rev.  Father  Celestine,  C.  P.,  who  lately  departed 
this  life. 

Sister  M.  Raphael,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  New 
York ;  ,and  Sister  Josephine,  of  the  same  Order,  San 
Francisco,  who  were  lately  called  to  the  reward  of 
their  self  sacrificing  lives. 

Mr.  Thomas  Keenan,  whose  happy  death  took 
place  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Joliet,  111. 

Mr,  James  Reid,  of  New  York,  who  passed  away 
on  the  14th  ult. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  McLaughlin,  whose  life  closed  peace- 
fully in  Baltimore,  Md,,  on  the  13th  of  January. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  McGauran,  of  New  York,  who  died 
a  holy  death  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 

Mrs,  Bernard  Smyth,  also  of  New  York,  who 
calmly  breathed  her  last  on  the  5th  inst. 

Mrs.  B,  A.  Skidmore  (mother  of  our .  contributor, 
Harriet  M.  Skidmore),  whose  fervent  Christian  life 
was  crowned  with  a  saint-like  death  last  month,  in 
San  Francisco. 

James  Whitlow,  of  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Anna 
M.  Gallagher,  Lynn,  Mass.  ;  Edward  DriscoU, 
Brooklyn ;  Miss  Jennie  Gallagher,  Camden,  N.  J, ; 
Anna  Maria  Calkins,  Toledo;  James  Hannon,  New 
Bedford;  Miss  Katherine  O'Brien,  James  J.  Har- 
rington, and  Mrs.  Rose  A.  McDonald,  San  Francisco ; 
Michael  Kane,  Davenport ;  Mrs,  Anna  L,  Dailey, 
Troy ;  Patrick  Keenahan,  George  Farrell,  John 
Halpin,  John  Salm,  Peter  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dugan,  Mrs.  Maria  Gravaline,  Miss  Anne  McDonald, 
Margaret  Bulger,  and  Catherine  Smith,  —  all  of 
Albany ;  Thomas  Devaney,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ;  John 
Smith,  Michael  Daughton,  and  Patrick  Sullivan, 
Detroit ;  Mrs,  Catherine  Buckley  and  James  Clancy, 
New  Haven ;  Edward  Quinn,  New  Orleans ;  Mary 
B.  Maloney,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  John  A.  O'Connell, 
Queenstown ;  Timothy  D.  Sullivan  and  Mrs.  Abby 
Butler,  Boston ;  Thomas  Weston,  Waterbury,  Conn. ; 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Reynolds,  Austin,Texas;  Patrick  Ronayne 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eggleston,  Waukon,  Iowa ;  Mrs. 
Bridget  Healy,  John  Healy,  and  Miss  Eliza  Melaven, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Iowa;  Nicholas  Drumm,  Monona, 
Iowa ;  Mrs.  Mary  Ryan,  White  Lake,  Dak. ;  Daniel 
Crate,  Blairsville,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hudson,  St.  Louis ; 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Blesson,  Hugh  Henry  Blesson, 
Minnie,  Anna  and  Raymund  Blesson,  Brooklyn, 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithftd 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


UNDER   THK    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BIvESSED    MOTHER. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS    EGAN. 


VII.— The  Fire. 
ACK  went  downstairs  early  the 
next  morning.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  perhaps  Baby  Maguire 
had  broken  his  word  and  told 
Susan ;  for  Baby  had  a  way  of 
doing  unpleasant  things,  and 
then  pleading  that  his  nerves 
led  him  wrong.  Susan,  however,  was 
bland  and  smiling.;  she  was  carefully 
arranging  the  spoons  in  a  holder,  so  that 
nobody  co^ld  catch  hold  of  the  handles. 
This  was  held  by  her  to  be  especially 
elegant.  Then  she  arranged  the  knives 
and  forks  so  that  they  crossed  each  other, 
— this,  she  informed  Jack,  was  to  keep 
off  witches. 

"Though  there  do  be  fewer  witches 
here  than  in  Ireland,  they*  re  not  much 
understood  here.  And  the  leprechaun 
wouldn't  leave  his  own  native  sod,  no 
matter  what  you'd  pay  him.*' 

Jack  Chumleigh  had  been  brought  up 
on  leprechauns;  and  he  was,  in  his  heart, 
very  grateful  that  the  little  people  declined 
to  emigrate. 

*'Cook  thought  she  heard  a  banshee 
last  night,  but  'twas  only  the  wind  in  the 
telegraph  wires.  I  told  her  so.  What  would 


the  likes  of  her  be  doing  with  a  banshee? 
I'm  not  saying  anything  against  her,  but 
she's  only  a  poor  simple  woman  from 
Connaught"  (Susan  lowered  her  voice), 
"poor  soul!  Even  when  she  aggravates 
me — and  she  has  a  temper! — I  never  throw 
that  up  to  her.  It's  not  the  likes  of  her 
that  has  banshees, — no  fear  of  it !  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  White  Lady  of  the 
Maguires?" 

In  the  morning  light  Jack  felt  quite 
brave ;  but  he  had  heard  of  so  many  ban- 
shees and  white  ladies,  all  in  some  way 
made  to  add  to  Susan's  supernatural  powers 
as  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh 
son,  that  he  had  little  curiosity.  Cook 
announced  that  it  was  time  to  call  for 
breakfast;  so  Jack  escaped  the  addition  of 
another  banshee  to  his  large  collection. 

* '  The  dogs  are  coming  home,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it,"  Susan  had  time  to  say.  "And 
if  I  was  you,  I'd  give  the  puppy  to  the 
poor  little  lame  boy;  it  might  help  him  to 
forget  the  canary.  Cook  found  a  pane  of 
glass  broken  this  morning,  and  she's  going 
to  Bob  Bently's  father  about  it." 

"Maybe  it  wasn't  Bob  Bently  broke 
it,"  said  Jack. 

"It  wasn't!"  exclaimed  Susan,  as  she 
brought  in  the  hot  plates.  "A  boy  that 
would  kill  that  bird  would  do  anything. 
He  ought  to  be  in  jail, — and  there  he  will 
be  yet,  mark  my  words  ! ' ' 

Jack  groaned  in  his  heart;  but  the  smell 
of  coffee  and  hot  cakes  arose  in  such  a 
rich   stream  that  he  felt   comforted,  and 
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forgot  for  a  while  the  problem  which  was 
annoying  him.  Give  up  the  puppy, — that 
beautiful    puppy!    Oh,  no,  he    thought; 

lything  but  that! 

Miss  McBride  was  at  school  earlier  than 
usual.  She  was  drying  her  rubber  shoes 
before  the  stove  as  Bob  and  Jack  entered. 
They  had  hoped  to  find  the  schoolroom 
empty, — the  room  was  always  pleasanter 
empty ;  besides.  Bob  had  a  pocketful  of 
horehound  drops,  which  he  intended  to 
deposit  in  his  desk,  if  it  were  possible. 
But,  with  Miss  McBride' s  eagle  eyes  upon 
him,  he  found  that  he  must  let  them 
remain  "in  a  bulge"  in  his  pocket.  Miss 
McBride  called  Jack  to  her  desk. 

"Jack  Chumleigh,"  she  said, "I  do  not 
wish  you  to  associate  with  Robert  Bently; 
he  is  not  a  fit  companion  for  you.  I  met 
your  father's  domestic,  Susan,  yesterday 
in  the  street,  and  she  informed  me  of  your 
kindness  to  a  poor  cripple.  She  informed 
me  likewise  of  Robert  Bently* s  conduct. 
I  regret  that  I  can  take  no  notice  of  his 
offence  as  it  occurred  outside  of  my  juris- 
diction; but  I  shall  treat  him  with  silent 
contempt.'* 

Bob  was  looking  at  Miss  McBride  with 
wide-open  eyes,  while  he  quickly  conveyed 
the  horehound  drops  to  his  desk.  Jack's 
face  flushed,  and  he  stammered : 

"Susan — I — I — I — "  But  his  courage 
forsook  him. 

"You  are  a  good  boy,"  added  Miss 
McBride.  "  I  am  pleased  with  your 
modesty.  A  person  in  my  position  can 
hardly  express  herself  as  strongly  as  a 
domestic;  but  I  fear  that  if  Robert  Bently 
continues  in  his  present  nefarious  course, 
he  will  end  on  the  gallows." 

Bob,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  this 
dire  prophecy,  had  just  transferred  the 
last  of  the  drops  to  the  desk.  They  were 
safe;  he  intended  that  Jack  and  his  chosen 
coterie  should  have  much  comfort  from 
them  during  recitations. 

"I  have  observed,"  continued  Miss 
McBride,  "that  there  is  a  mariner  in  an 


intoxicated  condition  in  the  side  yard  ;  he 
is  smoking  a  pipe.  Will  you  request  him 
to  go  into  the  street?" 

Jack  went  out  into  the  side  yard,  hoping" 
that  the  sailor  might  have  disappeared  by 
this  time.  He  was  in, the  act  of  leaving 
the  place.  Jack  returned,  and  so  reported. 
By  this  time  the  school  had  assembled, 
and  Jack  was  surprised  to  see  Baby  and 
Faky  Dillon  seated  on  a  bench  near  the 
blackboard. 

After  the  prayer,  Miss  McBride  said, 
impressively : 

"We  have  two  dear  little  ones  among 
us  to- day.  The  intermediate  department 
is  overcrowded,  and  Miss  Parker  has  sent 
in  these  dear  little  boys  to  sojourn  with 
us  a  while.  Of  course  they  can  not  take 
part  in  our  studies — we  are  somewhat 
advanced  for  that, — but  if  they  will  listen, 
and  fold  their  arms  for  a  time,  they  will 
no  doubt  gain  knowledge  which  will  be 
useful  to  them  in  later  life.  Master  Maguire 
and  Master  Flavins  Tancred  Dillon  will 
please  take  the  seat  occupied  by  Masters 
Chumleigh  and  Bently.  Master  Chum- 
leigh will  come  up  in  front,  and  Master 
Bently  will  go  to  the  last  desk,  in  the 
left  row." 

Bob's  heart  sank.  He  had  a  vision  of 
Baby  Maguire  and  Faky  Dillon  toying 
with  those  horehound  drops.  Jack  under- 
stood, too;  his  only  consolation  was  to 
give  a  seemingly  accidental  kick  to  Baby 
as  he  passed  him.  Bob  stood  up,  hesitated 
a  moment ;  but  as  his  satchel  was  still 
unpacked,  he  had  no  excuse  for  diving 
back  into  his  desk. 

Faky  and  Baby  Maguire  quietly  took 
their  places ;  and,  raising;  the  lid  of  their 
new  desk,  demurely  laid  [their  slate  and 
books  among^  the  red  horehound  drops. 

"Oh,  gosh!"  whispered  Faky,  "«zV/ 
this  rich?" 

"There's  a  quarter's  worth  here.  Don't 
crack  'em  with  your  teeth,  but  just  suck 
'em.  If  you  crack  'em,  she'll  find  out," 
said  the  wise  Baby. 
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A  black  cloud  settled  on  Bob  Bently. 
He  shook  his  fist  at  Faky  and  Baby,  who 
sat  with  folded  arms,  drinking  in  wisdom 
and  horehound  drops.  Miss  McBride 
happened  to  see  Bob  Bently' s  scowl,  and 
begged  him  not  to  show  the  young  such 
an  example  of  bitterness  and  envy.  She 
added,  indignantly : 

''  The  innocence  of  these  little  ones 
should  be  an  example  unto  you,  but  ye 
make  it  a  stumbling-block. ' ' 

The  boys  disliked  Miss  McBride  when 
she  said  "ye"  or  *'unto,"  which  she 
frequently  did  when  she  wanted  to  be 
impressive.  Baby  and  Paky  tried  to  look 
extremely  innocent. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  a  note  came  in 
from  Miss  Parker. 

**  Master  Chumleigh,  you  will  serve  as 
monitor  during  my  absence,"  said  Miss 
McBride,  as  she  left  the  room. 

No  sooner  had  she  departed  than  Bob 
Bently  rushed  over  to  the  innocents. 

'*  lycmme  smell  your  breath,  Baby 
Maguire!"  he  whispered  ;  "lemme  smell 
your  breath!" 

**Faky  gave  'em  to  me,"  said  Baby, 
his  eyes  bulging.  ' '  I  cross  my  breast,  I 
never  tell  a  lie." 

Baby  and  Faky  were  steeped  in  the 
scent  of  horehound.  Bob  lifted  the  lid  of 
the  desk. 

** They' re  all  gone,"  he  said,  in  a  tragic 
whisper.  ^^All  right!  Oh,  nice,  blooming 
innocents  you  are  !  I'll  innocent  you  ! 
Just  wait  a  while  !" 

*'Well,  there  weren't  as  many  as  we 
thought,"  said  Faky;  "we  intended  to 
leave  some." 

"Pigs!"  said  Bob.  "I'll  wring  your 
ears  for  you." 

Bob  ran  back  to  his  place  as  Miss 
McBride  entered,  somewhat  flushed  from 
a  conversation  with  the  drunken  sailor, 
who  refused  to  leave  the  premises  at  the 
request  of  Miss  Parker. 

"They  were  good,"  whispered  Faky; 
"but  I  wish  we  had  left  some." 


"Jack  won't  let  him  touch  us,  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  that,"  said  Baby. 
"He  promised  me  last  night.  I  made 
him  do   it." 

Faky  began  to  grow  tired  of  wisdom; 
and  as  Jack  was  seated  in  front  of  him,  he 
employed  himself  in  running  his  leather 
book-strap  through  the  strap  at  the  back 
of  Jack's  trousers.  It  required  some  skill 
to  do  this ;  but  he  chose  a  moment  when 
Miss  McBride  was  at  the  blackboard,  and 
when  Jack's  lips  were  moving  rapidly 
over  what  Miss  McBride  called  "busy 
work,"  which  in  this  case  was  a  page  of 
the  etymology  book.  Having  strapped 
Jack  loosely  to  the  desk  behind  him, 
Faky  folded-  his  arms  again,  and  Miss 
McBride  was  about  to  refresh  him  with 
some  words  of  praise  when  a  puff  of 
smoke  was  wafted  through  the  window 
from  the  yard. 

The  schoolrooms  were  on  one  floor, 
separated  by  sliding  partitions. 

"Fire!"  somebody  called  out.  "Fire!" 
another  voice  repeated.  There  was  •  a 
rumble  like  thunder.  In  a  minute  the 
room  was  empty.  Miss  McBride  nervously 
caught  up  her  rubber  shoes.  She  stared 
at  Jack  in  a  vacant  manner.  Another  puiff 
of  smoke  came  through  the  window, 
then  another. 

"Run!"  she  said  to  Jack.   "Run!" 

"I  can't,"  Jack  answered,  picking  up 
his  books.  But  Miss  McBride  was  gone 
through  the  low  French  window  that 
opened  into  the  side  yard;  she  carried  one 
rubber  shoe  with  her,  the  other  she 
dropped  in  her  flight. 

Jack  gave  a  strong  pull,  and  the  linen 
strip  which  held  the  buckle  of  his  trou- 
sers broke.  He  was  free,  but  he  saw  no 
reason  to  hurry.  Smoke  had  ceased  to 
enter  the  window,  and  it  had  only  been 
two  or  three  pufis.  He  gathered  his  books 
together,  rescued  a  packet  of  chewing- 
gum  which  the  two  innocents  had  not 
discovered  in  Bob  Bently' s  desk,  and 
picked  up  Miss  McBride' s   other  rubber 
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shoe.  He  put  his  head  out  the  window, 
and  saw  that  the  smoke  was  coming  from 
a  pile,  of  straw  which  covered  some  plants 
in  the  yard.  He  returned,  and  thoughtfully 
broke  Miss  McBride's  big  rattan  in  two. 
It  was  an  easy  thing  to  walk  down  the 
side  yard  to  the  street,  carrying  the  lonely 
rubber  shoe  and  his  books. 

By  this  time  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  wandering  sailor  had  dropped  a 
lighted  match  into  the  straw.  This  had 
occasioned  the  smoke.  The  sailor,  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  the  firemen,  had 
gone  away.  The  street  was  filled  with  a 
shouting  crowd  of  school -boys  of  all 
sizes.  When  Jack  appeared,  Miss  McBride 
pressed  her  sharp  breastpin  against  his 
forehead  in  a  grateful  embrace. 
,^^ ' '  O  my  dear  child  ! ' '  she  said, — * '  O  my 
^^Ktle  hero !  You  stuck  to  me  to  the  last, 
wten  all  had  deserted  me." 

Jack  blushed  very  much,  and  respect- 
fully tendered  her  the  other  rubber  shoe. 

"How  thoughtful!"  she  said.  ''How 
considerate !  I  shall  communicate  my 
opinion  of  you  to  your  beloved  parents. 
Now,  boys,"  she  called  out, ''go  home  to 
dinner,  and  be  back  in  time." 

The  boys  scattered  in  all  directions, 
chattering  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
There  was  a  general  opinion  among  the 
small  boys  that  Jack  Chumleigh  had  saved 
Miss  McBride' s  life. 

"She  was  all  a-flaming,"  said  Fatty 
McCabe ;  ' '  her  hair  was  a-burning  ofi", 
and  her  rubber  shoes  were  melted,  and 
she  was  stuck  to  the  floor  as  if  she  had 
shoemaker's  wax  on  her  feet  And  Jack 
he  sees  her,  and  he  says :  "  You'll  never 
strike  me  again  with  a  rattan  if  I  rescoo 
you — never?'  And  Miss  McBride  she 
said  :  '  No. '  And  he  said  :  'Just  you  cross 
your  breast  and  never  tell  a  lie'  And  she 
did.  Then  he  showed  her  how  to  get 
out,  and  she  was  rescooed  almost  before 
she  knew  it." 

This  version  of  the  story,  told  on  the 
street  corner  to  a  group  of  the   younger 


boys,  spread  like  wildfire.  Faky  Dillon 
and  Baby  said  nothing.  Many  mothers 
shuddered  that  day  over  the  graphic 
picture  of  Miss  McBride's  standing  in 
her  melting  rubber  shoes.  The  fire  must 
have  been  intense. 

"They  say  Jack  Chumleigh  actually 
carried  Miss  McBride  out  of  the  flames," 
said  Fatty  McCabe' s  sister  to  a  bosom- 
friend  of  hers,  Mary  Dillon. 

"I  am  glad  Flavins  had  sense  enough  to 
get  out  himself,"  Faky's  sister  answered. 
"  We're  all  grateful  that  it  wasn't  he 
that  set  the  school  on  fire  with  some  of 
his  tricks." 

Thomas  Jefferson  brought  the  story 
home  to  luncheon,  but  Baby  was  strangely 
quiet.  Mrs.  Chumleigh  was  not  at  home, 
so  cook  came  into  the  room;  and  she  and 
Susan  were  regaled,  after  Jack  had  gone 
away  with  a  note  for  a  neighbor  which 
his  mother  had  left,  with  an  improved 
version: 

"The  flames  were  like  —  like  fiery 
carbuncles.  Fatty  McCabe  says.  But,  of 
course,  /  didn't  see  them.  And  our  Jack 
just  sat  in  his  seat;  he  never  moved  — 
not  an  inch — " 

Baby  Maguire  almost  cboked. 

' '  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  "  demanded 
Susan,  fiercely. 

"I  ain't  a-laughing,"  retorted  Baby. 
"I  was  only  choking." 

"He  never  moved.  The  flames  were 
like  fiery  rattlesnakes  all  around  him. 
He  stayed  all  the  same.  He  saved  all 
Miss  McBride's  things,  and  led  her  out, 
and  then  he  went  back  for  the  other 
rubber  shoe.  Miss  McBride,  when  she 
saw  him  coming  out  of  the  smoke, 
hugged  him  and  called  him  a  Nero  or 
something." 

"It  was  little  enough  for  her  to  do," 
said  the  cook;  "and  her  with  her  shoes 
broiling  on  her  feet !  The  Lord  preserve 
us !  And  the  boy  comes  home  and  eats 
his  luncheon  just  as  if  he  hadn't  done 
anything  !    Susan,   never    you    cross   me 
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again.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I'd  a-had 
both  soft  and  hard  vanilla  sauce  for  the 
rice -pudding  ;  but  you  said  it  didn't 
matter.  And  to  think  of  that  boy  coming 
home,  after  having  been  through  the  fire, 
and  nothing  extra  for  him  !  I'll  never 
forgive  myself.  And  did  both  her  rubber 
shoes  melt?" 

''She  was  glued  to  the  floor,"  Thomas 
Jefferson  went  on;  "and  she  couldn't 
move.  If  I  had  been  there,  I  would  have 
done  just  as  much  as  Jack  ;  but  I  wasn't 
there." 

''Me  too,"  murmured  Baby. 

"Be  quiet ! "  said  Susan,  fiercely.  "And 
was  she  burning?" 

' '  Her  hair  was  a- fire. " 

'  *  The  Lord  save  us  ! "  said  the  cook. 

"And  the  smoke  was  that  thick  you 
could  cut  it  with  a  carving-knife." 

'And  Fatty  McCabe  says,"  Baby  put 
in,  anxious  that  Thomas  should  not  have 
all  the  honors  of  narration,  "that  the 
sailor  had  a  dirk-knife." 

' '  Betwixt  us  and  harm  ! ' '  murmured 
the  cook. 

"It's  a  wonder  Jack's  alive  to  tell  the 
tale.  I'll  warrant  Bob  Bently  didn't  save 
anybody,"  said  Susan. 

' '  He  tried  to  tackle  me  and  Faky 
Dillon,"  put  in  Baby.  "I've  had  nerves 
ever  since." 

"At  such  a  time,  when  people  ought  to 
be  thinking  of  their  souls  ! "  said  the  cook. 
"There's  a  bad  drop  in  the  Bentlys." 

Susan  nodded  solemnly. 

"It's  proud  Jack's  father  will  be  when 
he  hears  it  all,"  said  the  cook.  "And  to 
think  of  him  sitting  still  with  the  flames 
around  him !    It  reminds  one  of 

•  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
Whence  all  but  him  had  fled.'" 

Jack's  idea  of  school  honor  prevented 
him  from  speaking  out.  He  would  have 
liked  to  tell  Susan  and  the  cook  that  he 
could  not  move,  because  he  had  been 
strapped  to  his  seat.  But  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple with  all  the  boys  at  Miss  McB ride's 


school  was  never  to  tell  tales.  He  knew 
that  if  he  told,  Faky  Dillon  and  Baby 
would  make  his  life  a  burden;  and  so, 
when  he  came  home  again,  he  had  to 
listen  to  praises  from  his  mother  as  well 
as  from  his  admirers  in  the  kitchen. 

In  the  meantime,  when  school  reassem- 
bled, Jack  was  the  centre  of  attention. 
Miss  McBride  made  a  little  speech,  in 
which  she  told  the  boys  how  well  he  had 
behaved.  She  announced,  too,  that  Miss 
Parker  was  not  at  school,  because  she  had 
been  hurt  by  a  boy  who  had  run  against 
her  during  the  alarm  of  fire.  Miss  McBride 
mentioned  no  names,  but  she  reprimanded 
Bob  Bently  several  times  during  the 
afternoon,  and  it  was  understood  by  the 
room  that  he  had  been  the  culprit. 

Jack  was  very  uncomfortable  under  his 
honors.  Bob  was  furious  at  the  slurs  cast 
at  him  after  school.  Archie  Gal  ton,  the 
bully  of  the  school,  gave  Jack  half  a  dozen 
agates,  as  marble  time  had  not  come  yet, 
and  he  had  no  use  for  them.  Philip 
Redmond,  the  aristocrat,  whose  family,  it 
was  rumored,  had  a  colored  man  to  open 
the  door  when  it  gave  parties,  asked  him 
to  visit  him;  and  the  small  boys  stood  on 
the  corners  and  waited  for  him  to  pass. 
Baby  and  Faky  were  delighted  to  carry 
his  school  -  bag,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
recited  to  an  awestruck  group  the  incident 
of  the  melting  overshoes.  The  spectacle 
of  Miss  McBride' s  standing  glued  to  the 
floor  seemed  to  strike  their  youthful 
imaginations. 

Baby  and  Faky  Dillon  kept  close  to 
the  hero ;  they  were  glad  to  shine  in  his 
reflected  glory  ;  and,  besides,  they  felt  the 
need  of  protection.  Bob  Bently  had  not 
yet  avenged  the  horehound  drops,  but  he 
had  cast  menacing  glances  at  them. 

While  Bob  and  Jack  were  standing 
looking  at  certain  penknives  which  Philip 
Redmond  was  showing  them,  Baby  and 
Faky  Dillon  joined  a  group  on  the  corner. 
Standing  there,  in  sight  of  Bob,  Faky 
was  seized  with  an  inspiration : 


I „„,„, 

^^KL-  He  didn't  strike  Miss  Parker  gently  ; 

^^^K  She  fell  down  the  stair, 

^^^m  And  said:  'O  beware 

^B.  Of  the  wild,  wicked  boy  called  Bob  Bently ! " 

^^The  group  on  the  corner  were  delighted 
with  this  ditty.  They  caught  the  burden 
of  it  very  quickly,  and  howled  it  out 
with  great  glee. 

*' That's  Faky   Dillon's   work!''   cried 
Bob.  ''And  Baby's.  I'll  settle  his  nerves!" 
He  dashed  across  the  street.   The  group 
scattered,  still  singing: 

"There  is  a  boy  called  Bob  Bently — " 

Bob  rushed  for  Baby.  Baby  ran  around 
a  telegraph  pole  and  clung  to  it.  Faky 
came  to  help  him— for  Faky  was  always 
loyal, — and  clung  to  Baby. 

"I'll   knock    their   heads   together!" 
cried  Bob,  clutching  each  by  the  arm. 
Baby  howled  and  Faky  howled: 
''Jack!  Jack!" 

Jack  hesitated.  He  knew  that  both  Baby 
and  Faky  Dillon  would  not  be  hurt  by 
the  kind  of  punishment  Bob  would  give 
them. 

' '  Oh,  you  promised — you  promised  ! ' ' 
exclaimed  Baby.  "You  promised  not  to 
let  him  lick  me.  Yes  you  did  ! ' ' 

Faky  uttered  heart-rending  shrieks  as 
Bob  clutched  him ;  the  small  boys  gathered 
at  a  distance  and  sang  the  refrain,  not 
intended  to  soften  Bob's  wrath,  particularly 
as  he  had  the  poet  in  his  grasp. 

' '  Lemme  go !  I  can' t  catch  my  breath ! ' ' 
screamed  Baby.  "My  nerves  is  all  upside- 
down.  Jack  will  pay  you  for  this." 

"If  Jack  interferes,  I'll  settle  him!" 
said  Bob. 

"Jack  will  interfere.  You  drop  those 
boys,"  Jack  said,  approaching  ;  he  felt 
bound  to  keep  his  promise  to  Baby 
Maguire,  although  he  did  not  want  to 
fight  with  his  friend  Bob.  "Drop  them 
or  take  this!" 

And  Jack  put  himself  into  a  boxing 
attitude.  , 

"Brave  boy  !  "  said  a  voice  behind  him. 
"You  are  a  true  gentleman  to  help  the 
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young  and  innocent.  As  for  you,  Bob 
Bently,  a  boy  who  would  kill  a  poor  lame 
boy's  bird  would  do  anything.  I  will 
settle  with  you  to-morrow." 

The  voice  was  that  of  Miss  McBride, 
who  happened  to  be  passing. 

Bob  dropped  Baby  Maguire  and  Faky, 
and  touched  his  hat  to  Miss  McBride, 
who  was  shaking  her  umbrella  at  him. 
He  held  his  head  very  erect,  and,  without 
a  look  to  the  right  or  left,  walked  away. 
The  small  boys  took  up  a  chorus  in  a  low 
voice  ;   it  was  one  of  Faky's  : 

"There  goes  the  proud  Miss  M-cBride  ; 
She  daren't  use  a  fo ay  hide. 

Her  first  name  is  Ann, 

And  she  has  a  rattan. 
O  don  7  We  all  love  Miss  McBride  !  " 

Jack  waited  until  she  and  the  mob  of 
boys  were  out  of  sight.  They  went  quickly, 
because  a  policeman  appeared ;  then  he 
called  Faky  and  Baby  to  him.  It  cost  him 
a  pang  to  see  Bob  Bently  go  off  alone. 
Baby  and  Faky  gambolled  up  to  him  like 
young  lambs.  Jack  knocked  their  heads 
together  several  times,  and  they  ran  off 
howling.  Baby,  bathed  in  tears,  rushed 
into  the  kitchen  and  announced  that  Jack 
had  gone  crazy. 

"Poor  dear!"  said  the  cook.  "He's  had 
enough  to  try  him  this  day.'* 

"Maybe  he'd  like  a  little  pepperpot 
before  dinner,"  said  Susan.  "I've  always 
found  it  soothing  to  the  mind." 

Baby  went  upstairs,  to  pour  forth  his 
tale  of  woe  to  Mrs.  Chumleigh. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  Little  Mixed. 


'QEAR   mamma,  who  borrowed  our  meat? 
^         Fred, 

As  he  ran  to  his  mother's  chair. 
'Why, what  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  my  boy?" 

And  she  smoothed  his  tumbled  hair. 

'Well,  mamma,  I  heard  Hannah  say  to  Tom, 

And  I  didn't  know  what  she  meant : 
Sure,  Tom,  you  can't  have  any  meat  to-day, 
•     Because,  you  see,  it  is  Lent.'" 


said 
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Little  Tommy  Edison. 

The  various  electrical  appliances  have 
become  so  familiar  through  common  use 
that  they  have  ceased  to  excite  our  wonder; 
and  we  talk  with  a  friend  over  the  long- 
distance telephone,  are  carried  through  the 
streets  at  breakneck  speed  by  the  electric 
car,  or  listen  to  music  that  has  been  shut 
up  in  the  phonograph,  as  if  these  things 
were  the  simplest  inventions  ever  heard 
of.  But,  like  everything  else  which 
seems  so  easy  after  fulfilment,  these  mar- 
vels were  the  result  of  years  of  thought 
and  labor. 

To  Thomas  Bdison,  perhaps,  more  than 
to  any  living  man  do  we  owe  praise  for 
making  of  the  subtle  fluid  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  call  electricity,  a 
servant  instead  of  a  master. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  began 
his  career  as  train-boy,  selling  papers  on 
the  cars.  Being  even  then  an  ambitious 
boy,  he  soon  started  a  paper  of  his  own, 
calling  it  the  Grand  Trunk  Herald^  and 
filling  it  with  items  of  interest  to  the  rail- 
road people,  who  bought  it  no  doubt  as 
much  out  of  love  for  bright-eyed  little 
Tommy  as  for  the  news  it  contained.  Mr. 
Storey,  an  editor  in  Detroit,  supplied  him 
with  type. 

In  due  time  came  the  turning-point  in 
his  career.  It  was  during  the  darkest  days 
of  the  war ;  and  Thomas  heard,  through  a 
friend  in  the  newspaper  office  in  Detroit, 
that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  at 
Pittsburg  Ivanding,  and  that  the  morning 
paper  was  going  to  tell  all  about  it.  Here 
was  a  chance  to  make  a  bold  move.  He 
went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  told  the 
operator  that  if  he  would  ' '  wire ' '  to  the 
station  agents  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad  to  chalk  on  the  bulletin  boards 
that  there  had  been  a  big  battle,  and  that 
the  Free  Press  would  tell  all  about  it,  he 
would  furnish  him  with  several  periodicals 
for   six    months.    The   operator   said   he 


would ;  and  Thomas  then  rushed  to  the 
newspaper  office  and  asked  for  one  thou- 
sand papers  on  credit, — a  request  which 
was  promptly  refused.  In  nowise  daunted, 
he  went  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Storey,  making 
his  demand  larger — begging  for  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies.  The  great  editor 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
wrote  the  order. 

Now  came  the  result.  People  were 
frantic  for  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
the  operator  had  done  his  work  well.  At 
each  station  little  Edison  was  almost 
mobbed,  so  eager  were  the  buyers.  And 
so  he,  like  a  clever  merchant,  raised  his 
price ;  finding  himself,  however,  in  spite 
of  that,  quite*  out  of  papers  before  his 
lourney  was  done.  That  is  why  he  came 
to  admire  the  telegraph,  and  soon  began 
his  career  as  an  electrician. 

Francesca. 


Hospitality  in  Old  California. 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  flooded  that  fair  land 
with  adventurers  of  all  sorts,  the  Spaniards 
who  had  settled  it  kept  up  a  state  that 
was  almost  regal,  and  a  hospitality  that 
has  never  been  exceeded  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Travellers  went  from  one  great 
ranch  to  another,  honored  guests,  being 
treated  with  the  very  best  the  household 
aflbrded  ;  and  furnished  fresh  horses,  if 
needed,  to  take  them  farther  on  their  way. 

In  every  house  there  was  a  stranger's 
sleeping-room ;  and  in  every  one  of  those 
rooms  a  little  table,  where,  covered  with 
a  cloth,  reposed  a  pile  of  silver  coins, 
intended  for  the  guest  if  he  was  short  of 
funds.  This  money,  called  "guest-silver,'* 
was  never  counted  before  or  after  the 
visit;  the  omission  of  that  act  being  a 
point  of  honor  with  the  courtly  old  Dons, 
who  had  brought  with  them  from  sunny 
Spain  all  its  kind-hearted  customs. 
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His  Creatures  All. 


A  Knight  of  Mary  in  America. 


FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    WAI.TER    VON    DER 
VOGEIyWEIDE. 


BY  THE  REV.  ARTHUR  BARRY  O'NEII^I,,  C.  S.  C. 


T  f  ORD  GOD,  if  one  without  due  fear 
i-A  Repeat  Thy  Ten  Commandments  here, 
Lnd  break  them  then, — not  true  his  love  to 
Thee. 
So  if  one  call  Thee  Father,  yet 
His  brethren  love  not,  or  forget, 
[is  heart  is  sick,  though  sound  his  words 
may  be. 
Thou  formest  us  of  self-same  earth. 
Our  death  the  same,  as  like  our  birth ; 
If  one  should  find  a  heap  of  bones 
From  which  the  worms  have  stripped   the 
fleshly  pall. 
How  could  he  lord  from  servant  tell, 
Though  once  he  might  have  known  them 
well? 
God  sits  above  all  earthly  thrones, 
And  sees    the   inmost  heart   of   great    and 

small ; 
Jews,  heathens,  Christians,  are  His  creatures 
all. 


Since  the  most  certain  proof  we  can 
give  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  our  love  is 
the  imitation  of  her  virtues,  let  us  always 
keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  perfect  life  of 
this  tender  Mother,  and  exert  all  our 
efibrts  to  copy  her  actions;  so  that  our 
lives  may  be  modelled  after  the  perfect 
example  of  this  sinless  Virgin. 


^  UR  chivalry  is  dead."  The 
world  is  now  older  by  a  full 
century  than  when  such  a 
lament  was  first  called  forth 
by  the  unhappy  fate  of 
France's  fairest  Queen ;  and  during  the 
intervening  hundred  years  the '  *  sophisters, 
economists,  and  calculators ' '  whose  spirit 
Burke  disparaged  have  probably  not  grown 
either  fewer  in  numbers  or  more  sensitive 
to  the  dictates  of  lofty  honor.  Yet  though 
our  age,  judged  by  its  more  prominent 
and  apparently  its  most  symmetrical 
expressions,  deserves  still  less  perhaps 
than  that  of  Burke  the  distinctive  epithet 
of  '*  chivalrous,"  no  sane  observer  of  the 
undercurrents  of  modern  life  will  affirm 
that  men  grow  worse  as  the  world  grows 
old,  or  that  the  chivalric  sentiment  has 
utterly  perished. 

The  outward  manifestations  of  the 
sentiment  have  doubtless  taken  new  and 
different  forms.  The  knights  of  to-day 
energize  in  other  fields  than  did  their 
plumed  and  mail-clad  predecessors  of 
centuries  gone  by;  but  lofty  virtues  and 
heroic  deeds  do  still  relieve  the  common- 
places of  life;  and  even  in  this  age 
of    obtrusive  ! utilitarianism   and  frenetic 
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Mammon -worship,  knights  there  are  as 
valiant  and  as  noble,  as  fearless  and  with- 
out reproach,  as  ever  were  the  dauntless 
cavaliers  who  in  the  zenith  of  chivalry's 
golden  day  protected  the  helpless,  succored 
the  distressed,  rescued  captive  beauty  from 
embattled  towers,  applauded  tales  of  high 
emprise  at  Arthur's  Table  Round, or  envied 
pure  Sir  Galahad  his  ceaseless  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  Nor  need  the  fact  be  accounted 
strange.  Courtesy,  valor,  magnanimity, 
and  love  are  as  indigenous  to  the  human 
heart  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  they 
were  in  the  twelfth;  and  She  who  proved 
the  fountain-source  that  watered  these 
fragrant  flowers  during  chivalry's  full 
noontide,  still  aids  and  fosters  their  perfect 
growth  in  each  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions that  have  learned  to  call  Her  blessed. 
The  transcendent  beauty  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother  was  the  initial  inspiration  of 
knighthood.  The  respectful  enthusiasm 
for  woman,  which  was  the  dominant  note 
of  chivalry  while  its  glory  lasted,  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  devotion  to  the  Immac- 
ulate Mother  of  the  world's  Redeemer. 
**The  Virgin  Mary,"  says  a  non-Catholic 
author,  **was  exalted  by  the  Church  to 
a  central  figure  of  devotion  ;  and  in  her 
elevation,  woman,  from  being  associated 
with  ideas  of  degradation  and  sensuality, 
rose  into  a  new  sphere,  and  became  the 
object  of  a  reverential  regard  unknown 
to  the  proudest  civilizations  of  the  past." 
In  the  lady  whose  colors  he  wore,  whose 
virtues  he  extolled,  and  whose  honor  he 
defended,  the  Christian  chevalier  beheld 
a  tracing  in  outline,  a  faint  and  shadowy 
copy,  of  the  I^ady  par  excellence,  the 
incomparable  sovereign  of  his  heart's 
veneration — Mary  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
Nor  was  his  prowess  less  mighty,  his 
achievements  less  noble,  or  his  fame  less 
assured,  when,  as  frequently  happened, 
he  proffered  to  this  heavenly  Mistress  the 
full  and  undivided  homage  of  his  heart : 
giving  of  his  love  to  no  earthly  maiden, 
and  wearing  no  colors  save  the  Virgin's 


own.    Such   a  Knight  of  Mary,  valiant, 
courteous,  gentle  —  ever   sensitive   as    to 
his  Lady's  honor,  unwearied  throughout 
a  lengthy  life  in  voicing  her  praises,  and 
successful   beyond   most   of   his   contem- 
poraries in  promoting  her  glory — was  the 
veteran  ecclesiastic  whose  portrait  forms 
the    frontispiece   of    this   issue    of    The 
"Ave  Maria,"  and  of  whose  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  these  lines  are  meant 
to  give  a  loving,  if  inadequate,  record — 
Father  Edward  Sorin,  late  Superior-Gen- 
eral of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Born     in     France,    a    country    which 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful 
history   has    ever  seemed   to    enjoy    the 
predilection  of  Mary, — a  land  where  every 
province  is  dotted  with  her  shrines,  and 
where  for  upward  of  a  thousand  years  the 
echoes   of    her   pilgrims'   canticles    have 
never  ceased  resounding, — Edward  Sorin 
imbibed   at   his    mother's    knee,    in    the 
Christian  school  which  was  the  scene  of 
his  boyish  studies,  and  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere   of  his   natal   village,  Ahuille,  an 
especially  tender  love  for  the  Mother  of 
God,  together  with  an  utter  and  absolute 
confidence  in  her  protecting  care.   In  him 
this    love     and   confidence,   happily    not 
uncommon  in  the  innocent  and  ingenuous 
hearts  of  the  young,  survived  undimmed 
the    dangerous    period    of    adolescence  ; 
grew  broader,  deeper,  and  more  firm   in 
the   busy   years   of    youthful   manhood  ; 
glowed  with  an  ever- increasing  intensity 
throughout  a  maturity  of  arduous  labor 
and  incessant  sacrifice ;   and  still   formed 
the  distinguishing  trait  of  his  inner  life 
when,  crowned  with  the  halo  of  fourscore 
fruitful  years,  he  told   his  beads  on  his 
bed  of  death,  and  joyed  in  the  thought  of 
speedily  greeting  at  long  last  his  Mother. 
His    Mother  !     That    phrase  tells   the 
whole  story  of  Father  Sorin' s  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin — of  the  wealth  of  love 
he   lavished   upon   her,  the  jealous   care 
with  which  he  guarded  her  interests,  the 
magnificent  enterprises  which  he  under- 
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took  in  her  name  and  carried  out  to  a 
successful  issue  for  her  greater  glory.  She 
was  ever  and  always,  in  very  truth,  his 
Mother ;  one  to  whom  at  every  stage 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  he  looked  for 
loving  sympathy ;  to  whom  he  confided 
all  his  trials,  cares,  griefs,  and  woes,  with 
the  certain  assurance  of  consequent  solace; 
and  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  he  never 
failed  to  associate  with  his  joys,  successes, 
and  triumphs.  In  his  eyes,  Mary  was  not 
only  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  incomparable 
in  grace  and  dignity  among  all  created 
beings ;  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnate 
Word,  and  as  such  to  be  reverenced  with 
a  worship  inferior  only  to  that  accorded 
to  God  Himself ;  the  Queen  by  a  thousand 
valid  titles  of  angels  and  men,  and  there- 
fore worthy  of  all  loyal  homage:  she 
was,  moreover,  his  own  real  Mother,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  darling  son,  to  be  loved 
and  cared  for,  and  soothed  and  comforted 
and  protected  with  a  tenderness  undreamt 
of  by  the  fondest  maternal  heart  that 
has  ever  throbbed  on  earth  since  Mary's 
exile  ended  on  the  day  of  her  glorious 
Assumption. 

In  this  view  of  the  reciprocal  relations 
between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  himself, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  practically 
as^childlike  in  his  eightieth  year  as  in  his 
eighth.  Neither  physical  development, 
nor  intellectual  growth,  nor  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  missionary  and  official  life, 
availed  to  modify  in  the  slightest  degree 
his  deep-rooted  convictions  as  to  the  signif- 
icance of  Our  Lady's  maternity,  and  the 
import  of  the  duties,  obligations,  rights, 
and  privileges,  implied  in  that  sweet 
title  applicable  to  every  individual  of  the 
Church's  millions— ''child  of  Mary."  The 
voice  which,  clear  and  strong,  was  wont, 
in  1820,  to  repeat  *y<?  vous  salue^  Marie /^'* 
before  the  Virgin's  altar  in  the  modest 
chapel  of  Ahuill6,  had  grown  low  and 
feeble  seven  decades  later  as  it  murmured 
"Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace!"  in  the 
splendid  church  at  Notre  Dame;  but  the 


greeting  had  lost  nothing  of  its  simplicity 
or   candor,   and   the  heart   of    the    aged 
patriarch  proffered  to  his  Heavenly  Mother , 
a  love  as  fresh  and  ardent  as  ever  thrilled 
that  of  the  innocent  child. 

From  boyhood  to  manhood,  from  man- 
hood to  old  age,  in  brief.  Father  Soria 
took  Our  Lord  at  His  word,  ' '  Son,  behold 
thy  Mother,"  was  to  him  not  a  mere 
directive  counsel  given  to  St  John,  nor  yet 
a  sweet  privilege  restricted  to  that  Beloved 
Disciple ;  but  a  statement  of  fact  that 
intimately  concerned  himself  personally^ 
and  a  truth  which  ought  materially  to 
affect  the  whole  course  of  his  private  life 
and  public  conduct.  That  he  never  had 
reason  to  question  the  correctness  of  this 
view,  or  regret  the  boundless  confidence 
in  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  it  naturally 
engendered,  needs  scarcely  to  be  stated. 
His  career  in  America  furnishes  over- 
whelming proofs  (were  any  such  needed 
to  verify  a  doctrine  universal  among 
Catholics)  that  Our  Lady  never  fails  to 
justify  the  wisdom  of  those  who  confide 
in  her  power  and  goodness,  nor  ever 
allows  herself  to  be  outdone  in  generosity: 

The  outlines  of  that  career,  coincident 
with  the  history  of  Notre  Dame's  humble 
foundation,  rapid  growth,  and  marvellous, 
development,  have  been  too  recently 
sketched  in  these  pages,  and  in  those  of 
the  Catholic  press  generally,  to  need  or 
warrant  extended  recapitulation  here.  Yet^ 
as  illustrating  the  filial  reliance  of  Father 
Sorin  on  the  protecting  care  of  the  Mother 
whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  and  as  empha- 
sizing the  congruousness  of  unlimited 
trust  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  story  of 
Notre  Dame  can  scarcely  be  told  too  often. 
It  is  a  tale  of  deeds  performed  by  men* 
of  faith ;  an  account  of  herculean  labors 
undertaken  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  His  gracious  Mother;  a  record 
of  zeal  rewarded,  of  sacrifices  blest,  of 
love  triumphant  over  every  obstacle. 

A  short  half  century  ago,  when  Father 
Sorin,  a  poor   young   foreign  missionary 
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priest,  and  five  poor  foreign  missionary 
Brothers,  settled  upon  an  uncultivated 
tract  of  forest  land,  with  naught  but  a 
little  rude  log -cabin  to- distinguish  it 
from  the  merest  sylvan  wilderness,  confi- 
dence in  the  Mother  of  God,  supplemented 
by  their  individual  labors,  was  the  only 
capital  they  had  to  invest  in  the  arduous 
enterprise  of  founding  in  that  Western 
country  a  shrine  of  religious  education. 
No  princely  endowments,  no  munificent 
donations  of  a  million  dollars,  or  a 
hundred  thousand,  or  a  thousand,  came  to 
accelerate  their  material  prosperity ;  and 
yet  never  did  dollars  and  cents  invested 
in  a  business  venture  yield  such  magnifi- 
cent results  as  have  sprung  from  their 
steadfast  reliance  on  Our  Lady's  aid,  and 
their  constant  endeavors  to  preserve  her 
favor.  Much  has  been  written  of  the 
wondrous  development  during  the  past 
few  decades  of  the  great  Western  metrop- 
olis, recently  the  scene  of  the  World's 
Exposition  ;  but  stupendous  as  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  growth  of  the  vil- 
lage by  Lake  Michigan  that  has  come 
to  be  Chicago,  the  political  economist, 
taking  account  of  merely  human  resources, 
will  find  it  an  easier  matter  to  explain 
that  growth  than  to  assign  the  causes  of 
the  marvellous  transformation  that  has 
made  of  the  barren  wilderness  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  the  most 
splendid  sanctuary  of  Religion  and  Science 
to  be  found  on  the  continent.  The  true 
explanation  is  beyond  the  economist: 
Notre  Dame  was  built  with  ''Hail  Marys. " 
It  is  certainly  not  strange  that,  looking 
upon  the  material  evidences  of  the 
success  which  so  abundantly  crowned  the 
faith  and  zeal  of  Father  Sorin,  men  have 
repeatedly  averred  that  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  is  both  the  grandest  tribute 
which  the  Western  hemisphere  has  oflfered 
to  Our  Lady,  and  the  worthiest  monument 
that  can  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its 
founder.  The  star-crowned  colossal  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin   dominating,  at   a 


height  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  the 
golden  dome  of  the  central  edifice;  the 
adjacent  noble  church,  that  treasure-hoilse 
of  religious  art  and  beauty,  from  whose 
tower  a  brazen-throated  monster  booms 
out  the  Angelus  with  louder  exultation 
than  sounds  from  any  other  belfry  in  the 
land ;  the  number,  variety,  and  thorough 
equipment  of  halls  and  other  accessory 
buildings, — these  naturally  impress  the 
minds  and  are  apt  to  elicit  the  enthusiastic 
praises  of  transient  visitors  to  Our  Lady's 
Indiana  home. 

And  yet,  without  minimizing  in  any 
degree  the  true  significance  of  the  noble 
University — fully  acknowledging,  on  the 
contrary,  both  the  capital  importance  of 
the  Catholic  education  for  which  it- stands,' 
and  the  far-reaching  beneficial  influence 
of  the  thousands  who  have  learned,  and 
are  learning,  within  its  walls  to  combine 
practical  virtue  with  intellectual  develop- 
ment,— it  may,  we  think,  be  questioxied 
whether  Father  Sorin  did  not  found  a 
still  greater  work  than  the  University, 
and  establish  his  highest  claim  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  favor,  when,  in  1865, 
he  began  the  publication  of  The  "Ave 
Maria."  "They  who  declare  me  shall 
have  life  everlasting,"  was  the  significant 
text  of  our  Marian  Knight's  first  sermon 
on  the  Lady  of  his  choice ;  and  assuredly 
through  no  other  agency  in  either  hemi- 
sphere during  the  past  three  decades 
have  Mary's  dignity  and  prerogatives,  her 
beauty  and  her  glory,  the  omnipotence  of 
her  supplication  and  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  her  compassionate  tenderness, 
been  declared  so  constantly  and  adequately, 
with  such  loving  enthusiasm  and  persua- 
sive insistence,  as  through  the  beneficent 
■pages  of  this  magazine,  "devoted  to  the 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  and  wearing 
as  its  appropriate  title  the  Angel  of  the 
Incarnation's  greeting  to  the  Lily  of 
Israel,  the  Judean  Maiden  "full  of  g^ ice." 

Of  all  the  works  of  the  venerable  -atri- 
arch,  the  great,  good  priest  of  Notre  Dame, 
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recently  called  away — works  strewn  along 
the  decade  of  the  past  half  century  with 
a  profusion  bewildering  to  all  save  those 
who  live  by  faith,  —  this,  The  "Ave 
Maria,''  is  to  my  mind  the  noblest,  most 
meritorious,  and  most  blessed  —  the  very 
worthiest  of  his  ofiferings  to  his  beloved 
Mother,  and  his  surest  guarantee  of  her 
,  eternal  companionship.  Who  that  even 
partially  apprehends  the  import  of  the 
apostolate  of  the  press  in  our  day  and 
country,  who  that  has  pondered  the 
magnitude  of  the  results  to  religion  and 
society  involved  in  the  nature  of  the 
household's  reading,  will  venture  to  esti- 
mate the  measure  of  good  accomplished 
by  the  weekly  visits  of  Our  I^ady's  Journal 
to  thousands  of  Catholic  homes  in  this 
and    other  .  lands ! 

Nothing  has  been  said  as  yet  of  the 
growth,  during  the  late  Superior-General's 
rkgime^  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  the  United  States :  of  the  multi- 
plication of  colleges  and  parochial  schools, 
offshoots  of  Notre  Dame ;  of  the  founda- 
ti(3n  of  St.  Mary's  Academy,  a  worthy  and 
noble  rival  of  the  University;  or  of  the 
establishment  of  scores  of  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  presided  over  by  the 
zealous  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  religious 
daughters  who  ever  found  in  Father  Sorin 
the  wisest  of  counsellors  and  staunchest 
of  friends.  Nor  need  special  reference  be 
made  to  any  of  these  events  in  the  career 
of  our  Knight  of  Mary.  The  remarkable 
fecundity  of  his  labors,  as  evidenced  in  the 
development  of  Notre  Dame,  was  equally 
a  characteristic  of  every  enterprise  that  he 
undertook ;  and  a  very  large  factor  in  that 
fecundity  was  assuredly  his  unhesitating 
reliance  upon  the  aid  of  Her  for  whom, 
under  God,,  he  lived  and  worked. 

How  thoroughly  convinced  was  Father 
Sorin  himself  that  the  major  part  of  his 
success 'was  directly  due  to  the  auspicious 
favor  /Tif  the  Blessed  Virgin  need  be  told 
to  noTie  who  ever  conversed  with  him 
for  fifteen  minutes.   Frankly  and  loyally. 


with  no  lurking  reserve  of  complacent 
egoism  or  overweening  self-conceit,  his 
heart  and  lips  gave  to  the  Mother  of  God 
the  glory  of  his  triumphs;  and  to  his  own 
shortcomings  he  frequently  attributed  the 
fact  that  such  triumphs  were  not  a 
hundredfold  greater. 

Did  space  allow,  personal  reminiscences 
by  the  score,  and  extracts  from  his  letters 
by  the  hundred,  could  be  cited  in  confir- 
mation of  all  that  has  been  written  of  his 
love  of  Mary,  his  unlimited  confidence 
in  her  power  and  graciousness,  and  his 
boundless  gratitude  for  the  signal  favors 
with  which  she  dowered  him.  Lying 
before  us  as  we  write  is  a  printed  volume 
of  his  Circular  Letters,  every  page  of 
which  gives  eloquent  evidence  on  each 
of  these  points.  Of  only  a  very  few  of 
the  passages  which  we  have  marked  for 
quotation  can  we  now  avail  ourself ;  but 
even  these  few  will  suffice  for  our  purpose, 
and  fully  justify  the  title  of  this  paper. 

Writing  to  his  community  forty- two 
years  ago,  at  the  completion  of  Notre 
Dame's  first  decade,  he  refers  to  his  arrival 
on  the  scene  ten  years  before,  and  relates 
this  incident  of  his  first  hour  in  the  snow- 
clad  wilderness:  "With  my  five  Brothers 
and  myself,  I  presented  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  all  those  generous  souls  whom 
Heaven  should  be  pleased  to  call  around 
me  on  this  spot,  or  who  should  come  after 
me."  That  the  offering  was  forthwith 
accepted,  and  blest  to  the  giver,  may  be 
judged  from  the  statement  made  in  the 
sentence  immediately  following  that  we 
have  quoted :  * '  From  that  moment  I 
remember  not  a  single  instance  of  a  serious 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  final  result 
of  our  exertions."  Having  enumerated  a 
variety  of  occasions  "of  which,  I  say  it 
with  a  sentiment  of  deep  gratitude,  our 
Blessed  Mother  has  invariably  av2 
herself  to  show  us  her  tender  anc 
ful  assistance,"  he  gives  in  the 
lines  the  keynote  of  his  chan 
the  secret  which  makes  his  whJ 
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intelligible :  '  *  Hence  it  has  become  a 
second  nature  for  us  to  recur  freely  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  tell  her  with  a 
childlike  simplicity  our  fears,  our  hopes, 
our  sorrows,  our  joys,  our  wants  and 
desires,  our  gratitude  and  our  love." 
Referring,  further  on  in  the  same  letter, 
to  the  manifold  benefits  which  the  com- 
munity had  already  received  from  Heaven, 
he  adds  :  "I  would  you  were  all  prompted 
by  a  lively  sense  of  justice,  of  humility, 
and  of  gratitude,  often  to  repeat  in  the 
depths  of  your  hearts :  *  After  God,  we  owe 
.  all  this  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. '  * ' 
In  a  letter  written  twenty  years  later,  in 
1872,  occurs  this  remark:  "An  experience 
of  thirty  years  has  taught  me  that  even 
in  this  life  God  blesses  human  efforts 
surprisingly  when  the  cause  of  His  Holy 
Mother  is  interested  in  them."  In  1880  he 
declares :  * '  Indifference  toward  our  Blessed 
Mother  would  mean  complete  idiocy  in  me, 
or  something  worse  than  idiocy.  She  has 
marked  too  many  days  of  my  life  with  the 
indelible  imprints  of  her  maternal  love 
ever  to  leave  me  insensible."  And  such  is 
the  tenor  of  countless  paragraphs  scattered 
through  thousands  of  official  and  personal 
letters  written  by  this  steadfastly  loyal  son 
of  Mary,  from  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross  in  1841,  when  he  said 
his  first  Mass  in  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
to  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  1893,  when  he 
passed  away  to  the  land  of  his  love,  the 
heavenly  country  which  he  ever  deemed 
his  only  true  home,  because  therein  his 
Mother  dwelt. 

His  life  is  done;  but  the  spirit  in 
which  he  lived  it  survives  in  full  many  a 
hundred,  privileged  to  come  in  contact 
with  his  beneficent  personality,  and  uncon- 
sciously influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of 
faith  which  habitually  surrounded  him. 
"Great  men  grow  greater  with  the  lapse 
of  time,"  and  a  later  century  will  estimate 
his  worth  and  work  more  adequately  far 
than  can  our  own.  The  perspective  of 
■^^ears    is    needed    so    to   view  him  that 


Father  Edward  Sorin  will  assume  his  due 
proportions  among  the  heroes  of  the 
American  Church;  but  this  much  at  least 
even  now  is  clear:  In  the  most  active 
and  progressive  region  of  an  active  and 
progressive  land,  he  taught  the  lesson 
that  religions  zeal  can  work  still  greater 
marvels  than  can  the  unhallowed  ambition 
for  wealth  and  power ;  that  men  of  God 
are  in  no  way  debarred  from  being 
emphatically  "men  of  their  times";  and 
that  in  our  day,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  knight  who  profiers  his  homage  to 
the  Queen  of  Virgins,  wears  her  colors, 
and  wields  his  lance  in  her  cause,  battles 
with  prowess  invincible,  and  even  before 
he  doffs  life's  armor  reaps  of  his  valor  a 
reward  exceeding  great. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    Fl,ORA    HAINES    I.OUGHEAD,   AUTHOR    OF   "THK 
MAN  WHO  WAS    GUII^TY,"  "THE   ABANDONED 
CI,AIM,"  ETC.  • 


(■ 


XI. — Work  and  Play. 

A  PERIOD  of  inactivity  succeeded  Dai- 
ry mple's  energetic  labors,  soon  after 
the  advent  of  his  strange  tenant.  Every 
morning  he  arose  with  renewed  determi- 
nation to  take  up  his  work  again,  but 
courage  failed  him  when  he  endeavored  to 
put  his  resolve  into  execution.  He  fell 
into  a  habit  of  sauntering  listlessly  about 
the  streets,  usually  dropping  into  the 
library  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  only  leaving  it 
when  the  light  waned.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  night  was  fair,  he  went  out  into 
the  clear  winter  air,  and  took  long  strolls 
over  the  hills,  and  sought  his  bed  at  night 
with  the  unhappy  conviction  that  another 
twenty-four  hours  had  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  misspent, 

But  they  were  not  misspent.  The  long 
hours  he  spent  in  the  library  were  devoted 
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to  careful  study  of  the  nobly  illustrated 
text -books  and  encyclopaedias  of  art, 
always  generously  placed  at  the  disposal 
-of  students ;  and  he  pored  long  and 
thoughtfully  over  the  examples  of  ancient 
sculpture  presented  there,  rising  from  each 
day's  study  on  fire  with  new  ambition  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  their  grand  conceptions, 
while  appalled  at  his  own  ignorance  and 
lack  of  technical  skill. 

In  his  long  walks,  the  young  man  found 
an  interesting  and  most  agreeable  com- 
pinion.  Starting  out  one  night  after 
dinner,  he  saw  a  woman's  figure  flitting 
down  the  stairs  ahead  of  him ;  and, 
hurrying  after,  recognized  the  young  artist 
from  across  the  way. 

"Going  out  alone,  Miss  Mathieu?"  he 
cried.  "lyet  me  do  the  errand  for  you." 

"I  dou't  think  you  could,"  replied  the 
girl,  smiling. 

''Try  me  and  see.  I  assure  you  I  can 
"be  trusted.  The  girls  send  me  on  all  sorts 
of  errands,  and  they  will  attest  that  I 
always  execute  their  commissions  faith- 
fully ;  although  I  sometimes  get  matters 
mixed,  as  when  I  asked  for  a  yard  of 
salmon  and  a  pound  of  damask  oue  day." 

' '  Then  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  get  me  a  ton  or  so  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air?" 

Two  roguish  dimples  actually  formed 
in  the  girl's  thin  cheeks  as  she  spoke;  and 
•Clifie,  who  had  been  singularly  attracted 
by  Vesta  Mathieu  from  the  first,  thought 
her  more  charming  than  ever,  while  a 
feeling  of  the  most  tender  compassion, 
came  over  him. 

"And  that  is  really  your  errand?  But 
why — " 

"Let  me  finish  for  you,  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
Why  do  I  not  go  out  in  the  daytime, 
like  proper,  conservative  young  women? 
Because  every  hour  of  daylight  is  golden. 
I  can  only  afibrd  time  when  the  light 
fails." 

"You  work  too  hard." 

"I  am  young  and  strong.    As  to  the 


necessity,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  I  am   the   best 
judge  of  that." 

"But  you  will  not  deny  me  the  privilege 
of  going  with  you?" 

"I  am  not  af-raid."  The  girl  raised  her 
head  proudly  as  she  declared  her  inde- 
pendence of  masculine  protection.  "Still, 
if  you  would  like  to  go,  I  will  permit  you. 
Only  you  must  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  it.  It  is  perfectly  safe  for  a 
woman  to  go  alone  through  any  quarter 
of  San  Francisco  at  any  hour,  provided 
she  walks  as  if  she  had  an  honest  purpose, 
and  does  not  seek  to  attract  attention." 

CliSe  acceded  to  this  theory,  because 
he  was  expected  to  do  so;  but  he  secretly 
resolved  that  one  woman  should  not  walk 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco  alone  at 
night,  however  safe  the  feat  might  be,  if 
he  could  prevent  it. 

It  was  remarkable  what  rapid  strides 
toward  a  cordial  and  enduring  friendship 
the  two  made  after  this.  The  walks  were 
continued  with  the  warm  approval  of  the 
two  persons  whose  interests,  next  to  their 
own,  were  most  deeply  concerned — Mrs. 
Mathieu  and  Janet.  The  invalid  mother 
was  only  too  glad  to  feel  that  her  daughter 
was  under  the  protection  of  a  young  man 
of  such  exemplary  habits ;  and  Janet, 
whose  housework  gave  her  abundant 
exercise,  had  her  own  reasons  for  rejoicing 
in  the  arrangement. 

Meanwhile  the  "  exemplary  young 
man"  found  in  Vesta  Mathieu  a  com- 
panion with  whom  he  could  share  all  his 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  who  was  to 
him  a  constant  help  and  inspiration. 
He  was  beginning  to  understand  and  to 
measure  himself;  beginning  to  realize  the 
pitiful  lack  of  schooling  with  which  he 
had  flung  himself  into  a  profession  that 
required  the  dedication  of  a  whole  life  ; 
beginning  to  see  the  measureless  scope 
that  it  offered  to  his  best  energies  and 
ambitions.  What  he  did  not  understand 
was  that  while  he  was  mercilessly  analyzing 
his  powers  and  resources,  he  was  uncon- 
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sciously  expanding  by  the  very  exercise. 
Glorious  times  the  two  young  people 
had  together,  climbing  the  hills  to  see 
the  city  bathed  in  moonlight ;  riding  out 
to  the  terminus  of  the  cable  car  lines,  and 
strolling  slowly  back  past  the  long  rows  of 
pretty  homes,  with  their  fragrant  gardens. 
Cliffe  himself  unwittingly  brought  it  all 
to  an  abrupt  terminus. 

They  had  strolled  down  upon  a  deserted 
wharf  one  bright  night;  and  the  young 
man  had  made  a  descent  into  a  water- 
front chop-house  and  secured  some  ham 
sandwiches,  upon  which  they  lawlessly 
regaled  themselves,  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  wharf. 

**  Wouldn't  it  be  jolly  if  this  could  go 
on  forever?"  he  said, — for  if  anything 
can  arouse  a  man's  sentiment  it  is  a 
ham  sandwich,  eaten  on  the  water-front 
by  moonlight,  after  a  brisk  walk. 

"I  am  afraid  we  should  both  have  the 
nightmare  if  we  ate  any  more, ' '  said  Vesta, 
frankly,  wholly  misunderstanding  him. 

*'0h,  I  don't  mean  the  ham  sandwiches 
alone ! '  *  explained  the  young  man,  who 
would  better  have  dropped  the  subject 
then  and  there.  *'I  mean  the  whole  thing 
— our  walks  and  talks,  and  this  picnicking 
when  we  get  hungry — '* 

'*Mr.  Dalrymple,"  said  the  girl,  scram- 
bling to  her  feet,  glad  that  she  saw  whither 
they  were  drifting  ere  it  was  too  late, — 
*  *  Mr.  Dalrymple,  you  are  engaged  to 
Miss  Duncan." 

**She  does  not  care  a  fig  for  me," 
eagerly  insisted  the  young  man.  **  Vesta, 
you  are  the  only  woman — " 

*  *  Hush !  Remember  Janet, ' '  said  Vesta, 
severely. 

*' But  Janet  does  not  care.  She  has  the 
same  as  broken  our  engagement  herself 
She  has  suspended  it  for  six  months." 

**Then  no  honorable  man  will  speak 
in  such  a  way  till  the  six  months  have 
expired, ' '  said  the  girl,  who  was  inexorable. 

**Then  if  at  the  end  of  six  months — " 

'^Hush!    Not  a  word  till  then.     And 


meantime  I  shall  not  take  another  walk 
with  you." 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  issued  this 
decree;  but  she  would  not  yield,  and 
the  pleasant  walks  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination. 

**  Dalrymple,  the  Pioneers  are  getting 
impatient  to  see  their  order  executed," 
admonished  the  Major  one  day,  encounter- 
ing him  in  the  hallway  of  the  Cave. 

"I  will  attend  to  it  at  once,"  promised 
the  young  man  ;  and,  betaking  himself  to 
his  studio,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  mould 
of  the  clay  model,  and  felt  a  mild  satis- 
faction with  the  clean  impression  he 
obtained. 

At  this  stage  Dalrymple  found  himself 
beset  with  an  unexpected  difficulty.  This 
cast  was  of  greater  dimensions  than  any 
he  had  hitherto'  attempted.  He  had  no 
vessel  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  huge 
plaster,  to  say  nothing  of  conveniences 
for  heating.  He  looked  wistfully  at  Nema 
as  he  passed  in  and  out,  but  could  not 
bring  himself  to  ask  the  stranger's  advice 
on  so  trifling  a  question. 

After  much  deliberation,  he  took  his 
way  to  an  old  junk-shop  at  the  lower  end 
of  Clay  Street,  and  bought  a  large  iron 
caldron,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for 
making  soap  in  the  rural  districts  of  New 
England.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement, 
he  contrived  to  adjust  this  kettle  so  that 
the  lower  portion  on  one  side  projected 
over  the  grate;  he  then  filled  the  great 
vessel  with  the  unsavory  fluid  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  boil  his  casts,  in 
the  hope  that  the  heat  presented  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  fire  would  be 
communicated  to  the  whole  body.  He 
was  not  disappointed ;  after  a  reasonable 
space  of  time  the  murky  liquid  began  to 
simmer,  and  wraith-like  puffs  of  steam 
rose  in  the  air. 

As  the  noxious  scent  pervaded  the 
apartment,  there  was  a  sudden  cessation  of 
work  behind   the  screen.   A  few  minutes. 
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later  a  hammer  was  flung  violently  to 
the  floor,  the  clink  of  a  dropping  chisel 
followed,  the  curtain  was  lifted,  and  Nemo, 
in  a  dusty  working  dress  and  white  cap, 
strode  out  into  the  room. 

*'What  in  misery  are  you  brewing  in 
that  caldron,  Dalrymple?  Of  all  the 
infernal  smells! — I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
my  nose  always  was  sensitive.'* 

* '  The  worst  will  be  over  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  soon  as  I  clap  the  cover  on," 
returned  Dalrymple  serenely,  lifting  the 
unwieldy  mould  in  his  arms  and  stalking 
with  dignity  in  the  direction  of  the 
fireplace. 

'^Hold  on,  old  fellow!  That's  too  good 
to  destroy.  Hang  it,  man !  What  are  you 
about,  anyhow  ?  ' ' 

Dalrymple  met  these  anxious  questions 
with  a  superior  smile.  It  was  something 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of 
his  trade.  Had  Nemo  gone  so  far  beyond 
the  material  beginnings  of  his  profession 
that  his  memory  was  getting  rusty?  Clifie 
halted  for  a  moment,  poising  the  mould 
on  the  edge  of  the  kettle,  preparatory  to 
immersing  it  in  the  noxious  liquid. 

"It  is  the  usual  mixture,"  he  replied, 
coolly ;  * '  though  I  confess  I  am  without 
proper  appliances.  I  shall  soon  have  a 
suitable  vat  constructed.  For  the  present 
I  can  do  no  better  than  to  boil  the  linseed- 
oil  and  sugar-of-lead  here." 

' '  Linseed-oil  and  sugar-of-lead ! ' ' 

Nemo  wore  an  odd  expression.  Dal- 
rymple grew  impatient.  Why  should  the 
man  stare  at  him  so  queerly,  as  if  he  were 
making  some  startling  innovation  upon 
established  methods?  Nemo  must  indeed 
be  very  far  behind  the  day,  if  he  were  not 
conversant  with  this  simple  method  of 
softening  the  plaster.  The  book  Clifie  had 
studied  when  he  first  turned  to  thoughts 
of  the  profession,  was  half  a  century  old 
at  the  least. 

"Oil  and  lead,  to  be  sure.  The  usual 
preparation. ' ' 


"Great  Csesar! " 

Dalrymple  removed  the  plaster  from 
its  precarious  poise  on  the  rim  of  the 
caldron,  placed  it  carefully  on  the  floor, 
and  faced  his  interrogator.  He  dimly 
realized  that  he  had  something  to  learn. 
Nemo  held  his  arms  akimbo,  his  mouth 
twitched  convulsively,  and  his  eyes  were 
focussed  on  a  distant  corner  of  the  ceiling. 

"Would  you  advise  anything  different?" 
timidly  inquired  the  young  man.  "I 
assure  you  I  have  had  excellent  success 
with  the  lead  and  oil,  and  I  can  scarcely 
afford  more  expensive  materials.  You'd 
hardly  think  it,  but  this" — pointing  to 
the  caldron,  whose  contents  were  bubbling 
violently — "cost  a  pretty  sum." 

' '  Have  you  ever  tried  soaking  the  casts 
in  water?" 

"Water — clear  water?"  Cliffe  was 
dumfounded. 

* '  Try  it.  I^et  the  plaster  lie  in  it  until 
every  pore  is  filled,  and  it  can  absorb 
no  more.  Linseed -oil  and  sugar-of-lead. 
Great  Jumbo  !  " 

The  merriment  he  had  been  stifling 
could  no  longer  be  held  in  check.  He 
burst  into  a  hearty,  infectious  laugh,  in 
which  Cliffe  joined.  The  walls  rang  with 
the  echoes  .of  their  merriment,  the  shining 
implements  on  the  shelves  nodded  to  each 
other  in  ecstasy,  the  caldron  sputtered 
indignantly ;  and  a  lonely  old  man  left  his 
easel  above,  and  stepped  to  a  window  to 
look  forth  into  vacancy,  with  a  heart 
wearying  for  the  sound  of  a  boy's  cheerful 
laugh,  dear  echo  of  bygone  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Thk  City  of  Refuge  told  of  in  Deuter- 
onomy (xiv,  12),  and  the  Gate  Beautiful 
of  the  Temple  (Acts,  iii,  2),  are  Scriptural 
figures  of  the  wound  in  Our  Lord's  side. 
"But  one  of  the  soldiers  opened  His  side 
with  a  spear."  An  old  priest  once  said: 
"If  He  let  in  the  hard  steel.  He  will  let 
in  our  hard  hearts." 
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Baby  Anne  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


BY   ElvEANOR  C.  DONNKI,IyY. 


{A. true  incident.) 

B  ARISING  ! "  she  said,  when  Baby  Anne 
Babbled  in  church,  "kneel  down,  my 
dear; 
And  keep  as  quiet  as  you  can, 

For  Christ  the  Blessed  Lord  is  here. ' ' 

''Where  is  He?"  Baby  whispered  low. — 
"Behind  that  little  golden  gate."— 

"And  is  He  very  small?"— "Oh!  no, 
But  very,  very,  very  great." 

The  lids  above  the  bright  eyes  drooped 
When  awestruck  Baby  spoke  once  more : 

"^^  How  very  low  He  must  have  stooped^ 
To  get  in  at  that  little  door!^^ 

O  wisdom  of  the  guileless  tongue, 
Revealing  Christ's  great  Mystery  ! 

Thro'  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  young, 
He  speaks  His  truths  to  you  and  me : 

A  God  in  yon  small  casket  cooped  ! 

O  Infinite  !  (surprise  finds  vent)  : 
How  very  low  Thou  must  have  stooped. 

To  dwell  within  this  Sacrament ! 


The  Passion  of  Vivia  Perpetua.* 

THESE  memoirs,  written  in  prison  by 
Vivia  Perpetua  from  the  day  of  her 
arrest  until  the  eve  of  her  martyrdom, 
together  with  the  account  of  her  death  and 
that  of  her  companions,  are  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  The  journal  has 
been  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  martyrs, 
the  history  of  the  Church,  the  works  of 
Tertullian,  and  the  sermons  of  St.  Augus- 
tin,  who  pronounced  her  eulogium  with 
an  eloquence  worthy  of  his  splendid 
genius.  This  heroine  of  faith  was  crowned 
with  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 

*  Translated  for  The  "Ave  Maria"  from  the 
CiviltcL  Cattolica,  by  J.  M.  T. 


Severus  in  202,  most  probably  in  Carthage^ 
as  St.  Prosper  and  Venerable  Bede  assert^ 
and  as  seems  clear  from  the  traditions- 
which  we  glean  from  ancient  martyr-^ 
ologies  and  manuscripts,  as  well  as  from, 
the  worship  with  which,  up  to  the  fifth 
century,  her  tomb  and  the  tombs  of  her 
fellow- soldiers  were  there  venerated. 

Vivia  Perpetua  was  a  woman  of  twenty- 
two,  of  noble  birth,  and  was  married  to  a 
man  of  distinguished  ancestry.  She  had 
a  father  and  mother  living,  and  a  little 
son  at  the  breast,  whom  she  herself  nursed.. 
When  the  persecution  was  at  its  height^ 
she  was  arrested,  together  with  Felicitas 
and  Rogatus,  both  servants  of  the  same 
master,  to  whom  Secundulus  and  Satur- 
ninus  were  afterward  joined. 

From  the  day  of  her  arrest,  Vivia  begart 
to  write  the  touching  story  of  her  impris- 
onment, her  sufferings,  and  her  combats^ 
which  up  to  the  time  of  St.  Augustin  used 
to  be  read  in  the  churches,  and  which 
it  will  be  useful  to  repeat  in  our  times. 
But  let  us  hear  from  the  martyr  herseir 
what  she  had  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  her 
persecuted   faith. 

I. 

We  were  ill  the  power  of  the  persecutors 
when  my  father  came,  impelled  by  his 
love,  to  wage  a  terrible  battle  in  order  to 
shake  my  constancy ;  to  whom  I  said : 

"Father,  seest  thou  that  pitcher  there 
on  the  ground?" 

"Yes,  I  see  it,"  he  answered. 

"Can  it  be  called  by  any  other  name 
than  its  own?" 

"No." 

"And  so  neither!  can  I  call  myself  by 
any  other  name  than  what  I  am  —  a 
Christian." 

At  these  words  my'  father  grew  furious, 
and  snatched  me  to^him  as  if  he  would 
tear  the  eyes  out  of  my  head;  but  he 
only  gave  me  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
then  withdrew. 

For  some  days  my  father  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  and  I  breathed  freely,  and 
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gave  thanks  to  the  Lord.  Meanwhile  we 
were  all  baptized ;  and  on  coming  out  of 
the  holy  font,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  put 
it  into  my  mind  to  ask  no  other  grace 
save  that  of  patience  under  torments. 

A  few  days  after  that  we  were  shut  up 
in  prison,  and  I  was  frightened;  in  all 
my  days  I  never  remember  such  horrible 
darkness.  My  God,  what  a  day  of  sorrow 
was  that !  The  number  of  prisoners 
collected  there,  the  heat,  the  sultriness, 
the  suffocation,  the  trouble  given  us  by 
the  guards,  and  still  more  my  great 
anxiety  for  my  child,  pierced  me  with 
cruel  anguish.  Then  the  blessed  deacons 
Tertius  and  Pomponius,  who  assisted  us, 
obtained  from  the  guards  permission  for 
115  to  come  out  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  day,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and 
recreate  ourselves. 

Emerging,  therefore,  from  the  depths 
of  that  dungeon,  each  one  took  some 
exercise  ;  and  I  suckled  my  baby,  who 
was  brought  to  me  almost  starved ;  and, 
my  heart  trembling  for  him,  I  recom- 
mended him  to  my  mother.  And  although 
I  tried  to  cheer  up  my  brother,  my  soul 
was  torn  with  anguish  to  see  how  deeply 
he  was  afflicted  for  me. 

Many  days  passed  in  this  anxiety,  until, 
hiving  become  accustomed  to  have  my 
child  with  me  in  prison,  I  soon  felt  myself 
strengthened,  and  free  from  that  uneasiness 
which  I  had  experienced  on  his  account. 
Thus  the  prison  was  transformed  for  me 
into  a  palace,  so  that  I  felt  better  pleased 
to  dwell  there  than  elsewhere. 

My  brother  came  to  me  and  said :  "My 
sister  and  lady,  thou  art  now  so  pleasing 
to  God  that  thou  canst  surely  ask  Him  to 
let  thee  know  by  some  vision  whether 
thou  art  to  suffer  only  imprisonment  or 
death  also.^*  And  I,  who  was  accustomed 
to  converse  familiarly  with  the  Lord,  by 
whom  I  was  so  much  favored,  full  of  con- 
fidence, promised,  saying  to  him:  '*Come 
back  to-morrow   and  I  shall  tell    thee.'* 

Then    I    prayed,    and     behold     what 


appeared  to  me.  I  saw  a  ladder  of  wonderful 
height,  which  reached  up  even  to  heaven, 
but  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  at 
a  time  could  climb  it.  The  two  sides 
bristled  with  all  kinds  of  weapons — lances, 
swoids,  hooks,  and  knives, — so  that  if  a 
person  were  not  careful  to  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  above  as  he  mounted,  he  would  be 
badly  cut.  At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  an 
immense  dragon  lay  at  full  length,  trying 
to  debar  those  that  wished  to  mount, 
and  to  frighten  them. 

Saturus,  who  afterward  delivered  himself 
up  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of  the 
persecutors  for  our  sakes,  and  who  had 
not  been  present  when  we  were  taken, 
mounted  the  ladder  first  ;  and  having 
reached  the  top,  turning  to  me,  he  said : 
* '  Perpetua,  I  expect  thee  up  here ;  but  be 
careful  that  the  dragon  does  not  bite 
thee. ' '  To  whom  I  answered  :  *  *  Be  not 
afraid  ;  he  will  not  hurt  me,  thanks  to  the 
powerful  name  of  Jesus. ' ' 

In  fact,  the  monster  crawled  under  the 
ladder,  as  if  afraid  of  me,  and  hardly  dared 
to  show  his  head.  Having  placed  my  foot 
on  the  first  round,  I  stepped  on  his  head, 
and  then  ascended  the  ladder  to  the  top. 

There  opened  out  before  my  eyes  an 
immense  stretch  of  land,  cultivated  as  a 
garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  sat  a  white- 
haired  man,  tall  in  person,  dressed  as  a 
shepherd  and  in  the  act  of  milking  his 
sheep;  and  he  was  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  persons  dressed  in  white.  Raising 
his  head,  he  looked  at  me,  and  said  : 
**  Welcome,  daughter."  And,  beckoning 
me  to  him,  he  gave  me  some  of  the  curdled 
milk  tq  taste.  I  received  it  with  joined 
hands,  and  consumed  some  of  it;  and  then 
all  present  said,  "Amen."  At  the  sound 
of  this  word  I  awoke,  still  feeling  an  inde- 
scribable sweetness  in  my  mouth. 

I  related  this  vision  to  my  brother,  and 
we  both  understood  clearly  what  it  meant 
— namely,  that  we  prisoners  were  destined 
for  martyrdom ;  and  therefore  from  that 
moment  we  gave  up  all  earthly  hope. 
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Some  days  after  this  it  was  rumored 
that  we  should  be  called  to  trial ;  and  my 
father  came  from  the  city  to  see  me,  and 
to  overcome  my  constancy.  He  said  tome: 

**0  my  daughter!  have  pity  on  these 
white  hairs:  have  pity  on  thy  father, if  I  am 
worthy  to  be  so  called  by  thee.  Remember 
how  I  have  brought  thee  up,  until  now 
thou  art  in  the  flower  of  thy  age,  and  that 
amongst  all  my  children  thou  wert  the 
favorite.  Do  not  therefore  in  return  make 
me  a  reproach  to  the  world.  Have  regard 
to  thy  mother,  thy  brethren,  thy  aunt,  thy 
little  son,  who  can  not  live  without  thee. 
Put  aside  this  pride  which  makes  thee 
despise  death,  and  do  not  be  the  ruin  of 
us  all;  for  if  thou  shalt  be  tortured  or  put 
to  death,  none  of  us  will  ever  again  dare 
to  appear  in  public." 

Those  things  my  father  said,  moved  by 
his  great  love  ;  and,  casting  himself  at  my 
feet,  he  kissed  my  hands,  and,  weeping, 
called  me  not  his  daughter,  but  his  lady. 

I  felt  my  heart  torn  asunder;  and  I 
pitied  my  father,  who  alone  amongst  all 
did  not  rejoice  at  my  martyrdom.  I  tried 
to  comfort  him^  saying : 

*'When  I  am  at  the  court,  God^s  will 
shall  be  done  in  me.  Know,  O  my  father ! 
that  we  are  not  in  our  own  power,  but 
in  that  of  God.'* 

And  he  went  away,  plunged  in  grief. 

Next  day,  when  we  were  at  table,  we 
were  unexpectedly  summoned  before  the 
tribunal.  The  report  at  once  spread,  and 
drew  a  great  multitude  to  the  square. 
We  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  the  inter- 
rogatory began.  The  Procurator  Hilarion, 
who  acted  as  judge  instead  of  the  deceased 
Proconsul  Minucius  Felix,  said  to  Saturus: 

**  Sacrifice  to  the  gods,  as  the  immortal 
Emperors  command." 

*'We  should  sacrifice  to  God  and  not 
to  idols,"  replied  Saturus. 

"Dost  thou  answer  in  thy  own  name 
or  in  the  name  of  all?" 

''In  the  name  of  all,  because  we  have 
only  one  will." 


Hilarion,  turning  to  the  others,  asked : 
"And  what  do  you  say?" 

"It  is  true :  we  have  only  one  will." 

The  magistrate  ordered  that  the  women 
be  removed ;  then,  addressing  Saturus 
again,  he  said : 

' '  Young  man,  oflfer  sacrifice.  Do  not 
imagine  thyself  greater  than  our  rulers." 

"I  consider  myself  superior  to  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  true  Ruler  of  this  world 
and  of  the  next,  if  only  I  shall  be  found 
worthy  to  combat  and  to  suffer  for  Him. ' ' 

"Change  thy  opinion,  boy,  and  offer 
sacrifice." 

"I  will  never  do  so." 

Turning  to  Saturninus,  Hilarion  said : 

* '  Offer  sacrifice,  young  man,  if  thou 
dost  wish  to  live." 

"I  can  not  do  it :  I  am  a  Christian." 

Hilarion  then  addressed  Revocatus  : 
,   "  From  what  I  see,  thou  also  wilt  give 
me  the  same  answer." 

"Yes:  through  the  love  of  my  God, 
my  sentiments  are  the  same." 

"  Sacrifice,  that  I  may  not  put  you 
to  death." 

' '  We  pray  to  God  to  bestow^^that  grace 
on  us." 

The  Procurator  ordered  the  men  to  be 
removed,  and  the  two  women  to  be  brought 
before  him.  Turning  to  Felicitas,  he  asked: 

"What  is  thy  name?" 

"Felicitas." 

" Hast  thou  a  husband?" 

"  Yes,  but  now  I  do  not  mindihim." 

' '  What  is  his  condition  ?  " 

"He  is  a  plebeian." 

"Hast  thou  parents?" 

"No,  but  Revocatus  is  my  brother. 
What  better  relatives  could  I  have?" 

"Have  compassion  on  thyself, —  I 
pity  thee." 

' '  Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt,  but  thou 
canst  not  persuade  me." 

"And  thou,  Perpetua,  what  dost  thou 
say  ?   Wilt  thou  offer  sacrifice  ?  " 

"My  very  name  tells  thee  that  I  do 
not  change." 
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' '  Hast  thou  parents  ?  ' ' 
.     *'Yes."* 

And  hereupon  my  father  came  in  with 
my  little  boy  in  his  arms.  He  seized  me, 
drew  me  down  a  step  toward  him,  and 
entreated  me,  saying: 

''Have  pity  on  thy  little  child!" 

The  Procurator  Hilarion  said  to  me: 

''Let  the  white  hairs  of  thy  father 
move  thee ;  let  the  infancy  of  thy  child 
move  thee ;  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the 
safety  of  the  Emperor. '  * 

I  answered  him :    "I  will  never  do  it. ' * 

"Thou  art  a  Christian,  then ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  a  Christian." 

Meanwhile  as  my  father  continued  to 
importune  me  to  yield,  he  was,  by  order 
of  Hilarion,  driven  down  the  steps  of  the 
tribunal  with  the  blow  of  a  stick.  Ah! 
that  blow  pierced  my  soul,  and  I  felt  it 
more  than  if  I  myself  had  been  struck. 
It  tore  my  heart  to  see  his  pitiable  old 
age  thus  ill  used. 

After  this  Hilarion  pronounced  the 
sentence  which  condemned  us  to  the 
beasts;  and  we  received  it  with  joyful 
countenances,  and  returned  to  our  prison. 
Then  my  thoughts  turned  to  my  child, 
whom  I  was  accustomed  to  have  with  me 
in  prison;  and  I  sent  to  my  father  for  him 
by  the  deacon  Pomponius,  but  my  father 
refused  to  let  him  come  to  me. 

Some  days  having  passed,  whilst  we 
were  all  in  prayer,  in  the  midst  of  my 
prayer  the  name  of  Dinocrates  escaped  my 
lips  ;  and  I  myself  was  surprised,  because 
before  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  my 
mind;  and  whilst  I  grieved  at  his  prema- 
ture death,  I  felt  that,  being  acceptable 
to  the  lyord,  I  ought  to  pray  for  him.  And 
I  then  began  to  oflfer  prayers  and  tears  to 
God  for  his  soul. 

And  behold !  in  that  same  night  I  saw 


*  In  her  autobiography,  Perpetua  barely  mentions 
this  interrogatory ;  but  it  is  deemed  proper  to  give 
it  at  greater  length,  as  it  is  found  in  the  authentic 
and  abridged  acts  of  her  martyrdom  contained  in 
Alard's  "Histoire  des  Persecutions." 


Dinocrates  coming  out  of  a  dark  hole 
underground,  where  there  were  other 
dark  holes, — all  on  fire,  thirsty,  pale,  and 
his  features  distorted,  with  that  ulcer  in 
his  face  which  was  eating  him  away 
when  he  died. 

(This  Dinocrates  was  a  boy  of  seven, 
my  brother  according  to  the  flesh,  who 
died  of  a  cancer  in  his  face,  which  inspired 
horror  in  all.  For  him  I  prayed,  and 
between  him  and  me  there  was  an  abyss 
which  prevented  us  from  approaching 
each  other.) 

Near  Dinocrates  was  a  vessel  full  of 
water,  but  its  edge  was  higher  than  the 
boy  ;  and  he  raised  himself,  but  in  vain, 
on  the  tips  of  his  toes  in  order  to  apply 
his  lips  to  it.  At  this  I  was  grieved, 
because  I  saw  that  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  vessel  he  could  not  quench 
his  thirst. 

Then  I  awoke,  and  I  understood  that 
my  brother  was  in  a  place  of  expiation  ; 
but  I  was  confident  that  I  could  relieve 
him.  And  after  that,  night  and  day  I 
offered  up  many  prayers  and  sighs  to  the 
Lord  for  him,  that  He  would  grant  him 
to  me.  And  I  persevered  in  prayer  until 
we  were  transferred  to  another  prison ; 
because  the  games  in  the  amphitheatre, 
where  we  were  to  be  exposed  to  the 
beasts,  were  the  treat  that  was  to  be 
given  to  the  soldiers  on  the  birthday  of 
the  Emperor  Geta. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  we  were 
transferred,  I  had  another  vision.  The 
same  place  as  before  appeared  to  me;  and 
Dinocrates  clean  and  beautiful,  the  sore 
on  his  face  cicatrized,  dressed  in  rich 
garments,  and  in  the  act  of  refreshing 
himself  at  the  edge  of  that  same  vessel, 
which  now  hardly  reached  up  to  the  middle 
of  his  body.  With  a  golden  cup  he  kept 
filling  out  water  for  himself  and  drinking 
copious  draughts,  whilst  the  cup  always 
remained  full  ;  and  thus  dipping  and 
drinking  he  appeased  his  thirst,  and  went 
off"  full  of  joy,  going  to  play  as  children^ 
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are  accustomed  to  do.  Then  I  awoke,  and 
I  understood  that  he  was  liberated  from 
the  place  of  suffering. 

A  few  days  later  the  soldier  Pudens, 
the  superintendent  of  the  prisons,  who 
held  us  in  great  esteem  on  account  of  the 
power  of  divine  grace  which  he  saw  in  us, 
gave  free  entrance  to  many  who  came  to 
comfort  us,  or  to  receive  comfort  from  us. 
Meanwhile  the  day  of  the  games  was  at 
hand,  when  lo!  my  father  came  to  me 
again,  worn  out  and  emaciated  by  his  long 
mental  agony ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  face  on  the 
ground,  and,  tearing  out  his  beard,  cursed 
his  gray  hairs  and  said  things  that  would 
have  moved  any  heart  to  compassion. 
And  although  my  own  soul  was  pierced 
with  cruel  wounds,  I  wept  to  see  his  old 
age  so  full  of  sorrow. 

The  day  before  our  combat  I  had  this 
other  vision.  At  the  prison  door  I  saw 
Pomponius  the  deacon,  who  knocked 
loudly*.  I  opened  it  for  him  ;  and  he  stood 
tjefore  me  in  a  white  garment,  not  girdled, 
and  bordered  with  a  string  of  golden 
berries.  And  he  said  to  me:  *'Perpetua, 
come;  we  await  thee."  Thus  saying,  he 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  over 
rough  and  winding  paths,  till  we  arrived 
at  the  amphitheatre,  out  of  breath  and 
panting.  Then,  introducing  me  into  the 
midst  of  the  arena,  he  said  to  me :  *'Fear 
not ;  here  I  am  with  thee,  and  I  will 
■combat  with  thee. ' '  Having  said  this,  he 
disappeared.  Then  I  saw  myself  surrounded 
by  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  who 
looked  at  me  with  surprise;  and  as  I  knew 
that  I  was  condemned  to  the  beasts,  it 
seemed  to  me  strange  that  they  were  not 
already  rushing  on  me. 

And  behold!  an  Ethiopian  of  horrid 
aspect  rushed  at  me,  who  came  with  his 
assassins  to'  attack  me ;  and  at  the  same 
time  there  stood  at  my  side  most  beautiful 
young  men  in  the  attitude  of  protecting 
me.  On  a  sudden  I  felt  myself  transformed 
into    a    robust    athlete.     My    protectors 


anointed  me  with  oil  for  the  combat,  and 
before  me  I  saw  the  Ethiopian  rolling  in 
the  dust.  Then  there  stepped  up  to  me  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature — so  tall  that  his 
head  rose  even  above  the  roof  of  the 
amphitheatre.  He  wore  a  white  garment, 
ungirt,  a  purple  stole  garnished  with  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  and  he  held  a  rod  in 
one  hand,  as  is  usual  with  the  master  of 
the  gladiators ;  and  in  the  other  a  gieen 
bough,  from  which  hung  golden  apples. 
The  giant,  beckoning  for  silence,  spoke 
thus  :  '  *  If  the  Ethiopian  conquer  this 
young  woman,  he  shall  kill  her  with  the 
sword ;  and  if  she  conquer  the  Ethiopian, 
she  shall  have  this  .branch  as  a  present." 
And  having  said  this,  he  retired. 

Then  we  advanced  one  toward  the 
other,  and  we  began  the  contest.  My  enemy 
tried  to  lay  hold  of  me,  but  I  repelled  him ; 
when  I  felt  myself  suddenly  raised  in 
the  air  and  standing  on  his  head,  until 
I  bowed  it  down  even  to  the  ground 
beneath  my  feet.  But  then,  seeing  that 
the  contest  was  growing  long,  I  seized 
his  head  with  my  hands,  beat* it  against 
the  ground,  and  trampled  upon  him.  The 
people  broke  out  in  applause,  my  protec- 
tors intoned  the  canticle  of  victory,  and 
I  presented  myself  to  the  master  of  the 
gladiators.  And  he  handed  me  the  branch 
with  the  golden  apples,  kissed  me  on  the  " 
forehead,  and  said  to  me:  "O  daughter! 
the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  thee." 
Then  I  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the  Porta 
Sanavivaria. 

Hereupon  I  awoke;  and  I  understood 
that  it  was  reserved  for  me  to  combat,  not 
with  wild  beasts,  but  with  the  Evil  One ; 
and  that  the  victory  was  certain.  All  this 
I  have  written  up  to  this  day,  the  eve  of 
my  martyrdom ;  let  some  one  else  write 
the  acts  of  it,  if  any  one  chooses. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


We  trample  grass  and  prize  tlie  flowers  of  May, 

Yet  grass  is  green  when  flowers  do  fade  away. 

—Father  Southwell,  S.J, 
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CURRENT    TOPICS. 

HE  red  azalea,  though  its  blossoms 
i  were  thick,  looked  lonely  on  the 
stand  in  the  hall;  it  seemed  ^' weary 
waiting  for  the  May," — as  weary  as  all 
human  things  are  in  March.  The  Critic, 
who  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  was 
talking  most  intolerantly  against  intoler- 
ance ;  and  declaring  that,  if  he  had  the 
preaching  of  sermons,  he  would  talk  less 
dogma  and  more  practice. 

*'Why,"  he  said,  in  that  ferocious 
manner  which  frightens  everybody  but 
children,  *'I  have  never  heard  a  sermon 
against  dishonesty,  though  I  have  been 
told  many  times  just  how  dishonest  I 
might  be  without  incurring  damnation. 
Preachers  are  beginning  to  read  the  text 
well,  and  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  have 
never  heard  it  read  more  clearly  than 
to-day,  but  the  sermon  might  have  stuck 
more  closely  to  it.  And  I  liked  what  the 
preacher  said  about  tolerance.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  understand  people  who  differ 
with  us.  To  understand — some  French 
writer  says — is  to  love.  Here  we  are  ham- 
mering at  Protestantism,  and  crying  out 
at  the  same  time  that  Protestantism  is 
dead.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  us  that 
the  blows  glance  off  the  abstract  Protes- 
tantism to  the  concrete  Protestant — 
sometimes  leaving  ugly  wounds." 

*'It  is  true,"  answered  the  I<ady  of  the 
House.    ''It  is  true." 

"When  we  are  called  'Romanists,' 
we  object  strenuously ;  but  I  observe  that 
we  are  not  delicate  in  applying  epithets 
to  'our  dissenting'  brethren.  If  we  could 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  we  should 
be  more  charitable.  It  is  like  the  attitude 
of  the  rich  to  the  poor:  we  are  rich  in 
faith   and    the    means  of  grace,  yet   how 


poor  a  showing  some  o.  us  make ;  how 
little  we  add  to  the  spiritual  riches  of 
others!  The  rich  will  not  see,  for  instance, 
the  need  of  education  for  the  poor — " 

"The  rich  are  right,  sir,"  said  the 
Conservative,  who  had  hitherto  listened 
complacently.  "If  the  poor  are  to  remain 
poor,  let  them  be  uneducated  in  the  mod- 
ern sense.  Education  means  more  wants. " 
"  But  the  rich  in  this  country,"  said 
the  Scientist,  who  had  been  discussing 
protoplasm  with  the  genial  Professor  of 
Ethics, "are  doing  a  great  deal  for  educa- 
tion. DonH  you  think  that  we  do  much 
injustice  to  the  rich?  We  are  always 
pelting  at  the  abstract  rich  whom  we  do 
not  know,  and  leaving  out  entirely  the 
rich  we  know." 

The  Conservative  nodded]  his  head 
approvingly.  And  just  at  that  moment 
the  Millionaire  and  his  wife  drove  up. 
"Now,"  said  the  Conservative, "here 
are  people  who  are  rich,  but  whose  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  much  increased  by 
their  riches.  Here  we  drink  our  tea  in 
comfort,  with  small  trials  no  doubt  to 
worry  us;  but  think  of  the  Millionaiie 
with  hundreds  of  half-starving  working 
men  and  their  families  to  consider  this 
winter.  And  the  fact  that  he  is  rich  and 
that  his  wife  is  rich  does  not  raise  them 
above  or  below  the  pale  of  our  common 
humanity.  When  the  Critic  thunders 
against  the  rich,  he  is  thinking  of  those  he 
does  not  know.  If  we  analyze  our  acquaint- 
ances and  friends,  we  shall  find  few  of 
the  rich  ones  who  are  oblivious  of  their 
duties.  For  instance,  here  is  the  Wife  of 
the  Millionaire,  who  is  in  the  hall  with 
the  Lady  of  the  House.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  a  question  between  a  sealskin 
sack  and  a  piano  for  an  educational  insti- 
tution of  her  denomination.  The  piano 
was  chosen.  The  doing  of  things  like  that 
builds  up  character;  and  character  of  that 
sort  makes  riches  an  awful  responsibility. ' ' 
"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  the 
Millionaire,  entering;    "and    I  imagine 
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that  all  men  who  have  earned  their  money, 
and  who  take  care  of  it,  find  it  so.  There 
are  no  infidels:  even  the  most  callous  or 
most  frivolous  believes  in  a  hereafter  and 
in  the  justice  of  God.  My  dream  is  of  a 
great  institution  where  all  the  useful  arts 
may  be  taught." 

"And  the  raising,  sir,  of  the  poor  above 
their  position.  Give  them  alms,  sir,  in 
the  good  old  way,  and  let  them  save 
their  souls  in  the  position  where  God 
placed  them,'*  said  the  Conservative,  with 
firmness.   ' '  You  can  not  get  beyond  that. ' ' 

"Alms  demoralize,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  old  and  feeble, "  said  the  Wife  of  the 
Millionaire,  with  decision.  "If  you  want 
to  make  fixed  classes  in  this  country, 
begin  by  giving  the  poor  alms,  instead  of 
helping  them  to  help  themselves.  Make 
paupers  of  them,  and  the  habit  of  pauper- 
ism will  increase  until  it  becomes  fixed. 
People  who  have  a  desire  to  build  a  house 
of  their  own  never  become  paupers.  The 
best  preservative  against  Socialism  is  to 
teach  a  man  that  thrift  means  comfort, 
and  that  comfort  must  be  earned  and 
striven  for.  Educate  people  on  the  last 
rung  of  the  ladder  to  feel  that  they  must 
reach  the  next  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
you  help  them  in  the  most  effectual  way. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  country 
the  interests  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
working  man  are  identical.  And  these  are 
best  served,  not  by  gifts  on  one  side  and 
servile  gratitude  or  concealed  discontent 
on  the  other ;  but  by  careful  consideration 
for  the  toiler  on  one  side,  and  honest 
work  on  the  other." 

The  Critic  enthusiastically  agreed  to 
this.    "It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ' Provi- 
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he  said — "of  the 


Pope's  latest  encyclical,  which  reduced  to 
action  would  settle  the  social  question." 

"Reduced  to  action!"  repeated  the 
Conservative.  "  If  the  words  of  the  Popes 
since  St.  Peter  were  reduced  to  action, 
the  world  would  be  ideal." 

"And    we   can   only   make   it    so   by 


trying  to  reach  our  own  ideals,"  said  the 
Critic,  with  a  sigh. 

' '  Which  is  the  best  way  to  reform  the 
world,"  added  the  Conservative,  "if  the 
ideals  be  reasonable." 

The  Lady  of  the  House,  seeing  fire  in 
the  Critic's  eye,  announced  supper;  and 
Serenity  folded  her  slightly  ruffled  wings. 


Leo  XIII.  and  His  Predecessor. 


THE  Romans  are  fond  of  telling  two 
anecdotes  which  show  the  difference 
in  character  between  Pius  IX.  and  Leo 
XIII.  When  people  are  admitted  to  an 
audience,  the  Vatican  etiquette  obliges 
them,  no  matter  what  their  religion  may 
be,  to  kneel  when  the  Pope  draws  near. 
If  any  one  does  not  wish  to  kneel,  he 
need  not  go  to  the  public  audience. 
When  tickets  are  given  to  an  applicant, 
he  is  asked  whether  he  will  observe  this 
etiquette  or  not. 

One  day  a  young  Englishman,  a  Protes- 
tant, was  present  at  a  public  audience  ; 
and  when  Pius  IX.  approached  him,  the 
man  stood  bolt -upright.  There  was  a 
sensation  ;  but  the  gentle  Pontiff"  only 
smiled,  and  said:  "Well,  well,  my  child, 
if  you  will  not  kneel  to  the  Pope,  at  least 
kneel  and  get  an  old  man's  blessing." 
He  knelt. 

Another  young  fellow,  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  an  English  Duke,  attempted  the 
same  trick  in  the  presence  of  Leo  XIII. 
There  are  four  gigantic  Swiss  that  follow 
the  Holy  Father  as  he  moves  about  during 
an  audience.  One  of  these  men  seems  to 
be  about  six  feet  eight  inches  in  height ; 
and  his  helmet,  with  its  upright  plume, 
makes  him  as  big  as  St.  Christopher.  The 
tutor  stood  there,  defiaut,  asking  with  his 
eyes:  "What  do  you  intend  to  do  about 
it?"  If  he  really  had  any  doubt  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  the  doubt  was  soon 
dispelled.  The  Pope  noticed  the  insult  to 
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his  dignity,  and  lie  whispered  to  the  Swiss: 
*' Remove  him.^'  The  fellow  was  removed 
so  thoroughly  that  when  he  reached  the 
Vatican  door  he  must  have  thanked 
Heaven,  if  he  had  any  gratitude  in  him, 
that  the  Swiss  are  not  Irish.  When  the 
news  reached  the  Duke's  hotel,  the  tutor's 
t>aggage  was  removed  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  Duke  dismissed  him  from  his  service, 
and  the  English  colony  sent  an  apology 
to  the  Pope. 

Afcer  one  of  these  public  audiences, 
Pius  IX.  would  converse  familiarly  with 
his  children,  as  St.  John  talked  in  his  old 
age,  and  he  would  leave  them  all  in  tears. 
Leo  Xril.,  tall  and  gaunt,  flashes  his  great 
€yes  over  the  people,  and  his  deep,  resonant 
voice  rings  out ;  and  %ur  heart  grows 
strong,  and  you  think  of  St.  Paul.  His 
eyes  are  very  strange.  When  he  passes  a 
throng  of  people,  he  gazes  from  side  to 
side,  right  into  the  heart  of  every  indi- 
vidual there,  and  no  one  can  return  the 
gaze.  There  is  a  man!  He  is  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  doing  the  work  of  ten, 
keeping  his  worn  body  out  of  the  grave 
by  sheer  force  of  squl.  Surely  the  Church  is 
great  that  can  produce  such  men  as  these. 

A.  O'M. 


The  Blessed  Virgin  and  tlie  Mussul- 
mans. 


A  WALK  of  ten  hours  from  Nazareth,  in 
the  direction  of  St.  Jean  d' Acre,  brings 
one  to  the  village  of  Damoun,  which  is 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Mussulmans.  At 
that  place  a  little  boy  of  ten  was  danger- 
ously ill,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope 
of  his  recovery.  His  mother  was  almost  in 
despair  at  seeing  him  apparently  dying, 
when  she  remembered  that  there  was 
at  Nazareth  a  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whose  boundless  pity  embraces 
every  human  sorrow,  and  who,  as  the  poor 
woman  had  been  told,  always  hearkens 
to  the  prayers  of  the  lowly. 


The  mother  began  to  pray  with  her 
whole  soul,  offering  her  son  by  vow  to  this 
Virgin  of  whose  strange  power  she  had 
heard  long  ago.  The  child  recovered  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly;  and  the  village 
was  so  filled  with  grateful  enthusiasm , 
that  the  entire,  population  resolved  to 
go  to  Nazareth,  in  order  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Christians. 

On  the  1 2th  of  July,  1893,  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  holy  city  were  filled 
with  surprise  at  the  unexpected  sight  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Turks  approaching, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  machtar^  or 
chief.  When  they  were  all  gathered  in 
the  square  which  fronts  the  sanctuary,  a 
Franciscan  Father  came  out  to  inquire  as 
to  their  intentions.  They  told  him  the 
object  of  their  visit,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  a  wish  to  enter  the  place  where 
the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  ven- 
erated. The  statue  was  uncovered  for  them 
in  the  subterranean  sanctuary;  the  candles 
were  lighted,  and  the  grateful  people 
clustered  around  the  altar  in  attitudes  of 
admiration  and  devotion. 

Then  the  little  boy  that  had  been  so 
wonderfully  cured,  and  who  had  been 
borne  to  the  sanctuary  in  triumph  by  his 
relatives,  offered  a  wax-candle,  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  and  a  package  of  incense.  He 
knelt  down  ;  the  priest  laid  the  Bible  on 
his  head,  read  aloud  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  blessed  him  and 
all  the  people.  The  I^ranciscan  Fathers 
then  prepared  a  repast  for  these  extraor- 
dinary pilgrims,  after  which  they  were 
shown  about  the  premises,  and  at  every 
step  found  some  new  evidence  of  the  devo- 
tion of  Christians  to  the  Virgin- Mother. 

The  Fathers  have  a  life-size  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  which  especially  struck 
the  pilgrims.   One  of  them  asked  : 

"Who  is  that  man?" 

"He  is  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
answered  one  of  the  Fathers. 

"What!  And  who  drove  those  nails 
into  Him?" 
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*' The  Jews." 

*' What  wickedness — to  kill  the  Son  of 
so  good  a  Mother  in  that  way  ! " 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  Turks 
became  greatly  excited,  and  their  indigna- 
tion against  the  Jews  was  so  intense  that 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  calm  them  by 
saying  that  the  wicked  men  who  had 
crucified  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  had 
long  since  been  judged  by  Allah. 

On  their  way  back  to  Damoun,  the 
pilgrims  ceased  not  to  cry  aloud :  * '  How 
good  the  Virgin  Mary  is!  She  is  truly 
the  Mother  of  Mercy." 


A  Neglected  Opportunity  for  Doing 
Good. 


CATHOLICS  on  the  disciplinary  or 
medical  force  of  public  institutions, 
or  who  in  the  exercise  of  charity  have 
occasion  to  visit  prisons,  hospitals  and 
asylums,  are  often  heard  to  complain  of 
the  sad  need  of  reading  matter  for  the 
inmates  who  are  of  the  faith.  A  few 
zealous  persons  here  and  there,  who  recog- 
nize this  need,  are  making  praiseworthy 
eflforts  to  supply  it;  but  the  work  calls 
for  organized  endeavor  and  general 
co-operation.  There  ought  to  be,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be,  a 
Catholic  library  in  every  charitable  and 
penal  institution.  Such  is  the  charity  and 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  public  that  if  it  were 
understood  that  in  the  diflferent  peniten- 
tiaries there  are  many  prisoners,  some 
of  them  confined  for  long  terms ;  many 
patients  in  hospitals  whose  diseases  are  of 
a  tedious  nature,  or  even  incurable;  many 
friendless  children  in  orphan  asylums, 
all  eager  for  reading  matter  to  gladden 
their  hearts  and  brighten  their  lives, — 
if  this  need  were  generally  known,  we 
feel  certain  that  every  Catholic  worthy 
of  the  name  would  be  ready  to  assist  in 
supplying   it.    All   that   is   needed   is   to 


establish  depots  for  the  collection  of  books 
and  periodicals,  and  to  find  persons  willing 
to  attend  to  their  reception  and  distribu- 
tion, and  to  collect  offerings  to  defray 
the  expense  of  postage  or  expressage. 

If  some  zealous,  energetic  priest  in  each 
diocese  were  to  be  officially  appointed  to- 
superintend  this  good  work,  its  success 
would  be  assured.  Not  to  speak  of  those 
who  have  superabundant  leisure,  how 
many  clergymen  there  are  incapacitated 
by  age  or  ill  health  from  regular  parochial 
work,  who  could  still  carry  on  a  fruiiful 
apostolate  by  providing  good  reading  for 
those  so  sadly  in  need  of  it  —  eager  to 
have  it,  and  sure  'to  profit  by  it !  That 
we  do  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  work  is  plain  from  a  recent  circular 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ences of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  in  New  York. 
It  is  stated  that  there  are  about  10,000 
souls  on  the  Islands  and  in  the  Tombs 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  charity  exercised 
in  this  direction.  After  appealing  for  "every 
sort  of  good  Catholic  reading  matter," 
the  committee  add  significantly:  "Old 
prayer-books  also  will  be  very  acceptable.  ^ 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  patients  in 
hospitals,  inmates  of  prisons,  children  in 
orphan  asylums,  most  of  them  without 
friends,  have  need  of  something  to  occupy 
their  leisure;  and  that  if  Catholic  literature 
is  not  provided  for  them,  they  will  be 
in  danger  of  reading  papers  and  books 
calculated  to  vitiate  their  minds  and  to 
destroy  their  faith.  There  is  no  telling 
how  many  might  be  brought  back  to  a 
Christian  life,  how  many  whose  sufferings 
might  be  alleviated,  how  many  children 
whose  steps  might  be  directed  in  the 
right  path,  by  the  aid  of  good  reading. 
If  it  be  a  meritorious  act,  deserving  of 
God's  blessing,  to  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  surely  a  special  benediction  is  in 
store  for  those  who  will  make  efforts  to 
provide  intellectual  and  moral  refreshment 
for  weary  or  undisciplined  minds  and 
sin-sick  and  grieving  hearts. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  Anglican  congregation  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  in  New  York  has  reached  a  sky-high 
point  in  '*High  Churchism."  Not  content 
with  "High  Mass"  and  **  Benediction," 
and  ''Midnight  Mass"  at  Christmas,  the 
rector,  Father  Brown,  has  introduced  lycnten 
■devotions.  A  beautiful  set  of  Stations  has 
been  set  up,  and  the  devotions  consist  in 
making  the  Way  of  the  Cross  according  to 
the  Catholic  ceremonial.  There  are  candles, 
crucifix,  surplices,  and  a  procession.  Father 
Brown  even  goes  one  step  beyond  the 
Roman  formula  by  intoning,  instead  of 
simply  reciting,  the  "Our  Father,"  "Hail 
Mary,"  and  Doxology,  after  each  Station; 
and  his  parishioners  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  as  often  as  Father  Brown  does,  and  he 
makes  it  frequently  and  deliberately  and 
othodoxly.  Moreover,  a  verse  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  is  sung  by  the  choir  as  the  procession 
passes  from  Station  to  Station. 

There  is  something  ridiculous  in  most  of  the 
Anglican  imitations  of  Rome.  A  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England  arrayed  in  the  clothes 
of  the  true  religion  reminds  one  of  a  small 
boy  with  his  first  pair  of  trousers.  It  is  so 
plain  that  he  is  not  at  home  in  them.  But 
these  I,enten  devotions  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  are  more  serious.  It 
looks  as  if  Father  Brown  and  his  flock 
were  really  trying  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Church.  Their  devotion  to  the  Queen  of 
Dolors  will  surely  not  go  unrewarded.  She 
is  our  way  to  Christ,  as  she  was  His  way  to 
us ;  and  they  who  truly  venerate  her  can  not 
be  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


One  of  the  facts  established  at  the  recent 
Catholic  Congress  of  Chicago  was  the  urgent 
need  of  scholarships  in  Catholic  colleges. 
This  need  will  be  better  understood  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  are  thousands  of 
boys,  richly  endowed  by  nature  and  grace, 
who  aspire  to  the  priesthood,  but  who  are 
prevented  from  carrying  out  that  holy  pur- 
pose by  a  lack  of  means.  The  Rev.  Father 
Downing,  C.  M.,  of  the  Seminary  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels,  has  lately  published  a  pam- 


phlet in  which  he  suggests  an  easy  plan  for 
the  endowment  of  scholarships  by  parishes. 
He  shows  that  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
persons,  each  contributing  ten  cents  a  week, 
will  in  three  years  have  made  up  a  sum 
sufficient  to  establish  a  perpetual  scholarship. 
As  bishops  are  usually  willing  to  adopt 
students  after  a  six  years'  course,  this  plan 
would  give  a  new  priest  to  the  Church  every 
six  years.  The  student,  on  his  part,  would 
gladly  pledge  himself  to  say  a  Mass  every 
week  for  six  years  for  those  who  contributed 
to  the  fund,  and  thus  the  weekly  Mass  would 
also  become  a  perpetual  foundation.  The 
simplicity  and  wisdom  of  this  plan  will  com- 
mend itself  to  pastors  and  people  everywhere. 


The  Holy  Father's  Golden  Jubilee  year 
ended  gloriously.  On  the  i8th  of  February  he 
celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  St.  Peter's, 
in  presence  of  a  congregation  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
souls,  and  concluded  by  intoning  the  Te 
Deum,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  people.  It 
is  said  that  never  before  had  so  many  persons 
been  crowded  into  St.  Peter's,  and  that  the  ^ 
walls  of  that  mammoth  Cathedral  seemed  to 
tremble,  so  vociferously  was  the  great  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  chanted  by  the  assembled 
multitude.  It  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
long  series  of  pilgrimages  and  ovations  which 
has  made  this  year  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  Papacy.  The  universal  expression  of 
affection  and  loyalty,  the  numberless  offerings 
sent  from  distant  parts,  the  tokens  of  rever- 
ence from  unexpected  sources, — all  prove 
that  the  Father  of  Christendom  was  never 
more  loyally  and  universally  acknowledged 
than  now.  

There  is  much  enthusiasm  among  Catho- 
lics, and  no  little  wonderment  on  the  part  of 
Protestants,  over  the  great  L,enten  mission 
going  on  in  London.  Priests  of  all  the  relig- 
ious Orders  are  engaged  in  the  work,  which 
was  planned,  we  hear,  by  Cardinal  Vaughan 
himself.  The  sight  of  thousands  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  every  age  and  station,  and  of 
many  nationalities,  eagerly  following  the 
exercises  of  a  prolonged  mission,  ought  to 
be  an  impressive  one  to  the  most  careless 
observer;  however,  the  journalists  of  London 
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seem  to  have  been  impressed  rather  by  the 
fact  of  so  many  clergymen  teaching  the  same 
doctrines. 

It  is  not  so  surprising  that  this  feature 
of  the  mission  should  be  so  striking  to 
Protestants,  when  one  remembers  how  few  of 
any  particular  denomination  of  non- Catholic 
Christians  think  exactly  alike,  and  the 
uncontrollable  tendency  toward  disinte- 
gration manifested  in  every  sect,  however 
small.  One  is  often  reminded  of  the  old  story 
of  the  Argyleshire  elder  in  reading  of  these 
splits  in  Protestant  congregations.  He  was 
asked  how  the  kirk  of  which  he  was  a 
member  was  flourishing,  and  this  was  his 
answer :  "  Aweel,  we  had  four  hundred  mem- 
bers. Then  we  had  a  division,  and  there  were 
only  two  hundred  left;  then  a  disruption, 
and  only  ten  of  us  were  left.  Then  we  had  a 
heresy  trial,  and  now  there  is  only  me  and 
ma  brither  Duncan  left;  and  I  ha'  great 
doots  of  Duncan's  orthodoxy."  Could  any- 
thing be  more  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism   than   this? 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  celebration 
of  St.  Patrick's  Day  this  year  be  confined 
to  the  churches,  and  the  amount  usually 
expended  on  banquets  and  entertainments 
be  distributed  among  the  deserving  poor.  We 
hope  the  suggestion  will  be  generally  adopted. 
At  a  time  when  so  many  workmen  are  out  of 
employment,  their  families  in  some  instances 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  it  becomes  a 
Christian  duty  to  abstain  from  all  forms  of 
luxurious  living,  and  to  give  alms  accord- 
ingly. It  is  incongruous  that  when  there  is 
want  and  suffering  there  should  be  banqueting 
and  jollification. 

The  statue  of  Queen  Isabella  which  was 
excluded  from  the  Columbian  Exposition  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Mid- Winter  Fair  in 
San  Francisco.  It  represents  the  patroness  of 
Columbus  in  the  historic  act  of  giving  up  her 
jewels,  and  is  said  to  be  a  triumph  of  art. 
Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
disinterested  spirit  in  which  the  artist,  Miss 
Harriet  G.  Hosmer,  has  labored  for  the  honor 
of  Isabella ;  and  no  one  will  grudge  her  the 
compliments  which  are  daily  showered  upon 
her  by  appreciative  throngs.    At  the  unveil- 


ing a  few  days  ago.  Miss  Sara  D.  Hamlin 
delivered  a  panegyric  of  the  illustrious  Queen,, 
whose  virtue  and  faith  she  eulogized;  and 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Skidmore  read  a  graceful 
poem.  It  is  expected  that  the  statue  will 
remain  permanently  in  the  City  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  

The  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Tierney,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  Bishop  McMahon,  was 
consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  Hartford  on 
the  22d  ult.,  in  the  presence  of  many  prelates, 
a  large  number  of  priests,  and  a  great  gather- 
ing of  the  laity.  The  venerable  Archbishop 
Williams  was  the  consecrating  prelate,  assisted 
by  Bishops  Beaven  and  Harkins.  After  the 
ceremony,  Bishop  Bradley,  of  Manchester, 
delivered  an  eloqueflt  sermon  on  the  dignity 
and  duties  of  the  episcopate.  The  new  Bishop 
is  beloved  alike  by  priests  and  people,  in 
whom  his  success  and  devotedness  as  a 
pastor  of  souls  have  raised  high  hopes. 


The  announcement  that  Joan  of  Arc  has 
been  declared  Venerable  has  been  received 
with  rejoicing  wherever  her  inner  life  is 
known  and  her  noble  deeds  appreciated.  The 
Maid  of  Orleans  is  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque figures  in  history;  and  the  fact  that  she 
is  likely  soon  to  be  raised  to  the  altars  of 
the  Church  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of 
creating  general  interest  in  her  wondrous 
career.  From  being  an  idol  of  France,  she 
will  become  a  glory  of  Christendom. 


It  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  anarchy 
which  now  menaces  Western  civilization  is 
destined  to  affect  the  amenities  as  well  as  the 
necessities  of  life.  L,iterature  and  painting 
have  already  felt  its  levelling  influence, 
but  up  to  the  present  hour  music  and  the 
drama  have  practically  gone  free.  The  latest 
indication  of  this  lawless  spirit,  however,  is 
found  in  "Parsifal,"  a  musical  drama  by 
Richard  Wagner,  which  has  deeply  offended 
the  reverent  instinct  of  cultivated  Europeans. 
But  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  cultured 
Hottentot,  "Parsifal"  is  atrocious  art.  Many 
of  the  personages  and  incidents  are"  drawn 
from  the  Arthurian  legends ;  and,  after  being 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  sensuality, 
are  irreverently  inwoven  into  a   parody   of 
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the  Crucifixion  and  the  Mass.  So  offensive  is 
this  wretched  production  that  it  has  disgusted 
honest  infidel  critics,  one  of  whom  has 
declared  that  **  so  daring  a  sacrilege  has 
never  been  attempted  by  any  dramatist  since 
the  time  of  Constantine. "  Let  American 
Catholics  be  warned  against  "Parsifal." 

The  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  to 
an  intelligent  witness,  is  the  most  dramatic 
action  known  to  men;  but  only  when  it 
interprets  the  great  mystery  which  lies 
veiled  beneath  that  action.  He  who  attempts 
to  make  the  Mass  a  mere  spectacular  exhibi- 
tion, offends  against  art  as  well  as  religion. 


When  Cardinal  Manning  lay  upon  his 
death-bed,  a  phonograph  was  introduced  into 
the  room,  and  he  was  asked  to  speak  into 
it  a  message  for  posterity.  The  phonograph 
has  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  successor. 
Cardinal  Vaughan ;  and  one  day  last  week, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Sunday  Sun,  the  voice 
of  the  lamented  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
was  heard  again  upon  the  earth.  The  message 
ran  as  follows: 

"To  all  who  may  come  after  me :  I  hope  that  no 
word  of  mine,  written  or  spoken  in  my  life,  will  be 
found  to  have  done  harm  to  any  one  after  I  am  dead." 

These  touching,  tender,  humble  words 
derive  additional  pathos  from  the  fact  that 
since  the  death  of  Cardinal  Manning  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed  the  world  over  have  longed 
to  hear  such  helpful,  comforting  words  as  the 
voice  now  stilled  forever  was  wont  to  utter. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  saintly  Cardinal 
to  think  meanly  of  himself  and  his  own 
work ;  but  no  one  else  could  ever  fancy  that 
any  word  of  his  was  likely  to  harm,  instead 
of  help.  

The  centenary  of  St.  Philip  Neri  is  to  be 
celebrated  during  the  current  year,  with 
peculiar  pomp,  in  the  Eternal  City,  by  whose 
population  he  is  held  in  so  great  veneration 
as  to  warrant  his  being  styled  the  secondary 
patron  of  Rome.  The  initiative  of  the  celebra- 
tion has  already  been  taken  by  the  Roman 
circle  of  the  Immacolata,  and  the  programme 
of  the  festivities  is  a  varied  one.  Deputations 
from  all  the  Oratories  of  the  world  will 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  solemnization  of  St.  Philip's 


feast  (May  26),  and  that  of  the  whole  octave. 
The  pilgrims  will  be  received  in  audience 
by  the  Pope.  Occasion  will  be  taken  of  the 
centenary  to  carry  out  a  series  of  charitable 
projects,  and  to  .publish  a  number  of  Italian 
works  in  honor  of  the  Saint.  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Parocchi  has  approved  of  the 
programme  submitted  by  the  committee  of 
organization,  and  the  work  of  carrying  it 
out  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted. 


A  singularly  beautiful  character  was  that 
of  the  late  Father  Maurice,  C.  P.,  who  passed 
away  on  the  15th  ult.  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
He  came  of  a  prominent  and  gifted  family, 
his  father  being  the  late  General  Kirby 
Smith,  who  served  as  General  Grant's  chief 
of  staff  during  the  Mississippi  campaign. 
Father  Smith  had  already  gone  far  in  a 
successful  business  career  when  he  felt  the 
call  to  a  higher  life,  and,  with  a  spirit  truly 
apostolic,  he  left  all  to  follow  the  Master. 
On  his  twenty-first  birthday  he  entered  the 
Passionist  novitiate,  and  eight  years  later  was 
ordained  priest.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  but  the  years  that  made  up  his  short 
life  were  fragrant  Aith  virtues  and  adorned 
with  good  works.   R.  I.  P. 


Cesare  Cantu,  the  famous  historian,  lately 
celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday.  He  is  still 
remarkably  vigorous,  and  is  likely  to  see 
other  anniversaries  of  the  happy  occasion. 
Few  authors  of  the  present  century  have 
rendered  greater  services  to  the  cause  of  his- 
torical truth  than  Cesare  Cantu.  The  amount 
he  has  written,  and  the  labor  expended  in 
revising  his  works,  are  alike  astonishing. 


The  dispute  as  to  what  religious  belief  the 
poet  Pope  professed  has  always  attracted  more 
attention  than  it  seemed  to  merit.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  matters,  it  may  be  said  that  the  editor 
of  the  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  poet's 
works  states,  as  the  result  of  the  most  recent 
investigations,  that  Pope  died  after  an  open 
and  full  acknowledgment  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  "from  the  profession  of  which  he  had 
never  swerved. ' '  A  writer  in  the  Irish  Monthly 
points  out  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  younger 
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Racine,  the  English  poet  claims  religious 
fellowship  with  Feaelon,  "whom  I  would 
most  readily  imitate  by  submitting  all  my 
opinions  to  the  decision  of  the  Church. ' '  That 
Pope's  Catholicity  was  more  than  a  mere 
profession  of  faith  may  be  inferred  from 
Racine's  own  declaration,  that  ''the  greatest 
poet  of  England  is  also  one  of  the  humblest 
children  of  the  Church. ' ' 


A  rebuke  to  the  A.  P.  A.  and  all  kindred 
organizations  has  been  administered  by  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation.  Uninfluenced 
by  the  bigotry  of  a  certain  class  of  non- 
Catholics,  President  Cleveland  has  named 
Senator  White,  of  Louisiana,  associate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
Senator  is  said  to  be  an  avowed  and  practical 
Catholic.  Not  since  the  death  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  has  a  Catholic  sat  upon  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  United  States. 


Advanced  thinkers  who  claim  to  be  the 
heirs  of  Bacon  should  be  the  last  to  change 
theories  into  creeds,  especially  theories 
whose  truth  is  impossible  of  demonstration. 
Bacon's  greatest  merit  was  in  renouncing 
pure,  speculation  and  ii|^ reducing  ideas  to 
practice.  The  spirit  in  which  this  great 
scholar  pursued  his  iavestigations  is  shown 
by  his  "Student's  Prayer,"  which  deserves 
to  be  more  familiar  than  it  is  to  the  present 
generation  of  searchers  after  knowledge, 
with  so  many  of  whom  'human  things  have 
prejudiced  such  as  are  divine.'  Let  us 
quote  this  beautiful  prayer ;  it  was  evidently 
composed  by  a  man  who  prayed  as  earnestly 
as  he  studied: 

"To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the 
Spirit,  we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  hearty  sup- 
plications ;  that  He,  remembering  the  calamities 
of  mankind,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  Ufe,  in 
which  we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please 
to  open  to  us  new  refreshments  out  of  the  fountain 
of  His  goodness,  for  the  alleviating  of  our  miseries. 
This  also  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human 
things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine ;  neither 
that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and 
the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light,  anything  of 
incredulity,  or  intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our 
mind  toward  divine  mysteries.  But  rather  that  by 
*ur  mind,  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purged  from 
fancy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject  and  perfectly 
given  up  to  the  divine  oracles,  there  may  be  given 
unto  Faith  the  things  that  are  Faith's.   Amen." 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Toomey,  the  beloved  rector  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Newark,  who  was  called  to  the 
reward  of  his  devoted  life  on  the  13th  ult. 

Mr.  John  H.  Dunphy,  who  died  a  happy  death  on 
the  8th  ult.,  at  Patersoti,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Matthias  Emmet,  of  Johnsouville,  N.  Y.,  whose 
life  closed  peacefully  on  the  28th  of  January. 

Francis  J.  Shafer,  Mrs.  Maria  Comte,  James  Flem- 
ing, and  Bernard  Mohan,  of  San  Francisco ;  Thomas 
McHugh,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Mrs.  John  Doyle, 
Chicago ;  Miss  Minnie  McNamara,  Norwich,  Conn. ; 
Mrs.  Patrick  Ahearn,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Edward 
J.  Roache,  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Michael  Flynn, 
Richwoods,  Mo. ;  John  J.  Moriarty,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Bridget  Paden,  Roscommon,  Ireland ;  Mrs. 
Patrick  Cody  and  Mrs.  Martin  Stackpole,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  John  McCabe,  Marquette,  Mich.;  Mrs. 
Rose  Roney  and  Joseph  Moriarty,  Detroit ;  Maurice 
Culhane,  Mrs.  John  Scully,  Mrs.  Daniel  Hickey, 
Mrs.  Mary  Joy,  and  Miss  Catherine  McCarthy, — 
all  of  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  John  Tackelberry,  John 
Walsh,  and  Miss  Margaret  Riordan,  St.  I/Ouis ;  Miss 
Margaret  S.  Keys,  James  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Julia  V. 
Gregory,  Miss  Mary  Shaughnessy,  and  Mrs.  Isabel 
McGaffney,  Brooklyn. 

May  they  rest  in  peace! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 


Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi.  i8. 

For  the  Ursuline  Indian  Mission,  Montana : 
A  Friend,  |2;  C.  A.,  $i\  "Cash,"  |i ;  Mary,  |i ; 
Mrs.  John  Sullivan,  $1 ;  A  Child  of  Mary,  $5 ; 
Mrs,  Hannah  Higgins  and  Friends,  $s  ;  Lawrence 
Denenny,  $1  ;  R.  R.  Reid,  50  cts. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keyes,  $1;  James  McNealis,  $3;  M.  C,  $1;  James 
Mahony,  |r ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Harvey,  $5  ;  Agnes 
and  Mary,  $2;  Catherine  and  Julia  K.,  $1 ;  John 
Moran,   $r  ;    S.  A.  H.,  |i ;     Miss  M,  B.  Town,  $5; 

D.  S.,  50  cts.  ;  Anna  A.  von  Geowl,  $2  ;  "Little 
Angela,"  I3  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Kinsella,  $1 ;  Two  Children 
of  Mary,  $x  \  A  Friend,  50  cts.  ;  Two  Friends, 
I1.50;  Daniel  Dwyer,  50  cts. ;  Readers  of  The  "Avb 
Maria,"  $2  ;  Mrs.  D.  R.,  $1;  Mrs.  Mary  Dowd, 
1 1  ;  Mrs.  T.  F.  Shenk,  $s  ;  Lizzie  Quigley,  $1  ; 
Charles  Michel,  50  cts. ;  James  Corville,  $1 ;  M.J.  C, 
|r ;  T.  McCoy,  50  cts. ;  Reverend ,  $3  ;  A  Sub- 
scriber, 50  cts. ;    A  Reader,  $2  ;    A  Servant,  50  cts. ; 

E.  W.  Russell,  $1. 


UNDER  THE  MANTI^E  OF  OUR  BL^S^D  MOTHER. 


My  Father's  Lesson  to  Me. 


BY    SYI^VIA    HUNTING. 


YOUR  childish  lips  to  silence  school j 
Discreetly  use  your  eyes  ; 
This  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fool, 
The  virtue  of  the  wise. 


II. 


Spend  well  each  golden,  fleeting  hour : 

It  is  a  gift  sublime, 
To  place  each  day  a  perfect  flower 

Upon  the  brow  of  time. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS    EGAN. 


VIII.— Thk 


kvents    of 
Week. 


Examination 


T  last  there  was  a  little 
quietness  for  Jack's  spirit. 
The  examinations  were  duly 
announced ;  and  these  occu- 
pied even  Baby  Maguire,  who 
had  just  "gat  into  fractions."  Jack  was 
so  taken  up  with  figures  and  dates  that  he 
had  no  time  to  think  of  little  Pierre.  Susan 
and  the  cook  resolved  to  keep  a  tender 
eye  on  him. 


"Jack's  not  long  for  this  world,*'  said 
Susan,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  took  a  hot 
plate  from  the  cook.  "He  do  be  making 
signs  on  the  tablecloth,  like  writing.  And 
it's  a  sign  of  death.  You  should  "have 
seen  my  own  grandmother  picking  at 
the  bedclothes  before  she  died, — just  in' 
the  same  way,"  added  Susan,  tearfully. 
"Something's  going  to  happen:  I  spilt 
the  salt  this  morning,  and  forgot  to  throw 
a  pinch  into  the  fire." 

"The  plate  will  be  cold,  Susan,  if 
you  don't  take  it  in,"  said  the  cook. 
"I'll  make  a  little  mince-pie  for  him 
this  very  night." 

"It's  a  shame,  a  downright  shame, "^ 
Susan  went  on.  "When  he  do  be  making 
the  signs  on  the  tablecloth,  says  I  to 
him:  'What's  that  for?'  — 'It's  a  date,' 
says  he. — 'A  date!'  says  I. — '  Yes,  Susan: 
I'm  writing  1732,  to  remember  it.  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  the  birth  of  General 
Washington  or  his  death,  so  I  am  writing 
it  continually." 

"Poor  dear! "  said  the  cook,  with  a  sigh, 
"I  was  always  against  education  myself. 
It  sets  more  people  wrong  than  the  drink. 
'Keep  your  knives  and  dishes  clean,'  was 
what  I  was  taught,  *  and  read  your  prayer- 
book.'  Dates  I  ^^  added  the  cook,  with 
contempt.  "They're  no  good  as  figures 
and  they're  no  good  as  food.  That's  my 
experience  of  the  matter." 

Susan  took  the  hot  plate  into  the  dining- 
room.  Jack  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Baby  were  disputing  over  a  problem  in 
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addition  of  fractions.  Susan  shook  her 
head  sorrowfully,  and  resolved  to  ask 
Mr.  Chumleigh  to  check  this  intellectual 
movement. 

Miss  McBride  distributed  her  list  of 
questions  every  day  during  the  examina- 
tion week.  The  boys  were  put  each  into  a 
separate  seat,  in  the  vain  hope  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  copying.  Miss  McBride 
was  lynx-eyed ;  but  she  had  brought  ' '  The 
Adventures  of  Verdant  Green"  with  her 
to  school.  This  was  a  favorite  book  of 
hers,  and  occasionally  she  dipped  into  it. 
Of  course  no  boy  dared  to  speak — for 
Miss  McBride  had  ears  that  could  hear. 
A  favorite  method  was  to  roll  a  slip  of 
paper  into  those  forms  which  economical 
persons  use  as  substitutes  for  matches,  and 
to  throw  them  to  the  pupil  who  required 
information.  While  Miss  McBride  smil- 
ingly lost  herself  in  "The  Adventures" 
for  one  blissful  moment.  Bob  Bently  had 
tried  to  send  one  of  these  spirals  flying 
to  Jack. 

Faky  Dillon  was  at  some  distance 
from  both  of  them.  He  was  not  expected 
to  answer  all  the  questions  set  for  the 
bigger  boys — being  only  a  visitor  from 
Miss  Parker's  room, — but  he  had  to  give 
such  information  as  he  possessed.  The 
paper  set  for  the  morning  was  one  on  Miss 
Mc Bride's  weekly  lessons  in  literature, 
and  Faky  had  just  written : 

"Shakspere's  one  object  in  life  was  to 
find  the  coat-of-arms  lost  by  his  father, 
and  to  found  a  long  line  of  ancestors ; 
he  and  Pope  and  Washington  Irving  and 
Richard  III.  were  the  Big  Four  of  the 
Augustan  age." 

He  felt  that  he  had  done  well.  He  was 
entitled  to  a  bit  of  inspiration ;  he  tore 
off  a  slip  of  paper  and  wrote : 

"The  proud  Miss  McBride  has  a  stitch  in  her  side, 
Whenever  she  opens  her  mouth  so  wide ! " 

This  Struck  him  as  delicious.  He 
chuckled  and  shook  the  desk;  Philip 
Redmond  turned  around  and  scowled. 
Faky  printed  the  lines  clearly,  and  as  he 


finished  them  he  saw  Bob's  spiral  fall. 
Miss  McBride  raised  her  head  at  the  slight 
noise.  But  no  human  face  could  have 
been  more  innocent  than  that  which  Jack 
turned  to  Miss  McBride.  The  spiral,  in 
fact,  had  missed  Jack,  and  fallen  on  the 
floor  near  Faky  Dillon's  desk.  Faky 
unrolled  it  and  read: 

''Give  me  quotation  from  Longfellow." 
Faky   smiled  at   Bob's   clumsiness.    If 
Bob  had  provided  himself  with  a  small 
blowpipe,  how  sure  would  have  been  his 
aim  !   Faky's  pockets  were  a  magazine  of 
necessary  ammunition.    He  carried  pow- 
dered rosin   for  his  hands,  in  case   Miss 
McBride  should  descend  on  him  with  the 
rattan  ;    he    had    shoemaker's  wax    and 
licorice,  and  a  piece  of  raw  flesh  meat, 
which  he  applied  to  a  big  wart   on   his 
hand  occasionally.    It  was  his   intention 
to  bury  this  bit  of  beefsteak  in  the  yard  at 
home ;   when  the  meat  should  decay,  the 
wart  would  go.    There  was  the  little  blow- 
pipe, too.  Stooped  below  his  desk,  he  could 
send   a  ball  of  paper   in   any   direction. 
Faky  could  not.  supply  Bob  Bently  with 
a  quotation  from  Longfellow,  but  he  had 
produced  a  literary  trifle  that  might  do  as 
well.    He  made  a  spiral  of  his  effusion, 
and,  with  an  expert  whiff  of  breath,  sent 
it  exactly  in  the  middle  of  Bob's  desk. 
Bob  cast  a   look   of  gratitude   toward 
Jack,  and  unrolled  the  spiral.    He  had  to 
put  in  a  date — the  death  of  Ben  Jonson; 
so  he  flattened  the  spiral  under  his  sheet, 
to  read  it  at  leisure.  He  wrote,  with  great 
confidence : 

"Benjamin  Johnson,  who  was  nick- 
named Andrew,  and  was  later  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  a  poet,  died 
in  the  nineteenth  century." 

Faky,  who  did  not  love  Bob  Bently, 
had  in  the  meantime  printed  another 
inspiration,  which  he  had  sent  in  the 
direction  of  Bob.   It  ran : 

"Bobby  is  a  Yankee, 
Bobby  is  a  fool ; 
Bobby  is  the  meanest  boy 
That  goes  to  our  school." 
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It  fell,  however,  near  Bob's  desk,  and 
Baby  Maguire  got  it.  Miss  McBride  heard 
the  patter  of  the  paper  in  the  stillness. 
All  was  apparently  innocence  and  con- 
tentment. Having,  however,  a  prejudice 
against  Bob  Bently,  she  determined,  for 
the  general  good,  to  make  an  example 
of  him. 

''Robert  Bently,"  she  said,  "come 
here,  and  bring  your  papers  at  once  I ' ' 

All  eyes  were  turned  indignantly  on 
Bob.  What  Vandal  was  this,  who  could 
at  such  a  solemn  moment  bring  reproach 
upon  the  school?  and  Baby  Maguire  was 
heard  to  say,  in  a  loud  whisper: 

"How  bad  he  is  to  disturb  our  good 
teacher ! ' ' 

Then  Baby  arose  bashfully  and  held 
up  his  hand. 

"Please,  Miss  McBride,"  he  said,  "I 
must  tell  on  myself :  I  whispered  ! ' ' 

Miss  McBride  was  moved  almost  to 
tears  by  this  ingenuous  confession. 

"I  heard  you,  dear  child.  It  was  spon- 
taneous, and  does  credit  to  your  heart." 

"The  little  sneak!"  said  Bert  Dillon, 
in  a  whisper.  "Won't  I  punch  him  after 
school  ?  Yum !  Yum  ! " 

"Come  here  instantly,  Robert  Bently!" 

Bob  gathered  up  his  papers  and  went 
to  Miss  McBride' s  desk.  Miss  McBride 
made  him  stand  beside  her. 

"You  have  been  idling  as  usual,  I  fear. 
You  may  thank  your  stars  that  Miss 
Parker  has  quite  recovered  from  her 
injuries  received  through  your  rudeness 
the  other  day — don't  answer  back !  I'll 
not  have  it.  Let  me  see  what  attention  you 
have  paid  to  my  weekly  lectures  during 
the  last  six  months.  '  Who  was  Washington 
Irving?' — 'American  writer.  Born  1783, 
died  1859.' — That's  right  for  a  wonder. 
'Name  four  American  historians.' — 'Ban- 
croft,'— yes,  yes,  yes, — that's  right.  What's 
this  about  Ben  Jonson?  When  did  Ben 
Jonson  live,  sir?" 

Bob  trembled  before  Miss  McBride' s 
truly  awful  look. 


"He  died  in  the  nineteenth  century; 
he  came  from  Delaware." 

Miss  McBride  sighed. 

' '  No :  he  lived  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  died  in  the  nineteenth," 
pursued  Bob,  confusedly.  "  There  was 
something  about  peaches — " 

This  mistake  was  caused  by  a  well-meant 
whisper  from  Jack  :  "  Impeachment  — 
impeached  by  Congress." 

"He  grew  peaches,"  said  Bob,  boldly. 
"He  lived  in  Delaware, —  Delaware  is 
the  greatest  peach  country  in  the  United 
States." 

Miss  McBride  raised  her  e^es  to  the 
ceiling. 

"I  alluded,"  she  said,  "in  my  lecture 
to  B-e-n  J-o-n-s-O-n,  the  English  dramatic 
poet ;  not  to  Andrew  J-o-h-n-s-o-n,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ;  nor  to  the 
renowned  D-o-c-t-o-r  J-o-h-n-s-o-n,  the 
great  author  of  the  dictionary." 

Penknives  were  taken  out,  and  there 
was  a  general  scraping  of  the  examination 
papers.  Evidently  the  boys  had  received 
new  light. 

"What  else  have  we  here?  A  quotation 
from  I^ongfellow?"  Miss  McBride  drew 
out  Faky's  slip.  Her  eyes  became  stony, 
and  Bob  trembled  as  she  looked  at  him. 
"What  have  we  here,  sir?"  she  asked,  in 
a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  far 
down  in  her  chest.  Every  eye  in  the 
room  was  fixed  on  her.  ' '  What  have  we 
here.  Master  Robert  Bently?" 

' '  lyongfellow ! ' '  Bob  answered,  with- 
out hesitation. 

"From  'The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus' 
or  'Excelsior'?"  asked  Miss  McBride, 
softly. 

Bob  paused,  waiting  in  vain  for  a  whisper 
from  Jack — which  did  not  come. 

" I  demand  an  answer.  From  whence  is 
this  quotation — from  '  The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus'  or  from  'Excelsior'  ?" 

' '  Both, ' '  whispered  Faky  Dillon  through 
his   blowpipe. 

"Both,"  said  Bob,  much  relieved. 
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"Both!"  repeated  Miss  McBride, 
faintly.  "No  word  but  nefarious  —  the 
word  nefarious — can  express  the  impu- 
dence of  this.   It  is  vile,  sir!  " 

"I  ain't  responsible  for  what  Long- 
fellow writes.  Poets  don't  always  write 
good,"  said  Bob.  "You  said  yourself  that 
Byron  was  a  bad  man.  I  just  put  down 
what  I  found." 

He  tried  to  look  innocent  and  even 
imbecile. 

"And  you  still  persist  that  Longfellow 
"wrote  these  lines?" 

"If  he  didn't,  I  don't  know  who  did," 
said  Bob,  pheerfully. 

"O  wicked,  wicked  boy!"  continued 
Miss  McBrid^.  "You  have  added  falsehood 
to  insult." 

Bob  read  the  lines,  printed  in  Faky 
Dillon's  clearest  manner: 

■"The  proud  Miss  McBride  has  a  stitch  in  her  side, 
Whenever  she  opens  her  mouth  so  wide!" 

Bob  turned  red  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"If  I  catch  that  Faky  Dillon,"  he 
began,  "I'll—" 

Miss  McBride  interrupted  him,  more 
•in  sorrow  than  anger: 

"And  now  you  turn  your  anger  on 
that  dear  little  child,  who,  owing  to  the 
<;rowded  condition  of  Miss  Parker's  room, 
is  our  guest   O  wicked  boy  ! ' ' 

"When  I  catch  Faky  Dillon!"  mut- 
tered Bob,  grinding  his  teeth. 

Faky  heard  his  name,  but  did  not  speak. 
He  raised  an  unmoved  countenance  to 
Miss  McBride. 

"  You  may  go  back  to  your  seat,  sir,  for 
the  present.  I  will  determine  on  your 
punishment  later." 

Bob  Bently  went  back  to  his  seat.  He 
tried  to  meet  Faky  Dillon's  eye,  but  Faky 
was  looking  meekly  at  the  paper  on 
his  desk. 

Miss  McBride  smoothed  out  the  paper, 
and  re- read  it.  Was  there  ever  such 
undutiful  ingratitude?  When  the  jhour 
of  twelve  o'clock  had  struck,  and  the 
prayer  was  said,  she  made  a  little  address 


in  her  most  pathetic  manner.  She  had  two 
manners:  oue  founded  on  the  theory  that 
the  boys  had  no  feelings  at  all,  the  other 
that  they  were  all  heart.  Another  theory 
of  hers,  too,  was  that  they  were  either 
angels  of  light  or  imps  of  darkness.  It 
was  well  understood  that  if  Miss  McBride 
was  "down  on"  a  boy,  there  was  little 
hope  for  him ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of 
prejudices.  It  was  her  opinion  that  Miss 
Parker's  room  was  full  of  "innocents," 
but  that  after  the  fifth  reader  was  reached, 
total  depravity  in  most  cases  set  in. 

"My  dear  young  friends,"  she  said, 
"the  examinations,  which  form  an  impor- 
tant epoch  in  our. school  life,  are  almost 
over.  They  have  been  marred  by  few  inci- 
dents— what  is  an  incident,  Redmond?" 

"Something  that  takes  place." 

"Exactly.  Very  perspicuous.  I  regret 
that  one  of  our  number  has  seen  fit  to  write 
:ome  vile  verses, —  verses  scurrilous  and 
nefarious — what  is  'nefarious,'  Jobson  ?  " 

"Relating  to  the  sea." 

"No:  look  in  your  dictionary.  This 
young  person" — all  e>es  were  turned  on 
Bob  Bently,  who  blushed  scarlet — "dared 
to  attribute  his  scandalous  lines  to  the 
beautitul  poet  Longfellow." 

Fiky  giggled  in  a  smothered  way. 

"What  is  that.  Master  Flavins  Tancred 
Dillon?" 

"  He's  only  choking,  please,"  said 
Baby  Maguire.  "/  often  choke." 

"The  dear  child  has  a  good  word  for 
everybody,"  added  Miss  McBride.  "You 
large  boys  might  imitate  the  tender  ways 
of  dear  Miss  Parker's  pets.  However,  I 
may  say  that  the  boy  who  has  insulted  me 
I  can  forgive.  His  conduct  during  the  fire 
and  his  late  treatment  of  a  poDr  cripple  I 
will  not  even  allude  to.  Young  gentlemen, 
you  are  dismissed." 

Bob  Bently  rushed  down  the  alley  to 
wait  for  Faky  Dillon.  He  was  callous  to 
jeers  or  sympathy :  his  only  desire  was  to 
be  even  with  Faky.  He  waited  in  vain ; 
for    when    Miss    McBride    appeared    for 
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her  daily  walk,  Faky  and  Baby  held  her 
hands.  Baby  saw  the  fire  in  Bob's  eye, 
and  said,  plaintively : 

''How  wicked  that  boy  looks!" 

''Yes,"  said  Miss  McBride  ;  "but  do 
not  be  afraid.  I  shall  call  the  attention  of 
the  reverend  rector  to  him." 

Faky  winked  at  Bob,  and  made  a 
gesture  expressive  of  striking  himself  in 
the  neck.  This  was  almost  too  much  for 
Bob,  in  spite  of  all  his  self-control. 
Jack,  however,  held  him  back.  The  three 
passed  on. 

"1,00k  here,  Jack,"  Bob  said,  "  Pm 
going  to  run  away.  Everything  is  against 
me.  Miss  McBride's  down  on  me,  and  I 
may  as  well  drop  education.  She'll  put 
me  wrong  every  time.  She  doesn't  give 
a  fellow  a  chance.  I  didn't  run  against 
Miss  Parker  in  the  fire,  but  wild  horses 
won't  convince  her  I  didn't.  And  what 
cripple  are  they  talking  about?  I  haven't 
done  nothing  to  any  cripple.  What  made 
you  let  Faky  Dillon  fool  me  that  way?" 

Jack  explained  that  he  had  received  no 
message;  and,  besides,  that  he  "knew  no 
quotation  from  Longfellow. 

' '  When  she  asked  me  what  was  on  the 
paper,  why  did  you  whisper  'both'?" 

"I  didn't — sure's  I'm  living!" 

"Would  you  take  your  Bible  oath?" 

"I  would." 

"Jack,"  said  Bob  solemnly,  "you're  a 
pretty  good  fellow,  and  I'd  help  you  out 
of  a  scrape  if  I  could.  But  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I'd  do  you  with  one  hand 
if  you  had  whispered  'both.'  I  know  now 
that  it  was  Faky  Dillon.  A  nice  innocent 
he  is, — a  jolly  angel!  I'll  angel  him!  I 
wouldn't  let  him  go  with  Baby  Maguire, 
if  I  were  you." 

"He  can't  hurt  our  Baby,"  said  Jack. 
"He's  up  to  no  end  of  tricks  himself." 

The  boys  went  home  in  silence.  Jack 
did  not  resent  Bob's  threat.  His  mind 
was  troubled.  The  killing  of  that  canary 
bird  had  come  up  again  like  a  ghost. 
Some  day  or  other  he  would  have  to  tell 


the  truth  to  Miss  McBride,  and  then 
she  would  get  down  on  him.  His  heart 
was  heavy. 

At  dinner  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Chum- 
leigh  gave  Jack  the  information  that  the 
dogs  would  be  home  the  next  day.  He 
had  an  impression  that  perhaps  the  puppy 
would  be  sent  that  evening,  as  the  man 
with  whom  the  dogs  had  boarded  made 
two  trips  every  week  into  town  —  one  on 
Wednesday,  the  other  on  Thursday. 

Jack  did  not  receive  the  news  with  his 
usual  enthusiasm. 

"Jack  looks  under  the  weather,"  said 
Mr.  Chumleigh  to  his  wife.  "He  ought  to 
have  a  new  pair  of  skates." 

"He  is  dying  by  inches,"  Susan  cut  in. 

"Say  sixty- fourths  of  an  inch  every^ 
year,"  said  Mr.  Chumleigh. 

"Oh,  you  may  have  your  joke,  Mr. 
Chumleigh  ! "  continued  the  privileged 
Susan;  "but  it's  education's  that  breaking 
his  heart.  Even  the  cook" — and  Susan 
lowered  her  voice, — "though  she's  only 
a  poor  Connaught  woman,  sees  it.  If  it 
werenH  for  the  knickknacks  we  give  him, 
it  would  be  all  skin  and  bones  he'd  be." 

Mr.  Chumleigh  smiled  ;  and  his  wife,.. 
although  she  knew  Susan's  qualities  as 
an  alarmist,  cast  a  glance  of  doubt  at  Jack. 
He  seemed  quiet,  but  as  well  as  usual. 

"Suppose  the  cook  tries  me  with  some 
knickknacks,  Susan, — I  could  name  a  few. 
I  don't  think  Jack  needs  them." 

Susan  walked  haughtily  back  to  the 
kitchen. 

"They'll  see,"  she  said  to  the  cook. 
"  There  was  a  dog  howling  last  night, 
and  I  dreamed  of  a  black  crow." 

The  cook  shivered. 

"  If  I  heard  the  banshee  to-night,  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised. 

"Them  that  won't  take  warning  can't 
expect  much,"  said  Susan.  "I'm  glad 
the  poor  boy  had  strength  enough  to  eat 
the  little  mince-pie  you  sent  in." 

After  dinner  Jack  went  up  to  his  room, 
to    study    as   usual.     He   found   a  small 
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hamper  just  inside  the  door.  He  knew  at 
once  what  it  contained  :  it  was  his  Scotch 
terrier.  He  opened  the  basket,  and  the 
little  creature  popped  out,  yelping  with 
delight.  His  bead-like  eyes  were  alert, 
and  he  seemed  to  know  Jack. 

*'He  hasn't  grown  much,"  Jack  said 
to  himself.  He  realized  now  how  much 
he  had  missed  Metampo,  as  the  puppy 
had  been  named  at  Christmas,  in  honor 
of  the  dog  that  followed  the  Shepherds 
to  the  Manger.  The  sight  of  the  puppy 
recalled  the  little  boy's  canary-bird,  and 
his  sorrow  at  its  loss.  If  Jack,  with  all 
the  things  he  had,  missed  the  dogs,  how 
much  more  must  Guy  have  missed  that 
one  pet!  Jack  determined  to  make  full 
reparation.  He  locked  his  door ;  took 
Metampo,  who  licked  him,  in  one  hand, 
and  climbed  out  the  window,  dragging 
the  ladder  after  him.  He  had  to  take  the 
puppy  in  its  teeth  by  the  loose  skin  at 
the  back  of  his  neck,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  ladder.  It  was  a  sacrifice,  this  parting 
with  the  little  dog;  but  any  sacrifice  of 
this  kind  was  not  too  great.  It  was  easier 
to  part  with  the  puppy  than  to  lose  the 
good  opinion  of  Susan,  the  cook,  and 
Miss  McBride. 

There  was  no  light  in  Guy's  room, 
though  there  was  a  sound  of  splashing 
water.  Jack  surmised  that  Mrs.  McCrossin 
was  washing  clothes  in  the  dark.  He 
caressed  the  precious  puppy,  ascended 
to  the  window-sill,  and  dropped  Metampo 
into  the  room. 

It  was  done — it  had  to  be  done.  Jack 
felt  better.  He  crept  back  to  his  room  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  He  saw  a  light  flash 
behind  Mrs.  McCrossin' s  curtains,  and  he 
thought  he  heard  Susan's  voice  making 
an  exclamation.  Later  he  went  down- 
stairs, hoping  that  Susan  would  tell  him 
how  the  puppy  had  been  received.  He 
was  not  disappointed.  Susan  was  in  the 
kitchen  ;  she  had  just  come  in.  The  cook 
had  heard  the  story. 

"It's    the    Bently   boy — sure!"    said 


Susan.  *'He  is  a  wicked,  bold,  deceiving 
creature.  Mrs.  McCrossin  had  just  put  her 
bread  to  rise  near  the  window  in  little 
Guy's  room,  and  I  was  talking  to  her,  and 
she  was  finishing  a  job  of  washing,  when 
a  nasty  little  dog  was  thrown  through  the 
window,  right  into  the  sponge.  It  spoiled 
the  poor  woman's  bread,  and  almost 
frightened  the  poor  deformed  boy  to 
death.  I  threw  the  dirty  beast  out  on  the 
shed,  and  I'll  complain  to  Bob  Bently' s 
father  to-morrow — if  I'm  alive." 

Jack  made  a  bee-line  for  his  room.  An 
outcast  on  the '  shed  was  poor  little 
Metampo,  his  ear^  and  eyes  incrusted 
with  soft  dough.  Jack  took  him  up 
tenderly  and  gave  him  a  warm  bath. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Much  in  Little. 


In  the  old  town  of  Salem,  Mass. ,  there 
is  a  wonderful  little  object  exhibited  in 
a  collection  of  curiosities — a  common 
cherry-stone  hollowed  out  and  shaped  like 
a  basket  To  carve  this  fairy  basket  would 
not  be  a  great  feat,  but  a  strange  thing 
remains  to  be  told ;  for  within  it  are 
twelve  perfectly  shaped  tiny  spoons,  and 
each  of  these  spoons  has  upon  it  carving 
so  exquisitely  fine  that  one  has  to  use  a 
magnifying-glass  to  discern  it. 

All  through  the  records  of  past  days  we 
read  of  these  wonderful  triumphs  of  skill 
and  ingenuity.  Dr.  Peter  Oliver,  who  lived 
almost  two  hundred  years  ago,  tells  us  of 
a  cherry-stone  on  whose  surface  were  cut 
the  heads  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
popes,  kings,  queens,  and  saints  ;  and  he 
says  that  with  a  good  glass  it  was  quite 
easy  to  tell  which  heads  wore  mitres  and 
crowns,  and  which  were  without.  This 
most  astonishing  little  object  was  made 
in  Prussia  and  brought  to  England,  the 
owner  receiving  for  it  a  sum  equal  to 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
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Envy. 


BY    ARTHUR    BARRY. 


ID  all  the  passion-plants  upspringing  fast 
With  lusty  force  from  seeds  perversely 
strown 

By  Satan's  hands,  or  haply  by  our  own. 
Upon  the  heart's  rich  soil,  none  ever  cast 
So  baleful  shadows,  nor  so  quickly  blast , 
With  noisome  breath  sweet  blossoms  fully 

blown — 
Such  flowers  as  thrive  in  Charity's  fair 
zone — 
As  Envy  foul,  of  passions  base  the  last. 

Oh!  pluck  it  from  the  garden  of  thy  heart, 
Whatever  specious  guise  at  first  it  shows  ; 

Uproot  it  quickly,  for  thyself  shall  smart 
With  pain  incessant  while   unchecked  it 
grows : 

Nor  peace,  nor  joy,  nor  love  can  flourish  where 

The  poison-ivy,  Envy,  taints  the  air. 


Coptic  Devotion  to  Our  Lady. 


BY    THE    REV.  W.  H.  KENT,  O.  S.  C. 


N  former  occasions  some  of  the 
Marian  writings  of  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  St. 
Nerses,  and  St.  John  Damascene 
have  been  treated  in  these  pages.  We 
have  seen  how  the  devotion  to  Our  I^ady, 
for   which   the  first  of  these   saints   was 


so  conspicuous,  is  not  less  deep  and  full 
and  strong  among  the  Christians  of  Syria, 
Greece,  and  Armenia.  Let  us  now  turn 
our  thoughts  for  a  while  to  yet  another 
church  of  the  ancient  East— r the  Coptic 
Church  of  Egypt. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  make  some 
change  in  our  method  of  inquiry.  The 
two  main  sources  of  information  in  this 
matter  are  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
and  the  sacred  liturgy  of  the  Church. 
Hitherto  we  have  sought  for  evidence 
chiefly  in  the  former  field, — nay,  more:  in 
each  case  we  have  confined  our  attention 
to  the  works  of  some  one  saint,  and  made 
him  the  spokesman  and  interpreter  of 
his  age  and  country.  St.  Bernard  has  been 
left  to  speak  for  the  West,  St.  Ephrem  for 
the  Syrians,  St.  John  Damascene  for  the 
Greeks,  and  St.  Nerses  for  the  Armenians. 
And  the  testimony  of  these  Fathers  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  few  brief  quota- 
tions from  the  ofiice-books  and  missals.  It 
will  be  otherwise  with  the  Coptic  Church. 
Here  we  must  look  to  the  liturgy  for 
evidence  of  devotion  to  Our  Lady.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Slavonic  and 
Ethiopic  churches,  which  will  occupy 
our  attention  on  future  occasions. 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  Fathers  and  Doctors  to  whom 
the  Copts  look  for  light  and  instruction 
are  for  the  most  part  the  great  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  who,  like  the  flock  under  their 
immediate  care,  spoke  and  wrote,  not  in 
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the  ancient  tongue  of  the  native  Egyptians, 
but  in  that  of  their  Greek  conquerors. 
Their  writings,  it  is  true,  were  translated 
into  Coptic,  and  some  of  the  versions 
are  still  happily  extant.  But  these  belong 
more  properly  to  the  history  of  Greek 
doctrine  and  devotion.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  Coptic  theology  can  boast  no  orig- 
inal writer  of  the  calibre  and  importance 
of  St.  Ephrem  and  St.  Nerses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  liturgical  books  of  the 
Copts  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians  and  Armenians, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  devotion  to 
Our  Ivady.  And  if  here  also  much  is 
taken  from  Greek  or  other  sources,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
faith  and  'devotion  of  those  with  whom 
these  prayers  were  in  daily  use.  For  this 
reason,  the  original  authorship  of  the 
liturgical  hymns  is  only  a  question  of 
secondary  interest. 

As  a  distinct  body,  the  Coptic  Church 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  troublous  days 
of  the  Monophysite  heresy  in  the  fifth 
century.  Up  to  that  time,  all  the  Christians 
of  Egypt  were  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
likely  enough  that,  at  least  in  some  parts, 
the  native  Egyptians  may  have  used 
their  own  language  in  the  sacred  liturgy 
from  a  much  earlier  date  ;  and  in  any 
case  it  must  have  been  employed  in 
private  prayers  and  instructions.  But  the 
practice,  if  it  existed  before,  was  greatly 
-extended  and  strengthened  by  the  division 
which  followed  upon  the  Monophysite 
heresy.  The  main  bady  of  the  native 
Egyptians,  being  unhappily  misled  or 
corrupted  by  the  heretics,  severed  them- 
selves from  the  orthodox,  or  so-called 
Melchites,  who  accepted  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  These  last  continued  to  use 
the  Greek  liturgy  ;  but  the  native 
Egyptians,  being  now  organized  as  a 
separate  body,  naturally  made  the  Coptic 
their  official  language.  The  division 
begun  at  that  early  date  endures  to  the 


present  day,  and  it  has  been  further  com- 
plicated by  the  great  Greek  schism. 

But  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  once 
orthodox  Greek  Church  is  now  schismatic, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Copts 
have  happily  been  brought  back  to  the 
one  fold.  I^ike  the  other  united  Easterns, 
these  Copts  retain  the  use  of  their  ancient 
liturgy;  but,  unlike  the  Catholic  Melchites 
and  Armenians,  they  have  no  patriarch  of 
their  own,  being  ruled  by  vicars-apostolic. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  this 
should  really  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful 
sign.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Holy  See  abstains  from  establishing  a 
fresh  Coptic  hierarchy,  in  the  hope  that 
the  main  body  of  the  schismatics  may  yet 
return  to  Catholic  unity,  and  the  existing 
succession  of  patriarchs  may  thus  become 
the  orthodox  line.  *  The  genuine  devotion 
to  our  Blessed  Lady  which  the  Copts 
display  in  their  liturgy  may  well  encourage 
us  in  cherishing  this  hope. 

For  our  first  proof  of  this  devotion,  let 
us  turn  to  the  sun  and  centre  of  the  whole 
liturgy — the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar. 
Joseph  A.  Assemani  has  printed  the  Coptic 
Mass  of  St.  Basil  in  the  second  part  of 
his  "Missale  Alexandrinum,'*  where  the 
text  is  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version. 
In  his  ''Codex  Liturgicus,"  the  same 
learned  editor  makes  use  of  the  ordinary 
Coptic  alphabet — z.  ^.,the  Uncial  Greek 
with  seven  additional  characters.  Here, 
however,  it  is  the  common  Greek  alphabet 
that  is  combined  with  the  Coptic  charac- 
ters. The  effect  produced  is  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  Turning  to  page  20 
of  this  edition,  we  find  a  rubric  directing 
the  priest  to  incense  the  image,  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  thrice,  and  say  the  following 
prayer:  "Rejoice,  O  Mary,  comely  dove, 
who  hast  brought  forth  for  us  God  the 
Word!  We  salute  thee  with  the  Angel 
Gabriel:  Hail,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee.  Rejoice,  O  Virgin,  true  Queen! 

*  vSee  "Les  Missions  Catholiques  d'Afrique,"  par 
le  Baron  L^on  Betliune,  p.  45. 
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Rejoice,  the  glory  of  our  race!  Thou  hast 
brought  forth  Emmanuel  for  us.  O  faithful 
advocate,  remember  us  before  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  that  He  may  forgive  us  our 
sins.'^  We  may  note  in  passing  that  for 
*'full  of  grace"  the  Coptic  translator,  as 
is  often  the  case,  has  preserved  the  Greek 
word  xexaptrijjtxivq.  The  true  Coptic  expres- 
sion would  be  ethmeh  en  hmot. 

Our  next  quotation  shall  be  from  a 
passage  in  the  Rite  of  Confirmation,  which 
may  be  found  in  that  liturgical  treasure- 
house,  the  "Codex  Iviturgicus"  of  Asse- 
mani  (lyib.  iii,  p.  96).  The  priest,  who  is 
blessing  the  person  confirmed,  makes  use 
of  the  following  words:  "Keep  him  in 
the  faith  without  stain,  by  the  intercession 
of  the  lyady  of  us  all,  the  pure  Theotocos, 
the  Holy  Mary ;  and  of  the  Precursor,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  all  the  choir  of  the  saints, 
and  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  martyrs 
and  cross-bearers.  Amen."  To  this  let  us 
add  another  extract  from  the  Mass  of  St. 
Basil:  "Thou  art  holy,  O  Son  of  God! 
Thou  art  holy,  O  Jesus  the  Christ !  And 
Thy  Mother  is  Mary,  the  Maiden,  the 
fair  dove;  Mary  the  Theotocos,  Mary  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  the  Christ!"*  This 
passage  is  especially  worthy  of  note, 
coming  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer 
in  praise  of  our  Divine  Lord.  Even  so  is 
all  true  devotion  to  Mary  a  part  of  the 
love  and  homage  that  we  owe  to  her  Son. 

These  stray  passages  in  the  missal  and 
ritual  might  well  be  enough  to  shpw  us 
that  the  Copts  are  not  wanting  in  devotion 
to  Our  lyady.  But  it  is  only  when  we 
turn  to  another  part  of  their  liturgy — the 
Marian  hymns  of  their  Office — that  we  are 
able  to  feel  the  depth  and  fulness  of  that 
devotion.  Among  their  chief  office-books 
we  find  the  Theotokia,  or  collections  of 
verses  in  honor  of  Mary,  such  as  may  be 
met  with  in  the  Greek  "Canons."  In  1764 
Raphael  Tuki  brought  out  an  edition  of 
the  Theotokia,  a  copy  of  which  now  lies 


Missile  A^exandriuum,"  pars,  ii,  p.  50. 


before  us.  It  is  a  fine  quarto  volume,  of 
some  three  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of 
large,  clear  type,  which  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  Propaganda  Press. 

The  Coptic  text  is  accompanied  through- 
out by  an  Arabic  version.  This  plan  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  transcribers  or 
printers  of  Coptic  office-books  and  missals, 
because  the  ancient  liturgical  language 
is  but  little  understood  among  the 
Egyptians  of  the  present  day.  The  volume 
is  entitled  "  Pi  Jom  ente  ni  Theotokia 
nem  Katataxis  ente  pi  Abot  Choiak  ?* 
(The  Book  of  the  Theotokia  and  the  Order 
of  the  Month  Choiak).  Turning  over  its 
pages,  we  come  upon  a  certain  number  of 
psalms  and  canticles,  and  some  prayers  to 
the  saints,  not  unlike  our  own  litanies. 
These,  however,  fill  but  a  small  part  of 
the  book,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God.  In  the  case  of  the  inci- 
dental passages  occurring  in  the  missal  or 
ritual,  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  any 
that  came  to  hand.  Here,  however,  we 
must  needs  be  content  with  a  seleotion. 
We  can  gather  only  a  few  of  the  flowers 
that  fill  this  fruitful  field.  To  give  all 
that  strike  us  by  their  beauty  or  force,  we 
should  have  to  transfer  a  great  part  of 
the  book  bodily  into  these  pages.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  understood  that  the  few 
passages  that  follow  are  simply  specimens 
of  the  whole  work.  And  though  they  are 
among  the  .best  in  the  book,  there  are 
many  more  which  do  not  yield  to  them  itt 
depth  of  devotion  or  felicity  of  language. 

We  begin  with  the  following  Theotokia 
for  P'riday,  because  we  happen  to  have 
independent  evidence  of  their  antiquity. 
It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  come 
upon  these  particular  hymns  in  a  small 
collection  of  Coptic  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum.  (Additional,  19,902.)  These  man- 
uscripts, which  are  liturgical  fragments 
dating  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  were  given  to  the  Museum 
Library  in    1854  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Yatman^ 
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who  had  them  from  M.  Barthdlemi,  of 
Cairo.  They  are  written  ou  parchment,  in 
a  beautiful,  clear  hand  ;  the  Coptic  text 
being,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  an 
Arabic  version.  The  metre  of  the  hymn 
is  indicated  by  marks  in  red  ink,  which 
divide  the  words  into  short  lines,  contain- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  no  more  than  four 
syllables.  In  the  following  translation  we 
keep  to  the  simple  rhymeless  measure 
employed  in  our  rendering  of  the  Syriac 
and  Armenian  hymns : 

"  Thou  art  blessed  among  women, 
Blessed  is  the  Fruit  thou  bearest, 
God's  own  Mother,  stainless  Maiden ; 
For  from  thee  the  Sun  of  Justice 
Cometh  forth,  the  mighty  Maker. 
'Neath  His  wings  salvation  dwelleth. 
What  was  ours.  He  took,  He  giveth 
Of  His  own  ;  for  this  we  praise  Him, 
Give  Him  glory  and  exalt  Him. 

*'  Thou  art  blest  above  the  heavens; 
Than  the  earth  thou  art  more  glorious : 
Thou  surpassest  all  our  thinking. 
Where  is  one  can  tell  thy  glory  ? 
None  are  like  thee.  Maiden  Mary. 
L/O !  the  angels  give  thee  glory ; 
See,  the  Seraphim  salute  thee ! 
He  that  sitteth  o'er  the  Cherubs 
tiometh  to  take  flesh  from  out  thee ; 
That  thereby  He  may  unite  us 
To  Himself,  for  His  sweet  mercy. 
What  was  ours,"  etc. 

"*'  Blest  art  thou,  O  Mary !  blessed 
Is  thy  Fruit,  O  Theotokos ! 
Maiden  glory  of  all  maidens ! 
For  He  taketh  flesh  from  out  thee. 
He  that  is  before  the  ages. 
ho !  from  out  thy  womb  He  cometh, 
Who  before  all  days  existed. 
See,  He  takes  our  flesh ;  and  giveth 
Unto  us  His  Holy  Spirit ; 
To  Himself  He  doth  unite  us, 
Through  His  own  exceeding  goodness. 
What  was  ours,"  etc. 

*'  Many  women  are  in  honor ; 
O'er  them  all  thou  art  exalted : 
Thou,  O  Mary  Theotokos, 
Art  the  glory  of  all  maidens ! 
Living  city,  where  the  Highest 
Made  His  dwelling ;  He  that  sitteth 
On  the  chariot  of  the  Cherubs, 
While  the  Seraphim  adore  Him. 
In  thy  arms  thou  dost  support  Him 
Who  all  flesh  in  mercy  feedeth. 
lyO !  He  sucks  thy  breast,  thou  givest 
Milk  to  Him,  our  God  and  Saviour, 


Who  doth  shepherd  us  forever. 
Wherefore,  let  us  sing  before  Him, 
Give  Him  glory  and  exalt  Him." 

The  above  verses  are  given  on  page 
121  of  the  Theotokia;  and,  but  for  the 
omission  of  a  pronoun  in  the  MSS., 
and  a  slight  variation  in  the  form  or 
spelling  of  a  few  words,  the  two  copies 
are  in  perfect  agreement.  This  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  Roman  edition  reproduces 
these  early  Coptic  prayers. 

Turning  back  to  an  earlier  page,  we 
take  as  our  last  specimens  the  following 
Theotokia  stanzas  for  Sunday  (pp.  68-70): 

"Thou  art  called,  O  Maiden  Mary ! 
Holy  flower  of  §weetest  odor. 
Blossom  from  the  root  upspringing 
Of  the  Prophets  and  the  Fathers ; 
Like  to  Aaron's  rod  that  blossomed. 
With  no  seed  of  man  thou  bearest. 
Maiden  still,  the  Word  Eternal. 
Wherefore,  do  we  give  thee  glory. 
Hail  thee  as  the  Theotokos. 
Pray  thy  Son  to  give  us  pardon. 

"  Than  all  saints,  thou  art  more  mighty. 
Full  of  grace,  do  thou  pray  for  us. 
Thou  art  higher  than  the  Fathers, 
And  more  glorious  than  the  Prophets ; 
And  thou  speakest  with  more  freedom 
Than  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphs ; 
For  thou  art  mankind's  true  glory, 
And  of  all  our  souls  the  guardian. 
For  our  sake  beseech  our  Saviour 
That  in  faith  He  may  confirm  us. 
Grant  us  grace,  our  sins  forgiving, 
Show  us  mercy  through  thy  pleading. 

'*  No  one  of  the  highest  spirits. 
Myriad  angels  and  archangels, 
To  thy  blessedness  attaineth. 
With  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  thy  glory, 
Thou  art  clothed  the  sun  outshining. 
Thou  art  brighter  than  the  Cherubs ; 
And  the  Seraphim  before  thee 
Wave  their  wings  in  exultation." 

Such  are  some  of  the  words,  or  at  least 
an  echo  of  the  words,  wherewith  the  Coptic 
Christians  hymn  the  praise  of  the  Maiden 
Mother.  The  thoughts  are,  for  the  most 
part,  so  easy  to  grasp  that  we  may  trust 
that  our  rendering,  however  imperfect, 
gives  the  true  meaning  of  the  original. 
And  these  simple  songs  of  praise  are  not 
like   the   masterpieces   of   Greek   poetry. 
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whose  beauty  of  form  no  translator  can 
hope  to  emulate.  Yet,  even  here,  some- 
thing must  needs  be  sacrificed  in  the 
rendering.  There  is  a  certain  undefinable 
charm  in  the  rugged  simplicity  of  Coptic 
style,  and  in  the  thought  that  this  last 
remuant  of  what  was  once  the  tongue  of 
a  mighty  empire  still  lives  on  in  the 
sacred  liturgy.  And,  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  dialect  and  the 
changes  of  time,  there  must  yet  be  many 
words  familiar  to  Mary  in  her  Egyptian 
exile  that  are  thus  wafted  to  her  heavenly 
throne  in  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FI,0RA    HAINES    I^OUGHEAD,   AUTHOR  OP   "THE 

MAN  WHO  WAS   GUII^TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

CIvAIM,"   ETC. 


XII. — An  Unexpected  Encounter. 

OUVE,  I  had  a  delightful  caller  while 
you  were  out!"  cried  Janet,  as  Miss 
Dalrymple  returned  from  the  Whiffletrees 
one  afternoon,  bringing  with  her  the  care- 
worn, wearied  face  that  she  invariably 
wore  after  these  visits. 

*' Indeed!" 

''A  charming  woman — a  Mrs.  Lester. 
She  had  heard  of  you  through  some  of 
our  new  friends,  and  came  to  invite  you 
to  play  at  a  musicale  at  her  house  next 
Friday  night" 

**How  much  will  she  pay  me?" 

*' Olive  Dalrymple!" 

**I  am  sick  of  being  patronized  without 
adequate  compensation.  The  Whiffletrees 
are  enough  for  me,  and  I  am  oppressed  by 
a  painful  consciousness  that  I  have  let 
myself  go  to  them  too  cheap.  Hereafter, 
such  matters  shall  be  a  question  of  dollars 
and  cents.  People  who  want  me  must 
bid  high." 

"But,  Olive,  this  is  a  lady — as  true  and 
sweet  a  woman  as  I  ever  saw.   I  am  sure 


that  she  means  it  as  a  delicate  recognition 
of  your  ability;  and  she  has  fulfilled  every 
exaction  of  courtesy,  even  to  including  all 
of  us  in  the  invitation." 

' '  You  and  Cliffe  may  go. " 

"Olive,"  said  Janet,  coaxingly,  coming 
up  close  to  the  tired  and  irritated  girl,  and 
removing  her  hat,  while  she  stroked  her 
glossy  dark  hair,— "Olive,  our  sugar  gave 
out  to-day,  and  we  shall  have  no  Staff  of 
Ivife  to  lean  upon  if  we  do  not  get  a  sack 
of  flour  sometime  next  week.  I— I  don't 
approve  of  your  mercenary  tone  at  all, 
Olive;  but  if  you  should  play  very  nicely 
—and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  one  there 
to  compare  with  you,— it  might  lead  to 
your  finding  some  pupils." 

"You  little  schemer!"  cried  Olive, 
while  she  caught  one  of  the  little  hands 
and  pressed  it  against  her  hot  forehead. 
"But,  child,  how  hard  and  rough  your 
hands  are  getting !  Is  it  the  sweeping,  or 
burning  them  so  often  on  that  horrible 
gas  range?  " 

"It  isn't  the  range  at  all.  Don't  libel 
that!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  eagerly  defend- 
ing the  occupation  so  congenial  to  her. 
"It  is  only  that  one  finger.  The  button- 
holes do  *it." 

"The  buttonholes!" 

"Yes,  Olive,  the  buttonholes.  But  Cliffe 
is  not  to  know,  so  long  as  we  can  keep 
it  from  him.  I  have  taken  a  lot  of  shirts 
to  finish  for  an  up-town  firm.  They  pay 
me  extra,  because  I  make  such  beautiful 
ones.  I  am  going  to  make  lots  of  money. 
A  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  every  dozen 
shirts.  There  are  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  buttonholes  in  a  dozen  shirts, 
and  thirty-six  buttons  to  sew  on,  aside 
from  the  gussets— twenty-four  of  them. 
By  rising  very  early,  and  working  very 
steadily,  and  sitting  up  very  late,  I  think 
I  might  almost  finish  half  a  dozen  shirts 
in  a  day.  Think  of  it !  Some  firms  pay 
only  seventy-five  cents." 

"O  Janet!" 

The   girls   laughed    merrily,   as  Janet 
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pointed  otrt  the  brilliant  possibilities  of 
her  new  occupation ;  still  there  was  a 
suspicion  of  moisture  in  Olivers  eyes. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  my  impatience  with 
the  poor  Whiffletrees ;  and  I  will  dress  my 
prettiest,  and  behave  my  sweetest,  and  go 
to  your  Mrs.  Ivcster's  musicale^  prepared 
to  play  my  best,"  she  said,  contritely. 

*'What  a  beautiful  place!  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  be  matched  anywhere  in 
the  world,"  exclaimed  Olive,  the  follow- 
ing Friday  night,  as  she  stopped  on  the 
upper  terrace  of  the  picturesque  grounds 
surrounding  Mrs.  I^ester's  house,  on  the 
northernmost  slope  of  Russian  Hill. 

The  prospect  before  her  justified  her 
exclamation.  Far  beneath,  the  waters  of 
the  bay  sparkled  in  the  moonlight;  the 
rocky  fortress  of  Alcatraz  rose  from  mid- 
water,  like  some  enchanted  isle ;  dim, 
purple  shadows  against  the  northern  sky 
defined  the  mountainous  mainland ;  a 
bank  of  fog,  adrift,  moved  slowly  across  the 
channel  like  a  spectral  fleet  from  unknown 
shores;  and  the  new  moon  left  a  path  like 
a  bright  garment  trailing  through  the 
rocky  gateway  where  the  waters  of  the 
Golden  Gate  merge  in  the  infinite  sea. 

**I  wonder  who  are  here?  I  hope  they 
are  nice  people.  It  looks  like  a  nice 
house,"  said  Olive,  surveying  the  modest 
dwelling,  with  its  old-fashioned,  sloping 
roofs,  quaint  gables,  and  generous  array 
of  low,  broad  windows,  framing  so  many 
exquisite  pictures  by  day.  • 

"They  say  all  Bohemia,  or  at  least  the 
better  portion  of  it, will  be  here,"  rejoined 
Clifie, 

**I  should  think  that  it  might  present 
a  very  bizarre  effect,"  remarked  Olive, 
thinking  of  Miss  Twitcham  with  her 
tattered  gowns,  the  Major  with  his  cavalier 
cloak,  Graham  in  his  seedy  clothes,  Mr. 
Lindsay  with  his  paint-daubed  coat  and 
skull-cap,  and  the  less  reputable  rag-tag- 
and-bobtail  that  shuffle  about  the  out- 
skirts of  the  delectable  region. 

But  the  interior  of  the  house  was  as 


attractive  as  the  exterior,  with  spacious 
rooms  finished  in  natural  woods,  rich-hued 
rugs  and  skins  deadening  the  footfalls  on 
the  polished  floors,  well-chosen  pictures 
on  the  walls,  and  a  company  of  dignified 
and  well-bred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  -there. 

The  hostess  was  a  gracious,  brown-eyed 
woman,  of  middle  age,  with  a  bright, 
magnetic  manner,  and  a  face  that  had  the 
rare  and  dear  quality  of  perfect  sincerity. 

'*  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming, 
Miss  Dalrymple  ! "  extending  her  hand, 
with  a  winning  smile.  "We  shall  hope 
to  hear  from  you  later  in  the  evening. 
We  are  going  -to  have  a  treat  now. 
Mrs.  Meredith  is  about  to  give  us  an 
improvisation." 

Even  as  she  ceased  speaking  a  few  low 
chords  sounded,  and  a  brilliant  burst  of 
melody  filled  the  room.  It  was  a  call  to 
battle,  and  close  upon  the  inspiring  notes 
came  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  measured 
cadence  of  marching  feet  ;  then  the 
tumult  and  fury  of  battle,  the  distant 
roar  of  artillery,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
dauntless  cry  of  the  warrior,  the  mad 
shout  of  victory ;  a  hushed  and  solemn 
strain — the  slow  procession  of  the  dead : 
the  wail  of  orphans,  the  sharper  grief 
of  wives  and  mothers,  the  feeble  lament 
of  the  aged,  the  anthem-like  notes  of  a 
nation's  dirge.  There  followed  a  slow, 
measured  chant,  gradually  gaining  in 
strength  and  power,  and  expanding  at 
last  into  a  high  harmony,  the  expression 
of  enduring  peace. 

"It  can  not  be  a  woman,"  whispered 
Olive  Dalrymple,  who  was  herself  a  musi- 
cian of  no  mean  order.  "It  is  impossible 
that  any  woman  should  play  with  such 
a  touch." 

She  drew  her  brother  a  little  to  one 
side,  to  secure  a  glimpse  of  the  player.  It 
was  a  woman,  and  a  very  small  and  deli- 
cate woman,  who  drooped  over  the  key- 
board as  she  ceased  playing,  as  if  the  efl'jrt 
had  exhausted  her;   but,  after  a  moment 
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of  rest,  she  yielded  to  the  desire  of  the 
-company  and  again  touched  the  ke}S. 
The  slender  hands  flashed  up  and  down 
the  board  with  a  touch  so  light  that  they 
seemed  to  play  amid  the  bits  of  ivory  as 
the  sunlight  glances  on  rippling  water. 
She  was  playing  one  of  Beethoven's 
magnificent  sonatas;  and  the  air  was  one 
great  throb  of  melody,  pierced  through 
and  through  with  pain. 

Olive  Dalrymple  almost  held  her  breath 
as  she  listened.  To  think  that  a  woman 
could  play  like  that!  She  had  enjoyed 
some  opportunities  for  hearing  good 
music.  On  one  never-to-be-forgotten  day 
she  had  heard  I^iszt  for  a  sublime  hour ; 
but,  although  he  had  held  her  entranced 
with  his  wonderful  genius,  she  could  not 
understand  him,  and  had  come  away 
excited  and  dissatisfied.  This  woman's 
music  was  intelligible,  for  it  spoke  the 
language  of  all  human  emotion. 

The  last  notes  of  the  music  died  away, 
and  the  hostess  stepped  forward  and  spoke 
to  the  player  as  she  arose.  They  were 
coming  straight  across  the  floor  to  where 
the  Dalrymples  stood.  What  an  exquisite, 
flower-like  face  the  pianist  had! — so  pure 
and  yet  so  pale  and  delicate  that  it 
reminded  one  of  the  spirit-faces  looking 
through  the  clouds  in  dim  old  paintings. 

*' Mrs.  Meredith,"  their  hostess  was 
saying,  '*I  want  to  introduce  to  you  Miss 
Olive  Dalrymple,  a  young  music- teacher, 
who  is  a  stranger  here  " 

*'I  once  knew  an  Olive  Dalrymple," 
said  the  little  woman  dreamily,  looking 
Olive  through  and  through  with,  her 
wonderful,  searching  eyes.  Then  she  took 
Olive's  hand  in  a  firm,  delicate  grasp.  '*It 
is  Olive  Dalrymple! " 

' '  lyetty  Southey  ! ' '  exclaimed  Olive, 
remembering  a  sallow  girl,  older  than 
herself,  who  had  been  a  fellow-pupil  of 
her  own,  years  before,  under  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pianists  in  the  country. 
What  had  the  years  done  for  Letty,  that 
her  face  should  have  grown  so  beautiful. 


and  her  eyes  should  gain  that  strange 
command  that  seemed  to  read  the  soul 
and  lay  bare  one's  inmost  thoughts? 

''Olive  Dalrymple,  and  teaching  music 
here?  My  dear,  what  does  this  mean?" 
,  All  the  people  about  were  listening, 
among  them  several  that  Olive  knew. 
Cliffe  met  the  questioning  gaze  of  Vesta 
Mathieu's  eyes,  and  his  own  quailed. 
Why  did  Miss  Dalrymple  tremble  and 
flush,  and  look  so  deprecatingly  at  her 
old  friend? 

"Don't  ask  me,  Letty.  You  know  what 
sad  financial  reverses  overtake  people  in 
Wall  Street  everyday." 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  muttered  Major 
Romney  to  a  friend.  "Exactly  as  I  have 
said  all  along.  They  are  relations  of  that 
rich  old  Dalrymple  of  New  York,  the 
ship-broker.  Quarrelled  with  their  friends, 
or  something  of  the  kind ;  depend  upon  it.'  * 

' '  You  must  come  and  see  me,  my  dear. 
We  all  know  what  it  is  for  a  young  girl 
to  make  her  way  in  the  world.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  help  you." 

"Miss  Dalrymple,"  whispered  the 
hostess,  ' '  may  I  ask  a  very  great  favor  of 
you?  A  young  friend  of  mine  is  about  to 
sing.  She  has  never  appeared  before  an 
audience  of  any  size  before.  Signer  Enrico, 
who  was  to  have  played  her  accompani- 
ments, was  too  ill  to  come  out  to-night. 
Would  you  be  so  obliging — " 

Olive  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity. 

"Mrs.  Lester,  I  will  gladly  oblige  you, 
if  you  will  do  me  a  favor  in  return.  I^et 
me  play  all  the  accompaniments,  but 
please  do  not  call  on  me  for  anything  else. ' * 

"  But  we  wanted  to  hear  from  you. 
Miss  Dalrymple.  Your  ability  is  highly 
spoken  of." 

"I  can  not  try  to  entertain  people* who 
have  listened  to  Mrs.  Meredith." 

The  girl  spoke  with  such  frank  humility 
that  the  lady  could  not  deny  her. 

The  young  girl  who  sang  had  a  rich 
contralto,  very  full  and  sweet,  and  wholly 
uncultivated.     To    listen     to    it    in     its 
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untrained  state  was  like  having  a  glimpse 
of  some  superb  gem,  uncut,  or  hearing 
some  rare  song  bird  before  it  was  pent 
behind  prison  bars. 

As  the  last  notes  of  the  singer  died 
away,  Olive,  looking  up  to  nod  a  smiling 
approval  to  the  shy  girl  singer,  was  startled 
by  the  apparition  of  a  pair  of  deep-set 
eyes  and  a  drooping  moustache,  suddenly 
interposed  between  them. 

'**Songster  !'**    said    a    hollow   voice. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  ! ' ' 

'"Songster!"' 

**0h!  is  it  you,  Mr.  Sutherland?  You 
should  not  come  upon  one  so  suddenly.'* 

'"Songster!"'  repeated  the  poet. 

<  <  Try '  youngster, ' ' '  said  Olive,  severely. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Dalrymple.  The 
inspiration  just  came  upon  me,"  answered 
the  poet,  vigorously  scribbling  in  a  little 
gilt-edged  book. 

Twice  again  that  evening  was  Miss 
Dalrymple  called  upon  to  supply  the  poet's 
missing  rhyme.  The  third  time  she  saw 
him  coming  she  fled  in  dismay. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  company  that 
evening  there  -lingered  a  young  man  who 
had  called  to  see  the  hostess  for  a  moment, 
and  who  had  refused  a  pressing  invitation 
to  stay.  He  was  a  man  who  had  a  missi'on 
to  fulfil,  and  until  his  work  was  accom- 
plished he  felt  that  he  had  no  part  in 
any  social  assemblage.  Turning  to  go,  he 
mistook  a  curtained  recess  for  the  way 
he  had  come,  and  was  startled  to  find  that 
the  quiet  nook  had  another  occupant. 

An  old  man  ^t  there,  in  the  half  light, 
looking  so  sad  and  aged  and  out  of  tune 
with  the  gay  company,  that  the  stranger 
was  touched  by  his  look  of  loneliness, 
and  ^loitered  for  a  moment,  as  if  half 
inclined  to  reconsider  his  purpose  and 
lend  this  lonely  old  man  his  company. 
The  latter  saw  his  hesitation,  and  inter- 
preted it  wrongly. 

' '  Do  not  go  out  on  my  account, ' '  he  said : 
"there  is  plenty  of  room  for  us  both. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  well  for  an  old  man  like 


myself  to  sit  alone  ;  but  when  age  comes 
upon  us,  we  become  the  slaves  of  moods 
that  we  seek  in  our  youth.  Sir,"  he 
added,  turning  sharply  around  and  facing 
fhe  intruder,  ' '  you  are  still  a  young  man 
and  unmarried  ?  ' ' 

The  stranger  bowed  assent. 

"  Then  take  my  advice,  and  have  wife, 
home  and  children.  Hold  fast  to  every 
tie  that  God  and  nature  bestow  upon 
you.  The  saddest  fate  a  man  can  meet  is 
a  lonely  old  age — a  lonely  old  age." 

The  stranger  seemed  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer  to  this  admonition ;  but  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  quick  movement 
outside,  a  rustle  of  woman's  garments, 
and  Olive  Dalrymple  hurried  into  the 
recess,  smiling  gladly  at  sight  of  the  old 
gentleman. 

"O  Mr.  I^indsay,  please  save  me!  He 
is  following  me." 

"Who?" 

All  the  chivalry  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  gray  old  artist  was  aroused. 

"Our — our  poet.  He  wants  a  rhyme — 
the  fourth  one  this  evening.  I  know  it 
is  rank  treachery  to  evade  him  this  way, 
but — here  he  comes !  " 

She  drew  back  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain. 

Mr.  lyindsay'^  spirits  had  risen  at  sight  of 
the  gay  ybung  face  and  her  merry  appeal. 

"We  will  defend  you  with  our  lives, 
if  necessary,  my  dear.  How  would  it  do 
to  dispatch  him  here  ?  It  is  an  excellent 
place  for  the  successful  commission  of 
such  a  crime.  If  I  only  had  the  Major's 
bowie-knife  now!  Sutherland  has  such  a 
beautiful  scalp  lock." 

Olive  smothered  her  laughter  in  the 
folds  of  the  curtain,  while  •  the  stranger 
calmly  advanced  to  meet  the  poet. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  please!  Is  Miss 
Dalrymple  here?" 

"Miss  Dalrymple?  Excuse  me,  I  am 
not  acquainted  here.  How  may  the  young 
lady  be  recognized  ?  " 

"She  is  a  very — yes,  I  think  I  may  say 
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a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  sir,  with  raven 
hair,  and  she  has  the  most  remarkable 
faculty  for  rhymes.  I  have  a  particularly 
hard  word,  sir,  and  I  know  she  would 
deeply  regret  being  unable  to   aid  me.*' 

''I  have  seen  no  beautiful  young  lady 
with  raven  hair  and  a  passion  for  helping 
poets  to  find  rhymes." 

**Then  pardon  me  for  intruding  upon 
you,  sir." 

*  But  no  sooner  had  the  troubled  poet 
retreated  than  Miss  Dalrymple  stepped 
out  from  her  hiding-place,  flushed  and 
indignant. 

*' You  have  taken  a  great  liberty,  sir.  I 
hope  you  cleaned  up  the  studio  floor 
faithfully  the.  other  day." 

The  stranger  received  this  scathing 
rebuke  in  amazed  silence.  When  she  had 
finished  speaking,  he  bowed  to  the  old 
painter,  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  lady, 
and  withdrew. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


The  Passion  of  Vivia  Perpetua. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 
II. 

SUCH  is  the  diary  of  Perpetua  and 
the  history  of  her  painful  imprison- 
ment, of  her  combats,  and  of  the  torture 
of  her  heart,  wounded  in  the  deepest  and 
strongest  sentiments  of  nature — her  filial- 
and  maternal  love.  Of  her  husband  she 
makes  no  mention,  either  because  he  was 
no  longer  amongst  the  living,  or,  more 
probably,  because,  being  a  pagan  like  her 
father,  he  had  abandoned  her.  Taking  up 
the  thread  of  the  touching  narrative, 
we  will  relate  the  story  of  her  last  combat 
and  that  of  her  companions. 

The  acts  of  their  martyrdom  inform 
us  that  Secundulus  was  called  from  the 
prison  to  heaven  ;  and  Felicitas,  who  was 
gone  eight  months  with  child,  was  very 
uneasy,  fearing  that  her  martyrdom  would 


be  deferred  on  account  of  her  condition ; 
for  the  Roman  laws  forbade  the  execution 
of  a  woman  with  child  until  after  she  was 
delivered.  Her  companions  also  grieved 
at  the  thought  of  leaving  so  dear  a  sister 
alone  on  the  field  of  battle.  Therefore, 
three  days  before  the  games,  all  joined 
her  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  with  many 
tears  and  sighs;  and  she  was  presently 
attacked  with  the  pangs  of  childbirth. 
She  could  not  conceal  her  sufierings,  and 
one  of  the  guards  said  to  her : 

!'0  thou  who  dost  now  cry  out  so  with 
pain,  what  wilt  thou  do  when  thou  art 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  although  when 
thou  didst  refuse  to  offer  sacrifice  thou 
didst  speak  bravely  enough  ? ' ' 

She  replied:  ''Now  it  is  I  that  suffer; 
then  Another  will  be  in  me  who  will  suffer 
for  me,  because  I  shall  suffer  for  Him." 
An  answer  inspired  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  saints. 

Soon  afterward  Felicitas  was  delivered 
of  a  little  girl,  which  a  sister  of  the  holy 
martyr  took  to  nurse  and  to  raise  as 
her  own. 

It  was  the  custom  amongst  the  Romans 
that  the  last  meal  taken  by  those  con- 
demned to  the  beasts,  called  cena  libera^ 
should  be  in  public.  The  martyrs  turned 
this  meal  into  a  Christian  agapcs.  Great 
numbers  of  people  came  to  witness  the 
scene,  and  the  martyrs  reproached  them 
for  their  shameless  curiosity ;  they  threat- 
ened them  with  the  judgments  of  God, 
and  declared  their  own  happiness  in 
having  to  suffer  for  Jesus  Christ.  Saturus 
said  to  them: 

' '  Will  not  to-morrow  suffice  for  you  to 
look  upon  those  whom  you  hate  so  much  ? 
To-day  you  pretend  to  be  our  friends, 
and  to-morrow  you  will  declare  yourselves 
our  enemies.  But  look  us  well  in  the 
face,  so  that  you  may  recognize  us  on  the 
day  of  judgment." 

At  these  words  many  withdrew  out  of 
shame,  and  amongst  them  several  were 
converted. 
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The  day  of  victory  dawned  at  length , 
and  the  martyrs,  their  faces  radiant  with 
joy  and  their  hearts  beating  fast,  not 
with  fear,  but  with  desire  and  jubilation, 
marched  to  the  amphitheatre  as  if  they 
were  going  toward  heaven.  The  three 
men  went  first ;  the  noble  Vivia  Perpetua 
followed  majestic  and  triumphant,  as 
was  becoming  a  matron  of  Christ  most 
dear  to  Him  ;  and  she  kept  her  eyes  mod- 
estly cast  down,  to  hide  their  brilliancy 
from  the  sight  of  others.  At  her  side 
walked  Felicitas,  who  thanked  God  that 
she  had  been  delivered  in  time  to  join 
her  companions  in  meeting  the  beasts. 
The  heroic  servant  rejoiced  that  she 
was  passing  from  the  pangs  of  maternity 
to  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  in  order 
to  be  purified  in  a  baptism  of  her  life's 
blood. 

When  the  prisoners  had  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  ministers 
of  justice  attempted  to  make  the  men 
assume  the  garments  of  priests  of  Saturn, 
and  the  women  those  of  priestesses  of 
Ceres ;  but  the  martyrs  were  firm  in  their 
refusal,  and  answered  : 

*'We  have  come  here  of  our  own 
accord,  because  we  would  not  allow  our 
liberty  to  be  infringed  upon.  We  willingly 
give  up  our  lives  sooner  than  do  what 
you  require.^* 

The  tribune  recognized  the  justice  of 
their  protest,  and  allowed  them  to  retain 
their  own  clothes. 

Perpetua  intoned  the  canticle  that  she 
had  heard  in  her  vision  when  she  trampled 
on  the  head  of  the  Ethiopian ;  and  Revo- 
catus,  Saturninus,  and  Saturus,  turning 
to  the  populace  who  came  as  spectators, 
bade  them  beware  of  the  chastisements 
of  God.  Then  having  come  into  the 
presence  of  Hilarion,  by  gestures  and 
voice  they  said  to  him : 

*'Thou  dost  condemn  us  now,  but  take 
care  lest  God  one  day  condemn  thee. ' ' 

The  people  hearing  this,  arose  in  fury, 
and  began  to  shout  to  have  them  scourged 


by  running  the  gauntlet  between  the 
hunters.  *  The  martyrs  rejoiced  in  the 
Lord  that  they  were  found  worthy  to 
suffer  what  He  Himself  had  suffered  for 
love  of  us. 

He  that  said,  **Ask  and  you  shall 
receive,'^  disposed  it  so  that  each  one  of 
the  martyrs  consummated  his  sacrifice 
by  the  kind  of  death  that  he  desired.  For 
as  they  were  talking  together  of  thejr 
coming, struggle,  Saturninus  expressed  the 
desire  to  be  exposed  to  every  kind  of  wild 
beast  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  glorious 
crown ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  games 
it  happened  that  both  he  and  Revocatus, 
after  having  been  bitten  by  a  leopard^ 
were  torn  by  a  bear  and  dragged  all  over 
the  floor  of  the  arena. 

Saturus,  who  did  not  fear  the  bear, 
hoped  to  receive  his  crown  through  the 
bites  of  a  leopard.  A  wild  boar  was  let 
loose  on  him ;  but  the  animal  turned  on 
his  guard,  and  wounded  him  so  badly  that 
the  unfortunate  man  died  in  a  few  days  ; 
whilst  he  did  Saturus  no  other  harm  than 
to  drag  him  over  a  part  of  the  arena.  He 
was  then  placed  on  a  bridge  and  exposed 
to  a  bear ;  but  the  bear,  instead  of  rushing 
on  him,  would  not  even  come  out  of  his 
den ;  and  so  he  was  again  removed  from 
the  arena  safe  and  sound. 

There  yet  remained  the  two  young 
women,  who  before  entering  the  arena 
had  to  suffer  a  torment  worse  than  any 
death.  The  executioners  stripped  them, 
and  wrapped  them  in  a  kind  of  net  which 
hardly  covered  them,  and  they  were  thus 
conducted  to  be  mocked  in  the  arena. 
But  a  sense  of  humanity  and  of  horror 
was  awakened  in  the  people,  who  uttered 
a  shout  of  deep  indignation.  The  women 
were  therefore  made  to  retire  from  the 
amphitheatre   and  to   resume   their   own 


*  This  name  was  given  to  certain  ministers  of 
the  public  games,  who  were  ranged  in  double  file, 
holding  in  their  hands  leather  whips  tipped  with 
little  leaden  bullets,  with  which  they  struck  ther 
prisoners  as  the  latter  passed  between  the  ranks. 
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garments,  and    then   they    were   brought 
back  to  the  arena. 

A  savage  cow,  which  had  been  goaded 
against  them,  attacked  Perpetua  fiercely, 
and  tossed  her  in  the  air.  She  fell  down  on 
her  side,  but  she  immediately  sat  up  again; 
and,  perceiving  that  her  dress  was  torn 
so  as  to  expose  her  side,  more  sensible  to 
modesty  than  to  pain,  she  gathered  her 
clothes  together  so  as  to  cover  her  body. 
When  the  ministers  came  to  take  her  up, 
she  rearranged  her  garments  and  tied  up 
her  hair,  which  had  fallen  loose ;  thinking 
it  unbecoming  that  a  martyr  should 
suffer  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her, 
as  if  she  were  in  mourning  in  the  midst 
of  her  triumph. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  therefore  ;  and 
seeing  that  Felicitas  had  been  thrown 
down  and  trampled  on,  she  went  to  her, 
and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  helped  her 
to  rise.  And  thus  the  two  stood  expecting 
to  be  again  delivered  to  the  beasts ;  but 
the  people  would  not  allow  it,  and  they 
Vere  removed  to  the  Porta  Sanavivaria. 

There  Perpetua  was  met  by  a  certain 
Rusticus,  a  catechumen,  who  was  very 
much  attached  to  her.  She,  like  a  person 
awaking  from  a  dream — so  entirely  had 
her  soul  been  absorbed  in  God, — looking 
around  her,  said  to  the  crowd,  which 
observed  her  with  astonishment: 

''Well,  when  are  we  to  be  exposed  to 
the  savage  cow?" 

And  when  she  was  told  that  it  had 
already  been  done,  she  could  hardly  believe 
it,  until  the  rents  in  her  dress  and  her 
wounds  convinced  her. 

Then  summoning  her  brother  and  the 
catechumen,  she  said  to  them : 

''Stand  firm  in  your  faith,  love  one 
another,  and  be  not  frightened  by  our 
suflferings." 

At  another  gate  of  the  amphitheatre, 
Saturus  made  a  similar  exhortation  to 
the  soldier  Pudens,  saying  to  him  : 

' '  Thou  seest  that,  as  I  foretold  thee,  I 
have  not  yet  felt  the  tusks  or  claws  of  any 


wild  beast.  Believe  in  my  words  therefore. 
And  now  I  tell  thee  that  I  am  about  to  be 
called  back  into  the  amphitheatre,  where 
the  teeth  of  a  leopard  will  be  my  death.'' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  games  he  was, 
iu  fact,  summoned' again  to  the  battlefield 
and  exposed  to  a  leopard,  which  inflicted 
on  him  a  deep  wound,  whence  the  blood 
gushed  forth  in  torrents.  Seeing  this,  the 
pagans  cried  out  in  mockery,  ^^  Salvus^ 
nam  lotus  f''  (He  is  saved  because,  he  is 
washed ! )  thus  ridiculing  the  Christians' 
baptism.  lyittle  did  they  know  how  true 
it  was  that  he  was  saved  because  washed 
in  his  own  blood. 

Meanwhile  Saturus  said  to  Pudens : 

"Farewell,  my  friend!  Be  mindful  of 
my  faith ;  let  not  my  death  trouble,  but  let 
it  rather  comfort  thee."  And  thus  saying 
he  took  oflf  Pudens'  ring,  dipped  it  in  his 
own  blood,  and  handed  it  back,  saying, 
"  Keep  this  heritage  of  my  faith  as  a 
treasure — this  memento  of  my  blood."  So 
saying  he  expired. 

The  people,  eager  to  continue  feasting 
their  eyes  on  wounds  and  blood,  shouted 
aloud  for  the  Christians  to  be .  brought 
again  into  the  amphitheatre,  that  they 
might  behold  them  in  their  agony  and 
death. 

At  this  the  martyrs  arose  promptly  ; 
they  embraced,  kissing  one  another  on 
the  forehead,  to  consummate  their  sacrifice 
by  this  solemn  pledge  of  peace.  Then, 
marching  into  the  middle  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, they  received  the  stroke  of  death 
from  the  gladiators,  silent  and  motionless. 
But  Vivia  Perpetua,  for  whom,  it  seems, 
greater  •  sufferings  were  reserved,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  an  inexperienced  and  clumsy 
gladiator,  who  only  wounded  her.  A  cry 
escaped  her;  and  taking  hold  of  the 
trembling  hand  of  the  gladiator,  she 
guided  it  to  the  spot  where  he  should 
strike ;  and  at  the  second  blow  she  fell  to 
the  ground  dead. 

What  heroism  in  Vivia  Perpetua,  who, 
aided  by  grace,  rose  superior  to  pain,  tor- 
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ments,  and  death,  and  even  to  the  dearest 
instincts  of  nature,  all  of  which  she  was 
called  upon  to  immolate  for  the  sake  of 

Jesus!  And  yet  she  had  been  a  Christian 

for  only  a   few  days.    What    a  splendid  

testimony   to   the   truth    of   Christianity      O OKS  the  world  call  him  a  hero ?   No! 

and  to  the  divinity  of  Christ!  It  has  never  heard  of  thi.*;  mnnt  on/i 

In  truth,  only  a  God  could  inspire  in 

men  such  a  love  of  Him  as  surpasses  all 

other  loves,  a  strength   above    nature,  a 

spirit   of  sacrifice   which   makes   a   man 

forget  himself  entirely  for  Him.    Only  a 

God  could  attract  to  Himself  all  that  is 

most  beautiful,  grand  and  sublime  in  the 

moral  world;  and  attract  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  purest  souls,  the  most 
generous  hearts,  and  the  most  enlightened 
minds  in  every  age,  should  give  themselves 
to  Him  with  all  the  powers  of  their  soul. 
Finally,  only  a  God  could  work  that 
wonder — the  witness  borne  to  Him  by  the 
blood  of  a  laurel-crowned  army  of  millions 
and  millions  of  martyrs,  whom  the  Church 
reckons  from  the  time  of  her  birth  to  our 


days;  and  martyrs  of  every  age,  even 
those  who  are  weakest  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world  —  delicate  virgins,  tender 
children,  noble  matrons,  who,  like  Vivia 
Perpetua,  hastened  in  joyful  crowds  to 
meet  scourges,  wounds,  and  death. 

He  who  does  not  see  the  work  of  God 
in  this  triumph  of  grace  over  nature,  will 
never  be  able  to  explain  the  phenomenon, 
— a  phenomenon  which  has  been  repeated 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  which  beyond 
all  others  succeeded  in  bringing  down  the 
pride  of  the  pagan  world  to  the  feet  of  the 
Martyr  of  Golgotha,  and  in  making  the 
Cross  triumph  on  the  ruins  of  idolatry. 
Surely  Tertullian  had  reason  to  say : 
' '  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  Christians." 


The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which 
Our  Lord  was  sold  equalled  in  value 
about  eighteen  dollars  and  .thirty-six  cents 
of  American  money. 


never  heard  of  this  monk,  and  so 
No  monument  speaks  of  his  honored  name ; 
His  life  is  not  writ  on  the  roll  of  fame ; 
His  fasts  and  his  vigils  on  bended  knees 
Are  enshrined  in  no  poet's  melodies; 
No  records  tell  of  the  deeds  that  he' 
Hath  done  in  his  mute  obscurity, 
Sowing  the  seedlets  or  tilling  the  sward, 
As  he  toiled  for  the  glory  of  Christ  the  iord. 

The  Mount  was  a  wilderness  ere  he  came, 
With  eyes  aglow  and  a  heart  aflame. 
To  live  for  God  in  this  solitude: 
Fair  gardens  he  wrought  out  of  waste  and 

wood, 
The  horn  of  plenty  shed  fruitage  around 
Wherever  his  footprints  marked  the  ground ; 
The  barren  slopes  at  the  touch  of  his  hand 
Turned  to  meadows  and  pasture  land. 
Growing  more  fertile  and  fair  alway— 
Thanks  to  the  Abbot  of  Melleray. 

The  hours  that  he  spent  in  his  cloistered  cell 
Were  given  to  Christ,  whoni  he  loved  full  well; 
His  faith  waxed  strong  in  that  love's  white 

glow. 
And  his  heart  grew  pure  as  the  virgin  snow. 
At  each  morning's  Mass  in  the  sanctuary 
His  tears  were  the  beads  of  a  Rosary, 
On  which  he  prayed  in  alb  and  stole 
For  the  poor  man's  weal  and  the  sinner's  soul. 
Oh,  each  day  and  'night,  and  each  night  and 

day. 
So  prayed  the  Abbot  of  Melleray  ! 

Five  decades  thus  lived  this  righteous  man, 
When,  just  as  the  sun  one  dawn  began 
To  shine,  his  soul  from  the  body  flew, 
lyike  a  sword  that  pierces  its  scabbard  through.* 
In  the  Lord's  vineyard  he  shall  toil  no  more — 
His  vigils  and  fasts  and  orisons  o'er; 
A  sweet  smile,  full  of  a  holy  grace, 
Illumined  the  Abbot's  pallid  face, 

*  A  Trappist  monastery  in  a  mountainous  district 
of  the  Co.  Waterford,  Ireland ;  the  Abbot  of  which 
reclaimed  the  waste  lands,  and  turned  the  desert 
into  a  pasturage  for  flocks  and  herds. 
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As,  coffinless,  shroudless,  they  laid  his  clay 
In  a  grave  in  the  Abbey  of  Melleray. 

Was  he  not  a  hero,  good  sirs  ?    "  Nay,  nay! 

A  fool  or  a  madman,"  cynics  say ; 

But  a  Voice  cries  out  from  the  skies  above 

In  an  infinite  pathos  of  pity  and  love : 

**  He  hath  suffered  for  Me — I  will  give  him 

balm. 
He  will  change  his  cross  for  a  crown  and 

palm. 
A  prophet  of  Mine  and  a  saint,  his  name 
Shall  gleam  from  the  roll  of  eternal  fame — 
He  shall  come  to  Me  from  his  home  'mid  the 

dead, 
With  the  laurels  of  victory  on  his  head." 

Oh,  the  gates  of  heaven  flew  open  that  day 
To  the  soul  of  the  Abbot  of  Melleray  ! 


The  Tears  of  Our  Lady. 


A  Spanish  Story. 

BY  THS   AUTHOR   OP  "TYBORNE." 

A  TRAVELLER  was  pursuing  his  way 
one  cold  winter's  night  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Spain.  He  was  well  wrapped 
up  in  a  heavy  cloak ;  and,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  himself  by  finding  his 
watch,  he  asked  his  guide — an  old 
peasant — what  time  it  was.  Tio  had  no 
cloak  to  unwrap  nor  watch  to  look  at; 
he  only  raised  his  head,  looked  at  the 
stars,  and  answered: 

'*A  quarter-past  one." 

**I  think  your  watch  has  stopped,*' 
said  the  traveller,  laughing. 

**No,  sir.  Our  good  God  keeps  my 
watch,  and  He  never  sleeps." 

'  ^  But,  Tio,  it  was  midnight  when  we 
left  the  farm-house,  and  I  am  sure  we've 
been  tramping  it  for  three  hours." 

*'Ah,  sir,  a  fast -day  always  seems 
double!  It  is  really  only  a  quarter-past 
one.  Don't' you  see  the  Three  Sisters?" — 
and  he  pointed  to  a  cluster  of  stars.    ' '  I 


know  by  their  place  what  time  it  is.  And 
see,  the  Tears  of  Our  Lady  are  just  over 
that  mountain." 

And  the  traveller  saw  the  Milky  Way 
in  the  sky. 

*' Why  do  you  call  those  stars  the  Tears 
of  Our  Lady?" 

"For  the  same  reason,  sir,  that  I  call 
bread  bread.  All  those  little  stars  are 
made  of  the  tears  that  Our  Lady  shed 
during  her  life  on  earth ;  the  angels 
kept  them  in  golden  cups,  and  God  put 
them  in  the  sky.  How  beautiful  and  how 
numerous  they  are  ! ' ' 

"Who  taught  you  all  this,  Tio?" 

"Who  taught  me!  Why,  I  knew  it 
as  soon  as  I  was-  born.  It  is  like  crying : 
everyone  knows  how  to  cry  without  being 
taught.  One  day,  my  good  sir,  my  wife, 
who  is  now  in  heaven  with  God,  pointed 
those  stars  out  to  me  almost  on  this  very 
road.  Many  years  have  passed,  and  still  I 
can  hear  the  tones  of  her  voice.  We  had 
three  sons,  and  all  were  claimed  by  the 
conscription  to  go  and  fight  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  My  dear  wife,  my  poor  Sebastiana, 
wept  continually,  and  grew  very  pale  and 
thin.  As  for  me,  I  murmured  and  became 
morose.  One  day  a  neighbor  came  to  our 
door  and  called  me  out  on  some  excuse. 
I  knew  he  had  bad  news.  Yes:  my  two 
eldest  sons  were  killed;  and  the  youngest, 
Sebastian,  was  in  the  hospital  at  Alceras, 
with  cholera.  O  sir,  he  was  such  a  fine, 
splendid  lad!  Well,  I  had  to  break  the 
news  to  my  wife.  She  was  speechless  for 
a  while,  then  she  said:  *Tio,  let  us  go 
to  Alceras.' 

"I  got  the  ass  ready,  and  we  set  out.  It 
was  nightfall  before  long.  My  wife  rode 
on  the  ass,  and  I  heard  her  saying  over 
and  over  again  the  Credo  and  the  Salve 
Regina.  I  followed,  swearing  and  cursing 
between  my  teeth.  Of  course  I  believed 
in  God  and  Our  Lady ;  but  this  terrible 
blow  had  filled  my  soul  with  bitterness, 
and  I  rebelled  against  the  decree  of  Divine 
Providence.    Then  the  ass  stumbled,  and 
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the  strap  of  the  saddle  broke.  I  burst  out 
with  an  oath.  Sebastiana  sprang  to  the 
ground  as  if  she  had  heard  the  sound  of 
the  last  trumpet,  and  she  stood  before 
me  pale  as  a  corpse.  *  Be  silent,  Tio  ! '  she 
cried.  '  Be  silent,  you  miserable  man ! 
You  deserve  that  God  should  take  our  last 
child  from  us.' — 'Why  should  God  be  so 
cruel  to  us?'  said  I,  furiously. — 'Because 
we  have  sinned,'  said  she.  'Look!'  And 
she  pointed  to  the  sky,  wherein  were  the 
little  white  stars  we  now  see.  '  Behold 
the  tears  which  we  cost  Our  Lady.  Count 
them  if  you  can.  For  us  she  shed  them,  and 
yet  we  go  on  offending  her  Divine  Son.' 

"I  was  silent ;  my  heart  swelled  within 
me.  I  gazed  and  gazed  on  those  blessed 
tears  in  the  heavens,  and  soon  tears  like  a 
refreshing  dew  fell  from  my  eyes.  I  sighed 
out :  '  My  Lady,  thou  hast  wept  for  me ! ' 
I  began  to  sob,  and  gasped  :  '  Mother  and 
Refuge  of  Sinners,  protect  thy  poor 
strayed  and  lost  sheep.  Mother  of  Mercy, 
hide  me  under  thy  mantle.  O  Mother, 
who  didst  lose  thy  Son,  have  pity  on  him 
who  has  lost  three  at  one  blow!' 

"At  dawn  we  reached  the  hospital.  We 
asked  for  Sebastian  Rerez.  The  sergeant 
in  charge  opened  the  register.  'Sebastian 
Rerez,'  he  read  out  loud,  'came  in  May 
25,  went  out  June  i.' — 'And  where  did 
he  go?'  said  my  wife. — 'Where!  Into 
holy  ground,  feet-foremost,'  answered  the 
sergeant,  gruffly. 

"My  wife  caught  my  arm,  and,  trem- 
bling all  over,  she  said  to  me :  '  Let  us  go 
to  the  cemetery.'  We  had  two  pesetas 
with  us,  and  my  wife  had  a  Mass  said  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Dolors.  I  went  to 
confession,  and  tears  of  repentance  ran 
down  my  cheeks.  Then  we  set  out  for 
home,  and  we  travelled  for  seven  hours 
without  speaking  a  word.  When  night 
drew  on  I  was  quite  exhausted,  and  sat 
down  on  the  ground.  My  wife  alighted 
from  the  ass  and  sat  beside  me. 

' ' '  What  are  we  going  to  do  now,  Sebas- 
tiana?' I  said. — 'We  are  to  do  what  the 


Pater  Noster  teaches  us,'  she  replied. 
'Say  "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven."  ' 

"I  began  to  weep  like  a  child.   Then 
my  wife  said : 

'"Listen,  Tio.  There  was  once  a  poor 
man  called  John ;  he  was  as  poor  as  we 
are.  He  had  a  wife  and  a  daughter,  and  a 
little  bit  of  -land,  which  he  cultivated,  and 
by  which  they  lived.  Locusts  came  into 
the  country,  and  John  was  in  terror.  So 
he  went  to  the  great  crucifix  of  Mimbal, 
and  prayed  to  Him  who  made  the  fields 
and  the  crops  to  preserve  his  harvest,  that 
misery  might  not  sit  beside  his  hearth  ;  to 
preserve  his  wheat,  that  bread  might  not 
be  wanting  in  his  house.  But  his  prayer 
was  not  granted  :  he  lost  his  harv  :st,  and 
misery  knocked  at  his  door.  "No  matter," 
said  his  wife.  ' '  God  has  left  us  good 
health  and  strong  arms;  He  will  bless  our 
labor."  Soon  afterward  his  wife  fell  ill, 
and  was  at  the  point  of  death.  John  flew 
to  the  feet  of  Him  with  whom  is  life  or 
death,  and  cried  out:  "Lord,  I  beseech 
Thee,  save  her  life.  Do  not  leave  my  child 
motherless;  do  not  take  from  me  the  only 
sunshine  of  my  life.  But  his  wife  died, 
and  John  was  alone  with  his  child.  "I 
accept  all,"  cried  John.  "The  Lord  has 
taken  my  wife,  but,  in  His  infinite  mercy. 
He  has  left  my  child."  Soon  afterward 
the  child  fell  ill,  and  the  father  again 
besought  the  Lord:  "O  Lord,  save  my 
child!  What  shall  I  do  in  iny  old  age? 
What  would  become  of  me,  alone  like  a 
tree  stripped  of  fruit  and  leaves?"  He 
went  home,  and  found  his  child  dying. 
He  begged  linen  for  her  shroud;  he  made 
the  planks  of  his  bed  into  a  coffin,  and  he 
buried  his  child  beside  her  mother.  Then 
he  said:  "I  have  lost  my  harvest,  I  have 
lost  my  wife,  I  have  lost  my  child.  The 
Lord  does  not  wish  me  to  ask  anything 
from  Him.  I  will  never  ask  any  more." 
But  day  by  day  he  went  to  the  church  and 
to  the  crucifix,  and  lay  prostrate.  He  asked 
nothing,  he  said  nothing  but  these  words: 
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*'IvOrd,  here  is  John!"  At  last  death  cime 
for  him,  and  his  soul  was  carried  to  the 
gates  of  Paradise  ;  and  then  he  cried  out 
his  usual  prayer:  ''Lord  here  is  John!'* 
And  the  gates  of  heaven  opened  wide, 
and  John  went  in. " ' 

After  this  the  old  man  was  silent. 

' '  And  what  happened  then  ?  ' '  asked 
the  traveller. 

"Alas  !  sir,"  said  he,  "my  dear  wife 
slowly  faded  away.  Three  months  later  I 
was  alone.  Then  I  began  to  act  as 
guide  to  travellers  over  the  mountains,  or 
when  they  go  shooting ;  and  so  I  gain 
my  bread.  And  whenever  I  pass  by  the 
crucifix  of  Mimbal,  I  think  of  John,  and 
I  say :  *  Lord,  here  is  Tio  ;  he  is  seventy 
years  old.    O  Lord,  do  not  forget  Tio!'" 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICK    FRANCIS    KGAN. 


THB   POSSESSION   OF    FRIKNDS. 

"  T^HERE  is  nothing  like  a  motive  to 
J-  keep  a  man  going,"  said  the  Critic, 
carefully  trying  a  new  brand  of  tea,  which 
the  Scientist  declared  was  from  Formosa. 
The  guests  looked  at  the  Critic  anxiously, 
as  the  quality  of  th«  tea  has  been  known 
to  affect  his  point  of  view.  "A  motiveless 
man  is  like  a  boat  without  a  rudder." 

"I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
motto  of  the  Woman  of  Letters, ' '  said  the 
Young  Editor,  who  had  come  in  for  the 
first  time  to  try  the  new  brand;  "it  is 
from  'My  Last  Duchess,'  though  she  is  so 
fond  of  'A  Toccata'  that  one  fancies  it 
ought  to  be  from  that  poem  of  Browning's. 
Let  me  see!    How  does  it  go? 

* . . .  aud  I  choose 
Never  to  stoop.' 

The  Duke,  in  the  poem,  is  insolently 
proud;  but  she  finds  a  higher  meaning  in 
his  words.  Never  to  stoop  means  never  to 


go  below  those  ideals  to  which  she  looks, — 
ideals  which  are  as  her  guiding  stars.  A 
motto  should  hold  the  essence  of  a  man's 
motive  in  life.  In  that  sense,  '  I  choose 
never  to  stoop'  is  resplendent." 

"  But  how  far  should  one  stoop  in  life 
when  one  feels  that  one  has  done  wrong 
— spoken  hastily,  or  something  of  that 
sort  ? ' '  asked  the  Lady  of  the  House. 

"That  is  not  stooping,"  said  the  Young 
Editor:  "that  is  bending  to  rise  again. 
To  stoop  'that  thrift  may  follow  fawning' 
is  a  different  thing  from  that  humility 
which  accompanies  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  fault.  However,  I  think  that  if  we 
could  borrow  a  formula  for  apologies  from 
the  Chinese  or  Japanese  suitable  for  all 
occasions,  it  would  make  life  more  easy." 

".There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than 
an  apology,"  said  the  Critic,  "and  that  is 
an  explanation.  There  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  tinker  at  a  little  rift  within  the  lute ; 
solder  and  elaborate  varnish  and  bits  of 
ornament  put  on  to  conceal  the  broken 
place  only  make  it  worse." 

"Qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse,"  said  the 
Young  Editor. 

"  But  where  do  you  leave  Christian 
charity  and  old  friendship?"  asked  the 
Lady  of  the  House.  "If  there  are  misun- 
derstandings, are  they  to  go  on  crawling 
like  'unsightly  worms,'  as  Eleanor  Don- 
nelly says,  in  one  of  her  poems?  What  a 
horrible  thing  it  is  to  say  '  I  have  lost  a 
friend,'  and  not  to  have  the  desire  or 
the  disposition  to  bring  the  friend  back 
again ! " 

"But  life  would  be  horrible,  if  we  had 
to  pick  our  steps  so  gingerly  that  we 
should  always  be  afraid  of  shocking  or 
offending  a  friend.  It  would  be  slavery. 
A  friend  who  is  constantly  needing 
apologies  or  explanations  had  better  be 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, ' ' 
said  the  Scientist.  "  He  can  be  respected, 
one  can  admire  him  even ;  but  as  for  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  friendship,  they 
are  impossible  in  his  case.  Cardinal  New- 
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man  says  that  a  gentleman  makes  life 
more  comfortable,  and  a  friend  is  one  who 
is  always  a  gentleman  to  his  friends.  He 
may  have  a  rougher  side  for  other  people, 
but  to  us  he  turns  the  warm  glow  of  a 
good  fire.  There  may  be  times  when  the 
glow  fails,  wheij.  the  fire  goes  out,  when 
there  is  no  cheerfulness;  then  it  is  our 
business  to  light  our  fire  and  cheer  him 
up.  But  as  for  explanations  or  apologies, 
they  ought  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
When  they  are  necessary,  friends  had  better 
separate — with  mutual  respect,  if  possible; 
with  mutual  good  wishes,  by  all  means. 
But  the  fire  is  out,  the  grate  cold,  the 
room  is  empty ;  let  us  lock  the  door,  and 
leave  it  so.  There  is  a  vacuum — '.* 

*'Give  me  the  friend  whom  one  can 
meet  after  ten  years^  absence  and  find  him 
the  same!"  interrupted  the  Young  Editor. 

"It  is  not,"  said  the  Critic,  ** absence 
that  tries  friendship, — absence,  you  know, 
makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.  I  have 
found  it  so  in  many  cases ;  it  is  continual 
presence  that  strains  friendship.  The  only 
drawback  to  friendship  at  a  distance  is, 
for  a  busy  man,  the  writing  of  letters." 

* '  I  never  write  social  letters,  * '  said  the 
Scientist.  "When  my  friends  want  me, 
they  know  where  to  find  me." 

"  But  friendship,  as  well  as  love,"  said 
the  lyady  of  the  House,  "must  be  culti- 
vated. It  is  like  a  flower :  it  must  Jiave 
sun  and  water ;  and  the  little  worms  that 
destroy  it — the  red  spiders,  who  are  vile 
and  poisonous — must  be  kept  away." 

"  If  I  may  continue  the  trope, ' '  said 
the  Critic,  with  a  bow,  ' '  the  plant  is 
hard  to  revive  when  it  begins  to  droop.  A 
renewed  friendship  is  like  a  roast  warmed 
over ;  a  coat  refitted,  which  is  certain  to 
be  tight  under  the  shoulders ;  a  portrait 
retouched  by  another  artist,  where  the 
colors  are  sure  to  scowl  at  one  another. 
Therefore,  while  one  respects  and,  as  had 
been  said,  even  admires  the  apologizer,  the 
thing  is  not  quite  the  same  afterward." 

"Yes,"  said  the  L,ady  of  the  House, 


with  a  sigh,  "the  bloom  is  off".  The  finding 
of  a  new  friend  is  an  epoch,  for  which  we 
can  not  be  too  thankful ;  and  the  losing 
of  an  old  one  a  misfortune  which  is  a 
foretaste  of  winter  and  old  age. ' ' 

"All  this,"  said  the  Young  Editor, 
"began  with  a  motto,  and  it  ought  to 
end  with  one." 

"Soyez  loyal,"  said  the  Scientist. 

"  Think  no  evil,"  said  the  Critic. 

"Always  and  everywhere  faithful," 
said  the  Lady  of  the  House." 

"No,"  said  the  Young  Editor:  "St. 
Paul's  is  better:  'lyove  without  dissimu- 
lation,'— which  he  gave  to  the  Romans. 
And,"  he  added,  "we  may  judge  a  man 
by  the  amount  of  evil  he  is  willing  to 
believe  about  his  friends." 


The  Christ  of  Peraleda. 


IT  is  not  a  rare  experience  in  Continental 
cities,  and  even  in  remote  hamlets,  to 
meet  with  pious  images  venerated  by  the 
faithful  during  a  long  course  of  centuries. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  precious  Madonnas 
discovered  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
localities,  where  they  had  been  placed, 
no  doubt,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
profanation  of  the  heretics  or  unbelievers 
of  early  times? 

In  the  Spanish  territory,  not  far  from 
the  French  frontier,  the  tourist  may  see  a 
remarkable  crucifix  religiously  preserved 
by  the  people  of  the  old  city  of  Peraleda. 
It  is  of  wood;  the  head,  crowned  with 
thorns,  is  bent  upon  the  breast ;  and  the 
legs,  comparatively  short,  are  tied  by  a 
strap  which  encircles  them  at  the  height 
of  the  knee.  This  image,  which  is  placed 
in  a  niche  behind  the  altar  of  the  Passion, 
is  daily  visited  by  many  devout  persons, 
and  in  its  presence  the  gypsies  of  the 
neighborhood  contract  their  matrimonial 
alliances.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  church 
are    decorated    with    ex-votos    and    gifts 
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presented   by  the  newly-wedded  -couples. 

From  an  old  parchment  presei'ved  in 
Peraleda,  it  appears  that  this  singular 
piece  of  sculpture  dates  back  to  the  tenth 
century.  "In  the  year  975,"  runs  the 
document,  "Joachim  Calort,  an  artisan 
of  Peraleda,  set  out  on  the  morning  of 
December  17  to  begin  his  day's  work. 
He  had  left  the  city  when  he  encountered 
a  chariot  drawn  by  an  ass.  He  was  about 
to  pass  on  when  he  perceived  that  some 
mysterious  force  detained  him.  He  then 
looked  into  the  chariot,  and  found  that 
it  contained  the  holy  image  of  Christ. 
Calort  hastened  to  inform  the  community 
of  his  discovery,  and  the  citizens  imme- 
diately went  in  procession  to  receive  the 
mysterious  image  of  the  Saviour." 

Was  there  anything  of  the  marvellous 
in  the  occurrence?  Some  persons  say  so, 
and  base  their  belief  on  the  text  of  the 
narrative  itself.  Some  Christian  family, 
they  say,  desirous  of  saving  the  image 
from  the  profanation  of  the  Moors,  placed 
it  in  the  chariot  and  entrusted  the  further 
care  of  the  precious  object  to  Providence. 
It  arrived  thus  providentially  at  Peraleda, 
a  city  worthy,  no  doubt,  of  being  destined 
to  be  its  custodian.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  explanation,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the- image  belongs  to  a  remote 
epoch,  as  is  clear  from  the  parchment 
mentioned,  and  from  popular  tradition 
as  well. 

In  a  manuscript  dated  1789  there  is 
given  a  chronological  account  of  proces- 
sions with  the  Christ  of  Peraleda,  made  by 
the  devout  citizens  at  frequent  intervals 
during  every  century  from  the  tenth  to 
the  eighteenth ;  and  the  practice,  we  are 
informed,  still  continues.  The  special 
favor  for  which  Peraleda  looks  to  its 
venerated  image  is  preservation  from 
drought;  and  that  this  confidence  has  been 
abundantly  rewarded  is  clear  from  the 
frequency  with  which  public  processions 
have  been  immediately  followed  by  copious 
rainfalls. 


A  Many-Sided  Question. 


THE  fact  that  in  many  avocations 
women  now  hold  the  place  of  men, 
and*that  the  number  of  these  strong 
women  is  increasing,  must  be  patent  to 
everyone.  It  is  quite  useless  to  assert  that 
the  business  world  is  no  place  for  the 
gentle  sex;  that  women  are  unfitted  by 
nature  for  the  wgrk  of  men ;  that  their 
place  is  in  the  household,  and  there  only 
can  they  fulfil  their  mission.  The  fact 
remains.  Times  have  changed,  and  the 
external  conditions  of  true  womanhood 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared.  Half 
a  century  ago  women  were  not  obliged  to 
consider  the  question  :  How  shall  I  make 
a  living?  But  nowadays  circumstances 
compel  thousands  of  young  girls  to  put  this 
question  to  themselves.  It  is  to  their  great 
credit  that  so  many  of  them  find  the 
answer  to  it.  Publicists  and  essayists  and 
editors  will  no  doubt  continue  to  discuss 
the  Woman  Question,  as  it  is  called ;  and 
all  sorts  of  reasons,  more  or  less  plausible^ 
will  be  advanced  to  account  for  the  social 
disorder,  and  all  sorts  of  remedies  pro- 
posed for  its  regulation.  The  one  who 
remarked  that  the  Woman  Question  is 
the  Marriage  Question  was,  perhaps, 
nearest  the  truth. 

The  secret  of  so  many  women  holding 
the  place  of  men  is  the  efieminacy  of  the 
sex  that  is  called  the  stronger.  The  present 
generation  of  young  men  is  disposed  to 
shirk  the  responsibilities  of  marriage,  and 
the  present  generation  of  young  women 
is  forced  to  look  beyond  the  horizon  of 
the  home  circle.  It  means  much  when 
men  avoid  matrimony — it  means  all  that 
eflfeminacy  implies.  ' '  The  widely  extended 
impatience  of  women  under  the  present 
condition  of  things,"  observes  Coventry 
Patmore,  ' '  is  nothing  but  an  unconscious 
protest  against  the  diminished  manliness 
of  men."  *  Where,'  asks  another  writer, 
in   the    current    number    of    the   North 
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American  Review  —  a  woman  in  this 
instance,  —  '  where  is  the  chivalry,  the 
truth  and  affection,  the  earnest  purpose, 
the  plain  living,  high  thinking,  and  noble 
self-sacrifice  that  make  a  man?  We  look 
in  vain  among  the  bulk  of  our  witers 

even  for  appreciation  of  these  qualities 

As  they  have  nothing  true,  so  they  have 
nothing  new  to  give  us,  nothing  either 
to  expand  the  heart  or  move  us  to 
happy  mirth.  The  yo;inger  men's  ideas 
of  beauty  threaten  always  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  ballet,  something  hardly  worth 
mentioning  as  an  aid  to  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  strength  that  make 
a  man  ! ' 

There  is  no  telling  how  far  the  reversal 
of  position  between  men  and  women  may 
extend.  When  "the  valiant  men  ceased 
and  rested  in  Israel,"  the  weaker  sex 
assumed  the  position  and  fufiUed  the 
duties  which  belonged  of  right  toymen. 
Women  administered  justice,  commanded 
armies,  ruled  provinces,  and  were  true  to 
all  manner  of  trusts  shamefully  neglected 
or  abused  by  men.  The  degeneracy  of 
our  own  age  may  yet  witness  a  similar 
departure  from  the  normal  condition  of 
things,  and  the  strange  reversal  ought  to 
scandalize  no  one.  Wisdom,  courage  and 
administrative  ability  may  be  granted  to 
women  again  as  in  the  past. 

But  Debboras  are  not  in  demand  just 
yet.  We  are  considering  the  lot  of  those 
women  whom  a  degenerate  age  has  forced 
out  of  their  proper  sphere  into  the  vortex 
of  business.  It  is  a  sad  lot.  The  transition 
from  bread-making  to  bread- winning  must 
be  a  painful  one ;  it  is  violent  to  nature. 
But  the  valiant  women  to  whom  we  refer 
need  no  one's  pity.  They  are  wise  and 
strong.  They  know  that  it  is  better  to 
support  themselves  than  to  depend  on  men 
whose  substance  and  strength  have  been 
wasted,  like  those  of  one  who  went  inio  a 
far  country.  The  easy  divorce  laws  have  had 
this  good  effect  at  least :  they  have  made 
unmarried   women   more    cautious  about 


the  contract  that  binds  only  one  party, 
and  only  so  long  as  it  shall  suit  his  fancy. 
The  woman  in  business  is  strong,  too,  as 
well  as  wise,  —  strong  with  God- given 
strength.  Through  no  fault  of  hers  is  she 
out  of  her  proper  sphere,  and  Providence 
fortifies  her  for  her  abnormal  position. 

We  confess  to  having  faint  hope  for  the 
present  generation  of  young  men.  As  a 
whole,  they  are  a  lawless  lot,  unworthy 
to  live  and  unfit  to  die.  We  have  some 
knowledge  of  them  ourselves,  and  we  have 
conversed  with  those  who  have  exceptional 
advantages  for  learning  the  exact  moral 
status  of  our  young  men.  It  is  lower  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Young  drunkards, 
spendthrifts,  profligates,  dudeS — their  name 
is  legion.  Time  was  when,  in  many  local- 
ities, a  fast  young  man  was  the  exception, 
now  a  young  man  who  keeps  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world  is  exceptional. 
Nor  are  our  Catholic  young  men  as 
a  body  by  any  means  a  glory  of  the 
Church  in  this  country.  The  sons  of  many 
parents  that  we  know,  and  the  brothers  of 
many  young  ladies  that  one  meets  with, 
are  so  unlike  them  in  every  way  that 
relationship  of  any  kind  would  never  be 
suspected.  But  there  is  hope  for  children 
always.  We  know  of  no  surer  breakwater 
against  the  tide  of  iniquity  that  has  set 
in  than  to  give  them  a  religious  educa- 
tion—  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
obligation  of  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  justice.  I^et  Catholic  parents 
provide  their  children  with  a  Christian 
education,  and  let  fathers  set  their  sons 
the  example  of  the  Christian  life. 


Childhood  itself  hath  not  so  little  of 
the' man  but  that  it  is  capable  of  deep 
impressions,  both  of  grace  and  reason; 
as  the  lovely  and  sweet  variety  of  colors 
in  many  flowers  receive  their  first  tincture 
in  the  very  root. — Father  Strange. 

Claudia.  Procula,  the  wife  of  Pilate,  is 
venerated  as  a  saint  by  the  Greek  Church, 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  is  our  great  pleasure  this  week  to  present 
a  paper  on  Coptic  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  from  the  pen  of  our  valued 
contributor,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Kent,  O.  S.  C.  It 
is  a  unique  contribution,  the  flowers  from 
the  fruitful  field  of  the  Coptic  liturgy  being 
gathered  by  the  writer  himself.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  come  upon  a  collection  of 
M3S.,  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  the 
ancient  hymns  from  which  he  translates. 
The  research  and  learning  which  this  paper 
demanded  entitle  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  articles  ever  contributed  to 
an  American  periodical.  In  a  recent  article 
on  hymnology,  the  Saturday  Review  took 
occasion  to  congratulate  The  * ' Av:e  Maria'  ' 
on  having  so  learned  and  able  a  contributor 
as  Father  Kent.  Our  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
him  is  increased  by  his  announcement  of 
making  a  study  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Slavonic 
and  Ethiopic  churches,  for  further  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  and  universality  of  devotion 
to  our  Blessed  I^ady. 


In  a  district  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
embracing  four  thousand  families,  a  recent 
religious  census  shows  only  one  family 
willing  to  avow  infidelity.  According  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  however,  a  critical  inspection 
of  the  non- Catholic  churches  would  reveal 
many  budding  agnostics,  who,  while  they 
resent  being  called  infidels,  are  not  offended 
when  they  are  classed  as  agnostics,  because 
*'it  seems  to  them  to  imply  a  tribute  to 
their  intellectual  superiority "  to  be  even 
ignorantly  associated  with  certain  well-known 
men  of  science.  If  many  of  them  were  called 
acrostics,  it  would  serve  to  tickle  their  vanity 
quite  as  well.  A  merchant  that  we  wot  of 
was  often  heard  to  declare  himself  an  acrostic. 
The  late  Prof.  Stace,  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame — peace  to  his  gentle  soul!  — 
once  undertook  to  convince  the  man  that  he 
could  not  possibly  be  an  acrostic.  But  the 
other  vowed  he  was,  and  protested  that  he 
would  die  as  he  had  lived,  an  acrostic. 

Our  valued  contemporary,  which  seems  to 
have  a  special  vocation  to  expose  shams,  is 
nowise   ambiguous    in   characterizing  those 


who  bid  the  soul  stand  and  deliver  under 
the  lens  of  a  miscroscope:  "They  are 
criticising  when  faith  requires  them  simply 
to  believe.  Religion  will  not  stand  scientific 
criticism.  Either  it  is  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  science,  or  it  is  pure  superstition. 
Science  is  of  men.  Religion  can  be  of  God 
alone.  It  must  come  down  from  heaven  as  a 
revelation ;  for  men  can  never  find  it  out  of 
themselves  by  the  processes  of  science." 
This  will  hardly  seem  original  to  Catholic 
readers,  but  it  is  astonishing  enough  to  those 
who  know  the  slowness  and  difficulty  with 
which  even  cultured  non-Catholics  grasp 
truths  familiar  to  us  from  childhood.  Faith 
is  an  infused  virtue,  conferred  solely  through 
the  pure  goodness  of  God.  They  who  seek 
it  must  ask  in  sincerity  and  humbleness 
of  heart. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  a  Catholic  occupied 
a  position  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
United  States.  The  selection  of  Senator 
White,  of  L,ouisiana,  as  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  though  a  surprise  to  the  public,  has 
been  well  received.  Only  members  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  are  criticising  the  appointment.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  that,  whereas  Chief-Justice 
Taney  was  nominated  three  times  before  the 
Senate  confirmed  him,  the  appointment  of 
Senator  White  was  approved  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  It  is  true  that  senatorial  courtesy  and 
the  traditions  of  that  body  demand  the  con- 
firmation of  any  member  who  has  been 
nominated  to  an  office;  but  the  promptness 
with  which  the  Senate  acted  in  this  case 
shows  a  spirit  widely  and  significantly  differ- 
ent from  that  which  obtained  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic. 


In  his  excellent  brochure y  entitled  "The 
Young  Man  in  Business,"  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Bok  lays  down  the  rules  by  which  a  young 
man  may  attain  success  in  life;  but  nowhere 
does  he  say  anything  better  than  these  strong 
words,  in  which  he  strikes  hard  at  one  of  the 
sad  illusions  of  the  youth  of  our  age : 

"So  far  as  a  young  man  'sowing  his  wild  oats'  is 
concerned,  it  has  always  seemed  a  pity  to  me  that 
the  man  who  framed  that  sentence  didn't  die  before 
he  constructed  it.  From  the  way  some  people  talk, 
one  would  imagine  that  every  man  had  instilled 
into  him  at  his  birth  a  certain  amount  of  deviltry 
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which  he  must  get  rid  of  before  he  can  become  a 
man  of  honor.  Now,  what  is  called  'sowing  wild 
oats '  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  self-degradation 
to  any  young  man.  It  doesn't  make  a  man  one 
particle  more  of  a  man  because  he  has  passed 
through  a  siege  of  riotous  living  and  indiscretion 
when  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty ;  it  makes  him  just 
so  much  less  of  a  man.  It  dwarfs  his  views  of  life 
far  more  than  it  broadens  them.  And  he  realizes 
this  afterward.  And  he  doesn't  know  one  iota  more 
of  'life,'  except  a  certain  phase  of  it,  which,  if  it 
has  glitter  for  him  in  youth,  becomes  a  repellent 
remembrance  to  him  when  he  is  matured.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  investigating  period  in  a  man's 
life ;  at  one  period  it  is  as  important  to  him  to  be 
honorable  and  true  to  the  teachings  of  his  mother 
as  at  another." 

These  are  wise  words  and  true,  but  not 
Christian.  They  forcibly  recall  that  pathetic 
line  which  Maurice  de  Gu6rin  wrote  one  day 
in  his  diary:  "Alas!  I  have  sullied  my 
humanity."  Had  he  been  more  religious,  he 
would  have  added,  ''And,  what  is  worse,  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Mighty  God." 


Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  who  died  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  19th  ult.,  was  a  remark- 
able woman.  She  was  a  near  relative  of 
ex-Governor  King,  of  Maryland;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Review,  it  was  she  who 
proposed  and  planned  the  military  and  naval 
expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River  which 
did  so  much  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  late 
war.  President  I^incoln,  it  is  known,  had  not 
a  high  appreciation  of  women  who  occupied 
♦  themselves  with  what  he  considered  mascu- 
line professions,  but  our  valued  contemporary 
quotes  him  as  saying  of  her :  '  *  Miss  Anna 
Ella  Carroll  is  the  head  of  the  Carroll  race. 
When  the  history  of  the  war  is  written,  she 
will  stand  a  good  bit  taller  than  even  old 
Charles  did. ' '    May  she  rest  in  peace ! 


Mr.  Conde  Fallen  oflfered  a  suggestion  some 
time  ago  which  is  far  more  practicable  than 
it  might  seem  at  first  thought.  Though  not 
new,  it  can  not  be  too  often  reiterated ;  and 
we  should  like  to  extend  its  application  to 
parents  and  pastors  as  well  as   teachers: 

"Why  not  promote  and  foster  a  special  love  of 
Catholic  literature  in  our  schools?  Teach  Catholic 
children  to  love  works  by  Catholics.  Let  them 
learn  to  speak  of  '  Fabiola,'  'Callista,'  '  Dion  and  the 
Sibyls,'  as  others  speak  of  Thackeray's  and  Dickens' 


books.  We  have  in  this  country  Maurice  F.  Egan 
and  John  Talbot  Smith,  not  to  mention  others, 
writing  excellent  Catholic  fiction.  As  for  children's 
stories,  what  better  than  Father  Finn's  popular 
books  ?  After  the  school  course,  education  is  contin- 
ued by  reading.  Ground  the  child  in  an  appreciative 
love  of  Catholic  literature,  and  you  have  secured 
his  Catholic  education  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

After  the  precious  privilege  of  a  Christian 
education,  there  is  no  greater  boon  for  a 
child  than  a  taste  for  good  reading ;  and  he 
who  confers  that  boon  is  one  of  the  child's 
greatest  benefactors.  The  germ  of  such  taste 
should  be  implanted  in  the  home  circle,  nour- 
ished in  the  schoolroom,  and  might  easily  be 
matured  in  Catholic  reading  circles,  which 
should  be  established  wherever  it  is  feasible. 


The  faculty  of  the  University  of  .Notre 
Dame  has  made  another  happy  selection  for 
the  honor  of  its  Lsetare  Medal,  a  distinction 
annually  conferred  upon  some  deserving 
member  of  the  Catholic  laity  of  the  United 
States.  This  year  the  Medal  has  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Augustin  Daly,  who  has  labored  with 
so  much  energy  and  success  for  the  elevation 
of  the  stage.  This  token  of  sympathy  and 
appreciation  is  all  the  more  appropriate  for 
being  given  at  a  time  when  the  notion  that 
the  stage  can  not  be  a  wholesome  stimulus 
to  the  exercise  of  noble  sentiments  is  begin- 
ning to  die  out  of  the  religious  mind.  .The 
Church  might  do  much  to  improve  the 
stage;  and,  as  a  practical  Catholic,  Mr.  Daly's 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  this  end.  We 
think  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  has  been  worthily 
and  wisely  bestowed. 


Sickness  among  the  unemployed  is  espec- 
ially to  be  commiserated.  The  expense  of 
medicines  and  doctors'  fees  is  great ;  and  the 
prospect  of  a  heavy  undertaker's  bill  as  a 
legacy  to  an  impoverished  family,  dismal  in 
the  extreme.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
kind-hearted  doctors  and  undertakers,  but 
the  number  of  extortioners  engaged  in  the 
business  of  dispensing  medicines  and  prepar- 
ing the  dead  for  burial  is  so  great  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  in  some  places  to  check 
their  exorbitant  demands.  As  things  are 
now,  a  poor  man  can  afford  neither  to  be  sick 
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nor  to  die.  During  a  recent  small-pox  scare 
some  of  the  physicians  of  a  neighboring  city- 
charged  as  high  as  a  dollar  for  vaccination, 
until  one  doctor  announced  that  he  would 
vaccinate  for  ten  ^ents.  Only  then  did  the 
charges  of  his  confreres  moderate.  The  greed 
of  the  average  undertaker  is  shown  from  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  of  New 
York,  who  is  perfecting  a  plan  to  bury  the 
poor  at  cost.  The  philanthropist  remarked : 

"Those  fellows  have  no  conscience.  A  poor  man 
goes  to  them  in  tears  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  or  child, 
and  the  undertaker  'sizes  him  up.'  If  the  man's 
grief  is  great,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  larger  price  for 
the  same  goods,  because  the  undertaker  works  on 
his  sympathies.  'Do  you  want  a  nice  funeral  ? '  asks 
the  undertaker.  '  Well,  I  can  give  you  a  funeral  for 
$ioo,  but  a*  real  nice  funeral  will  cost  you  I150. 
I  can  give  you  something  nicer  than  that  for  |20O,' 
And  so  it  goes  up  the  scale.  I  have  made  a  study 
of  the  undertaking  business,  and  I  have  bills  from 
undertakers  in  my  office  now  to  prove  what  I  say. 
They  give  you  a  little  better  coffin  and  a  little 
better  hearse,  and  everybody  wears  black  gloves. 
The  extra  expense  of  each  funeral,  if  properly 
divided,  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  cents,  perhaps, 
for  the  extra  cost  of  the  hearse;  but  instead  of 
cents,  the  undertakers  charge  dollars.  They  charge 
$5  for  the  pine  box  the  coffin  is  put  in.  And  the 
people  who  pay  these  bills  are  generally  poor  men. 
The  real  expense  to  the  undertaker  for  a  $100 
funeral  is  rarely  over  I30.  He  requires  a  first  pay- 
ment of  I35,  which  reimburses  him  for  all  the 
outlay  and  gives  him  a  slight  profit.  He  also  requires 
that,,  within  a  certain  number  of  days,  %i^  more 
shall  be  handed  over  to  him, — $15  of  clear  profit. 
And  then,  when  that  is  paid,  he  still  has  that  poor 
family  bound  in  debt  to  him  for  I50  more." 

An  open  grave,  of  all  places,  is  the  one 
where  extortioners  ply  their  nefarious  trades 
with  least  show  of  decency. 


We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  crusade 
against  the  cigarette  is  being  preached '  in 
New  York  as  well  as  in  California.  The 
authorities  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
metropolis  have  entered  heartily  into  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  outlook  of  the  An ti- Cigarette 
I,eague  has  already  assumed  a  rosy  tint. 
The  teachers  were  surprised  to  learn  how 
widespread  was  the  baneful  habit  among 
their  pupils,  and  a  very  strong  sentiment 
against  it  is  being  created.  The  deleterious 
effects  of  cigarette-smoking  upon  the  mind 
and  body  of  a  young  man  have  already  been 
pointed   out,  but   we   have  nowhere  seen  a 


protest  against  the  moral  degradation  which 
is  apt  to  result  from  the  habit.  The  cigarette 
manufactory  is  a  propaganda  of  immorality, 
and  the  objectionable  pictures  which  usually 
accompany  the  stuff  will  corrupt  a  boy's 
morals  more  quickly  and  more  surely  than 
the  nicotine  which  he  inhales  will  rot  his 
lungs.  It  is  questionable  if  drunkenness  itself 
works  more  widespread  ruin  among  the  youth 
of  our  day  than  the  dudish  and  deleterious 
habit  of  cigarette-smoking — all  things  con- 
sidered. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  McHugh,  who  was  called  to  a 
better  life  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  Great  Barrington, 
Mass. ;  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Burke,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Davenport,  deceased  on  the  14th  of  Jan. ;  and  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Diocese  of  Mobile, 
who  passed  away  on  the  13th  ult,,  in  Chicago. 

Brothers  John  of  the  Cross  and  Gabriel,  C.  S.  C.  ; 
Sister  M.  Berchmans,  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ; 
Sister  M.  Thomas,  O.  S.  D. ;  Sister  M.  Stanislaus, 
Sisters  of  Mercy;  and  Sister  M.  of  St.  Agalie, 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  who  were  lately  called 
from  this  world. 

Mr.  Patrick  Judge,  who  died  suddenly  on  the  13th 
ult.,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bdward  Ryan,  of  Caledonia,  Minn.,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  the  i6th  of  Jan. 

Mrs.  Roberta  E.  Shriver,  whose  happy  death  took 
place  on  the'  20th  ult.,  in  Baltimore. 

Miss  Helen  Mahony,  of  Montreal,  whose  fervent 
Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a  holy  death  on 
the  7th  ult. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Purcell,  whose  life  closed  peacefully  on 
the  22d  ult.,  at  Albany. 

James  Alman,  Mrs.  Susan  Carey,  of  Waterbury, 
Conn. ;  Patrick  Saunders,  Rochespoint,  Mrs.  Maria 
Moone,W6stmeath,  Miss  Margaret  Rice,  Co.Kilkenny, 
Ireland ;  Miss  Mary  Duraind,  John  Flynn,  Mrs.  H. 
Horgan,  San  Francisco ;  William  A.  Cashman,  Mrs. 
S.  George,  New  Orleans ;  John  Hickey,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.;  Mrs.  T.  Dolan,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss 
Angela  lyynch,  John  Dacey,  Detroit ;  Mrs.  Bridget 
Flanagan,  Elizabeth,  N,  J. ;  William  G.  Agold,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. ;  Miss  Helena  Bensinger,  Buffalo ;  John  Dele- 
hunt,  Altoona,  Pa. ;  John  Donehoe,  Mrs.  Mary  Nagle, 
St.  Augustine,  Pa. ;  Reuben  and  James  Strayer, 
Houtzdale,  Pa. ;   Daniel  Byrne,  Montreal. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


UNDER   THE    MANTI<E    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Angel  of  the  Schools. 


BY   UNCI^E  AUSTIN. 


HE  year  1226,  which  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  saw 
St.  Louis  ascend  the  throne 
of  France,  beheld  the  birth 
of  a  third  saint  more  remark- 
able, in  some  respects,  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  scholar  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
This  was  St.  Thomas,  surnamed  Aquinas 
from  the  name  of  the  castle  where  his 
parents,  Count  Randolph  and  the  Countess 
Theodora,  usually  resided.  The  castle  was 
situated  about  half-way  between  Rome 
and  Naples. 

In  the  lives  of  a  great  many  very  distin- 
guished men  we  read  that  some  extraor- 
dinary event  occurred  at  or  before  their 
birth,  symbolizing  the  prominence  which 
they  were  afterward  to  attain.  Concern- 
ing many  such  stories  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  no  one  ever  heard  them  until  those 
whose  greatness  they  foreshadowed  had 
already  become  great;  and  the  inference 
is  that  biographers  have  occasionally 
drawn  on  their  imagination  for  incidents 
which  to  their  minds  should  have  occurred 
at  the  birth  of  their  heroes,  whether  as  a 
matter  of  history  such  incidents  did  take 
place  or  not. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
before  the  birth  of  Thomas  a  venerable 
old  man,  whom  everyone  looked  upon  as 
a  saint,  called  on  Theodora  one  day  and 
said  to  her:  *' Countess,  rejoice;  God. will 
give  you  a  son  who  will  surpass  all  his 
contemporaries  in  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tity. Give  him  the  name  of  Thomas, 
which  signifies  profoundness." 

There  was  reason  to  believe,  even  from 
the  child's  earliest  years,  that  God  watched 
over  him  with  especial  care.  One  day, 
while  Thomas  and  his  sister  were  playing 
in  a  tower  of  the  castle,  a  thunder-storm 
arose,  and  the  tower  was  struck  by  light- 
ning. His  sister  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  but 
Thomas  received  not  the  slightest  injury., 
A  halo  was  often  noticed  about  his  brow, 
and  rays  of  light  darted  from  his  mouth — 
facts  which  led  people  to  believe  that  the 
child  had  received  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  Gift  of  Wisdom. 

On  one  occasion,  as  his  mother  was 
going  for  a  walk  with  some  other  ladies, 
she  told  the  governess  to  follow  her  with 
Thomas.  During  the  promenade  the  gov- 
erness noticed  that  the  boy  held  a  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hand.  She  did  not  know 
where  he  got  it,  and  wished  to  take  it 
from  him ;  but  he  refused  to  let  her  have 
it,  and  began  to  cry.  The  governess  did 
not  insist,  but  she  told  the  Countess 
about  it.  On  returning  to  the  castle,  his 
mother,  in  her  turn,  wished  to  obtain 
possession,  but  Thomas  still  resisted.  It 
was  the  only  time  he  was  ever  known  to 
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disobey.  The  Countess,  however,  desired 
to  find  out  why  he  set  such  store  by  the 
paper,  and  so  opened  his  hand  by  force 
and  took  it  from  him.  What  was  her 
surprise  to  see  written  on  it  only  these 
words:  ''''Ave  Maria — Hail  Mary"!  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  love  for  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  the  ruling  sentiment  of  his  heart. 

From  the  time  that  Thomas  was  able 
to  speak  he  astonished  everyone  by  his 
intelligence.  His  was  not  the  cleverness 
of  children  whose  rogueries  and  pranks, 
and  sometimes  impertinence,  are  mistaken 
by  indulgent  parents  for  smartness :  he 
was  intelligent  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
'  word.  His  talk  was  full  of  good  sense, 
and  his  conduct  was  always  becoming. 

When  he  was  five  years  old,  Thomas 
was  sent  to  school  at  the  celebrated 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Casino. 
There  he  remained  five  years,  astonishing 
all  his  teachers  by  his  precocity  and  his 
rapid  progress.  Never  had  they  encountered 
a  scholar  so  remarkable  in  every  respect. 
He  loved  silence  and  solitude  more  than 
is  customary  among  little  fellows,  but  he 
was  never  sullen  or  morose.  Although 
by  far  the  brightest  of  his  class,  he  never 
looked  down  upon  the  dunces  nor  laughed 
at  their  stupid  blunders.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  seemed  sorry  for  them.  In  this 
he  differed  from  a  good  many  bright  boys 
nowadays,  who  seem  to  think  that  if  God 
has  given  to  them  more  talent  than  to 
some  of  their  companions,  they  have 
reason  to  be  proud  and  to  patronize  their 
slower  classmates.  Thomas  was  as  modest 
as  if  he  were  the  dullest  boy  in  the  school, 
instead  of  being  the  brightest.  Among 
many  other  good  qualities  that  he  possessed 
was  a  love  of  work.  He  ha,ted  to  be  idle; 
and  when  his  lesson  and  class  exercises 
were  finished,  he  would  go  for  a  walk, 
and  then  repair  to  the  church  to  pray. 

Well,  by  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old 
he  had  advanced  so  far  in  knowledge  and 
virtue  that  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
persuaded   Count  Randolph  to  send   the 


young  scholar  to  a  superior  school.  In 
consequence,  Thomas  went  to  Naples  to 
continue  his  studies  there.  Like  all  large 
cities,  Naples  was  full  of  dangers  for  young 
people.  Some  of  Thomas'  fellow-students 
were  giddy,  thoughtless  boys  and  dissipated 
young  men,  who  told  him  that  he  ought 
to  have  a  good  time,  and  spend  his  money 
(of  which  he  had  a  good  deal)  in  procuring 
pleasures  for  himself.  "That  is  just  what 
I  do, ' '  he  answered.  '  *  My  greatest  pleasure 
is  to  assist  the  poor." 

He  passed  unscathed  through  all  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  path  of  youth, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the 
Dominican  Order.  He  became  a  great 
preacher  and  a  still  greater  writer.  The 
extent  of  his  knowledge  earned  ^for  him 
the  name  which  forms  the  title  of  this  little 
sketch— ** The  Angel  of  the  Schools." 
It  was  he  who  composed  the  Office  and 
Mass  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  and  every 
time  we  are  present  at  Benediction,  we  hear 
part  of  hymns  he  wrote — the  O  SalutaHs 
QinA^Tantum  Ergo. 

All  school-boys  should  invoke  the  aid 
of  St.  Thomas,  so  that  they  may  not  only 
succeed  in  their  studies,  but  become 
obedient,  kindly,  industrious  and  good. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or.  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


BY  MAURICE   FRANCIS   EGAN. 


IX. — The  Rewards  of  Merit. 
Miss  McBride  felt  that  she  must  make 
an  example  of  Bob  Bently.  She  said  to 
herself  that  she  owed  it  to  the  school  to 
show  that,  while  an  angelic  nature  like 
Jack's  was  worthy  of  all  honor,  an  evil- 
minded  boy,  like  Bob,  must  be  treated  as 
his  intentions  and  acts  deserved.  She  had 
not  yet  made  up  her  mind  as  to  what 
punishment  she  would  inflict  on  Bob, 
or  how  she  would  reward  Jack. 
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The  examinations  were  all  over;  the 
dogs — Jupiter,  Croesus,  and  Brutus  — 
had  been  sent  home;  and  Philip  Redmond 
was  to  have  a  party.  These  events  con- 
cerned all  the  boys  immediately  around 
Jack  much  more  than  the  financial  crisis 
or  the  big  prize-fight,  which,  unhappily, 
had  a  certain  interest  for  them.  Skinny 
McMullen  had  broken  his  leg,  too ;  but 
that  was  not  so  important.  There  had 
been  a  rumor  that  he  was  dead,  and  the 
school  expected  a  holiday ;  but  the  news 
proved  false.  The  world  in  which  our 
boys  lived  was  an  entirely  different  one 
from  that  of  their  parents. 

Bob  Bently  had  come  out  of  the 
*' exams."  with  a  big  nought  after  his 
name.  He  ground  his  teeth  when  his 
father  scolded  him.  He  had  been  No.  2  in 
the  preceding  examination.  If  Bob  were 
a  boy  in  a  story-book,  the  * '  iron  would 
have  entered  his  soul,'*  and  he  would 
never  have  forgiven  Miss  McBride.  As  he 
was  a  boy  in  real  life  and  unaccustomed 
to  injustice, he  only  said  it  was  ''nasty"; 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  defend  himself. 
He  cried  a  little,  when  he  was  quite  alone, 
but  that  was  over  soon.  He  made  a  stern 
resolution  to  be  even  with  Faky  Dillon 
and  Baby  Maguire.  These  two  clever 
young  persons  had  assumed  a  sudden 
affection  for  Jack ;  they  walked  home 
beside  him  everyday  at  noon,  and  hung 
about  him  whenever  Bob  Bently  appeared. 

"Sneaking  kids!"  some 'of  the  big 
boys  called  them.  , 

But  Miss  McBride  felt  moved  to  say 
to  Miss  Parker: 

' '  How  sweet !  How  tender !  Such  loving 
little  creatures  ! ' ' 

Miss  Parker,  who  had  had  her  own 
troubles  with  the  loving  little  creatures, 
held  her  peace ;  and  Miss  McBride 
delivered  a  lecture  to  her  on  sympathy 
with  childhood. 

Miss  McBride,  who  had  great  skill 
with  her  needle,  had,  after  some  thought, 
determined  to  give  Jack  an  evidence  of 


her  appreciation  of  his  manly  qualities. 
She  had  made  a  pair  of  wristlets — she  was 
pleased  to  call  them  "  pulse- warmers  " — 
of  blue  and  yellow  wool.  These  she 
determined  to  give  him  publicly  on  the 
first  possible  occasion.  The  occasion  came 
sooner  than  she  expected.  On  the  first  of 
the  month,  seats  were  always  changed. 
And  on  this  day  Miss  McBride  put  Baby 
Maguire  in^the  first  row  of  desks,  next  to 
Skinny  McMullen,  whose  seat  was  vacant. 
A  long  bench  ran  along  in  front  of  these 
desks.  On  this  bench  sat  the  class  called 
for  recitation. 

The  first  arithmetic,  class  was  called ; 
Jack  was  at  the  head,  and  Bob  second.  > 
They  sat  directly  in  front  of  Baby.  .Baby, 
like  the  rest,  was  supposed  to  be  engaged 
with  "busy  work,"  as  Miss  McBride 
called  it.  He  was.  Into  a  short  piece  of 
bamboo  he  had  inserted  a  pin,  with  the 
intention  of  jabbing  Bob  Bently  when 
a  fitting  opportunity  should  come.  Miss 
McBride  went  to  the  blackboard,  and 
began  to  explain  a  number  of  "sums"  she 
had  placed  there.  She  turned  just  as  Baby 
had  plunged  his  lance  forward.  Jack  rose 
suddenly  from  his  seat. 

"Ouch!"  he  exclaimed.    "Oh,  gosh!" 

It  happened  that  Baby  had  stuck  his 
protector  instead  of  his  enemy.  He  at 
once  buried  his  face  in  his  geography 
book,  and  he  could  be  heard  to  murmur, 
above  all  the  rest:  , 

"Gogophy's  'scripshun  earth's  s'rface, 
— gogophy's  'scripshun  earth's   s'rface." 

"Master  Chumleigh!"  called  out  Miss 
McBride. 

At  this  moment  Baby,  his  left  hand 
free  for  mischief,  gave  Bob  Bently  a 
vicious  jab  with  the  pin. 

Bob's  face  flushed  and  he  ground  his 
teeth ;  but  he  kept  his  seat. 

"Somebody  stuck  me,"  Jack  said, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself  "I  didn't  mean 
to  jump  up,  ma'am,  but  I  had  to." 

"I  see,"  replied  Miss  McBride;  "sit 
down  at  once." 
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Jack  obeyed  slowly  and  carefully. 

She  turned  to  Bob,  whose  brow  wore  a 
frown  and  whose  cheeks  were  still  crimson. 

^*It  is  not  difficult  to  see  who  committed 
this  dastardly  act,  Master  Bently,"  said 
Miss  McBride.  **  If  guilt  was  ever  written 
on  any  countenance,  it  is  on  yours.  Shame 
on  you!  You  will  report  to  me  after  school 
this  afternoon.'^ 

"I  didn't  do  anything,"  answered  Bob. 

**0h,  of  course,"  said  Miss  McBride, 
sarcastically,  **  it  was  Mr.  Nobody  !  Of 
course!  I  must  say  I  commend  your 
patience,  Master  Andrew  Jackson  Ghum- 
leigh;  I  admire  it!  I  wish  on  this  occasion 
to  present  you  with  a  small  testimonial  of 
my  regard  for  you.  I  intended  to  ask  the 
reverend  pastor  to  do  it,  but  the  occasion 
is  so  auspicious  that  I  can  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  confer  these  pulse- warmers 
on  one  whose  chivalrous  conduct  has  so 
well  deserved  them." 

Miss  McBride' s  intentions  were  good. 
But  probably  at  no  moment  in  his  life  did 
Jack  suflfer  more  than  when  he  had  to  step 
forward  and  receive  the  blue  and  yellow 
wristlets.  He  was  at  that  age  when  boys 
think  it  a  fine  thing  to  go  without  over- 
coats in  winter,  and  to  bare  their  manly 
fists  without  gloves  to  the  winter  wind. 

' '  Girly  -  girly  ! ' '  said  Fatty  McCabe, 
softly.  But  Miss  McBride  was  too  deeply 
absorbed  in  her  benevolent  deed  to  hear 
the  giggle  that  followed  from  the  boys 
around  him.  Faky  Dillon  began  to  chuckle 
and  to  write;  and  Fatty  McCabe  followed 
his  example, — he  was  the  second  best  poet 
in  the  school. 

*' Thank  you,  ma'am!"  said  Jack, 
sitting  down,  and  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left. 

"Gogophy's  'scripshun  earth's  s'rface," 
murmured  Baby;  .he  made  another  jab 
with  his  instrument  of  torture  at  the 
back  of  Bob,  who  started,  frowned,  and 
reddened. 

''Evil  passions,"  said  Miss  McBride, 
looking  at  Bob,  "make  themselves  visible 


on  the  human*  countenance.  I  can  see 
jealousy  in  every  lineament  of  your  face, 
Robert  Bently,  —  and  I  am  no  mean 
observer  of  human   nature." 

"I'm  not  jealous,"  said  Bob,  driven  to 
desperation.  "I  wouldn^t  have  'em." 

Miss  McBride  gazed  at  him  solemnly. 

"The  mills  of  the  gods,"  she  repeated, 
"grind  slowly,  young  man,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  small." 

Bob  looked  uneasy.  He  did  not  under- 
stand what  she  meant,  but  he  knew  it 
was  intended  for  a  threat. 

The  arithmetic  class  filed  to  the  seats. 
Jack's  wrists  itching  in  the  bright-hued 
pulse-warmers,  which  he  dared  not  take 
off.  Miss  McBride  engaged  herself  with 
the  geography  class,  while  the  first 
arithmetic  set  to  work  at  the  examples 
she  had  marked  for  them.  He  had  hardly 
settled  himself  at  his  desk  when  a  spiral 
fell  on  his  slate.  He  opened  it  and  read : 

"  Yaller  and  blue !  yaller  and  blue  ! 
Miss  McBride's  pet,  how  do  you  do ! " 

He  felt  that  this  was  downright  ingrat- 
itude. It  was  bad  enough  for  Baby 
Maguire  to  have  stuck  that  pin  into  him, 
although  perhaps  it  was  a  mistake ;  but 
that  Faky,  whom  he  had  protected,  should 
insult  him  in  this  way  was  too  much.  He 
would  settle  with  Faky.  He  would  teach 
Baby  a  lesson.  And,  in  his  indignation, 
he  spat  upon  one  of  Miss  McBride's  beau- 
tiful wristlets  and  wiped  his  slate  with  it. 

It  began  to  rain  hard  about  eleven 
o'clock.  Miss  McBride  was  observed  to 
send  a  three-cornered  note  to  Miss  Parker. 

"One  session!"  murmured  the  boys. 

Jack  was  glad;  he  would  have  a  whole 
afternoon — for  the  school  would  be  dis- 
missed at  one  o'clock  —  in  which  to 
read  "Swiss  Family  Robinson."  He  had 
finished  "The  Catholic  Crusoe"  and  "The 
Confederate  Chieftains"  before  Christmas. 
He  loved  Mrs.  Sadlier,  and  thought  her 
book  much  better  than  "  Oceola  the 
Seminole."  "Swiss  Family  Robinson" 
was   the    next   book   on   his    shelf.   The 
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prospect  of  a  whole  afternbon  was  pleas- 
anter  to  him  than  it  was  to  Arthur  Willis, 
who  would  be  expected  to  mind  the  baby. 
Arthur  hoped  that  the  weather  would 
improve.  Most  of  the  boys,  intent  on 
various  plans,  wanted  rain.  Philip  Red- 
mond, for  instance,  wanted  to  write  the 
invitations  for  his  party.  Fatty  McCabe 
had  a  ticket  for  a  matinke^  —  it  was 
Wednesday.  Bert  Dillon  wanted  to  finish 
a  carved  box  he  was  making ;  and  Baby 
and  Faky  wanted  to  have  an  afternoon 
with  the  dogs.  If  Skinny  McMuUen  were 
there,  he  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  rain, 
because  he  should  not  have  had  to  carry 
the  noonday  meal  to  the  iron -founder 
who  boarded  at  his  house. 

As  soon  as  the  school  closed,  Jack  was 
joined  by  Faky  Dillon  and  Baby  Maguire 
as  usual.  As  they  paused  under  an  awning 
near  the  school — the  rain  was  coming 
down  in  torrents, — they  were  joined  by 
Bob  Bently.  The  small  boys  pressed  very 
close  to  Jack.  Bob  seemed  angry  and 
sullen.    He  did  not  speak. 

*'IyOok  here,  Faky,"  Jack  said,*'youUl 
have  to  stop  your  tricks.  I  want  to  know 
■what  you've  got  to  say  for  yourself.  I've 
a  good  mind  to  choke  you  with  this  bit 
of  paper, — I  have  !  " 

Faky  trembled  and  read  the  lines. 

"I  didn't  write  them,"  he  said,  ear- 
nestly. "They  ain't  mine.  Do  you  think 
rd  write  such  stuff  as  that?  Them's 
Fatty  McCabe's.  He  can't  write!  Read 
it.   It's  trash: 

'  Yaller  and  blue !  yaller  and  blue ! 
Miss  McBride's  pet,  how  do  you  do ! ' 

I  didn't  write  that,  did  I,  Baby?" 

' '  No, ' '  said  Baby,  with  a  slight  chuckle. 

"I  cross  my  breast,  I  never  tell  a  lie," 
said  Faky,  solemnly. 

"Stop  that,  you  little  fraud!"  put  in 
Bob  Bently,  frowning.  "It's  against  the 
Second  Commandment." 

Faky,  who  had  spat  on  his  hand,  and 
was  making  strange  signs  over  the  breast 
ol  his  jacket,  stopped  suddenly. 


"You  wrote  something, — I  saw  you," 
growled  Bob. 

"His  was  better  than  Fatty's,"  said 
Baby,  unable  to  resist  the  chance  of  getting 
a  fellow- creature  into  a  scrape. 

"Mine  was  better,"  said  Faky,  carried 
away  by  the  pride  of  genius.  He  paused; 
but  it  was  too  late." 

"Let  me  see  what  you  wrote,  Faky," 
demanded  Jack. 

"Give  him  what  you  wrote,"  seconded 
Bob,  anxious  for  war. 

"  Don't  you  give  it  up,  Faky,"  said 
Baby.  "  Put  it  in  your  mouth  and 
swallow  it." 

Faky  drew  a  piece  of  paper  from  his 
pocket ;   Jack  snatched  it  and  read  :  - 

"Miss  McBride  for  Jacky  couldn't  do  enough, 
So  she  put  his  hands  into  a  big  handcuff." 

Bob  seized  Baby,  Jack  gripped  Faky. 

"It's  better  than  Fatty  McCabe's, 
anyhow  ! "  murmured  Faky,  awaiting 
his  doom. 

"Better  than  Fatty  McCabe's  !"  sneered 
Bob  Bently.  "You're  not  in  it  with  Fatty. 
He  can  write  sense  ;   that  is  nonsense." 

What  might  have  happened  did  not 
happen;  for  Philip  Redmond  came  under 
shelter  at   that  moment. 

"Let  the  kids  go,"  he  said,— "the 
priest  is  coming  this  way." 

The  boys  relaxed  their  grasp,  and  the 
youngsters  ran  out  into  the  rain  and 
disappeared. 

It  was  one  of  the  assistant  priests  of  St. 
Bride's  Church  who  approached,  wrapped 
in   a   mackintosh.    He  had  an  umbrella. 

"  Come,  Bently,"  he.  said,  "you  are 
going  my  way.  Help  me  with  this 
umbrella. ' ' 

Bob's  vexation  went  off  at  once.  He 
took  Father  Exeter's  umbrella  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  which  showed  plainly  in  his 
face.  Father  Exeter  had  to  stoop  a  little, 
but  he  did  not  mind  that ;  he  saw  that  he 
had  won  the  boy's  heart. 

"He  might  have  asked  w^,"  said 
Philip  Redmond;    "he  knows  my  folks 
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well,  and  he  will  pass  our  house  on 
his  way  home." 

* '  You  can't  have  everything,  Redmond. 
Miss  McBride's  been  hard  on  Bob  lately, 
and  I'm  glad  Father  Exeter  has  taken 
him.  Father  Exeter  is  jolly.  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he'd  give  Bob  soda-water 
before  he  reaches  home.  He  gave  me 
rock- candy  once." 

"I  don't  see  why  he  took  Bob," 
repeated  Philip. 

**  Look  here,  Phil,"  answered  Jack, 
*' Bob's  just  as  good  as  you.  Of  course 
you've  got  a  tin  slate,  and  a  sled  with 
swan's  heads,  and  a  Rugby  ball;  but  Bob 
is  just  as  good  as  you,  all  the  same." 

Phil  looked  at  Jack  from  head  to  foot. 

**I  intended  to  ask  you  to  my  party, 
Jack  Chumleigh,"  Phil  said;  ^Tm  not 
sure  whether  I  will  or  hot.  We're  going 
to  have  three  different  kinds  of  cake  and 
red  lemonade." 

"Red  lemonade ! "  said  Jack,  apparently 
awed,  —  "like  that  they  have  at  the 
circus?" 

"Yes,"  said  Philip,  triumphantly. 

"Then  I  hope  you'll  put  more  siigar 
in  it  than  the  circus  people  do." 

"We  don't  have  circuses  at  our  house," 
said  Philip,  haughtily. 

"It  has  stopped  raining:  I  guess  I'll 
move  on,'*  said  Jack.  "I  don't  go  to  any 
party  that  is  too  good  for  Bob  Bently." 

"You  haven't  been  asked,"  responded 
Philip.  "You  don't  expect  me  to  ask  Bob 
Bently  after  his  having  beaten  a  little 
cripple  almost  to  a  jelly,  and  throwing  a 
lot  of  rats  into  Mrs.McCrossin's  bread-pan. 
Mrs.  McCrossin  washes  for  my  mother, 
and  she  told  her.  Mamma  wouldn't  have 
Bob  Bently  in  our  house.  And  Susan, 
your  maid,  told  the  girl  next  door,  who 
told  my  aunt,  about  his  beating  a  cripple 
*  almost  to  a  jelly.'  I  believe  he  wanted 
to  steal  his  crutch  for  a  bat." 

"It's  not  true!"  exclaimed  Jack.  "It's 
not  true!" 


"Oh,  well!"  said  Philip,  with  seeming 
indifference.  "I  was  just  about  to  ask  you 
whether,  if  you  were  invited  to  a  party, 
you  would  like  strawberry  and  vanilla  ice- 
cream with  wine  jelly.  We're  thinking  of 
so  many  things,  that  I  can't  decide  myself. 
As  I'm  the  only  son,  of  course  mamma 
can't  do  too  much  for  me.  There'll  be 
supper  and  music  and  dancing." 

"I  hate  dancing,"  said  Jack;  "I'd 
rather  play  basket-ball.  And  I  don't  care 
whether  you  ask  me  or  not." 

He  ran  off,  leaving  Philip  Redmond  to 
think  about  the  splendors  to  come.  But 
Jack  was  not  so  careless  as  he  seemed  to 
be :  he  described  to  Susan  the  beauties  of 
the  coming  party. 

Luncheon  was  over,  but  she  had  pre- 
served a  hot  meat-pie  for  the  boys.  Faky 
Dillon  was  a  guest;  but  he  and  Baby 
had  finished  their  repast,  and  gone  to  find 
the  dogs. 

"If  the  Redmond  boy  should  invite 
you  to  the  party  and  there  should  be 
pie,  don't  eat  the  undercrust, — it'll  kill 
you  dead.  The  Redmonds  do  their  own 
cooking,  and  just  have  Mrs.  McCrossin  in 
to  wash.  And  cook  has  no  respect  for  the 
likes  of  them,  though  they  do  be  putting 
on  such  airs.  But  I  respect  Redmond  for 
standing  against  Bob  Bently ;  if  there 
ever  was  a  vilyan,  he  is !  Sure  poor  little 
Pierre  has  been  sick  all  day  with  the 
grief  and  the  fright  he  had  from  the  dog's 
being  thrown  at  him.  And  Mrs.  McCrossin 
has  got  that  queer  she'll  not  take  a  bit  or 
a  sup  ;  she  says  it's  charity,  and  that  she 
might  as  well  go  to  the  almshouse  at  once 
as  be  taking  what  she  doesn't  earn,  poor 
creature !  But  she's  a  Tip,  and  they're  that 
proud  I  never  had  much  use  for  them." 

A  cloud  settled  on  Jack.  He  forgot 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson."  He  went  up 
to  his  room,  and  saw  at  the  opposite 
window  the  sad,  white  face  of  the  little 
cripple.  The  window  looked  very  dreary 
without  the  primrose  or  the  canary-bird. 


(To  be  coutinued.) 
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A  Great  Actor  and  His  Little  Friend. 


Of  the  many  thousands  who  thronged 
the  theatres  to  witness  the  wonderful 
acting  of  the  late  Edwin  Booth,  there  were 
few  who  knew  what  a  rarely  beautiful 
soul  the  actor  himself  possessed.  From  his 
early  years,  Booth  displayed  exceptional 
talent  in  tragedy ;  and  his  own  industry, 
together  with  the  burden  of  sorrow  which 
he  seemed  fated  to  bear  throughout  life, 
made  him'  perhaps  the  greatest  dramatic 
artist  that  our  country  has  yet  produced. 
He  was  spiritual,  trustful,  utterly  free  from 
jealousy  or  selfishness;  and  his  afflictions, 
which  would  have  crushed  any  other  man, 
only  made  him  'tender  and  charitable, 
while  they  taught  him  to  look  to  God 
alone  for  consolation. 

A  story  told  by  his  friend,  Mr.  William 
Winter,  illustrates  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing qualities  of  his  beautiful  character,  his 
fondness  for  children.  One  of  his  favor- 
ites was  Constance,  the  twelve-year-old 
daughter  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Carryl; 
and  he  always  kept  her  portrait  in  sight 
upon  his  mantle-shelf.  One  day  while 
Booth  was  playing  in  New  York,  he 
remembered  that  it  was  Constance's  birth- 
day, and  invited  her  to  occupy  a  box  at 
the  theatre,  where  he  was  acting  the  part 
of  Bertuccio  in  ''The  Fool's  Revenge." 
When  she  arrived,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
an  usher  presented  hier  with  a  bunch  of 
white  roses  with  the  following  lines : 

BERTUCCIO'S    WISH    FOR    MANIE    HAPPIE   RETURNS 

OF  THE  DAYE. 

TO  YE 

I^ADYE    CONSTANCE   ON    HER  TWEI/FTH    BIRTHDAY. 

Fair  ladye  bright, 
Thy  knobby  knight — 
Bertuccio  hight — 
Poor  twisted  wight! 
On  crooked  knees 
Presenteth  these — 
True  emblems,  sure, 
Of  thy  sweet  self- 
Twelve  rosebuds  pure, 
No  more,  no  fewer, 
To  number  your 
Birthday — ye  twelfth. 


May  many  years 
Of  joyful  days 
Be  thine,  sweet  maid. 
And  all  thy  tears 
With  smiles  be  shed! 
Rest  thou  in  peace, 
For  now  I'll  cease; 
My  say  is  said. 

No  prettier  act  was  ever  enacted  by  the 
great  actor;  and  had  the  audience  known 
it,  they  would  certainly  have  applauded  it 
even  more  than  the  wondrous  personation 
of  the  poor  twisted  knight.  The  child,  at 
any  rate,  was  deeply  impressed  by  it ;  and 
when  Booth,  in  response  to  a  call  from  the 
audience,  chanced  to  bow  toward  the  box 
occupied  by  his  little  friend,  she  is  said 
to  have  quite  upset  his  gravity  by  rising 
and  making  a  courtesy  in  return. 


An  Old  Settler. 


It  is  a  fact  hard  to  believe  that  there  is 
in  the  churchyard  in  Darley  Dale,  Eng- 
land, a  yew-tree  that  is  hundreds  of  years 
old.  It  is  thirty-three  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  its  rugged  trunk  is  covered  with 
the  names  and  initials  of  people  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do  than  going  about 
mutilating  objects  of  reverential  interest. 

A  pleasant  writer  gives  an  imaginative 
account  of  the  scenes  this  old  tree  has 
witnessed — the  building  of  the  first  rude 
dwellings  of  the  early  Britons  ;  the 
Romans  erecting  near  by  a  funeral  pyre 
for  their  comrades  slain  in  battle;  the 
Saxons  listening  to  the  holy  teachings  of 
a  Christian  bishop  beneath  its  sheltering 
branches  ;  the  Norman  builders  chisel- 
ling the  blocks  for  the  first  stone  house 
of  prayer;  babes  taken  to'  that  church 
to  receive  Baptism  ;  bridal  parties  leav- 
ing its  sacred  portals  as  the  marriage 
bells  pealed  out  upon  the  mellow  air; 
strong  men  borne  in  the  arms  of  weeping 
mourners  to  sleep  in  the  yew-tree's  shade. 
Yes,  a  tree  must  see  many  strange  things 
in  the  course  of  such  a  long  life. 
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Our  Lady  of  Erin. 

BY     WII,I,IAM     D.    KEI.I.Y. 

M  ADONNA,  in  those  blessed  days  wherein 
St.  Patrick  preached  the  faith  to  Innisfail, 
Frt)m  which  unnumbered  times,  without  avail, 
Has  fraud,  with  force,  essayed  that  isle  to  win; 
How  oft  his  theme  thy. glories  must  have  been! 
And  how  endearedly  each  audient  Gael 
Have  learned  from  him,  with  Gabriel's* glo- 
rious Hail, 
To  ask  thine  aid  against  assailant  sin! 

For  lo !   when  error  spread  its  crafty  lures. 
And  famine  filled  the  land,  a  hideous  wraith; 
In  gladsome  years  when  Erin  yet  was  free, 
As  in  the  thraldom  that  she  now  endures. 
Her  refuge  in  temptation  was  the  faith 
And  loving  trust  she  never  lacked  in  thee. 


Random  Recollections  and  Refiections 

of  an   Irisli   Priest  in  tlie  Englisli 

IVIetropolis. 


BY  THE  REV.  ANDREW  DOOI^EY. 


N  Ireland,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
a  priest  when  spoken  of  is 
called  Father  So-and-so  ;  when 
spoken  ^o  he  is  addressed  as  *'  Sir. "  That  a 

Catholic  layman  should  speak  of  Mr.  X 

(meaning  a  priest)  is  inconceivable  ;    and 


though,  during  my  college  career,  I  heard 
a  priest  of  the  old  school  mention  another 
under  that  title,  I  confess  to  feeling  for 
the  moment  as  if  the  current  of  my  being 
had  turned  all  awry.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  say  "Yes,  Father,"  or  *'No,  Father," 
to  a  priest's  face,  would  sound  extremely- 
strange  ;  though  it  is  not  inconceivable, 
like  the  hypothesis  already  mentioned. 
Familiar  friends,  indeed,  would  say  *' Yes, 
Father  John,"  or  "Oh,  not  at  all.  Father 
Murphy!"  but  the  official  style  is  "Yes, 
sir,"  "No,  sir." 

Now,  among  Catholics  in  England 
"Father"  is  the  title  under  all  circum- 
stances whatsoever;  so  much  so,  that  one 
can  detect  with  practical  infallibility  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  by  the  terms 
in  which  a  reply  is  given  to  a  priest's 
question.  "  Yes,  Father, "  in  the  former 
will  be  "Yes,  sir,"  in  the  latter;  unless 
the  Protestant  be  an  intimate  friend  or 
acquaintance,  for  then  he  will  speak  both 
of  and  to  a  priest  under  the  customary 
Catholic  title.  Occasionally,  and  with  an 
intention  full  of  courtesy,  he  will  be 
addressed  as  "Guv'nor"  ;  for  this  term 
represents  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  respecta- 
bility to  the  mind  of  a  considerable  section 
of  the  British  public.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  said  section  is  not  Catholic. 

Indeed,  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
"Father"  as  a  priest's  title  is  considered 
sacred  and  inalienable  among  his  people  ; 
and  in  none  does  this  feeling  operate  witk 
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more  intensity  than  in  those  whose  habits 
were  formed  in  Ireland.  The  apparent 
strangeness  of  this  will  disappear  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  multitudinous  and  many- 
colored  individuals  to  whom  the  official 
Reverend  .is  applied.  The  logic  of  the 
Celtic  mind  refuses  to  have  the  genuine 
article  mixed  up  with  that  lot,  and  insists 
accordingly  on  a  distinctive  appellation. 
This  entails  no  little  amusement  now 
and  again.  I  remember  once  coming  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  doctor  in  certain  of 
my  rounds  through  the  public  infirmary, 
when  the  *'Yes,  sir,'*  and  **No,  sir," 
addressed  to  that  functionary  were  linger- 
ing on  the  patients'  lips.  ''Well,  how  are 
you  getting  on  to-day  ? "  I  asked,  in  my 
stereotyped  fashion — "  Purty  middling, 
sir — Father  I  mane^  God  pardon  me/'*'* 
was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  profuse 
crossing  of  the  unhallowed  lips  that 
dared  be  guilty  of  such  unconscious 
blasphemy. 

A  fond  husband  on  another  occasion 
was  watching  by  the  bedside  of  an  equally 
fond  wife.  She  was  not  sick  unto  death 
by  any  means ;  but  she  thought  she  was, 
and  the  thought  caused  her  to  be  some- 
what abstracted.  She  was  saying  her 
beads  most  devoutly,  and  with  a  deter- 
mined look,  which  seemed  to  say:  ''Now, 
Mike,  I'm  done  with  you  and  the  world, 
and  must  think  of  my  long  home."  I 
came  on  the  scene.  "  Well,  Mrs.  Rooney, 
how  do  you  feel  to-day?" — "Not  very 
well  at  all,  sir,"  replied  the  abstracted 
devotee. — "  Peggy,  you  hay  then ! ' '  shouted 
the  horrified  husband,  "d'you  know 
who's  talking  to  you?"  The  situation 
was  comically  pathetic.  Peggy,  of  course, 
made  immediate  amends,  and  with  con- 
siderable signs  of  life.  She  was  up 
and  about  by  that  day  week,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  Mike's  stentorian 
"hay then"  had  not  most  to  do  with  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  poorer  children 
toward  the  priest  in  England  differs  con- 
siderably  from    what   it    is    in*  Ireland. 


Timidity  seems  to  rule  the  latter.  There 
is  no  disposition  to  approach  the  priest 
spontaneously.  The  initiative,  when  taken 
at  all,  is  always  taken  by  the  priest 
himself;  and  he  must  be  a  man  of  excep- 
tional personality  to  succeed  in  inducing 
the  child  to  put  ofif  all  shyness  and  to 
become  frank,  easy  and  confiding  during 
the  interview.  On  the  whole,  the  child 
of  the  poorer  sort  in  Ireland  conceives 
that  respect  is  best  shown  to  the  clergy 
by  avoiding  them.  I  can  not  help  feeling 
that  that  cold  "Sir"  alluded  to  above 
has  something  to  do  with  this.  At  any 
rate,  the  case  is  reversed  in  England. 

A  prettier  sight  is  not  easily  to  be 
imagined  than  that  of  a  missionary  priest 
moving  through  some  crowded  slum  at  an 
hour  when  children  most  do  congregate. 
One  of  them  shouts,  "Halloo,  Father 4" 
and  the  shout  is  taken  up  by  scores  of 
his  little  brethren.  Repeating  his  excla- 
mation, he  throws  himself  slapdash 
against  the  priest's  knees,  clasps  his  arms 
around  .them,  and  in  his  tiny  omnipotence 
makes  further  progress  impossible.  lyCt 
him  be  six  feet  high  and  in  proportion, 
his  Reverence  is  an  absolute  capture,  and 
the  little  captain's  army  rush  forward  to 
share  the  spoil.  One  catches  hold  of  his 
thumb,  another  of  his  little  finger,  and  a 
mighty  struggle  ensues  for  the  fingers 
between.  The  captain  has  to  give  up  one 
knee  to  a  determined  braveling,  while 
several  others  make  as  if  climbing  to  sit  on 
the  prisoner's  best  silk  hat.  One  is  swing- 
ing from  his  watch-chain,  another  from 
each  of  his  waistcoat  pockets,  another  is 
endeavoring  to  hide  in  the  pocket  in  the 
tail  of  his  coat.  And,  concomitant  with 
these  efforts  and  performances  and  rivalry, 
there  is  a  chorus  of  laughing  and  bab- 
bling and  screeching,  as  musical  to  ears 
attuned  as  any  of  the  elaborate  settings 
of  Handel  or  Mozart. 

The  fun  expires,  of  course,  in  due  time ; 
and  a  priest  in  a  hurry  is  not  always 
unwilling    to   hasten   its   consummation. 
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But,  taken  all  in  all,  the  scene  makes  a 
picture  full  of  real  beauty.  To  such  as  are 
in  the  secret  of  these  children's  lives,  the 
picttire  has  its  beauty  heightened  by  its 
contrast  with  the  squalor  and  desolation 
of  their  homes.  Nor  will  touches  of  weird- 
ness  be  wanting  when  one  remembers  the 
world  those  innocents  will  have  to  move 
in  of  their  own  accord  in  a  few  years'  time, 
when  the  passions,  now  in  infant  slumber, 
will  awake  to  trouble  the  serenity  of 
their  souls. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan,  in 
his  visitation  addresses  to  the  diflferent 
congregations  in  his  extensive  diocese,  has 
almost  uniformly  adopted  a  tone  of  strong 
rebuke.  Unfortunately,  that  tone  is  more 
than  justified;  for  indiflference,  not  to 
say  callousness,  in  matters  religious  is 
appalling  for  vastness  and  extent.  The 
church-going  proportion  of  Catholics  is 
shown  by  these  addresses  to  amount  to 
hardly  40  per  cent.  Imagine  60  out  of 
every  100  adult  Catholics  absent  from 
Mass  on  Sundays!  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  any  palliation  of  this  state  of 
things ;  for,  though  the  average  lyondon 
Christian  has  to  contend  with  far  stronger 
devils  and  a  far  more  seductive  world  than 
the  Christian  of  almost  anywhere  else,  to 
him  as  to  his  brethren  everywhere  God's 
sufficing  grace  is  given. 

Turn,  however,  from  that  picture  to 
this.  Three  poor  women  are  neighbors  and 
friends.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
together  to  the  same  Mass  every  Sunday. 
Not  for  the  world  would  they  break  the 
Third  Commandment.  A  great  labor  strike 
commences,  in  the  chances  of  which  their 
families  are  involved.  The  strike  con- 
tinues ;  and  as  it  draws  out  its  weary 
length  the  belongings  of  this  lowly  trio 
find  their  way,  item  after  item,  to  the 
pawnbroker's.  One  Sunday  before  the 
strike  is  ended  the  three  women  are 
seen  at  Mass,  but  not,  as  was  their  wont,  at 
the  same  hour.  They  come  consecutively, 
each  at  a  different  time.  Why  this  depart- 


ure from  their  cherished  custom?  Listen. 
Two  shawls  have  been  pawned  for  bread 
to  feed  two  hungry  families.  The  one 
which  still  remains  unpledged  is  shyly 
borrowed  and  generously  lent,  in  order  that 
the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  day  by 
three  lowly  souls  may  continue  unabated 
by  even  one  jot  or  tittle. 

Did  such  a  thing  happen?  It  did,  and 
in  London,  too;  and,  more  than  that,  the 
case  is  only  typical  of  many.  Something 
like  it  happens  every  Sunday,  and  in 
numerous  instances,  among  the  faithful 
poor.  If  strikes  are  with  us  only  almost 
always,  sickness  and  dearth  of  employment 
are  with  us  always  absolutely.  *' Shawls 
and  pawnshops,"  I  know,  may,  perhaps, 
seem  to  many  readers  a  very  vulgar  subject 
for  a  priest's  pen ;  but  nobody  can  know 
one-fiftieth  part  so  well  as  an  East  End 
London  priest  the  mighty  part  played 
by  the  combination  just  mentioned  in 
absenteeism  from  Sunday  Mass  and  other 
obligatory  duties.  It  might  be  a  more 
vulgar  act  of  chaiity,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  a  more  meritorious  one,  to  redeem 
certain  shawls  that  I  know  of  from  certain 
Jewish  trustees  than  to  erect  supernu- 
merary  statues,  or  send  blankets  and 
feather-beds  to  the  torrid  zone.  Yet  I  know 
Catholics,  refined  and  of  pious  report,  who 
take  more  complacency  in  casting  pearls 
before  ^heathen  swine  than  in  nourish- 
ing, even  with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
their  table,  the  needy  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel. 

As  a  symptom  of  inward  faith,  the 
following  on  the  part  of — well,  we'll  say 
Dan  DriscoU — struck  me  as  being  very 
peculiar.  Dan  was  born  in  London  of 
Irish  parents.  He  had  been  schooled  in 
the  faith,  but  since  his  boyhood  he  never 
publicly  practised  his  religion.  The  centre- 
piece of  a  betting  circle  for  years,  he 
would  prognosticate  the  winner  of  the 
Derby  with  the  confidence  and  solemnity 
of  a  prophet ;  would  tell  you  the  winnings 
color  in  the  University  boat-race  (though 
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it  sometimes  was  the  losing  color,  I  am 
bound  to  admit) ;  was  heard  more  than 
once  to  say  "Pshaw!"  over  the  chances 
of  the  dark  blues ;  and  would  nod  Jove- 
like at  the  local  sports,  to  indicate  that  he, 
Dan  Driscoll,  was  there  to  see  that  strict 
fairness  should  prevail.  He  was,  taken  all 
in  all,  about  the  most  unlikely  fellow  in 
the  world  to  make  an  act  of  faith,  and  few 
ever  dared  to  test  him  for  one.  His  parish 
priest,  however,  used  to  buttonhole  him  as 
often  as  discretion  suggested,  but  could 
never  elicit  a  promise  from  him  to  come 
to  Mass.  The  very  mention  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  seemed  to  get  his  nerves 
unstrung,  and  caused  this  cool-headed 
sportsman  to  blubber  forth  inarticulations 
as  if  he  were  seeing  a  ghost. 

At  long  last  the  mystery  was  solved. 
One  day  he  saw  the  priest  approaching, 
and,  discerning  the  purpose  thereof,  he 
braced  himself  up  to  this  stout  anticipa- 
tory utterance:  "I<ook  here.  Father,  it's  no 
use:  I'll  not  come  to  Mass.  Do  you  want 
me  to  get  a  sudden  death?"  To  this  fierce 
interrogatory  his  perplexed  Reverence 
could  only  reply  :  "What  on  earth  do  you 
mean,  Dan?" — "Well,  see  here,"  said  the 
determined  Dan,  "this  is  what  I  mean. 
So  sure  as  my  foot  touched  the  chapel 
floor,  the  roof  would  fall  and  crush  me ; 
that's  what  I  mean."  Hereupon  he  turned 
and  walked  away,  cutting  off  all  .oppor- 
tunity of  further  parley.  The  publican  in 
the  Gospel  as  compared  with  the  pharisee 
is  commended,  in  that  he  "stood  afar  off." 
May  not  Dan's  have  been  but  a  standing 
farther  off?  At  all  events,  may  it  not  be 
that  God  has  judged  him  more  favorably 
than  he  judged  himself?  Since  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  above  paradoxical  act  of 
faith,  his  soul  has  passed  before  the  great 
White  Throne.  God  in  His  mercy  decreed 
him  a  lingering  illness,  during  which  he 
welcomed  with  all  gladness  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Church.  The  spirit  of  servitude 
that  rules  by  fear  was  cast  out,  and  the 
spirit   of   the    adoption   of   sons   entered 


in,  and  dwelt  with  him  in  his  sickness 
to  the  last. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Shaun 
O'Farrell  for  the  first  time  two  years 
ago.  Supernaturally  examined,  Shaun 
was  a  hard  case  ;  but,  hidden  very  much 
away,  there  was  a  tender  part,  and  I 
touched  it.  It  happened  during  census- 
taking.  I  had  received  a  wearying, 
monotonous  ' '  No ' '  in  answer  to  certain 
vital  questions  prescribed  by  the  Ordinary. 
Shaun  was  in  this  "No'^  quarter,  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  indoors. 
Having  introduced  myself  very  summarily, 
and  my  business  very  circumlocutarily,  I 
began  to  put  the  official  interrogatories : 

"Married?" 

"No." 

"Mass?" 

"No." 

"Easter  duties?" 

"No." 

"Confirmed?" 

"Not  sure." 

My  next  question  was  not  in  the  census 
sheet.  I  asked  it  on  my  own  account, 
and  in  sheer  desperation,  but  calmly  as 
a  lamb : 

"Christened?" 

"Christened!"  thundered  Shaun  in 
reply.  "Christened!  Holy  Mother  o' God, 
yus!    Christened !    Well    that  bates    the 

d ."    With  this  he  took  up   his  hat 

like  a  martyr,  looked  at  me  in  deep 
reproach,  and  departed.  As  for  myself,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  an  emphatic  "Yes," 
at  all  events,  and  waxed  content.  I  knew 
by  instinct,  moreover,  that  Shaun  was 
not  the  man  to  nurse  spite  against  a 
priest,  so  I  possessed  my  soul  in  patience. 
Indeed,  we  are  excellent  friends  at 
present ;  and  Shaun' s  Christianity  is  now 
so  patent  as  to  render  that  last  question 
superfluous  for  evermore. 

In  connection  with  him  the  following 
is  worth  mentioning.  A  neighboring 
priest  is  chaplain  to  a  reformatory.  His 
main  duty  is  to  instruct  little  culprits  in 
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their  religion, — a  duty  demanding  more 
patience  than  most  people  suspect.  Bobby 
Cecil  (child  of  a  mixed  marriage)  was 
among  a  batch  of  newcomers  recently. 
He  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Sad  to 
say,  Bobby  did  not  know  how  many  Gods 
there  are,  nor  who  Our  lyord  is ;  and  this 
is  as  good  as  saying  he  knew  nothing  that 
was  worth  knowing,  and  a  great  deal  that 
was  not.  "Were  you  ever  baptized?"  was 
Father  Tom's  last  and  desperate  question. 
— ''Oh, yes  I  was  baptized!"  said  Bobby, 
in  his  most  cocksure  and  confidential  tone. 
— ' '  Good !  good !  But  how  do  you  know  ? ' ' 
urged  his  mollified  but  scrupulous  Rev- 
erence.—  ''Sure,  sir,"  replied  Bobby, 
rolling  up  his  sleeve,"!  have  the  mark  of 
it  on  my  arm."  And  he  triumphantly 
displayed  the  marks  of  his  vaccination. 
Father  Tom  asked  no  more.  He  was 
found  later  on  studying  "De  Patientia," 
from  one  of  the  mystics  ;  and  the 
servant  wondered  why  he  did  not  eat  his 
dinner. 

Another  thing  also  has  been  noticed.  As 
during  Our  lyord's  ministry  in  Palestine, 
so  also  in  our  own  time,  the  lowly  manifest 
a  fulness  and  simplicity  of  faith  which  is 
oftener  missed  than  observed  among  the 
well-to-do.  The  conduct  of  our  Catholic 
poor  varies  very  much  in  merit  and 
edification,  but  in  one  particular  all  of 
them  are  practically  equal.  I  mean  in 
mural  decoration.  The  house  whose,  inmates 
attend  Mass  but  very  irregularly  or  not 
at  all  will  have  all  its*  rooms  as  much 
bedecked  with  sacred  prints  as  that  of  the 
neighbor  whose  family  lives  up  to  the 
high  profession  of  its  creed.  Kitchen  and 
bedroom — and  parlor,  if  there  be  one — are 
all  of  the  same  gorgeous  glow,  unstreaked 
by  even  a  single  ray  of  pagan  glory. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  Father  Mathew  and 
Cardinal  Manning  are  not  represented — at 
least  yet — with  a  nimbus,  but  they  are 
about  all  one  sees  without  it  in  humble 
Catholic  homes.  Bethlehem  and  Calvary 
are  there  in  all  lights  and  shadows, — in 


fact,  in  more  lights  and  shadows  than  there 
ever  were  on  this  earth,  or  ever  will  b^, 
"The  Death  of  the  Virgin"  is  a  very 
popular  print ;  although,  apart  from  the 
angels  at  the  head  and  feet,  it  is  dreadfully 
like  a  modern  wake  in  May  fair.  There  is 
an  indefinable  oflfensiveness  about  this 
picture  which  its  twopenny  halfpenny 
author  did  not,  of  course,  perceive ;  for 
evidently  he  meant  it  to  be  mighty  over- 
powering. But  if  it  pleases  the  poor  and 
edifies  them,  why  bother?  Happy  are  ye 
poor,  for  ye  are  not  art  critics.  Then 
comes  St.  Patrick  in  his  invariably  green 
chasuble.  And  why  should  it  not  he^reen^ 
I  should  like  to  know?  Here,  at  all  events, 
all  critics'  mouths  must  close.  On  the 
mantel-piece  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph, 
albeit  in  cheap  plaster-of- Paris,  look  not  at 
all  ofiended,  but  pleased  and  beneficent. 
Nor  does  their  appearance  suffer  in  the 
least  from  being  shielded  by  a  glass  case; 
the  very  contrary  is  true,  especially  on  the 
kitchen  mantel-piece. 

In  short,  the  dwellings  of  the  faithful 
poor  are  so  many  liliputian  galleries  of 
sacred  art.  Well-to-do  homes  are  more 
discriminating.  "/«  cubilibus  vestris  com- 
pungimini^^^  wrote  the  Psalmist.  It  must 
be  that  the  terms  of  this  advice  are 
strictly  and  literally  adhered  to.  The 
sacred  pictures,  I  presume,  are  considered 
too  sacred  for  extern  eyes,  and  so  adorn 
the  private  apartments  only.  This  must 
be  why  we  hardly  ever  see  a  Madonna 
and  Child  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
Landseer,  Constable,  Reynolds  and  Turner 
reign  in  copies  from  their  masterpieces. 
These  painters,  indeed,  were  incapable  of 
a  coarse  inspiration.  Their  works  are 
soothing,  elevating,  and  in  every  sense 
unexceptionable.  All  the  more  on  that 
account,  however,  they  would  not  disdain 
the  company  say  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
in  his  "Virgin  of  the  Rocks,"  of  Claude 
in  his  "Dead  Christ,"  of  Murillo  in  his 
"Holy  Family,"  or  even  of  Rossetti  in  his 
"Annunciation."    But,  after  all,  perhaps 
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we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  our  Catholic 
middle  class  is  content  with  its  Turners 
and  its  Landseers ;  for,  by  reason  of  the 
frequent  and  necessitated  intercourse  with 
pagans  and  Protestants  nowadays,  the 
wonder  is  that  **  Bacchus  and  Ariadne" 
or  '  *  Venus  and  Adonis ' '  does  not  oftener 
disfigure  the  Christianity  of  Catholic 
homes. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    PI,ORA    HAINBS    I^OUGHEAD,   AUTHOR  OP    "  THB 

MAN  WHO  WAS   GUII^TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

CI*AIM,"    ETC. 


XIII. — A  Midnight  Adventure. 

JANET  had  remained  at  home  that 
evening,  on  the  pretence  that  she  had 
an  interesting  book  to  read,  but  really  to 
work  on  buttonholes.  Before  the  evening 
was  far  advanced,  Tom  Seymour  presented 
himself  at  the  door. 

** Alone,  Miss  Janet?" 

* 'Alone  and  busy,"  she  replied,  nodding 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  pile  of 
unfinished  garments  on  the  chair  by  her 
side,  while  her  shining  needle  flew  in  and 
out  of  the  white  cloth.  . 

* '  Suppose  I  read  to  you  ? ' ' 

*'That  will  be  delightful,"  said  Janet, 
quickly. 

The  young  man  was  a  good  reader, 
and  the  evening  passed  pleasantly.  It 
was  late  when  he  closed  the  book,  and 
scowled  at  the  pile  of  shirts  and  then 
at  the  young  girl. 

*' Isn't  it  about  time  for  you  to  stop?" 
he  asked. 

''There  are  only  six  more  buttonholes 
in  this  shirt,"  pleaded  Janet. 

Seymour  arose  from  his  chair,  and  took 
a  restless  turn  or  so  about  the  room. 

"  I    don't    see    how     Dalrymple    can 

sanction  such  a  thing,"  he  blurted  out. 

"Cliflfe?    Oh,   Clifife    doesn't    know! 

Pray  don't  tell  him.    It's  a  private  enter- 


prise of  mine.  I  am  keeping  it  from  him 
as  long  as  I  can." 

' '  You  are  very  considerate  of  him.  Miss 
Janet.  I  don't  believe  you  would  care  if 
every  time  you  stuck  your  needle  through 
that  cloth,  you  pricked  a  drop  of  blood 
from  my  heart,"  Seymour  went  on, 
savagely. 

"Why,  Mr.  Seymour,  what  an  absurd 
idea!"  exclaimed  Janet,  laugjiing  up  into 
his  face,  but  meeting  there  a  look  of  such 
honest  distress  that  she  turned  as  quickly 
away.  ' '  Oh,  there  they  come ! ' '  she  cried. 
"Help  me  to  get  these  out  of  the  way, 
won't  you,  please?" 

And  before  Seymour  could  find  the 
presence  of  mind  to  refuse,  he  had  become 
accessory  to  the  fraud  by  helping  Janet  to 
bundle  the  shirts  out  of  sight  in  a  closet. 

"What,  Seymour?  Sorry  we  were  out. 
Going  so  soon?" 

Dalrymple  was  so  cordial  and  hearty  in 
his  greeting  that  the  visitor  was  smitten 
with  remorse  for  his  harsh  stricture  of  the 
previous  moment;  a  rather  comfortable 
feeling  on  the  whole,  as  it  helped  to 
silence  a  conviction  of  deeper  treachery 
that  was  troubling  his  conscience. 

The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  behind 
him,  than  Miss  Dalrymple  turned  to  her 
brother  with  a  sharp  inquiry : 

"Cliflfe  Dalrymple,  who  is  that  man  I 
met  in  your  studio  the  other  day  ?  ' ' 

"What  day,  Olive?"  said  the  young 
man,  aflfecting  not  to  understand  her. 

"You  know  very  well  whom  I  mean. 
The  workman  I  ordered  to  clean  up  the 
studio  floor." 

' '  That  ?   Oh,  that's  Nemo  ! ' ' 

"Cliflfe,  do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten 
my  lyatin  so  completely  as  that  ?  The 
idea  of  trying  to  palm  oflf  such  a  name 
on  any  reasonable  being!" 

"Well,  reasonable  or  not,  it's  the  only 
name  I  know  him  by,"  returned  Dal- 
rymple, doggedly. 

"What  business  has  he  about  your 
place  ?  " 
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**  I  have  rented  a  corner  of  my  studio 
to  him, — the  part  that  is  curtained  off. 
You  must  have  noticed  it,"  answered  her 
brother. 

' '  Yes,  and  I  heard  some  very  curious 
sounds  coming  from  there  yesterday. 
What  is  he  doing  there?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  demanded 
Cliffe,  driven  to  the  last  limit  of  his 
patience  by  this  persistent  questioning. 
*'I  rented  him  that  portion  of  the  place, 
and  I  have  no  more  business  behind  the 
curtain  than  I  would  have  in  picking  the 
lock  of  the  Nevada  Bank.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
point  of  honor  with  me,  expressly  agreed 
upon  between  us,  that  he  is  to  be  protected 
from  intrusion." 

*'Do  you  know  that  he  was  at  Mrs. 
lyester's  to-night?" 

"You  don't  say  so!"  Dalrymple  was 
genuinely  surprised,  and  his  sister  followed 
tip  her  advantage. 

"What  right  has  a  man  who  makes  a 
mystery  of  his  life  and  name,  to  force 
himself  into  a  respectable  house,  and  upon 
the  society  of  honest  people  ?  ' ' 

' '  Your  conscience  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  quickening  process,  Olive." 

Whatever  insinuation  the  young  man 
meant  to  convey  by  these  words  failed  of 
eflfect.  The  girl's  face  flushed  deeply,  but 
she  persisted  in  her  indictment  of  the 
mysterious  stranger. 

"I  am  sure  he  was  not  invited,  for  he 
was  trying  to  avoid  observation.  But  he 
took  occasion  to  air  his  presumption,  and 
was  very  insolent  toward  me." 

* '  Insolent !  Nemo  ! ' ' 

"Yes.  Never  mind  how.  How  do  you 
know  that  he  is  not  a  fugitive  from  justice? 
How  do  you  know  that  he  is  not  carrying 
out  his  lawless  schemes  there  in  your 
studio,  Cliffe?  The  sounds  I  heard  yester- 
day were  like  the  clink  of  hammered 
metal.  You  may  be  harboring  a  counter- 
feiter." 

"Upon  my  word,  Olive!" 
"  I  am  going  down  there  myself  to-night. 


to  see  what  he  has  there.  You  might  go 
with  me." 

She  caught  up  a  candle  as  she  spoke, 
and  prepared  to  carry  out  her  threat. 

As  Olive  stood  there,  with  the  lighted 
candle  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  gather- 
ing up  the  folds  of  her  long  evening  dress, 
while  the  light  of  an  audacious  purpose 
sparkled  in  her  eyes,  Janet  thought  that 
she  had  never  seen  the  girl  look  so  hand- 
some or  so  forbidding  ;  and  her  heart  was 
touched  with  pity  for  Mr.  Nemo,  if  he 
should  be  discovered  in  some  iniquitous 
work,  and  have  to  answer  to  this  accusing 
Hebe.  At  the  same  time  she  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  the  girl's  descending  alone, 
at  midnight,  to  the  dark  room  below. 

"O  Olive,  don't  go!"  urged  Janet.  "I 
can  not  believe  Mr.  Nemo  is  doing  any- 
thing so  very  bad.  He  is  strange  and 
quiet,  but  he  does  not  look  wicked.  Even 
if  he  is  doing  some  dreadful  thing,  you 
can't  tell  what  straits  may  have  driven 
him  to  it — poor  fellow!" 

"I  am  going,"  repeated  Olive,  standing 
with  her  hand  on  the  door  leading  into 
the  back  hallway. 

"Then,  if  you  can't  be  coaxed  out  of  it, 
Olive,  I — I'm  awfully  afraid  myself,  but 
before  I'll  let  you  go  down  into  that  dark 
place  alone,  I'll  go  with  you." 

She  had  arisen  from  her  chair,  and  was 
about  to  follow  timorously  after  the  defiant 
girl,  but  Cliffe  checked  her. 

"Janet,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by 
doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  assure  you 
Olive  is  in  no  danger  whatever  of  the 
kind  you  apprehend.  If  she  will  persist 
in  her  calumnious  suspicions  of  a  fellow 
as  quiet  and  inoffensive  as' Nemo — " 

"I  am  going!"  repeated  Olive,  smiling 
saucily  at  her  brother. 

"Then  you  may  go  alone." 

There  was  a  sepulchral  chill  and  silence 
in  the  deserted  studio.  The  girl  halted  an 
instant  on  the  threshold,  and  her  courage 
ebbed  quite  away ;  but  she  thought  of 
the  two  waiting  above,  and  of  the  mis- 
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chievous  taunts  that  would  greet  her  if 
she  were  to  confess  that  she  had  not 
dared  to  carry  out  her  threat ;  and  she 
shaded  the  candle  with  her  hand,  while 
she  walked  boldly  across  the  floor. 

With  her  hand  on  the  curtain,  she 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic.  What  if 
her  suspicions  were  to  be  confirmed,  and 
the  stranger  were  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
counterfeiters,  and  some  of  them  were  to 
come  and  find  her  there  ? 

With  a  nervous  movement  of  her  hand, 
she  flung  the  curtain  aside  ;  and  as  she  did 
so  the  candle  almost  fell  from  her  hand, 
for  the  place  was  already  tenanted.  In 
the  huge  block  of  spotless  stone  before 
her  were  the  half-revealed  outlines  of 
a  woman's  form,  and  a  face  of  classical 
beauty  looked  down  upon  her  in  calm 
accusation. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  room  outside, 
and  Nemo  stood  beside  her,  the  keenest 
reproach  in  his  eyes. 

*  *  Mr.  Dalrymple  promised  me — it  was  a 
point  of  honor  between  us — "  he  began,  in 
a  voice  of  wrath. 

"Yes,  I  knew,"  said  Olive. 

"You  knew!" 

With  what  scorn  he  spoke  !  The  girl's 
face  was  ashen,  but  she  stood  by  her 
colors. 

"I  knew  all  about  it,"  she  ventured 
to  repeat. 

She  could  no  longer  raise  "her  eyes  to 
the  calm,  white  face  above  her ;  nor  could 
she  meet  the  withering  contempt  with 
which  she  knew  the  offended  sculptor  was 
reading  her  own  downcast  face.  For  a 
time  thiey  stood  there  in  silence ;  then 
the  pride  which  was  the  girl's  dominant 
characteristic  returned.  Without  a  word  of 
apology  or  further  explanation,  holding 
her  head  erect,  and  guiding  her  steps  by 
the  uncertain  flicker  of  the  candle,  she 
left  the  studio. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that,  after 
this  embarrassing  encounter,  Olive  Dal- 
rymple would  have  avoided  her  brother's 


studio,  so  long  as  Mr.  Nemo  was  a  tenant 
there ;  but  the  girl's  defiant  pride  moved 
her  to  a  course  exactly  opposite.  She 
came  and  went  more  freely  than  before ; 
and  treated  the  stranger  with  studied 
indifference  and  the  gayest  good-humor, 
by  turns.  As  for  Mr.  Nemo,  he  met  all 
these  humors  with  unvarying  courtesy ; 
and  never  recalled,  by  word  or  look,  the 
midnight  scene  in  his  workroom,  when 
the  girl  had  been  so  cruelly  humiliated. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Our  Mother's  Compassion. 


^N  the  sea  of  bitterness  that  swept 

^-^  Over  Mary's  loving  heart, 

While  she  stood  beneath  the  Cross  and  kept 

Vigil  o'er  the  dying  One, 

Holy  vigil  o'er  her  Son, 
Every  human  grief  had  part. 

Come,then,  souls  who  weep  for  dear  ones  dead, 

Come  and  near  our  Mother  kneel ; 
She  will  dry  the  bitter  tears  you  ofttimes  shed. 
Death  has  touched  her  gentle  heart. 
She  has  felt  its  two-edged  dart ; 
Mary  will  your  sorrows  heal. 

Do  you  mourn  that  friends  have  been  untrue? 

lyisten  to  our  Mother's  plaint. 
Has  life's  chaplet  been  a  wreath  of  rue, 
Does  the  way  seem  hard  and  long  ? 
Mary's  strength  will  make  you  strong 
In  the  bonds  of  love's  constraint. 

Whate'er  grief  has  sealed  your  inmost  life, 

Mary's  soul  has  felt  its  power. 
Rings  her  cry  above  the  storm  and  strife — 
' '  Is  there  sorrow  like  to  mine  ? ' ' 
Ah  !    Gethsemani's  red  wine 
Was  our  Blessed  Lady's  dower. 

Standing  'neath  the  Cross,  our  Mother  felt 

Deepest  grief  the  heart  can  know. 
When  beside  the  sepulchre  she  knelt. 
All  her  joy  was  buried  there. 
Then  she  took  us  to  her  care. 
For  her  heart  knew  all  of  woe. 
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The  Last  Emperor  of  the  Greeks. 


BY  ANNA  T.  SADI^IER. 


IN  his  latest  work,  "The  Prince  of 
India,"  General  Lew  Wallace  has 
evolved,  from  the  period  preceding  the 
Renaissance,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
chivalrous  products  of  the  earlier  Christian 
civilization,  in  the  person  of  Constantine 
Dragases.  Gen.  Wallace,  whilst  acknowl- 
edging the  high  qualities  of  the  last 
Palseologus,  permits  them  to  be  over- 
shadowed, as  it  were,  by  the  character 
he  draws  of  Mahomet  II. ,  who,  as  Fleury 
remarks, ' '  was  surnaraed  the  Great,  doubt- 
less because  he  never  showed  anything 
like  moderation  in  pride,  avarice,  rapine, 
cruelty,  in  all  manner  of  licentiousness, 
and  especially  in  impiety." 

It  was  a  period  when  deeds  of  indi- 
vidual heroism  were  multiplied ;  an  age 
which  had  its  hecatomb  of  heroes,  called 
into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of 
troublous  times.  The  military  orders 
were  at  the  zenith  of  their  high  achieve- 
ments. The  exploits  of  Scanderbeg  and 
the  most  noble  Ladislas  of  Poland  were  fast 
being  eclipsed  by  those  of  John  Hunyades 
and  his  devoted  band.  The  glorious  Hun- 
garian had  turned  aside  the  torrent  of 
barbarism,  and  sent  Amurath  backward 
across  the  Asiatic  frontier.  But  splendid  as 
were  these  achievements,  and  unparalleled 
almost  as  was  their  success,  a  glamour 
remains  around  the  melancholy  failure  of 
Constantine,  and  its  very  shadow  throws 
his  luminous  traits  into  relief. 

He  lived,  too,  at  an  epoch  of  extraor- 
dinary difficulties.  In  the  reign  of  his 
predecessor  had  taken  place  an  apparent 
reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  I^atin 
churches.  Pope  Bugenius  IV.,  with  a 
splendid  train  of  cardinals  and  doctors 
and  representatives  of  all  the  monastic 
orders,  had  met  the  Emperor,  John  Palae- 


ologus,  with  the  leading  Greek  divines, 
at  Florence.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
Ferantini  had  been  assigned  for  their  delib- 
erations ;  and  the  illustrious  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  as  Gohfalonieri,  or  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city,  had  received  the  honored 
guests.*  A  dramatic  solemnity  had  been 
added  to  the  occasion  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Joseph,  the  venerable  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  found  seated  at  his 
writing-table,  dead,  having  penned  these 
words:  *' Joseph,  by  the  mercy  of  God 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  the  new 
Rome,  and  ecumenical  patriarch.  While 
I  am  fast  sinking  into  my  grave,  I  wish 
to  communicate  my  dying  sentiments,  to 
all  my  beloved  sons  :  I  admit  all  that  the 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
ancient  Rome  believes  and  teaches.  I 
confess  that  the  Pope  is  the  Pastor  of 
pastors,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  appointed  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  Christians. "  t 

These  immortal  words  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  the  assembled  prelates.  It 
was  as  if  a  voice  from  the  grave  had 
spoken.  Mark  of  Ephesus  alone  remained 
obdurate,  and  became  later  the  idol  of 
innumerable  malcontents.  For  the  seeds 
of  schism  and  revolt  against  divinely  con- 
stituted authority  had  been  too  deeply 
implanted  in  a  people  degraded  by  centu- 
ries of  licentiousness  and  impiety  to  be 
readily  eradicated.'  Hence,  notwithstanding 
that  memorable  6th  of  July,  1439,  when  the 
Greeks  confessed  *'that  the  Roman  faith 
proceeded  rightly,  and  united  themselves 
with  it  by  the  grace  of  God," — notwith- 
standing the  rejoicings  with  which  these 
tidings  were  received,  and  the  splendid 
ceremonies  which  marked  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  Constantine  was  called  upon 
to  govern  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself. 

The  Emperor,  *'a  hero  worthy  of  the 
brightest  days  of  chivalry,  a  model  of  the 


*  Trollope,  "History  of   the  Commonwealth  of 
Florence." 
t  Darras,  Church  History,  Vol.  III. 
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purest  patriotism,"  *  was,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  a  devoted  son  of  Holy  Church.  He 
gave  his  best  efforts,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  not  only  to  promote 
harmony  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  to 
bring  his  subjects  to  their  true  allegiance 
to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  probable  that  one  tragic  page 
of  history  would  have  remained  unwritten. 
While  the  Greek  fanatics  grew  daily 
bolder,  and,  by  an  unhappy  coincidence  of 
too  frequent  recurrence  in  modern  nations, 
undermined  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  Empire  when  seeking  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See,  Mahomet  had 
already  begun  to  plan  the  conquest  of 
Byzantium. 

Scarcely  had  the  young  Sultan  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  father,  Amurath,  than 
he  began  to  make  preparations  on  a 
tremendous  scale  for  the  invasion  of 
Christendom.  **  Constantinople  and  then 
Rhodes,"  became,  as  it  were,  his  war-cry. 
But  it  was  not  until  Constantine  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  protest  against  the  daring 
encroachment  of  Mahomet,  in  building  a 
fortress  on  the  Bosporus  to  control  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  that  the  latter 
may  be  said  to  have  proclaimed  his  inten- 
tions. '*Go  tell  your  master,"  cried  the 
Moslem,  ''that  the  Sultan  who  reigns 
to-day  is  not  like  his  predecessors:  that 
their  highest  ambitions  did  not  reach  the 
bounds  of  his  present  power."  To  which 
Constantine  made  answer:  "Since  neither 
oaths  nor  treaties  are  able  to  secure  peace, 
I  shall  do  my  duty.  I  shall  defend  my 
people.   With  them  I  can  conquer  or  die." 

By  these  two  utterances  were  sealed  the 
destiny  of  Byzantium.  Mahomet  prepared 
to  attack  with  his  immense  army  of 
250,000  men,  Constantine  to  defend  with 
his  handful  of  10,000.  The  latter  wrote 
to  the  Pope,  imploring  his  help  ;  and 
Nicholas,  whom  Gen.  Wallace  so  unfairly 
accuses  of  dilatoriness,  exhausted  himself 
in  entreaties  to  the  Latin  princes  to  desist 

*  Ibid. 


from  their  personal  quarrels,  and  fly  to  the 
rescue,  not  only  of  Constantinople,  but  of 
Christendom.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese 
alone  responded  ;  nor  does  it  detract 
from  their  generous  promptitude  that 
they,  best  of  all,  understood  the  situation, 
and  the  full  import  of  the  impending: 
calamity.  The  flower  of  Christian  knight- 
hood was  in  their  ranks — youths  who  but 
yesterday  had  received  the  accolade,  and 
veterans  who  had  followed  the  banner  of 
the  Cross  to  many  a  hard-fought  field.  In 
this  latter  class  was  the  celebrated  John 
Giustiniani,  upon  whom  Gen.  Wallace 
seems  to  cast  the  unjust  aspersion  of 
having  deserted  the  Emperor  in  his 
extremity.  At  least  one  reliable  authority  * 
declares  that  the  Genoese  remained  by  the 
Emperor  till  the'last;  that,  having  received 
a  mortal  wound,  he  was  carried  on. 
board  his  galley  to  die ;  and  that  his  fall 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the 
infidels. 

Gen.  Wallace  has  in  no  degree  exagger-- 
ated  the  violence  of  the  Greek  schismatics,, 
and  particularly  of  the  monks.  "The 
wretched  monks,"  remarks  a  chronicler, 
"who  seemed  to  be  possessed  body  and 
soul  by  the  author  of  strife  and  division, 
kept  the  minds  of  the  populace  inflamed 
to  the  highest  pitch."  And  Von  Hammer 
describes  "the  frenzy  which  had  seized 
upon  the  monasteries,  of  which  the  un- 
worthy inmates  declared  that  they  would 
rather  acknowledge  Mahomet  than  the 
Catholic  Church."  A  French  author f  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  "had  an  angel  from 
heaven  appeared  to  them  and  said,  *  Only 
accept  the  union,  and  I  will  disperse  your 
enemies,'  they  would  have  remained  deaf 
to  his  voice,  and  chosen  rather  to  be  slaves 
in  subjection  to  the  Moslem  than  freemen 
in  communion  with  Rome." 

The  leader  of  these  malcontents,  who, 
in  hatred  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  forgot 
allegiance  to  their  country,  was  the  cele- 

*  Author  of  the  "Knights  of  St.  John." 
t  I^ucas. 
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brated  Genadius,  or,  as  he  is  more  fre- 
quently called,  Scholarius,  who  was  later 
to  accept  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
from  the  infidel  Mahomet.  His  chief 
supporter  was  the  no  less  infamous  Grand 
Duke  and  Admiral,  Notaras,  to  whom  is 
attributed  the  saying,  ' '  I  would  rather  see 
the  turban  of  Mahomet  than  the  Pope's 
tiara  in  Constantinople."  He  expiated  his 
crime  by  a  miserable  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sultan,  whose  degrading  favor  he 
for  a  time  enjoyed. 

The  fury  of  the  sectaries  was  kindled 
to  the  highest  by  the  appearance  in 
Constantinople  of  Cardinal  Isidore,  the 
Papal  Legate,  and  by  his  celebration  of 
Mass  in  Santa  Sophia.  He  had  come  on  a 
mission  of  peace  and  good-will — to  assist 
the  Emperor  in  the  work  of  reconciling 
the  faction  of  Scholarius.  But  his  efforts 
were  worse  than  useless ;  and  it  remained 
for  him  to  teach  the  schismatics,  who 
refused  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of 
their  country,  a  lesson  of  devoted  ness. 
Doffing  his  priestly  robes,  he  fought 
during  the  siege,  with  the  intrepidity  of 
a  warrior,  for  God  and  the  Christian 
Empire  of  Constantinople.  He  was  not 
recognized, and  thus  he  escaped  death  after 
the  capture  of  the  city;  but  he  was  sold 
as  a  slave,  and  afterward  escaped  to  write 
his  heart-rending  story  of  the  conflict. 

But,  in  fact,  the  defence  of  the  city 
was  left  entirely  to  the  Latin  sympa- 
thizers and  their  heroic  Italian  allies;  the 
schismatics  seeking  only  to  paralyze  their 
efforts  by  cries  of  "Away  with  the  Latin 
allies !  Away  with  the  worship  of  the 
Azymite !  "  —  "  Wait, ' '  they  cried,  * '  till 
the  city  is  delivered  from  the  fierce 
Sultan,  and  we  will  show  you  whether  we 
are  reconciled  to  the  Azymites."  —  *'If 
you  submit  to  the  Italians,  you  accept 
a  foreign  yoke!"  cried  Scholarius,* — he 
who  in  so  short  a  time  was  to  hold,  as 
has  been  seen,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
from  the  Mussulman. 


*  Darras,  Church  History,  Vol.  III. 


Meanwhile,  with  the*  fortitude  of  a  great 
soul,  Constantine  was  preparing  for  the 
end,  which  he  foresaw  to  be  inevitable. 
His  years  of  patient  devotion  to  his 
people  ;  his  tolerance,  in  itself  heroic  ;  his 
sublime  loyalty  to  the  Pope,  unshaken 
by  difficulties,  unaltered  by  the  hope  of 
consolidating  his  Empire,  were  drawing 
to  an  end.  He  knew  that  the  Empire, 
which  for  eleven  hundred  years  had  been 
the  glory  of  the  Greeks,  was  tottering  to 
its  fall ;  and  that  he  had  to  expiate  in 
his  own  person  the  crimes,  the  impieties, ' 
the  meannesses  of  so  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  whilst  his  people  had  sunk  into 
the  slough  which  their  emperors  had  pre- 
pared for  them.  Their  art,  their  literature, 
their  very  life,  had  suffered  degradation. 
There  was  no  hope.  » 

Nevertheless,  the  last  Palseologus  was 
determined  that  the  final  struggle  should 
be  a  glorious  one.  He  neglected  nothing 
which  could  still 'avail  for  the  safety  of 
his  capital.  He  disposed  of  the  troops  and 
resources  at  his  command  with  a  skill 
akin  to  genius.  Besides  the  insufficiency 
of  his  land  forces,  his  few  and  inferior 
galleys  had  to  encounter  on  the  water 
250  vessels  manned  by  24,000  hands. 
Still,  the  unequal  contest  was  protracted 
for  several  weeks.  Mahomet  had  vowed 
that  Constantinople  should  hold  his  throne 
or  his  grave.  Constantine  was  no  less 
determined  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Mahomet 
kept  fourteen  batteries  —  a  species  of 
warfare  hitherto  unknown — unceasingly 
directed  against  the  city.  Constantine, 
unwearied,  replied  by  showers  of  javelins, 
darts,  bolts,  and  Greek  fire.  By  day  he 
directed  the  operations  in  person,  by 
night  he  superintended  repairs  in  the 
walls.  His  own  unflagging  courage  and 
cheerfulness  inspired  his  heroic  followers, 
who  were  worthy  to  die  at  his  side. 

Despite  the  tremendous  odds  in  favor 
of  the  Turks,  the  strength  of  the  walls 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  Emperor  might 
have  in  the  end  prevailed.  But  Mahomet, 
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by  a  brilliant  strategy,  compassed  the 
downfall  of  the  Greek  capital.  Aware 
that  Constantinople  had  been  ever  impreg- 
nable upon  the  water-side,  and  seeing 
that  his  galleys  lay  idle  in  the  Bosporus, 
Mahomet  had  them  conveyed,  by  night, 
overland,  by  means  of  inclined  planes, 
consisting  of  greased  planks ;  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  whence  only  iron  chains, 
prevented  entrance  to  the  city. 

Constantine  Dragases,  convinced  that 
the  eventful  hour  had  come,  and  that  the 
doom  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  city  of 
his  ancestors,  spent  the  last  night  in 
prayer  and  in  preparation  for  the  reception 
of  the  Sacraments.  Then,  calling  together 
his  faithful  few  in  the  Hippodrome,  he 
thus  addressed  them  :  **  Companions  in 
arms,  we  go  to  our  last  triumph  or  our 
last  hour.  Glory  awaits  us,  our  country 
calls.  The  spirits  of  our  departed  heroes 
look  down  upon  us  aft  this  moment.  I 
shall  share  with  you  all  the  dangers  of 
the  field,  as  well  as  the  glorious  fruits  of 
victory.  But  if  Constantinople  must  fall, 
I  shall  find  a  grave  beneath  its  ruins. ' '  * 
His  words  were  drowned  by  the  sobs  and 
tears  of  his  auditors,  while  he  himself 
gave  not  the  slightest  sign  of  grief  or 
discomposure.  *'My  heart  is  very  full," 
he  continued,  "  and  yet  I  can  say  nothing 
more.  There  is  my  crown.  I  received  it 
from  God,  but  I  place  it  in  your  hands. 
To-morrow  I  shall  fight  to  deserve  it,  or  die 
in  its  defence."  The  morning  of  May  29, 
1453,  had  dawned.  "Comrades,"  cried  the 
Emperor,  with  a  joyfulness  that  was  awe- 
inspiring  in  the  atmosphere  of  despair 
around  him,*  *'it  is  our  fairest  day;  it 
remains  only  to  prepare  for  death,  and 
then  to  die." 

At  Santa  Sophia  a  still  more  touching 
scene  occurred.  Constantine,  true  knight 
and  Christian,  knelt  to  receive  for  the  last 
time  the  Body  of  Christ.  Turning  from 
the  altar  steps,  he  offered  up  his  life  in 

*  Darras,  Vol.  III. 


expiation  for  his  own  sins  and  those  of  his 
people;  and  he  asked  pardon  if  he  had 
failed  to  make  them  happy,  or  if  he  had 
done  them  any  wrong.  Whilst  the  assist- 
ants answered  him  by  tears  and  sobs,  he 
exhorted  his  warriors  to  die  in  defence  of 
Christendom  rather  than  yield  to  its 
enemies.  Mounting  his  horse  and  seizing 
his  arms,  the  last  Palaeologus  rode  away 
to  death. 

The  history  of  that  day's  fight  is  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  and  yet  glorious  in 
the    annals   of    the   world.     Constantine, 
everywhere  at   once,  was  the  inspiration 
of  his  followers.   Charge  after  charge  was 
repelled    iy    the   devoted    band    he    led. 
In   vain   did  Mahomet   rally  his   troops, 
only  that   they  might  fall   back,  leaving 
the  Christians  unshaken.    Even  the  final 
onslaught  of  the  janizaries,  most  powerful, 
most  dreaded  and  most  ferocious  of  the 
Turkish  troops,  was  received  with  deter- 
mined  front.    Not  one  of  the  janizaries 
remained,  but  the   Christians   had   done 
their  utmost.  Whilst  still   weakened  by 
the  terrific  force  of  this  last  encounter, 
they    were    attacked   in    the   rear   by   a 
body  of  Moslems,  who  had  entered  by  the 
Circo  Porta,  an  ancient  and  half-forgotten 
gate.    Constantine  continued   to   perform 
prodigies  of  valor ;   and,  seeing  that  hope 
was    lost,  disappeared   into   the    breach, 
fighting  sword  in  hand,  and  crying  out 
that  he  would  fain  have  suffered  death  at 
the  hand  of  a  Christian.    His  body  was 
found  so  mutilated  that  it  was  only  recog- 
nized by  the  imperial  eagles  on  his  purple 
buskins,  and  the  jewelled  sword  still  held 
in  the  stiffened  hand.*  "Such  a  death," 
cries     out     a     historian,   "  requires     no 
eulogium."t   It  was  glorious  enough  to 
atone  for  the   crimes  of   the  whole  line 
of  Palaeologus. 

The  doom  had  fallen.   Byzantium,  as  a 
Christian   empire,  had   ceased    to    exist; 


*  "Knights  of  St.  John,"  p.  54.    "History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  Gazeau,  S.J. 
t  teller.  Vol.  III. 
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Santa  Sophia  displayed  upon  its  incom- 
parable turrets  the  sign  of  the  Crescent  in 
place  of  the  emblem  of  the  Crucified ;  and 
the  turbaned  hordes  of  the  Asiatic  plains 
received  the  tidings  that  the  Empire  of 
the  Greeks  was  no  more,  and  a  ghastly 
trophy— the  head  of  its  last  Emperor. 

The  scenes  that  ensued  baffle  descrip- 
tion. For  days  the  city  was  given  up 
to  the  piost  frenzied  atrocities.  Moslem 
fanaticism  and  greed  of  gain,  which  had 
inspired  the  Mussulmans'  prowess  on  the 
battlefield,  were  now  to  be  fully  gratified. 
Churches  were  plundered,  unheard-of 
sacrileges  committed,  the  crucifix  carried 
through  the  streets  surmounted  by  a 
janizary  cap,  and  accompanied  by  a  jeering 
multitude.  Forty  thousand  men,  women 
and  children  were  relentlessly  butchered, 
and  50,000  Byzantines  sold  into  slavery. 

When  the  Moslems  had  grown  weary  of 
carnage,  Mahomet  made  some  effort  to 
conciliate  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks.  The 
wretched  schismatics,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  their 
country,  were  treated  with  favor  by  the 
Moslem  despot.  The  degradation  into 
which  they  then  and  subsequently  fell  was 
the  fitting  chastisement  for  the  blind  and 
insolent  pride  which  had  led  them  to 
reject  the  authority  of  the  universal  ruler 
of  Christendom.  They  existed  at  the  beck 
of  a  tyrant,  who,  though  he  was  the  son  of 
a  Christian  mother,  mocked  at  all  beliefs, 
even  the  pernicious  one  he  professed. 

When  the  Venetian  and  Genoese  galleys 
set  sail  for  Italy,  they  carried  back 
with  them  few  indeed  of  the  gallant 
knights  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of 
Byzantium,  but  a  number  of  learned 
Greeks,  who  sought  and  obtained  an 
asylum  with  the  Pope,  where  all  the  unfort- 
unate of  those  times  might  hope  for  it. 
They  were  received  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration by  the  noble-hearted  Nicholas, 
and  lived  in  honor  at  Rome.  They 
enriched  Western  Europe  with  the  treas- 
ures of  Greek  learning,  and  contributed 


in  no  small  degree  to  that  wonderful 
reawakening  of  a  civilization  which  had 
become  dormant,  that  dazzling  mixture  of 
evil  and  good  known  as  the  Renaissance. 
But  the  Crescent  has  ever  since  held  sway 
over  that  once  Christian  capital  of  the  East; 
and  the  Empire  founded  by  Constantine 
the  Great  passed  irrevocably  under  the 
sway  of  the  Turks,  despite  the  heroic 
effort  of  another  and  scarcely  less  glorious 
Constantine. 


A  Hymn  to  St.  Patrick.* 


BY  JOHN    E.  BARRKTT. 


\^HEN  great  St.  Patrick  raised  the  cross 
\UJ    Where  error  long  held  sway, 
f  F  And  bade  the  people  lift  their  eyes 

To  Hope's  eternal  day, 
The  dawn  of  Faith  on  Erin's  hills 

In  glory  did  appear, 
And  all  her  peaceful  valleys  felt 

Jehovah's  presence  near. 

Then,  o'er  the  land  the  peace  of  God, 

L,ike  holy  manna,  fell. 
And  from  His  hallowed  temples  spoke 

The  Mass  and  Vesper  bell; 
Bright  were  His  blessed  altars  then. 

Dark  grew  the  Druid  fires, 
And  to  the  vault  of  heaven  rose 

A  thousand  sacred  spires. 

O  glory  to  God  who  gave  us 

The  truths  St.  Patrick  taught! 
Glory  and  praise  to  Him  for  all 

The  deeds  St.  Patrick  wrought ! 
The  beacon  of  Faith  he  left  us. 

The  light  he  set  on  the  shore. 
When  the  darkness  of  blindness  threatened, 

We  will  keep  for  evermore. 


*  This  hymn  was  set  to  music  by  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Gauss,  and  sung  at  the  recent  consecration  of 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  by  a  chorus  of 
one  hundred  Catholic  Indians,  with  fall  orchestral 
accompaniment.  This  church  was  the  first  on  the 
American  continent  to  be  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  Ireland's  Apostle. 
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The  Legend  of  St.  Casilda. 


JY   WAIvTER    IvECKY.* 


AIvBMON,  the  Moorish  King  of  Toledo, 
the  friend  of  Ferdinand  the  Great  of 
Castile,  had  a  beautiful  and  tender-hearted 
daughter  named  Casilda.  A  Spanish  slave 
had  told  her  that  the  Nazarenes,  as  the 
Moors  called  the  Christians,  loved  God, 
their  king,  their  parents,  their  brothers, 
and  their  wives.  These  Nazarenes,  con- 
tinued the  slave, were  never  left  as  orphans; 
for  even  if  death  should  deprive  them  of 
their  earthly  mother,  they  had  another, 
whose  name  was  Mary,  and  whom  they 
could  never  lose. 

Years  passed.  Casilda  grew  in  stature, 
beauty,  and  virtue.  Her  mother  was  dead, 
and  she  envied  the  happiness  of  the 
Nazarenes. 

Near  the   confines  of  the  garden  that 
surrounded    the    palace   of    the    Moorish 
King  were  murky,  dingy  dungeons,  from 
whence  came  the  groans  of  many  Christian 
captives,  who  were  oppressed  with  hunger 
and  loaded  with  chains.   It  happened  one 
day  that   Casilda,  passing    through    this 
garden,  heard  the  mournful  cries  of  these 
poor    captives ;    she    wept    bitterly,  and 
retraced  her  steps  with  a  heavy  heart. 
II. 
At   the   palace   door   Casilda   met   her 
father.    Falling  on  her  knees,  she  said: 
*' Father  and  master,  on  the  other  side 
of  the   garden,  in  your  prisons,  groan  a 
multitude  of  slaves.  Release  them ;  open 
the  prison  doors,  that  they  may  return  to 
the    land    of    the    Nazarenes— to    their 
fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and  friends." 

The  King,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
blessed  his  daughter.  He  loved  her  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  for  she  was  his  only 
child.  But  Alemon  was  above  all  a  king 

*  From  the  Spanish  of  D.  Antonio  de  Trueba. 


and  Mussulman,  and  so  it  behooved  him 
to  rebuke  his  daughter's  boldness.  To 
pity  a  Christian  captive  or  to  desire  his 
liberty  was  a  crime,  the  punishment  of 
which  was  death.  The. Moor  hid  his  joy  ; 
and,  assuming  a  wrathful  air  and  threat- 
ening voice,  he  said : 

^'Depart,  false  believer !    Thy    tongue 
shall  be  cut,  and  thy  body  cast  into  the 
flames ;  for  such  is  the  pain  which  those 
merit  who  intercede  for  the  Nazarenes." 
As   he   called  the  guards  to  imprison 
her,  Casilda  fell  on  her  knees,  imploring 
him  by  the  memory  of  a  mother  hajrdly 
a  year  dead  to  pardon  her.   The  Moorish 
King  felt  his  eyes  filling  with  tears;   and, 
drawing  his  child  to  his  heart,  he  pardoned 
her,   saying,  **  Guard   well   another    time 
against  pitying  the  Christians;  they  would 
have  no  pity  for  you.   The  holy  Prophet 
has  written:  *The  believer  shall  be  exter- 
minated who  does  not  kill  the  infidel.'  " 


III. 
The  birds  were  singing,  the  sky  was 
blue,    the    sun    golden.     Flowers    were 
opening;   their. fragrance  was   wafted  on 
the   morning    air   to   the   palace   of    the 
Moorish  King.  Casilda  was  sad;  and,  to  dis- 
tract her  melancholy,  she  peeped  through 
the    window.    The    garden   appeared    so 
beautiful  that  she  was  unable  to  resist  its 
enchantment.     To    allay    her    grief,  she 
walked  amid  its  fragrant  beds.  They  tell 
that   the   Angel   of    Compassion,  in   the 
form  of  a  beautiful  butterfly,  flew  past  her, 
enchanting  eyes  and  heart.    The  butterfly 
flitted  about  from  flower  to  flower;  Casilda 
pursuing,  but  never  overtaking  it.   At  last 
she  came  to  the  strong  palace  ramparts, 
and  the  butterfly  entered  the  walls,  leaving 
the    enamored    child    immovable.     From 
behind  the  high  barricades  Casilda  heard 
again     the     sad     lamentations     of     the 
Nazarene   captives,   hungry    and    loaded 
with  chains,  weeping  for  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  in  Castile. 

Charity  and  compassion  strengthened  her 
soul  and  illuminated  her  understanding. 
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She  returned  to  the  palace,  and,  taking 
viands  and  gold,  set  out  for  the  prison — 
following  the  butterfly,  that  had  come  to 
lead  the  way.  The  gold  was  to  bribe  the 
jailers,  the  viands  to  nourish  the  pris- 
oners. The  gold  and  viands  were  hidden 
in  the  skirts  of  her  dress.  At  the  turn 
of  a  path  of  roses,  she  accidentally  met 
her  father,  who  had  come  out  to  banish 
his  melancholy. 

**What  are  you  doing  here  so  early, 
light  of  my  eyes?  "   asked  the  King. 

The  princess  colored  like  the  roses  that 
swayed  by  her  side  in  the  morning  air; 
but  she  answered  nothing. 

*  'What  have  you  hidden  in  your  skirt?  ** 
demanded  the  now  suspicious  father. 

Casilda,  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
prayed  to  the  immortal  Mother  of  the 
Nazarenes,  and  then  answered  : 

"Father  and  master,  1  cairy  only  some 
beautiful  roses." 

Alemon,  doubting  the  sincerity  of  his 
daughter,  commanded  her  to   lower  her 
arms ;    and   a    shower   of  most  beautiful 
roses  fell  from  her  lap. 
IV. 

The  child  soon  became  as  pale  as  the 
lilies  in  her  father's  garden,  so  that  after 
a  while  there  was  scarcely  any  blood 
left  in  her  veins.  Everyday  Casilda  was 
subject  to  a  violent  attack  of  illness  ;  and 
the  blood,  issuing  from  her  mouth,  colored 
the  string  of  pearls  that  flashed  between 
-her  lips.  The  Moorish  King,  seeing  that 
she  was  at  death's  door,  summoned  all 
the  doctors  of  Toledo  ;  but  they  could 
not  save  the  princess.  Then  Alemon  called 
to  his  court  the  most  famous  physicians 
in  Seville  and  Cordova.  If  the  skill  of 
the  first  was  useless,  the  science  of  the 
second  was  equally  so. 

'*My  kingdom  and  all  my  treasures 
will  I  give  to  him  who  shall  cure  my 
daughter!"  exclaimed  the  Moor,  seeing 
Casilda  about  to  breathe  her  last.  But 
no  one  was  able  to  gain  the  kingdom 
and  its  treasures. 


*'My  daughter  is  dying,"  wrote  the 
King  of  Toledo  to  the  King  of  Castile. 
''If  in  your  kingdom  there  is  any  one 
who  can  cure  her,  let  him  come  to  my 
court,  and  I  will  give  him  my  kingdom, 
my  treasures — even  my  daughter." 
V. 

Through  all  the  land  of  Castile  and 
Leon  went  criers,  announcing  that  the 
King  of  Toledo  would  give  to  whomso- 
ever should  cure  Casilda,  his  kingdom,  his 
treasures — even  his  daughter.  In  a  short 
time  a  Jewish  doctor  came  to  Castile,  and 
ofiered  to  cure  the  Moorish  princess.  Such 
was  the  wisdom  that  sparkled  in  his 
words,  and  such  was  the  faith  that  he 
inspired  by  the  goodness  that  shone  in 
his  face,  that  the  King  of  Castile  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  him  letters,  assuring 
Alemon  that  at  last  a  physician  had  been 
found  who  should  save  his  child. 

Scarcely  had  the  Jewish  doctor  touched 
Casilda' s  forehead  than  the  blood  ceased, 
and  a  rosy  color  lit  up  the  pale  cheeks 
of  the  sick  girl. 

"Take  my  kingdom!"  cried  Alemon, 
foolish  in  his  joy,  and  weeping  with 
happiness. 

"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  earth, '^ 
replied  the  Jewish  doctor. 

"Take,  then,  my  greatest  treasure," 
said  the  King,  giving  him  his  daughter. 

The  doctor,  making  a  sign  of  acceptance, 
extended  his  hand  toward  Casilda,  saying, 

"There  are  pure  waters  necessary  to 
complete  the  cure  of  this  Mussulman 
maiden." 

The  day  following  Casilda  set  out  for 
the  land  of  the  Nazarenes  with  the  Jewish 
doctor. 

VI. 

Casilda  and  the  doctor  walked  and 
walked  through  the  country  of  the  Naza- 
renes until  they  came  to  the  margin  of  a 
beautiful  blue  lake.  The  doctor  took  some 
of  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
saying,  as  he  poured  it  on  the  forehead 
of  the  princess: 
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**I  baptize  thee  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

And  the  princess  felt  an  inefifable 
happiness,  such  as  the  Nazarene  slave  had 
told  her,  in  her  childhood,  was  the  happi- 
ness of  the  blessed  in  Paradise.  She  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  vault  of  the  blue  sky.  The  doctor 
was  no  longer  by  her  side  ;  in  royal 
splendor,  he  was  ascending  toward  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven. 

*' Who  art  thou,  master,  —  who  art 
thou  ?  '  *  exclaimed  the  astonished  and 
dazzled  princess. 

**I  am  thy  Spouse,  the  One  that  gave 
health  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  when 
she  suffered  the  malady  that  thou  hast 
suffered.  I  am  the  One  who  has  said  : 
*And  everyone  that  hath  forsaken  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother, 
or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  My 
name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundredfold, 
and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life.' " 

By  the  margin  of  that  blue  lake  which 
is  called  St.  Vincent  there  stands  a  poor 
hermitage,  where  the  daughter  of  the 
Moorish  King,  better  known  as  St.  Casilda, 
lived  the  rest  of  her  days  a  solitary  life. 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


HIC  ET   UBIQUE. 

THE  Young  Lady  from  Chicago  had  not 
come,  although  she  professed  a  desire 
to  spend  a  few  days  of  Lent  in  the  quietness 
of  the  country.  The  Critic  was  disap- 
pointed: he  hoped  to  get  her  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  chaperon,  from  the 
Chicago  point  of  view.  Her  photograph 
had  been  put  in  the  place  of  honor,  just 
as  if  it  were  generally  there  ;  and  the 
magazine,  with  her  latest  contribution  in 


it,  had   been   dropped   carelessly   on  the 
tea-tray. 

"She  Cometh  not,"  said  the  Critic; 
"and  I  am  aweary  of  the  artificial  ideas 
which  the  Host  has  imported  from  Eng- 
land via  New  York.  He  seems  to  think 
that  a  young  woman  should  not  stir  out 
of  her  house  without  a  chaperon.  If  our 
country  were  filled  with  women  of  the 
leisure  classes,  these  artificial  ideas  might 
be  less  absurd.  But  how  can  the  hosts 
of  working  girls  have  chaperons?  If  you 
apply  this  effete  social  rule  to  social 
gatherings,  why  not  apply  it  to  the 
church?  Must  a  girl  have  a  chaperon 
when  she  goes  to  church?"  In  his  fervor 
the  Critic  drank  his  tea  at  a  draught. 

"When  she  goes  to  church  at  night," 
said  the  Conservative,  "a  chaperon  of 
some  sort  would  be  no  bad  thing.  I  have 
seen  groups  of  young  women  standing  on 
street  corners,  laughing  and  chattering 
after  the  services,  who  would  have  been 
the  better  for  a  chaperon." 

"Why  not  add,"  said  the  Critic,  "that 
women  ought  to  wear  black  dresses  when 
they  go  to  Mass  and  Vespers,  and  ugly 
veils,  after  the  Spanish  fashion  ?  Intro- 
duce all  sorts  of  foreign  fashions  into  a 
country  which  is  getting  on  very  well 
without  them." 

"I  approve,  sir,  very  much  of  a 
uniform  fashion  in  dress  at  church. 
The  Spaniards,  if  they  adopt  that  fashion, 
are  wise.  It  is  unseemly  to  take  into  the 
house  of  God  all  sorts  of  fashionable 
gewgaws.  Besides,  why  make  the  poor 
ashamed?  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
congregations  in  the  Protestants  churches 
in  large  cities  are  much  better  dressed 
than  in  Catholic  churches.  Why?  Because 
poor  people  do  not  go  to  Trinity  or  Grace ; 
there  is  probably  an  obscure  chapel  for 
them  somewhere — if  they  care  to  go  to  it. 
The  Salvation  Army,  which  represents  a 
real,  if  mistaken,  spiritual  yearning  in 
England,  has  adopted  a  uniform;  it  is 
wise.  There  can  be  no  democracy  where 
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there  is  an  inequality  in  dress.  The 
Radicals  in  1793  saw  that  clearly  ; 
they  became  sans-culottes ;  they  dropped 
knee-breeches  and  adopted  trousers,  which 
equalized  everybody.  Let  every  woman 
wear  plain  black  in  church,  and  the  poor 
will  never  be  ashamed  to  come.  The 
men; — ' ' 

*'It  does  not  make  much  difference  how 
men  dress,'*  said  the  Lady  of  the  House. 
*'But  black  bonnets  and  gowns  may  cost 
a  great  deal." 

*' Nevertheless, "  continued  the  Con- 
servative, **let  them  be  black,  without 
bangles  or  spangles  or  tinsel  of  any  kind. 
There  will  be  less  distraction  on  the  part 
of  their  fair  sex.  I  have  known  women," 
added  the  Conservative,  decidedly,  *^who 
could  remember  how  many  ruches  cut 
bias  there  were  in  the  pews  in  front  of 
them,  but  who — strange  to  say — did  not 
know  that  there  had  been  a  Gospel  of 
the  day  read." 

''And  I  have  known  men,"  said  the 
Critic,  ' '  who  never  seemed  aware  that 
there  was  a  sermon  until  their  wives 
cross-examined  them  about  it. '  * 

"And  other  men,"  answered  the  Con- 
servative,"  who  never  can  recall  any  part 
of  a  sermon  unless  it  has  a  personal  appli- 
cation to  their  neighbor." 

"And  other  men,"  said  the  Host, 
timidly,  "who  abstracted  their  thoughts 
when  the  sermon  lasted  over  twenty 
minutes.  And  women  who  have  favorite 
preachers,  to  whom  they  listen  with  more 
pleasure  than  others.  For  me,"  he  added, 
with  an  air  of  virtue  that  caused  the 
Critic  to  drop  his  spoon,  "«//  preachers 
are  alike :  they  are  the  reeds  through 
which  the  divine  breath  blows.  It  was 
a  question  of  clothes,  however,  not  of 
sermons.  When  Easter  comes,  the  church 
procession  is  very  pretty.  The  new  bonnets 
are  like  the  flowers  of  spring — they  bloom 
everywhere.  But  think  of  the  poor  woman 
who  can  not  march  in  this  procession. 
Why  should  she  be  confronted  at  the  very 


altar  with  those  evidences  of  money 
which  meet  her  everywhere  else?  You 
can  not  make  the  house  of  God  too  rich. 
You  may  make  a  ciborium  as  magnificent 
as  you  like  ;  the  temple  may  be  as 
splendid  as  you  like, — that  splendor  is  for 
God  and  the  poor  and  rich  alike.  But 
the  personal  splendor  of  the  worshipper 
is  not  assumed  in  honor  of  God,  but 
from  vanity. ' ' 

"But,"  said  the  Critic,  "it  is  not  a 
question  of  what  to  wear  at  church ; 
though  I  admit  the  plainer  the  dress  is  at 
church,  the  better." 

"In  England,"  said  the  Musician, 
turning  around  on  the  piano  stool,  "people 
walk  to  church.  They  don't  drive  in  the 
cities;  though,  of  course,  along  distance 
in  the  country  is  an  excuse  for  a  carriage ; 
but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  bad  form  to  drive, — 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  ostentation 
in  dress." 

* '  It  was  a  question  of  the  chaperon,  not 
of  dress,"  repeated  the  Critic,  with  fire  in 
his  eye.  ' '  The  artificial  rules  of  an  effete 
society  are  not  for  us — or,  at  least,  are 
not  to  be  generally  applied.  At  the  same 
time  there  should  be  some  rules  which 
would  prevent  respectable  people  from 
permitting  their  daughters  to  travel  from 
place  to  place,  thoughtlessly  disregarding 
that  their  freedom  is  looked  at  by  people 
of  experience  as  implying  a  lack  of  self- 
respect.  I  repeat  that  our  Host's  ideas  are 
really  more  moss-grown  than  those  of  the 
Conservative ;  but  I  happened  to  stop 
over  at  a  college  town  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  near  us.  At  the  hotel  there  were 
groups  of  very  young  women,  who  had 
come  for  a  college  function,  without  any 
elder  or  responsible  person  with  them. 
They  were  surrounded  by  students  of 
character  and  no  particular  character. 
Their  names  were  common  property ;  they 
kept  such  hours  as  they,  in  the  innocence 
of  their  hearts,  deemed  fit.  I  was  told  it 
was  very  American,  but  I  doubted  it.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  of  these  girls  were 
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respectable  people,  but  they  evidently 
forgot  their  responsibilities.  The  chaperon 
is  considered  a  necessity  in  a  society 
which  is  not  barbarous  ;  but,"  the  Critic 
hastened  to  add,  as  supper  was  announced, 
*'not  the  chaperon  who  is  a  nominal 
appendage  and  a  mere  cloak  for  unlim- 
ited freedom." 


An  Anecdote  of  Von  Moltke. 


GREAT  generals  are  obliged  to  be  as 
accurate  while  conducting  a  campaign 
as  astronomers  are  when  calculating  an 
eclipse.  The  German  Von  Moltke,  how- 
ever our  sympathies  may  differ  concerning 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  was  as  careful  in 
placing  his  troops,  we  must  admit,  as  he 
would  have  been  in  arranging  his  men  in 
a  game  of  chess,  and  had  them  as  well 
in  hand. 

A  worthy  old  couple  were  once  in  great 
distress  concerning  the  fate  of  their  son, 
who  was  serving  as  a  private  in  a  German 
regiment.  There  had  been  several  battles, 
and  they  could  learn  no  particulars  as  to 
the  killed  and  injured.  Almost  frantic 
with  suspense  and  anxiety,  they  resolved 
to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  —  go 
straight  to  General  Von  Moltke,  and 
see  what  they  could  learn  from  him. 
They  followed  the  army  until,  by  energy 
and  careful  management,  they  reached 
headquarters.  Then  they  learned  that  the 
great  Field- Marshal  received  visitors  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  the 
old  man  promptly  waited  upon  him,  and 
was  received. 

*  *  State  your  business  as  briefly  as  you 
can,"  said  Von  Moltke,  in  his  kind  but 
stern  way. 

The  visitor  told  his  story ;  and,  possibly 
just  because  of  the  simple  confidence  of 
the  man,  the  General  smiled,  and  took  a 
square  of  cardboard  from  his  pocket.  It 
was  covered  with  dots,  lines  and  crosses 


of  every    size.     It    was    the    diagram  of 
the  campaign. 

*'This  line,"  indicated  Von  Moltke, 
*' shows  the  march  of  your  son's  regiment. 
To-morrow  morning  it  will  be  where  this 
dot  is.  If  you  are  there,  you  will  gain  the 
information  you  desire." 

He  bowed  out  the  delighted  father,  who 
hurried  away  to  tell  his  good  wife  to  pack 
their  simple  belongings  without  delay ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  couple  were 
travelling  toward  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
dot  on  the  map.  Before  the  hour  named 
by  the  General,  they  were  there,  listening 
for  the  trumpets  ;  and  at  the  exact  minute 
saw  the  advance-guard  and  the  familiar 
face  of  their  soldier  boy,  who  had  not 
received  as  much  as  a  scratch  in  the  battles. 

There  is  more  than  one  good  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  this  anecdote  of  the 
great  Field- Marshal.  The  importance  of 
following  an  order  of  campaign  in  the 
spiritual  combat,  and  of  knowing  how 
to  distinguish  between  things  trifling  in 
themselves  and  only  seemingly  trifling, 
can  not  be  exaggerated. 


"These  Pious  Men." 

THE  appearance  of  an  article  denuncia- 
tory of  ''The  Anti- Catholic  Crusade" 
in  so  widely  circulated  a  magazine  as 
the  Century  is  particularly  gratifying. 
Coming,  too,  from  the  pen  of  a  minister 
of  such  prominence  as  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  the  rebuke  to  the  abettbrs  of 
this  crusade  has  special  force.  We  have 
always  believed  that  Protestant  clergymen 
were  the  motive  power  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  A.  P.  A.  ;  however,  it  was 
much  to  be  preferred  that  this  opinion 
should  be  expressed  by  one  of  themselves. 
There  is  less  excuse  for  bigotry  in  minis- 
ters than  in  the  generality  of  people ; 
though,  sad  to  say,  it  is  oftenest  mani- 
fested by  them.    Dr.  Gladden  holds  that 
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the  Protestant  clergy  should  have  been 
conspicuous  in  their  eflforts  to  oppose  the 
new  Knownothingism  ;  but  the  example 
set  by  such  honest  men  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Carstensen,  of  Indianapolis,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Omaha,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crapsey, 
of  Rochester,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gladden 
himself,  was  not  followed.  Let  us  quote 
his  rebuke : 

"May  I  not  venture  to  call  upon  all  intelligent 
Protestants,  and  especially  upon  Protestant  clergy- 
men, to  consider  well  their  responsibilities  in 
relation  to  this  epidemic  ?  Can  we  aflford,  as  Protes- 
taats,  to  approve,  by  our  silence,  such  methods  of 
warfare  against  Roman  Catholics  as  this  society  is 
employing?  For  the  honor  of  Protestantism,  is  it 
not  high  time  to  separate  ourselves  from  this  class 
of  '  patriots '  ?  In  any  large  town,  if  the  leading 
Protestant  clergymen  will  speak  out  clearly,  the 
plague  will  be  stayed  or  abated." 

It  will  be  seen  from  another  paragraph 
in  the  article  that  the  silence  of  Dr.  Glad- 
den's  confreres ^  at  a  time  when  charity 
and  truth  and  justice  would  seem  to 
demand  burning  utterances,  is  full  of 
meaning : 

"The  silence  of  the  pulpit  in  many  instances  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  church 
are  members  of  the  order,  and  the  pastor  is  unwilling 
to  alienate  any  of  his  supporters.  There  are  few 
churches,  I  suppose,  in  the  Western  cities  in  which 
members  of  this  order  are  not  found.  But  a  more 
influential  reason  for  this  silence  is  a  feeling  which 
is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  Protestant 
ministers — that  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  are  a  very 
dangerous  class  of  persons,  and  that  any  kind  of 
opposition  to  them  is  therefore  to  be  welcomed. 
The  extermination  or  repression  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  seems  to  these  pious  men  a  desirable 
end,  and  they  are  therefore  inclined  to  argue  that 
any  means  to  that  end  are  justifiable." 

Dr.  Gladden  has  unveiled  a  very  sad 
picture;  and  the  ignorance  and  prejudice 
which  he  himself  unconsciously  betrays 
in  the  course  of  his  well-intentioned  article 
show  how  little  the  Church  is  understood 
by  many  men  of  more  than  average 
intelligence. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  Passion-play  was  recently  enacted  in  an 
Eastern  city  in  imitation  of  the  sacred  drama 
of  Oberammergau,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to 
learn  that  it  was  not  highly  successful.  There 
are  many  easier  and  more  commendable 
methods  of  collecting  money  for  church 
purposes,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such 
exhibitions  shock  the  reverent  instincts  of 
Catholics  far  more  than  they  minister  to 
edification.  A  representation  that  inspires 
and  nurtures  piety  in  the  idyllic  wood-carvers 
of  Oberammergau,  and  in  a  land  that  has 
never  known  the  blighting  influence  of 
unbelief,  becomes  little  short  of  sacrilege  in  a 
country  remarkable  for  its  irreverent  spirit 
and  surrounded  by  the  *  *  cold  atmosphere  of 
circumambient  heresy."  The  mere  presence 
of  the  European  tourists  who  flocked  to 
Oberammergau  was  felt  as  a  degrading 
influence,  which  the  "  Passionspiel "  did  not 
long  survive.  The  personation  of  Our  Lord 
or  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  stage  as  it  is 
known  in  our  civilization  is  offensive  alike  to 
delicacy  and  repugnant  to  Catholic  sentiment. 


The  spirit  of  forbearance  and  meekness 
in  which  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States 
bear  the  storm  of  persecution  through  which 
they  are  now  passing  is  a  spectacle  for  men 
and  angels.  It  is  hard  to  refrain  from  employ- 
ing the  weapons  of  one's  adversaries ;  and 
human  nature  rises  in  revolt  when  things 
most  dear  and  most  sacred  are  made  the  subject 
of  misrepresentation ,  ridicule,  and  outrage.  But 
God  reigns  over  all ;  and  when  it  shall  please 
Him  to  say,  Peace  be  still,  there  will  come  a 
great  calm.  lyamb  of  God  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  grant  us  peace ! 


Satan  knows  that  if  he  can  break 
down  the  Papacy,  he  can  reverse  the 
victory  won  over  him  by  the  Cross. — 
Dr.  Brownson. 


Of  all  the  literary  journals  in  the  language, 
the  AthencEum,  of  London,  is  incomparably 
the  most  interesting  and  scholarly.  Its 
prejudice  against  Catholicism,  however,  is  so 
deep-seated,  its  slurs  so  frequent,  that  any 
article  showing  sympathy  with  Catholic 
views  is  especially  noticeable.  The  most 
satisfactory  review  that  we  have  met  with  of 
Dom  Gasquet's  new  book  on  the  great  pesti- 
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lence  in  England  (A.  D.  1348-49)  appears  in 
a  late  number  of  our  literary  favorite ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  writer,  while 
giving  deserved  praise  to  Father  Gasquet  for 
his  proficiency  in  "the  art  and  mystery  of 
historical  research,"  has  a  good  word  to  say 
of  the  clergy, who,  in  such  appalling  numbers, 
laid  down  their  lives  while  ministering  to  the 
afflicted  population  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  Black  Death,  as  the  pestilence  was  com- 
monly known.  The  reviewer  says: 

"The  mortality  among  the  clergy  was  far  in 
excess  of  that  among  any  other  class  ;  and  this  can 
be  attributed  only  to  their  noble  self-sacrifice  in  the 
discharge  of  their  ministerial  duties  among  their 
parishioners.  Breathing  day  and  night  the  pestilen- 
tial air,  working  heroically  among  the  people  in 
every  stage  of  the  disease,  comforting  the  dying, 
and  burying  the  dead  in  the  huge  pits  that  were 
dug  to  contain  the  putrid  corpses, — the  priests 
dropped  by  thousands  into  the  same  graves  in  which 
they  had  helped  to  lay  their  people;  and  before 
the  year  was  out  the  supply  of  clergy  had  begun 
to  fall  short  very  seriously  over  all  the  land." 

It  might  have  been  added  that  the  same 
praise  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  France  and 
Germany.  Good  shepherds  everywhere 
willingly  gave  their  lives  for  the  flocks 
committed  to  their  charge.  In  presence  of 
pestilence  and  death,  shepherds  and  hire- 
lings are  easily  distinguishable. 


A  correspondent  of  the  I^ondon  Daily 
Telegraph  protests  against  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  Anglican  ministers  to  assume  the 
title  of  Father,  a  term  hitherto  restricted  to 
the  Catholic  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  regular. 
He  declares  that  this  assumption  is  mislead- 
ing, as  by  common  consent  the  name  Father 
indicates  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  As  Father 
Dooley  remarks  in  his  charming  article 
appearing  in  our  present  number :  "It  has 
come  to  pass  that  'Father'  as  a  priest's  title 
is  considered  sacred  and  inalienable  among 
his  people."  And  the  reason  therefor  is  thus 
explained  by  the  Weekly  Register^  in  com- 
menting upon  the  protest  addressed  to  the 
Telegraph:  "There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
as  much  as  a  man's  life  was  worth  to  bear 
the  name,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  bore  it. 
There  was  a  time,  later,  when  merely  ridicule 
was  hurled  at  it,  and  the  Catholic  clergy  faced 
the  gibe.  Now  that  they  have  won  for  it  the 


honor  and  regard  of  their  countrymen,  others 
step  forth  to  assume  it.  The  resulting  con- 
fusions and  incongruities  are  obvious.  If  no 
graver  feeling  influenced  the  new  pretenders 
to  the  title,  a  little  sense  of  humor,  one 
would  think,  might  save  the  situation.  But 
humor,  alas!  is  a  rare  quality.  There  are 
Fathers  and  Fathers  now,  and  the  public 
must  distinguish." 


In  view  of  the  spread  of  the  American 
Protective  Association,  and  of  the  use  of  this 
infamous  order  for  political  ends,  denuncia- 
tions of  it  from  any  quarter  are  welcome. 
Only  fanatics  and  bigots  fail  to  see  that 
the  organization  is  anti- American  and  anti- 
religious.  Mr.  Eugene  Debs,  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Union,  declares  that  the 
A.  P.  A.  is  also  anti-labor,  and  says  that  it 
has  already  caused  much  dissension  in  the 
ranks  of  organizations  of  railway  laborers. 
Mr.  Debs'  denunciation  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy from  the  fact  of  his  being  an  infidel. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying:  "We  warn  organ- 
izations of  railway  employees  against  the 
infamous  purposes  of  the  American  Protective 
Association.  We  write  to  tell  them  that  once 
it  is  introduced  inta  the  organizations,  their 
power  to  accomplish  good  for  themselves 
forever  vanishes." 


The  resignation  of  the  Premiership  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
episodes  in  the  history  of  this  century. 
After  a  term  of  public  service  exceeding 
the  ordinary  lifetime  of  men,  the  venerable 
statesman  had  hoped  that  the  crowning 
effort  of  his  life  would  be  the  restoration  of 
Home  Rule  to  a  nation  that  has  been  deeply 
wronged.  Through  no  fault  of  his,  the 
effort  failed ;  and  just  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  other  cherished  measures  with 
unabated  courage,  with  his  giant  intellect 
strong  as  ever,  and  his  rare  physical  powers 
hardly  impaired,  a  temporary  affliction  visited 
the  gray  old  man,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  post  which  he  had  honored. 
But  moralists  will  find  in  this  glorious  sunset 
of  a  brilliant  day  no  commentary  upon 
the  instability  of  human  power.  Gladstone 
is  to-day  a   grander   and   more    worshipful 
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figure  than  when  his  strong  mind  directed 
the  policy  of  a  mighty  empire.  His  affliction 
inspires  a  more  tender  sympathy,  while  his 
distinguished  services  can  now  be  viewed 
without  distraction.  The  world  is  better  for 
his  great,  good  life;  and  his  noble  and  fruitful 
career  will  be  an  inspiration  and  an  upward 
call  to  thousands  to  whom  more  hidden  lives 
would  not  appeal. 


It  is  about  forty  years  since  Father  Bapst, 
of  precious  memory,  was  tarred  and  feathered 
at  Ellsworth,  Maine,  for  the  crime  of  being 
a  Catholic  priest.  Many  persons  are  under  the 
delusion  that  since  then  anti-Catholic  feeling 
has  greatly  lessened,  that  bigotry  is  now  con- 
fined to  a  small  proportion  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  similar  outrages  are  not  now 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  But  facts 
are  facts,  no  matter  how  deplorable  they  may 
be.  The  Pilot  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.,  when 
the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Butler,  pastor  of  the 
same  ill-famed  town  of  Ellsworth,  went  to 
his  church  to  celebrate  the  early  Mass,  he 
found  the  entrance  obstructed  by  a  large 
cross  draped  with  canvas,  and  thoroughly 
tarred  and  feathered!  It  was  surmounted 
with  2i  skull  and  crossbones,  on  a  placard 
worded:  "Butler's  doctrine:  Heathenism, 
atheism,  and   infidelism." 

Father  Butler,  we  are  assured,  is  loved 
by  his  own  people,  and  has  many  friends 
among  non-Catholics  in  the  district.  There 
is  no  personal  animus  in  the  persecution  to 
which  he  is  subject.  He  simply  stands  for 
Catholicity,  as  good  Father  Bapst  did.  The 
origin  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  Knownoth- 
ingism  are  revealed  by  the  blasphemous  act 
which  the  Pilot  records. 


Our  valued  contemporary,  the  Sacred  Heart 
Review^  has  been  reading  the  citizens  of 
Dorchester  a  series  of  lectures  on  historical 
subjects.  Having  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  firee  public  school  is  a  product  of  the 
"Dark  Ages,"  the  Review  ruthlessly  demol- 
ishes another  idol  by  showing  that  popular 
government,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  old  New  England 
"town  meeting,"  was  well  understood  in  the 


eleventh 'and  twelfth  centuries.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  Americans,  usually  so  prompt 
to  detect  a  fraud,  should  be  so  slow  to  discard 
these  historical  fables ;  but  the  following 
paragraph  will  go  far  to  explain  what  to 
many  minds  seems  utterly  inexplicable : 

"  One  of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the 
so-called  Reformation  is  the  ignorance  which  it 
seems  to  create  in  many  non-Catholic  minds  regard- 
ing the  history  of  the  world  in  the  ages  that  preceded 
the  birth  of  Protestantism.  Laboring  under  tlje 
delusion  that  knowledge  and  liberty  were  blessings 
unknown  to  mankind  before  the  sixteenth  century, 
many  Protestant  writers  and  others  look  no  farther 
back  than  that  period  when  they  undertake  to 
investigate  such  things,  and  ascribe  the  origin  of 
all  human  progress  to  events  of  later  occurrence." 

A  few  generations  hence,  there  will  be  an 
historical  revival  like  that  which  has  already 
dawned  upon  science.  The  true  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  will  then  be  written,  and 
it  will  be  seen  how  crude  and  imperfect  and 
unworthy  are  our  present  conceptions  of  that 
glorious  era  of  faith. 


The  great  Copinger  collection  of  Bibles,  of 
which  we  made  mention  some  time  ago  in 
our  I^iterary  Supplement,  has  arrived  in  New 
York.  It  comprises  1,364  volumes,  represent- 
iiig  543  editions.  Among  the  oldest  and  most 
interesting  books  in  the  lot  is  a  copy  of  the 
"Poor  Man's  Bible,"  so  called  because  it 
was  printed  in  the  small  folio  size,  and, 
because  of  its  cheapness,  easily  procurable  by 
the  poorer  people.  It  was  printed  by  Froben 
of  Basle  in  1491,  thirty  years  before  the 
apostasy  of  Martin  Luther.  This  invaluable 
collection  of  Bibles  is  the  property  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
We  trust  that  all  its  inmates  may  now  be 
filled  with  fresh  zeal  to  search  the  Scriptures; 
and  that  the  "Poor  Man's  Bible,"  printed 
when  lyUthef  was  still  wearing  knicker- 
bockers, may  open  their  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment,  and  forever  close  their  lips 
to  the  repetition  of  at  least  one  false  charge 
against  the  Church. 


No  form  of  usury  has  ever  raised  so 
much  indignation  in  the  public  mind,  nor 
caused  so  much  distress  among  impoverished 
families,  as  the   system  of  "pawnbroking." 
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A  heartless  shopkeeper  offers  a  meie  pittance 
in  return  for  household  articles  or  valuables, 
which  it  costs  the  owner  physical  and  mental 
sufferings  to  part  with  at  any  price ;  but  the 
household  articles  and  the  family  valuables 
are  the  only  resource,  and  they  must  be 
csacrificed,  hopelessly  sacrificed,  because  the 
terms  upon  which  they  can  be  redeemed  are 
^usually  beyond  the  poor  man's  power.  It  is 
liard  to  find  words  strong  enough  to  denounce 
the  inhuman  cruelty  which  looks  without 
pity  into  the  face  of  sorrow ;  but  happily 
the  iniquitous  system  is  to  be  banished  from 
at  least  one  large  city.  Certain  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  New  York  have  expressed  their 
intention  of  establishing  a  number  of  pawn- 
shops, where  the  poor  may  have  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  money  advanced  on  goods, 
"which  may  then  be  redeemed  by  instalments, 
and  on  the  easiest  terms. 

This  is  a  form  of  philanthropy  which 
may  not  be  blazoned  across  the  sky  by 
journalistic  skyrockets,  but  it  will  do  a 
genuinely  Christian  work  in  relieving  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  poor. 


Obituary. 


The  highest  eulogy  as  well  as  the  most 
accurate  characterization  that  can  be  uttered 
of  the  late  Mother  Mary  Jerome,  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mo. ,  is  to  say  that  she  was  the 
ideal  Sister  of  Mercy.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Commander  Shubrick,  U.  S.  N.,  and  the 
niece  of  the  late  Admiral  du  Pont.  The  high 
gifts  of  mind  and  body  with  which  nature 
had  graced  her  had  been  refined  hy  a  careful 
education.  But  more  admirable  than  all  these 
natural  endowments  and  accidents  of  birth 
was  the  high  moral  courage  which  prompted 
iier,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  sacrifice 
beauty  and  fortune  and  social  distinction, 
and  to  follow  the  Master  in  the  humble 
guise  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  Her  tender  min- 
istrations among  the  poor,  the  waters  of 
consolation  with  which  she  refreshed  hearts 
burning  with  grief,  and  her  holy  and  enno- 
bling influence  in  the  education  of  youth,  will 
be  fully  understood  only  in  that  day  when 
the  standards  set  by  this  world  will  be 
reversed,  and  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh 
shall  be  estimated  at  their  true  value.  May 
she  rest  in  peace! 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  George  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Newark,  who  recently  departed  this  life. 

Sister  M.  Marcella,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
Philadelphia  ;  Sister  M.  Ethelburga,  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis,  same  city ;  Sister  M.  Juliana,  St.  Joseph's 
Convent,  Toronto ;  and  Sister  M.  Dorothea,  Or  S.  D. , 
who  were  lately  called  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  James  P.  Dowling,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  died 
a  happy  death  on  the  2d  ult. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Inderrieden,  who  piously  breathed  her 
last  in  Chicago,  on  the  25th  ult. 

Mr.  Charles  Doherty,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,who  passed 
away  on  the  30th  of  Jan. 

Mr.  Thomas  McAnarney,  whose  life  closed  peace- 
fully on  the  nth  of  Jan.,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Dunn,  of  New  York,  whose  exem- 
plary Christian  life  was  crowned  with  a  saintlike 
death  on  the  ist  inst. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gribben,  of  Shamokin,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
George  Wilcox,  Oneida,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Julia  Burns,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Shea,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Mary  Ryan,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Westgarth,  Canarvon,  Iowa ; 
Mr.  William  McLaughlin,  Mr.  James  Keefe,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 


Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi.  18. 

For  the  Ursuline  Indian  Mission,  Montana : 

A  Friend,  in  honor  of  the  purity  of  the  B.  V.  M., 
$1  ;  Willie  Richardson,  50  cts.  ;  J.  S.,  |i ;  Mr . 
and  Mrs.  J.  Carey,  I5  ;  a  Child  of  Mary,  $1 ;  Ellen 
Benoit,  50  cts. ;  Miss  Katherine  Conry,|2;  the  Rev. 
E.  M.  Bachman,  |i. 

The  Maori  Mission : 

A  Subscriber,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  $i\  M.  C,  50 
cts.;  A.  B.,  $2\  Mrs.  J.  H.  Zimerle,  |i;  Lawrence 
Denenny,  $1. 

The  Lepers  in  Japan  : 

Annie  Smith,  $10 ;    Lawrence  Denenny,  $1. 

The  Cause  of  the  Yen.  Curd  d'Ars : 

Lawrence  Denenny,  $1 ;  Rev.  D.  L.  M.,  $5  ;  Annie 
M.  Jelley,  $1 ;  Elizabeth  C.  Edwards,  $s\  a  mother 
and  daughter,  $i\  S.  M.  A.,  $1. 


UNDER    THE    MANTLE    OF    OUR    BI,ESSED    MOTHER. 


The  Dolors  of  Our  Lady. 


BY  MARY   E.  MANNIX. 


"^^^V^A^MMA,  tell  me  the  Seven  Dolors" 
(lyucy's  questions  are  never  done). 
Darling,    they    are     Our     I^ady's 
Sorrows ; 
I  will  tell  you  them,  every  one. 

First,  the  words  of  the  holy  Simeon, 
Her  soul  piercing  for  evermore ; 

Showing  her  all  our  dear  I,ord's  Passion, 
With  the  anguish  for  her  in  store. 

Next,  the  flight  into  distant  Egypt, 
Bearing  Jesus  from  Herod's  hand  ; 

Just  like  robbers  from  prison  fleeing, 
They  the  purest  in  all  the  land. 

Third,  the  loss  of  that  Son  beloved, 
Seeking  Him  three  anguished  days. 

When,  as  homeward  their  steps  retracing, 
She  and  Joseph  went  separate  ways.   . 

Fourth,  the  meeting  with  Jesus,  laden 
With  the  Cross;  while  His  trembling  feet, 

Torn  and  weary,  could  scarce  support  Him, 
When  His  Mother  He  paused  to  greet. 

Fifth,  the  torture  to  watch  on  Calvary, 
Where  before  her  He  slowly  dies ; 

Seeing  His  face  with  pain  distorted. 
While  the  light  fled  from  His  tender  eyes. 

Sixth,  to  hold  Him  as  dead  they  bore  Him 
From  the  Cross  to  her  waiting  knee ; 

Was  there  ever  so  sad  a  burthen  ? 
Could  a  mother  more  anguished  be  ? 


Last,  for  burial  to  make  Him  ready, 

Kind  hands  bearing  Him  in  the  gloom; 

Leaving  Him  till  the  Resurrection, 
Angels  guarding  His  sacred  tomb. 

Weeping,  weeping,  and  ever  weeping. 
Homeward  passing  with  dear  St.  John, 

Gently  led  by  the  other  watchers, — 
Mary's  Dolors  at  last  are  done. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
Ieigh*s  Ladder. 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS   EGAN. 


X. — Guy  Pierre. 

ITTLE  Guy's  life  was  very 
gloomy  just  at  this  time. 
The  cold  days  seemed  long  to 
him,  and  the  period  of  dark- 
ness between  the  setting  of 
the  sun  and  Mrs.  McCrossin's 
home  -  coming  was  terrible. 
He  knew  that  light  and  coal  meant 
money.  Young  as  he  was,  he  knew  well 
the  price  of  everything;  and  he  preferred 
to  sit  in  darkness  until  Mrs.  McCrossin 
cime  home  rather  than  light  the  lamp 
and  "waste"  oil.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  little  grate  in  his  room.  She  often  told 
him  to  light  the  fire,  if  he  felt  cold  ;  but 
he  never  did  so.  jHe  sat,  wrapped  in  an  old 
shawl,  looking  outllthe  window,  and  wish- 
ing that  Mrs.  McCrossin  were  at  home. 
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Jack's  pink  lamp  was  a  consolation  to 
Guy.  It  seemed  like  a  glowing  and  friendly- 
eye  to  him  ;  he  had  long  talks  with  it. 
And  sometimes  Mrs.  McCrossin  would 
•  come  into  the  room  quietly,  and  find  him 
in  an  interesting  chat  with  the  pink  lamp. 
But  Jack  did  not  always  light  his  lamp 
before  dinner,  and  then  Guy  could  only 
stare  out  into  the  darkness.  He  had  been 
taught  to  say  his  rosary,  and  he  finished 
his  night  prayers  before  Mrs.  McCrossin 
came  home. 

Poor  Guy  was  afraid  of  the  darkness; 
but  he  would  not  let  Mrs.  McCrossin 
know  it,  because  it  might  worry  her.  No 
grown-up  person  can  imagine  what  hor- 
rors the  darkness  held  for  the  little  boy. 
The  bed  seemed  to  be  a  lion  walking 
toward  him ;  there  were  panthers  and 
wolves  and  giants  in  the  shadowed  corners 
of  the  room ;  and  even  the  cooking-stove, 
in  the  other  room,  seemed  to  be  eying 
him  through  the  door  with  the  air  of  a 
cannibal.  Some  evenings  were  more  terri- 
ble than  others ;  but  all  evenings  were 
terrible,  since  the  canary  was  gone.  He 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Metampo  as  he 
was  thrown  violently  out  of  the  window 
after  his  accident ;  and  he  wished  now, 
though  he  was  very  nervous  at  the  time, 
that  he  could  have  kept  the  little  dog. 

Mrs.  McCrossin  was  as  kind  to  him  as 
his  mother  could  have  been.  She  loved 
the  child.  He  was  the  one  bright  thing 
in  her  otherwise  lonely  life.  He  was  '*a 
wise  child, '  *  she  often  said ;  and  to  have 
heard  the  conversations  between  them 
would  have  been  to  conclude  that  his  was 
the   older  head  of  the  two. 

Mrs.  McCrossin  was  proud  and  sensitive. 
She  was  naturally  quiet,  and  there  was 
no  one  whom  she  would  trust  as  she 
trusted  the  little  cripple.  She  was  quick- 
tempered and  inclined  to  resent  imaginary 
insults,  which  were  often  merely  the 
retorts  of  people  as  quick-tempered  as 
herself.  Guy,  whether  from  his  lonely 
life  or  because  of  his  isolation  from  the 


sports  of  boyhood,  was  prudent  and  showed 
an  understanding  beyond  his  years.  Mrs. 
McCrossin  felt  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  the  boy's  peaceful  counsels;  and  she 
felt  that,  though  physically  he  was  a 
child,  mentally  he  was  much  above  her. 
Susan  and  the  cook  complained  that 
''she  was  close- mouthed,"  and  so  she 
was  to  them;  but  every  incident  of  the 
day,  even  the  most  trivial,  was  related  to 
Guy.  She  looked  forward  to  these  con- 
versations after  the  day's  work  was  done 
with  real  pleasure.  And  as  Guy  was  a 
good  listener,  she  talked  almost  inces- 
santly through  their  frugal  supper,  until 
she  put  him  to  bed.  He  was  no  burden 
to  her;  on  the  contrary,  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  live  without  him. 

"It's  a  wonder  you  never  ask  advice," 
Susan  remarked  one  day,  when  she  had 
run  over  to  take  Guy  some  of  the  Sun- 
day's dinner. 

"I'm  not  needing  any, ' '  Mrs.  McCrossin 
said ;  ' '  the  little  one  gives  me  all  I  want. ' ' 

It  was  Susan's  private  opinion  that 
Mrs.  McCrossin  would  have  found  life 
pleasanter  for  a  comfortable  gossip  with 
herself.  Another  thing  she  could  not 
understand  was  Mrs.  McCrossin' s  dislike 
to  receive  the  gifts  she  and  the  cook,  in 
the  goodness  of  their  heart,  tried  to  force. 
The  truth  is,  Mrs.  McCrossin  had  a  great 
fear  of  what  she  called  ' '  charity ' '  ;  and 
both  Susan  and  the  cook  had  a  way  of 
giving  things  which,  as  she  said  to  herself, 
froze  her  blood.  The  young  priest  knew 
of  her  poverty,  but  his  manner  insinuated 
that  it  was  a  favor  for  Mrs.  McCrossin  to 
take  what  he  gave.  Susan's  manner  wass 
diSerent. 

"Sure,"  she  had  a  habit  of  saying, 
"here's  some  good,  strong  beef- soup  for 
the  creature.  He's  all  skin  and  bones,  and 
this  will  put  some  meat  on  them." 

Mrs.  McCrossin  bit  her  lip  at  this,  and 
she  did  not  appear  as  grateful  [as  Susan 
expected  her  to  be.  She  avoided  Susan's 
gifts  whenever  she  could.   It  was  unpleas- 
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ant  to  have  anybody  sa:y  that  Guy  was  all 
skin  and  bones.  Just  at  this  time  there 
was  a  slight  coolness  between  her  and  the 
Chumleigh  kitchen ;  consequently,  Guy 
had  to  be  content  with  his  bread  and  milk. 
Susan  and  the  cook  said  to  each  other 
that  Mrs.  McCrossin  was  not  only  "close- 
mouthed,  but  proud."  It  did  not  occur  to 
them  that  they  had  not  mastered  the  art 
of  giving. 

Being  a  boy,  Guy  missed  the  hot 
cookies  and  other  dainties  that  had  hitherto 
found  their  way  in  his  direction.  But  he 
said  nothing,  and  Mrs.  McCrossin  flattered 
herself  that  she  could  get  on  without 
Susan  and  the  cook. 

Susan  and  the  cook,  however,  could 
not  get  on  without  Guy.  Washington's 
Birthday  came.  The  Chumleighs  always 
spent  the  whole  day  with  Jack's  grand- 
father, G.  W.  Chumleigh  ;  and  the  cook 
and '  Susan  had  leave  of  absence  for  the 
day.  Some  member  of  the  family  stayed 
at  home  with  the'dogs,  to  look  after  the 
house.  This  year  it  was  Jack's  turn  to 
guard  his  home. 

The  cook  had  been  rather  silent  on  the 
day  before  the  celebration,  and  Susan 
knew  that  she  was  thinking  of  something 
important. 

'*I've  been  thinking,  Susan,"  she  said 
at  noon,  on  February  21, —  ''I've  been 
thinking  of  my  Uncle  Mike.  He  keeps  a 
grocer  shop  up  in  Rivington,  and  he  has 
neither  chick  nor  child.  I  haven't  seen 
him  since  my  Aunt  Hanorah  died.  Now," 
she  added,  impressively,  ''he's  well-to-do, 
and  he'll  be  glad  to  see  us, — not  that 
we'd  get  the  welcome  he'd  give  us  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  —  we  can't  expect  that; 
but  he's  a  great  man  for  Washington  and 
O' Council.  We'll  make  an  advance  to 
Mrs,  McCrossin,  and  take  the  creature 
with  us.  The  Redmonds  have  postponed 
their  washing  because  of  the  party 
to-morrow  night,  and  Mrs.  McCrossin  will 
have  nothing  to  do." 

"It's   a   good   thought,"  said    Susan. 


"And  is  your  Uncle  Mike  a  widower?" 
"And  as  good  a  man  as  ever  came  from 
Connaught — but  a  little  close." 

Susan  tossed  her  head. 
"You'd   better    run    over,"   the   cook 
said,  "and  speak  about  it,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened ;  and  I'll  have  Jack   send 
a  postal  card  to  my  Uncle  Mike." 

Susan  managed  her  part  of  the  affair 
very  well.  She  paid  no  attention  to  Mrs. 
McCrossin' s  coolness  when  she  went  over 
in  the  evening,  but  described  the  pleasure 
of  a  ride  in  the  street  cars  to  Guy. 

Guy's  eyes  sparkled  when  she  told  him 
that  they  would  pass  the  greenhouse 
where  she  had  bought  the  primrose.  Mrs. 
McCrossin  saw  his  eagerness;  and,  when 
Susan  put  the  question  to  her,  she  con- 
sented rather  coldly.  This  was  all  Susan 
wanted.  The  cook  waited  for  her  with 
anxiety.  Susan  was  delighted  with  her 
success,  and  the  cook  went  upstairs  and 
looked  carefully  at  her  purple  velvet 
bonnet  with  the  solferino- colored  feathers, 
and  her  cashmere  shawl. 

Guy,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  dream- 
ing of  what  might  be.  He  had  only  of  late 
found  a  new  amusement.  Mrs.  McCrossin 
had  brought  to  him  a  number  of  paste- 
board boxes;  these  he  had  taken  apart,  and 
used  the  bottoms  and  sides  as  drawing- 
boards.  On  these  he  had  designed  the 
house  in  which  he  and  Mrs.  McCrossin 
were  to  live  after  a  while.  It  had  six 
rooms,  and  in  every  room  there  was  to 
be  a  canary-bird  and  a  bright  fire. 

"You  shall  do  no  washing,  but  just  sit 
with  kid  gloves  on  all  day,"  he  remarked. 

"I  wouldn't  like  that,"  she  said.  "I 
wouldn't  be  myself  at  all  in  kid  gloves." 

"But  you'd  like  the  brightness  of  every- 
thing, wouldn't  you?  Pretty  red  curtains 
and  brass  things.  I  remember  them  in 
our  room  long  ago.  I  can  shut  my  eyes 
and  see  them  now.  And  flowers — oh, 
you'd  like  them,  Mrs.  McCrossin!  And 
then  you  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to  ask  the 
boys  over  the  way  to  come  to  play  with 
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me,  for  fear  theyM  see  the  ragged  carpet, 
-would  you?" 

*'But  where  would  we  get  all  these 
things?"  asked  Mrs.  McCrossin,  who 
never  could  treat  Guy  exactly  as  if  he 
^were  a  child. 

•  *'ril  work  for  them,"  Guy  said.  ''I 
drew  my  primrose  on  a  piece  of  card- 
board to-day,  and  it's  just  like  it.  I  intend 
to  draw  every  day.  Then  I  shall  sell  my 
pictures,  and  take  care  of  you." 

*'My  poor  boy!"  said  Mrs.  McCrossin, 
liissing  him.  ' '  It's  only  a  dream  of  yours. ' ' 

' '  It  will  come  true.  You  have  told  me 
often  that  St  Joseph  helps  us  on  in 
the  world.  You've  often  said  that  he 
lunderstands  working  people,  because  he 
was  a  workingman  himself  Now,  I  don't 
want  him  to  get  me  things  for  nothing. 
I  want  him  to  help  me  work  for  'em, — 
that's  what  I  want.  I  have  asked  him 
and  asked  him  for  a  house  with  six 
rooms  for  you, — only  six  rooms,  because 
more  would  be  hard  to  take  care  of,  and 
you're  not  as  strong  as  you  were.  Now, 
St.  Joseph  has  nothing  to  do  in  heaven 
except  listen  to  people  down  here,"  said 
Ouy,  his  pale  cheeks  reddening,  as  he 
spoke  with  earnestness.  *'  But  I've  always 
told  him  I  didn't  want  any  favors, — I'm 
sure  I've  heard  you  say  that  to  Susan 
often  enough  when  she  offered  you  worn- 
out  clothes  and  things.  I  want  to  work 
for  what  I  get,  but  St.  Joseph  will  have 
to  find  work  for  me.  I  always  told  him 
that.  I  put  it  down  in  black  and  white 
when  Father  told  me  to  write  to  St. 
Joseph  last  year.  I  just,  said  that  I  didn't 
expect  a  miracle,  and  that  I  didn't  want 
to  get  things  for  nothing — ^  nobody  can, 
can  they,  Mrs.  McCrossin  ? — but  that  I 
would  work  for  all  I  got ;  only  he  could 
not  expect  a" — Guy  paused,  and  smiled  a 
little  sadly — '^a  damaged  boy  like  me  to 
find  work  for  himself  Well,  he  has  found 
it  for  me:    I  am  going  to  be  an  artist." 

"Ah,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  McCrossin,  "I'm 
afraid  you'll    never   get   the    six-roomed 


house  and  the  pretty  curtains  and  things 
in  that  way.  You  can't  climb  on  a  scafibld 
and  paint  signs,  so  there's  no  money  to 
be  made." 

"I  don't  expect  things  to  fall  into  this 
room,"  said  Guy.  "I'm  not  so  unreason- 
able as  that.  St.  Joseph  knows  it ;  I've 
told  him  so  often  enough.  But  he  must 
see  that  I'm  asking  no  more  than  he'd 
want  himself,  if  he  were  in  my  place.  All 
I  want  for  you  is  a  six-roomed  house, 
with  curtains  and  -brass  fire-irons.  You've 
taken  care  of  me, — I'm  sure  he  never 
took  better  care  of  the  Holy  Child  than 
you've  taken  of  me.  I  just  told  him  that 
the  other  day.  And  what's  he  got  for  it 
all?  Not  a  little  house,  but  the  whole  of 
heaven.  He  must  see  that  I'm  reasonable 
enough." 

Guy's  voice  grew  shrill  when  he  talked 
a  great  deal ;  Mrs.  McCrossin  gave  him  a 
drink  of  sugar  and  water,  which  he  enjoyed 
very  much. 

"I've  made  a  little ' picture  of  Susan, 
and  I'll  show  it  to  you  when  I  get  the 
nose  right.  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
draw  the  cook's  Uncle  Mike.  He  must  be 
a  beautiful  man,  and  he'll  be  pleased  to 
get  his  likeness  done  by  me;  and  it's  only 
right  that  we  should  show  that  we  are 
grateful,  for  his  kindness.  Oh,  how  I  wish 
to-morrow  would  come!" 

As  usual  to-morrow  did  come, — bright, 
clear,  azure-sky ed,  and  not  too  cold.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chumleigh,  Thomas  Jefferson 
•  and  Baby  McGuire  went  off  to  Grand- 
father Chumleigh' s.  Jack  felt  rather 
downhearted  as  he  saw  them  go.  But 
when  cook  told  him  that  he  was  to  have 
a  very  good,  cold  luncheon,  he  became 
reconciled.  And  as  Susan  and  the  cook 
passed  out  of  the  front  door  in  all  their 
magnificence,  the  thought  that  he  could 
ask  Bob  Bently  over  to  spend  the  day 
entered  his  mind. 

Guy  had  never  seen  anything  so 
splendid  as  cook's  stout  figure  when  she 
entered   his  room.    She   wore  her  purple 
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velvet  bonnet  with  nodding  solferino- 
colored  plumes ;  her  red  cashmere  shawl 
was  pinned  with  a  large  cameo  as  big  as 
a  small  saucer.  Her  gown  of  green  and 
purple  Irish  poplin,  *'  thick  enough  to 
stand  alone,'*  her  yellow  gloves, and  the 
lace  handkerchief  she  carried  in  her  hand, 
filled  him  with  awe. 

"Oh,  my  !''  he  said,  raising  his  eyes  to 
her,  "you  look  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
in  the  Bible  history  that  Father  Exeter 
gave  me." 

The  cook  smiled.  She  had  always  liked 
the  little  boy,  but  at  that  moment  she 
really  loved  him. 

"Solomon  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
her,"  said  Susan,  who  followed  later 
fashions,  and  whose  suit  was  a  model  of 
style.  Mrs.  McCrossin's  rather  worn  black 
bonnet  and  shawl  seemed  very  poor  in  all 
this  splendor;  she  kept  her  hands  well 
within  her  shawl,  so  that  the  frayed  ends 
of  her  old  gloves  would  not  show.  The 
procession  moved  slowly  toward  the  street 
corner, — Susan  and  the  cook  both  forget- 
ting that  the  admiring  eyes  of  all  the 
other  women  and  small  children  in  the 
house  were  on  them,  so  anxious  were  they 
that  Guy  should  be  comfortable. 

Guy  was  very  happy.  He  wore  a  new 
cap  ;  and  under  his  arm  he  carried  a  clean 
sheet  of  pasteboard,  on  which  he  intended 
to  draw  the  picture  of  Uncle  Mike. 

When  the  four  were  seated  in  the  street 
car — which  waited  for  them  longer  than 
usual,  as  the  conductor  occasionally  got' 
a  can  of  hot  coffee  from  the  cook, — a 
struggle  arose  as  to  who  should  pay. 
Cook  drew  out  a  quarter  she  had  knotted 
in  the  corner  of  her  second  best  handker- 
chief—  which  she  kept  in  her  pocket. 
This  took  time.  Susan  held  cook's  hand 
to  prevent  her  paying,  and  in  the  struggle 
dropped  her  fifty  cent  piece  upon  the 
floor  of  the  car.  Taking  advantage  of 
this,  Mrs.  McCrossin  produced  twenty 
cents,  which  had  somehow  or  other 
become    entangled   among   the   beads   in 


her  pocket  when  the  conductor  first  drew 
near.  The  cook  watched  him  fiercely.  He 
returned  five  cents.  If  he  had  charged 
for  Guy,  Thomas,  Jefferson  would  never 
have  chased  that  car — it  was  No.  27 — 
again  on  cold  Saturdays,  bearing  a  can 
of  hot  Mocha  and  Java  mixed.  The 
cook  rewarded  his  delicacy  with  a  smile , 
and  then,  protesting  that  it  was  a  shame 
for  Mrs.  McCrossin  to  pay,  and  that  she> 
had  never  been  so  mortified  in  her  life, 
she  knotted  the  second  best  handkerchief 
and  sat  upright,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left. 

Guy  enjoyed  the  ride.  Susan  pointed  out 
all  sorts  of  things  to  him ;  they  passed 
the  State  House,  which  was  decorated  with 
fluttering  flags.  They  saw  and  heard  a 
band  of  music ;  they  caught  glimpses  of 
beautiful  stores ;  they  changed  cars,  and 
bade  farewell  to  the  friendly  conductor. 
In  the  second  car,  Susan,  by  grasping 
cook's  hand  with  one  of  hers,  and  Mrs. 
McCrossin's  with  the  other,  managed  to 
drop  her  fifteen  cents  from  her  lips  into 
the  conductor's  hand. 

This  was  evidently  a  triumph  for  her  ; 
though  the  other  ladies  apologized  to 
each  other,  and  declared  that  they  were 
"mortified." 

*  (To  be  continued.) 


Black  Bob. 


He  was  a  coal-black  horse,  the  property 
of  Colonel  Rollo  Gillespie,  commanding 
the  Eighth  King's  Royal  Irish  Ught 
Dragoons,  a  regiment  with  a  long  record 
of  bravery,  as  well  as  a  long  name. 
Colonel  Gillespie  and  Black  Bob  were 
inseparable  friends ;  and  when  one  sad 
day  the  Colonel  was  killed  whih 
bravely,  the  horse  seemed  to 
almost  human. 

The   regiment   was    then 
India,  and   there  was   consid^ 
and  suspense  among  the  coloi 
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as  to  the  future  ownership  of  the  gallant 
charger,  who  was  duly  put  up  at  auction, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  cart-horse  instead 
of  Colonel  Gillespie's  own  Black  Bob. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  horse  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  to  undergo  the  humil- 
iation of  changing  owners  for  a  mere  sum 
of  money,  and  conducted  himself  in  such 
a  high-stepping  way  before  his  would-be 
purchasers  that  the  bidding  was  fast  and 
frantic.  The  price  set  upon  him  was 
three  hundred  guineas ;  but  when  the 
troopers  of  the  Colonel's  old  regiment 
saw  the  saddle  and  housings  still  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  gallant  commander 
whom  they  had  almost  idolized,  they 
determined  that  Black  Bob  should  stay 
with  the  '* Royal  Irish."  The  Twenty- 
Fifth  lyight  Dragoons,  however,  made, 
through  an  officer,  a  bid  of  four  hundred 
guineas,  at  which  the  Colonel's  old 
veterans  shook  their  heads  in  fear  and 
perplexity. 

*'But  we  must  have  him,  boys,"  said 
one  ;  and,  amid  cheers  long  and  loud, 
five  hundred  shining  guineas  were  forth- 
coming from  the  scanty  hoards  of  the 
Royal  Irish,  and  Black  Bob  was  still  their 
own.  He  seemed  to  feel  his  honors  as  he 
stepped  off,  always  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment,  as  proud  as  a  king.  He  had  a 
taste  for  music  too,  and  could  tell  the 
trumpets  of  the  Eighth  Dragoons  from  all 
others,  no  matter  how  many  were  playing. 
His  favorite  tune  was  ^' Garry  Owen," 
and  on  hearing  that  he  would  invariably 
toss  his  head  and  prick  up  his  ears. 

But  at  last  there  came  an  end  to  all 
this  glory  and  prosperity ;  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  Royal  Irish  were  ordered  home 
to  England,  and  there  were  good  reasons 
why  they  could  not  take  their  four-footed 
friend  along  with  them.  With  sad  hearts 
they  parted  from  him,  and  a  citizen  of 
Caunpore  became  his  master.  Then, 
after  the  purchase-money  was  paid,  they 
returned  half  of  it,  and  extracted  a  solemn 
p-omise  from  the  buyer  that  Bob  should 


be  kept  in  comfort  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Three  days  passed  ;  and  evidently 
Black  Bob,  although  surprised  at  his  new 
quarters,  looked  for  his  old  friends  to 
come  to  him  again.  At  last,  when  he 
heard  the  familiar  trumpets  and  found 
himself  securely  tied  in  a  stable,  he  strug- 
gled so  frantically  that  he  was  nearly 
strangled  and  quite  worn  out.  But  all  in 
vain;  for  the  Royal  Irish  were  at  that 
time  marching  to  Calcutta,  to  take  the 
ship  which  would  carry  them  home  — 
without  Black  Bob. 

Then  the  poor  old  horse  began  to  pine 
away,  eating  nothing,  noticing  nothing; 
and  his  owner,  meaning  to  be  kind, 
turned  him  into  a  field.  But  the  fence 
was  low,  and  Bob  had  jumped  it  in  a 
moment,  and  was  off  like  the  wind  to  the 
English  encampment.  He  went  straight  to 
the  parade  ground  ;  and,  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  so  often  proudly  stood  with 
Colonel  Gillespie  on  his  back,  reviewing 
the  regiment,  he  fell  down  and  died. 
Poor  Black  Bob! 

Francesca. 


A  Home  Indeed. 


In  Munich,  Bavaria,  there  is  a  unique 
charity — an  institution  to  which  home- 
less and  vagrant  children  are  taken  when 
found  upon  the  streets.  As  soon  as  each 
little  fellow  arrives  at  this  Home,  he  is 
photographed — dirt,  rags,  and  all ;  then 
his  new  life  begins.  He  is  kept  at  the 
institution  until  grown  and  educated ; 
and  at  the  time  he  leaves  it  to  begin  the 
battle  of  life,  the  photograph  is  given 
to  him,  and  a  promise  exacted  from 
him  that  he  will  keep  it  as  long  as  he 
lives;  that  he  may  not  forget  the  humble 
way  in  which  his  career  began,  and  the 
charity  of  those  who  helped  him.  Many 
of  these  waifs  have  become  distinguished 
men,  and  generously  assisted  the  Home  to 
help  other  homeless  children. 


HENCEFORIH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED*— St,  lukb,  t.  48. 
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An  Easter  Hymn. 


^ 


ITH  thankful  hearts  this  Easter  morn 

Rejoice,  for  Christ's  arisen! 
He's  hewn  the  way,  the  Conqueror, 
And  broken  Death's  dark  prison. 


Proclaim  His  praise !    From  every  fane 
I^et  sweet  chimes  fill  the  skies ; 

With  paean  grand  greet  every  land 
The  King  of  Paradise. 

lyCt  lilies  deck  the  holy  shrine 
Where  unseen  angels  praise ; 

L<et  anthems  jubilant  be  sung. 
And  hearts  like  tapers  blaze. 

For  Christ  has  pledged  His  word  divine. 
When  time  shall  cease  to  be, 

That  those  who  follow  Him  shall  rise 
To  immortality. 

ASBURY. 


The  Paschal  Song. 


HE  Church,  spouse  of  the 
crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
admonishes  us  at  this  glad 
season  that  'Christians  should 
ofi*er  to  Him  as  to  a  paschal  victim  the 
homage  of  their  praises," — Victimcs  Pas- 
chali  laudes  immolent  Christiani.  In  no 
more  congruous  form  can  these  praises  be 
proffered  than  in  that  of  the  canticle  of 
the  Apocalypse,  sung  after  the  opening  of 
the  mystic  book,  which  was  written  within 


and  without,  and  sealed  with  seven  seals, 
and  sung  in  honor  of  the  I<amb  before 
the  throne  by  the  twenty-four  ancients, 
by  thousands  of  angels — by  all  creation: 
"The  Lamb  that  was  slain  is  worthy  to 
receive  power,  and  divinity,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
benediction. ' '  * 

This  indeed  is  the  song,  the  new 
canticle,  the  prayer  and  adoration  fitting 
above  all  others  for  this  Paschal  time, 
when  the  Church  joyously  exclaims  : 
''The  Ivamb  has  redeemed  the  flock,  the 
innocent  Christ  has  reconciled  sinners 
with  His  Father.'*  t  It  is  in  perfect  con- 
formity with  this  canticle,  too,  that  we 
sing  during  the  blessing  of  the  Paschal 
candle:  "It  is  truly  just  and  reasonable 
to  unite  our  voices  with  the  affections  of 
the  heart  to  praise  the  invisible  God,  the 
Almighty  Father,  and  His  only  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus '  Christ,  who  has  paid  to  His 
Eternal  Father  the  debt  of  Adam,  and 
has*  blotted  out  even  with  His  blood  the 
schedule  of  pain  to  which  the  sin  of  the 
first  man  had  condemned  us.  For,  behold, 
here  is  the  Easter  festival,  in  which  is 
immolated  the  true  Lamb,  whose  blood 
consecrates  the  doors  and  houses  of  the 
faithful,  "t  The  same  ideas  are  repeated 
in  the  Easter  preface. 

Fully  to  understand  the  significance  of 
this  Paschal  song,  and  its  appropriateness 


Apoc,  V,  12.       t  Kaster  Prose.      %  Praecou  I'asc. 
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to  the  festival  p:iK  excellence  of  the  Chris- 
tian year,  a  word  or  two  of  explanation 
will  be  necessary  in  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions:  Why  is  Christ  called  the  Lamb? 
•  What  is  the  book  whose  opening  is 
followed  by  the  canticle  in  praise  of  the 
Lamb?  And  why  should  every  creature 
intone  its  praises  on  the  occasion  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  especially  ? 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Evangelist  St.  John,  in  his  Apoc- 
alypse, scarcely  ever  calls  Our  Lord  by 
any  other  name  than  the  Lamb,  this 
appellation  being  repeated  no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  times.  If  there  is  question 
of  the  power  and  force  of  Christ,  St.  John 
speaks  of  *'  the  horns  of  the  Lamb"  (v,  45), 
with  which  He  combats,  vanquishes  and 
Touts  inimical  powers.  If  mention  is 
made  of  His.  wisdom  and  providence,  we 
read  of  *'the  eyes  of  the  Lamb*'  (v,  48), 
because  with  them  He  watches  men, 
and  sees  in  order  to  protect  them.  With 
reference  to  Christ  in  His  character  of 
Judge,  we  are  told  that  the  kings  of  the 
€arth  and  the  rich  and  the  strong  will  say 
to  the  mountains:  ''Fall  upon  us,  and 
hide  us  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb"  (vi,  16). 

And  so  it  is  throughout  the  twenty-two 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  martyrs 
*'  have  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb"  ;  the  virgins  "  follow]  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth"  ;  "the 
Lamb  is  the  light"  of  the  celestial  city; 
the  elect  "are  led  by  the  Lamb  to  the 
fountains  of  the  waters  of  life"  ;  the 
Church,  in  fine,  is  "the  bride  and  the 
spouse  of  the  Lamb." 

The  preference  which  St.  John  thus 
gives  to  this  name  is  due  to  Christ's 
perfect  gentleness  and  His  absolute  inno- 
■cence,  His  candor  and  His  purity;  and 
due  also  to  the  fact  that  from  His  birth 
He  was  destined  to  be  immolated  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  Symbolical  of  all 
this  was  the  waxen  lamb  formerly  blessed 


by  the  Pope  on  the  octave  of  Easter,  and 
given  to  the  newly  baptized,  as  a  warning 
that  they  should  preserve  Christ  as  a  lamb 
in  their  hearts,  white  with  the  innocence 
which  Baptism  confers. 

As  to  the  significance  of  the  book  of 
the  seven  seals,  to  open  which  there 
could  be  found  in  heaven,  on  earth,  or 
under  the  earth,  no  one  worthy  save  the 
Lamb  who  redeemed  us  with  His  Blood, 
different  Fathers  give  various  interpreta- 
tions of  its  mystic  meaning. 

St.  Bernard*  says  that  the  book  con- 
tains the  mysteries  of  our  redemption, 
and  that  the  seven  seals  are  the  seven 
mysteries  which  concealed  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  These  are:  the  marriage  of  His 
Mother  to  Joseph,  the  bodily  weakness  of 
Christ,  the  Circumcision,  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  the  temptation  in  the  desert,  the 
scandal  of  the  Cross,  and  finally  the  burial 
of  Our  Lord.  AH  these  seals  were  broken 
by  Christ  in  His  Resurrection.  In  all 
these  mysteries  He  was  a  Jiidden  God 
and  Saviour. 

We  may  consider  these  seven  seals  as 
designating,  in  the  second  place,  the  seven 
mysteries  of  Christ's  Passion:  supreme 
weakness  in  the  all- Powerful ;  supreme 
suffering  in  the  Impassible ;  supreme 
folly,  so  far«  as  men's  estimation  was 
concerned,  in  Christ,  who  is  sovereign 
wisdom ;  supreme  poverty  in  the  God  of 
riches ;  supreme  ignominy  in  sovereign 
Majesty;  supreme  abandonment  by  God 
in  perfect  union  with  Him  ;  and  supreme 
severity  in  the  infinite  love  of  the  Father 
for  His  Son. 

With  St.  Hilarion,  again,  we  may  con- 
sider the  seven  seals  as  representing  the 
principal  mysteries  in  the  life  of  Christ, — 
mysteries  formerly  hidden  under  figures 
and  legal  ceremonies.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Incarnation ;  the  second,  the 
Nativity ;  the  third,  the  Passion ;  the 
fourth,  the  Resurrection ;  the  fifth,  the 
Ascension ;     the    sixth,    the    sending    of 

*  Sermon  I.  de  Paschale. 
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the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  the  seventh, 
Christ^ s  second  advent,  or  His  coming 
on  the  last  day. 

With  excellent  reason  are  all  these 
truths  styled  sealed  mysteries.  What  other 
characterization  so  appositely  applies  to 
the  union  of  two  natures,  the  divine  and 
human;  to  a  Virgin  giving  birth  to  a 
God,  and  that  in  a  stable ;  to  Life  itself 
dying  ignominiously  upon  a  cross ;  to  the 
struggle  between  death  and  its  Master; 
to  the  elevation,  by  His  own  power,  of 
the  Son  of  God  into  heaven,  when  finally 
His  earthly  mission  was  accomplished. 

And  who  could  reveal  these  mysteries, 
who  could  break  these  seals,  if  not  the 
Lamb,  if  not  Christ  Himself?  It  was 
with  good  reason,  then,  that  once  the 
book  was  opened,  the  twenty -four 
ancients  —  that  is  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  with  them  the  most  illus- 
trious saints  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament — ^sang  a  new  canticle  in  praise 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  canticle  was 
new  indeed.  It  was  altogether  a  new 
theme,  this  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Passion 
the  Redemption,  and  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  was  a  new  development  of 
celestial  doctrine.  There  was  question  of 
a  new  law,  of  new  sacraments,  of  new 
promises,  new  grace  and  new  glory, — the 
opening  of  a  new  book  hitherto  sealed, 
wherein  was  written  a  new  victory  of 
Christ  and  His  Church  over  their  enemies. 

Thus  Christ  having  vanquished  in  a 
novel  manner,  merited  that  the  Paschal 
song  chanted  in  His  praise  should  be  a  new 
canticle  ;  and  on  the  first  Easter  morning, 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  heaven 
or  earth,  it  was  meet  and  just,  fitting  and 
congruous,  that  there  should  rise  from  all 
creatures  the  mighty  blending  of  multi- 
tudinous voices  crying  :  "To  Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 
benediction  and  honor  and  glory  and 
power  for  ever  and  ever.*'"^ 

*   Apoc,  V,  13. 


We  have,  in  the  preceding  paragraph^ 
anticipated  the  specific  answer  to  the  third 
question :  Why  should  every  creature 
intone  the  Paschal  song?  We  are  told 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  the 
twenty-four  ancients,  but  the  angels  and 
all  creation  joined  in  the  new  canticle. 
Just  as  at  the  death  of  Our  Lord  the 
universe  was  covered  with  gloom  and 
sorrow,  the  heavens  clouded,  the  sun 
obscured,  the  earth  quaking,  and  the 
rocks  bursting  asunder ;  so  at  His  resur- 
rection heaven  and  earth,  the  whole 
universe,  intoned  the  new  song  of  praise 
and  joy  and  triumph. 

The  angels  of  the  Lord  should  bless 
Him  on  this  glorious  festival,  because 
they  were  chosen  as  the  first  heralds  of 
the  Resurrection  ;  and  because  they  were 
clad  in  white  robes,  symbolical  of  the 
joy  of  heaven  therein.  They  should  bless 
Him,  who  by  His  rising  repairs  the  breach 
made  in  their  ranks  so  long  ago,  and 
restores  to  the  celestial  choirs  substitutes 
for  the  fallen  hosts  whom  Lucifer  led 
astray. 

The  sun  and  moon,  with  the  stars  of 
heaven,  should  bless  the  Lord  by  casting 
aside  their  veil  of  gloom ;  for  the  Author 
of  light  is  arisen.  Some  of  the  Fathers^ 
among  others  St.  Gregory,  declare  that 
the  joy  of  heaven  was  so  great  on  the 
morning  of  the  Resurrection  thai  the  sun 
rose  on  the  first  Easter  three. hours  before 
its  usual  time,  and  shone  with  a  splendor 
hitherto  unknown. 

The  earth  should  bless  the  Lord,  should 
praise  and  exalt  Him  for  ever  and  ever; 
because  it  was  bedewed  with  His  Blood, 
sanctified  by  contact  with  His  body  lying- 
in  the  sepulchre,  and  shaken  by  His 
power,  for  the  terror  of  the  impious  and 
the  consolation  of  the  good ;  since  it 
soon  restored,  glorious  and  immortal,  the 
sacred  deposit  which  it  had  held  for  a 
time  in  its  bosom.  Happy  earth,  which 
produces  those  flowers  of  which  in  the 
Book  of  Canticles  it  is   written:    "The 
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flowers  have  appeared  on  our  earth." 
*' What  flowers?"  asks  St.  Bernard ;  and  he 
answers:  *' It  blooms  at  the  Resurrection 
with  the  flesh  of  Christ,  this  first  and 
principal  Flower— Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Flower  of  the  field,  the  Lily  of  the  valley. 
And  not  this  Flower  alone  ;  for  many 
glorified  bodies  of  the  saints  arose  with 
•Christ,  apd  decked  our  earth  as  with 
beautiful  blossoms,  passing  thence  to  the 
Holy  City,  there  to  bloom  in  perennial 
•splendor. '  * 

Not  only  the  earth,  but  the  regions 
under  the  earth — Limbo  and  Purgatory, — 
have  manifold  reasons  for  joining  on  Easter 
morning  in  the  new  canticle  of  benedic- 
tion and  honor  and  power  and  glory,  sung 
in  praise  of  the  victorious  Lamb.  They 
received  a  new  Guest,  a  new  Conqueror,  a 
new  Sun,  which  changed  shadow  into 
radiance,  sadness  into  joy,  their  prison  into 
paradise.  Limbo  was  vacated  on  the  day 
of  Our  Lord's  Rising;  and  assuredly  the 
just  of  the  Old  Law  raised  their  voices  in 
ineffable  transports  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving as  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb,  and  the  God-Man 
stepped  forth,  the  Conqueror  of  sin  and 
death. 

Let  us  not  doubt,  moreover,  that  as 
each  successive  anniversary  of  the  Paschal 
festival  recurs,  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
detained  in  the  expiatory  flames  of  pur- 
gatory have  special  reasons  for  praising 
and  exalting  the  Lamb  slain  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  No  Easter  morning,  we 
like  to  believe,  has  ever  dawned  as  the 
centuries  roll  by,  without  witnessing  a 
host  of  liberated  souls  cleansed  by  a  copi- 
ous downpouring  of  the  Precious  Blood, 
darting  from  their  prison-house  into  the 
incommunicable  light  and  splendor  and 
glory  of  the  heavenly  city,  there  to  join  in 
the  Alleluias  which  tumultuously  resound 
about  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 

With  what  shall  we  conclude  if  not 
^ith  an  exhortation  to  enter  fervently 
into  the  spirit  with  which  mother  Church 


would  have  us  celebrate  the  Easter  fes- 
tival? Surely  not  less  than  the  ancients, 
the  angels  and  the  saints,  the  material 
universe,  and  the  souls  of  purgatory,  are 
we  bound  in  justice  and  honor  to  hymn 
in  our  inmost  hearts,  as  with  our  jubilant 
voices,  this  new  canticle  that  alternates 
throughout  the  Paschal  time  with  the 
triumphant  Alleluia:  "To  Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb, 
benediction  and  honor  and  power  and 
glory  for  ever  and  ever." 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FLORA    HAINES    I^OUGHEAD,   AUTHOR  OP   "THE 

MAN  WHO  WAS   GUII<TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

Cr^AIM,"   ETC. 


.    XIV. — Friends  in  Need. 

MARGERY  GRAHAM  sat  in  a  low 
rocker,  hushing  the  baby  to  sleep  in 
her  arms,  when  the  door  opened  and  her 
brother  came  quietly  into  the  room.  She 
was  sitting  without  a  light;  but  the  moon 
looked  through  the  parted  curtains,  and 
silvered  the  threadbare  carpet. 

The  young  mother  knew  by  instinct 
that  something  was  wrong.  This  was 
usually  her  brother's  busiest  hour;  besides, 
something  worried  him,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  quiet.  Tom  Seymour  was  a 
cheery  man,  usually  humming  a  tune  or 
whistling,  when  he  was  not  reading  or 
writing.  On  this  occasion  he  moved  ner- 
vously about ;  persistently  keeping  in  the 
shadow,  so  that  she  could  not  see  his  face. 
He  fumbled  among  the  books  and  maga- 
zines on  the  table,  and  opened  and  shut 
the  drawers  of  his  desk  in  an  aimless  way. 
These  were  boyish  tricks,  and  betrayed  a 
troubled  mind. 

Margery  Graham  said  never  a  word. 
She  was  a  woman,  and  wanted  badly 
enough  to  know  what  ailed  him.  But  long 
experience  had  taught  her  that  any  show 
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of  curiosity  might  check  a  forthcoming 
confidence ;  so  she  waited  silently.  At 
last  it  came: 

"I  really  don't  see  how  they  are  going 
to  pull  throu  gh. ' ' 

''You  mean  our  young  friends  on  the 
floor  below?*' 

"Yes.  Lindsay  told  me  to-day  that 
they  are  nearly  two  months  behind  on 
their  rent.  You  know  old  Pence,  the 
landlord,  is  as  close-fisted  as  Shylock. 
Ivindsay  is  only  his  agent,  and  his  instruc- 
tions are  to  collect  the  rent  to-morrow,  or 
put  them  out." 

"I  have  felt  a  little  troubled  about 
them  myself,"  confessed  Mrs.  Graham; 
' '  although  I  didn'  t  think  matters  were  so 
bad.  lyiving  here  so  near  them,  and  being 
at  home  all  day,  I  could  not  help  seeing 
many  little  things  that  indicated  how 
their  affairs  were  going.  They  certainly 
have  been  a  trifle  imprudent,  exhibiting 
the  most  reckless  extravagance  at  times — " 

"And  thereby  proving  their  title  clear 
to  a  mansion  in  Bohemia,"  returned 
her  brother,  with  a  light  laugh.  But 
he  grew  sober  again,  and  added:  "They 
have  a  wonderful  amount  of  grit,  and 
I  believe  they  would  suffer  every  possi- 
ble privation  rather  than  confess  their 
embarrassment,  or  appeal  to  any  one  for 
help.  Have  you  observed  how  Dalrymple's 
jewelry  has  disappeared?  He  used  to  wear 
diamond  shirt-studs  and  carry  a  handsome 
watch.  I  saw  him  coming  out  of  Uncle 
Isaac's  establishment  on  Kearny  Street 
the  other  day;  and  it  wasn't  the  first  visit 
he  had  made  there." 

"  There  is  something  singular  in  their 
entire  conduct,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  with 
decision.  She  was  glad  her  brother  had 
broached  the  subject,  for  she  had  been 
aching  to  talk  it  over  with  him.  "I  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  habits  and 
their  condition.  They  are  peculiarly  reti- 
cent about  their  previous  life;  and  it 
seems  odd  that  they  should  have  come 
away  out   here   to   establish   themselves. 


without  means,  and  relying  on  such 
precarious  methods  of  support." 

"I  think  I  understand  what  their  lives 
have  been,"  replied  Tom,  thoughtfully. 
"There  is  an  unmistakable  air  of  decayed 
gentility  about  them.  They  have  always 
lived  among  friends,  whose  interest  in 
them  has  caused  a  spurious  value  to  be 
attached  to  their  talents,  and  who  patron- 
ized them  in  such  a  delicate  way  that 
they  really  believed  themselves  competent 
to  make  their  way  anywhere.  Here,  their 
qualifications  have  been  weighed  in  the 
abstract,  and  they  are  having  a  hard  pull. 
That  Brown  affair  was  a  severe  disap- 
pointment to  Dalrymple." 

"  O  Tom  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Graham,  a  happy 
thought  occurring  to  her  ;  for  she  had 
not  lived  with  her  brother  for  two  years 
without  imbibing  something  of  the  spirit 
of  metropolitan  journalism.  "Why  don't 
you  write  up  that  Brown  affair  for  a 
Sunday  special?]  Do  go  about  it  at  once. 
It  will  certainly  be  a  'scoop'  on  all  the 
other  papers ;  for  Mr.  Dalrymple  is  such 
a  reticent  young  man,  I  don't  believe  he 
has  mentioned  the  matter  to  any  but  his 
most  intimate  friends.  Begin  it  this  very 
night.   Mr.  Brown  certainly  deserves  it." 

' '  Margery  Graham  ! ' ' 

' '  Tom,  what  have  I  said  now  that  you 
should  be  so  vexed?  You  are  always 
talking  about  journalistic  enterprise,  and 
I  am  sure  that  would  be  enterprising." 

"  You  absurd  little  woman !  Can  I 
never  make  you  understand  that  even 
journalism — and  San  Franciscojournalism 
at  that — has  its  ethics?  One  may  go  to 
work  in  cold  blood,  and  serve  up  the 
domestic  lives  of  people  who  have  them- 
selves dragged  their  skeletons  before  the 
public ;  or  lay  bare  the  careers  of  men 
who,  by  stepping  into  the  arena  of  political 
life,  make  themselves  and  their  histories 
public  property.  But  to  intrude  upon  the 
private  affairs  of  one's  own  friends,  and 
make  capital  of  them !  I  am  surprised 
that    you   should   suggest     anything    so 
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indelicate.  O  Margery  !  Margery  !  what 
revelations  the  world  was  spared  when 
you  elected  to  be  a  sweet  little  housewife 
and  mother  instead  of  a  newspaper 
woman !  I  shall  take  care  that  Dorothy 
never  sets  pen  to  paper,  with  a  view  to 
publication.  Here,  let  me  put  the  baby 
to  bed.  You  have  held  her  long  enough." 

Taking  the  sleeping  child  in  his  arms 
as  tenderly  as  a  woman,  he  carried  her 
into  an  adjoining  room  and  placed  her  on 
the  bed,  drawing  a  fleecy  blanket  snugly 
around  her  plump  shoulders,  whispering 
loving  words  into  her  unconscious  ears; 
kissing  her  tiny  face,  her  delicate  hands, 
her  wee  pink  feet,  and  the  dainty  head, 
with  its  crown  of  silken  tendrils. 

Margery  Graham,  sitting  alone  in  the 
darkened  room,  wondered  what  would 
have  become  of  her  and  little  Dorothy 
if  Tom  had  not  come  to  their  rescue  in 
those  dark  days  of  poverty  and  despair. 
Yet  when  he  came  back  to  the  room,  she 
greeted  him  with  a  mischievously  studied 
remark,  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
diplomat.  Tom  was  very  reticent  in  some 
ways,  and  it  was  not  fair ;  for  was  she  not 
his  only  sister? 

*'Miss  Dairy mple  is  a  charming  girl: 
so  dignified  and  talented;  such  a  contrast 
to  her  friend." 

*'That  is  because  you  do  not  know 
^^r,"  he  answered,  hotly.  **In  disposition, 
intellect  and  character,  there  is  no 
comparison  between  them." 

Margery's  suspicions  were  confirmed. 
Her  brother  was  in  love  with  that  pretty 
girl  whom  everybody  knew  to  be  Cliffe 
Dairy mple's  affianced  wife,  although  they 
did  seem  to  be  a  very  indifierent  pair 
of  lovers. 

*'It  seems  an  unwarrantable  liberty, 
as  well  as  a  cold-blooded  proceeding,  to 
be  discussing  their  affairs  in  this  way," 
resumed  Seymour.  *'At  all  events,  we 
can't  let  them  suffer  while  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  relieve  them.  What  do 
you  think  about  it,  little  woman?" 


Of  course  she  understood  what  he 
meant :  the  money  they  had  been  so 
long  saving  to  pay  the  first  instalment  on 
the  modest  home  they  were  hoping  to 
buy.  Only  they  two  knew  what  self- 
denial  was  represented  by  every  dollar  of 
the  sum,  inconsiderable  as  it  was ;  only 
they  knew  the  pain  and  discouragement  it 
meant  to  put  it  to  other   uses. 

But  Margery  Graham  did  not  hesitate. 
Groping  her  way  to  the  mantel,  she  found 
a  match  and  lit  the  lamp  that  stood  on  a 
table  near  by.  They  could  not  afford  gas. 
A  tiny  brass  key  hung  by  a  rose-colored 
ribbon  from  a  nail  beside  the  chimney; 
and,  taking  it  down,  she  went  to  a  small 
Japanese  cabinet  on  a  shelf  on  the  wall. 
Unlocking  the  door,  she  took  from  a 
drawer  four  hundred  dollar  gold  notes. 
These  she  carried  to  her  brother,  placing 
them  in  his  hand.  Two  of  these  he  put 
in  his  breast  pocket,  returning  the  others 
to  her.  Then  he  drew  her  fondly  to  him. 

"A  man  couldn't  very  well  be  niggardly, 
with  such  a  brave  little  woman  to  abet 
him  in  his  extravagance." 

* '  It  is  nothing  for  Dorothy  and  me.  We 
are  well  and  safe  and  happy.  You  are 
sure  to  make  life  bright  and  easy  for  us 
all  along.  But  I  can  not  help  thinking  of 
how  long  you  have  worked,  and  how  much 
you  have  denied  yourself,  to  save  this  sum. 
You  have  not  even  smoked  for  months, 
poor  fellow !  And  you  have  so  hungered 
for  .that  little  home—" 

' '  Hush,  hush ! "  he  interrupted,  gently. 
*'It  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  The  money  isn't 
gone:  this  only  makes  it  necessary  to  wait 
a  little  longer.  Dalrymple  isn't  the  fellow 
to  let  us  lose  it — if,  indeed,  I  can  prevail 
on  him  to  accept  it.  Besides,  he  has  good 
stuff  in  him.  He  can't  do  much  in  sculpt- 
ure for  a  while,  but  he  has  quite  a  knack 
for  caricature.  Never  forgets  a  face  he 
sees ;  and  can  put  it  into  any  shape,  and 
still  preserve  the  resemblance.  Such  gifts 
have  a  real  market  value,  if  he  would  only 
exercise  them.  I  spoke  to  the  editor  of  tlie 
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Hornet  about  him  to-day,  and  he's  going 
to  give  him  a  chance.  The  fellow  lacks 
neither  industry  nor  talent,  and  he's  bound 
to  come  up  in  time." 

•         «••••• 

This  day  had  been  a  memorable  one 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Dalrymples.  The 
finances  of  the  trio  had  run  very  low  for 
some  days  past,  but  none  of  the  young 
people  had  yet  confessed  to  one  another 
the  full  measure  of  their  destitution.  Cliffe 
liad  frequently  absented  himself  at  meal- 
time, to  keep  pressing  engagements  with 
friends ;  and  Olive's  patrons  had  waxed 
hospitable,  and  kept  her  over  the  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  hours.  Janet,  inwardly 
■delighted,  although  secretly  wondering  at 
these  outbursts  of  hospitality,  herself  sat 
■down  to  meagre  luncheons,  slyly  putting  by 
whatever  appetizing  food  they  happened 
to  have,  for  the  occasions  when  they  all 
came  to  the  table  together. 

To  a  critical  eye,  it  was  apparent  that 
this  frugal  diet  did  not  agree  with  Miss 
Duncan.  The  bright  color  was  fading  from 
lier  cheeks,  and  her  dimples  were  fast 
growing  into  actual  hollows.  Strange  to 
say,  with  all  their  dining  out,  neither  the 
sculptor  nor  his  sister  gained  in  flesh  or 
spirits.  The  young  man's  eyes  began  to 
wear  a  haggard  look,  and  he  fell  into  a 
habit  of  gnawing  the  ends  of  his  mous- 
tache, in  deep  meditation ;  while  hollows 
began  to  appear  under  Olive's  eyes,  which, 
shone  with  an  unnatural  lustre. 

That  morning  Janet  had  set  about 
preparations  for  breakfast,  with  a  sorrow- 
ful little  face,  and  lips  tightly  compressed. 
She  spread  the  cloth  and  set  out  the  china 
with  scrupulous  care,  even  taking  a  small 
bunch  of  violets  from  the  mantel  and 
placing  it  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  When 
she  had  finished,  she  silently  inspected 
her  work,  feeling  that  the  fine  linen  and 
■choice  china  were  a  mockery ;  but  she 
touched  the  silver  call  bell,  provided  by 
these  Bohemians  with  who  knows  what 
visions  of  a  speedy  rise  to  fame  and  fortune. 


and  a  retinue  of  servants  awaiting  their 
bidding? 

Cliffe  Dalrymple,  startled  by  the  unac- 
customed sound,  threw  down  his  paper 
and  approached  the  table.  Olive,  executing 
the  final  strains  of  a  wild  and  triumphant 
war  song,  arose  from  the  piano,  and  list- 
lessly took  her  accustomed  place.  It  was 
the  first  meal  they  had  taken  together 
since  the  preceding  morning. 

*  *  What !  No  coffee  this  morning, 
girls?"  exclaimed  Cliffe,  as  he  stirred  his 
own  fragrant  cup,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

A  quick  look  of  intelligence  passed 
between  the  girls. 

*'My  dear  boy,  don't  you  know  that 
Janet  and  I  have  forsworn  coffee  for  the 
sake  of  our  complexions?"  rejoined 
Olive  lightly. 

Dalrymple  returned  his  cup  to  the 
saucer  with  a  decisive  ring,  and  surveyed 
the  table,  with  its  wealth  of  pretty  dishes, 
and  its  single  plate  of  bread. 

*'My  God  !  girls,  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  it  was  so  bad?" 

''We  can't  starve,"  said  Janet,  cheer- 
fully, ' '  so  long  as  there  is  a  sack  of  flour  in 
the  house — yes,  and  a  quantity  of  spices." 

Olive  was  speechless,  trying  to  eat  a 
slice  of  unbuttered  bread. 

''Here's  apiece  of  cheese,"  cried  Janet, 
returning  in  triumph  from  a  foraging  trip 
to  the  cupboard,  bringing  a  very  small 
piece  of  cheese  on  a  pretty  Sevres  plate. 

"Janet,"  said  the  -sculptor,  picking 
up  the  ivory -handled  cheese  knife,  and 
examining  it  critically;  "you  cribbed 
this  knife  from  my  studio." 

"Guilty!"  responded  the  girl,  gaily. 
"But  you  have  so  many  tools,  Cliffe,  and 
we  needed  a  cheese  knife,  and  had  so 
little  money.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  have 
the  heart  to  grudge  us  this." 

"I  only  wish  we  had  the  money  they 
cost  me,"  said  the  young  man,  sadly. 

There  came  a  rap  on  the  door.  Dal- 
rymple sprang  to  throw  it  open,  with  an 
ill-defined   hope  that  the  long-prayed-for 
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wealthy  and  generous  patron  might  have 
at  last  arrived.  But  it  was  only  Miss 
Twitcham,  carrying  in  her  hand  some- 
thing covered  with;a  napkin. 

She  walked  up  to  the  table,  and,  while 
appearing  to  see  nothing,  took  in  the 
whole  situation  at  a  glance ;  but  she  spoke 
carelessly : 

*  *  A  friend  sent  me  a  box  of  strawberries 
this  morning.  I  wish  you  could  get  away 
with  them  for  me.  I  don't  care  a  penny 
for  such  things  myself." 

She  removed  the  napkin  as  she  spoke, 
displaying  a  dish  piled  high  with  luscious 
early  strawberries,  which  she  had  bought 
at  a  fruit  stall  in  the  California  Market 
not  ten  minutes  before,  emptying  her  purse 
to  secure  the  last  box. 

Olive  Dairy mple  gazed  silently  from 
the  queer  figure  to  the  berries,  and  from 
the  berries  back  to  the  queer  figure  and 
the  kindly  face;  then  rose  from  her  chair 
and  walked  swiftly  into  the  adjoining 
room,  while  Janet  was  saying : 

**It  was  lovely  of  you  to  think  of  us, 
M-iss  Twitcham!  We  shall  enjoy  them  so 
much.  The  first  we  have  had  thisTseason, 
too.  Won't  you  sit  down  and  have  a  dish 
with  us?" 

"Haven't  a  minute  to  spare.  Must  be 
out  to  the  race  track  before  ten,  and  to 
the  Seaside  Gardens  before  twelve."  And 
she  was  gone. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Olive 
returned,  with  flushed  face  and  downcast 
eyes,  and  meekly  ate  a  large  saucer  of 
berries ;  but  kind-hearted  Miss  Twitcham 
breakfasted  on  bread  and  butter  and  rad- ' 
ishes,  to  offset  her  extravagance. 

Later  in  the  day  Janet,  passing  through 
the  hall,  encountered  Vesta  Mathieu. 

*'0h,  by  the  way.  Miss  Duncan,"  she 
said,  "I  remember  your  telling  us,  the 
day  you  gave  my  mother  and  me  that 
delicious  cup  of  tea,  of  the  quantity  you 
had  laid  in,  and  that  none  of  you  were 
tea  drinkers.  Now,  we  have  just  received 
a  dozen  rolls   of  fresh   butter   from   the 


country.   Instead  of  letting  our  supplies 
grow  stale,  why  can  not  we  exchange?" 

"Indeed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do 
so,"  replied  Janet,  secretly  much  elated 
at  the  idea. 

So  the  girls  put  their  heads  together, 
and,  amid  much  weighing  and  abstruse 
calculation,  the  trade  was  equitably  con- 
summated. 

All  that  afternoon  Janet's  needle  flew 
in  and  out,  and  buttonhole  after  but- 
tonhole grew  under  her  skilful  fingers. 
Toward  dusk  her  work  was  put  aside,  and 
an  eager  study  of  the  cook-book  resulted 
in  much  sifting  of  flour,  melting  of 
butter,  and  stirring  and  rolling  out  of 
dough,  with  banging  of  oven  doors.  At  six 
o'clock,  when  Cliffe  and  Olive  returned, 
each  looking  tired  and  discouraged,  the 
table  was  gaily  set  out  in  the  floor, 
steaming  cups  of  chocolate  stood  by  each 
plate,  and  a  delicious  little  strawberry 
shortcake  was  in  the  centre. 

It  was  only  a  mouthful  apiece,  and  they 
were  hungry.  Two  of  them  had  fasted 
since  breakfast,  an  experience  by  no  means 
new  to  them  ;  but  the  attractive  meal  was 
an  agreeable  surprise.  They  ate  with  the 
slow  epicureanism  of  hungry  palates,  and 
lauded  the  pretty  cook  until  the  flush  she 
had  acquired  from  standing  over  the  range 
developed  into  honest  blushes. 

While  the  girls  were  clearing  away  the 
dishes,  Cliffe  Dalrymple  paced  the  floor  in 
a  brown-study.  At  length  he  threw  his 
head  back  with  resolution,  and,  taking 
his  stand  on  the  hearth,  awaited  their 
return.  When  they  came  back,  Janet  took 
a  seat  close  to  the  light,  and  commenced 
sewing  buttons  on  collars  and  wristbands. 
Accustomed  to  the  sight  as  he  was  by  this 
time,  the  young  man  bit  his  lips. 

"Janet,"  he  said,  in  an  irritated  tone, 
"  I  wish  you  would  put  that  eternal  sewing 
aside,  and  discuss  this  matter  seriously." 

"Can't  stop.  Must  finish  these  to-night. 
Then  I  can  collect  to-morrow  morning.  I 
can  not  help  if  it  is  Sunday.  We* shall  be 
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just  as  hungry  as  on  any  other  day.  The 
manager  is  a  Hebrew,  and  will  be  there. 
Don't  worry.  I  am  sure  we  shall  come 
out  all  right,"  said  the  girl  pluckily, 
speaking  in  short,  detached  sentences,  each 
one  punctuated  by  the  flight  of  the  needle 
through  the  white  fabric. 

"There  are  precisely  three  alternatives 
open  to  us,"  began  the  young  man,  in  a 
funereal  tone.  **We  can  go  on  as  we  are 
now,  and  wind  up  in  the  poorhouse  or 
lunatic  asylum.  I  myself  feel  like  a  very 
promising  candidate  for  Napa  to-night. 
We  can  turn  our  backs  on  Bohemia — " 

"Never!"  chimed  both  girls,  in  a 
breath. 

Somebody  rapped  on  the  door.  Cliffe 
flushed.  Visions  of  an  angry  landlord  and 
sherifi''s  notices  arose  before  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  White  Easter  at  Topeka.* 


Ecce  Ancilla  Domini. 


{Fifteenth  century,  modernized.) 

HE  Holy  Virgin  that  knew  no  vice, 
When  Gabriel  greeted  her  graciously, 
*'  From  thee  shall  spring  a  rare,  sweet  spice," 

Said  to  the  Angel,  full  mildly : 
"Since  I  am  so  little  of  price, 

Ecce  ancilla  Domini^ 

*'  Hail  full  of  grace,  the  lyord  with  thee. 
Maiden  born  wholly  blest, 
In  thee  fulfilled  the  world  shall  see 

What  all  the  prophets  of  old  exprest, — 
God  will  be  borne  beneath  thy  breast." 
Then  said  the  Maiden  full  mildly : 
**  To  me  He  shall  be  a  welcomed  guest, 
Ecce  ancilla  Domini, 

''Call  Him  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
God  and  man  in  like  degree ; 
And  He  as  man  shall  suffer  death. 

Yet  reign  in  David's  dignity : 
This  blissful  word  He  sendeth  thee." 
Then  said  the  Maiden,  full  mildly : 
"  He  shall  be  dear  welcome  to  me, 

Ecce  ancilla  Domini.^ ^ 


I. 

THE  winter  had  been  an  unusually 
severe  one  even  in  Poland.  The  old 
peasants  declared  that  the  like  of  it  was 
never  seen  before.  It  was  the  eve  of  Easter, 
but  the  rivers  were  still  bound  fast  in  icy 
fetters,  and  snowflakes  were  flying  instead 
of  song  birds. 

"Hark!"  said  Father  Tanski,  the 
patriarch  of  the  village,  who  was  sitting 
at  the  fireside,  surrounded  by  children  and 
grandchildren.  "The  Evil  One  is  abroad 
in  the  storm  to-night.  Hear  his  voice  ! 
He  can  not  say  Alleluia.  Make  the  Sign 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  let  us  go  to  our 
beds.  See,  the  fire  burns  low." 

The  demon  voice  shrieked  for  a  time, 
but  as  the  night  advanced  only  low 
moaning  could  be  heard, — the  final  sigh 
of  souls  soon  to  be  delivered  from  I^imbo. 

When  the  last  light  had  been  extin- 
guished, the  last  prayer  said,  and  every 
inhabitant  of  Topeka  was  in  slumberland, 
the  bells  in  the  steeple  of  St.  Valentine's 
began  to  converse,  as  they  sometimes  do 
when  all  human  sounds  are  hushed.  Two 
of  the  younger  ones  were  vexed,  and 
spoke  angrily: 

"Is  it  not  time  we  were  asleep?  It  is 
nearly  morning,  and  twice  have  we  been 
shaken,  twice  have  we  been  forced  to  cry 
out  through  the  darkness,  just  as  though 
it  were  day,  and  we  were  singing  the 
call  for  early  Mass.  That  wind  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  steeple,  and  of  course 
we  at  the  top  had  to  be  roused  by  it.  Are 
we  to   be   tormented  again,  I  wonder?" 

To  this  the  oldest  bell  in  the  steeple 
replied,  in  a  voice  which,  though  cracked, 
had  lost  none  of  its  solemnity : 

"Hush,  hush,  little  ones!  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  speak  so  foolishly?  When 
you   were  blessed,  did  you  not  take  an 


*  Adapted  from  the  French  of  Maxime  du  Camp. 
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oath,  did  you  not  swear  to  fulfil  your 
duty?  Do  you  not  know  that  in  a  little 
while  it  will  be  Easter,  and  that  you  will 
then  herald  the  resurrection  of  Him  whose 
birth  you  have  already  celebrated?'* 

"But  it  is  so  cold!"  whifiipered  a 
young  bell. 

"And  do  you  not  think  that  He  was 
cold,  when  He  came  into  the  world  naked 
and  weak  ?  Did  He  not  suffer  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives?  Was  He  not  naked 
on  His  cross?  Instead  of  grumbling  and 
complaining,  let  your  voices  be  sweet  and 
tender,  in  memory  of  His  Passion.  Mine 
shall  be  loud  for  joy  in  honor  of  His 
Resurrection.  Hold  yourselves  in  read- 
iness. Time  flies.  The  motto  is  round 
my  neck." 

There  .was  silence  for  some  time,  and 
then  the  old  bell  spoke  again: 

* '  I  can  see  them  lighting  the  tapers ; 
the  banner  is  unfurled  ;  the  beadle  is 
bustling  about.  He  has  a  bad  cold,  the 
poor  man;  how  he  sneezes!  The  priest 
has  put  on  his  embroidered  alb.  I  hear 
the  approaching  sound  of  wooden  shoes — 
the  peasants  are  coming  to  Mass.  The 
clock  is  about  to  strike  the  hour — now — 
Alleluia !  Alleluia !  Ring  out,  ye  bells  ! 
Let  no  man  say  that  he  has  not  been 
summoned  to  first  Mass  and  his  Easter 
duty." 

Women  wrapped  in  long  mantles  of 
brown  wool,»and  men  in  heavy  cloaks, 
slowly  made  their  way  into  the  church. 
They  knelt  and  with  bent  brows  piously 
murmured  the  responses  as  the  priest 
proceeded  with  the  Sacrifice.  Behind 
one  of  the  pillars,  near  the  door  of  the 
church,  knelt  a  child.  His  feet  were 
bare:  he  had  slipped  off  his  wooden  shoes, 
on  account  of  the  noise  they  made.  His 
cap  lay  on  the  floor  before  him,  and  with 
clasped  hands  he  prayed:  "  For  the  soul 
of  my  father,  who  is  dead,  for  the  life  of 
my  mother,  and  for  me, — for  your  little 
Peter,  who  loves  you,  O  my  God,  I 
implore  you  !"   And  he  knelt  all  through 


Mass,  lost  in  the  fervor  of  his  devotion, 
and  rose  only  when  he  heard  the  words : 
"//^,  Missa  est!    Alleluia!  Alleluia." 

The  people  crowded  together  under  the 
exterior  porch.  Every  man  pulled  up  the 
collar  of  his  cloak,  and  the  women  drew 
their  mantles  closely  around  them.  Brrr  ! 
how  cold  it  was !  A  little  boy  called  out 
to  Peter  : 

"Are  you  coming  with  us?" 
"No,"  said  he.  "I  must  go  back  ta 
my  mother."  And  he  started  off  on  a 
run.  He  could  hear  the  village  people 
singing  the  favorite  carol  of  olden  Poland 
as  they  walked  home  in  the  cold  air : 

"The  bells  are  ringing, 
The  children  are  singing. 
Alleluia!  Alleluia!" 

II. 

Little  Peter's  mother  did  not  sleep  for 
a  moment  while  he  was  absent  at*  Mass. 
She  was  thinking,  and  her  thoughts  wrung- 
tears  from  her  eyes.  She  was  recalling 
the  happy  days  when  her  husband  was 
living,  and  life  seemed  so  full  of  hope. 
She  lay  still,  so  as  not  to  excite  her  cough ; 
her  head  thrown  back  on  the  bolster,  the 
tears  trickling  off  her  bony  cheeks,  her 
hand  pressed  to  her  hot  chest. 

Hedwige's  husband  had  been  the  pride 
of  his  village,  a  hard  worker  and  an 
upright  man.  At  the  call  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, he  went  to  the  wagon  train;  for  he 
was  a  good  driver,  kind  to  his  horses, — 
a  man  who  made  his  own  bed  only  after 
having  prepared  their  litter.  He  spoke 
with  pleasure  of  the  time  when  he  had 
been  "in  the  army  of  the  war" ;  and  would 
say,  laughingly  :  "I  carted  heaps  of  glory 
in  the  Crimea  and  in  Italy."  His  return 
to  the  village  was  a  source  of  rejoicing. 
He  had  known  Hedwige  as  a  child ;  he 
now  found  her  a  woman,  and  married  her. 
They  were  poor, — Hedwige's  trousseau 
consisting  of  a  lace  cap,  which  she  bought 
in  order  to  make  a  good  appearance  at 
the  church  ceremony.  They  owned  the 
cottage  — a   miserable,   dilapidated    hut;. 
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but  they  were  happy  in  it,  because  they 
worked  hard  and  loved  each  other.  The 
village  people  said  : 

"Hedwige  is  no  simpleton.  She  knew 
what  she  was  about  when  she  married 
Peter  Kolinska.  The,  sun  does  not  find 
him  abed.  He  is  strong,  saving  too,  and 
no  drunkard." 

Yes:  he  was  a  good  workman — spry, 
punctual ;  a  man  of  much  action  and 
few  words.  He  had  resumed  his  old  trade, 
and  drove  his  teams  through  the  moun- 
tains for  a  man  who  was  quarrying 
granite.  He  drove  four  stout -haunched, 
wide  -  chested  horses ;  and  excelled  in 
Tuanoeuvring  the  screw-jack,  in  balancing 
the  heaviest  blocks,  and  driving  down 
the  steep  declivities  that  opened  into  the 
plain.  When  he  came  home  after  his 
day^s  work,  he  found  the  soup  and  a  jug 
of  cider  on  the  table,  and  Hedwige  wait- 
ing for  him.  Everything  smiled^  upon 
them  in  the  poor  little  home,  where  there 
was  soon  a  willow  cradle. 

But  happiness  is  short-lived.  There  is 
an  Arab  proverb  that  says  :  *'As  soon  as 
a  man  paints  his  house  in  pink,  Fate 
hastens  to  daub  it  black."  For  eleven 
years  Peter  and  Hedwige  lived  happily 
together,  and  laid  their  plans  with  no 
fear  of  the  future ;  then  misfortune  came 
and  made  its  home  with  them.  One 
raw,  foggy  winter's  day  Peter  went  out 
to  the  mountain.  He  loaded  his  wagon  ; 
and,  after  having  left  the  dangerous  passes 
of  the  road  behind,  he  sat  on  the  shaft 
for  a  rest,  and  leaned  against  a  great 
block  of  granite.  He  was  tired ;  and,'lulled 
by  the  swaying  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
monotonous  jingle  of  the  bells,  he  invol- 
untarily closed  his  eyes.  After  a  little  the 
left  wheel  went  over  a  great  limb  that 
lay  across  the  road.  The  shock  was 
violent.  Peter  was  pitched  from  his  seat; 
and  before  he  could  move,  the  heavy 
wheels  rolled  slowly  over  him  and  crushed 
in  his  chest.  The  horses  went  their  way, 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  their  driver, 


their  oldest  friend,  lay  dead  behind  them. 
They  reached  the  quarrier's,  and  stopped 
at  the  door. 

"Where  is  Kolinska?" 

Inquiries  were  made  at  once.  Men  were 
sent  to  the  cottage.  Hedwige  grew  anxious. 
As  the  light  failed,  they  took  torches  and 
went  up  the  mountain,  shouting,  *'  Halloo, 
there,  Peter!"  but  no  voice  answered.  At 
last  they  came  upon  the  poor  man,  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  on  his  back 
with  outstretched  arms.  The  wheels  had 
cut  through  the  cloak,  and  the  edge  of 
the  rent  was  crushed  into  his  chest,  and 
black  with  blood. 

All  the  villagers  followed  the  corpse  to 
the  church  and  the  cemetery,  and  held  out 
their  hands  to  Hedwige,  who  stood  white 
and  immobile,  like  a  statue  of  wax,  mut- 
tering mechanically  under  her  breath, 
*'0  God,  have  pity,  have  pity!"  lyittle 
Peter  was  then  in  his  sixth  year.  He 
could  not  appreciate  the  greatness  of  his 
mother's  sorrow,  and  cried  only  because 
she  did. 

Then  misfortune  had  followed  mis- 
fortune— poverty,  illness,  misery.  And  so 
on  this  white  Easter  morning  Hedwige 
lay  stifling  her  sobs  as  she  recalled  the 
past. 

III. 

lyittle  Peter  reached  the  thatched 
cottage  at  the  far  end  of  the  hamlet, 
nestling  in  a  rocky  hollow  at  theToot  of 
the  hill.  He  opened  the  door  carefully, 
and  tiptoed  into  a  room  in  which  there 
was  no  fire,  cold  as  it  was. 

**Is  that  you,  little  one?" 

"Yes,  mother.  Do  you  feel  better?" 
asked  the  boy. 

"Yes,  but  I  am  very  cold.  Make  a  little 
fire,  will  you?" 

Peter  searched  every  comer  of  the  hut, 
looked  in  the  old  cupboard,  went  through 
the  cellar  which  had  formerly  contained 
their  supplies,  and  said : 

"There  is  no  wood  left,  and  there  are 
no  roots  either." 
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*'  Never  mind,  then.  It  is  not  so  very 
cold,  after  all." 

Peter  picked  up  a  stone,  hammered  at 
the  nail  that  secured  the  strap  of  his 
wooden  shoe,  slipped  his  foot  into  it, 
pulled  his  cap  down  over  his  ears,  and 
said,  resolutely: 

*'I  am  going  out  tor  the  mountain  to 
get  some  dead-wood.** 

*' Why,  you  forget  that  do-day  is  Easter, 
my  child." 

*  *  I  know,  but  Father  Czyzewski  will 
forgive  me." 

"  No,  no:  you  must  not  go.  It  has 
been  prohibited." 

*'I  will  see  that  the  Cossack  does  not 
catch  me.  Please  let  me  go.  I  will  be 
back  soon." 

''Well,  go  then,  child." 

Peter  put  his  pruning-knife  into  his 
pocket,  threw  a  rope  over  his  shoulder, 
and  opened  the  door.  A  gust  of  wind, 
thick  with  snow,  dashed  him  back  and 
whirled  through  the  room. 

''What  a  storm!" 

"Holy  angels!"  cried  Hedwige.  "It 
is  the  white  deluge!  Listen,  little  one: 
you  are  not  warm  enough.  Open  the  old 
chest  where  your  father's  things  are,  and 
get  his  cloak — the  cloak  he  had  on 
when  they  brought  him  home.  Wrap  it 
around  you,  and  see  that  you  do  not 
take  cold.  One  sick  person  in  the  house 
is  enough." 

Peter  took  the  cloak,  upon  which  a 
twig  of  blessed  box  had  been  laid.  It  was 
one  of  those  great  black  and  white  cloaks, 
of  thick  wool  and  goat-hair,  with  a  small 
velvet  collar  and  brass  clasps.  There  was 
a  gaping  black  rent  in  it,  and  here  and 
there  an  ugly  dark  spot.  It  was  very 
long  for  Peter,  so  Hedwige  pinned  the 
edges  up  under  the  collar.  When  he 
was  half-way  out  of  the  door,  she  called 
to  him : 

"  Peter,  dear  one,  if  you  pass  the 
Crucifix,  do  not  forget  to  say  a  fervent 
prayer." 


IV. 

Peter  set  out  at  a  brisk  pace.  There 
was  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  The  fields  were  gloomy  and 
desolate.  The  snow  seemed  to  shoot  along 
horizontally,  so  violently  was  it  lashed 
by  the  north  wind.  Peter  stopped  every 
now  and  again  to  knock  ofi"  the  snow, 
which  gathered  and  hardened  on  the 
soles  of  his  wooden  shoes.  He  was  not 
cold,  but  he  found  his  cloak  very  heavy. 
Measuring  his  steps  to  the  time,  he  began 
to  sing,  in  a  low  tone : 

"The  bells  are  ringing — " 
and  walked  along  with  a  great  effort, 
leaning  forward.  He  sunk  into  hollows 
where  the  snow  was  deep.  He  knew  that 
he  was  not  far  from  the  Russian  Copse, 
so  he  took  courage ;  though  he  stubbed 
his  foot  against  the  hard,  concealed 
ruts,  and  tumbled  into  holes.  There 
was  surely  no  lack  of  dead-wood  at  the 
Czar's  Copse. 

Over  the  shivering  heather  and  the 
crouching  brier  lay  the  fallen  branches 
in  their  furrows.  Peter  fell  to  work — 
and  how  he  toiled!  He  had  taken  off  his 
cloak,  that  his  movements  might  be  freer. 
His  legs  sunk  deep  in  the  snow ;  his 
hands  and  his  arms  were  drenched  and 
chilled,  while  his  face  was  hot  and  wet 
with  perspiration.  He  would  stop  every 
minute  or  two  to  look  at  his  pile  of  wood, 
and  think  of  the  bright  flame  it  would 
make  in  the  hut.  When  he  had  all  he 
could  carry,  he  tied  it  in  a  fagot,  threw 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and  started 
along*  the  shortest  cut  to  the  village.  His 
legs  trembled ;  now  and  then  he  was 
compelled  to  stop  and  lean  against  a  tree. 

V. 

Soon  Peter  came  to  a  cross-road.  In  the 
days  long  since  past  it  had  been  called 
Trivium,  because  of  the  three  roads  that 
met  there.  On  that  spot  had  formerly 
stood  an  altar  to  Mercury,  the  protector  of 
roads,  the  god  of  travellers,  and  the  patron 
of   thieves.    Christianity  had  torn  down 
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tlie  pagan  altar,  and  replaced  it  by  a 
crucifix  of  granite.  With  His  hands  nailed 
to  the  cross,  His  brow  encircled  with 
thorns,  the  Christ  hangs,  as  though  He 
were  calling  the  whole  world  to  take 
refuge  in  His  outstretched  arms.  He 
seems  enormous.  In  the  folds  of  the  cloth 
which  girds  His  loins  wrens  have  built 
nests,  that  have  never  been  disturbed.  His 
face  is  turned  toward  the  east ;  and  His 
hollow,  sufifering  gaze  is  fixed  upon  the 
sky,  as  though  He  were  looking  for  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  that  would  dance 
for  very  joy  over  the  glorious  Resur- 
rection. 

Little  Peter  did  not  forget  his  mother* s 
instruction.  He  laid  down  his  fagot,  took 
ofi"  his  cap,  and  there,  on  his  knees,  began 
a  prayer,  to  whicTi  the  wind  moaned  a 
dreary  accompaniment.  He  repeated  some 
prayers  which  he  had  learned  at  the 
catechism  class  ;  he  said  others  too, — 
fervent  words  that  rose  of  themselves  from 
his  heart.  And  as  he  prayed,  he  looked 
up  at  the  Christ,  lashed  by  the  storm.  Its 
parted  lips  and  upturned  eyes  gave  it 
an  expression  of  infinite  pain.  Two  little 
icicles,  like  congealed  tears,  hung  on  its 
'eyelids;  and  the  emaciated  body  stretched 
itself  upon  the  cross  in  a  last  spasm  of 
agony.  Peter  began  to  suffer  with  the 
suffering  embodied  there,  and  he  was 
moved  to  console  the  One  whom  he  had 
come  to  invoke. 

When  his  devotions  were  finished,  he 
took  up  his  fagot  and  started  on  his  way; 
but  before  he  had  left  the  cross-road 
behind  him,  he  turned  and  looked  back. 
The  Christ's  eyes  seemed  to  follow  him. 
The  face  was  less  sombre;  the  features 
seemed  to  have  relaxed  into  an  expression 
of  infinite  gentleness.  A  gust  of  wind 
shook  the  snow  that  had  accumulated  on 
its  outstretched  arms.  One  might  have 
believed  that  the  statue  had  shivered. 
Peter  stopped.  ' '  Oh,  my  poor  God, ' '  said 
he,  ''how  cold  you  are!'*  And  he  went 
back  and  stood  before  the  crucifix;  then. 


with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  took  off  his 
cloak.  He  climbed  upon  the  pedestal, 
putting  his  foot  upon  the  projection  of  the 
loin-cloth,  and  reaching  about  the  shoul- 
ders, he  threw  the  cloak  around  the  figure 
of  the  Lamb  of  God.  When  he  had  reached 
the  ground  again,  "Now,  at  least,  you 
will  not  be  so  cold,"  said  he;  and  the 
two  little  icicles  that  had  hung  on  the 
eyelids  of  the  divine  image  melted  and 
ran  slowly  down  the  granite  cheeks,  like 
tears  of  gratitude. 

Little  Peter  knelt  again  to  pray  for  his 
father  and  mother.  The  cruel  north  wind 
blew  through  his  cotton  blouse.  How  cold 
he  felt!  How  tired  he  was!  He  sat  down  to 
rest,  only  for  a  minute,  thought  he, — just 
a  minute  more,  and  he  would  be  up  again 
and  on  his  way  to  his  mother.  How 
drowsy  he  felt!  He  lay  down  and  leaned 
his  head  against  the  fagot.  "I  must  not  go 
to  sleep,"  he  said.  "Oh,  no!  I  will  not 
go  to  sleep."  And  as  he  said  this,  his 
eyelids  drooped,  and  his  cold  and  weary 
little  body  suddenly  yielded  to  uncon- 
sciousness. 

VI. 

When  Peter  awoke  he  was  greatly 
surprised.  The  snow,  the  forest,  the  moun- 
tain itself,  the  gray  sky,  the  freezing 
wind, — all-  had  disappeared.  He  looked 
for  his  fagot,  but  could  find  it  nowhere. 
He  had  never  seen,  or  even  heard  of,  this 
new  country ;  and  he.  was  unable  to  define 
its  substance,  to  circumscribe  its  immen- 
sity, or  appreciate  its  splendors.  The  air 
was  balmy,  saturated  with  exquisite  per- 
fumes ;  and  it  breathed  soft  harmonies, 
that  made  his  heart  quiver  with  delight. 

He  rose.  The  ground  beneath  his  feet 
was  elastic,  and  seemed  to  rise  to  meet 
his  step,  so  that  walking  became  restful. 
A  luminous  halo  hovered  about  him  ; 
instead  of  the  old  torn  cloak,  he  wore  a 
mantle  strewn  with  stars  ;  and  it  was 
seamless,  like  the  one  for  which  lots  were 
cast  on  the  heights  of  Calvary.  His 
hands  —  his   poor   little   hands,  tumefied 
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with  chilblains,  and  which  the  cold  had 
chapped  and  creviced — were  now  white 
and  soft,  like  the  tips  of  a  swan's  wings. 
He  was  amazed,  but  no  feeling  of  fear 
agitated  him  ;  he  remained  calm,  and 
felt  strangely  confident.  A  great  burden 
seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  his 
shoulders  and  his  heart ;  he  was  as  light 
as  the  air,  and  aglow  with  beatitude. 

"Where  am  I  ?"  he  asked;  and  a  voice, 
more  harmonious  than  the  whispering  of 
the  breeze,  answered : 

*'In  thy  Father's  house,  which  is  the 
home  of  the  just." 

Then  through  the  veil  of  azure  and 
light  a  great  granite  crucifix  arose  before 
Mm.  It  was  the  Crucifix  of  Topeka.  His 
father's  cloak,  with  the  rent  across  it, 
floated  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Christ. 
The  coarse  wool  had  grown  as  diaphanous 
as  a  cloud,  and  through  it  the  light  radi- 
ated as  from  a  sun.  The  thorns  on  His 
brow  glittered  like  carbuncles,  and  a 
superhuman  beauty  lighted  His  counte- 
nance. From  fields  of  space,  which  the 
sight  could  now  explore,  came  aerial 
chants.  Peter  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
prostrated  himself. 

*' Rise,  little  one ! "  continued  the  voice. 
* '  You  were  moved  to  pity  by  the  suflfer- 
ings  of  your  God;  you  stripped  yourself 
of  your  cloak  to  shield  Him  from  the  cold, 
and  this  is  why  He  has  given  you  this 
mantle  in  exchange  for  yours;  for  of  all 
the  virtues  the  highest  and  rarest  is 
charity,  which  surpasses  wisdom  and 
knowledge." 

Little  Peter  took  a  few  steps  toward  the 
dazzling  vision,  and  held  out  his  arms 
in  supplication. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  the  Christ. 

The  child  replied :  * '  I  want  my  mother. ' ' 

"  The  angel  who  rolled  away  the 
stone  from  My  tomb  this  day  will  bring 
her  to  you." 

There  was  a  rustle  of  wings,  and  a 
smile  shone  on  the  face  of  the  granite 
Christ. 


Peter  was  praying,  but  his  prayer  was 
unlike  any  that  he  had  ever  said  before. 
It  was  a  chant  of  ecstasy,  which  rose  to 
his  lips  in  words  so  beautiful  that  he 
experienced  a  sense  of  ineflfable  happi- 
ness in  listening  to  himself.  Far  away,  on 
the  brink  of  the  horizon,  pure  and  clear 
as  crystal,  he  saw  Hedwige  borne  toward 
him  on  billows  of  white.  She  was  no 
longer  pale,  worn  and  sad.  She  was 
radiant,  and  glowed  with  that  internal 
light  which  is  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and 
is  alone  imperishable.  The  angels  laid 
her  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  and  she 
prostrated  herself  and  adored.  When  she 
raised  her  head  there  were  two  souls 
beside  her,  and  their  essences  blended  in 
one  kiss,  in  one  burst  of  gratitude. 

VII. 

High  in  the  steeple  the  bells  are  con- 
versing again.  It  is  the  night  of  Easter, 
and  stillness  reigns  over  Topeka.  The  two 
younger  bells  are  sullen. 

"The  people  in  this  village  are  mad. 
Why  can  they  never  be  quiet  ?  Were  not 
yesterday's  duties  sufficiently  tiresome? — 
early  Mass,  High  Mass,  Vespers  and 
Benediction  ;  then  the  Angelus,  to  say 
nothing  of  supplementary  chimes.  There 
was  no  end  to  it.  And  now  to-morrow  we 
must  begin  all  over  again.  They  will  pull 
and  shake  us, — first  the  toll  for  the  dead, 
the  funeral  service  next,  then  the  burial. 
It  is  really  too  much.  Why  will  they 
never  leave  us  in  peace  on  our  frames? 
Our  clappers  are  weary,  and  our  sides  are 
bruised  with  the  repeated  strokes.  Think 
of  so  much  fuss  for  a  little  boy  and  a 
poor  widow  ! ' ' 

The  old  bell,  full  of  wisdom  and 
experience,  reproved   them,  saying  : 

"Be  still,  and  do  not  shame  me  with 
your  ignorance!  You  have  no  conception 
of  the  dignity  of  your  functions.  You 
have  been  blessed — you  are  church-bells. 
To  men  you  say,  *Keep  vigil  over  your 
immortal  souls';  and  to  God,  *0  Father, 
have  pity  on  human  weakness!'    Instead 
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of  being  proud  of  your  exalted  mission, 
and  meditating  upon  what  you  see,  you 
chatter  like  hand-bells,  and  reason  like 
sleigh-bells.  Your  bright  color  and  your 
clear  voices  need  not  make  you  vain ;  for 
age  will  tarnish  you  and  the  fatigues  of 
your  duty  will  crack  your  voices.  When 
years  have  passed — when  you  shall  have 
proclaimed  church  festivals,  weddings, 
births,  christenings,  and  funerals  ;  after 
having  raised  the  alarms  for  conflagrations, 
and  rung  the  tocsin  at  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy, — you  will  no  longer  complain  of 
your  fate :  you  will  begin  to  comprehend 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  divine  the 
secrets  of  the  other;  you  will  come  to 
understand  how  tears  on  earth  can  become 
smiles  in  heaven.  So  ring  gently.  Let 
your*  voices  sound  like  the  cooing  of  doves. 
Toll  for  the  dead,  but  give  con:>oiaiion  to 
the  living.'* 

When  the  inhabitants  discovered  the 
cloak  around  the  crucifix,  and  understood 
that  little  Peter,  in  the  compassion  of  a 
great  love,  had  placed  it  there,  Father 
Czyzewski  said  to  them — there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  his  voice  was  husky :  '*  A 
torn  cloak  in  this  world  may  be  a  mantle 
of  eternal  blessedness  in  the  next." 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


Ave  Maria. 


For  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation. 

iPl  OTHER  and  Maid,  there's  joy  in  heaven 
III         to-day, 

I  V\9  And  Gabriel  sings  a  rapturous  Ave  now, 
While  angel  choirs  in  love  ecstatic  sway, 
And  marvellous  glories  tremble  round  thy 

brow. 
Then,  I<ady,  may  we  not  rich  graces  glean, 
And  lay  them  down  to-day  on  Friendship's 

shrine  ? 
If  earth  may  be  importunate,  O  Queen  ! 
'Tis  surely  on  this  beauteous  Feast  of  thine. 

Mercedes. 


THE   MOTHER. 

''"XrOU     sometimes    meet    people    \^ho 

1  find  it  hard  to  say  the  Rosary,'* 
said  the  Professor  of  Ethics,  whose  ruddy 
face  and  white  hair  made  an  agreeable 
picture,  as  he  sat  by  the  sunset  window. 
*'I  once  knew  an  author  who  was  that 
way ;  I  always  believed  that  it  was  due 
to  a  prejudice  inherited  from  Protestant 
surroundings.  It  was,  hard  to  overcome 
it.  You  may  lessen  the  prejudices  of  a 
learned  man,  but  you  can  do  nothing 
with  a  literary  man." 

*'I  can  not  imagine  anybody* s  having 
a  prejudice  against  the  Rosary,'*  said  the 
lyady  of  the  House;  *'it  is  so  full  of  con- 
solation. It  seems  to  me  that  even  if  it 
had  not  the  direct  warrant  of  Heaven  on 
it,  we  should  have  chosen  it  of  ourselves.'* 

**It  is  remarkable,'*  said  the  Conserv- 
ative, ''that  all  things  seem  to  lead, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  position  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

*'Yes,"  said  the  Editor,  eagerly,  as  he 
laid  down  his  favorite  Belleek  cup  ;  ''one 
finds  it  so  in  modern  literature  especially. 
I  recall  a  remark  made  by  the  Host  long 
ago,  that  in  every  new  book  he  reviewed 
he  discovered  some  allusion  to  Catholic 
practices.  For  myself,  when^I  look  back 
at  those  delightful  brown-covered  volumes 
of  the  American  classics,  which  we  used 
to  get  in  Boston  hot  from  the  press,  I  fail 
to  remember  that  their  authors  were  not 
Catholics.  Who  thinks  of  Longfellow  as 
a  Protestant,  as  a  hater  of  the  Rosary, 
and  of  all  the  little  courtesies  and  atten- 
tions which  we  offer  each  day  in  honor 
of  that  divinely-lifted-up  Creature  whom 
we  call  Mary?  There  is  Hawthorne, 
too.  He  does  not  understand  everything, 
but     his     logical    humanity   draws    him 
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toward  tlie  highest  Christian  conception 
of   the  Mother   of  God.     Ruskin,  of  the 
Englishmen,  is   obliged   to  get   over  his 
■distrust   for   everything  which  seems   to 
him  to  savor  of  Catholic  dogma.    Every- 
where—  even   in  the  stony  place  —  you 
find   the   lilies   of    Mary    springing    up. 
Reverence  for  her  is  not  forced  upon  us 
from   above  :    it  springs   naturally   from 
every  human  heart    It  can  not  be  sup- 
pressed :  it  will  assert  itself.  In  the  most 
unexpected  places  are  these  sudden  blos- 
soms found,"  added  the  Editor,  musingly. 
*'Who  could  feel  himself  moved  so  deeply 
by  the  sublimity  of  the  Cross,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  pathos  of  the  Mother?   The 
crucifixion   of   a   God   makes    the    earth 
tremble;  but  the  crucifixion  of  a  God-Man 
in  the  presence  of  the  creature,  linking 
Him  with  our  common  humanity,  causes  it 
to  weep,  awe-stricken,  but   heart-pierced. 
One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  the  palest 
edelweis  in  honor  of  Mary  in  the  works  of 
Hendrik  Ibsen,  who  has  lately  become  a 
literary  and  even  a  philosophical  idol." 
The  Professor  of  Ethics  glared  through 
his   colored   spectacles,  but   disdained   to 
speak. 

**And  yet  in  the  most  terrible  of  his 
dramatic  poems,  '  Brand,*  there  are  a  few 
lines  which  show  that  he  knows  that 
human  heart,  of  whose  agonies  he  is  the 
vivisector.  Agnes,  in  *  Brand,'  has  lost 
her  son.  She  is  the  victim  of  that  habitjof 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  which  Luther 
introduced  arid  commended.  Her  husband, 
a  Norwegian  minister,  had  deduced  from 
the  Scriptures  as  stern,  as  unholy  and  as 
un- Christian  a  religion  as  unadulterated 
Calvinism  can  be.  The  mother's  heart 
suffers  incredibly.  She  longs  for  consola- 
tion, and  her  husband  sternly  tells  her  to 
go  to  God  ;   and  she  answers  : 

*  God,  as  thou  hast  bade  me  know  Him, 
Is  a  mighty  king  or  chief; 
How  can  I  dare  go  unto  Him 
With  my  little  mother-grief?' 

The    mother-heart   is    flung    back    from 
the   stern  Jehovah   of    Brand's    form   of 


lyUtheranism.  There  is  no  comfort  for  her. 
The  God,  born  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind, who,  accord- 
ing to  these  strange,  unhuman  Protestant 
•  precepts,  has  no  special  tenderness  for  His 
Mother,  can  not  be  expected  to  listen  to 
the  '  little  mother-griefs '  of  lesser  mothers. 
One   does   not  go  to  Hendrik  Ibsen  for 
lessons  in  religion  ;  but  here  is  a  lesson  he 
gives,  simply  because  he  is  an  artist,  and 
no  artist  can  be  utterly  false  and  remain 
an  artist.   Everywhere,  and  at  all  times  of 
late,  we  see  Christian  humanity  struggling 
to  find   the    lost    link    that   binds    it   to 
God.    *  The  old  Church  knew  the  human 
heart,'     Carlyle    says    somewhere.    *  Her 
forte ^'^     Coventry    Patmore    declares,    *is 
psychological   insight.'    All   this   is    true 
enough.   But  in  the  Church  the  human 
heart  rests,  because  it  finds  its  own.  The 
heart  of  the  God-Man  is  a  human  heart, 
and    the    merely    human    heart    of    the 
redeemed  longs  to  be  united  with  It,  and 
to  find  sympathy. 

*'Like  draws  like,  and  for  the  mother's 
consolation  there  must  be  the  heart  of 
motherhood.  All  the  gems  of  poetry  we 
find  in  that  exquisite  poem,  the  Litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  are  not  worth  the 
simple  word  Mother.  Solomon  said  *  Rose 
of  Sharon,'  and  the  great  intellectual 
giants  and  subtle  doctors  have  called  her 
'Mirror  of  Justice'  and  'Vessel  of  Honor'; 
but  these  grandiose  titles  are  nothing  to 
the  one  that  answers  tenderly  the  question 
of  the  bruised  heart : 

'  How  can  I  dare  go  unto  Him 
With  my  little  mother-grief?' 

To  have  suppressed  this  longing  for  the 
mother  love,  the  Reformers  would  have 
had  to  change  the  human  heart.  The 
yearning  for  Christ  includes  the  desire  for 
that  understanding  of  sorrows  which  His 
suffering  Mother  has." 

There  was  nothing  said  in  reply.  The 
Musician  turned  on  his  stool,  and  softly 
played  the  solemn  music  of  a  strophe  in 
the  ''Stabat  Mater." 
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The  Riches  of    Poverty. 


THE  following  anecdote,  which  will  be 
new  to  most  readers,  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  among  the 
very  poor  are  often  to  be  found  the  most 
sublime  virtue  and  generosity.  Their 
poverty  seems  to  be  for  them  the 
cradle  of  •the  most  heroic  sacrifice,  all 
the  more  edifying  as  they  are  entirely 
unconscious  of  it.  And  their  happiness 
may  well  be  a  subject  of  envy  to  the  wise 
ones  of  this  world. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  riding  one 
morning  at  some  distance  from  the 
capital.  He  had  gone  farther  than  usual, 
and  was  about  to  return,  when  he 
saw  a  middle-aged  man  working  in  a 
neighboring  field.  The  bowed  shoulders, 
weather-beaten  features,  and  rough  and 
horny  hands  gave  evidence  that  the  life 
of  the  peasant  had  been  one  of  the 
hardest  toil  and  privation.  Nevertheless, 
he  seemed  to  be  very  happy.  His  face 
wore  a  contented  expression,  his  lips  the 
impress  of  an  habitual  smile,  and  while  he 
worked  he  sung  with  great  cheerfulness 
and  considerable  skill. 

*' Good-morning,  old  man  !  You  seem 
to  be  very  happy,"  exclaimed  the  King, 
pausing  by  the  roadside.  *'  Is  this  your 
property?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  peasant,  who 
did  not  know  the  King.  "I  am  not  so 
well  off*  as  that.  I  work  by  the  day  for 
a  rich  farmer,  who  owns  most  of  the 
land  hereabouts." 

"What  are  your  daily  wages?"  asked 
the  King. 

"My  wages  are  eight  groschen,"* 
replied  the  laborer. 

"That  is  very  little,"  said  the  King. 
"You  deserve  more  than  that.  Can  you 
live  on  so  small  a  sum?  " 

The    man    laughed    heartily    as    he 

*  About  twenty  cents. 


answered:  "O  yes,  I  can  live  on  it,  and 
have  something  to  spare!" 
"How  is  that  possible?" 
"I  will  tell  you,"  continued  the 
peasant,  leaning  on  his  spade,  and  looking 
frankly,  with  honest  eyes,  into  those  of 
the  King.  "Two  groschen  are  for  me 
and  my  wife ;  with  two  I  am  paying  an 
old  debt  I  owe;  I  lay  by  two  for  use  in 
the  future,  and  two  I  give  in  charity  fox 
the  love  of  God." 

"All  that  is  very  strange;  it  is  a  mys- 
tery which  I  can  not  fathom,"  remarked 
the  King. 

"Then  I  will  explain  it  to  you," 
answered  the  peasant.  "I  have  an  old 
father  and  mother  at  home.  They  cared 
for  me  when  I  was  young  and  helpless. 
Now  they  are  old  and  helpless,  and  I  care 
for  them.  In  order  to  pay  the  debt  I  owe 
them,  I  daily  put  aside  for  their  use  two 
groschen.  The  third  pair  of  groschen  I 
treasure  up  for  the  future  by  raising  good 
children,  who  may  help  their  mother 
and  myself  when  we  are  old  and  can 
work  no  longer.  With  the  other  two  I 
support  some  poor  old  women,  distant 
relatives  of  my  wife,  who  are  sick  and 
infirm.  These  are  the  groschen  that  I 
devote  to  charity  and  thankfulness  to  the 

good    God,   who     has    blessed    me    with 

health   and  strength  to   work   from  day 

to  day.    To  this  practice  I  firmly  believe 

I  owe  the  fact   that  I  have   never  been 

a  day  ill." 

"Thou    art   a   noble    fellow,"    replied 

the  King.   "No  wonder  thou  art  happy. 

Now  it  is  thy  turn  to  read  a  riddle.  Hast 

thou  ever  seen  me  before?" 

"Never,  so  far   as  I  can   remember," 

said  the  peasant,  after  carefully  scanning 

the  face  of  the  King. 

"In  less  than  five  minutes  thou  wilt 

have  seen  me  fifty  times,  and  shalt  have 

fifty  of  my  pictures  in  thy  pocket." 
The    old   man    regarded    him   with   a 

puzzled  air,  as  he  replied : 

"That   is   indeed   a  mystery   which  I 
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can  not  read.  You  must  be  joking  with 
me,  good  sir." 

*'  It  shall  be  quickly  explained  to  you," 
said  the  King.  Putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  he  drew  forth  fifty  gold  pieces  on 
which  was  stamped  his  image,  and  gave 
them  to  the  astonished  peasant.  ' '  The 
coin  is  genuine,"  added  the  King.  *'It 
also  comes  from  God,  for  I  am  but  His 
paymaster.    Adieu  ! ' ' 

With  these  words  he  galloped  away,  and 
was  out  of  sight  before  the  astonished 
peasant  could  recover  his  speech,  or 
realize  that  he  had  been  talking  to  his 
sovereign. 


Early  Devotion  to  Mary.* 


HIS  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan  may 
well  say,  in  his  preface  to  this  masterly 
work,  that  it  *  *  was  much  needed  " ;  and  again 
that  it  is  "more  important"  even  than  the 
author's  former  book,  "St.  Peter  Bishop  of 
Rome," — for  the  reason  that,  * '  whereas  many 
books  have  been  published  containing  ample 
reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  St. 
Peter's  authority  in  the  primitive  Church, 
none  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the 
English  public  setting  forth  the  copious  testi- 
monies of  the  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries 
to  the  doctrinal  position  in  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God."  The  Cardinal  con- 
cludes his  preface  by  remarking  that  "it  is  a 
pleasing  incident  to  record  that  it  has  been 
granted  to  two  sons  of  St.  Alphonsus  Mary 
de  Liguori  to  give  to  the  English-speaking 
peoples  two  standard  works  on  Mary  :  one 
dealing  with  the  devotion  of  England  to 
Mary  from  the  sixteenth  century  up  to  the 
time  of  the  primitive  Church ;  and  the  other 
completing  the  period  of  testimony,  by 
exhaustively  gathering  together  the  witnesses 
who  still  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound  as 


*  "The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Fathers  of  the  First 
Six  Centuries."  By  Thomas  L,ivius,  M.  A.,  Priest  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer. 
Author  of  "St.  Peter  Bishop  of  Rome,"  etc.  With  a 
Preface  by  Hi§  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.   Burns  &  Gates.   Benziger  Brothers. 


to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  about  Mary, 
'the  Second  Eve,'  *  the  Mother  of  'the 
living,'  during  the  first  six  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era." 

Father  I^ivius  devotes  four  introductory 
chapters  to  the  very  important  subject  of 
'  *  Doctrinal  Development ' '  —  brought  so 
prominently  into  notice  by  Newman's 
famous  "Essay."  We  have  read  these  chap- 
ters carefully,  and  have  great  pleasure  in 
saying  that  we  consider  them  satisfactory  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  confines  his  atteniion 
to  the  first  six  centuries,  because,  as  he  ^ays 
in  the  opening  lines  of  his  own  preface,  ' '  no 
one  can  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  general 
belief  and  cultus  that  prevailed  among  Cath- 
olics, with  regard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  -For  the 
numerous  works  that  still  survive  of  men 
eminent  for  their  sanctity  and  theological 
science .  .  ,  make  it  quite  evident  that  the 
attitude  of  the  faithful  to  Our  !Lady  was 
then  much  the  same  as  that  of  Catholics 
in  the  present  day."  Moreover,  it  is  to  the 
first  six  centuries — or  to  what  they  call  the 
* '  Undivided  Church  ' '  —  that  ' '  advanced  ' ' 
Anglicans  are  fond  of  appealing  both 
against  their  fellow-Protestants  and  against 
Catholics 

After  these  four  introductory  chapters,  the 
second  and  larger  portion  of  the  book  begins; 
consisting  of  thirteen  chapters,  two  of  which 
have  an  "appendix"  attached.  The  first  of 
these  thirteen  chapters  treats,  in  the  most 
interesting  manner,  of  ' '  the  primitive  idea  of 
Mary  as  the  Second  Eve. ' '  It  goes  far  beyond 
what  Newman  showed,  in  his  "Letter  to 
Dr.  Pusey,"  with  regard  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception  being  contained  in  Mary's  Second 
Eveship.  Father  lyivius  brings  out  most 
lucidly  that  * '  in  the  primitive  idea  of  Mary 
as  Second  Eve ' '  is  found  *  *  the  sum  of  all 
those  titles  and  prerogatives  which  have  at 
any  time  furnished  matter  for  the  Church's 
explicit  doctrinal  teaching  on  our  Blessed 
Lady,  and  been  the  ground  of  that  veneration 
and  devotion  which  the  faithful  have  shown 
to  Mary  in  every  age."  The  succeeding 
chapter  deals  with  *  *  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
the  Scriptural  exegesis  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
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first  six  centuries " :  that  is,  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  '  *  mystical ' '  texts  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  historic  incidents  in  the 
New.  To  a  reader  who  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  this  patristic  interpretation,  of  the  Old 
Testament  particularly,  this  chapter  will 
prove  an  astonishment.  In  connection  with 
it  we  have  "the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Church,"  in  chapter  vi,  where  Our  I^ady 
stands  forth  as  "the  type  of  the  Church." 
Chapters  iii,  iv  and  v  tell  us  what  the  Fathers 
thought  of  '  *  the  dignity  and  Sanctity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin" — first,  with  respect  to  her 
"habitual  grace  and  holiness";  secondly, 
as  to  her  "entire  sinlessness " ;  and  thirdly, 
concerning  her  "acquired  sanctity,  practice 
of  virtues,  holy  virginity."  Then  comes  a 
very  important  chapter  on  * '  Intercession  and 
Invocation."  The  author  alludes  (p.  284)  to 
the  modern  Anglican  "  distinction  between 
what  belongs  doctrinally  to  the  intercession 
of  the  saints,  and  the  practice  of  invoking 
them."  "Many  will  admit,"  he  says,  "the 
truth  of  their  intercession,  and  dwell  largely 
on  its  excellence  and  beauty.  Some,  too, 
consider  it  right  to  ask  Our  Lord  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  His  saints  in  their  behalf,  and  to 
grant  them  favors  through  their  intercession; 
and  will,  moreover,  offer  up  to  God  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints  in  general,  or  of  some 
saint  in  particular.  But  they  hold  it  unlawful 
to  invoke  the  saints  directly,  to  supplicate 
their  help,  and  ask  favors  from  them.  Thus 
they  would  consider  it  allowable  to  say, 
*  May  Mary  pray  for  me,'  '  May  Mary  help 
me ' ;  but  unlawful  to  say,  '  Mary,  pray  for 
me,'  '  Mary,  help  me.'  Such  a  distinction," 
continues  Father  Livius,  ^^has  ^no  place  in 
the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church.  It  is  true 
that  before  the  fourth  century  very  few 
examples  of  direct  invocation  occur  in  their 
writings,  whilst  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
the  power  of  the  saints'  intercession;  and  the 
lawfulness  of  invoking  them  is  witnessed  to. 
But  the  same  might  be  said  with  regard  to 
direct  and  express  prayers  to.  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  with  greater  force  as  to  any 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  give  many 
instances  of  direct  invocation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints  from  the  patristic 
writings  of  the  fourth  and  two  following 
centuries,  both  in  the  Bast  and  West.   Had 


there  been  any  difference  in  principle  between 
direct  invocation  and  what  obtains  amongst 
Anglicans  as  comprecation,  the  Fathers  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  refer  to  it.  As  it  is, 
they  sanction  both  of  them  indiscriminately, 
as  well  by  their  own  practice  as  in  teaching 
and  exhorting  the  faithful."  * 

Chapter  viii  entertains  us  with  "  exam- 
ples of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints  —  of  invoking  them,  —  and  of 
miracles  and  graces  obtained  through  their 
intercession."  These  will  greatly  surprise  , 
some  of  our  readers.  The  fact  is,  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  the  Catholics  of  those 
early  times  understood  and  practised  the 
invocation  of  saints  just  as  we  do  to-day. 
The  Assumption  is  learnedly  treated  of  in 
chapter  ix.  Our  author  shows  clearly 
what  the  mind,  or  sense,  of  the  Church  was 
while,  as  the  Dublin  Review^  says,  "  the 
recollection  of  the  fact  [of  the  Assumption] 
was  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  which 
covered  the  empty  tomb";  viz.:  that  Our 
Lady,  whether  she  had  died  or  not,  was  in 
heaven,  body  as  well  as  soul.  In  chapter  x 
we  have  "the  Blessed  Virgin's  place  in  the 
Christian  life,  and  as  our  spiritual  Mother. ' ' 
In  the  eleventh  chapter  Father  Livius  gives 
some  very  interesting  "  prologomena "  on 
the  feasts  of  the  Annunciation  and  Purifica- 
tion, together  with  several  of  St.  Bphrem's 
wonderful  "Hymns."  He  adds  some  other 
* '  Hymns  and  Poems  ' '  in  the  following 
chapter ;  among  them  the  three  of  St.  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus  which  the  Church  has  made 
her  own  —  the  "Ave  Maris  Stella,"  the 
"  Quem  terra,  pontus,  sidera,"  and  the  "O 
Gloriosa  Virginum," — and  the  "  Cantemus 
in  omni  die ' '  of  St.  Cuchumneus,  an  Irish 
Saint,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
beautiful  "^thiopic  Hymn,"  "first  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  M.  Rod  well,  an  Anglican 
clergyman  and  learned  Orientalist,"  and 
"  reproduced  in   an   article  of   the   Dublin 

*  All  the  above  Italics  are  ours,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  word  "comprecation."  Of  this  word 
Father  Livius  says  that  it  is  "  in  frequent  use 
amongst  Anglican  writers  of  late,"  but  that  he 
does  not  know  if  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  Catholic 
theology. 

t  October,  1870. 
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Review,  April,  iS6S."  Father  Livius  quotes 
from  the  able  writer  in  the  Review  to  the 
effect  that  this  "is  essentially  a  dogmatic 
hymn,  and  in  some  of  its  parts  reads  more 
like  a  creed  than  a  chant.  It  is  meant  to  teach 
the  people  of  Abyssinia  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  as  well  as  devotion  to  Our  Lady; 
and  the  two  are  so  woven  together  as  to  be 
inseparable.  After  examining,  one  by  one, 
the  various  dogmatic  expressions  contained 
in  it,  he  arrives,"  continues  Father  I^ivius, 
*'at  the  conclusion  that  its  date  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  the  Councils  of 
Ephesus  (431)  and  Chalcedon  (451);  show- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  that  the  hymn  was 
composed  after  the  condemnation  of  Nesto- 
rianism  and  the  definitions  of  the  former 
Council,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  later 
than  the  epoch  of  Eutyches;  and,  further- 
more, also  from  intrinsic  evidence,  that  it  can 
not  have  subsequently  suffered  interpolation 
either  from  Catholics  or  heretics."  Here  is  a 
passage  from  it :  *  All  the  saints  shall  say  to 
thee,  as  is  their  due:  Pray  for  us,  O  thou  who 
art  full  of  grace  !  Thou  shalt  be  exalted 
above  archbishops,  honored  greatly  above 
prophets.  In  thee  is  majesty  of  aspect 
exceeding  the  majesty  of  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim.  Thou  art  truly  the  glory  of  our 
race  and  the  petitioner  for  life  to  our  souls. 
Pray  for  us  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
strengthen  us  in  the  right  faith,  even  in  the 
faith  of  Him;  and  to  bestow  compassion  and 
mercy  upon  us,  and  to  forgive  us  our  sins  in 
the  multitude  of  His  mercy. ' ' 

Father  Livius  deserves  the  gratitude  and 
the  prayers  of  all  who  love  our  Blessed 
Lady  and  desire  to  see  devotion  to  Her 
solidly  vindicated. 

E.  H. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


I  MUST  distinctly  declare,  not  only  that 
I  have  found  nothing  in  the  Catholic  faith 
— nothing  that  is  de  fide — which  conflicts 
with  my  reason,  but  that  through  it  I  have 
obtained  conceptions  which  have  much 
broadened  my  mind  and  strengthened  my 
intellect.  I  am,  indeed,  certain  that  every- 
one who  has  not  become  acquainted  with 
Catholic  theology  ( whether  he  accepts  it  or 
not)  is  and  must  be,  so  far,  in  an  intellect- 
ually inferior  position. — St.  George  Mivart. 


To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  see 
only  the  under  side  of  the  woof,  and  whose 
disposition  or  experience  inclines  them  to 
pessimistic  thoughts,  the  present  widespread 
suffering  among  the  poor  must  be  instructive, 
as  showing  how  thoroughly  our  modern 
civilization  is  permeated  with  the  Christian 
spirit.  Not  to  speak  of  princely  benefactions, 
the  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
in  behalf  of  our  less  fortunate  brethren 
would  be  a  hopeless  puzzle  to  nations 
that  are  not  Christian.  But  of  all  these 
champions  of  the  poor,  we  have  found  none 
more  worthy  than  Father  John  Vaughan,who 
gives  this  admirable  statement  of  the  case  in 
the  current  Dublin  Review: 

"  Kvery  member  of  the  human  family  should  have 
the  means  of  enjoying  the  ordinary  requisites  of 
life,  according  to  his  state,  before  any  should 
indulge  in  its  dainties,  or  luxuriate  on  its  delicacies. 
No  member  of  the  body  politic  should  be  clothed 
with  silk  or  broadcloth  till  shivering  nakedness 
has  secured  a  flannel  garment.  What  is  superfluous 
belongs  to  the  poor  ;  St.  John  Chrysostom  calls  it 
'the  patrimony  of  the  poor.'  " 

The  policy  which  Father  Vaughan  advo- 
cates so  feelingly  is  indeed  rank  "Socialism," 
but  it  is  no  new  thing  in  the  Church.  It  was 
practised  by  good  Catholics  as  early  as  the 
time  of  St.  Paul,  and  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Cardinal  Manning. 


There  are  indications  that  the  progress  of 
the  new  Knownothingism  is  being  checked 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  *at  least.  The 
fact  that  one  or  two  apostate  priests,  who 
were  instrumental  in  exciting  anti-Catholic 
feeling,  have  come  to  grief  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  reaction.  The  most  fanatical 
of  Protestant  leaders  have  at  last  begun  to 
realize  that  the  average  ex-priest  is  a  bad 
tool.  The  president  of  the  Iowa  branch  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  is  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  this 
that,  at  his  earnest  recommendation,  the  State 
council  has  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
not  to  employ  renegade  priests  in  future  as 
agents  of  the  Association. 

A  restraint  is  likewise  being  imposed  on 
Protestant  preachers  who  overstep  a  certain 
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mark  in  their  abuse  of  the  Church  and  her 
members.  In  several  places  "these  pious 
men"  have  been  rebuked  by  their  congrega- 
tions, and  warned  to  be  more  cautious  of 
speech.  The  Rev.  R.X.  MacWhorter,  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  at  Virginia, 
111.,  is  out  of  a  job  on  account  of  not  heed- 
ing such  a  warning.  He  had  announced 
"Romanism  the  Greatest  Foe  of  Uberty"  as 
the  subject  for  an  evening  sermon,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  church  informed  him  that 
such  a  subject  could  not  be  discussed.  The 
good  preacher  resented  this  action,  and 
offered  his  resignation,  which  was  promptly 
accepted.  The  Presbyterians  of  Virginia  are 
better  off  without  such  a  pastor,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Brother  MacWhorter  may 
be  without  a  flock  until  he  has  brought  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance. 


The  selection  of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  by 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  for  the  honor 
of  its  Laetare  Medal  has  been  widely  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Catholic  press,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Daly  is  considered 
a  most  deserving  candidate  personally,  and 
that  his  efforts  to  elevate  the  stage  are 
generally  appreciated.  In  the  course  of  a 
thoughtful  editorial,  the  Republic^  of  Boston, 
remarks : 

**The  theatre  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
our    social    life.    It    is   indeed    the  mecca   of    all 

amusement  seekers Properly  conducted,  theatrical 

performances  are  unquestionably  innocent  sources 
of  amusement.  Improperly  conducted,  they  become 
a  power  for  evil.  The  purpose,  then,  of  all  good 
Catholics — all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public,  more  especially  the  younger  portion 
of  it — should  be  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  the 
theatre  properly  conducted.  In  other  words,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  what  is  presented  is  pure 
and  wholesome.  We  should  strive  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  stage,  so  that  its  influence  may  be  always 
for  good." 

The  report  that  the  inmates  of  a  Baltimore 
prison  recently  contributed  $500  to  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  that  city,  the 
money  being  wages  for  working  extra  hours, 
is  confirmed  by  reliable  authority.  The  sum 
represents  very  hard  earnings,  as  the  time 
which  prisoners  can  call  their  own  is  limited, 
and  their  wages  nominal.  This  action,  which 
has  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  pathetic  aspect. 


may  well  serve  as  a  rebuke  to  many  men  of 
sunnier  lives  and  happier  fortunes,  who  can 
look  upon  the  hungry  and  the  sorrow-stricken 
without  ever  feeling  the  impulse  of  a  charita- 
ble thought.  Criminals,  as  a  class,  are  usually 
embittered  against-the  world  from  which  they 
have  been  temporarily  segregated ;  and  for 
that  reason  the  generous  deed  of  these  un- 
happy men  is  the  better  calculated  to  put 
pessimistic  thoughts  to  rout,  and  to  raise 
our  estimate  of  the  dignity  and  nobility  of 
human  nature. 


The  day  appointed  by  Governor  Morris 
as  "a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer"  for  the 
commonwealth  of  Connecticut  was  the  23d 
of  March.  One  passage  in  his  proclamation 
leads  us  to  think  that  he  was  aware  that 
Good-Friday  fell  on  that  date.  Hitherto  fast- 
day  has  been  rather  a  feast-day  in  New 
England,  but  Governor  Morris  would  have  it 
otherwise ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
a  prayer  which  is  both  orthodox  and  devout. 
He  wants  the  people  to  pray  for  grace 
to  see  and  follow  the  light  of  truth.  "It 
would  be  well  for  them  to  continue  the 
custom  of  observing  this  day,  and  in  their 
invocations  to  say:  ^ Jesus  hominum  salvator^ 
with  Thy  gracious  light  illume  the  min4s  of 
Thy  children,  who,  groping  in  darkness, 
are  unable  to  see  the  truth  when  it  is 
presented  to  them.'" 

Wei  hope  that  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Connecticut  will  come  out  of  their 
darkness,  and  henceforth  walk  in  the  light 
that  burst  upon  the  world  on  the  morning 
of  Christ's  glorious  Resurrection. 


We  bespeak  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
Rev.  F.  X.  Hacker,  better  known  to  them 
as  Franz  von  Seeburg,  author  of  "Joseph 
Haydn.— The  Story  of  His  I,ife."  A  trans- 
lation of  this  work,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey, 
C.  S.  C,  appeared  some  years  ago  in  these 
pages,  with  the  author's  kind  approval.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  stories  ever 
published  in  The}  "Avk  Maria";  and  all 
the  more  captivating  from  the  reverend 
author's  declaration  that  it  was  founded 
on  fact.    Father  Hacker  died  at  the  Royal 
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Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Munich,  where 
lie  had  served  as  chaplain  since  1887.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  which 
have  had  thousands  of  grateful  readers  in 
many  countries ;  and  ranks  in  contemporary 
German  literature  as  a  master  of  the  historical 
novel.  Another  deeply  interesting  story  by 
Father  Hacker  is  a  pleasure  in  store  for  our 
leaders. 

There  is  one  document  published  in  the 
French  Bulletin  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
for  the  year  1893  which  is  of  peculiar  interest, 
in  view  of  the  substitution  a  few  years  ago 
of  lay  nurses  for  religious  ones  in  the  hospitals 
of  France.  During  the  typhus  fever  epidemic 
last  year,  the  lay  nurses  were  retained  in  the 
ordinary  wards  of  the  hospitals;  but  the 
fever  patients  were  in  every  case  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters,  who  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  expelled  from  the  hospitals.  The 
mortuary  record  of  the  devoted  religious 
supplies  the  interpretation  of  this  action. 
Forty-three  of  the  Sisters  were  stricken  down 
by  the  fever  at  the  bedsides  of  their  patients, 
and  of  this  number  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
paid  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of  their 
devotion  to  duty. 

The  laicisation  of  the  French  hospitals  was, 
©n  tlie  face  of  it,  a  stupid  blunder  inspired  by 
anti-Catholic  spleen ;  and  a  few  more  object- 
Jessons  such  as  the  last  epidemic  afforded 
will  probably  result  in  a  return  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  Frenchmen  may  sneer  at 
les  religieuses  in  ordinary  life;  but  when 
death  confronts  them  on  the  hospital  cot, 
they  are  not  exceedingly  averse  to  the  atten- 
tive cares  of  the  low -voiced,  white -veiled 
Sisters;  nor  are  the  lay  nurses — nurses  for 
revenue  only — likely  to  resent  being  spared 
immediate  contact  with  infectious  diseases 
©f  the  deadly  type. 


A  Protestant  minister  in  an  Eastern  city 
declares  that  the  reason  why  so  many 
preachers  do  not  call  hell  by  its  right  name 
is  their  fear  of  losing  their  places.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  word  "hell"  is  much 
more  vivid  and  expressive  than  pandemo- 
nium, the  infernal  regions,  Tonhet,  gehenna, 
shoel,  the  inferno,  the  pit,  the  realms  of 
Pluto,    or    any   of   those   other  poetic  and 


euphemistic  epithets  which  a  false  and 
unreasonable  ''delicacy"  has  substituted  for 
it ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  quality  of  vividness 
to  which  the  modern  sentimentalists  object. 
The  New  York  Sun,  which  has  always 
carefully  distinguished  between  morbid 
sentimentality  and  genuine  religious  senti- 
ment, says: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  word  used  in 
our  New  Testament,  as  applicable  to  the  abode 
of  lost  souls,  possesses  the  significance  ordinarily 
ascribed  to  it :  '  In  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in 
torments ;  he  cried  and  said,  for  I  am  tormented  in 
this  flame.'  (St.  Luke,  xvi,  23,  24.)  If  the  Apostles 
used  the  word,  we  do  not  see  why  modern  preachers 
should  refrain  from  using  it.  The  Apostles  were  not 
afraid  of  losing  their  places.  They  had  heard  the 
awful  word  while  sitting  at  the  feet  of  their  Master." 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  tf  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Vincent,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  Cincinnati;  and  Sister  Anna,  Presentation 
Convent,  San  Francisco,  who  lately  passed  to  their 
reward. 

Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  died 
last  month. 

Mr.  John  P.  Rouse,  who  passed  away  on  the  ist 
inst.,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Irene  F.  Egan,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  met 
with  a  sudden  death  on  the  9th  inst. 

Mr.  John  Lynn,  Miss  Margaret  Hession,  Mrs. 
Anna  Dwyer,  Mr.  George  Collins,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dwyer,  of  San  Francisco ;  Patrick  Kelly,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  ;  Mrs.  Michael  O'Brien,  New  Haven ; 
Catherine  Frank,  Cincinnati ;  Mrs.  James  McCloskey 
and  Mr.  John  Murphy,  Ireland;  Mrs.  Rose  Gallen, 
Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Eliza  O'Connor,  Alameda,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  Eva  Brown,  Flandreau,  S.  Dakota ;  Edward 
F.  and  Adelaide  Anderson.  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Fagari,  N.  Adams,  Mass. ;  Mr.  George 
Heenan  and  Miss  Catherine  Cooney,  Penacook, 
N.  H. ;  Mr.  Edward  H.  Leeney  .  and  Mr.  Denis 
Brophy,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Mr.  W.  Lochbihler,  Mr. 
John  CuUan,  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Savage,  Detroit ; 
Mrs.  Katharine  Horan,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  ;  William 
McGinness,  Patrick  Lafferty,  Mary  Scott,  and  Har- 
riet Foote,  Brooklyn  ;  and  Mr.  Cornelius  Keating, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful' departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTIvE    OF    OUR    BI^ESSED    MOTHER. 


A  Carol  for  the  Annunciation. 


BY  ANGEWQUE  DE  IvANDE. 


®  WIFT  as  a  ray  of  light 
5L3  From  the  great  Throne  of  White 
Came  Gabriel,  message-bearer  of  the  King, 
Unto  a  Virgin  fair 
Absorbed  in  silent  prayer, 
Sheltered  beneath  the  Temple's  sacred  wing. 

Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace ! 

Lo !   thou  hast  found  a  place 
In  the  great  counsels  of  Redemption's  plan. 

One  shall  o'ershadow  thee. 

Thy  heavenly  Spouse  to  be. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  the  Son  of  God  made  man. 

Slowly  the  Angel  bent. 

Waiting  her  full  consent 
The  Mother  of  God's  only  Son  to  be; 

Meekly  she  made  reply: 
**  God's  lowliest  handmaid  I, 
As  thou  hast  said,  so  be  it  done  to  me. ' ' 

Back  to  the  Throne  of  White 

Sped  Gabriel,  swift  as  light. 
Bearing  the  Virgin's  y?a/  to  the  King. 

Then  Justice  stayed  her  hand 

At  Mercy's  sweet  command. 
And  earth's  sad  winter  blossomed  into  spring. 


Anagram 


Mary, 
Army. 


How  well  her  name  an  army  doth  present, 
In  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  did  pitchJHis  tent ! 
.  — George  Herbert. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
lelgh's  Ladder. 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS   EGAN. 


XI. — The  Ladder. 

NCLE  MIKE  was  selling 
a  broom  to  a  customer  as 
his  visitors  entered.  His 
shop  smelled  of  red  herring, 
kerosene  oil,  spices,  potatoes, 
and  apples.  He  wore  a  long 
apron,  and  he  had  a  skull- 
cap on  his  head. 
*'Dear!  dear!"  he  said.  ''And  is  it 
you,  Mary  Ann  ?  You've  fallen  into  meat 
greatly  since  I  saw  you  last.  And  the 
other  ladies  are  very  welcome.  Walk  right 
up  stairs, — do!" 

Uncle  Mike  spoke  these  words  with  a 
broad  smile,  and  the  visitors  walked 
between  a  hedge  of  brooms  and  a  wall  of 
barrels  to  the  stairs.  The  stairs  were 
narrow  and  dark,  and  Guy  and  his  crutch 
mounted  them  with  some  difficulty.  Once 
at  the  top,  the  visitors  found  themselves 
in  a  very  tidy  room.  There  was  a  warm 
fire  in  a  small  stqve,  the  doors  of  which 
glowed  brightly.  There  was  a  green  and 
red  carpet  on  the  floor,  a  marble-topped 
table,  on  which  rested  a  large  Bible.  Over 
the  mantlepiece  were  pictures  of  St. 
Patrick,  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  George 
Washington.    A   whale's   tooth   under  a 
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glass  case,  and  some  artificial  flowers 
under  another  glass  case,  completed  the 
adornments  of  the  room.  A  sofa  covered 
with  horsehair,  and  four  chairs  to  match, 
were   ranged  stiffly  against  the  walls. 

"It  must  be  lonely  for  him,  poor 
man  !  *'  said  Susan. 

^^Poor  man!"  echoed  the  cook.  "I  wish 
I  had  his  money.  I  wouldn't  be  slaving 
away  over  a  range  in  the  kitchen." 

Guy  was  comfortably  placed  on  the 
sofa,  and  the  cook  removed  the  visitors^ 
wraps  and  took  them  to  another  room. 

Uncle  Mike  was  an  elderly  man,  with 
keen  gray  eyes,  a  broken  nose,  and  a  look 
of  kindliness.  About  noon  he  made  his 
appearance.  He  had  removed  his  apron 
and  dressed  himself  in  black.  He  wore  an 
old-fashioned  stock  and  a  waistcoat  with 
brass  buttons.  He  was  especially  kind  to 
Guy.  He  drew  the  sofa  near  the  window, 
and  brought  him  a  glass  of  milk. 

Guy  liked  Uncle  Mike.  He  determined 
to  get  his  picture  as  soon  as  he  was 
rested.  He  took  his  pasteboard  square 
and  watched  Uncle  Mike  attentively. 

"Well,"  said  the  cook,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you." 

"And  so  I  am,  Mary  Ann.  And  I'm 
delighted  to  see  your  friends — one  and 
all, — and  especially  the  little  boy  here, 
God  bless  him  ! ' ' 

Mrs.  McCrossin's  face  beamed  ;  she 
felt  that  she  liked  Uncle  Mike,  too. 

"I  suppose  there  will  be  something  to 
eat  soon  ? ' '  said  the  cook,  with  the 
frankness  of  a  relative. 

"There  will,"  said  Uncle  Mike.  "I've 
closed  the  store  for  the  day,  and  they  can 
bang  at  the  door  till  they're  black  in 
the  face.  I  always  close  the  place  on 
Washington's  Birthday  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I'll  cook  the  best  beefsteak  you  ever  ate 
in  a  jifFy,  if  you'll  excuse  me." 

The  cook  lifted  her  hands  in  horror; 
Susan  stuffed  her  handkerchief  in  her 
mouth;  Mrs.  McCrossin's  heart  was  filled 
with  pity. 


"If  one  of  you  will  come  into  the 
kitchen  and  lay  the  cloth,  I'll  do  the  rest 
myself." 

The  cook  sat  very  straight,  and  Susan 
looked  at  her  new  dress.  Mrs.  McCrossin 
jumped  up  at  once ;  she  was  not  anxious 
about  her  finery. 

"It's  a  queer  way  to  treat  visitors, 
sure!"  said  the  cook. 

"It's  the  only  way  I  have,"  said  Uncle 
Mike.  "I'm  a  bachelor,  and  I  have  to  do 
my  own  cooking.  It's  a  talent,"  he  added, 
with  a  grin  at  the  cook, "which  runs  in 
the  family.  I'll  have  a  beefsteak  and  a 
rasher  of  bacon  and  eggs  ready  that  will 
make  your  mouth  water." 

The  cook  tossed  her  head ;  Susan 
giggled. 

"He's  that  miserly,"  said  the  cook, 
as  Mrs.  McCrossin  followed  him  to  the 
kitchen.  "I'm  too  mortified  to  speak.  I 
don't  mind  you,  but  Mrs.  McCrossin  is 
a  Tip,  and  she'll  be  having  her  own 
thoughts.  If  I  didn't  feel  I  was  demean- 
ing myself,  I'd  cook  the  dinner." 

The  cook  sat  in  grandeur,  listening  to 
the  sputter  of  the  fire  in  the  kitchen. 
Gradually  the  odor  of  beefsteak  and  ham 
stole  into   the  parlor   and .  soothed    her. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "Uncle  Mike's  sur- 
roundings are  not  ours,  nor  what  he  was 
used  to  at  home;  but  there's  contentment 
here — don't  put  the  salt  in  first,  and  broil 
the  steak,  Mike!"  she  called  out, — 
"  there's  contentment  here.  And  if  Mike 
had  a  good  housekeeper,  he'd  be  a  happier 
man.  I  might  grow  tired  of  it — used  as 
I  am  to  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season, — 
but  a  humble  life  is  the  best,  after  all." 

"It  is  so  nice  here,"  said  Guy,  his  face 
flushed  and  his  eyes  bright.  "It  is  so 
warm;  and  one  can  see  the  horse -cars 
passing  and  the  people  in  the  street;  and 
this  sofa  is  so  deep.  I  think  your  Uncle 
Mike  has  a  lovely  place." 

The  cook  smiled,  and  patted  Guy  on 
the  head  ;  and  Uncle  Mike,  coming  in  at 
this  moment  with  some  glasses  of  sherry 
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Tsnd  a  plate  of  currant  biscuits,  heard  too, 
and  was  pleased. 

''I'm  not  finding  fault,"  said  the  cook, 
sipping  her  sherry.  "I'm  just  thinking 
of  what  we  left  behind  in  Ireland.'* 

Uncle  Mike  grinned  and  left  the  room. 

''When  I  think  of  the  castle,  with  round 
towers,  at  every  corner ;  and  the  chromos 
on  the  walls  as  thick  as  peas.  And  my 
mother's  wedding  anniversary!" 

Susan  listened  as  respectfully  as  she 
could,  and  helped  Guy  to  a  sip  of  sherry. 

"There  were  lashin's  and  leavin's 
there.  My  mother  sat,  in  a  white  cap  with 
real  lace  on  it,  at  the  head  of  the  table ; 
and  the  decorations  were  such  as  I  never 
saw  their  like  in  America. ' ' 

Guy  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  wide. 

"Flowers?"  he  asked. 

^^ Flowers /^^  said  the  cook.  "Flowers 
galore,  and  such  as  you'd  never  find  over 
here.  There  was  a  beautiful  silver  caster, 
the  gift  of  a  lady  friend ;  and  that  was 
hung  from  the  ceiling  over  the  table,  and 
a  fine  sight  it  was.  And  there  was  boiled 
fowl  and  bacon  and  greens  —  the  ham's 
burning!"  the  cook  suddenly  called  out; 
but  Uncle  Mike  relieved  her  fears  by 
announcing  that  dinner  was  ready. 

The  kitchen  was  a  large  room  at  the 
rear.  The  table  was  neatly  set.  Uncle  Mike. 
had  provided  all  sorts  of  canned  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  the  cook  gave  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  she  sat  down  opposite  to  the  best. 

Guy's  chair  was  made  to  suit  him, 
with  the  addition  of  the  "lyives  of  the 
Deceased  Bishops"  and  a  cushion.  Mrs. 
McCrossin  protested  against  letting  him 
sit  on  the  "holy  book."  But  Uncle  Mike 
said  the  bishops  were  all  dead. 

The  dinner  was  eaten  cheerfully.  Uncle 
Mike  and  the  cook  exchanged  opinions  of 
their  various  relatives.  The  cook  seemed 
to  know  more  about  their  splendor  than 
Uncle  Mike  did.  Guy  thought  that  they 
were  interesting  people,  but  he  wondered 
why  Uncle  Mike  seemed  puzzled  by  some 
of  the  cook's  statements. 


His  plate  was  heaped,  until  he  wished 
he  were  two  boys  instead  of  only  one, 
so  that  he  might  please  Uncle  Mike  by 
eating  all  he  gave  him.  The  good  man 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Guy,  and  after  dinner  he  took  the  pillows 
from  his  own  bed  and  propped  up^the 
little  cripple  with  them. 

"Oh,  how  nice  and  warm  your  room 
is ! "  said  Guy.  ' '  I  could  stay  here  always. ' ' 

And,  indeed,  the  warm  room,  and  the 
good  cheer  and  the  kindness  about  him, 
made  Guy  very  happy.  Mrs.  McCrossin 
looked  less  troubled  than  usual.  She  was 
happy  because  her  little  boy  was  happy, 
and  Uncle  Mike  had  complimented  her 
on  her  cooking.  As  the  day  passed,  Guy 
thought  of  the  cold  little  room  at  home 
with  a  shudder.  But  he  tried  to  forget ;  it 
would  never  do  to  let  kind  Mrs.  McCrossin 
know  how  he  felt. 

Uncle  Mike  sat  beside  him  on  the  sofa', 
and  told  him  about  the  lepreckauns  and 
the  banshees,  and  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  children  of  I^ir.  But  when  it  was  time 
to  go,  his  heart  sunk  again,  and  he  could 
not  touch  the  pound-cake  and  tea  which 
Uncle  Mike  tried  to  force  him  to  take. 

In  the  meantime  Jack  Chumleigh  had 
been  busy.  The  dogs  and  he  had  a  frolic 
in  the  yard,  and  then  he  concluded  that 
he  would  look  up  Bob  Bently.  He  leaned 
out  his  window  and  whistled  shrilly  three 
times.  There  was  no  answer  at  first.  The 
whistle  was  repeated.  This  time  three 
whistles  came  from  an  adjoining  yard,  and 
Bob  Bently  was  seen  to  make  his  way  up 
the  alley  which  led  to  the  Chumleighs' 
back  gate.  He  put  his  hands  in  front 
of  his  mouth,  to  form  a  trumpet. 

"Do  you  want  me?"  he  yelled. 

' '  Ask — your — mother — to- — let — you — 
spend — the — day —  here.  We'  re —  all — 
out!"  said  Jack. 

"I  won't  tell  her  that,"  yelled  Bob, 
in  return.  "I'll  just  say  you  asked  me 
to  come  1  ' ' 
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''All  right!"  shrieked  Jack. 

Mrs.  Bently  evidently  had  no  objec- 
tions ;  for  in  a  short  time  Bob,  with  his 
hair  hastily  smoothed,  appeared  in  the 
Cdumleigh  yard.  The  dogs  were  glad  to 
see  him.  Bob  was  the  kind  of  boy  that 
dogs  like.  No  matter  how  much  his  own 
kind  might  misunderstand  him,  the  big 
dogs  never  did.  Metampo,  the  puppy,  sat 
apart  in  his  little  house.  The  world  had 
not  seemed  so  gay  to  him  since  he  had 
been  tossed  into  Guy's  room  by  Jack,  and 
out  of  it  by  Susan. 

After  a  good  romp,  the  boys  had  their 
luncheon,  and  went  upstairs.  Jack  showed 
Bob  Guy's  window. 

'*  That's  where  the  little  cripple  lives," 
said  Bob,  with  interest.  *'He  must  be  a 
little  liar  to  say  I  mauled  him.  I've  never 
seen  him  in  my  whole  life." 

**  He  never  said  so,"  answered  Jack. 
''He  seems  to  be  a  good  kind  of  a  little 
chap.  I  have  often  wanted  to  go  over  to 
see  him,  but  Mrs.  McCrossin  doesn't  like 
people  to  go, — she's  queer.  You  know  she 
isn't  his  mother.  He's  an  orphan.  She  just 
looks  after  him.  He  has  a  hump  on  his 
back,  and  he  can' t  walk  without  a  crutch. ' ' 

"Poor  little  fellow!"  said  Bob.  "I'd 
rather  be  dead, — a  hump  on  his  back  and 
no  mother!  I  might  stand  the  hump,  but 
I  couldn't  stand  having  no  mother." 

' '  I  wish  you  could  see  how  poor  Guy 
lives.  He  has  to  stay  in  all  day.  The 
school  is  far  away,  and  he  is  not  strong 
enough  to  walk  the  distance.  He  looks 
so  pale  and  peaked,  sitting  there  by  the 
window,  that  it  makes  me  blue.  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  for  him." 

Bob  looked  across  at  the  window. 

"It  must  be  awful  to  have  to  sit  there 
day  after  day, — it  really  must  be  awful !" 
said  Bob. 

''Yes;  I  know  /  wouldn't  like  it.  I 
have  thought  of  late  that  it  seems  almost 
a  shame  to  have  such  a  pleasant  room, 
which  I  don't  use  half  the  time,  and  to 
see  that  poor  chap  sitting  alone  there.  I 


don't  believe  he  has  a  thing  to  play  with." 

"  Lend  him  the  puppy,"  said  Bob. 

"No,  that  won't  do,"  answered  Jack, 
gloomily.    "I've  tried  that." 

Bob's  suggestions  went  no  further. 

"You  have  a  fine  room,  Jack,  and  no 
mistake.  My  sisters  would  like  to  have  all 
these  pretty  things.  Wouldn't  they  jump 
at  that  pink  lamp!  Your  Uncle  Ferrier 
must  be  very  fond  of  you." 

"He  is,"  said  Jack;  and  he  showed  Bob 
the  contents  of  the  box  his  uncle  had  sent 
him.  Bob  was  much  interested  in  the  rugs 
and  brasses,  but  much  more  so  in  Uncle 
Ferrier' s  note. 

"  He  says  you  can  do  as  you  please 
with  them!"  Bob  exclaimed.  "Let  us 
go  and  sell  'em  !  You  could  buy  a  whole 
set  of  baseball  shirts  and  gloves  with  'em. 
We'd  have  our  own  nine  and  put  'Chum- 
leigh'  in  red  letters  on  all  the  shirts.  I'd 
sell 'em,  if  I  were  you.'* 

Jack  hesitated. 

"Uncle  wouldn't  like  me  to  sell  the 
things.  You  see,  if  he  wanted  me  to  have 
money,  he'd  have  given  it  to  me, — he  is 
a  very  good  uncle.  I'd  like  to  have  a 
baseball  nine  in  the  spring,  and  give  the 
shirts—" 

"With  a  big  red  'C  on  'em!"  added 
Bob, slyly.  "It  would  be  great.  You  could 
get  enough  for  that  stuff  to  buy  us  all 
gloves. ' ' 

"I'd  like  to  do  it,"  said  Jack;  "but 
Uncle  Ferrier  wouldn't  like  it." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Bob, "he  ought  not  to 
have  given  the  stuff  to  you!  It's  girly- 
girly.  Let's  climb  out  on  the  shed." 

They  went  out  on  the  shed,  and  tried 
to  hit  a  black  cat  who  crouched  on  the 
next  fence.  The  cat  did  not  move  ;  for 
their  pebbles  were  not  large,  and  the 
spot  was  warm  and  comfortable. 

"The  little  boy  is  not  at  home  to-day," 
Jack  said,  when  they  had  grown  tired  of 
this  amusement.  "I'll  get  my  ladder,  and 
we'll  see  just  how  he  lives.  It's  no  harm 
to   look  in   the   window.    We'll   raise   it 
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and   drop    these   tWvO   oranges    in.     He'll 
fihd  them  when  he  comes  home." 

Bob  was  not  unwilling.  The  boys 
crossed  to  Mrs.  McCrossin's  room,  and 
looked  in  the  window. 

*'A  poor  place,"  Bob  said.  *'It  looks 
dark  and  chilly.  That  bit  of  carpet  looks 
as  if  it  came  over  in  the  Ark ;  but  the 
floor's  white.  Mrs.  McCrossin  must  be 
a  very  clean  woman." 

*'She  is  :  she  just  scrubs  and  scrubs, 
Susan  says." 

Jack  pushed  up  the  sash  and  dropped 
the  oranges  in.  Bob,  more  adventurous, 
stepped  into  the  room. 

"It  is  chilly,"  he  said;  "there  is  no 
fire.  It  won't  be  a  very  warm  place  for 
your  little  cripple  when  he  comes  home. 
And  he  just  sits  in  this  room  all  day. 
Just  jump  in.  Jack,  and  see  how  it  feels. 
Don't  make  a  noise.  The  people  down- 
stairs will  think  we're  burglars." 

"They  moved  out,"  said  Jack  ;  "there's 
nobody  right  under  here.  Don't  make  a 
noise,  though. '' 

Jack  entered  the  room  and  looked 
around  him.  Everything  was  neat,  but 
everything  showed  signs  of  poverty.  The 
small  square  of  carpet  was  ragged  and 
darned.  The  walls  were  whitewashed. 
There  was  a  clean  smell  of  lime.  The 
cripple's  chair  was  a  hard  wooden  one,  on 
which  a  pillow  had  been  laid.  The  broken 
flower-pot  was  still  on  the  window-sill, 
and  the  empty  cage  hung  in  a  corner.  A 
cracked  teacup  stood  on  a  little  table 
near  the  chair. 

"It's  a  dull  hole,"  said  Bob,  as  Jack 
put  the  oranges  beside  the  cracked  teacup. 
"School  is  bad  enough,  but  I'd  rather  go 
to  school  than  live  in  this  prison." 

The  absence  of  brightness  struck  Jack. 
In  rainy  weather,  the  room  must  be  damp 
and  dark  indeed.  There  were  a  few  sticks 
of  wood  in  the  well-blackened  grate. 

The  boys  crept  softly  out.  When  they 
got  back  to  Jack's  room,  the  thought  of 
the  other  room  troubled  them  both.    Bob, 


as  a  rule,  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
other  people ;  but  he  had  never  had 
poverty  brought  home  to  him  so  sharply. 
He  had  been  hungry,  but  he  could  always 
get  something  to -eat.  He  had  "gone 
barefooted,"  and  he  had  rather  enjoyed 
it.  Poor  boys  had  more  fun  than  boys 
who  were  not  so  poor,  — people  were  not 
always  telling  them  to  do  this  and  that ; 
they  did  not  have  to  comb  their  hair 
every  time  they  left  their  homes.  But 
Bob,  who  was  active  and  energetic,  could 
feel  what  Guy,  another  boy,  must  sufier 
imprisoned  in  that  room.  His  own  room 
at  home  was  not  like  Jack's — not  so 
luxurious,  —  but  it  was  bright  and  gay 
with  pictures  from  the  illustrated  papers, 
and  all  the  odds  and  ends  he  loved.  With 
all  this,  he  would  not  have  spent  a  day  in 
it  for  the  best  of  baseball  gloves.  It 
went  to  his  heart  to  'think  of  the  little 
cripple  imprisoned  in  that  "den."  He  was 
silent,  while  Jack  began  to  make  a  kite. 

"I    say.  Chum,"  Bob   said,   suddenly. 
"I  have  an  idea.   Everybody  is  at  dinner. 
It's  quiet, — nobody  will  see  us.   Let's  fix     I 
up  the  cripple's  room  with  your  Uncle 
Ferrier's  things." 

"How  could  we  get  them  over  there ? " 
asked  Jack,  taking  the  paste-brush  from 
his  mouth,  where  he  had  been  holding  it 
while  he  fastened  four  sticks  together. 

"Carry  them  over  now.  We  think  it 
is  late  because  we  ate  our  grub  early, 
but  it's  only  twelve  o'clock.  The  servants 
aren't  in  the  yards.  Let's  carry  the  things 
over  now,  and  have  'em  all  fixed  before 
the  little  boy  comes  back." 

Jack's  eyes  sparkled. 

"You're  the  jolliest,  best  chap  I  ever 
knew!"  'he  said.  "Bob,  it's  just  the 
thing!   Where  did  you  get  the  idea?" 

"Well,  I  just  got  it  out  of  a  sort  of 
girly-girly  book  that  Laura  McCabe  gave 
our  Aggie  at  Christmas.  I  heard  the  girls 
reading  it.  Of  course  I  didn't  pretend  I 
was  listening.  I  thought  it  was  one  of 
Henty's  first,  it  sounded  so   well ;   but  I 
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soon  found  out  it  was  girly-girly.  It  was 
all  about  a  poor  little  English  girl  that 
worked  in  a  school.  The  teacher  wasn't 
soft  and  hard,  like  Miss  McBride:  she  was 
hard  all  the  time, — hard  as  a  rock.  And 
she  hated  the  little  girl  as  bad  as  Miss 
McBride  hates  me.  And  so  the  little  girl 
lived  in  a  garret.  And  a  good  Chineeman 
or  Hindu,  or  something,  climbed  into  the 
garret  with  a  lot  of  furniture;  and  she  was 
so  happy  she  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 
didn't  hear  the  rest,  because  the  girls  saw 
I  was  listening,  and  I  wouldn't  give  'em 
the  satisfaction;  but  I  believe  the  good 
Chinee  turned  out  to  be  the  little  girl's 
uncle  or  grandfather  or  something,  with 
untold  wealth.  Well,  why  can't  we  take 
all  this  stuff  over  to  Mrs.  McCrossin's;  and 
your  box  of  coals,  too,  and  make  a  blazing 
fire  for  the  little  beggar  to  warm  himself 
when  he  comes  home?" 

Jack  was  enthusiastic. 

"Come — lend  a  hand!"  he  exclaimed, 
attacking  Uncle  Ferrier's  box. 

Within  the  hour,  its  contents  had  been 
transferred  to  Guy's  room,  and  the  boys 
were  hard  at  work.  The  neighbors  in  the 
rooms  about  Mrs.  McCrossin's  had  gone 
out  to  see  the  military  procession  in  honor 
of  the  day.  There  were  no  tenants  below. 
Still,  Jack  and  Bob  muffled  their  hammers 
with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  moved  about 
as  quietly  as  possible. 

The  ragged  square  of  carpet  was  cast 
into  the  other  room.  The  rickety  little 
table  and  the  cracked  teacup  and  the 
pillow  suflfered  the  same  fate.  The  torn 
green  paper  shade  was  taken  from  the 
window.  The  boys  enjoyed  their  work 
greatly  ;  and  Bob  Bently  showed  such 
good  taste  and  such  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  do  little  things  that  Jack  was 
astonished. 

*' Everything  is  as  clean  as  clean  can 
be,"  he  said,  with  satisfaction. 

A  fire  was  made  in  the  grate,  which 
was  filled  with  coals  to  the  brim  ;  without 
this,  the    boys   could   not   have   worked 


comfortably.  Two  pieces  of  red  drapery ^ 
dotted  with  golden  stars,  were  nailed 
under  six  red  Japanese  fans,  as  curtains 
for  the  window.  The  soft  rugs  were  laid 
on  the  floor.  Uncle  Ferrier's  brass  plaque 
was  hung  opposite  the  grate,  where  the 
fire  would  light  it  up.  The  hard,  wooden 
arm-chair — much  too  big  for  little  Guy — 
was  filled  with  the  eider-down  cushions. 
The  brass  tripod  was  brought  over,  and 
on  this  Jack  put  Uncle  Ferrier's  brass 
lamp  with  the  red  shade.  Uncle  Ferrier's 
picture  of  red  roses  was  hung  where  Guy 
could  see  it  from  his  chair ;  the  one  of 
little  Red  Riding-Hood  was  put  near  it. 
The  white  walls  were  covered  with  the 
draperies  of  soft  red  silk;  and,  as  a  finish- 
ing touch,  Jack  placed  the  brass  andirons 
in  front  of  the  grate,  and  put  his  great 
Chinese  lantern  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling. 

It  was  nearly  twilight  when  the  work 
was  done.  More  coals  were  put  on  the 
fire,  the  lamp  and  the  lantern  lit,  the  big 
oblong  picture  of  pink  water-lilies  hung 
above  the  mantlepiece,  the  white  wolf- 
skin rug  disposed  on  the  hearth, — and 
the  boys  stood  entranced. 

**It  is  pretty!"  exclaimed  Bob. 

**How  different!"  said  Jack.  **And 
it's  the  shortest  afternoon's  work  I  have 
ever  done." 

The  boys  had  forgotten  themselves 
entirely  in  their  work.  The  Angelus  rang 
out,  and  Jack  and  Bob  stood  still  and 
blessed  themselves. 

(To  be  contiuued-.) 


His  Mother's  Joy. 


HARRY  had  heard  his  mother  tell 
Of  that  happy  Easter  Day, 
When  Christ  rose  glorious  from  the  tomb, 
And  drove  dark  Death  away. 

She  smiled  as  she  saw  the  eager  gaze 

Of  the  little  blue-eyed  lad ; 
But  tears  welled  up,  as  he  softly  said : 
"Oh,  wasn't  His  Mother  glad!" 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALC  CALL  ME  BLESSED-— St.  Luke,  t.  48. 
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In  an  Oratory. 


The  Queen  of  the  Romans.  * 


f^  THE  blest  silence  of  this  quiet  room! 
^-^   I  love  its  solitude,  its  sweet  half-gloom, 
Where,  like  a  faithful  star  in  tranquil  space, 
The  taper  burns  before  His  Holy  Face. 

I  draw  the  curtain,  and  we  are  alone,  " 
My  God  and  I ;   and  thus  my  prayer  or  moan 
May  rise,  or  tears  may  fall,  unheard,  unseen  ; 
No  careless  word  or  idle  thought  between. 

Or,  in  the  fulness  of  some  grace  renewed, 
I  can  pour  forth  my  heart  in  solitude ; 
Or,  contrite  for  a  fault,  my  soul  abase 
Before  the  deathless  sorrow  of  that  Face. 

So  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  this  room, 
Where  ivy  twines  and  roses  always  bloom. 
The  taper  burning  in  its  ruby  shrine. 
Before  that  God-like  Face  and  Heart  Divine, 

I  feel  'twere  blest  to  linger  all  day  long ; 
Here  sing  my  soul  its  glad  or  mournful  song; 
Here  lay  my  woes  at  Jesus'  nail-pierced  feet, 
Where  cares  dissolve,  and  even  pain  grows 
sweet. 

M.  E.  M. 


We  must  not  neglect  our  own  souls  in 
saving  those  of  others,  and  thus  resemble 
those  mountains  which,  while  they  pour 
down  upon  the  valleys  their  most  fertile 
substance  with  the  rains  which  they  receive 
from  heaven,  render  them  fruitful,  but 
remain    barren   themselves. — Rodriguez, 


OME  has  frequently  changed 
masters,  and  the  future  doubt* 
less  holds  in  store  for  her  still 
further    changes ;     but    it    is 


in  vain  that  all  political  systems  succeed 
one  another:  Rome  has  not  had  since 
Constantine,  and  will  never  have,  any 
other  veritable  King  than  the  Pope.  His 
is  a  sovereignty  which  neither  duplicity 
nor  war  has  been  able  to  destroy.  It  has 
sufifered  eclipses,  as  has  the  sun;  but 
never  was  it  long  or  completely  hidden. 
Its  rays  have  always  pierced  the  shadows 
which  unhappy  epochs  threw  over  the 
Eternal  City ;  and  after  a  season  of  trial, 
its  light  shone  clear. 

Who  thus  dissipated  the  gloom?  Some- 
times the  Infallible  Word  sufficed ;  some- 
times it  was  a  flaming  sword  that  gleamed 
at  the  gates  of  Rome  to  forbid  an  entrance, 
like  the  sword  of  the  angel  at  the  gates  of 
Eden ;  sometimes  it  was  the  work  of  a 
great  saint,  an  eloquent  doctor  or  a  pious 
monastery.  But  ever  and  always  order, 
peace,  and  justice  were  re-established  in 
Rome  only  when  her  legitimate  sovereign, 
the  Pope,  reascended  his  throne.  When  his 
sceptre  shone  unveiled,  it  was  day. 

But  if  the  Pope  is   the  real  King  of 


*   "A  Travers    V Europe.* 
I^Iv.D.   (Laval.) 
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Rome,  who  is  her  queen?  By  what  name 
shall  we  call  the  woman  worthy  to  reign 
over  such  a  city?  To  find  the  answer  to 
this  question,  it  suffices  in  Rome  to  look 
-about  one ;  for  the  statues  and  paintings 
of  this  great  Qaeen  are  everywhere.  She 
possesses  there  palaces  more  numerous 
and  more  splendid  than  does  the  King 
himself;  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
above  the  mass  of  other  buildings,  rise 
her  domes  and  towers.  Yes,  the  Queen  of 
the  Romans  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  no 
people  on  earth  surround  their  sovereign 
with  more  homage  and  veneration. 

Traverse  the  different  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  you  will  see — now  on  the  facades 
of  houses,  now  at  the  street  corners  or  in 
public  squares — medallions,  paintings,  and 
statuettes  of  the  Madonna,  placed  in  little 
niches  decorated  with  flowers.  With  the 
advent  of  night  these  niches  are  illumined, 
and  the  lamps  burn  until  morning.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  there  are  in  Rome 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  Madonnas, 
without  counting  those  in  the  churches ; 
and  that  over  a  thousand  lamps  burn 
nightly  before  them. 

In  certain  quarters  of  the  city  this 
■devotion  to  Mary  proclaims  itself  in  broad 
<i  ay  light;  and  before  a  Madonna  groups  of 
men  and  women  may  be  seen  saying  their 
beads,  or  singing  the  popular  hymn : 

"Evviva  Maria! 
Maria  viva! 
S  chi  la  cr^o!" 

It  was  doubtless  to  respond  to  this  devo- 
tion, and  to  satisfy  all  its  demands,  that 
the  artists  have  painted  and  chiselled  so 
many  images  of  Our  I,ady.  The  churches, 
the  galleries,  and  the  museums  are  filled 
with  them.  Never  did  queen  possess  so 
many  splendid  jewels,  and  the  value  of  the 
precious  stones  which  decorate  her  statues 
is  estimated  at  many  millions. 

There  are  in  Rome  seventy-two  churches 
consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
:greater  number  of  them  recall  some  benefit 
-or  some  signal  favor  shown  by  this  gra- 


cious Qaeen  to  her  loyal  subjects.  We  can 
visit  only  a  few  of  them,  and  we  shall  end 
our  pilgrimage  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  oldest  of  the  churches  is  St. 
Mary  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  was  con- 
secrated by  St.  Callixtus  in  the  year  224. 
After  a  tradition  which  seems  to  be 
corroborated  by  historical  testimony,  at 
the  moment  of  our  Saviour^  s  birth  an 
oil  spring  burst  from  the  site  which  it 
occupies,  and  flowed  during  an  entire  day 
into  the  Tiber.  The  first  Christians  believed 
in  this  miracle,  as  announcing  the  advent 
of  the  Lord's  Anointed,  and  as  a  symbol 
of  divine   mercy   inundating  the   world. 

The  fagade  of  this  church  is  ornamented 
with  an  antique  mosaic,  and  its  interior 
is  very  rich.  It  is  built  in  the  style  of 
St.  Mary  Major;  and  fine  granite  columns, 
from  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis, 
divide  it  into  three  naves.  A  masterpiece 
of  Domenichino — the  "Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin" — adorns  the  brilliantly 
gilded  ceiling;  the  pavement  is  beauteous 
with  porphyry,  verd-antique,  and  other 
marbles.  In  the  pavement  is  an  opening, 
surrounded  by  a  grating  on  which  are  the 
inscriptions:  Fons  Olei,  ("Fountain  of 
Oil.")  Hinc  oleum  fluxit  quum  Chris tus 
Virgine  luxit.  ("Here  flowed  an  oil  spring 
when  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin.") 
Within  this  edifice  repose  the  bodies  of 
Popes  SS.  Callixtus  and  Cornelius. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  rises  a 
pretty  Byzantine  steeple,  that  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  which  also  dates  from 
the  third  century.  An  interesting  memory 
is  connected  with  this  church  ;  for  it  was 
here  that  St.  Augustine  came  to  instruct 
the  Roman  youth  in  rhetoric.  Here,  too, 
is  venerated  a  Madonna  brought  from  the 
Orient  to  preserve  it  from  the  Iconoclasts. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  B}  zantine  art,  and 
bears  a  Greek  inscription,  signifying : 
"Mother  of  God  ever  Virgin."  Nearby 
we  admire  the  graceful  little  temple  once 
dedicated  to  Vesta.  The  circular  portico, 
with  its  marble  columns,  forms  an  elegant 
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and  perhaps  the  best-preserved  monu- 
ment of  the  pagan  epoch.  The  temple 
has  now  become  a  Christian  church, 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  under  the  title 
St.  Mary  of  the  Sun. 

I  asked  myself  what  analogy  there 
could  be  between  the  two  dedications — the 
one  to  Vesta,  the  other  to  St.  Mary  of  the 
Sun;  and  I  found  a  charming  answer  in 
an  old  author  who  in  his  time  explored 
all  the  treasures  of  Rome — Panciroli.  With 
the  pagans,  Vesta  represented  chastity; 
and  she  kept  ever  burning  a  sacred  fire, 
noble  likeness  of  a  pure  and  modest  heart 
burning  with  divine  love.  For  this  reason 
they  obliged  the  vestals  to  preserve  their 
virginity  until  they  were  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  to  keep  alight  -the  fire 
that  burned  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess. 
If  the  fire  went  out,  it  was  forbidden  to 
rekindle  it  otherwise  than  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  reflected  from  a  mirror.  This 
custom  readily  explains  why  the  Church 
has  dedicated  this  charming  little  temple 
to  the  Queen  of  Virgins. 

Another  of  Our  I^ady's  churches,  one 
very  rich  and  very  interesting,  is  that  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  People,  near  the  gate  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  Nero's 
tomb.  In  the  Augustinian  monastery 
near  by,  lyuther  lived  for  some  time ;  and 
in  this  church,  it  is  said,  he  celebrated  his 
last  Mass.  In  his  magnificent  work,  **I<e 
Parfum  de  Rome,"  Louis  Veuillot  draws 
a  terrible  parallel  between  these  two  men, 
and  concludes  thus :  ' '  Something  frightful 
will  one  day  happen  on  this  place  of  the 
People,  where  the  altar  of  Mary  has  not  pre- 
vented lyUther  from  meeting  with  Nero. '  * 

This  church  contains  chapels  and 
tombs  unusually  remarkable,  and  the 
vaults  are  adorned  with  frescos  and 
mosaics  executed  by  celebrated  artists. 
The  chapels  of  the  Cibos  and  the  Chig-is 
are  the  most  famous ;  they  contain  many 
works  of  the  masters.  The  mosaics  of  the 
latter,  however,  have  been  criticised,  and 
I  think  with  justice;  for  the  sun,  moon. 


and  planets  are  represented  by  figures  of 
the     pagan     divinities  —  Apollo,     Diana^ 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury. 
These  mosaics  were  wrought  by  Louis  de 
Pace,  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 

To  the  west  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  another  very  beautiful 
sanctuary,  surmounted  by  an  elegant 
dome  ;  it  is  that  of  St.  Mary  of  Peace. 
Two  of  its  chapels  are  much  admired. 
One,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  is- 
decorated  with  remarkable  statues  and 
bass-reliefs ;  in  the  other  are  found  the 
beautiful  frescos  in  which  Raphael  has 
represented  the  Sibyls  of  Cumse,  Persia, 
Phrygia,  and  Tivoli. 

We  must  not  forget  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels,  in  which  Michael  Angelo  dis- 
played the  greatness  and  the  resources  of 
his  genius.  This  church  rises  from  a  soil 
bedewed  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
martyrs,  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  It  is- 
said  that  Michael  Angelo,  while  one  day 
exploring  the  ruins  of  these  Baths, 
remarked  a  vast  hall,  whose  walls,  stilt 
standing,  supported  an  immense  vault, 
and  eight  large  granite  columns  sustain- 
ing magnificent  arches.  ' '  Here  is  my 
church  already  built,"  thought  the  artist  p 
and  he  communicated  his  plan  to  Pius  IV. , 
by  whom  it  was  approved. 

The  vestibule,  which  is  nearly  circular, 
contains    some    remarkable   tombs:   near 
the  door,  those  of  two  artists,  Maratta  and 
Salvator  Rosa;  and  in  the  rear,  those  of 
two   cardinals.    The  inscription   on   that 
of  Cardinal  Alciati   merits  reproductioii :: 
Viriuti  vixit — memoria  vivit— gloria  viveL 
At  the  entrance  of  the  great  nave,  on  the 
right,  is  the  fine  statue  of  St.  Bruno,  due  to 
the  chisel  of  the  French  sculptor,  Hudon. 
*'He  would  speak,"  said  Clement  XIV. ,. 
admiring    the    lifelike    representation, — 
''he  would  speak  if  the  rule  of  his  Order 
did  not  forbid  him." 

The  great  nave  is  of  unequalled  ampli- 
tude and  magnificence  ;  its  walls  are 
enriched     with     precious     marbles     an(J 
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splendid  tableaux.  In  the  choir  is  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  fresco  by  Donieni- 
chino,  representing  the  ."martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian.  The  cloister  of  the  Carthusians, 
which  adjoins  the  church,  was  built  from 
the  plans  and  designs  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
it  is  the  perfection  of  combined  simplicity 
and  grandeur. 

I  should  like  to  lead  the  reader  to 
St.  Mary  of  Victory,  where  the  admirable 
statue  of  St.  Teresa,  whom  Bernin  has 
represented  in  an  ecstasy  of  love,  seems 
actually  to  breathe ;  or  to  Santa  Maria  in 
Via  Ivata,  built  above  the  house  in  which 
^t.  Paul  dwelt  for  two  years,  and  in  which 
St.  Peter  and  St.  I,uke  preached ;  but  it 
is  time  I  should  reach  St.  Mary  Major.  * 

Pius  IX.  had  a  very  rich  ''confession" 
built  at  St.  Mary  Major  to  receive  the  Crib 
in  which  the  Son  of  God  reposed  in  the 
Stable  at  Bethlehem  ;  that  was  his  chosen 
place  of  burial.  There,  indeed,  would  be  a 
iit  resting-place  for  that  great  servant  of 
Mary.  Having  proclaimed  the  cradle  of  the 
Mother  immaculate,  he  merited  to  sleep 
in  peace  alongside  the  cradle  of  the  Child. 

Many  popes  have  their  tombs  in  this 
basilica,  among  them  Paul  V.,  Sixtus  V., 
and  St.  Pius  V.  The  last  two  mentioned 
are  placed  face  to  face  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Crib.  It  is  well  known  that  Pius  V. 
was  eminently  devoted  to  Mary,  and  that 
he  attributed  to  her  intercession  the 
celebrated  victory  of  I^epanto. 

I^et  us  conclude  with  one  other  his- 
torical reminiscence.  St.  Cajetan  frequently 
visited  this  Church  of  St.  Mary  Major, 
and  manifested  great  veneration  for  the 
Crib  of  the  Saviour.  One  Christmas 
night,  while  he  was  absorbed  in  prayer 
near  the  Holy  Crib,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  him,  and  placed  the  Divine 
Infant  in  his  arms.  A  splendid  statue  of 
the  Saint  and  a  rich  bass-relief  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  miracle. 

*  A  description  of  this  church  having  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  "Ave  Maria,"  we  omit 
Judge  Routhier's  description.— Transi^aTor. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FI.ORA    HAINES    I,OUGHEAD,   AUTHOR,  OF   "  THS 

MAN  WHO  WAS  GUII,TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

CI^IM,"   ETC. 

XV.— The  Ways  of  Bohemia. 

WHEN  Dalrymple  flung  open  the  door 
to  his  caller,  resolved  to  face  disaster 
with  a  bold  front,  he  found  there  only 
Tom  Seymour,  who  requested  a  moment*  s 
conversation  with  him, — drawing  him 
along  to  the  front  of  the  hall,  where  a 
window  looked  down  into  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  street.  Here  Seymour  took  up 
an  easy  if  not  graceful  posture,  planting 
his  right  foot  on  the  window-sill  and  rest- 
ing his  elbow  on  his  knee.  In  his  hand 
he  held  a  fresh-lit  cigar,  which  emphasized 
the  air  of  easy  affluence  he  wore. 

'  *■  Dalrymple, ' '  he  said  [  brusquely,  *  *  I 
want  you  to  do  me  a  little  favor. ' ' 

The  sculptor  silently  awaited  his 
request,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  his  utter 
inability  to  confer  a  favor  upon  any  one. 
Seymour  did  not  look  like  a  man  in  need; 
but  if  he  should  have  come  to  ask  a  loan, 
what  a  veritable  travesty  of  fate ! 

"I  have  seen  hard  times,"  continued 
Seymour, — and  ClifFe's  apprehensions 
gained  weight.  ''Everybody  is  sure  to 
meet  with  hardships  when  he  has  his 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world." 

*  *  What  is  he  coming  to  ?  "  thought  Cliffe. 

"And  people  have  helped  me,"  Sey- 
mour went  on.  "We've  got  to  depend  on 
one  another  a  little  in  this  world,  and 
you  won't  take  oflfence  if  I  ask  you  to 
make  use  of  this  for  a  while?"  crowding 
some  bits  of  paper  into  Cliflfe's  hand. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  crisp 
rustle  of  the  notes.  In  the  dim  light 
Dalrymple  made  out  the  figures  on  the 
bills.  A  certain  characteristic  air  of  self- 
sufficiency  seemed  to  fall  away  from  him 
in  that  moment.  His  voice  was  husky  as 
he  held  out  the  notes  to  Seymour : 
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'*  Seymour,  you're  the  best  fellow  I  ever 
knew,  but  I  can't  do  it.  Do  you  suppose  I 
don't  know  your  circumstances?  It  would 
be  an  outiageous  imposition." 

"Fudge!  I  haven't  the  slightest  use 
for  the  money  just  now.  Wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  if  I  kept  it.  It's  only 
a  loan.  I  shall  exact  a  fine  usury  for  it 
some  day.  Oh,  hang  it,  Dalrymple,  you 
shall  take  it!"  Straightening  himself, 
and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trousers' 
pockets,  he  put  the  matter  decisively 
aside,  saying,  in  his  usual  tone  of  easy- 
good-comradeship  :  **  Can't  we  persuade 
the  ladies  to  go  out  and  take  a  little 
supper  somewhere?  I've  been  working  on 
a  long  detail  to-day,  and  am  famished." 

They  went  into  the  room  together;  and 
Seymour,  going  straight  to  where  Janet 
sat  bowed  over  her  sewing,  coolly  relieved 
her  of  the  work,  bundling  it  into  a  clumsy 
roll  and  tossing  it  on  the  table.  Cliflfe 
viewed  this  audacious  act  with  amazement; 
and  his  surprise  was  heightened  when  he 
beheld  the  submissive  air  with  which  the 
girl  yielded  to  this  tyranny,  and  meekly 
rose  to  don  hat  and  jacket. 

Out  of  regard  for  Bohemia,  and  the  sore 
ordeals  through  which  its  inhabitants 
often  so  bravely  pass,  this  narrative  will 
not  specify  the  precise  quantity  of  roast 
chicken  and  mince-pie  consumed  by  this 
little  party  that  night;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  public  what  a  prodigious 
appetite  Tom  Seymour  developed,  nor  yet 
how  recklessly  he  defied  the  others  to  keep 
up  with  him.  But  on  the  way  home,  as 
they  passed  into  the  shadow  of  the  Safe 
Deposit  Building,  a  confidential  talk  which 
began  between  brother  and  sister  encour- 
aged Seymour  and  Janet  to  pair  off*  and 
fall  a  little  behind;  and  a  sudden  tremor 
shook  Janet's  form,  while  a  gasping  sob, 
that  was  half  a  laugh,  burst  from  her  lips. 

''Why,  Miss  Janet!" 

The  girl  answered  with  a  little  laugh: 

''It  is  so  absurd!  I  wonder  what  people 
•thought   to   see   me   eating  away  like  a 


famished  Guinea-pig.  And  I  know  the 
waiter  was  scandalized.  But  I  was  so 
hungry  !  Do  you  know,  I  hadn't  had 
enough  to  eat  for  two  weeks  ? ' ' 

They  had  come  to  the  glass  front  of  the 
basement,  where  the  great  safe  stood, 
guarded  by  bronze  figures  in  armor.  He 
took  her  by  the  shoulder — for  he  was  not 
a  man  of  manners — and  turned  her  around, 
so  that  the  light  from  the  blazing  burners 
fell  full  upon  her  face.  He  saw  then  how 
the  rounded,  childish  outlines  had  lost 
their  full,  fresh  curves,  and  how  the 
dimples  had  grown  to  hollows   of  late. 

"Janet  Duncan!  Promise  me  on  this 
very  spot  that  you  will  never  let  matters 
come  to  such  a  preposterous  pass  again. 
Promise  that  you  will  let  me  know  first," 
he  demanded. 

The  girl  shrank  back,  alarmed  by  his 
fierce  tone  and  savage  manner;  then  raised 
her  small  figure  to  its  full  height,  and 
was  about  to  dart  a  look  of  scornful 
resentment  at  him,  when  something  in 
his  face  disarmed  and  abashed  her. 

"I  promise,"  she  said,  feeling  herself 
fast  drifting  away,  a  willing  captive  to 
this  stronger  will. 

They  became  conscious  that  the  blue- 
coated  officer  in  the  basement  had  ceased 
his  steady  pace,  and,  advancing  to  the 
window,  was  regarding  them  with  curiosity 
not  unmixed  with  suspicion.  Janet  caught 
Tom's  arm,  with  a  little  cry  of  dismay ; 
but  that  erratic  individual,  who  knew 
everybody  and  was  known  by  everybody, 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  raised  his  hat 
to  the  officer,  and,  bending  over  the  iron 
railing  which  guarded  the  area,  remarked: 

"All  right,  Bachelder.  Just  looked 
around  to  see  if  you  were  taking  good 
care  of  that  little  deposit  of  mine." 

The  officer,  recognizing   him,  grinned 
appreciatively,  and  resumed  his   monoto-  .j 
nous  round. 

Seymour  invited  Dalrymple  to  take  a 
little  stroll  that  evening  before  retiring. 
During  this  walk  some  plain  truths  were 
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spoken  by  Seymour  to  the  younger  man, 
and  received  by  the  latter  in  the  most 
amiable  spirit.  Something  of  their  tenor 
may  be  judged  from  a  vigorous  remark 
made  by  Dalrymple  as  they  paused  beside 
the  fountain  which  marks  the  intersection 
of  Montgomery  Avenue  with  Kearny  St. 

*'If  I  had  a  son,  and,  after  giving  him 
good  advantages,  he  failed  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world,  I  should  almost  regard 
it  as  a  merciful  deed  if  some  one  were  to 
tie  a  stone  around  the  rascaPs  neck  and 
push  him  off  from  one  of  the  wharves.'* 

A  man  who  had  been  lounging  in  the 
shadow  of  the  fountain  gave  a  smothered 
groan  at  these  words,  and  slunk  off  across 
the  street.  The  two  friends  looked  after 
him,  and  exchanged  significant  glances. 
The  midnight  loafer  was  Paul  Graham, 
Seymour's  thriftless  brother-in-law. 

*'I  sometimes  think  I  made  a  mistake 
in  not  throwing  myself,  in  the  outset, 
into  the  right  crowd  of  men,'*  said  Dal- 
rymple, a  little  later.  **Not  that  I  haven't 
hugely  enjoyed  the  society  in  the  Cave, 
and  received  any  amount  of  benefit  from 
the  men  I  meet  there.  But  if  I  had 
permitted  my  name  to  be  proposed  at  the 
Bohemian  Club — " 

** Dalrymple,"  said  Seymour,  seriously, 
**  unless  you  have  considerable  money 
to  throw  around,  let  me  advise  you  to 
deny  yourself  the  pleasure  of  belonging 
to  the  Bohemian  Club." 

**  But  I  thought  it  was  the  regular 
thing  to  become  a  member — for  a  man 
following  a  profession  like  yours  or  mine. 
What  does  the  name  mean,  anyhow?" 

*'It  used  to  mean  that  a  member  was 
either  following  the  drama,  art  or  litera- 
ture for  a  livelihood,  or  else  was  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  fellows  who  did  so ; 
but  the  day  for  that  has  gone  by.  The 
Club  nowadays  is  largely  composed  of 
rich  men  and  rich  men's  sons.  There  are 
a  few  of  the  old  members  left ;  but  they 
form  a  close  communion,  and  you  don't 
absolutely  need  to  belong  to  the  Club  to 


become  acquainted  with  them ;  and  it 
doesn't  by  any  means  follow  that  they 
will  take  you  in  because  you  are  a  member 
of  the  Club.  And  it's  rather  an  expensive 
thing  to  keep  up  with  the  new  men." 

*'  Then  I  think  I  shall  have  to  get  on 
without  the  Bohemian  Club,"  said  Cliffe. 

"I  think  you  can  get  on  without 
it,"  answered  his  friend.  ^'The  value  of 
such  organizations  to  men  of  our  kind  is 
lost  as  soon  as  they  become  unwieldy  in 
numbers  and  virtually  unrestricted  in 
membership.  It's  a  delightful  place  to 
spend  an  hour  or  an  evening,  but  it  is 
scarcely  the  place  a  man  would  seek 
whose  head  is  filled  with  plans  for  work.'* 

As  the  young  men  reached  the  doorway 
of  Aladdin's  Cave,  a  voice  hailed  them. 

* '  Boys,  I  want  you  to  come  around  to 
Harmony  Hall  to-morrow  night.  I'm 
going    to    run    for    the    nomination    of 

Assemblyman  in  the District,  and  I 

want  you  to  stand  by  me." 

**  Certainly  we  will,"  said  Seymour, 
recognizing  their  fellow  -  lodger.  *' But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this.  Major 
Romney?  I  didn't  know  you  were  in 
politics.'* 

*'No  more  did  I,"  replied  the  Major^ 
confidentially;  **  although  I've  written 
enough  on  the  subject,  on  both  sides,  to 
fill  a  volume  of  Congressional  Records. 
It  seems  that  a  lot  of  unscrupulous  rascals 
have  got  hold  of  the  District,  and  are 
trying  to  push  some  big  jobs  through  the 
legislature.  Some  of  the  better  class  of  citi- 
zens want  me  to  run,  and  I've  consented. " 

'*  Running  for  office!  A  Bohemian  of 
Bohemians!"  commented  Seymour,  gaily. 
*'rm  afraid  it  is  inconsistent." 

*' Bohemia  is  everything  that  is  incon- 
sistent," stoutly  insisted  the  Major. 
*'And  if  you  have  any  further  doubts 
of  it,  Seymour,  I'll  prove  it  to  you.  I 
have  written  the  speech  of  the  opposing 
candidate. ' ' 

' '  Great  Scott !  How  did  he  come  to 
ask  you  to  do  that?" 


I 

B  *'0h,  that  was  before  I  had  any  thought 
W  of  running!  He  is  a  dashing  young  fellow, 
^  with  quite  a  gifc  for  oratory,  but  with  no 
corresponding  intellectual  development, — 
you  know  the  sort.  It  was  fifty  dollars  in 
my  pocket,  and  I  took  the  job.  I  confess 
I  was  confounded  when  they  proposed  I 
should  run  against  him ;  but  I  compro- 
mised my  scruples  by  deciding  to  speak 
extempore.  McGillivrae  has  the  advan- 
tage of  my  best-studied  wit.  I  shall  deny 
myself  all  but  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  But  I  shall  take  pains  to  secure 
my  pay  from  him  before  the  ball  opens 
to-morrow  night." 

The  young  men  roared  with  laughter  at 
this  exposition  of  the  Major's  sentiments. 
'*Be  sure  and  be  on  hand,  boys,"  was 
his  parting  injunction.  **I  don't  want  to 
take  any  unfair  advantage  of  mine  enemy ; 
but,  armed  as  he  is  with  the  best  products 
of  my  brain,  I  may  need  support  when 
my  turn  comes.  A  little  judicious  applause 
sometimes  works  wonders  in  loosening 
one's   tongue." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Among  My  Lilies. 


^  GUARDED  once  a  lily-plant  until  it  gave 
^-^  A  peerless  blossom  to  my  grateful  care  ; 
Upon  its  tall  green  stem  I  saw  it  proudly  wave, 
And  every  day  my  lily  grew  more  fair. 

Alas!  a  morning  dawned  that  found  my  lily 
flower 
With  snowy  chalice  turned,  as  though  to 
pour 
Its  lingering  sweetness  for  me  to  its  latest 
hour, — 
Its  broken  stem  could  raise  itself  no  more. 

I  chid  the  careless  hand  that  caused  my  heart 

this  grief ; 

And  when  there  bloomed  another  lily  white, 

I  looked  within  its  snowy  cup,  and  found 

relief. 

The  while  I  guarded  it  by  day  and  night. 


But  care  was  vain,  and  nothing  that  my  love 
could  do 
Might  check  a  darksome  stain  that  subtly 
spread 
Across  my  flower,  until  it  brown  and  withered 
grew,— 
My  once  pure  lily  was  far  worse  than  dead. 

Ah!   mothers,  ye  who  grieve  with  hot  and 
bitter  tears 
Because   God's    hand  hath   broken    your 
white  flower, 
He  knew  that  had  your  lily  bloomed  through 
after  years, 
You    might  have   mourned  its    withered 
heart  this  hour. 


"I 


A  Missionary's  Experience. 


T  is  some  years  since  the  events  I  am 
about  to  relate  happened,"  Father 
Clifibrd  said,  speaking  slowly.  '*!  had  just 
returned  from  Australia ;  and  I  found  the 
work  •  in  Whitechapel,  London,  no  less 
arduous  than  in  Queensland, — indeed,  of 
the  two,  the  life  in  the  Colonies  was  the 
more  agreeable  to  me." 

The  missionary  paused,  as  if  in  thought; 
and  the  young  priest  to  whom  the  words 
were  addressed  did  not  speak.  Father 
CliSbrd  was  giving  a  "mission";  and  the 
curate  of  Dhune,  knowing  that  the  time 
at  Father  Clifford's  disposal  was  short, 
allowed  him  to  tell  his  story  without  inter- 
ruption or  remark. 

*'I  presume  you  know  little  of  a  priest's 
work  in  such  places,"  he  said,  in  a  moment 
or  two ;  * '  but  you  know  enough  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  class  of  people  a  priest 
meets.  There  "^as  among  my  flock  one 
man— an  Irishman,  too,  alas! — well  known 
for  the  wild,  irregular  life  he  led.  His 
wife,  poor   soul !    had   managed   to   keep 


*  The  narrator  is  a  well-known  missionary  in 
Ireland  and  the  Colonies.  The  narrative  is  given 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  proper 
names  only  being  changed. — M.  R. 
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one  faint  spark  of  faith  alive  through 
all  the  events  of  a  sinful  and  stormy 
career ;  and  it  was  from  her  I  first  heard 
of  her  husband's  dissolute  life.  James 
Daly  was  not  an  uneducated  man,  but 
rather  the  reverse;  so  that,  when  I  chanced 
to  find  him  sober,  he  could  talk  fluently 
and  intelligently  on  many  subjects.  Dur- 
ing our  first  meetings  I  allowed  him  to 
lead  the  conversation ;  and,  as  I  never 
mentioned  religion  to  him,  we  became 
almost  friendly.  When,  after  a  while, 
I  broached  the  subject,  I  was  shortly 
answered;  but  for  all  that  I  did  not  despair 
of  reclaiming  him,  and  managed  to  visit 
regularly  the  wretched  rooms  he  called 
home.  Mrs.  Daly,  at  least,  was  glad  to  see 
me,  and  often  spoke  of  *Jim.' 

'"He's  not  strong,*  she  would  say; 
*an',0  Father,  I  sometimes  fear  that  he 
will  be  taken  sudden!  All  his  people 
died  without  much  warnin\* 

**I  myself  had  noticed  that  Daly's 
appearance  had  altered  for  the  worse; 
and,  indeed,  one  could  hardly  wonder  at 
that;  for  he  was  seldom  sober.  But  he 
only  laughed  at  any  comment  or  inquiries 
concerning  his  health,  till  one  day  at 
noon  when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
him  at  home. 

*'  *Are  you  taking  a  holiday?'  I  asked, 
entering  the  room,  where  he  lay  on  an 
old  sofa, 

*"No,  Father;  but  I  have  a  confounded 
headache.' 

*'Well,  I  am  glad  to  catch  sight  of  you, 
anyhow.  Do  you  know  that  the  Passionist 
Fathers  are  giving  a  mission  in  our 
church?' 

'"I  have  heard  that,'  he  answered, 
sullenly. 

'"Will  you  not  attend  the  mission, 
Daly?'  I  began. 

' ' '  No,  I  won' t ;  and  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter — wait, '  seeing  I  was  about  to  speak. 
*  If  I  ever  go  to  confession  to  any  priest, 
it  will  be  to  yourself,  Father  Clifibrd.' 

'"Very  well,'  I  said,  gladly.    'And  why 


not  now?     Mind,  Daly,  you   are   worse, 
much  worse  than  you  suppose.' 

'"Are  you  a  doctor,  too?'  he  inquired, 
with  an  incredulous  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"'One  doesn't  require  much  medical 
knowledge  to  see  that  you  are  very  ill. 
Listen,  Daly:  for  God's  sake,  for  your  own 
soul's  sake,  make  your  confession.' 

"'Not  now,  I  tell  you.  Father, — not 
now.' 

' ' '  When,  then  ?*  Come,  fix  the  time 
yourself. ' 

"He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  then, 
with  a  mocking  smile,  replied : 

"  ' To-morrow  morning  at  three  o'clock. ' 
I  manifested  no  surprise,  and  he  added: 
'At  that  hour  exactly.' 

'"All  right,'  I  said;  'and  I  hope  you 
are  not  trying  to  deceive  me.' 

"It  was  an  unusual  and  inconvenient 
hour  to  fix;  but  I  determined  to  be  at  his 
side  in  good  time.  Indeed,  so  restless  and 
excited  was  I  that  by  half-past  two  I  was 
at  his  door ;  and  as  I  raised  my  hand  to 
knock,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Mrs.  Daly  appeared. 

'"He  is  dead.  Father,— O  God  have 
mercy,  he  is  dead ! ' 

'"Not  James?' 

' ' '  Yes,  yes.  Only  a  few  minutes  ago  he 
woke  me,  saying  he  must  be  away  before 
you  would  come.  He  wanted  a  drink;, 
and  while  I  \vas  getting  it,  he  fell  back 
dead. ' 

' '  Yes,  James  Daly  was  dead — of  heart 
disease,  the  doctor  said.  After  a  little  time, 
sick  at  heart  myself,  I  left  the  place. 

"The  morning  was  breaking  over  the 
city,  but  there  were  no  stragglers  abroad. 
Before  I  had  gone  far  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  some  one  speak  my  name.  I 
turned,  and  quite  close  to  me  stood  a  lady 
of  most  unusual  beauty.  She.  was  richly 
dressed,  and  spoke  in  tones  singularly 
sweet.  I  was  too  astonished  to  speak.  At 
no  time  are  women  such  as  she  to  be 
met  with  in  Whitechapel,  and  my  amaze- 
ment at  seeing  her  there  at  that  hour  in 
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the  day  prevented  me  from  replying 
when  she  addressed  me.  She  waited  for 
no  reply,  however,  but  mentioned  a  certain 
house  and  street  and  a  woman's  name. 

*''That  woman  is  dying.  Go  at  once.' 

* '  Involuntarily  I  turned  in  the  direction 
named ;  and  when  I  turned  again  to  speak 
to  the  lady,  she  had  disappeared. 

*' '  She  must  have  gone  down  some  alley 
near, '  I  said  to  myself;  ^  but  how  suddenly ! 
In  God's  name  I'll  seek  the  place  at  once.' 

*'So  I  did,  and,  with  some  difi&culty, 
found  it.  Entering  a  room  bare  and  dilap- 
idated, I  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a  heap 
of  rags  in  one  corner.  Approaching  nearer, 
I  saw  the  figure  of  a  woman  stretched  on 
a  handful  of  straw,  and  covered  only  by  a 
few  tattered  garments. 

"*My  poor  woman,'  I  said,  'you  are 
very  ill.' 

*'She  looked  at  me  with  wild,  eager 
eyes,  but  did  not  speak. 

***Have  you  been  long — '  I  began. 

' ' '  Are  you  a  priest  ? '  she  broke  in, 
trying  vainly  to  struggle  fo  a  sitting 
position. 

***Yes.' 

"'Then,  for  God's  sake,  leave  this 
place — this  hell !   Go,  go ! ' 

"'But  don't  you  want  me?' 

"'No,  no!  Want  you!'  She  laughed 
bitterly. 

"'Are  you  a  Catholic?'  I  asked. 

"'I  was,'  she  responded,  shortly. 

"  'Then, poor  soul,  will  you  not  make 
your  peace  with  God?' 

'"Peace!  There  is  no  peace  for  such 
as  I.    I  deserve  hell.    Peace — ' 

' ' '  There  is  peace  and  pardon  for  all. ' 

' ' '  No,  no,  no  !  There  is  no  pardon  for 
me — none !  Why,  for  thirty  years  I  have 
sinned  —  sinned  as  you  can  not  know  ! 
In  all  these  years  I  have  never  prayed — 
not  once.' 

' ' '  Never  prayed  I '  I  repeated,  mechan- 
ically. 

' ' '  Never — well,  hardly  at  all.  I  did  dare 
to  say  a  "Hail  Mary"  now  and  then.' 


"  'And  Mary  will  pray  for  you  now.' 

"She  threw  up  her  shrivelled  hands 
with  a  despairing  gesture. 

"  'Will  you  go?  Why  do  you  stay  here 
to  torture  me?  I  don't  want  you.  I  did 
not  send  for  you.   Oh,  go  away — go!' 

"'But  you  did  send  for  me.' 

'"It  is  a  lie,— I  did  not!' 

'"For  some  priest,  then,'  I  answered, 
wonderingly. 

"  'No.  Whom  would  I  send?' 

"'Are  you  sure?' 

'"I'll  swear  so  if  you  like.  Will  you 
go  away?' 

"'No.  Listen.'  And  I  told  her,  in  a 
few  words,  of  James  Daly's  death,  and  of 
the  lady  who  had  sent  me  to  her. 

' ' '  Who  was  she  ? '    she  asked. 

"  'God's  Mother,  I  do  believe,'  I  said, 
solemnly. 

"She  gave  a  great,  tearless  sob. 

'"Say  that  again.  Father.' 

'"I  do  say  it, — I  do  believe  that  our 
Blessed  Lady  has  had  the  pity  on  you 
which  you  will  not  have  on  yourself.' 

'"Oh,  if  I  could  think  that,  I  might 
hope  that  God  would  forgive  me  if  she 
were  to  ask  Him." 

' '  '  God  will  forgive  you, '  I  replied. 
'Remember  His  own  promises.' 

'"If  I  could  think  so!'  she  sobbed. 
'P  Father,  help  me!  I  will  make  my 
confession. ' 

"So  she  did  and  I  had  her  removed 
to  a  home,  where  she  lingered  for  three 
days.  She  died  thoroughly  penitent  and 
hopeful;  and  to-day,  I  trust,  she  prays  for 
me  in  heaven.  The  messenger?  I  am 
convinced  it  was  no  mortal  ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  heart  tells  me  it  was  the 
Refuge  of  Sinners,  who  is  never  invoked 
in  vain." 


It  is  remarkable  how  few  impolite 
people  a  true  gentleman  meets.  Two  or 
three  in  a  lifetime.  When  a  man  is  contin- 
ually meeting  with  rude  persons,  he  is 
no  gentleman. 
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Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


IN    PRIMROSE   TIME. 

THE  crocuses  were  up.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  it.  They  were  glowing  in  six 
clumps,  unafraid  of  the  possible  blizzard. 
The  Critic  called  them  *' golden"  ;  but 
the  Young  Editor,  who  knows  Ruskin  by 
heart,  declared  against  this.  Ruskin,  he 
said,  insists  that  no  great  poet  ought  to 
be  false  to  nature.  The  crocuses  are  really 
saffron,  and  therefore  to  call  them  golden 
is  to  be  false  to  nature;  and  he  recalled 
that  other  line  about  the  *' cruel,  crawling 
foam,"  to  which  Ruskin  objects — because 
no  foam  is  really  *' cruel."  But  the 
Student,  who  had  come  down  to  spend  his 
birthday,  objected  to  this.  He  even  had 
the  boldness  to  say  that  Ruskin^s  taste  in 
poetry  was  bad,  and  that  he  was  as  much 
of  a  Philistine  as  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell, 
who  would  have  his  primrose  only  a 
primrose  and  nothing  more. 

**L/Ook  at  that  sunset,"  said  the  Student, 
who  had  lately  written  his  first  sonnet. 
*'  It  is  not  purple,  but  we  call  it  purple  ;  it 
is  not  gold,  but  we  call  it  gold, — who  on 
earth  can  describe  it  in  words?  3^he  poets 
can  only  get  near  such  a  description — " 

*'  Speaking  of  primroses,"  said  the 
Critic,  dreamily,  "I  think  that  one  of  the 
best  salads  I  ever  ate  was  of  primroses; 
they  are  much  better  than  young  dande- 
lion leaves." 

The  Student  turned  away  in  disgust, 
while  the  Critic  continued  : 

*'One  may  dwell  on  such  things,  now 
that  the  time  of  fasting  is  over.  The 
relations  between  Christianity  and  cook- 
ing are  not  so  strained  as  some  modern 
ascetics  imagine.  If  there  were  more 
Christianity  in  the  cooks,  humanity  would 
be  more  inclined  to  cheerfulness  and  to 
charity.   I  have  always  sympathized  with 


that  good  woman  who  on  being  presented 
to  the  emaciated  Cardinal  Manning,  cried, 
out :  *  God  forgive  his  cook  ! '  It  is  very 
hard  to  forgive  some  of  the  cooks.  My 
theory  is  that  the  better  Christian  a  woman, 
is,  the  better  her  cooking  will  be." 

The  I<ady  of  the  House  protested 
against  this;  she  really  did  not  see  what 
Christianity  had  to  do  with  cookery. 

**In  the  Middle  Ages,"  said  the  Con- 
servative, *'when  women  were  brought  up 
to  read  their  Books  of  Hours  only,  and  to> 
attend  to  their  household  duties,  life  wa^ 
more  cheerful,  men  were  stronger;  and, 
though  there  was  not  such  a  variety  of 
food,  the  housewife  looked  on  her  duty  in 
the  preparation  of  it  as  almost  a  religious 
obligation. 

*'True,"  said  the  Critic.  ''The  only 
passage  I  remember  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
mediaeval  romances  is  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  sweetbreads  stewed  with  cream  in 
a  silver  pan,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
Conservative  is  right.  I  hold  that  some  of 
our  modem  Christians  go  about  with  their 
heads  too  high  in  the  air;  they  forget  the 
common,  daily  duties  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  what  their  duties  ought  to  be.  Our 
priests  have  paid  their  respects  time  and 
again  to  the  women  who  run  out  to  daily 
Mass  and  neglect  their  husband's  break- 
fast; they  have  never  been  uncertain  in 
their  utterance  as  to  the  connection 
between  Christianity  and  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  But  while  we  recognize  the 
value  of  fasting  in  the  spiritual  life,  we 
do  not  recognize  the  value  of  food  suffi- 
ciently as  a  factor  in  the  cheerfulness  of 
ordinary  life.  We  all  know  that  the  hun- 
gry man  will  give  way.  to  bad  temper 
and  take  to  drink  more  quickly  than  the 
well-fed  man." 

"Then,"  said  the  Scientist,  with  some 
sarcasm,  "you  would  make  food  the  basis 
of  all  the  virtues,  and  add  proficiency  in 
cooking  to  the  Seven  Gifts.  Dante's 
Hell—" 

' '  Dante^s  Hell, ' '  said  the.Critic,  ' '  should 
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have  been  filled  with  cooks  ;  but  I 
suppose  he  includes  them  among  the 
murderers.  Dante  himself  was  a  dyspeptic. 
If  Madonna  Gemma,  his  wife,  had  had 
more  skill  in  the  preparation  of  his 
spaghetti,  his  Paradise  would  have  been 
as  interesting  as  his  Infernal  Regions, 
and  he  would  not  have  plunged  Pope 
Celestine  into  flames  for  crimes  which,  he 
never  committed.  Seriously,  the  fact  that 
the  Church  so  wisely,  from  all  points  of 
view,  lays  so  much  stress  on  fasting  as  a 
means  of  mortification,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  commemoration,  ought  to  cause  nlany 
of  us  to  remember  that  the  liver  plays  an 
important  part  in  life;  and  that  the  liver 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  stomach, 
and  the  stomach  on  the  kind  of  food  that 
is  put  into  it.'* 

'*  The  drink  habit,  both  among  men 
and  women,  in  the  tenement  houses,  is 
largely  the  result  of  bad  cooking  and  bad 
food,"  said  the  Host.  "If  the  French  at 
home  do  not  drink  to  excess,  it  is  largely 
because  they  are  a  nation  of  good  cooks. ' ' 

' '  Exactly, ' '  answered  the  Critic.  ' '  If  the 
Total  Abstinence  people  could  contrive 
to  improve  the  cooks  of  the  country, 
there  would  be  fewer  desolate  homes.  Bad 
cooking  encourages  a  taste  for  alcoholic 
stimulants.  We  can't  expect  constant  mir- 
acles; and,  with  all  reverence,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  requires  much  more  grace 
from  God  to  keep  a  badly  fed  or  dyspeptic 
man  from  sins  of  rash  judgment  and 
detraction  than  one  of  the  sleek,  smooth 
kind,  whom  Caesar  loved.  As  to  the  drink- 
ing habit,  which,  as  most  of  us  know, 
rests  on  physical  grounds  as  well  as  weak- 
ness of  will,  I  should  propose  to  cure  it 
by  good  cooking ;  there  would  be  fewer 
broken  hearts  among  mothers  and  wives 
if  they  would  remember  that  the  lack  of 
carefully  prepared  food  often  drives  thdr 
sons  and  husband  to  the  solace  of  whiskey 
or  beer.  You  may  smile,"  said  the  Critic 
to  the  Conservative ;  '*but  if  the  wives  of 
workingmen  would  give  more   attention 


to  cooking  and  less  to  gossip,  they  would 
be  happier ;  and  the  beer  habit  would 
cease  to  be  the  threatening  shadow  it  is. 
Total  Abstainers  would  be  more  frequent, 
and  temperance  riile  more  completely. 
Then,"  he  added, turning  to  the  Scientist — 

"And  though  the  ribbons  in  a  bright  procession 
Go  toward  the  chapel's  chime, 
Good  priest,  there'd  be  but  few  sins  for  confession 
In  primrose  time." 


A  Prayer  of  Faith  and  Its  Answer. 


IN  spite  of  rules  and  criteria,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  a  miracle  and  a  grace,  as  these 
words  are  employed  in  mystic  theology. 
Those  who  have  studied  closely  the 
process  of  canonization  have,  doubtless, 
been  impressed  with  this  fact ;  for  others, 
we  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  it 
than  the  following  incident,  related  by  a 
friend  in  England: 

**  There  is  an  old  Irish  hawker  here 
who,  though  she  is  by  no  means  a  saint,  is 
nevertheless  a  woman  of  faith  and  prayer. 
Some  time  ago  she  was  returning  with  her 
pack  late  on  Saturday  night;  and,  in  her 
anxiety  to  get  home,  she  took  a  short  cut 
across  a  stretch  of  greensward — dignified 
by  the  name  of  Hhe  Downs,' — which  lay 
between  the  village  where  she  was  hawk- 
ing and  her  cottage.  No  one  could  have 
convinced  her  of  the  possibility  of  her 
missing  the  little  wicket  gate  which 
opened  out  into  the  highroad  to  S . 

"The  sharp  wind  pierced  her  through 
and  through,  and  very  soon  the  poor 
woman  sank  to  the  earth  exhausted.  She 
realized  that  she  had  lost  her  way.  She 
knew  that  no  one  would  cross  the  Downs 
at  that  hour  and  in  that  storm;  and  she 
felt  that  in  a  few  hours  she  would  be 
frozen  to  death,  and  perhaps  not  be  discov- 
ered for  a  long  time.  So,  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  she  poured  out  her  prayers  to 
Almighty  God  (in  Irish^  as  she  took  care 
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to  inform  us),  that  He  would  not  let  her 
die  in  that  lonesome  spot.  '  And  He  heard 
me  directly,'  she  said.  '  Some  one  came  and 
put  their  two  hands  under  me  arms,  and 
raised  me  from  the  ground,  and  supported 
me  to  the  wicket  gate ;  and  when  I  got 
through  into  the  high-road — they  were 
gone ! '  So  sure  was  she  that  she  had 
received  supernatural  assistance  that  she 
knelt  down  in  the  snow,  thanked  God  with 
great  fervor  of  spirit ;  and  then,  in  the 
strength  of  that  fervor,  walked  the  remain- 
ing mile  between  her  and  her  home.  She 
immediately  took  to  her  bed,  and  for 
many  weeks  was  dangerously  ill  with 
pleurisy.  Now  comes  the  strangest  part 
of  the  story. 

* '  On  the  Monday  after  her  experience 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  son,  who 
was  working  in  one  of  the  pottery  towns 
at  a  distance,  saying:  'Do  write  and  tell 
me  how  you  are.  I  had  a  horrid  dream 
on  Saturday  night  about  you.  I  dreamt  I 
saw  you  lying  in  the  snow,  and  that  you 
were  dying  like. ' ' ' 

Call  it  hypnotism,  second-sight,  telepa- 
thy, a  mere  coincidence,  or  what  you 
will ;  but  we  hold,  with  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  that  the  young  man's 
remarkable  dream  about  his  mother  seems 
*'very  like  the  Guardian  Angels  being 
busy. ' '  If  prayers  were  always  offered  with 
the  faith  and  fervor  of  that  old  woman, 
extraordinary  answers  to  them  would  be 
common  enough. 


The  Abolition  of  a  Travesty. 

IT  has  been  predicted  in  these  columns 
that  the  annual  recurrence  known 
as  Fast  Day  would,  before  many  years, 
become  as  obsolete  in  New  England  as 
the  Salem  witchcraft.  A  notable  step  in 
this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the 
legislature  of  the  grave  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  that  body  having  deemed 
it  advisable  to  do  a\^y  with  an  observ- 


ance which  long  ago  had  become  but  a 
travesty. 

This  is  the  second  conspicuous! depart- 
ure of  this  generation  from  the  usages 
of  their  forefathers  ;  the  first  being  the 
abolition  of  the  religious  services  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  State 
officers,  and  the  dismal  but  time-honored 
''Election  Sermon."  This  institution 
existed  from  the  very  first  year  of  the 
life  of  the  great  commonwealth,  and  was 
not  interrupted  even  by  the  upheaval 
known  as  the  American  Revolution. 

Fast  Day  has  now  followed  its  compan- 
ion; but  its  abolition  was,  in  a^manner, 
gradual,  —  the  legislature  only  putting 
into  legal  form  what  had  virtually  been 
accomplished  long  ago  by  the  misuse  of 
the  day.  What  was  intended  as  a  fast 
became  an  occasion  for  ungodly  junket- 
ings. There  are  persons  still  living  in 
Boston  who  retain  vivid  memories  of  the 
Fast  Day  hush,  the  total  suspension  of 
business,  the  long  sermons  to  which  unwill- 
ing children  were  forced  to  listen,  and 
the  voluminous  addresses  to  the  Almighty, 
in  which,  with  unconscious  irreverence, 
He  was  advised  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
governing  temporal  affairs.  Then  came 
the  little  rift  within  the  lute.  The  fire- 
engines —  clumsy  old  things — were  per- 
mitted to  try  their  skill  on  the  sacred 
day.  The  opening  of  the  theatres  followed  j 
and  the  natural  sequence  was  a  general 
indulgence,  ending  in  utter  lawlessness 
and  fuller  jails. 

It  has  long  been  urged  that  Good- 
Friday  should  be  the  day  proclaimed  by 
the  Government  as  a  general  fast;  and  it 
may  be,  it  must  be,  that  the  various  States 
of  that  New  England,  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  her  children  no  matter  how  far  they 
may  roam,  will  in  time  recognize  this. 
That  day,  hallowed  by  the  most  sacred 
associations  of  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  profanation, 
and  Fast  Day  would  have  a  new  meaning 
to  Puritan  minds. 
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Readings  from  Remembered  Books. 


THE  MOST  PRUDKNT  VIRGIN. 

IT  may  not  appear  at  first  sigHt  how  the 
virtue  of  prudence  is  connected  with  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  Our  I^ady's  life;  yet 
there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  we  are 
reminded  of  her  prudence  by  those  trials.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  she  is  not  only  the 
great  instance  of  the  contemplative  life,  but 
also  of  the  practical;  and  the  practical  life 
is  at  once  a  life  of  penance  and  of  prudence, 
if  it  is  to  be  well  discharged.  Now,  Mary 
was  as  full  of  external  work  and  hard 
service  as  any  Sister  of  Charity  at  this  day. 
Of  course  her  duties  varied  according  to  the 
seasons  of  her  life — as  a  young  maiden,  as  a 
wife,  as  a  mother,  and  as  a  widow ;  but  still 
her  life  Was  full  of  duties  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour.  As  a  stranger  in  Egypt,  she 
had  duties  toward  the  poor  heathen  among 
whom  she  was  thrown.  As  a  dweller  in 
Nazareth,  she  had  her  duties  toward  her 
kinsfolk  and  neighbors.  She  had  her  duties, 
though  unrecorded,  during  those  years  in 
which  Our  I^ord  was  preaching  and  proclaim- 
ing His  kingdom.  After  He  had  left  this 
earth,  she  had  her  duties  toward  the  Apostles, 
and  especially  toward  the  Evangelists.  She 
had  duties  toward  the  martyrs,  and  to  the  con- 
fessors in  prison;  to  the  sick,  to  the  ignorant, 
and  to  the  poor.  Afterward  she  had  to  seek 
with  St.  John  another  sind  a  heathen  country, 
where  her  happy  death  took  place.  But 
before  that  death,  how  much  must  she  have 
suffered  in  her  life  amid  an  idolatrous  popu- 
lation !  Doubtless  the  angels  screened  her 
eyes  from  the  worst  crimes  there  committed. 
Still,  she  was  full  of  duties  there,  and  in 
consequence  she  was  full  of  merit*  All  her 
acts  were  perfect. 

Now,  always  to  be  awake,  guarded,  fervent, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  act  not  only  without  sin, 
but  in  the  best  possible  way,  in  the  varying 
circumstances  of  each  day,  denotes  a  life  of 
untiring  mindfulness.  But  of  such  a  life, 
prudence  is  the  presiding  virtue.  It  is,  then, 
through  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  her  earthly 
pilgrimage  that  we  are  able  to  invoke  Mary 
as  the  Virgo  Prude^tissima. — '^Meditations 
and  Devotions ''  Cardinal  Newman. 


THE  APOSTI^B  OP  THE  ACOMAS. 
In  1629  Fray  Juan  Ramirez,  "the  Apostle 
of  Acoma,"  left  Santa  F^  alone  to  found  a 
mission  in  that  lofty  home  of  fierce  barbarians. 
An  escort  of  soldiers  was  offered  him,  but 
he  declined  it,  and  started  unaccompanied 
and  on  foot,  with  no  other  weapon  than  his 
crucifix.  Tramping  his  footsore  and  danger- 
ous way,  he  came  after  many  days  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  * '  island ' '  of  rock,  and  began 
the  ascent.  As  soon  as  the  savages  saw  a 
stranger  of  the  hated  people,  they  rallied  to 
the  brink  of  the  cliff  and  poured  down  a 
great  flight  of  arrows,  some  of  which  pierced 
his  robe.  Just  then  a  little  girl  of  Acoma,who 
was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  grew 
frightened  at  the  wild  actions  of  her  people, 
and,  losing  her  balance,  tumbled  over  the 
precipice.  By  a  strange  providence  she  fell 
but  a  few  yards,  and  landed  on  a  sandy  ledge 
near  the  Fray,  but  out  of  sight  of  her  people^ 
who  presumed  that  she  had  fallen  the  whole 
height  of  the  cliff.  Fray  Juan  climbed  to  her, 
and  carried  her  unhurt  to  the  top  of  the 
rock ;  and,  seeing  this  apparent  miracle,  the 
savages  were  disarmed,  and  received  him  as 
a  good  wizard. 

The  holy  man  dwelt  alone  there  in  Acoma 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  loved  by  the 
natives  as  a  father,  and  teaching  his  swarthy 
converts  so  successfully  that. in  time  many 
knew  their  catechism,  and  could  read  and 
write  in  Spanish.  Besides,  under  his  direction 
they  built  a  large  church  with  enormous 
labor.  When  he  died  in  1664,  the  Acomas 
from  being  the  fiercest  Indians,  had  become 
the  gentlest  in  New  Mexico,  and  were  among 
the  furthest  advanced  in  civilization.  But  a 
few  years  after  his  death  came  the  uprising 
of  all  the  Pueblos;  and  in  the  long  and 
disastrous  wars  which  followed,  the  church 
was  destroyed,  and  the  fruits  of  the  brave 
Fray's  work  largely  disappeared.  In  that 
rebellion  Fray  I,ucas  Maldonado,  who  was 
then  the  missionary  to  Acoma, was  butchered 
by  his  flock  on  the  loth  or  nth  of  August, 
1680.  In  November,  1692,  Acoma  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  the  reconqueror  of  New 
Mexico,  Diego  de  Vargas.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  it  rebelled  again;  and  in 
August,  1696,  Vargas  marched  against  it, 
but  was  unable  to  storm  the  rock.    But  by 
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■degrees  the  Pueblos  grew  to  lasting  peace 
with  the  humane  conquerors,  and  to  merit 
the  kindness  which  was  steadily  proffered 
them.  The  mission  at  Acoma  was  re-estab- 
lished about  the  year  1700;  and  there  stands 
to-day  a  huge  church  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world,  by  reason  of 
the  infinite  labor  and  patience  which  built  it. 
The  last  attempt  at  a  Pueblo  uprising  was  in 
1728  ;  but  Acoma  was  not  implicated  in 
it  at  all. 

The  strange  stone  stairway  by  which  Fray 
Juan  Ramirez  climbed  first  to  his  dangerous 
parish  in  the  teeth  of  a  storm  of  arrows,  is 
used  by  the  people  of  Acoma  to  this  day,  and 
is  still  called  by  them  el  camino  del  Padre 
(the  path  of  the  Father). — "  The  Spanish 
Pioneers y^^  Charles  F,  Lummis. 

A  LONEI.Y   ISI.AND   OF  PRAYER. 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1890  that  one 
night  I  sat  in  the  cold,  bare  gallery  at  the 
west  end  of  the  chapel  of  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse Monastery.  Over  the  rough  wooden 
balustrade,  as  I  knelt,  I  looked  down  on  the 
dim-lighted  chapel.  The  monks,  in  their  white 
woollen  robes,  with  their  white  hoods  falling 
over  their  faces,  sat  or  knelt,  each  one  in  his 
stall.  Alternating  between  chant  and  prayer 
and  reading,  the  solemn  night  service  went  on. 

I  had  been  summoned  from  the  cell  allotted 
to  me,  and  had  been  led  by  the  lay-brother 
through  vast  corridors  —  all  silent  as  the 
grave,  dimly  lit  and  icily  cold — into  the  little 
strangers'  gallery.  I  had  watched  the  brothers 
of  the  Chartreuse  gjide  in  one  by  one,  noise- 
lessly, each  carrying  a  little  lighted  lamp. 
With  the  interlude  of  the  Terror,  A.  D.  1793, 
and  the  few  years  succeeding  that  time  of 
confusion  and  dread,  had  this  solemn  vigil 
of  prayer  and  meditation  been  kept  up  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years.  The  map  of 
Europe  had  been  constructed  and  recon- 
structed; living  languages  had  become  dead — 
had  become  the  solitary  property  of  a  few 
learned  and  patient  scholars;  new  tongues 
had  grown  up;  new  nationalities  had  sprung 
into  existence;  royal  dynasties  had  risen  and 
fallen;  new  peoples  had  occupied  the  old 
seats  of  almost  forgotten  races — since  the  first 
night  of  that  long  and  monotonous  chant,  of 
that  ceaseless  prayer  of   the    white-cowled 


Fathers  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  Monastery, 
which  nestled  at  the  foot  of  those  mighty 
pine-clad  cliffs,  towering  two  or  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  solemn  city  of  silence.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  dreary,  melancholy  evening  when 
I  first  caught  sight  of  the  pointed  roofs  and 
curious  towers  of  the  great  monastery.  It 
had  been  raining  heavily  for  several  hours, 
and  the  lofty  cliffs  were  veiled  in  masses  of 
soft  grey,  feathery  clouds.  The  damp  wind 
whistled  through  the  pine  forests ;  no  other 
sound  was    heard,   nothing    living    was   to 

be  seen I  knocked  at  the  north  gate,  the 

chief  entrance  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 
A  white-robed  lay -brother  opened  it,  and 
received  me  with  some  kindly  words  of 
welcome.  Through  the  great,  silent  porch  we 
passed  into  a  wide  inner  court.  Not  a  flower, 
not  a  plant,  relieved  the  grey,  melancholy 
monotony  Two  little  fountains,  with  their 
monotonous  drip,  drip,  alone  broke  the  still- 
ness. From  the  broad  courtyard  we  passed 
into  a  wide,  chilly  corridor,  apparently  of 
endless  length,  then  into  a  hall  with  a 
welcome  wood  fire. 

I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  General 
of  the  Order,  who  always  resides  at  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  He  sent  me  a  courteous 
message  that  he  would  receive  me  early  on 
the  following  morning,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  I  was  to  receive  every  hospitality 
and  attention  which  the  laws  of  the  Order 
permitted.  An  immense  wood  fire  was  lit  in 
the  guests'  refectory,  and  a  little  cell  leading 
out  of  the  refectory  hall  was  allotted  to  me. 
The  furniture  of  my  cell  consisted  of  a  narrow 
bed,  with  its  thick  woollen  coverlets,  a  chair, 
and  a  prie-dieu.  Its  only  ornament  was  a 
rough  wooden  crucifix  over  the  prie-dieu 
A  little  window,  looking  into  a  long  and 
desolate  courtyard,  in  which  the  snow  lay 
thick  (it  was  early  in  April)  lighted  my 
chamber. 

After  the  repast,  I  told  the  lay-brother  I 
wished  to  be  present  at  the  night  service, 
and  then  retired  to  my  cell.  It  was  very  cold 
and  damp  in  my  little  narrow  sleeping- 
chamber,  in  spite  of  the  great  wood  fire 
which  burned  cheerily  in  the  neighboring 
refectory ;  so  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my 
rug,  and  slept  fitfully  for  two  or  three  hours. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  night 
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service  they  fetched  rae,  and  placed  me  in 
the  strangers'  little  gallery  overlooking  the 
chapel. 

The  time  passed  quickly  as  I  listened  to 
the  sweet,  monotonous  chant,  varied  with 
reading.  In  the  pauses  of  the  solemn  song 
I  heard  these  solitaries,  forgotten  by  the 
world,  praying  for  the  world.  "I  heard  them 
interceding  for  men  who  at  that  moment  of 
the  dark  night  were  forgetting  God  and 
truth,  purity  and  goodness.  I  heard  the 
murmur  of  the  solemn  petitions  which  had 
gone  up  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  night  after 
night  for  many  centuries, — prayers  for  the 
poor  and  the  wretched,  for  the  guilty  and  the 
crime-laden,  for  the  dying  and  the  dead;  for 
the  faint-hearted,  that  they  might  hope  again 
in  God;  for  the  light-hearted,  lest  they  might 
forget  God."  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  listened 
and  prayed  too,  that  to  these  men  thus  talk- 
ing with  the  Master  had  come,  in  the  silence 
of  their  cloistered  lives,  ttiat  whls^^er  cf  the 
Eternal,  the  ^^Vena  divini  susurri,*^  which 
taught  them  the  secret  of  the  language  of 
communion  with  God;  which  even  dictated 
the  words  of  those  earnest,  passionate  prayers 
by  which  these  solitaries  believed  they  could 
best  help  their  brothers  and  sisters  struggling 
and  suffering  in  the  world. 

At  last  the  lay-brother  begged  me  to  go 
back  to  my  cell.  He  said  I  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  cold,  damp  air  of  the  chapel ; 
and  if  I  stayed  longer,  it  would  be  dangerous. 
With  real  reluctance  I  went  back  with  him ; 
and  when  I  stood  again  before  the  refectory 
fire,  I  felt  how  thoroughly  chilled  I  was  with 
my  night's  oris 3ns.  However,  I  soon  slept; 
and  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  none  the 
worse. ... 

Some  six  times  has  the  great  house  been 
destroyed:  once  by  an  avalanche,  once  sacked 
and  ruined  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  four  times  it  has  been  the 
prey  of  a  disastrous  fire.  The  present  monas- 
tery is  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old,  but  it  almost  exactly  reproduces  a  much 
older  house.  It  contains  long,  bare  corri- 
dors leading  to  ample  accommodation  for 
representatives  from  the  Carthusian  houses 
founded  in  every  part  of  Europe, — once 
numbering  two  hundred  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty,  now,  alas  !  mostly  suppressed  and 


ruined.  Their  priors,  yearly,  with  certain  or 
the  brothers  of  their  houses,  meet  in  solemn 
conclave  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse. 

The  ordinary  dwellers  in  this  city  of 
silence  consist  of  thirty -six  Fathers,  twenty- 
five  lay-brothers,  and  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  servants ;  many  of  them,  save  in  the 
guest  season,  probably  have  work  in  the 
farms,  liqueur  distillery,  and  other  depend- 
encies of  the  house.  There  is  a  fine  chapter- 
room,  several  council-chambers,  and  a  really 
noble  library.  The  two  churches,  or  chapels, 
are  studiedly  plain  and  unadorned.  The 
stranger,  as  he  passes  through  the  seemingly 
interminable  corridors  —  silent,  apparently 
untenanted,  white  and  cold, — can  scarcely 
repress  a  shudder  as  he  contrasts  his  life,  with 
its  many  interests,  enjoyments,  excitements, 
with  the  austere  and  silent  existence  of  these 
men,  who  have  buried  themselves  in  this 
remote  and  changeless  solitude. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
monastery  is  the  cloister  and  its  immediate 
surroundings.  The  cells — or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  houses — of  the  thirty-six 
monks,  or  Fathers,  open  directly  into  these 
cloisters.  Each  cell  is  now  filled,  and  I  was 
informed  there  were  many  waiting  for  a 
vacant  cell.  Each  cell,  or  house,  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  stands  alone,  a  little  plot  of 
garden  separating  it  from  its  neighbor.  Each 
door,  following  the  old  practice  of  the  solita- 
ries of  the  Thebaid,  is  marked  with  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet;  and  also  with  an  inscription, 
selected  usually  from  the  Bible,  the  '  *  Imita- 
tion," or  a  well-known  Father.  By  each  door 
there  is  a  small  sliding  shutter,  in  which 
is  placed  the  daily  allowance  of  food,  and 
anything  else  they  may  have  special  need  of. 
Should  they  require  aught,  they  place  a 
written  memorandum,  specifying  their  want, 
in  the  opening  by  the  shutter,  and  it  is  at 
once  supplied  to  them. 

No  brother  monk,  no  friend  in  the 
cloistered  community,  ever  passes  through 
the  barred  door  of  the  Chartreuse  Father's 
house.  The  monk  comes  through  it  to  certain 
of  the  daily  services,  and  on  Sundays  and 
festival  days  to  the  common  refectory,  and 
once  in  the  week  to  the  public  work  {spatia- 
menium);  but  when,  after  the  service  or 
the  silent  Sunday  or  festival  meal,  he  crosses 
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his  threshold,  he  is  absolutely  alone.  I  was 
permitted  to  inspect  one  of  the  houses.  The 
monk  was  temporarily  absent  from  his  little 
home  —  administering,  I  believe,  the  last 
rites  to  a  dying  brother.  I  passed  the  door ; 
within,  on  the  ground-floor,  is  a  little  gallery, 
or  exercise  hall,  where  the  solitary  paces  up 
and  down  during  the  long  months  of  winter 
and  of  snow,  when  his  own  patch  of  garden 
ground  is  inaccessible.  The  garden,  which  he 
cultivates  himself,  is  very  small  and  cramped; 
in  some  cases  it  is  exquisitely  neat,  in  others 
comparatively  neglected.  It  is  really  the 
Chartreuse  Father's  sole  recreation.  Another 
room  on  the  ground-floor  he  uses  to  chop  his 
wood  in.  The  wood  is  abundantly  supplied 
to  each  monk  in  large,  rough  logs. 

Up  a  rough  flight  of  stairs,  or  rather  of 
steps,  the  real  dwelling-place  is  reached — 
the  home  where  the  Chartreuse  Father  spends 
so  many  lonely  hours.  It  is  divided  generally 
into  two  chambers.  The  one  is  little  more 
than  an  ante-room,  with  usually  a  very 
small  study-room  cut  ofi"  from  it.  The  second 
chamber  contains  a  kind  of  cupboard,  which 
holds  the  comfortless-looking  bed,  with  the 
rough  blanket-rugs  which  form  the  bedding 
of  this  austere  Order.  By  the  bedside  are 
a  little  chair  and  prie-dieu  and  crucifix, 
where  so  many  of  the  Church  offices  are  said 
by  the  lonely  monk ;  for  it  is  only  three  of 
the  services  that  he  says  in  the  public  chapel 
of  the  monastery.  The  study  is  the  small  room 
taken  from  the  ante-chamber.  Again,  in  this 
little  corner  of  his  quiet  home,  the  furniture 
is  of  the  scantiest,  simplest  description — a 
table,  a  rough  desk,  and  a  few  shelves  against 
the  wall  filled  with  the  books  for  daily  use. 

The  night  service  we  have  spoken  of 
is  the  longest  and  most  remarkable  in  their 
daily  routine:  it  lasts  never  less  than  two 
hours,  often  on  festal  days  three  hours  and 
over.  The  Fathers  say  this  is  their  happiest 
time, — singing,  praying,  reading,  in  God's 
holy  sanctuary,  in  the  deep  hush  and  awful 
shadows  of  night, — a  time  when  the  world 
forgets  God,  or  too  often  sins  against  Him. 
They  say  these  solemn  hours  win  for  the  soul 
a  joy  indescribable,  a  peace  so  profound  that 
no  price  is  too  great  to  pay  for  it.  They  tell 
us  how  quickly  the  night  hours  pass  when 
they  are  thus  busied. 


The  solitude  is  broken  only  on  Sundays 
and  festal  days,  when  the  Fathers  of  the 
house  take  their  principal  meal  together  in 
the  refectory;  but  on  these  occasions  they 
never  speak.  The  silence  is  broken  only  once 
a  week,  when  the  daily  routine  is  interrupted 
by  a  long  walk  which  the  Fathers  take 
together. 

The  number  of  Fathers  of  the  Order  in  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  is  limited  to  thirty-six — 
the  number  of  cells,  or  separate  little  dwell- 
ings. This  number  is  never  exceeded,  and 
the  entrance  into  the  famous  company  is 
rigidly  guarded.  The  postulant  is  first  re- 
ceived by  the  master  of  novices,  who  begins 
his  duties  by  washing  the  feet  of  the  new- 
comer. He  then,  after  due  examination, 
presents  him  with  a  great  black  cloak,  which 
he  always  wears,  when  not  in  the  cell,  during 
his  probation.  This  lasts  a  month,  or  perhaps 
more,  under  certain  circumstances.  He  then 
commences  his  formal  novitiate.  This  lasts  a 
year,  sometimes  longer.  He  is  next  presented 
to  the  chapter,  who  formally  vote  for  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  the  novice.  If  the 
vote  is  in  his  faver,  he  is  vested  in  the 
Carthusian  habit.  But  he  does  not  take  his 
solemn,  lifelong  vows  until  four  years  after 
this  ceremony. 

The  final  profession  is  a  great  solemnity ; 
it  takes  place  during  High  Mass.  The  monk 
who  is  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  world 
leaves  his  stall,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
thrice  chants:  "O  my  God,  receive  me  as 
Thou  hast  promised,  and  I  shall  henceforth 
live  the  true  life !  O  God,  let  me  never  be 
confounded ! ' '  Then  he  kneels  down  before 
each  of  the  Fathers,  and  says:  "My  Father, 
pray  for  me."  Then  he  receives  the  rest  of 
the  habit  which  hitherto  he  had  not  worn,  and 
takes  the  solemn,  binding  oath ;  he  proceeds 
to  kiss  the  altar,  and  to  lay  upon  it  the 
writing  of  his  solemn  profession,  signed,  not 
with  his  name — he  has  no  longer  any, — but 
with  a  cross ;   for  he  is  dead  to  the  world. 

The  Carthusian  monk  is  i  student.  Before 
the  art  of  printing,  he  was  often  a  diligent 
scribe;  he  is  still  often  a  profound  scholar; 
he  has  in  no  few  instances  been  a  painstaking 
author.  But  the  raison  d'Hre  of  the  life  of  a 
monk  of  the  Chartreuse  without  doubt  is 
prayer.  Such  a  life,  where  all  is  sacrificed  for 
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this  end,  may  not  be  our  ideal  of  life,  surely. 
The  busy  man  of  the  nineteenth  century 
seeks  more  definite,  more  tangible  results 
than  the  Carthusian  Father.  He  would  aim 
at  the  blessed  guerdon  of  the  honored  phil- 
anthropist, at  the  laurels  of  the  great  soldier, 
at  the  applause  ever  given  to  the  successful 
writer.  The  solitary  believes  that  only  in 
the  silence  of  a  cell  he  can  do  his  best,  his 
truest  work;  for  he  knows  that  there  the 
Friend  of  friends  is  ever  with  him  in  his 
awful  solitude.  He  asks  for  nothing  for 
himself:  in  God,  who  fills  his  cell,  he  has 
everything.  So  he  prays  for  others  living  in 
that  sad,  restless  world  which  lies  outside 
his  quiet  garden  of  prayer  men  call  the 
Chartreuse. — ''Cloister  Life  in  the  Days  of 
Cceur  de  Lion,^'  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M, 
Spence,  D.  D. 

A   WASTED   PATRIMONY. 

*' Private  Judgment,"  the  modern  rule  of 
faith,  has  for  three  centuries  had  possession 
of  not  a  few  countries  abounding  in  arts, 
sciences,  historic  associations,  genius,  and 
industry.  It  has  had  many  aids  to  which  it 
had  no  original  claim,  including  the  institu- 
tions raised  by  Catholic  piety  for  the  main- 
tenance of  learning  and  the  increase  of 
knowledge;  the  traditional  habits  of  races 
disposed  to  correct  the  aberrations  of  the  head 
by  the  wisdom  of*  the  heart,  and  to  retain  as 
much  of  their  inherited  religion  as  was  not 
absolutely  incompatible  with  their  new  prin- 
ciples of  investigation;  and,  above  all,  it  has 
possessed  the  great  standard  of  orthodoxy 
held  up  by  the  Orbis  Terrarum,  and  in  part 
by  the  Greek  Church,  which,  though  wholly 
unswayed  by  Papal  influence,  has  ever  attested 
in  its  separated  state  almost  all  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines.  Yet  with  these  aids,  as 
well  as  its  own  resources,  including  state- 
patronage,  the  sanction  of  public  opinion, 
a  general  sway  over  literature,  unexpected 
sources  of  information  and  aids  to  criticism, 
it  has  failed  to  produce  a  scientific,  a  con- 
sistent, or  a  durable  theology.  To  deny  this 
failure  would  be  as  disingenuous  as  to  affirm 
that  Private  Judgment  is  inconsistent  with 
liberal  institutions,  or  with  commercial  prog- 
ress. L^t  disputants  say  what  they  please, 
common-sense  can  judge  of  facts;  and  the 


world  knows  by  this  time  both  what  Private 
Judgment  can  do  and  what  it  can  not.  Those 
who  most  respect  it, value  it  on  the  ground  of 
its  favoring  freedom  of  thought,  rather  than 
of  its  embodying,  in  any  consistent  form,  the 
results  of  profound  thought  on  the  subject 
most  worthy  of  thought. 

It  has  not  only  failed  to  build,  but  also  to 
preserve.  It  bequeathes  less  than  it  inherited, 
and  its  patrimony  daily  wastes  like  the 
prodigal's.  Many  sacred  principles  were 
clung  to  by  the  early  Reformers,  in  which 
their  descendants  no  more  believe  than  in  the 
"traditions"  rejected  by  them.  Most  of  the 
first  Reformers  contended  for  orthodoxy  on 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and  at  least 
professed  to  hold,  on  those  cardinal  subjects, 
the  faith  of  the  first  four  Councils.  To  how 
many  would  not  the  decrees  of  those  Councils 
now  seem  needless  subtleties  or  contentious 
dogmatism  1  On  the  subject  of  the  two  chief 
Sacraments,  the  belief  of  the  many  has  become 
attenuated,  and  in  countless  cases  all  definite 
belief  has  vanished.  The  opus  operatum  of 
the  Sacraments  was  denounced  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  in  the  nineteenth  how  many 
believe  that  prayer  derives  its  efficacy  only 
from  the  reaction  of  the  mind  on  itself,  and 
therefore  that  to  pray  for  external  blessings  is 
unworthy!  As  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church 
was  in  the  sixteenth  century  denied,  or 
reduced  to  an  equivocation,  so  now  the  divine 
inspiration  and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture 
have  met  the  same  fate,  to  a  large  extent,  and 
in  that  land  chiefly  which  was  the  stronghold 
and  birthplace  of  the  first  Reformers.  The 
''dogmatic  principle,"  for  which  the  early 
Reformers  were  willing  alike  to  persecute  or 
to  undergo  persecution,  is  itself  trembling  in 
the  balance;  and  the  pious  too  often  endeavor 
to  persuade  themselves  that,  in  discarding  it, 
Religion  will  flourish  all  the  more  as  a  senti- 
ment and  a  worship  when  it  has  thrown  off 
its  burthen. 

Not  only  many  of  the  objects  of  faith  are 
believed  in  no  more,  but  Faith  itself  stands 
shorn  of  its  divine  attributes,  and  degenerates 
into  Opinion.  The  very  essence  of  divine 
knowledge  has  thus  admitted  the  taint;  and 
supernatural  things  no  longer  need,  as  many 
maintain,  to  be  believed  with  a  supernatural 
certainty.  In  the  language  of  the  day.  Faith 
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means  acquiescence  without  certainty,  not 
spiritual  certainty  without  scientific  demon- 
stration. Change  follows  change  unperceived, 
because  names  remain  unchanged,  and  because 
relative  position  is  still  retained ;  yet  the 
clear-sighted  see  plainly  enough  that  the 
question  at  stake  is,  not  contending  versions 
of  Christianity,  or  even  Christianity  itself; 
but  Religion  as  distinguished  from  philoso- 
phy, and  Theism  itself  as  a  religion.  That 
there  are  revivals  here  and  there  proves  no 
more  than  that  the  struggle  is  not  yet  over: 
the  tide  goes  out,  though  each  successive 
wave  comes  in. — ''Religious  Problems  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century ^''^  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

SYMBOI.ISM   OF  THE   NUMBER   SEVEN. 

Seven  has  by  old  writers  been  called  the 
number  of  perfection,  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how  often  this  idea  seems  to  be  involved 
in  its  use.  Thus  to  quote  some  few  repre- 
sentative examples  out  of  many:  Balaam, 
as  an  effectual  test  of  the  will  of  God,  built 
seven  altars,  and  prepared  seven  oxen  and 
seven  rams  for  sacrifice.  Jacob,  as  a  sign  of 
perfect  submission,  bowed  himself  seven  times 
before  his  brother. . . . 

The  Roman  Church  has  seven  Sacraments. 
On  the  first  appointment  of  deacons  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  seven  men  of  honest 
report  were  to  be  chosen.  .  . .  The  great  apoc- 
alyptic angels  are  seven  in  number,  as  were 
also  the  churches  in  Asia.  We  read  of  seven 
candlesticks,  seven  stars,  seven  trumpets, 
and  seven  spirits  before  the  throne  of  God. 
Again,  there  are  the  sevenfold  Gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  there  are  seven  Penitential 
Psalms,  seven  deadly  sins,  seven  Joys  and 
seven  Sorrows  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There 
were  also  seven  great  councils  of  the  early 
Church;  while  in  the  service  of  consecration 
of  a  church,  the  altar  is  sprinkled  seven 
times,  in  remembrance  of  the  I^ord's  Passion 
and  the  seven  outpourings  of  His  Sacred 
Blood. . . . 

There  are  in  addition  the  seven  champions 
of  Christendom  :  St.  George  of  England,  St. 
Andrew  of  Scotland,  St.  David  of  Wales,  St. 
Patrick  of  Ireland,  St.  James  of  Spain,  St. 
Denys  of  France,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Italy.— 
''Symbolism  in  Christian  Art,''  F.  Edward 
Hulme,  F.L.S. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


There  are  indications  that  French  Catholics 
are  soon  to  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  that  far- 
sighted  policy  which  of  late  years  the  Holy 
Father  has  pursued  toward  France.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  other  day,  M. 
Spuller,  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  made 
what  his  enemies  describe  as  "an  act  of 
contrition"  for  the  past  conduct  of  the 
Government.  That  M.  Spuller's  contrition 
was  not  altogether  false  may  be  inferred  from 
the  firm  purpose  of  amendment  which  fell 
from  his  lips  in  a  torrent  of  French  rhetoric. 
Of  course  the  Anti-clerical  party  were  up  in 
arms  immediately;  for  a  tolerant  word  has  the 
same  effect  on  an  atheistic  politician  as  holy 
water  has  on  the  Evil  One.  But  the  minister 
declared  that  a  new  spirit  was  abroad,  and 
that  the  system  of  petty  persecution,  which 
had  thus  far  been  pursued,  must  now  be 
discontinued.  His  declaration  amounted  to  a 
frank  recognition  that,  since  there  was  no 
longer  any  pretence  for  regarding  the  Church 
as  hostile  to  the  Republic,  the  old  vexatious 
tactics  should  be  abandoned  for  a  policy 
which  should  unite  the  people  into  a  strong, 
harmonious  body  public.  This  sounds  well 
from  the  rostrum ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
the  Government  will  act  upon  its  own  decla- 
ration. Frenchmen  are  not  generally  credited 
with  being  remarkable  for  consistency. 


In  spite  of  the  evil  prophecies  made  by 
hostile  crijtics,  the  passing  years  reveal  no 
falling  off  in  either  the  number  or  the 
impressiveness  of  those  stupendous  miracles 
which  have  made  I,ourdes  the  wonder-spot 
of  the  world.  A  few  of  these  supernatural 
favors  become  known  to  the  public,  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  remain  unrecorded. 
Some  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  popular 
mind,  while  others  specially  impress  scientific 
inquirers.  An  interesting  illustration  of  this 
fact  is  offered  by  an  article  in  the  March 
Century.  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai,  who  writes  like 
a  man  convinced  but  afraid  to  believe,  says : 

"There  were  two  hospitallers  in  constant  attend- 
ance ;  and  together  we  disrobed  the  paralytic,  whose 
eyes  were  now  turned  upon  the  crucifix,  now  turned 
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toward  the  little  alcove,  whence  we  heard  the  sobs 
of  his  wife.  A  friendly  little  doctor  stood  beside  the 
bath  and  felt  the  pulse-beat  of  the  patient.  '  Sixteen 
to  the  minute,'  he  said  to  me,  in  a  low  whisper; 
'  and  yet  there  are  some  people  who  say  that  this 
Grotto  has  never  been  the  scene  of  a  miracle. 
Immersed  anywhere  but  in  these  strange,  ice-cold 
waters,  whose  medicinal  qualities  we  can  not  detect, 
the  patient  would  never  rally;  the  heart  would 
cease  to  beat  at  the  shock.'. . .  Three  minutes,  the 
usual  time  of  immersion,  had  now  elapsed; ;  and  at  a 
nod  from  the  doctor  we  drew  our  patient  from  the 
water,  and  carried  him  to  a  bench.  As  we  dried  his 
wasted  limbs,  the  doctor  applied  a  stethoscope  to  his 
heart,  and  then  muttered,  as  though  at  his  wits'  end 
with  perplexity :  '  Another  miracle,  my  brother ! 
He  still  lives  and  is  no  worse!  Miraculous  waters 
indeed ! '  The  water  in  the  great  stone  tub  is  not 
changed  very  often,  for  the  output  of  the  spring  is 
limited.  It  is  emptied  only  twice  a  day,  and  so  it 
happens  that  about  fifty  cripples  are  bathed  in  the 
same  water.  When  I  recall  the  number  of  contagious 
diseases  that  are  among  them,  and  remember  that, 
as  the  doctor  assured  me,  there  is  not  a  single  case 
on  record  where  a  patient  had  contracted  disease  in 
the  unclean  waters,  my  scepticism  as  to  the  wonder- 
ful properties  of  the  water  is  almost  put  to  shame. 
'If  we  permitted  such  an  unsanitary  proceeding  in 
one  of  our  great  hospitals  in  Paris,'  said  the  doctor, 
'we  should  soon  have  an  epidemic  of  contagious 
diseases  on  our  hands.'" 

Evidently,  I^ourdes  is  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  laws  of  sanitation.  Of  course  miracles 
can  not  always  be  scientifically  proved  as  they 
can  be  in  cures  of  cancer,  for  instance — nor 
need  they  be  for  sane  men ;  but  the  unique 
distinction  which  I^ourdes  enjoys  is  that 
medical  science  has  always  offered  the 
strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  miraculous 
manifestation  there. 


The  inventor  of  dynamite — Alfred  Nobel, 
a  Swedish  engineer — is  said  to  be  a  most 
peaceable  and  simple  man.  When  he  made 
known  his  discovery,  he  thought  only  of  its 
use  in  blasting,  mining,  making  tunnels, 
cutting  isthmuses,  etc.  Now  he  is  appalled 
at  his  invention,  and  bitterly  laments  that  it 
should  be  employed  by  anarchists  in  the 
commission  of  so  many  crimes.  Nobel  lives 
ill  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
Paris,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace. 


lion.  Thereupon  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
vowed  to  devote  his  fortune  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  charity,  if  God  would 
deign  to  deliver  him  from  the  jaws  of  the 
wild  beast.  Then,  says  the  story,  the  lion 
slunk  away.  Whether  or  not  Sir  Richard 
fulfilled  his  vow  in  its  entirety  we  do  not 
know,  but  he  certainly  caused  to  be  preached 
annually  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  in 
lyOndon  what  has  long  been  known  as  the 
**  lyion  Sermon."  This  quaint  practice  is  now 
to  be  abolished,  and  the  sum  set  apart  for  its 
endowment  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes. 
Thus  the  ancient  customs  of  England  are 
being  discontinued  one  by  one.  It  is  pleasant 
to  note,  however,  that  there  is  a  revival  of 
others.  For  instance,  the  word  pilgrimage 
has  a  living  meaning  once  more. 


Sir  Richard  Guyer,  a  mediaeval  lord  mayor 
of  I^ondon,  was  once  travelling  with  a  caravan 
in  the  far  East,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 


It  is  a  hopeful  and  consoling  sign  of  the 
times  when  non-Catholic  clergymen  begin  to 
deliver  sermons  on  the  great  saints  of  the 
Church.  Thoughtful  persons  who  have 
observed  the  character  of  the  discourses 
uttered  from  Protestant  pulpits  In  general 
will  hail  any  such  movement  with  satisfac- 
tion. It  has  become  unusual  nowadays  for  a 
minister  to  preach  upon  a  Gospel  text  and  the 
result  has  not  been  favorable  to  religion.  If  the 
sermons  preached  on  any  given  Sabbath  in 
Protestant  churches  throughout  the  United 
States  could  be  collected,  they  would  be 
found  to  contain  more  genuine  irreverence 
and  sacrilegious  familiarity  than  can  be 
imputed  to  all  the  infidels  from  Celsus  to 
Renan.  The  "Uves  of  the  Saints,"  as  St. 
Alphonsus  lyiguori  has  said,  are  the  Gospel 
in  practice ;  and,  next  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
interpreted  by  His  official  representative,  we 
could  wish  that  our  separated  brethren 
would  meditate  upon  the  Word  of  God  as 
illustrated  by  His  favorite  servants.  One  good 
Presbyterian  minister  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Nichols,  has  begun  a  series  of 
sermons  on  "Seven  Great  Mediaeval  Doctors 
and  Founders — St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Dominic,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Gregory, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  St.  Thomas  a 
Kempis. ' ' 

While  we  commend  Brother  Nichols  for 
his  zeal,  and  his  admirable  efforts  to  supply 
the  souls  of  his  flock  with  genuine  Gospel 
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refreshment,  we  can  not  but  point  out  his 
precipitate  zeal  in  the  canonization  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  who,  though  he  was  a 
very  good  Catholic,  was  neither  a  saint  nor 
a  doctor  nor  a  founder,  except  in  a  limited 
and  inofficial  sense  of  these  terms. 


One  of  the  many  good  works  of  the  late 
Archabbot  Wimmer,  O.  S,  B.,  was  his  efforts 
to  afford  spiritual  assistance  to  the  Bohemian 
Catholics,  many  of  whom,  through  lack  of 
priests,  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing 
their  faith.  For  this  purpose  he  established 
St.  Procopius'  Priory,  Chicago,  which  has 
since  flourished,  and  has  already  effected 
immeasurable  good.  A  dispatch  to  the  Cath- 
olic Times  announces  that  the  Priory  has 
now  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Abbey, 
with  the  Rev.  Nepomucene  Jaeger  as  first 
Abbot.  The  new  prelate  has  an  interesting 
history.  In  his  youth,  it  is  said,  he  was  a  well- 
known  musician  in  New  York.  One  night 
he  disappeared  mysteriously,  and  when  next 
heard  of  w^s  quietly  pursuing  his  studies  in 
a  seminary,  having  exchanged  the  glare  of 
the  footlights  for  the  more  congenial  soli- 
tude of  the  cloister.  Since  then  his  labors  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  have  been  as  unremitting  as 
they  have  been  richly  blessed,  and  he  has 
now  many  colaborers  in  the  field  in  which 
he  was  a  pioneer. 


Macauky's  ' '  traveller  from  New  Zealand, ' ' 
if  he  chance  to  be  a  historian,  will  probably 
assume  as  the  saddest  commentary  upon 
the  degeiateracy  of  our  age  that  an  atheistic 
writer  has  been  moved  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  corrupt  literature,  which  is  daily 
growing  in  quantity  and  filthiness.  Yet  so  it 
is.  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  the  most  rabid  of  Posi- 
tivists,  has  declared  in  effect  that  the  books  of 
the  day  are  not  fit  reading  for  good  atheists, 
and  that  the  whole  tribe  of  European  scrive- 
ners are  literally  going  mad.  "The  public 
opinion  of  universities,"  says  this  righteous 
infidel, ''should  make  itself  heard.  And,  in 
general,  men  should  understand  that  in 
publishing  a  bad  book,  the  author  is  as  guilty 
and  ought  to  be  as  amenable  to  punishment 
as  if  he  had  incited  to  crime  or  rebellion." 


The  truth  is  that  the  spirit  of  unbelief  is 
alone  responsible  for  the  luxurious  character 
of  the  age,and  the  immorality  of  the  literature, 
which  even  these  godless  men  deplore.  They 
have  broken  the  tables  of  the  I^aw;  they 
have  aspired  to  regulate  morality  by  act 
of  Parliament,  and  even  now  they  behold 
without  understanding  the  ruin  they  have 
wrought.  As  a  friend  and  interpreter  of 
Dr.  Nordau  declares: 

"These  forces  are  too  mighty  for  Science  to  handle 
them  alone,  or  subdue  them  as  a  sovereign  mistress. 
Unless  the  great  inspiring  genius  of  all  time,  which 
is  an  embodied  and  objective  Religion,  be  called  in  to 
its  aid,  we  may  question  whether  it  will  overcome 
the  growing  anarchy,  and  not  rather,  in  some  wild 
era  of  revolution,  be  trampled  under  its  feet.  Man 
is  so  made  that  he  must  believe  in  the  Invisible  and 
adore  the  Supreme.  If  his  God  be  taken  from  him, 
then  to  idols,  witches,  and  the  like,  he  will  have 
recourse  ;  huddling  up  a  deity  out  of  rags  and  stage- 
properties,  rather  than  be  left  alone  in  the  universe. 
That  is  the  moral  of  these  frightful  and  unclean 
apparitions,  which,  as  from  the  tomb  of  Faith,  call 
aloud  during  the  dark  hours  that  it  will  surely 
rise  again." 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  w,ere  bound 
with  them.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  Brother  Dositheus,  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  whose  devoted  life  closed  peace- 
fully some  weeks  ago,  at  Amawalk,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Rosia,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  Sister 
Mary  of  the  Presentation,  religious  of  Our  I^ady  of 
Charity  of  the  Good  Shepherd ;  and  Sister  M.  Angela, 
of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  who  lately  passed  to 
their  reward. 

Mr.  J,  G.  Weldon,  who  departed  this  life  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  on  the  2d  inst. 

Mr.  James  O'Hagan,  of  lyiverpool,  whose  happy 
death  took  place  on  the  19th  ult. 

Mrs.  Alice  Camalier,  who  yielded  her  soul  to  God 
on  the  7th  ult,,  at  Washington,  D-.  C. 

Mr.  James  McSherry,  of  Union  Mills,  Md. ;  Cath- 
erine Smith,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Mary  Ryan,  Valatie, 
N.  Y. ;  Michael,  Edward,  EJHza  and  Julia  McCarthy, 
Waterbury,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Catherine  Joyce,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Edward  Brady,  Defiance,  Ohio; 
Miss  Ellen  Sheedy,  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  Miss  Mary  A. 
Ford,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  and  Miss  Margaret  Crotty, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  ppace  \ 


UNDKR  TH^  MANTLE  OF  OUR  BI^^SSED  MOTHER. 


The  Disobedient  Crocus. 


[V  N  eager  young  Crocus,  the  color  of  gold, 
^  ^  Was  anxious  its  blossom  in  March  to 

unfold. 
**  Don't  do  it,  Miss  Crocus,  we  beg  of  you, 

dear," 
Cried  Roots  all  around  her.  * '  Please  stay  with 

us  here! 

**  The  March  Wind  will  catch  you,  and  then 

you  will  die." 
"I  don't  care,"  said  Crocus;  *'I'm  going  to 

try." 
So,  smoothing  her  petals,  she  slipped  through 

the  ground, 
The  sweet  yellow  blossom,  and  shyly  looked 

round. 

That  very  same  morning  the  March  Wind  so 

cold 
Caught  sight  of  the  Crocus ;    and,  thinking 

har  bold. 
He   nipped  the  bright  blossom;    she  soon 

drooped  her  head. 
And  when  the  day  vanished,  poor  Crocus  was 

dead. 

That  night  the  Roots  heard  it, — an   Ant 

passing  by 
Had  told  them  the  tidings  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  all  the  young  Blossoms  then  said  they'd 

obey 
Whatever  their  elders  in  future  might  say. 


Thk  darkest  houT  in  any  young  man's 
life  is  when  he  sits  down  to  plan  how  to 
get  money  without  earning  it. — Horace 
Greeley. 


How  Grandfatlier's    Place   was   Kept. 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWI^EY, 


T'S  worried  I  am,  for  fear 
grandfather' 11  lose  his  place,** 
sighed  Maggie's  grandmother, 
sadly.  **If  he  does,  I  am 
pretty  sure  it  will  be  the 
doings  of  the  new  superintend- 
ent. I've  heard  tell  that  this 
go-ahead,  loud-talking  gentleman  means 
to  turn  off  the  older  men,  and  hire  young 
ones  in  their  stead.  Wisha,  new  brooms 
sweep  clean.  Everyday  I'm  expecting 
himself  to  come  home  saying  he's  been 
discharged." 

Mrs.  Ryan  was  ** putting  up"  her  hus- 
band's supper.  When  it  was  neatly  packed 
in  a  little  '* bucket,"  like  those  generally 
used  by  laborers,  she  said  : 

' '  Now  be  off  with  it,  alanna!  And  hurry 
back,  for  the  dark  is  coming  on." 

Maggie  donned  her  hat,  caught  up 
the  can,  and  set  out.  All  the  way  to  the 
railroad  crossing  she  pondered  the  words 
which  grandmother  had  let  fall;  for  the 
good  woman  had  been  really  only  thinking 
aloud.  The  little  girl  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  **new  brooms"  had  to  do  with  the 
case,  but  two  things  were  clear :  grand- 
mother was  troubled,  and  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  grandfather  might  sbon  be 
without  employment. 
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Thomas  Ryan  had  been  flagman  at  the 
crossing  for  ten  years,  and  in  that  time 
had  never  been  found  wanting  in  his 
duty.  For  he  had  been  brought  up  accord- 
ing to  the  good  old  method,  which  makes 
attention  to  one's  work  a  matter  of 
conscience.  He  could  hardly  be  called  an 
old  man  yet ;  his  hair  was  only  just 
growing  gray;  and,  as  the  neighbors  said, 
*'barrin'  an  occasional  twinge  of  rheuma- 
tism," he  was  still  as  hale  and  hearty 
as  when  appointed  to  his  post.  But  the 
new  superintendent,  being  a  young  man 
himself,  had  an  idea  that  all  the  employees 
on  the  shady  side  of  fifty  were  super- 
annuated, and  ought  to  give  place  to 
those  who  would  make  more  show  of 
*^  hustling." 

When  Maggie  reached  the  flagman's 
little  house  at  the  crossing,  a  stranger 
was  stationed  there.  The  superintendent 
had,  in  fact,  sent  for  grandfather  to  inform 
him  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
required. 

**A11  right,  little  girl.  You  may  leave 
the  can.  I  reckon  Ryan' 11  be  back  in 
a  few  minutes,"  mumbled  the  new  man, 
grufily. 

With  some  hesitation,  Maggie  complied, 
and  turned  away.  It  was  now  dusk,  and 
the  evening  express  was  due.  A  **wild" 
engine  was  passing  up  to  the  turntable 
near  the  depot.  On  the  approach  of  the 
engine,  the  crossing  tender  came  out, 
waved  his  lantern,  and  then,  setting  it 
down  on  the  ground,  returned  to  the 
house,  where  he  had  been  chatting  with 
a  companion. 

Maggie  knew  that  this  was  wrong. 
Grandfather  always  stood  swinging  the 
lantern  until  the  express  went  by.  There 
it  was  now,  coming  onward  like  some 
fire-breathing  monster.  Again  she  glanced 
back  at  the  crossing.  O  horror!  A  carriage 
was  just  driving  onto  the  track.  No 
doubt  the  driver,  having  seen  the  wild 
engine  pass,  supposed  all  danger  was  over. 
The  gates  on  the  other  side  were  closed, 


and    the    vehicle    was    caught    as    in    a 
terrible  trap. 

Poor  Maggie  realized  this.  With  terrific 
speed  the  train  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
For  a  second  the  child  seemed  paralyzed 
with  fear ;  but  her  heart  involuntarily 
cried  out  to  God,  asking  what  she  should 
do.  Anagoniztd  shriek  went  up  from  the 
people  in  the  carriage.  The  two  men  in 
the  front  seat  leaped  out,  but  for  the  other 
occupants  there  was,  to  all  appearance, 
no  escape. 

At  this  supreme  moment  a  little  figure 
sprang  out  of  the  darkness,  and  appeared 
actually  to  fly  across  the  track — across 
the  awful  path  of  light  cast  by  the  blazing 
headlight,  now  so  close.  A  child's  strength 
threw  open  the  gates,  and  a  shrill  voice 
screamed  to  those  in  the  carriage  to  drive 
on.  The  horses  dashed  forward.  The  next 
instant  the  express  thundered  by,  just  as 
the  carriage  cleared  the  rails. 

When,  having  somewhat  recovered  from 
their  fright,  the  occupants  of  the  carriage 
looked  around  for  their  preserver,  they 
saw  a  little  girl  crouching  half  fainting 
by  the  roadside,  and  crying  nervously. 

After  this  there  was  no  further  question 
of  grandfather's  being  discharged.  His 
position  was  henceforth  understood  to  be 
a  permanent  one. 

The  people  whose  lives  Maggie  had 
saved  at  the  risk  of  her  own  were  not 
ungrateful,  and  the  Humane  Society  sent 
her  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  her 
heroic  act. 

When  the  subject  is  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Ryan,  she  says,  with  a  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  risk  the  child  ran: 

*'Well,  the  Lord  gave  it  to  her  to  do, 
and  it  was  He  that  saved  her." 


To  Remember. 


TF  your  lips  you'd  keep  from  slips, 
^     Five  things  observe  with  care : 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 
Aud  how,  and  when,  and  where. 
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Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS   EGAN. 


XII.— Bob's  Gift. 

It  had  been  a  red-letter  day  for  Guy.  As 
it  came  to  its  close,  Uncle  Mike  seemed 
more  and  more  determined  to  make  it 
pleasant.  He  whistled  *'Nora  Creina,^' 
and  danced  until  the  walls  shook,  in  order 
to  amuse  the  little  fellow.  Guy  was  so 
much  occupied  that  he  did  not  draw  his 
picture,  which  he  determined  should 
portray  Uncle  Mike  in  the  act  of  dancing. 
Susan  and  the  cook  became  less  genteel  as 
the  day  wore  on,  and  the  cook  even  con- 
descended to  make  an  omelette  for  supper. 

Guy  took  leave  of  Uncle  Mike  with 
deep  regret.  His  pockets  were  stuffed  with 
citron  and  figs,  and  Mrs.  McCrossin  was 
presented  with  a  great  bag  of  currant 
biscuits.  It  was  dark  before  Uncle  Mike 
would  let  his  visitors  go.  At  last  he  took 
leave  of  them  at  the  corner,  assisting 
them  into  the  street  car  **as  if  he  owned 
it,"  the  cook  said : 

"And,  indeed,"  she  added,  "if  he  was 
home  in  the  old  country,  it  wouldn't  be 
in  hired  street  cars  we'd  be  riding;  but  in 
a  car  of  our  own,  with  our  feet  dangling 
down  at  the  sides  in  the  most  elegant  way. '  ^ 

Guy  was  somewhat  disappointed  because 
the  greenhouse,  from  which  his  beloved 
primrose  had  been  bought,  could  not  be 
seen.  Luckily  the  car  reached  the  cross- 
street  just  in  time  to  meet  No.  27,  and 
the  amiable  conductor  gave  Guy  one  of 
the  little  flags  from  the  horses'  heads  in 
honor  of  the  day.  This  put  the  cook  in 
great  good-humor. 

"I  hope  you  find  the  coffee  comforting 
in  the  cold  weather,  Mr.  Killaly,"  she 
leraarked,  as  the  conductor  conversed  with 
his  friends  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Indeed  I  do,"  he  said;  "and  it's  more 
like  my  mother's  than  any  coffee  I  ever 


had.  And   it's   only   you,  ma'am,  would 
think  of  such  kindness." 

"The  best  Mocha  and  Java  mixed," 
said  the  cook.  '/And  Mrs.  Chumleigh's 
that  kind,  she'd  be  sorry  if  I  didn't  send 
it  to  you." 

Mr.  Killaly  murmured  his  thanks,  and 
suggested  that  the  little  boy  would  be 
more  comfortable  in  the  corner  seat.  Heie 
Guy  was  placed,  with  the  aid  of  the 
friendly  conductor.  His  spirits  fell  as  they 
neared  home.  He  waved  the  flag  to  and 
fro ;  it  was  pleasant  to  have  it,  but  he 
thought  of  the  dark,  cold  room,  and  the 
long  days  to  be  spent  there  before  the 
coming  of  spring,  and  his  heart  sunk. 

He  smiled  as  he  remembered  Uncle 
Mike's  jig  to  the  tune  of  "Nora  Creina." 
"Your  uncle's  a  good  man,"  he  said  to 
the  cook.  "I'd  like  to  see  him  every  day. ' * 
"There's  better  and  there's  worse," 
said  the  cook,  evidently  much  pleased. 
"Though  /  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it, 
there's  better,  but  they're  far  between ; 
and  there's  worse,  and  they're  as  thick 
as  huckleberries." 

"He  has  such  a  pleasant  home,  and 
his  house  has  six  rooms,  not  counting  the 
store,"  said  Guy.  "It's  just  the  kind  of 
house  I  like.  And  such  a  nice  sofa — but 
my  chair  at  home  is  very  nice,"  he 
added,  lest  Mrs.  McCrossin  should  think 
that  he  meant  to  complain. 

Mrs.  McCrossin  sighed.  She  had  enjoyed 
herself  very  much;  the  visit  had  been  a 
break  in  her  daily  life,  but  she  sighed  as 
she  contrasted  the  brightness  and  comfort 
of  Uncle  Mike's  house  with  her  own.  It 
would  be  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  be 
able  to  take  a  mackerel  out  of  the  barrel 
whenever  she  wanted  one  for  Guy's 
dinner ;  and  she  thought  of  the  fresh  eggs, 
which  Uncle  Mike  seemed  to  have  in 
such  large  quantities.  Some  people,  she 
concluded,  were  singularly  blessed. 

Susan  and  the  cook  bade  good-bye  to 
Mrs.  McCrossin  and  Guy  at  the  door, — 
the  cook  thanking  Mrs.  McCrossin  for  her 
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company,  and  Susan  declaring  that  she 
had  never  spent  a  pleasanter  day.  This 
pleased  Mrs.  McCrossin  very  much,  and 
she  hummed  an  old  song  to  herself  as  she 
helped  Guy  upstairs.  She  had  been  treated 
like  a  lady  ;  the  cook  had  acted  as  if  there 
were  no  diflference  between  a  magnificent 
cashmere  shawl  and  a  cheap  woollen  one, 
and  Susan  had  showed  her  the  greatest 
deference.  It  was  a  comfort  to  Mrs. 
McCrossin  to  be  treated  as  though  she 
were  as  good  as  anybody  else. 

Her  heart  stood  still  as  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  room  which  was  nearest  the 
corridor.  The  door  of  Guy's  room  was 
closed,  but  light  shone  through  the  cracks! 
The  place  was  on  fire !  A  wild  thought 
of  Guy  homeless,  and  of  all  her  belong- 
ings gone,  entered  her  mind.  Guy  clung 
to  her  hand. 

**The  room  is  on  fire!'*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
McCrossin.  ''I'll  alarm  the  neighbors." 

"  No,  no ! "  said  Guy.  "It's  not  fire. 
Fire  would  not  make  such  an  even 
light."  He  went  forward,  while  Mrs. 
McCrossin  hesitated.  He  was  speechless 
with  amazement.  Then  he  pulled  Mrs. 
McCrossin  toward  him.  "  Come  !  "  he  said. 

Mrs.  McCrossin  obeyed  him.  The  room 
was  not  the  same.  Surely  some  angel 
had  lifted  the  old  dreary  room,  and  put 
this  in  its  place.  It  was  warm:  a  bed 
of  red  coals  glowed  in  the  grate.  It  was 
full  of  a  soft  light  from  the  rosy-shaded 
lamp.  Soft  rugs  covered  the  floor.  The 
walls  were  bright  with  color.  The  brasses 
sent  out  gleams  in  the  light;  the  white 
wolf-skin  before  the  grate  looked  like  a 
pile  of  tinted  snow.  The  chair  was  filled 
with  cosy  cushions. 

Guy  stood  at  the  door  for  a  moment, 
with  his  mouth  open. 

"O  Mrs.  McCrossin!"  he  said,  rubbing 
his  eyes.  "It  can't  be  us, — it  must  be 
somebody  else.  We  don't  live  here, — 
this  isn't  our  room.  This  is  finer  than 
Uncle  Mike's.  It's  prettier  than  the  boy's 
room  across  the  way." 


Mrs.  McCrossin  said  nothing.  What 
could  it  mean?  She  went  back  into  the 
corridor,  to  make  sure  that  this  was  her 
own  apartment.  Could  it  be  a  dream?  She 
lifted  the  wolf-skin  rug,  and  looked  into 
the  box,  well  filled  with  coal. 

"Who  could  have  done  it?"  she  asked, 
in  amazement.  She  went  into  the  other 
room  and  lit  a  candle.  There  stood  the 
tubs  against  a  wall.  The  cooking  stove 
and  the  old  deal  table  were  there  ;  and  in 
the  little  room  beyond  was  the  big  bed, 
with  the  green  and  red  patchwork  quilt 
on  it.    Yes,  she  was  in  her  own  rooms. 

Guy  had  stretched  himself  at  full*length 
on  the  rug. 

"It  is  so  warm  and  pleasant  here,"  he 
said.    "This  is  something  like  heaven." 

"But  who  could  have  done  it?" 

"Why,  St. Joseph,  of  course!"  replied 
Guy.  "I  suppose  that  he  had  no  six- 
roomed  house  just  handy,  and  he  gave  us 
all  these  things  to  make  up  for  it." 

Mrs.  McCrossin  shook  her  head.  She 
was  bewildered  by  the  light  and  the  glow 
of  color.  There  was  even  a  red  and  gold 
cloth  on  the  mantle-board. 

"We  can't  expect  miracles,"  said  Mrs. 
McCrossin ;  ' '  though  the  good  God  can  do 
anything. ' ' 

"Well,  it's  the  same  thing,"  said  Guy. 
"St. Joseph  put  it  into  somebody's  head, 
and  somebody  did  it." 

Guy  was  not  inclined  to  ask  questions. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  room  had 
been  made  comfortable  and  beautiful. 

Mrs.  McCrossin  sat  in  Guy's  chair, 
which  was  filled  with  the  cushions,  that 
gave  out  the  scent  of  sandal-wood.  It 
was  very  comfortable.  But  her  face  wore 
a  puzzled  expression. 

"I  must  ask  the  neighbors,"  she  said. 

"Don't!"  said  Guy.  "They'll  all  be 
coming  in  and  bringing  all  their  friends 
to  see  the  room.  I  wouldn't  mind  the 
little  children,"  he  added, — "the  very 
small  ones ;  I'd  like  them  to  sit  in  my 
chair;  but  the  big  people  always  say, 'Too 
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bad  lie's  a  cripple!'  and  'Don't  you  wish 
you  could  walk?'  and" — Guy's  face 
reddened — "* don't  you  think  his  hump 
has  grown  larger?'  I  couldn't  stand  that, 
Mrs.  McCrossin, — indeed  I  couldn't." 

Mrs.  McCrossin  walked  across  the  room, 
took  Guy  in  her  arms,  and  went  back 
to  the  chair. 

**I  won't  tell  the  neighbors,  dearie," 
she  said.    **I  won't  tell  them." 

''But  why  don't  you  think  God  just 
told  St.  Joseph  to  do  it?  St.  Joseph,  you 
know,  can  tell  what  a  boy  wants.  And 
when  you  were  left  alone  in  the  world, 
'  without  chick  or  child, '  as  you  often  say, 
didn't  the  Blessed  Virgin  send  you  me? 
She  knew  what  you  wanted,  because  she 
knows  all  about  what  mothers  want.  If 
God  has  to  look  after  the  thunderstorms 
and  all  the  big  things.  He's  got  to  have 
somebody  that  understands  the  little 
things.  And  the  Blessed  Virgin  knew 
that  you  just  wanted  me,  even  if  I  am 
a  little"  —  Guy  lowered  his  voice — "a 
little  damaged.  Some  people  like  damaged 
boys, — there's  Susan  and  the  cook  and 
Uncle  Mike.  Some  don't.  And  when  my 
father  and  mother  died — God  be  good 
to  them  ! "  said  Guy,  echoing  Mrs. 
McCrossin's  manner  of  speaking, — "I  just 
wanted  you;  and  St.  Joseph  knew  it, 
and  so  we  each  got  what  we  wanted, 
didn't  we?" 

Tears  sparkled  in  Mrs.  McCrossin's 
eyes.  She  kissed  Guy;  indeed  he  was  all 
she  had  in  the  world.  Mrs.  McCrossin 
looked  about  the  room.  It  was  hard  to 
realize  that  it  could  have  been  changed 
so  completely.  The  world  of  hard  work 
and  dinginess  was  shut  out.  Sunk  in 
the  cushions  of  Guy's  chair,  she  forgot 
to-morrow's  washing,  and  the  cares  that 
had  come  into  her  mind  even  during  the 
festivities  at  Uncle  Mike's. 

"  Ah,  dear  !  "  she  thought,  "  when 
people  have  all  these  comforts,  it's  no 
wonder  they  forget  that  there  are  poor  in 
the  world." 


By  this  time  Guy  was  fast  asleep.  Mrs. 
McCrossin  brought  the  old  crib  into  the 
warm  room,  undressed  him  there,  and 
covered  him  snugly  with  the  wolf-skin 
riig,  that  he  might  awake  in  the  morning 
to  find  that  all  this  beauty  was  not  a 
dream  of  the  night. 

Jack  Chumleigh  was  so  tired  that  he 
went  to  bed  without  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  family.  His  arms  were  sore;  for 
there  is  nothing  that  tires  a  boy  like  work. 
Jack  would  have  swung  on  the  horizontal 
bars  for  hours  without  inconvenience, 
or  played  Rugby  in  the  most  difficult 
position  without  becoming  tired.  But 
the  driving  of  nails  and  the  hanging  of 
drapery  were  dififerent  things.  He  was 
most  anxious  to  know  how  Guy  had 
received  the  gifts ;  and  he  dreamed  that 
Susan  and  the  cook  had  taken  Bob 
Bently  into  favor  again,  after  having  heard 
that  he  had  helped  to  make  the  little 
boy's  room  comfortable. 

Bob  Bently  played  a  game  of  checkers 
with  his  sisters ;  and  then,  full  of  delight 
over  the  doings  of  the  day,  retired  to  a 
corner  of  the  sitting-room,  to  think  them 
all  over.  Occasionally  he  chuckled  to 
himself  over  the  surprise  that  the  trans- 
formation would  give  Mrs.  McCrossin. 

His  father  raised  his  eyes  from  his  news- 
paper, and  spoke  to  Mrs.  Bently,  who  was 
sewing  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"Bob's  in  some  mischief,"  he  said. 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bently,  looking  toward  her  eldest  son. 

"Because  he  is  so  quiet;  when  a  boy  is 
quiet,  something  is  wrong. ' ' 

"And  when  a  boy  is  noisy,  something 
is  wrong,  too.  I  often  think,  Robert,  that 
boys  have  a  hard  time.  It  is  true,"  she 
added,  with  a  sigh,  "that  Miss  McBride's 
reports  of  Bob's  conduct  have  not  been 
good  of  late.  I  wish  he  were  more  like 
Philip  Redmond.  Philip's  mother  says 
that  he  is  as  good  as  a  girl  about  the 
house.    She  was  speaking  of  his  birthday 
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party  ;  she's  going  to  ask  all  our  children 
except  Bob.  She  thinks  he  is  not  adapted 
for  the  society  of  Phil." 

" She  does,  does  she?"  murmured  Mr. 
Bently.  **  Congress  is  at  that  eternal 
wrangle  again.  I  wish  we  could  get  in  the 
habit  of  electing  members  of  Congress 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb." 

Bob  was  thinking  that,  though  Jack 
had  been  so  generous,  he  had  not  given 
the  little  boy  anything  that  a  boy  would 
like  for  everyday  use ;  he  thought,  too, 
with  a  pang  of  discontent,  that  he.  had 
nothing  to  give  the  little  cripple.  When 
the  fury  of  generosity — which  does  not 
last  long — seizes  a  group  of  boys,  wild 
elephants  can  not  stop  it.  Bob  remem- 
bered a  certain  beloved  teetotum  which 
he  cherished.  It  was  large  ;  it  was  stained 
by  use ;  it  had  * '  R.  B. "  burned  on  the 
top,  and  the  letters,  *^T.  A.  P.  N."  were 
inscribed  in  red  ink,  each  one  on  a  side. 
Guy  would  like  that ;  he  could  play  with 
it  in  the  evenings  with  Mrs.  McCrossin. 
It  was  in  his  pocket  at  that  moment.  Just 
as  his  father  had  buried  himself  in  his 
paper,  he  slid  out  by  the  backdoor.  He 
wished  that  he  had  Jack's  ladder.  There 
was  a  glow  of  light  in  Mrs.  McCrossin 's 
window;  Bob  went  as  near  to  it  as  he 
could.  It  was  slightly  open  :  he  could  see 
that.  He  took  aim — and  his  aim  was 
generally  good, — and  the  teetotum  sped 
through  the  air  and  into  the  beautified 
room,  where  Guy  lay  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  the  just. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Brave  Coward. 


There  are  few  great  men  in  the 
history  of  our  country  who  had  a  more 
interesting  personality  than  *' Stonewall" 
Jackson,  the  great  Confederate  General. 
His  nickname,  bestowed  on  him  in  true 
soldier  fashion  as  a  sign  of  affection, 
shows  how  great  was  his  determination 


and  strength  of  will,  while  his  courage 
was  proved  on  many  a  hard-fought  field. 
But  his  high  Christian  character  was  not 
less  remarkable,  as  the  following  story 
will  show : 

While  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  he  was  obliged  to 
discipline  one  of  the  cadets,  who  forthwith 
challenged  the  General  to  a  duel,  and 
vouchsafed  further  information  to  the 
effect  that  in  case  the  officer  should  not 
accept  the  challenge,  the  cadet  would 
kill  him  on  sight.  Jackson  immediately 
declared  his  intention  of  swearing  the 
peace  against  the  young  fellow.  His 
friends  vigorously  opposed  this  course, 
alleging  that  the  cadets  would  regard  him 
as  a  coward,  and  that  he  would  be  annoyed 
by  their  contemptuous  treatment.  He 
heard  advisers  patiently,  thanked  them, 
and  went  straight  to  the  magistrate  and 
swore  the  peace  against  his  challenger. 
He  armed  himself,  and  then  quietly  went 
about  as  usual,  day  and  night.  The 
cadets  hooted  and  derided  him,  and  mili- 
tary men  everywhere  spoke  lightly  of 
his  courage;  but  he  was  silent,  and  heeded 
them  not. 

Meanwhile  the  young  blusterer  who  had 
challenged  the  General  announced  that 
he  would  attack  him  on  a  certain  day,  but 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance ;  and  when 
the  reason  was  given  out,  the  cadets  turned 
their  jeers  and  derision  from  the  professor 
to  their  comrade.  Jackson  had  let  it  be 
known  that,  •  as  a  Christian,  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty  to  avoid  a  difiiculty,  and  had 
therefore  gone  to  an  officer  of  the  law 
for  protection.  That  failing,  however,  he 
felt  bound  to  protect  himself,  and  had 
prepared  for  a  conflict.  The  cadet  had 
seen  the  flash  in  the  old  General's  eye, 
and  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  a 
collision  would  be  fatal  to  himself;  so 
he  quietly  skulked  away  and  hid  himself. 
Jackson's  courage  upon  the  battlefield 
was  heroic ;  as  revealed  in  this  incident, 
it  was  sublime. 
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Heart's-Ease. 


BY  AUSTIN  0'MAI<I,EY, 


WHEN  daylight  dies  and  comes  the  night, 
Amidmost  of  the  sunset  light. 
Our  I,ady  watched  the  swallow's  flight. 

The  red  sun  touched  her  warm  dark  hair, 
And  her  sweet,  soft  eyes  shone  sadly  there  ; 
Heart' s-ease  within  her  hand  she  bare. 

But  the  great  gray  eyes  were  sadder  to  see 

Of  Christ  the  Child  beside  her  knee,— 

He  said:  ' *  It  bloomed  not  for  thee  or  for  Me. ' ' 


The  Mendacity  of  Voltaire. 


BY    THS    REV.  J.  A.  ZAHM,  C.  S.  C. 

OIvTAIRE'S  long  and 
active  life  had  this  all- 
absorbing  purpose :  the 
destruction  of  the  Church. 
Ecrases  Vinfame!  Ecra- 
sons  r  infame  !  — ' '  Crush, 
destroy  the  infamous  one !  *  * 
he  cunbiantly  repeated  to  his  associates. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  days,  this  purpose 
developed  into  a  positive  mania.  He  had 
occasion  to  use  the  phrase  Ecrases  Vinfame 
so  frequently  that  he  contracted  it  into 


one  word:  Ecr-linf^  or  Ecrlinf;  Ein/ame.^ 
The  infamous  one  was  the  Church ;  and 
he  who  was  to  compass  her  destruction 
was  a  Christ-moque — a  Christ-mocker, — 
as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  with  his 
own  hand.  "I  am  tired  of  being  told,** 
he  declared  to  his  intimates,  *'that  twelve 
men  sufficed  for  the  establishment  of 
Christianity;  and  I  long  to  prove  that 
but  one  is  necessary  to  destroy  it.'* 

To  effect  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he 
employed  all  the  means  his  Satanic  genius 
could   devise.    A  consummate  master  of 
irony  and  Satire,  he  attempted  to  accom« 
plish  by  ridicule  and  sarcasm   what   he 
could  not   achieve  by  argument  or   an 
appeal  to  the  facts  of  history.    To  effect 
his    purpose  more   readily,   he    gathered 
around   him  men  of  the  same  mind   as 
himself.  One  of  the  results  of  this  union 
of  diabolical   forces   was   the  famous,  or 
rather    the    infamous,    *' Encyclopddie.'* 
The  chief  authors  besides  Voltaire  of  this 
monument  of  falsehood  and  irreligion  were 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot.  The  ''Encyclo- 
pedic, * '  even  according  to  Diderot  himself, 
was  but    **an  abyss   into   which  sundry 
rackpickers  cast  an-  infinitude  of  things 
ill  considered,  ill  digested,  good,  bad,  de- 
testable, true,  false,  uncertain,  and  always 
incoherent    and    disparate.**     According 
to   Voltaire,   the    leading    spirit    of    the 
work,  it  was    "an   edifice  built   half  of 
marble  and  half  of  dirt. ' '  But  this  mattered 
not.    It  served  the  purpose  its  projectors,. 
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especially  Voltaire,  had  in  view,  and  this 
was  sufficient.  Its  raison  d^etre  was  not 
the  advancement  of  science  nor  the 
dissemination  of  truth,  but  rather  the 
propagation  of  error  and  the  annihilation 
of  religion.  Hence  anything  that  might 
in  the  slightest  degree  contribute  to  this 
end  was  welcomed,  and  found  a  place  in 
the  **  Encyclopedic. " 

The  ^'Encyclop^die**  was  bad,  but  even 
in  this  monument  of  infamy  we  do  not 
find  the  arch-infidel  at  his  worst.  It  is 
only  in  his  letters  to  his  intimate  friends 
that  his  true  character  is  revealed.  Most 
of  his  works,  as  well  as  his  articles  in  the 
* '  Encyclop^die, '  *  were,  it  is  true,  but  a 
tissue  of  lies  and  misrepresentations;  but 
it  is  in  his  correspondence  that  he  actually 
develops  a  theory  of  lying  which  he 
strives  to  justify  and  have  put  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  not  simple  suppression  of 
the  truth,  not  mere  exaggeration  which 
he  advocates,  but  downright,  deliberate, 
unrestricted  lying. 

This  may  appear  a  sweeping  and  an 
undeserved  charge,  but  it  is  not.  We 
have  his  own  words  as  evidence  of  its 
truth.  As  it  is  important  that  this  hier- 
ophant  of  infidelity  should  be  seen  in  his 
true  colors,  now  that  he  is  so  frequently 
appealed  to  by  writers  and  speakers  of 
the  Ingersollian  stamp  as  the  great  cham- 
pion of  free-thought,  it  is  well,  for  the 
sake  of  reference,  to  give  from  his  works 
a  few  extracts,  in  French  as  well  as 
English,  in  which  he  states  his  views  in 
a  way  that  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

In  volume  Ixxxv,  page  355,  of  the 
**CEuvres  Completes  de  Voltaire,"  pub- 
lished by  Sanson  &  Cie.,  at  Paris,  in  1792, 
Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  Diderot  regarding 
the  *' Encyclopedic,"  writes: 

'*You  do  not  doubt,  sir,  the  honor  and 
pleasure  it  affords  me  now  and  then  to 
contribute  a  brick  or  two  to  your  grand 
pyramid.  It  is  regrettable  that  in  all  that 
which  concerns  metaphysics,  and  even 
history,  one  can  not  tell  the  truth.    The 


articles  which  should  instruct  mankind 
are  the  very  ones  which  redouble  error 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  public.  One  is 
obliged  to  lie,  and  still  one  is  persecuted 
for  not  having  lied  enough.  As  for  myself, 
I  have  so  insolently  told  the  truth  in  the 
articles  *  History,  Idolatry,  and  Imagina- 
tion,* that  I  beg  you  not  to  submit  them 
for  examination  under  my  name.  They 
may  pass  if  the  author  is  unknown; 
and  if  they  pass,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  small  number  of  readers  who  love 
the  truth." 

The  original  is : 

'*Vous  ne  doutez  pas,  Monsieur,  de 
I'honneur  et  du  plaisir  que  je  me  fais  de 
mettre  quelquefois  une  ou  deux  briques  ^ 
votre  grande  pyramide.  C'est  bien  dom- 
mage  que,  dans  tout  ce  qui  regarde  la 
m^taphysique  et  m^me  Thistoire,  on  ne 
puisse  pas  dire  la  v^rit^.  Les  articles  qui 
devraient  le  plus  eclairer  les  hommes  sont 
precis^ment  ceux  dans  lesquels  on  redouble 
I'erreur  et  1' ignorance  du  public.  On  est 
oblige  de  mentir,  et  encore  est-on  persecute 
pour  n' avoir  pas  menti  assez.  Pour  moi, 
j'ai  dit  si  insolemment  la  v^rite  dans  les 
articles  'Histoire,  Idolatrie,  et  Imagina- 
tion,' que  je  vous  prie  de  ne  les  pas  donner 
sous  mon  nom  ^  Texamen.  lis  pourront 
passer,  si  on  ne  nomme  pas  I'auteur;  et 
s'ils  passent  tant  mieux  pour  le  petit 
nombre  de  lecteurs  qui  aiment  la  verite." 

It  is,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Thiriot 
(Op.  Cit,  volume  Ixxx,  page  85)  that  Vol- 
taire throws  off  the  mask  and  reveals  his 
true  character.  In  this  he  declares  that 
*' lying  is  a  vice  only  when  it  does  evil; 
it  is  a  very  great  virtue  when  it  does  good. 
Be,  then,  more  virtuous  than  ever.  It  is 
necessary  to  lie  like  a  devil — not  timidly 
and  for  a  time  only,  but  boldly  and  always. 
. . .  Ivie,  my  friends,  lie;  I  will  return  the 
favor  when  occasion  offers." 

"Le  mensonge  n'est  un  vice  que  quand 
il  fait  du  mal;  c'est  une  tr^s-grande  vertu 
quand  il  fait  du  bien.  Soyez  done  plus 
vertueux  que  jamais.  II  faut  mentir  comme 
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un  diable,  non  pas  timidment,  n«n  pas 
pour  un  temps,  mais  hardiment  et  tou- 
jours. . . .  Mentez,  mes  amis,  mentez  ;  je 
vous  le  rendrai  dans  P occasion. '* 

Ivike  infidels  of  every  age  and  clime, 
Voltaire  tore  down,  but  never  built  up. 
He  wished  to  efface  from  the  minds  of 
men  even  the  memory  of  Christianity, 
but  he  studiously  avoided  the  attempt  to 
substitute  anything  better  in  its  place. 
In  none  of  his  works  do  we  find  aught 
approaching  a  system  of  religion  or  a  code 
of  morals.  All  is  scepticism  or  misrepre- 
sentation or  negation.  Indeed,  the  sum 
total  of  his  teachings  may  be  comprised  in 
the  following  words  of  his:  "It  is  very 
useful  to  be  freed  from  certain  abominable 
prejudices*' — religious  truths  in  his 
estimation  were  abominable  prejudices — 
* '  without  having  anything  satisfactory  to 
replace  them.  It  is  sufiicient  that  one 
knows  with  certainty. what  is  not;  one  is 
not  obliged  to  know  what  is.'' 

In  his  historical  and  philosophical 
works,  especially  in  his  ' '  Dictionnaire 
Philosophique,"  we  constantly  meet  with 
errors  in  dates,  names  and  facts,  which, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were 
intentional  and  deliberate.  On  every  page 
almost  of  this  energumen  we  are  forced  to 
witness  the  immolation  of  truth  to  his 
implacable  fury.  Withering  sarcasm  and 
buffoon  pasquinade  take  the  place  of  reason 
and  argument;  and  an  affectation  of  truth 
gives  to  his  travesty  of  history  an  air  of 
verisimilitude.  He  does  not  scruple,  when 
his  cause  demands  it,  to  invent  miracles 
and  legends,  and  to  discourse  on  saints 
who  never  had  any  existence  outside  of 
his  own  imagination.  The  history  of  the 
Church,  he  will  have  it,  is  but  a  narrative 
of  pious  frauds  and  persecutions,  and 
schisms  and  wars,  which  were  instigated 
by  priests  and  carried  on  by  their  dupes 
and  emissaries.  All  the  misery  and  dis- 
order ^nd  oppression  and  tyranny — the 
result  of  iniquitous  laws,  wicked  rulers, 
barbarous  times,  the  weakness  or  perversity 


of  men, — were  imputed  to  Christianity 
and  her  ministers.  Voltaire  vilified  what 
was  good  and  noble,  and  glorified  what 
was  base  and  iniquitous. 

From  the  time  he  left  the  College  of 
lyOuis-le-Grand  until  the  hour  of  his  death, 
his  life  was  characterized  by  falsehood, 
deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  perjury,  without 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  human  depravity. 
He  would  take  part  in  the  morning  in 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  religion,  and  deny 
in  the  evening  any  such  participation. 
He  would  praise  in  his  letters  those  whom 
he  secretly  maligned ;  and  endeavored  to 
accomplish  by  anonymous  lampoons,  or 
under  the  cloak  of  pseudonyms,  what  he 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  over  his  own 
signature.  Time  and  again,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  law,  he 
perjured  himself,  by  calling  God  to  witness 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  productions 
which  he  is  known  to  have  written.  Inso- 
lent toward  the  weak,  he  truckled  before 
the  great  and  powerful.  He  molded  his 
conscience  and  trifled  with  truth  as  might 
best  suit  those  whom  for  the  moment  he 
desired  to  please,  or  whom  he  wished  ta 
manipulate.  His  work  was  a  lie,  his  art 
was  a  lie,  his  life  was  a  lie.  The  father 
of  lies — "who  was  a  liar  from  the 
beginning" — never  had  among  the  sons 
of  men  a  greater  rival,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  he  never  will  have  in  the 
ages  to  come. 

And  this  is  the  teaching  of  a  man — 
this  cynic  and  scoffer,  and  demon  of  men- 
dacity— whom  Ingersoll  and  his  admirers 
would  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world  as  the  great  exponent  of  truth  and 
the  noble  apostle  of  human  liberty !  We 
are  bidden  to  apotheosize  a  creature  who 
was  steeped  in  every  vice,  and  who  was 
as  devoid  of.  principle  as  he  was  of  con- 
sistency. We  are  asked  to  revere  one  who 
disgraced  and  disowned  his  family ;  who 
was  a  traitor  to  his  country; 
outrages  against  law  and  mo^ 
incarcerated   in   the  Bastile, 
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more  than  once  from  the  land  of  his  birth ; 
who  with  Frederick  II.  was  a  Prussian; 
who  with  Catherine  II.  was  a  Russian; 
who  called  his  countrymen  by  all  the 
opprobrious  epithets  his  vile  tongue  could 
command;  and  who,  rather  than  be  con- 
sidered a  Frenchman,  subscribed  himself  a 
Switzer ;  who,  with  malice  prepense,  did 
not  hesitate  to  traduce  one  of  the  purest 
specimens  of  womanhood,  one  of  the 
greatest  glories  of  France,  the  provi- 
dential Maid  of  Orleans,  lately  declared 
Venerable. 

Voltaire  proposed  to  himself  as  his  life- 
work  the  overthrow  of  religion  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Church.  For  over  half  a 
century  he  labored  with  Mephistophelean 
zeal  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Hypocrisy, 
deceit,  falsehood,  satire,  were  pressed  into 
service;  the  facts  of  history  were  perverted ; 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  distorted; 
the  ministers  of  religion  were  calumni- 
ated and  ridiculed, — but  his  efforts  were 
futile.  The  Church  lived  on,  despite  his 
attacks  and  the  nefarious  warfare  which 
he  inaugurated ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
long  and  eventful  career  he  was  forced  to 
declare,  as  Julian  the  Apostate  had  been 
compelled  to  declare  long  ages  before: 
*' Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered!"  In 
this  implacable  enemy  of  the  Christian 
name,  in  this  traducer  of  all  that  was 
true  and  sacred,  we  see  verified  in  the 
most  striking  manner  the  well-known 
words  of  Bryant : 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again  : 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Krror,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers." 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


For  me  no  revelation  is  possible  save 
Roman  Catholicism.  No  other  church — as 
geography  shows — possesses  the  attribute 
of  ^'catholicity,"  while  no  other  one  even 
professes  to  possess  the  gifts  of  absolute 
and  ekclusive  authority  and  infallibility. 
f-^Sl.  George  Mivart. 


BY    FI^ORA    HAINES    I,OUGHEAI>,    AUTHOR  OF   "THE 

MAN  WHO  WAS   GUII^TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

CI^AIM,"    ETC. 


XVI. — Thk  Unseen  Factor. 

IN  presenting  to  the  public  this  powerful 
but  unseen  influence  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  State,  the  most  commonplace 
exactions  of  etiquette  demand  that  a  page 
shall  be  turned,  and  a  new  chapter  be 
dedicated  to  his  consideration. 

Without  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
character  and  disposition  of  this  person- 
age, a  picture  of  California  society  would 
be  incomplete.  He  has  left  his  ineradicable 
impress  upon  every  page  of  the  State's 
history.  Supreme  and  unconquerable,  he 
demoralizes  the  lowliest  homes,  invades 
the  loftiest  mansions,  and  pervades  the 
seats  of  government,  leaving  havoc  in  his 
train.  With  sacrilegious  audacity,  he  even 
ascends  the  pulpit  and  thwarts  the  man 
of  God  in  his  ministrations  to  humanity. 

This  being  is  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  omnipresence  in  the  territory  he  has 
usurped.  The  haunted  victim  who  would 
flee  from  him,  may  seek  in  vain  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Coast 
for  a  place  where  the  enemy  is  not.  He 
may  take  hapless  refuge  in  the  fruit  belt 
of  the  foot-hills,  in  the  grain  fields  of  the 
interior,  in  the  orange  groves  of  the  South; 
but  the  persecutor  will  keep  close  on  his 
track,  until  he  wails  out  his  defeat  from 
the  topmost  peak  of  the  Sierras. 

This  villain  has  no  respect  for  persons. 
In  his  presence  the  judge  upon  the  bench 
trembles  before  power  that  the  sceptre  of 
authority  can  never  reach ;  the  actor  on 
the  stage  tears  his  locks  ill  unsimulated 
despair ;  the  fair  maiden  shrinks  in  horror 
from  his  approach  ;  the  rosy,  cooing  infant 
wails  in  terror ;  and  even  the  aged  and 
infirm  are  not  exempt  from  his  irreverent 
attacks. 
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We  are  discussing  the  most  active  agent 
for  evil  in  all  the  fair  domain  of  California. 
He  is  an  iconoclast,  pulling  down  the 
loftiest  structures  reared  by  the  intellect, 
defeating  the  grandest  flights  of  eloquence. 
He  is  a  power  in  politics,  active  at  con- 
ventions, and  pursuing  his  mischievous 
work  even  at  the  polls.  He  influences 
judicial  decisions,  names  candidates  for 
the  divorce  courts,  reinforces  the  insane 
asylums,  brings  confusion  into  business 
circles,  and  populates  our  prisons  by 
goading  men  to  crime.  Yet,  despite  his 
widespread  and  notorious  work,  his  potent 
and  incontrovertible  logic,  he  has  never 
before  .  received  public  acknowledgment ; 
but,  as  if  by  deliberate  concurrence  of 
the  people,  he  has  been  relegated  to 
obscurity  and  oblivion. 

No  longer  shall  this  injustice  be  coun- 
tenanced. Lift  thy  double-clawed  fingers 
to  thy  bird-like  head ;  flash  those  jewel-like 
black  eyes  upon  the  world  to  which  thou 
art  now  presented,  by  the  peculiar  power 
of  thy  optics  multiplying  a  thousandfold 
the  numbers  of  the  human  race,  while 
diminishing  their  size  to  the  stature  of 
the  pigmy  that  thou  art.  Pull  the  plumy 
antenncs  that  project  from  thy  brow,  in 
gracious  greeting ;  then  crook  thy  treble 
pair  of  quadruple-jointed  limbs,  leap  into 
space  five  thousand  times  the  measure  of 
thy  active  anatomy,  and  drink  the  life- 
blood  of  him  on  whom  thou  chancest  to 
alight:  powerful  and  unseen  factor  of 
California  civilization,  pest  of  polite 
society,  known  to  the  honest  multitude 
as  the  California  flea. 

McGillivrae,  jaunty  and  self-possessed, 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  and 
began  his  address. 

"Friends  and  fellow-citizens — " 

At  this  point  the  orator  gave  a  sudden 
start,  and  the  rich  color  faded  from  his 
cheek.  A  small  object  had  dropped  from 
its  perch  on  his  shirt  collar  to  a  foraging 
ground  on  the  stout  muscles  and  thin 
skin   of  his    neck.    He    was   shaken   by 


conflicting  emotions  of  dismay,  dread, 
hope  and  despair. 

"When  our  forefathers  the  Argonauts 
sailed  their  white-winged  ships  between 
the  rocky  barriers  of  the  Golden  Gate'' 
( he  was  breathing  more  freely  now ;  to  be 
sure  it  was  a  disagreeable  sensation,  that 
incessant  crawling  about  his  neck  and 
shoulders  ;  but  if  the  infernal  little 
creature,  as  McGillivrae  inwardly  denom- 
inated his  foe,  would  only  confine  himself 
to  making  a  tour  of  his  person,  the  orator 
might  be  able  to  hold  out),  "they  never 
penetrated  the  misty  veil  of  the  future — ' ' 

"Hear!  Hear!"  shouted  his  constitu- 
ents in  approval ;  and  at  this  burst  of 
confidence,  the  stealthy  visitor  elevated 
himself  on  his  hind  legs  and  thrust  his 
ptoboscis  through  McGillivrae' s  skin. 

The  orator  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  leap  into  the  air,  but  conquered  his 
temptation,  and  satisfied  himself  with 
beating  his  breast  with  his  fists  in  an 
impassioned  and  dramatic  manner, — a 
proceeding  which  aroused  smiles  among  a 
certain  faction.  This  performance  had  the 
effect  of  urging  the  unseen  offender  to 
seek  fresh  fields. 

McGillivrae  made  a  stout  effort  to 
regain  his  equanimity,  but  the  thread  of 
his  narrative  was  lost. 

"As  I  was  saying,  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens — Great  Scott!  " 

His  unwelcome  guest,  having  mean- 
dered in  a  zigzag  line  across  his  body  and 
over  his  shoulder,  suddenly  ran  a  lance 
deep  into  his  left  shoulder-blade.  McGil- 
livrae faced  the  audience  in  speechless 
agony,  while  he  made  desperate  clutches 
at  the  little  demon  with  his  right  hand, — 
a  performance  that  removed  from  his 
line  of  vision  the  edge  of  his  white  cuff", 
-whereon  he  had  pencilled  a  few  notes  to 
refresh  his  memory.  He  made  another 
desperate  oratorical  plunge. 

' '  Friends  and  fellow-citizens,  we  have 
met  to-day  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  freedom  of  our  country." 
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''Hurrah  for  you  !  '* 

This  cordial  greeting  proceeded  from 
some  invisible  source  on  the  conservative 
side  of  the  house.  Alas !  the  orator's 
treacherous  memory  had  resuscitated 
from  some  forgotten  nook  a  fragment  of 
his  last  Fourth-of-July  speech. 

The  chairman,  anxious  to  smooth  away 
his  favorite's  discomfiture,  addressed  some 
encouraging  remark  to  him,  sotto  voce; 
but  the  flea,  swiftly  working  his  way 
adown  the  unhappy  orator's  back,  was 
leaving  a  chain  of  maddening  reminders. 
Human  nature  could  endure  no  more. 
With  a  howl,  McGillivrae  fled  through 
the  door  at  the  rear  of  the  stage. 

"Oh,  you  wicked  little  monster!"  he 
raved,  as  he  disappeared. 

Now,  it  chanced  that  the  chairman, 
although  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
local  importance,  was  small  of  stature  and 
not  over-comely  to  look  upon;  and  he  and 
his  friends  felt  justly  indignant  at  the 
parting  reflection  apparently  hurled  at 
him  by  the  fugitive  orator.  So  it  chanced 
that  the  Major,  entering  the  hall  at  the 
moment  of  his  antagonist's  informal 
departure,  when  placed  in  nomination 
and  called  upon  for  a  speech,  by  his 
genial  address  captured  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  doubtful  faction,  but  the  majority 
of  McGillivrae' s  supporters  as  well. 

It  is  true  that  the  Major's  nomination 
and  subsequent  election  to  the  office  of 
Assemblyman  turned  on  a  very  trivial 
circumstance ;  but  the  thoughtful  reader, 
reviewing  the  events  above  narrated,  will 
see  that  in  this  instance  the  little  insect 
served  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

It  takes  a  man  of  spiritual  stamina  to 
master  the  torments  of  the  body,  in  such 
an  extremity  as  McGillivrae's ;  a  quality 
which  that  young  man  did  not  possess. 
The  Major  would  never  have  succumbed 
to  such  a  trifle,  even  had  not  his  tough 
skin,  hardened '  by  years  of  bivouacking 
in  the  open  air,  rendered  him  impregnable 
to  such  an  assault. 


"Now,  boys,  I'll  stand  treat  for  the 
crowd,"  announced  the  Major,  when 
the  convention  had  adjourned ;  for  his 
opponent's  money  burned  in  his  pocket. 

Piloting  them  all  to  a  .neighboring 
bar,  the  newly-nominated  Assemblyman 
proposed  his  invariable  toast: 

' '  May  the  I^ord  love  us,  and  not  '  call ' 
us  too  soon!" 

XVII. — Playing  for  Big  Stakes. 

"Graham  is  really  going  up  in  the 
world  at  last,"  said  Gastonberry,  address- 
ing the  Major,  as  they  met  on  the  stairs 
in  the  old  building  one  afternoon  a  few 
weeks  later. 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  By  what  line?'  Got  a 
franchise  to  the  moon?" 

"IvCgitimate  method  this  time.  Piece 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Bay  View  Gardens.  They  have  got 
hold  of  an  old  balloon  somewhere,  and 
have  hired  Graham  to  go  up  in  it.  One  of 
the  attractions  promised  at  the  Gardens 
next  Sunday.  Graham  parades  a  sober 
purpose  for  making  the  ascent.  His  latest 
scheme  is  to  build  an  elevated  railroad 
down  Market  Street,  and  he  says  he  wants 
a  look  at  the  roofs.  Miss  Twitcham  is 
going  up  with  him,  to  write  up  the  project 
for  the  Pu^,  Really,  the  affair  is  to  be  a 
drawing  card  for  the  Gardens  ;  and  they 
are  both  to  be  well  paid." 

"  Something  will  happen,"  said  the 
Major.  "That  fellow  always  goes  up  like 
a  rocket  and  down  like  a  stick.  Some- 
thing will  happen." 

Something  did  happen.  There  was  some 
defect  in  the  great  airbag, — some  mistake 
in  its  management.  The  huge  bulk  lifted 
into  the  air,  lunged  to  one  side  as  the  stiff* 
trade-wind  struck  full  against  it,  righted 
itself  again,  and  gave  another  lurch  that 
brought  it  scraping  along  the  cornice  of  a 
tall  building.  There  was  a  cry  of  horror 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  a  sharp, 
splitting  sound,  and  the  great  airship 
instantly   collapsed ;   while    the   swaying 
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basket,  with  its  two  occupants,  fell  with  a 
thud  to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  physician  in  the  crowd.  He 
made  a  hasty  examination. 

"The  woman  has  only  a  few  flesh- 
wounds.  She  had  better  be  taken  home 
at  once.  The  man  is  dying.  Send  for  his 
-wife  and  family — if  he  has  any." 

Send  for  the  neglected  wife  and  child. 
Tell  the  woman  who  for  so  many  years 
patiently  suffered  every  privation  and 
humiliation  for  his  sake;  who  has  upheld 
and  defended  him  against  every  aspersion 
that  his  idleness  and  faithlessness  have 
brought  against  him ;  who  would  gladly 
bave  followed  him  into  the  humblest 
home  that  the  honest  labor  of  his  own 
hands  might  have  provided  her ;  who  has 
all  along  cherished  a  lingering  hope  that 
some  day  he  might  fulfil  the  promise  of 
his  early  manhood — tell  her  that  this  is 
the  end. 

He  did  not  know  her  when  she  knelt 
by  his  side.  He  was  muttering  disjointed 
fragments  of  the  vast  plans  that  had  filled 
his  mind,  obscuring  the  holy  duties  that 
had  been  set  before  him. 

"  IrOts  of  irons  in  the  fire.  Sure  to 
make  a  smashing  success  some  day. 
Come  in  and  talk  it  over,  Major.  What'll 
you  have?  Don't  be  delicate,  man.  I'm 
in  funds  to-day.  Can't  a  fellow  stand 
treat  to  a  friend?  Now  you  are  looking 
at  me  like  Seymour.  Seymour  thinks  a 
man  shouldn't  spend  a  dime  for  wine  or 
cigars,  so  long  as  he  can't  take  care  of 
his  wife  and  child.  I'm  not  the  man 
to  grub  along  the  way  he  does.  I'm 
after  a  big  pile, — a  big  pile  or  nothing. 
That's  my  motto." 

"Hush,  dear!"  murmured  his  wife, 
stroking  the  forehead  where  the  death- 
damp  was  gathering. 

"I'll  make  my  pile  before  long.  Other 
men  have  done  it,  why  not  I?  There's 
that  colonization  business.  Lots  of  money 
in  it,  when  I  get  some  rich  man  to  see  it, 
and  put   his   hand  in   his  pocket.     And 


that  machine  for  saving  all  the  gold  in 
magnetic  sand.  Every  foot  along  the 
ocean  beach  will  be  taken  up,  and  a 
thousand  machines  be  in  operation,  once 
some  one  puts  capital  in  a  factory,  and  we 
get  the  machines  on  the  market.  I'll  house 
Margery  in  a  million-dollar  mansion  yet, 
and  she  shall  wear  diamonds  as  big  as 
pigeon's  eggs.  My  throat — burns.  Water!" 
It  was  his  wife  who  raised  his  head 
and  put  the  water  to  his  lips.  The  draught 
of  the  cool  liquid  seemed  to  restore  his 
senses  ;  for  he  looked  around  him,  and 
feebly  inquired  where  he  was  and  what 
was  the  matter. 

"You  have  been  hurt, — badly  hurt," 
her  white  lips  contrived  to  utter. 
"I'll  be  all  right  soon." 
She  looked  at  him  so  mournfully  that 
some  inkling  of  the  truth  dawned  upon 
him. 

"It  is  nothing  serious,  Margery?" 
Still  she  could  only  look  sadly  at  him, 
while  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

"You  don't  mean  that  I  am  in  danger 
of  getting  up  crippled  in  any  way  ?  It's 
impossible.  You  don't  know  my  consti tu- 
ition. Why,  I  am  strong  as  a  horse!" 

Oh,  that  he  had  ,  spent  his  strength 
to  better  purpose! 

Something  ailed  his  breath.  He  tried  to 
raise  himself,  and  failed.  An  awful  pallor 
came  over  his  face ;  a  terrible  fear  seized 
upon  him.  Neglected  duty  rose  before 
him,  a  grim  and  accusing  presence ;  and 
his  useless  years  trailed  past  in  mournful 
procession. 

' '  Margery,  I  can  not  die  and  leave  you 
and  the  baby  unprovided  for.  O  God, 
for  a  little  more  time — a  few  days  more! 
I  always  meant — always — to  take  care  of 
you — after  a  while.  Dying — a  pauper. 
Leaving  you  —  my  wife  and  child  ^ — 
beggars.  By  the  Lord  above  us,  I'll 
make  it  yet  !  " 

A  sudden  fever  surged  through  his 
veins.  The  glare  of  madness  was  in  his 
eyes.  With  a  desperate  effort  he  lifted  his 
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hand  and  beckoned  to  the  physician,  who 
obeyed  the  gesture. 

V'Send  some  one  down  to  the  railroad 
offices.  Get  the  plans  for  the  bridge  to 
cross  the  bay — on  my  table — and  take 
them  there.  Tell  Huntington  I  abate  my 
figures  half,  a  million — half  a  million — 
you  hear?'* 

For  some  moments  he  lay  with  closed 
eyes,  and  only  his  labored  breathing  was 
heard.  Then  he  sprang  to  a  sitting  posture, 
his  eyes  shining. 

''Cable  de  lycsseps!  Tell  him— I've  hit 
the  secret — of  irrigating — the  Desert — of 
Sahara.  A  siphon  from  the  sea — over  the 
mountains  on — the  Atlantic  coast.  I'm 
playing — for  big  stakes — big  stakes." 

He  fell  back  as  he  spoke.  Were  the  big 
stakes  lost  or  won? 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Dews  of  April. 


(an  echo.) 


BY  KATHARINE  TYNAN    HINKSON. 


T  SING  of  a  Baby, 
1    His  peer  is  not  seen, 
I,ike  dews  of  April 
That  water  the  green. 

Like  dews  of  April 

That  bring  forth  the  flower, 
Sweetly  came  Jesus 

To  His  Mother's  bower. 

Sweeter  than  roses 

Opening  in  May, 
Rosy  Child  Jesus 

In  the  manger  lay. 

I^ike  dews  of  April 

His  tears  fell  down, 
I^ittle  Child  Jesus 

Sans  robe  or  crown. 

When  they  had  set*  Him 

On  a  Tree  high, 
Sweet  airs  of  April 

Filled  earth  and  sky. 


Like  dews  of  April 

Bringing  forth  fruit, 
Fell  His  sweet  Blood  then 

On  our  parched  root. 

Like  dews  of  April 

He  came  from  the  dead. 
Saw  the  white  angels 
.  At  His  foot  and  head. 

O  Thou  dear  Jesus, 

Set  us  to  weep, 
Like  dews  of  April 

That  break  earth's  long  sleep  f 
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Martyr  Memories  of  England. 

BY    THE    COMTESSE    DS    COURSON. 

'E  have  had  occasion,  in  a  previous 
number  of  The  "Ave  Maria,"  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  a  group  of 
martyrs  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
the  long  and  glorious  record  of  the  perse- 
cution in  England,  as  in  the  history  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  primitive  Church,  we 
meet  with  an  infinite  variety  of  types  of 
heroism.  Men  and  women  of  every  rank, 
age  and  character — secular  priests  and 
religious,  noble  ladies  and  daughters  of 
the  people  ;  gentlemen,  artisans,  and  peas- 
ants ;  old  men  grown  grey  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  youths  in  the  first  flush  of 
manhood, — united  by  a  common  bond  of 
faith,  laid  down  their  lives  with  the  same 
steadfast  heroism. 

Thus  the  noble  confessor  of  whom  we 
shall  now  write  presents,  in  many  respects, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  martyrs  whose 
history  we  related  some  time  ago — the 
white-robed  monks  of  the  Charterhouse. 
With  one  exception,  the  latter  were  men 
whose  youth  and  middle  age  had  been 
spent  in  the  quiet  of  a  cloister,  while  the 
early  years  of  the  former  were  wasted 
among  the  brilliant  follies  of  the  court 
of  Elizabeth.  Their  struggle,  though  an 
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exceedingly  bitter  one,  was  comparatively 
short,  and  was  crowned  by  a  glorious 
martyrdom ;  while  the  agony  of  Thomas 
Pounde  extended  over  thirty  long  years, 
and  even  then  it  pleased  God  to  deny 
His  servant  the  crowning  grace  of  a 
martyr's  death. 

It  is  precisely  this  long,  obscure  martyr- 
dom, endured  with  unflinching  courage, 
that  invests  Pounde  with  a  peculiar  and 
pathetic  interest.  While  his  friends  and 
brothers  in  arms  ascended  the  blood- 
stained gibbet,  it  was  his  destiny  to  be  put 
aside  for  longer  and  more  weary  torments. 
Over  and  over  again  the  palm  for  which 
he  yearned  seemed  almost  within  his  eager 
grasp,  and,  by  some  strange  freak  of  fate, 
or  rather  by  some  mysterious  dispensation 
of  Providence,  the  prize  was  withdrawn 
just  as  he  was  about  to  seize  it.  It  needed 
no  common  sanctity  to  accept  with  cheer- 
ful resignation  a  lot  so  at  variance  with 
the  passionate,  ardent  temper,  the  supera- 
bundant energy,  that  characterized  Thomas 
Pounde.  His  extraordinary  activity  found 
means,  nevertheless,  to  expend  itself  in 
spite  of  bolts  and  bars  ;  and,  perchance  as 
a  reward  for  his  fidelity  and  his  uncom- 
plaining patience,  God  permitted  him  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of 
the  Catholic  cause. 

Buried  underground,  laden  with  chains, 
he  served  the  Church  by  his  example 
as  others  served  her  by  their  preaching. 
From  time  to  time,  when  his  imprison- 
ment happened  to  be  less  rigorous,  his 
liappy  explanation  of  the  faith  converted 
many  of  those  who  had  dealings  with 
him.  His  skill  in  argument,  no  less  than 
ihis  personal  fascination — which  seems  to 
liave  been  very  great,— made  him  an  object 
'of  almost  ludicrous  terror  to  the  Protestant 
divines,  whose  logic  fell  to  pieces  under 
liis  incisive  and  witty  arguments. 

As  one  of  his  biographers  very  justly 
remarks:  *'His  history,  undoubted  as  are 
the  facts  it  contains,  reads  more  like  a 
tale  of  fiction  than  a  description  of  real 


life."*  And  there  i*  a  pathetic  contrast 
between  his  headstrong,  brilliant  youth, 
his  impetuous  temper  and  overflowing 
energy,  and  the  long,  weary,  monotonous 
agony  to  which  he  was  condemned, — an 
agony  far  longer  and  more  obscure,  but 
no  less  heroic,  than  the  sharp  struggle  of 
so  many  of  his  martyred  brethren. 

Thomas  Pounde  was  born  at  his  father's 
country-house,  Belmont,  near  Winchester, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1539.  His  parents, 
William  Pounde  and  Anne  Wriothesley, 
were  persons  of  high  standing  in  the 
county,  both  on  account  of  their  consid- 
erable wealth  and  their  ancient  lineage. 
Mrs.  Pounde  was  sister  to  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, a  noted  Catholic  of  the  period. 

We  hear  something  of  John  Pounde, 
our  hero's  brother,  who  became  a  priest, 
and  who  suffered  for  the  faith  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was,  we  are  told, 
in  Rome  in  1580,  a  prisoner  for  his  religion 
in  England  in  1583,  and  eventually  he 
seems  to  have  died  in  exile.  Although  a 
sufferer  for  the  same  cause  as  his  brother, 
their  lives,  by  reason  of  circumstances, 
were  cast  in  very  different  lines  ;  and, 
beyond  a  passing  glimpse,  we  see  nothing 
of  John  Pounde  in  the  course  of  his 
brother's  eventful  history. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  one  of  their 
sons  being  a  priest,  and  of  the  other  having 
atoned  for  his  early  errors  by  a  life  of 
sacrifice,  would  go  far  to  prove  that  William 
and  Anne  Pounde  gave  theirboys  a  pious, 
Catholic  education,  a  task  by  no  means 
easy  at  that  period. 

In  November,  1558,  Queen  Mary  Tudor 
died.  She  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
England  by  her  infamous  sister  Elizabeth, 
whose  outward  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith  during  Mary's  lifetime  was  a  mere 
stratagem  to  secure  the  crown.  A  few 
months  after  her  coronation,  the  new 
sovereign  threw  off  the  mask,  and  pro- 
claimed herself  head  of  the  Church ;  but 

*  "Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,"  by  Henry  Foley  S.J.   Series  VIII.,  p.  567. 
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a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
change  of  religion  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  people ;  and  we  may  easily  believe  that, 
despite  adverse  influences  from  without, 
little  Thomas  was  brought  up  in  the 
fervent  practice  of  the  ancient  faith. 

He  followed  the  usual  course  of  studies 
at  the  College  of  Winchester,  twelve  miles 
distant  from  his  parents'  house.  His 
intelligence  was  above  the  average,  and 
his  poetical  talents  in  particular  were  of 
no  mean  order.  In  after  years  they  served 
to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  his  lifelong 
imprisonment.  On  one  occasion  Queen 
Elizabeth  having  visited  Winchester  col- 
lege, Pounde  was  chosen  to  address  her  in 
a  complimentary  ode  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, which  excited  general  applause.  His 
Latin  verses,  too,  were  considered  remark- 
ably good.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  those  rare  beings  who  unite  qualities 
of  the  most  opposite  nature ;  for,  besides 
being  a  brilliant  scholar,  he  was  skilled  in 
all  physical  exercises  and  manly  sports. 

Thomas  Pounde  was  about  twenty  when 
the  death  of  his  father  left  him  master  of 
his  own  fortune  and  of  his  own  actions. 
Young,  handsome  and  ambitious,  he  was 
no  less  admired  for  his  striking  talents 
than  loved  for  his  whole-souled  generosity 
and  sunny  temper.  He  seems  in  those 
days  to  have  little  thought  of  the  faith  to 
which  in  after  years  he  was  to  sacrifice  all 
that  ma^  holds  most  dear,  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  blinded  him  to  the  grave  events 
that  were  taking  place  in  England. 

Dark  and  terrible  times  were  close 
at  hand  for  the  English  Catholics.  With 
consummate  skill,  the  Queen,  assisted 
by  her  minister  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh, 
gradually  substituted  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment for  the  Catholic  Church  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  the  ancient  faith  was 
stamped  out ;  and  to  attain  this  end 
stratagems,  flatteries,  threats  and  violence 
were  alternately  made  use  of  by  the 
Queen  and  by  her  unscrupulous  ministers. 


In  consequence  of  the  vexations  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  many  Catholic 
families  fled  beyond  the  seas;  their  lands 
and  property  were  generally  seized  by  the 
crown,  and  given  or  sold  at  low  prices  to 
the  followers  of  the  court.  Those  who 
remained  in  England  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  Some,  to  escape  the 
penalties,  attended  occasionally  the  services 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  endeav- 
ored to  quiet  their  conscience  by  asserting 
that  they  regarded  such  attendance  merely 
as  a  civil  duty;  but  the  greater  number 
courageously  abstained  from  appearing 
at  the  Protestant  worship,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  compelled  to  spend  their 
lives  in  perpetual  alarms. 

To  the  first  class  belonged  Pounde, 
who  in  the  heyday  of  his  brilliant  youth 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  interests  of 
his  soul  and  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  His 
ambition  was  to  attain  a  high  position 
at  court,  and  with  this  object  in  view  he 
outwardly,  conformed  to  the  new  religion. 

The  court  of  Elizabeth  at  this  period 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe. 
Utterly  unprincipled  and  heartless,  the 
Queen,  nevertheless,  possessed  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler.  She  had  rare 
mental  powers,  a  will  of  iron ;  .and  she 
knew  how  to  select  among  her  subjects 
men  of  real  ability,  to  whom  she  entrusted 
the  material  interests  of  her  kingdom. 
The  statesmen  and  navigators  of  her 
reign  have  left  their  mark  in  history. 

Like  her  sister  Queen  Mary,  and  her 
cousin  Lady  Jane  Grey,  she  had  received  a 
liberal  education ;  her  patronage  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  progress  of  literature 
and  poetry  in  England.  Moreover,  Eliza- 
beth inherited  from  her  father  a  passion 
for  pageants,  shows,  and  masks;  her 
courtiers  pleased  her  best  when  they 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  display  and 
expenditure;  and  Thomas  Pounde' s  poetic 
talent  attracted  her  attention,  no  less  than 
his  handsome  person  and  open-handed 
prodigality.  He  soon  became  a  prominent 
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figure  in  the  court  circle.  In  1564  a  mask 
composed  by  him  was  performed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Queen,  Pounde  himself  being 
one  of  the  chief  actors.  The  following 
year  we  meet  with  him  at  Kenil worth, 
where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  magnificently 
entertained  his  sovereign.  On  this  occasion 
Pounde  acted  the  part  of  Mercury  in  one 
of  the  allegorical  plays  which  were  so 
much  in  fashion  at  that  time ;  and  he 
presented  Elizabeth  with  verses  of  his 
own  composition. 

But  the  God  whom  he  had  forgotten  was 
watching  over  our  hero,  and,  by  a  singular 
touch  of  grace,  He  was  about  to  transform 
the  extravagant  and  ambitious  courtier 
into  an  heroic]  confessor  of  the  faith. 
Probably  the  lessons  taught  him  in  his 
infancy  still  lingered  in  Pounde' s  heart 
and  mind ;  at  any  rate,  under  the  appear- 
ances of  thoughtlessness  and  worldliness, 
he  retained  sufficient  rectitude  to  enable 
him  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  grace,  and 
sufficient  strength  and  courage  to  execute 
its  commands. 

In  the  spiritual  as  in  the  material  world, 
small  causes  often  bring  forth  great  results. 
Such  was  the  case  with  our  hero.  God's 
ways  and  means  of  drawing  souls  to 
Himself  are  infinitely  varied;  and  Pounde's 
conversion  was  the  fruit  of  a  trivial,  almost 
ludicrous,  incident. 

From  Christmas  Day  until  the  Epiph- 
any, 1569,  a  series  of  unusually  splendid 
festivities  was  held  at  court.  Plays,  dances, 
masks  and  concerts  took  place  every  day. 
Thomas  Pounde  acted  as  master  of  the 
revels ;  and  among  the  gay  throng  of 
courtiers  there  was  none  more  handsome, 
more  popular,  or  more  favored  by  the 
Queen.  Like  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
another  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  Pounde 
was  celebrated  for  his  dancing ;  and  his 
biographers  make  mention  that  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  feats  consisted  in 
balancing  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  then 
spinning  round  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
without    losing    his    balance.    One    day, 


during  the  series  of  pageants,  he  went 
through  this  performance  with  marvellous 
agility,  amidst  the  loud  applause  of  the 
Queen  and  her  courtiers.  In  her  enthusi- 
asm, Elizabeth  seized  a  costly  cap  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  her  reigning 
favorite,  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
Pounde,  lest  he  should  catch  cold  after 
his  violent  exertions. 

After  he  had  rested  some  time,  the 
Queen  requested  him  to  dance  again.  He 
immediately  complied,  and  began  with 
his  usual  agility,  when  suddenly  he  turned 
giddy  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Shouts  of  laughter  echoed  through  the 
hall  at  our  hero's  mishap.  Elizabeth,  near 
whom  he  had  fallen,  pushed  him  away 
with  her  foot,  adding  to  the  contemptuous 
gesture  the  mocking  words,  *'  Rise,  Sir 
Ox!"  and  joined  loudly  in  the  general 
laughter. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  Pounde  arose.  This 
trivial  incident  seemed  suddenly  to  move 
deep  and  solemn  feelings  in  his  soul ;  and 
as  he  regained  his  footing,  he  was  heard 
to  murmur  to  himself :  '■  *■  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundiy  The  old  Latin  words  must  have 
sounded  strangely  enough  in  the  midst 
of  that  giddy  throng ;  perchance  they 
may  have  aroused  in  the  heart  of  some 
world-weary  courtier  echoes  of  higher  and 
nobler  things. 

As  for  Thomas  Pounde,  he  immediately 
left  the  hall ;  and  shortly  afterward, 
retiring  from  London,  he  buried  himself 
in  the  solitude  of  his  home  at  Belmont. 
Natures  such  as  his  are  never  satisfied 
with  half  measures.  He  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  vortex  of  worldly  pomp 
and  pleasure  with  passionate  ardor,  and 
now  with  the  same  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
he  plunged  into  a  life  of  penance  and 
of  prayer.  He  was  in  the  full  strength 
and  beauty  of  his  manhood,  when  the 
touch  of  grace  moved  him;  and  during 
the  forty  years  that  remained  to  him  to 
live  he  never  for  one  day  faltered  in  his 
heroic  purpose. 
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Pounde's    first    care   was   to   reconcile 
himself  with  the  Church,  whose  teaching 
he  had  practically  abandoned;  his  second, 
to  adopt  a  rule  of  life  with  the  object  of 
expiating  his  past  sins  and  follies.   First 
at  Belmont,  then  in  the  house  of  a  devout 
Catholic,  where  he  lived  like  a  hermit  for 
two  years,  Thomas  Pounde  gave  himself 
up  to  .the  severest  penance.    One  of  his 
intimate  friends  tells  us:   '*The  ground 
was  his  miserable  bed ;  he  spent  one  hour 
at  midnight  in  prayer,  and  followed  this 
by    spiritual    reading    at    daybreak.    He 
would  then  resume  his  meditation  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  reading  the  holy  Fathers,  giving 
two   or   three   hours  to   prayer  again  in 
the  evening.  The  heretics  reported  him 
as  a  superstitious  fool  or  a  madman ;  his 
domestics  and  even  some  of  his  friends 
thought  the  same  of  him,  saying  that  he 
was  imprudently  severe  against  himself. 
But  all  this  he  courageously  disregarded, 
and  persevered  in  his  manner  of  life,  till 
they  were  forced  to  change  their  reproaches 
into  admiration. ' '  * 

In  a  sort  of  confession  or  account  of  his 
life  written  forty  years  later,  Thomas 
Pounde  thus  alludes  to  the  momentous 
event  of  his  conversion:  '*My  God,  my 
God,  the  eternal  God  of  Catholics, . . .  Thy 
admirable  mercy  it  was  which  delivered 
my  soul  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  hell, . . . 
perchance  for  the  comfort  and  consolation 
of  hardened  sinners;  and  to  encourage 
them  never  to  despair." 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  for  one  so  fastid- 
ious and  refined  to  abandon  the  habits 
of  ease  and  elegance  that  had  become  a 
second  nature,  but  all  humiliations  and 
pains  were  gladly  accepted  in  expiation 
of  the  past.  Each  new  sacrifice  brought 
with  it  an  increase  of  grace,  and  less  than 
two  years  after  his  conversion  we  find 
Thomas  consecrating  his  whole  person 
to  God  by  a  vow  of  perpetual   chastity. 


*  Ibid. 


Nothing  less  than  the  complete  sacrifice 
of  his  life  could  satisfy  him,  and  he  had 
an  ardent  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the 
exclusive  service  of  God  as  a  priest.  The 
sense  of  his  unworthiness,  however,  made 
him  hesitate ;  and  he  resolved  to  spend 
some  years  in  earnest  prayer  and  penance 
before  venturing  to  aspire  to  so  great 
an  honor. 

Ivater  on,  as  we  shall  see,  a  series  of 
circumstances  ordained  by  Providence 
prevented  Pounde  from  carrying  out  his 
design ;  but  his  generous  sacrifice  was 
accepted,  though  under  a  different  shape 
from  what  he  had  dreamed  of  in  the  first 
fervor  of  his  conversion.  The  honor  of  the 
priesthood  was  denied  him,  it  is  true ;  but 
God  satisfied  his  longing  to  work  for  souls, 
and  permitted  him,  during  his  forty  years^ 
imprisonment,  to  exercise  an  extraordinary 
influence  over  all  those  who.  came  into 
contact  with  him. 

This  influence  is  easily  explained.  Our 
hero  possessed  the  gifts  that  constitute  an 
apostle:  natural  eloquence  and  remarkable 
reasoning  powers,  an  ardent  love  of  souls, 
and  a  tender  compassion  for  their  needs 
and  sufferings.  To  these  mental  qualities 
and  spiritual  graces  he  united  the  exter- 
nal charm,  calculated  to  impress  men's 
imaginations  and  to  win  their  hearts. 
'*  He  had  a  tall  and  handsome  figure  and 
a  pleasing  countenance,"  says  his  biog- 
raphers, and  also  a  natural  cKeerfulness 
and  sense  of  humor  that  no  amount  of 
sufferings  could  ever  dull.  The  first 
to  experience  his  charity  were  the  poor 
Catholics  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Belmont.  He  noticed  that,  on  account 
of  the  penalties  published  against  the 
adherents  of  the  Church,  many  of  the 
faithful,  although  they  did  not  formally 
apostatize,  neglected  the  sacraments,  and 
ceased  by  degrees  to  practise  their  religion. 
In  Winchester  there  was  even  an  old 
priest,  who,  either  from  fear  or  from  neg- 
ligence, very  seldom  said  Mass. 

Pounde  began  by  the  most  efficacious 
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form  of  preaching,  that  of  example.  He 
made  a  point  of  going  to  Holy  Commun- 
ion himself  on  Sundays  and  on  festivals, 
and  even  on  weekdays;  saying  openly  that 
Catholics  who  neglected  the  Sacraments 
for  fear  of  compromising  their  temporal 
interests  risked  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  In  order  to  help  those  who  lived  at 
a  distance,  he  undertook  to  provide  a  meal 
after  Mass  for  all  the  Catholics  who  came 
from  afar  to  receive  Holy  Communion ; 
and  by  giving  the  old  priest  abundant 
alms,  he  easily  induced  him  to  say  Mass 
oftener.  *■  *  It  afiforded  him  wonderful  satis- 
faction," says  a  contemporary,  "when  at 
times  he  beheld  twelve  or  sixteen  young 
men  of  rank,  whom  he  had  collected 
together,  hearing  the  Mass  which  he  had 
secretly  procured  to  be  said  in  his  private 
oratory,  and  going  to  Holy  Communion 
along  with  him.'*  His  charity  toward  his 
persecuted  brethren  was  so  great  that,  we 
are  told,  he  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  any 
one  gave  him  information  of  a  Catholic 
laboring  under  distress. 

About  this  time — during  the  two  or 
three  years  that  followed  his  conversion — 
Thomas  contracted  a  close  friendship 
with  a  young  man  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury,  named  Thomas  Stephens. 
Although  Stephens  was  his  inferior  in 
rank,  Pounde  treated  him  in  all  things 
as  a  brother ;  a  great  similarity  of  tastes 
and  feelings  had  bridged  over  the  social 
differences  that  separated  them.  Stephens 
was  a  fervent  Catholic ;  he  had  read 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  deeds  accom- 
plished in  India  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
who  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and '  he  longed  to  share 
their  labors.  Pounde  seems  to  have  learned 
from  him  to  know  and  love  the  Society 
of  Jesus ;  he  was  attracted  by  the  Jesuits' 
voluntary  renunciation  of  all  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  as  well  as  by  their  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  souls ;  and  he  finally 
resolved  to  leave  England  for  Rome,  in 
company    with    Stephens,    and    humbly 


seek   for   admittance  among  the  sons  of 
St.  Ignatius. 

There  existed  many  points  of  affinity 
between  the  soldier-saint  of  I^oyola  and 
the  English  [gentleman  who  aspired  to 
serve  God  under  his  banner.  Both  had 
passionately  loved  the  world,  until  a 
sudden  stroke  of  grace  cast  them  at  the 
feet  .of  their  great  Captain.  Both  were 
ardent,  courageous  and  generous  almost  to 
excess ;  eager  for  ^the  salvation  of  soills, 
and  ready  ito  [sacrifice  all  .things  in  the 
cause, — only  in  St.  Ignatius,  as  became 
the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  there 
existed  a  tinge  of  somewhat  severe  gravity^ 
totally  wanting  in  Pounde,  whose  dry 
humor  and  buoyant  cheerfulness  were 
among  his  chief  characteristics. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    BGAN. 
RKWGION   IN   BOOKS. 

THE  ]  Young  lyady  from  Chicago  had 
come;  but  the  crocuses  had  disappeared 
under  a  deep  fall  of  snow.  She  made  up, 
however,  for  the  temporary  loss  of  the 
safiron  cups,  that  had  shown  such  trust  in 
the  promise  of  spring.  The  Critic,  having 
handed  her  a  cup  of  English  breakfast 
tea,  which  he  had  affected  of  late,  asked 
if  people  read  much  in  Chicago,  and 
whether  there  was  any  religious  move- 
ment there.  The  Young  lyady  answered 
that  the  fashionable  books  in  Chicago 
were  the  kind  that  many  people  were 
reading  every  where,  and  there  was  certainly 
not  much  religious  movement  in  the 
novels  in  vogue.  For  herself,  she  longed 
for  some  great  writer  who  would  speak 
to  the  world  as  if  he  knew  he  had  a  soul. 
The  most  popular  of  the  modern  writers 
had  evidently  forgotten  God,  she  said.    If 
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the  books  most  read  show  the  trend  of 
popular  thought,  it  seemed  to  her  to  lead 
away  from  God. 

The  Conservative  responded  that  this 
might  apply  to  the  novels  of  the  day;  but 
there  were  other  books,  read  perhaps  by  a 
smaller  number  of  people,  which  showed 
signs  of  a  greater  uplifting  of  thought. 
Of  course  these  books  might  not  be 
read  in  Chicago — 

''We  don't  read  books  in  the  street 
cars,"  the  Young  I^ady  said,  with  spirit, 
*'as  they  do  in  Boston;  but  I  fancy  that 
you  will  find  that  there  are  more  serious 
books  read  and  bought  in  Chicago  than 
in  any  other  city  of  this  country.  Prof. 
Huxley's  new  series  of  essays,  for  instance, 
has  had  a  large  sale  in  Chicago." 

"Unhappily,"  said  the  Conservative, 
*'the  celebrated  name  sells  the  book." 
' '  And  the  celebrated  name, ' '  responded 
•  the  Young  Lady,  "is  generally  the  name 
of  a  man  or  a  woman  who  leaves  out 
God.  Talking  of  serious  books,  Renan's 
last  volume  is  much  spoken  of  in  literary 
assemblies;  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
revival  of  interest  in  George  Sand." 

"Which  is  a  pity,"  said  the  Lady  of 
the  House.  "It  seems  to  me  that  much  of 
George  Sand's  work  is  better  forgotten.'* 
' '  That  would  sound  very  provincial  in 
Chicago,"  said  the  Young  Lady;  "and 
yet  it  is  true.  The  serious  books,  then,  are 
as  bad  or  even  worse  than  the  others. 
Prof.  Huxley  defends  Agnosticism,  and 
M.  Renan  gives  the  world  a  pink-colored 
infidelity,  flavored  with  weak  rose-water. 
*I  don't  believe  in  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians,' he  says;  'but  the  sound  of  the 
Angelus  bell  pleases  me. '  And  this  sort  of 
thing  delights  many  people,  and  keeps 
them  from  really  serious  thought.  On  the 
whole,  the  current  novels  are  probably 
better  —  though  that  is  not  saying 
much — than  what  the  world  calls  'serious 
books.' " 

' '  There  never  was  a  time, ' '  said  the 
Critic,  "when  so  many  were  anxious  to 


get  glimpses  of  light  from  the  unseen.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  educated  world 
is  materialistic.  Education  means  unrest; 
no  educated  man  is  ever  satisfied  with  this 
world  or  content  to  know  nothing  of  the 
next.  The  ignorant  man,  who  makes 
money  his  god,  may  not  come  to  ask 
questions, — 'sufficient  for  the  day  are  the 
profits  thereof.  '  But  education  must 
naturally  develop  a  higher  estimate  of 
man's  own  possibilities,  and  it  forces  on  all 
of  us  a  gripping  conviction  that  we  are 
intended  for  higher  things,  and  that  there 
must  be  something  somewhere  which  will 
complete  the  broken  circle,  of  which  we 
see  only  half." 

"The  most  blatant  materialist  I  ever 
knew,"  said  the  Host,  "was  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  in  the  modern  sense. 
And  yet  many  a  time  he  said  to  me:  'I 
lie  awake  at  night,  often  fearing  that  I 
may  awake  in  a  hell  like  Dante's  before 
morning.'  He  had  moments  when  his 
fear  of  'the  Unknowable'  made  him  as 
timid  as  a  little  child  in  the  dark, — 

'And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.' " 

' '  Underlying  the  sensualism  of  the 
novel — the  worst  of  which  in  English  are 
unhappily  written  by  women," — said  the 
Conservative,  "is  this  hunger  for  light 
from  the  unseen.  Like  George  Eliot— 
whose  morality  was  stern  enough  in  her 
books, — your  popular  writer  assumes  that 
the  battle  has  been  fought,  that  Julian 
has  the  best  of  the  Galilean,  and  that 
Christianity  is  dead  ;  they  leave  Chris- 
tianity out  of  life — at  least  they  think 
they  do, — and  try  to  grasp  some  other 
link  in  the  chain  which  leads  to  the 
invisible.  Theosophy  is  one  of  these, 
hypnotism  another ;  even  spiritism,  which 
will  revive  again,  in  spite  of  the  vulgarity 
of  the  tricksters  who  practise  it.  The 
search  after  the  invisible  will  never  cease. 
It  is  like  the  search  after  health.  And 
people,  in  their  despair,  will  accept  all 
sorts  of  worn-out  absurdities.  The  soul 
longs   for   the    Immortal,  in   spite   of  its 
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debasement,  as  the  body  longs  for  health. 
There  was  the  blue-glass  mania  and  the 
elixir  of  life!  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
Count  Cagliostro  was  revivifying  magic 
or  astrology  and  theosophy,  just  as  the 
modern  mountebanks  are  doing  it  now. 
Man's  environment  changes,  but  he  does 
not  change.  He  is  the  same  old  animal 
that  Circe  unmasked;  the  same  old  fool 
that  Joseph  Balsamo  duped.  And  Circe, 
who  writes  'The  Heavenly  Twins,'  is 
at  her  ancient  game ;  and  Prof  Huxley, 
whose  imagination  is  the  quality  that 
endears  him  to  the  multitude,  is  trying 
to  show  that  the  Unknowable  is  a  better 
name  for  God  than  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  lyord. 
The  old  play  of  the  Emperor  Julian's  time 
is  playing  itself  again;'  and  still,  at  the 
end, who  conquers?  Always  the  Galilean.'' 
"Our  friend,"  said  the  Young  Lady 
from  Chicago,  ''is  a  cynic ;  but  his  con- 
clusion is  just." 


Our  Lady's  Shrine  at  San  Diego. 


TO  the  readers  of  Thk  "Ave  Maria," 
especially  those  who  have  so  gener- 
ously contributed  toward  it,  we  owe  the 
information  that  the  proposed  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  near  the  Indian  school  at  San 
Diego,  California,  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact;  the  nucleus,  at  least,  of  what  we  hope 
may  some  day  be  an  offering  more  worthy 
of  her  in  whose  honor  it  has  been  erected. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  announcement,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  its  first  inception;  as  there  are, 
no  doubt,  among  the  readers  of  Our  Lady's 
magazine  some  who  have  forgotten,  and 
others  who  have  never  heard,  how  the 
shrine  had  its  origin. 

In  the  winter  of  1890-91  Southern 
California  was  visited  by  a  sharp  shock  of 
earthquake,  the  worst  it  had  experienced 
in  many  years  ;  and,  although  no  damage 
whatever  was  done,  many  persons   were 


thoroughly  alarmed.  Among  these  were 
the  Indian  children  at  St.  Anthony's 
School,  which  is  situated  within  a  very 
easy  stone's-throw  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
San  Diego  Mission  building,  founded  by 
the  saintly  Fra  Junipero  Serra  more  than 
125  years  ago;  the  first  of  the  numerous 
missions  which  gave  name  to  the  various 
coast  towns  and  settlements,  from  which 
the  foot  of  the  Spaniard  has  long  since 
departed. 

These  children  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and,  promised  the  Blessed  Virgin  they 
would  build,  with  their  own  hands,  a 
shrine  in  her  honor,  if  she  would  be  their 
intercessor  for  protection  from  the  danger 
of  the  earthquake.  They  intended  to  build 
it  of  adobe,  and  at  once  began  the  work 
by  carrying  stones  for  the  foundation  from 
the  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where 
they  proposed  erecting  the  shrine.  Their 
intention  having  been  given  publicity 
through  a  short  account  of  the  circum- 
stance in  these  pages,  several  persons 
expressed  a  desire  to  contribute.  One  lady 
generously  offered  to  pay  for  a  statue, 
another  an  altar ;  and  various  small  sums 
of  money  were  also  given  through  The 
"Ave  Maria,"  as  well  as  through  other 
channels. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  July  16, 
1892,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel 
and  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  mission.  Afterward  a  departure 
from  the  original  plan  was  decided  upon  ; 
and  instead  of  being  constructed  of  adobe, 
the  shrine  has  been  built  of  wood  and 
plate-glass,  after  the  pattern  of  that  at 
Auriesville,  New  York.  It  was  also  decided 
to  dedicate  it  to  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows ;  and 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  last 
September,  the  ceremonies  were  performed 
with  great  solemnity. 

The  shrine  is  very  tastefully  built,  open 
to  view  on  all  sides ;  and  in  the  rainy 
weather,  which  occurs  here  but  seldom, 
the  interior  will  be  amply  protected  by  the 
plate-glass  which   forms   its  outer   sides. 
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A  beautiful  statue  of  Our  I^ady  of  Sorrows 
ila  Pieta)  surmounts  the  altar,  which  is 
white,  * '  picked  in ' '  with  gold.  Here  daily 
come  the  Indian  children  with  flowers  to 
adorn  the  shrine;  here  they  assemble  with 
their  little  petitions  and  prayers.  Here  are 
novenas  constantly  being  offered  for  their 
benefactors,  as  well  as  for  many  who  ask 
prayers  for  special  intentions. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  good 
Sisters  to  erect  here  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  ending  at  the  summit,  a  short  distance 
from  the  shrine.  As  a  set  of  Stations 
suitable  to  the  purpose — such  as  would 
withstand  outdoor  exposure — would  be 
very  costly,  they  will,  for  the  present  at 
least,  simply  erect,  at  regular  intervals, 
fourteen  wooden  crosses,  to  be  supple- 
mented, if  Providence  is  kind  and  their 
means  allow,  by  a  large  crucifix  of  wood 
or  stone.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate for  this  miniature  ''Calvary"  than 
the  winding  hillside  road,  the  path  to  whose 
summit  has  been  made  by  the  eager  feet 
of  children  carrying  stones  for  the  founda- 
tion of  their  votive  shrine ;  the  roadway 
on  either  side  being  neatly  bordered  with 
small  rocks  and  boulders,  thanks  to  the 
willing  efforts  of  the  Indian  boys. 

From  the  top  of  what  is  now  called  Our 
"Lady^s  Mount  may  be  seen  the  crumbling 
ruins  of  the  Mission,  with  the  famous 
olive  groves  from  which  have  originated 
the  finest  California  olive  orchards.  They 
are  still  flourishing  and  fruitful,  after 
more  than  a  century  of  existence.  All 
around  breathes  peace  and  contentment; 
it  is  a  favorable  spot  for  meditation 
and  seclusion.  Blessed  by  the  labors  of 
the  early  missionaries,  baptized  in  the 
l)lood  of  the  martyred  Father  Jaume, 
whose  body  was  found  not  far  distant 
(the  place  is  marked  by  a  stone),  and 
consecrated  anew  by  the  erection  of  this 
simple  shrine  to  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
surely  this  privileged  land  will  find  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  her  Divine  Son.    It  seems 


appropriate,  too,  that  near  the  spot  where 
the  brave  pioneer  priests  built  a  mission- 
house  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
Indians,  the  descendants  of  those  Indians 
should  now,  when  old  San  Diego  is  fast 
crumbling  into  dust,  rear  a  new  shrine  in 
honor  of  that  Faith  which  has  made  the 
annals  of  California  rich  in  examples  of 
heroism  and  devotion.  May  the  fruits 
sown  in  love  be  gathered  in  abundance  I 

S.  H. 


A  Ready  Field  for  Revivalists. 

AT  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Congress  held  some  time 
ago  in  New  York  there  was  an  animated 
discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending 
missionaries  to  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkus  was  opposed  to  the 
measure,  declaring  that  ''deserters  from 
the  faith  of  Rome  might  make  good 
infidels,  but  not  devout  Episcopalians." 
Dr.  Dumbell  said  that  it  was'  wrong  to 
invade  Catholic  sheepfolds,  and  that  it  was 
useless  to  do  so.  Bishops  Doane  and  Coxe 
argued  in  favor  of  mission  work  among 
Roman  Catholics.  No  decision  was  arrived 
at,  we  believe.  But  since  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress,  it  would  seem  as  though 
Protestant  ministers  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country  were  acting  in  concert  to 
show  how  vast  a  field  for  missionary 
enterprise  there  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  ' '  heathens  at  home, '  * 
as  revealed  by  the  statistics  of  divorce, 
is  enormous ;  and  the  reasons  assigned 
in  applications  for  annulment  of  the 
marriage  tie,  and  the  facility  with  which 
this  sacred  contract  is  set  aside,  show  a 
relapse  from  Christianity  among  non- 
Catholics  that  goes  far  to  explain  many 
things. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Blodgett,  of  Galesburg, 
111.,  whose  investigations  of  the  divorce 
evil  seem  to  have  been  thorough  and  con- 
scientious, asserts  that,  within  a  period  of 
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twenty  years  no  fewer  than  36,072  divorces 
have  been  granted  in  Illinois  alone. 
Brother  Blodgett  shows  that  as  a  divorce 
centre,  Knox  County  in  the  same  State 
deserves  notoriety.  For  every  six  and  two- 
thirds  marriage  licenses  issued  there  is 
one  application  for  divorce.  This  is  bad 
enough, surely;  but  it  is  still  more  shock- 
ing to  learn  from  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  that  the  entries  in  the  county  seem  to 
be  on  the  increase  instead  of  diminishing. 

In  the  minds  of  many  persons,  the  great 
State  of  which  Chicago  is  the  metropolis 
is  part  of  the  *'wild  and  woolly  West'^; 
and  they  would  probably  hold  that  in  the 
older  and  more  conservative  parts  of  the 
country  the  condition  of  things  is  not  so 
bad  by  any  means.  Well,  let  us  take  New 
England,  the  land  of  sober  living  and 
high  thinking,  where  the  descendants  of 
the  rigid  Puritans  most  do  congregate; 
and  we  shall  let  another  Protestant 
minister  bear  witness. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  in  Montreal,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  exclaimed :  ' '  When  I 
am  told  by  Nathan  Willis  that  out  of 
every  twelve  Protestant  marriages  in  New 
England  one  culminates  in  divorce  ;  when 
I  learn  that  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  divorces 
have  taken  place ;  when  I  reflect  on  the 
sin  and  sorrow  that  are  concomitant  as  the 
unhappy  sequence  of  such  disruptions; 
with  Protestant  ascendency  on  this  con- 
tinent that  can  touch  the  very  fountains  of 
legislation,  I  affirm  with  undaunted  front 
that  it  is  an  ignominy  and  humiliation 
before  the  world  that  the  churches  of 
America  have  stood  by  and  winked  at 
this  ever-augmenting  tide  of  woe,  that 
threatens  the  divine  institution  of  the 
family  in  this  land."  We  spell  church 
with  a  small  c^  because  Brother  Douglas 
in  the  course  of  his  address  praised  the 
Church  ''for  her  fidelity  to  the  sanctity 
and  integrity  of  the  family  institution." 
Of  Dr.  Douglas'  expression  '*^ winking  at 


the  tide,"  we  will  only  remark  that  it  is 
better   than  he  knew. 

The  grounds  on  which  divorces  are 
sought  are  in  many  cases  so  trivial 
that  they  would  be  ludicrous  if  the 
subject  were  less  serious.  A  man  in  Ohio 
named  his  wife^s  ''awful  snoring"  as  a 
reason  for  wishing  to  be  separated  from 
her ;  and  a  woman  in  some  other  place 
petitioned  to  be  forever  freed  from  a 
husband  who  refused,  "without  love  or 
just  cause,"  to  take  her  to  the  World's 
Fair.  What  sacredness  can  attach  to  the 
bonds  of  matrimony  in  the  minds  of  such 
persons  as  these?  And  what  must  be  the 
idea  of  the  children  of  such  parents?  Com- 
mon as  divorce  is  with  the  present  genera- 
tion, it  is  likely  to  be  even  more  frequent 
with  the  generation  succeeding.  The 
following  item,  clipped  from  a  journal 
emanating  from  a  high  school  in  our  own 
State,  is  significant :  ' '  The  Juniors  had  a 
mock  divorce  case  in  their  meeting 
Thursday  night.  After  a  long  examination 
of  witnesses  and  strong  argument  by  the 
lawyers,  the  judge  gave  the  plaintiff  a 
divorce.  This  trial  shows  that  the  Juniors 
believe  in  practical  trainings"  Practical 
training  with  a  vengeance !  These  hope- 
fuls have  probably  become  familiar  with 
divorce  in  their  own  families,  and  are  too 
young  or  too  irreligious  to  regard  it  as 
an  evil  threatening  to  loosen  the  very 
ligatures  of  the  social  body. 

.  Brother  Dumbell  was  right.  There  is  a 
vast  field  for  Protestant  missionary  enter- 
prise in  our  own  country;  and  Catholic 
sheepfolds,  which  are  free  from  the  dry- 
rot  of  divorce,  may  be  left  to  their  shep- 
herds. The  decay  of  Christianity  in  the 
United  States  is  enough  to  fire  the  zeal 
of  the  least  enthusiastic  revivalist.  But 
before  Protestant  missionaries  withdraw 
from  foreign  lands  to  labor  among  the 
heathen  at  home,  let  them  first  abandon 
ways  that  are  dark.  These  "pious  men" 
have  lately  been  accused  by  one  of  their 
own  of  abetting  religious   strife,  and,  by 
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silence,  of  bearing  false  witness  against 
their  Catholic  neighbor.  This  surely  is 
not  what  they  would  call  heavenly-mind- 
edness ;  besides,  it  is  a  violation  of  one  of 
the  Commandments.  Let  such  of  our 
separated  brethren  as  wear  their  collars 
wide  and  are  called  by  men  dominie, — 
let  them  first  cast  out  all  idols  of  passion 
from  the  sanctuary  of  their  own  hearts; 
and  then,  it  will  be  given  them  to  see 
the  extent  of  the  iniquity  that  surrounds 
them,  and,  perhaps,  to  combat  it  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord. 

There  are  men  of  God  among  the  Prot- 
estant clergy, — men  of  prayer  and  zeal 
and  piety.  We  are  privileged  to  know 
some  of  them  personally ;  and  two  have 
assured  us  that  if  there  were  provision 
for  churchly  work  that  ministers  could  do 
after  embracing  the  faith,  the  number  of 
Rome^s  recruits  among  them  would  be 
notably  increased.  That  there  is  not  such 
provision  is,  of  course,  no  excuse  for  not 
entering  the  one  true  Church.  God  has 
no  need  of  any  man's  service.  Of  the 
very  stones  He  can  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham.  The  unum  necessarium  is  the 
salvation  of  one's  own  soul.  We  exhort 
the  revivalists,  therefore,  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice.  They 
should  be  convinced  that  anything  done 
for  the  spread  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth 
must  begin  by  setting  one's  own  house 
in  order.  And  if  they  succeed  in  casting 
out  many  unclean  spirits  in  Christ's  name, 
we  like  to  believe  that  none  among  the 
successors  of  those  divinely  commissioned 
to  do  so  will  be  found  to  gainsay  them. 


Thk  Jesuits  revolutionized  instruction 
as  completely  as  Frederick  the  Great  did 
modern  warfare;  and  have  thus  acted, 
whether  they  meant  it  or  not,  as  pioneers 
of  human  progress. — The  Rev.  R.  F.  Little- 
dale  (Encyc.  Brit.) 

The  first  of  all  gospels  is  this,  that  a 
lie  can  not  endure  forever. — Carlyle. 


A  Poem  with  a  History. 


THE  name  of  Sir  John  Beaumont, 
though  it  was  familiar  enough  to 
those  who  frequented  the  coffee-houses  of 
London  in  the  early  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is  now  known  only  to 
scholars  and  to  collectors  of  rare  and 
curious  books.  Sir  John  was  the  author* 
of  a  volume  of  poems  published  in  1629, 
of  which  every  known  extant  copy  was 
mutilated.  For  some  mysterious  reason, 
a  single  leaf,  presumably  containing  two 
poems  by  the  author,  had  been  abstracted 
from  the  whole  edition.  This  singular 
circumstance  excited  great  curiosity  at  one 
time,  and  no  one  seemed  able  to  suggest 
an  explanation.  The  explanation,  how- 
ever, has  at  last  been  found. 

It  appears  that  the  mutilation  of  one 
of  the  copies  had  been  so  clumsily  effected 
that  the  initial  letter  of  each  line  was 
left  at  the  edge  of  the  page  which  still 
adhered  to  the  volume.  Some  time  ago  a 
bibliophile,  mousing  about  among  the 
Stowe  collection  of  MSS.,  came  upon  two 
poems  by  Sir  John,  which  not  only 
contained  the  same  number  of  lines  as 
the  missing  poems,  but  also  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  initial  letters  in  the 
mutilated  volumes.  Mr.  Orby  Shipley  has 
incorporated  one  of  these  poems  in  his 
admirable  *',Carmina  Mariana";  the 
other — which  is  entitled  **0n  the  Feasts 
of  the  Annunciation  and  Resurrection 
Falling  on  the  Same  Day,  March  25,1627," 
and  is  therefore  specially  interesting  and 
appropriate  this  year, — runs  as  follows : 

"Thrice  happy  day,  which  sweetly  dost  combine 
Two  hemispheres  in  the  Equinoctial  line ; 
The  one  debasing  God  to  earthly  pain, 
The  other  raising  man  to  endless  reign. 
Christ's  humble  steps  declining  to  the  womb 
Touch  heavenly  scales*  erected  on  His  tomb ; 
"We  first  with  Gabriel  must  this  Prince  convey 
Into  His  chamber  on  the  marriage  day  ; 
Then,  with  the  other  angels  clothed  in  white, 

*   The   space   between    the   steps   of  a   ladder;    hence  a 
ladder  itself. 
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We  will  adore  Him  in  this  conquering  night : 

The  Son  of  God,  assuming  human  breath, 

Becomes  a  subject  to  His  vassal  Death, 

That  graves  and  hell  laid  open  by  His  strife 

May  give  us  passage  to  a  better  life. 

See,  for  this  work,  how  things  are  newly  styled : 

Man  is  declared  'Almighty,'  God  a  'Child ' ; 

The  Word  made  Flesh  is  speechless,  and  the  Light 

Begins  from  clouds,  and  sets  in  depths  of  night; 

Behold  the  sun  eclipsed  for  many  years, 

And  every  day  more  dusky  robes  he  wears ; 

Till,  after  total  darkness  shining  fair, 

No  moon  shall  bar  his  splendor  from  the  air. 

Let  faithful  souls  this  double  feast  attend 

In  two  processions :  let  the  first  descend 

The  temple's  stairs,  and  with  a  downcast  eye 

Upon  the  lowest  pavement  prostrate  lie ; 

In  creeping  violets,  white  lilies,  shine 

Their  humble  thoughts,  and  every  pure  design. 

The  other  troop  shall  climb  with  sacred  heat 

The  rich  degrees   of  Solomon's  bright  seat ; 

In  glowing  roses  fervent  zeal  they  bear, 

And  in  azure  '  fleur-de-lys '  appear 

Celestial  contemplations,  which  aspire 

Above  the  sky,  up  to  the  immortal  choir." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  poem  has 
the  seventeenth  -  century  flavor,  and  is 
* '  Popish '  *  in  more  senses  than  one.  But 
the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive, 
feature  of  the  discovery  is  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  public  temper  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time  when  the  poem  appeared. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  Annunciation 
was  sufficient  to  cause  cold  shivers  in  those 
orthodox  Anglicans,  whose  descendants 
would  now  pose  as  champions  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven ;  and  pious  folk  evi- 
dently stood  aghast  at  this  ungodly 
attempt  to  smuggle  Romish  practices  into 
their  homes  in  the  guise  of  poetry.  At  the 
present  day  even  members  of  the  patriotic 
A.  P.  A.  would  probably  admit  that  "there 
is  poetry  in  Popery ' '  ;  their  predecessors 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  just  as 
surely  taught  to  look  for  Popery  in  poetry. 


If  thou  desirest  peace  in  this  life,  keep 
thy  secrets  undisclosed,  like  the  modest 
rosebud.  Take  warning  from  that  lovely 
flower,  which,  by  expscnding  its  hitherto 
hidden  beauties,  when  in  full  bloom  gives 
its  leaves  and  its  fragrance  to  the  winds. 
— Persian. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  Russian  Empire,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  and  intolerant 
of  governments;  but  it  has  the  good  qualities 
which  often  accompany  gigantic  vices.  In 
the  treaty  recently  effected  between  the  Czar 
and  the  Kaiser,  it  was  stipulated  that  on 
Sundays,  and  on  thirty -seven  holydays 
besides,  the  custom-houses  throughout  the 
Russian  Empire  should  be  closed,  and  all 
commercial  transactions  suspended.  The  list 
includes  seven  festivals  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin;  and  in  Poland,  and  certain  other 
districts  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
Catholics,  even  such  feasts  as  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  are  special  to  the  Church, 
are  to  be  solemnized.  One  of  the  advantages 
which  attend  a  tyrannical  government  is  that 
it  never  does  things  in  a  half-hearted  way.  It 
would  be  interesting,  however,  to  know  in 
how  far  the  Russian  ruler's  new  zeal  is 
due  to  the  alarming  spread  of  anarchy 
throughout  his  possessions. 


The  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School 
for  Feeble-Minded  Youth  has  favored  us 
with  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
institution ;  some  passages  of  which  he  has 
taken  care  to  mark,  "venturing  to  think  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  bear  quotation 
to  some  extent."  These  passages  inform 
us  of  what  is  being  done  to  make  the  lives 
of  the  inmates  ' '  happier  and  more  useful ' '  ; 
they  show  how  one  class  of  pupils  of  a 
higher  order  of  intelligence  can  be  utilized 
to  benefit  their  more  helpless  fellows;  the 
number  of  self-supporting  citizens  likely  to 
be  turned  out  from  such  institutions,  etc. 
There  is  much  to  learn  from  a  report  of  this 
kind,  but  some  of  the  information  we  have 
gleaned  is  saddening  and  significant. 

The  total  enrolment  of  children  in  the 
Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 
was  larger  last  year  than  ever  before,  and 
the  number  of  applications  for  entrance  is 
always  in  excess  of  its  accommodations.  Of 
what  is  being  done  for  the  souls  of  these 
unfortunates  we  get  no  information.  Alas ! 
Would  to   God  that  there  were  establish- 
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ments  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  feeble- 
minded youth  as  well  as  the  aged  poor  might 
be  included  among  their  charges!  The  need 
is  emphasized  by  a  passage  of  the  report 
which  assuredly  does  "bear  quotation  to 
some  extent": 

"In  every  poorhouse  in  our  State  may  be  found 
from  one  to  six,  or  even  twelve,  idiotic  or  imbecile 
women  with,  illegitimate  children.  In  more  than 
one  county  asylum  in  Indiana  the  writer  has  seen 
three  generations  of  idiotic  women — grandmother, 
mother,  and  child." 

Dr.  Fernald,  of  Massachusetts,  supplies  us 
with  the  melancholy  information  that  there 
is  hardly  a  poorhouse  in  this  land  where 
there  are  not  two  or  more  feeble-minded 
women,  with  from  one  to  four  illegitimate 
children  each.  The  Indiana  report  goes  on 
to  say  that  "only  a  State  institution  can 
sufficiently  guard  these  poor  creatures  against 
evil  men  and  their  own  passions."  We 
should  say  that  the  preceding  extract  proves 
conclusively  that  the  guardianship  of  State 
institutions  is  decidedly  zVzsufficient.  Only 
religious  influence  can  extend  such  safeguards 
as  are  needed.  Alas  that  it  should  be  lacking! 


The  information  furnished  by  the  secular 
magazines  is  sometimes  of  a  surprising 
nature,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it.  The  reader 
will  hardly  refrain  from  rubbing  his  eyes,  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  not  drowsy,  when  he 
meets  with  a  pariagraph  like  this  in  one  of 
our  most  widely  circulated  periodicals: 

"The  day  before  Baster  is  sometimes  called  Holy 
Saturday ;  and  there  are  numerous  rites  and  cere- 
monies belonging  to  it,  some  of  them  practised  at 
the  present  day.  On  the  evening  of  Holy  Saturday, 
in  the  middle  districts  of  Ireland,  great  preparations 
are  made  for  the  finishing  of  I^ent,  and  the  ushering 
in  of  the  glad  Kastertide." 

Writers  who  make  such  statements  as 
this,  and  editors  who  publish  them,  do  not 
deserve  to  have  attentive  readers. 


Some  of  those  who  feel  no  indignation 
because  of  the  foolish  and  wicked  course  of 
the  French  Republic  in  laicizing  the  State 
schools — that  is,  dismissing  all  the  Sisters 
and  Brothers  who  used  to  teach  in  those 
establishments,  and  prohibiting  therein  any 


manner  of  religious  instruction — have  inno- 
cently supposed  that  the  pupils  would  not, 
at  the  worst,  receive  any  lessons  positively 
subversive  of  good  morals.  Such  confiding 
persons  would  do  well  to  ponder  over  the 
following  fact :  The  morals  of  a  pupil  are 
formed,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  according 
to  those  professed  by  the  teacher.  Now, 
what  sort  of  morality  will  be  that  of 
the  teachers  who  accept  the  doctrine  incul- 
cated by  the  "Journal  des  Instituteurs, "  a 
periodical  designed  for  their  training?  In  a 
recent  issue,  this  substitute  for  the  catechism 
puts  the  question:  "What  should  we  do  if 
we  have  failed  in  our  duty?"  And  it  replies: 

"If  the  dereliction  is  of  such  gravity  as  to  injure 
our  honor,  we  ought  to  prefer  death  to  shame.  We 
should  ourselves  satisfy  justice ;  or,  if  we  are  too 
cowardly,  we  should  give  ourselves  over  to  the 
justice  of  the  State,  Self-punishment  is  the  more 
worthy  one,  but  it  ought  to  be  inflicted  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Only  when  the  crime  is  irreparable 
is  suicide  permissible.^* 

Perhaps  the  Republic  will  no  longer  encour- 
Bge  such  sentiments  in  the  trainers  of  its 
youth  when  it  finds'  that  if  every  irreparable 
crime  entails  the  suicide  of  the  guilty  one, 
there  will  remain  in  France  much  less 
material  for  the  conscription  than  there  is 
at  present.  . 

The  serene  coolness  and  bland  assurance 
with  which  our  Anglican  brethren  put  forth 
their  claims  as  devout  clients  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  one  of  those  oases  of  humor  which 
freshen  the  weary  waste  of  modern  contro- 
versy. The  reader  who  remembers  how  many 
magnificent  shrines  of  Mary  were  despoiled 
to  buy  frills  and  frippery  and  lace  gowns  for 
Hal  and  Bess  will,  we  trust,  preserve  proper 
gravity  when  he  reads  these  wondrous  words 
from  the  lyondon  Saturday  Review: 

"It  is  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  English 
Church  that  she  at  least  has  never  varied  one  jot 
or  tittle  in  any  authoritative  utterance  from  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  divine  Maternity.  We  have 
added  nothing  and  we  have  detracted  nothing.  We 
still  worship  in  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin ;  we  still  celebrate  her  in  our  calendar— not, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  saints,  by  a  simple  commem- 
oration, but  on  the  anniversary  of  five  different 
events  in  her  life;  we  read  in  our  lectionary  all 
the  few  and  striking  records,  of  her  most  amiable 
personality ;  and  every  English  churchman,  who 
knows  what  churchmanship  means,  speaks  of  her  by 
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the  simplest  and  most  gracious  appellation  accorded 
to  any  being,  human  or  divine  —  that  is,  of  'Our 
Lady.'  We  leave  familiarity  and  tawdry,  fancy  titles 
to  others,  as  we  leave  to  others  yet  an  insolent  and 
irreverent  disrespect;  for  we  do  not  consider  the 
one  more  appropriate  than  the  other  to  the  Mother 
of  God." 

This  surprising  utterance  makes  up  in 
audacity  what  it  lacks  of  veracity ;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  so  influential  and  loyal  a 
journal  as  the  Saturday  Review  should  put 
forward  such  a  claim  is  full  of  significance. 
A  great  change  has  come  upon  England 
when  a  declaration  like  this  is  possible.  But 
Anglicanism  is  still  a  Protestant  sect;  for  the 
Mahometans  can  put  forth  these  claims  with 
equal  plausibility.  Commenting  upon  this 
declaration  of  our  Anglican  contemporary, 
the  lyiverpool  Catholic  Times  observes: 

"There  are  positive  facts  proving  beyond  doubt 
that  the  living,  surging  stream  of  unceasing  blas- 
phemy against  the  Mother  of  God,  dating  from  the 
Reformation,  issues  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  belongs  to  her  as  to  its  parent.  The  Lady 
Chapels  in  the  old  cathedrals  have  gone ;  the  words 
'  Full  of  grace '  in  the  English  Bible  have  gone ;  the 
*  Hail  Mary '  is  gone ;  the  statues  of  Our  Lady  have 
long  ago  disappeared.  By  all  these  things  the  Church 
of  England  has  rooted  from  the  people  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  divine  Maternity,  has  frowned  upon 
all  the  devotions  belonging  to  the  doctrine,  has 
given  a  mute  assent  to  all  the  blasphemy  against 
the  doctrine. 

"We  leave  tawdry  titles  to  others,  says  this  lofty 
critic.  Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  Protestant  mind 
as  regards  the  Mother  of  God.  No  aspiration,  no 
formula,  can  make  it  realize  the  true  greatness  of 
Mary.  Even  in  striving  to  exalt  her  it  must  end  in 
debasement  and  insult.  A  tawdry  title  is  one  which 
is  unreal.  If  Mary  is  above  all  our  titles,  then  these 
titles  may  be  poetical,  but  they  are  not  tawdry; 
because  they  are  below,  not  above,  the  reality.  A 
blow  is  aimed  at  Mary's  beautiful  Litany  by  these 
words,  and  we  see  in  that  blow  the  Protestant  below 
the  Anglican." 

An  article  of  curious  and  stirring  interest 
by  Gustav  Kobb^,  a  famous  diver,  appears  in 
the  current  number  of  Scribner's.  Even  * '  I^ife 
under  Water ' '  is  worth  living,  it  would  seem; 
although  the  illustrations  by  Chapman,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  somewhat  abhorrent. 
Speaking  of  the  likelihood  of  heavy  objects, 
such  as  wrecks,  remaining  where  they  sink, 
though  they  may  work  themselves  into  a 
bed,  Mr.  Kobb6  expresses  the  opinion  that  a 
diver  might  be  able  to  prove  by   material 


evidence  the  narrative  of  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh's  host. 

Strange  to  say,  this  same  idea  occurred  to 
the  famous  Abb6  Moigno,  and  he  had  actu- 
ally collected  a  large  sum  of  money  with  a 
view  to  an  expedition  in  search  of  the  chariots 
of  Pharaoh's  army.  His  death  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  project,  and  his  place  in 
the  scientific  world  has  not  yet  been  filled. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Science  declared  that 
the  Abbe  Moigno  had  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  scientific  movement  of  the  age. 


The  editorial  department  of  the  New 
Ireland  Review  opens  auspiciously  with  an 
account  of  the  books  which  find  most  favor 
with  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  edifying  as 
well  as  interesting  to  know  that  where 
libraries  are  established  in  parishes,  these 
good  country  folk  miss  no  opportunity  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  According 
to  the  statistics  of  librarians,  the  shelves  are 
diligently  ransacked  during  the  month  of 
May  for  devotional  works  relating  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin, — a  fact  which,  even  if  other 
evidence  were  wanting,  would  be  a  sufficient 
proof  of  Irish  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God. 
During  I,ent  none  but  religious  books  are 
called  for,  and  even  throughout  the  year 
the  lyives  of  the  Saints  are  steadily  and 
universally  read. 

The  advantages  arising  from  parochial 
libraries  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  it 
is  pleasant  ta  know  that  their  number  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  establishment  of  such 
libraries  wherever  possible  is  the  best  means 
of  encouraging  Catholic  literature;  which,  in 
its  turn,  will  react  favorably  upon  the  libraries 
themselves,  by  supplying  our  young  people 
with  entertaining  and  profitable  reading  in 
abundance.  

"Brick"  Pomeroy  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"There  are  thousands  of  Protestants  in  this 
country  bellowing  against  the  Catholic  Church  who 
have  never  read  a  Catholic  newspaper,  or  conversed 
with  an  intelligent  Catholic.  And  yet  they  profess 
to  know  what  they  are  talking  about." 

Mr.  Pomeroy  has  the  courage  of  saying 
what  he  tfiinks  on  all  subjects. 
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New  Publications. 


Th^   Spanish   Pioneers.    By  Charles    F. 

Lummis.    McClurg  &  Co. 

We  could  wish  that  this  little  volume 
might  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every 
young  American,  for  none  would  lay  it 
down  without  reading  it  through.  It  has 
an  important  mission  to  fulfil.  Mr.  Lummis 
says  that  American  boys  love  manhood  and 
fair  play ;  and  implies  that  of  all  the  early 
settlers  of  America,  the  Spaniards  possessed 
most  manhood  and  received  least  fair  play. 
The  school-boy,  he  says  truly,  is  assured  that 
Protestant  England  possessed  a  monopoly 
of  heroism  in  that  early  day,  and  he  has 
written  this  book  to  aid  in  correcting  that 
false  impression.  It  is  a  notable  work,  written 
in  an  easy,  popular  style.  It  completely 
reverses  the  verdict  of  history  on  many 
important  points,  and  the  author  holds  himself 
ready  to  defend  his  position  with  document- 
ary evidence.  In  these  pages  the  Spaniard  is 
no  longer  the  godless,  heartless  gold-seeker; 
but  the  humane  colonist,  who  aimed  at 
civilizing  the  Indian,  instead  of  exterminating 
aim.  The  enormities  which  are  credited  to 
the  conquerors  of  Mexico  by  Irving  and 
Prescott  -wear  a  different  aspect  when  viewed 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  impartiality  and 
A'ith  the  fuller  light  of  modern  research. 
Mr.  Lummis  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  guide. 
!For  many  years  he  has  made  the  history  of 
the  Spaniard  in  America  his  special  study, 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  has  drawn  his  material 
at  first  hand  from  the  early  Indian  and 
Spanish  writers. 

Mr.  Lummis  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  his 
enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  Spanish  Franciscans 
is  therefore  especially  gratifying.  They  were, 
he  says,  the  true  heroes  of  those  rough  days; 
and  he  declares  that  the  pages  which  record 
their  labors  are  the  most  glorious  in  American 
history.  There  were  saints  among  them.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Lummis  did  not  indicate  at 
least  the  chief  sources  from  which  he  drew  ; 
for  he  has  written  in  the  true  historical 
spirit.  In  that  spirit  the  history  of  all  the 
Americas  will  some  time  be  written,  and  we 
trust  that  this  little  book  will  have  the 
effect  of  hastening  that  day. 


Life  and  Letters  op   M.  P.  O'Connor. 

By  Mary  Doline  O'Connor.  The  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society.  Dempsey  &  Carroll. 

If  Mr.  O'Connor  had  lived  in  Ireland 
instead  of  South  Carolina,  he  would  doubtless 
have  worn  an  *'M.  P."  after  his  surname  as 
well  as  before  it.  He  had  the  Irishman's 
birthright,  the  gift  of  oratory ;  and  his  talent 
was  essentially  parliamentary.  As  it  was, 
his  life  was  a  busy  and  a  useful  one;  and 
his  services  to  the  State  lose  none  of  their 
interest,  in  this  day  of  bigotry,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  was  always  a  fervent 
and  uncompromising  Catholic. 

It  would  be  an  agreeable  task,  did  space 
permit,  to  trace  the  chief  events  in  Mr. 
O'Connor's  life,  from  the  day  when  he  was 
born  into  the  only  Catholic  family  in  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  until  the  nation  mourned  his  death 
in  1 88 1.  His  daughter  has  done  that  work 
in  a  spirit  which  reflects  much  honor  on  her 
filial  devotion,  and  which  must  prove  highly 
acceptable  to  the  ardent  admirers  of  the  dead 
statesman.  The  biography  is,  of  course, 
intensely  sympathetic;  but  Miss  O'Connor 
neyer  loses  sight  of  comparative  values  or  of 
perspective.  A  few  letters,  of  a  wholly  private 
character,  might  better  have  been  omitted; 
but  their  insertion  is  easily  excusable  when 
one  remembers  who  the  biographer  is ;  and, 
besides,  they  strengthen  one's  impression  of 
a  beautiful  home  life  in  South  Carolina. 

Despite  his  subsequent  brilliant  career 
in  Congress,  the  climax  of  Mr.  O'Connor's 
work  was  reached  when  his  powerful  speech 
won  the  Presidential  nomination  for  Horace 
Greeley  at  the  Baltimore  Convention.  He 
made  numerous  notable  addresses,  many  of 
them  on  Catholic  subjects.  Mr.  O'Connor's 
strong  voice  was  always  heard  in  defence  of 
the  Church  whenever  occasion  offered.  His 
faith  and  his  large-hearted  charity,  which 
could  not  see  distress  without  relieving  it, 
are  even  more  admirable  than  the  long  list 
of  his  distinguished  services'  to  the  State 
or  the  eloquence  of  his  orations. 

The  Place  of  Dreams.  Four  Stories  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Barry,  D.  D.  London :  Catholic 
Truth  Society. 

The  title  of  this  volume  conjures  up  sweet 
fancies  of  lotus-flecked  streams,  of  poppy 
fields  and  cloud  castles,  of  moonlit  turrets 
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and  peaceful  midsummer  nights;  but  the 
Place  of  Dreams  in  these  stories  is  that 
strange,  unexplored  region  lying  somewhere 
between  matter  and  spirit.  The  visitants 
who  wander  through  these  pages  are  not 
like  those  who,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  have 
appeared  at  times,  seeking  aid  or  giving 
warning  :  they  are  spirits  brought  before  the 
living  through  the  agency  of  evil  powers.  In 
the  opening  story,  "The  House  of  Shadows," 
and  in  the  third,  "The  Mystery  of  Drere- 
water, ' '  we  are  told  of  men  who  were  believers 
in  the  occult  science ;  and  the  modern  phase 
of  it,  hypnotism,  is  also  used  to  bring  about 
strange  events. 

Dr.  Barry,  in  his  dedicatory  poem,  writes :' 
"Twilight  stories  such  as  these, 

Half  in  sunshine,  half  in  shadow, 
Will  they  frighten?   Will  they  please?" 

They  will  surely  frighten,  for  they  are  full 
of  weird  shadows ;  they  will  also  please,  for 
they  are  written  in  a  charming  style,  and  the 
sunshine  of  faith  gleams  through  them  and 
over  them. 

CeivBSTiaIv    Objects   for  Common  Tei.e- 

SCOPBS.    By    the    Rev.  T.  W.  Webb.    Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

The  study  of  astronomy  has  always  been 
one  of  absorbing  interest,  not  only  for  the 
scientific  student,  but  also  for  persons  who, 
not  having  the  advantages  of  a  scientific 
training,  and  unable  to  grasp  the  more 
intricate  problems  of  astronomy,  have  nev- 
ertheless acquired  from  popular  works  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  planetary  and 
stellar  systems. 

To  aid.  observers  of  this  latter  class, 
Xongmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  just  added  to 
their  long  list  of  worthy  scientific  publi- 
cations a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Webb's  "Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Tele- 
scopes," the  first  volume  of  which  is  now 
ready.  The  design  of  the  work  is  to  give  the 
results  of  the  author's  personal  observations, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  workers  in  special 
departments  of  astronomy.  The  volume 
opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  telescope,  with 
full  directions  for  the  care  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  best  method  of  observing.  No  other 
chapter  in  the  book  holds  so  much  interest 
for  the  amateur  astronomer,  for  it  embodies 
the  results  of  the  author's  long  experience. 


The  chapter  on  the  sun  describes  the  most 
approved  methods  adopted  for  viewing  the 
spots,  chromosphere,  and  prominences  of 
that  luminary.  An  admirable  feature  of 
Mr.  Webb's  book  is  that  it  describes  m^re 
completely  than  any  other  work  our  satel- 
lite and  nearest  neighbor,  the  moon.  The 
planets  receive  full  consideration,  and  the 
chapter  on  comets  contains  more  information 
concerning  these  strange,  anomalous  bodies 
than  is  usually  found  in  works  of  a  much 
more  pretentious  character.  The  author's 
long  list  of  double  stars,  which  may  be 
easily  found  with  a  small  telescope,  is  given 
in  order  of  right  ascension.  An  interesting 
account  of  meteors  closes  the  volume,  which 
is  substantially  bound,  and  printed,  on 
strong,  heavy   paper. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  ij  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  parsons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Brother  Joseph,  C.  S.  C. ,  who  was  called  to  the 
recompense  of  a  holy  life  on  the  28th  ult,  at  Notre 
Dame,  lud 

Sister  M.  Salome,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
Miss  Golden,  of  the  Society  of  the  Heart  of  Mary, 
who  passed  to  their  reward  last  month. 

Mr.  M.J.  Kirchner,  whose  happy  death  took  place 
on  the  15th  ult.,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Martin  B.  Moran,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  13th  ult. 

Mrs.  Susan  Bennett,  a  fervent  Child  of  Mary, 
whose  saintly  life  closed  in  a  happy  death  on  the 
20th  ult.,  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Darling,  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
who  breathed  her  last  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  William  McMahon,  who  died  on  the  19th 
ult.,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Bernard  Lourin,  W.  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  Mrs.  C. 
Dineen,  London,  Ohio ;  Mr.  Richard  Sheehan  and 
Mrs.  Jane  Fitzgerald,  Abbey leix,  Ireland ;  Mrs.  James 
Donnelly,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
McDermott,  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Patrick  Mc- 
Garvey,  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia  ;  Mrs.  Lucy 
McCall,  Skeneateles,  N.  Y. ;  Catherine  Spink,  Payne- 
ville,  Ky. ;  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Decamp,  Cape 
Vincent,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDBR   TH^    MANTI,^   OF   OUR   BIvKSSKD    MOTHER. 


The  Forest  Shrine. 

^F  I  were  a  little  bird, 

^^  I  would  make  my  dwelling  here; 

Never  sweeter  carol  heard 

Than  mine,  far  or  near. 
Where  the  branches  lightly  swing, 

I^eafy  crowns  above  her  set, 
I  would  always  sit  and  sing 

To  our  woodland  Queen. 

If  I  were  a  little  flower, 

I  would  peep  the  greensward  through, 
After  some  bright  April  shower, 

Clad  in  mantle  blue. 
Or  in  garb  of  spotless  white. 

Tender  pink  or  violet, 
With  my  beauty  to  delight 

Our  sweet  woodland  Queen. 

I  am  but  a  little  child, 

I  can  only  bring  my  heart, 
Gentle,  gracious,  patient,  kind, 

Doing  well  my  part; 
Stealing  sometimes  here  away. 

From  life's  daily  care  and  fret. 
Whispering  softly,  when  I  may. 

To  our  woodland  Queen. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
lelgh's  Ladder. 


What  does  it  matter  if  we  lose  a  few 
minutes  in  a  whole  day?  Answer :  Time- 
table (days  in  a  year,  313  ;  working  hours 
in  a  day,  8).  Five  minutes  lost  each  day 
is  in  a  year  3  days,  2  hours,  5  minutes ; 
ten  minutes  is  6  days,  4  hours,  10  minutes; 
twenty  is  13  days  and  20  minutes ;  thirty 
is  19  days,  4  hours,  30  minutes;  60 
minutes  is  39  days,  i  hour. 


.  BY  MAURICB  FRANCIS  EGAN. 


XIII.— Poor  Bob. 

ACK  and  Bob  Bently  had 
a  secret  to  keep  and  to  talk 
about.  They  did  not  make 
as  much  of  it  as  girls  would 
have  done  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  gave  them  a  new  interest  in  each 
other.  Nobody  knew  how  Guy's  room 
had  come  to  be  changed,  except  them- 
selves. The  next  day  was  rainy;  Miss 
McBride  gave  the  school  fifteen  minutes' 
recess  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  announced 
** one  session."  Jack  and  Bob  strolled  up 
and  down  the  yard  in  deep  conversation. 
**  They've  got  something  against  us," 
said  Faky  Dillon.  ''Bob's  telling  Jack 
something,  and  he'll  take  it  out  of  us,  I 
know.  /  haven't  done  anything — lately." 
*' I  broke  his  paint-brush,  but  he  doesn't 
know  it  yet,"  said  Baby  Maguire.  ''It 
can't  be  that.  My  mother  is  going  to  send 
me  a  box  of  guava  jelly  and  some  other 
things  from  Cuba ;  and  if  you  don't  stick 
to  me,  Faky  Dillon,  you  won't  get  any." 
"Oh,  I'll  stick  to  you!"  said  Faky. 
"Here's  Fatty  McCabe." 

Fatty,  who  was  as  round  as  a  ball,  and 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  came  up. 
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*  *  Faky,  the  boys  want  you  to  make  a 
poem  on  Phil  Redmond's  party.  /  can't, 
because  I've  been  asked." 

**I  have  been  asked,  too,"  said  Faky. 

**  There's  to  be  red  lemonade,"  put  in 
Baby  Maguire;  *'and  a  colored  man  to 
open  the  door, — Phil  Redmond  has  told 
everybody.  I  am  going,  too.  Miss  McBride 
thinks  that  we  ought  to  see  how  polite 
people  behave,  so  she  asked  Mrs.  Redmond 
to  have  us,  too." 

**Well,  the  fellows  that  were  not  asked 
wanted  me  to  write  some  comic  verses 
about  it,  but  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  do  it,"  said  Fatty. 

Faky  smiled. 

**My  poetry  just  comes,"  he  said.  ''I 
don't  have  to  think  about  it.  If  a  poem 
came  to  me  about  the  party,  I'd  just  write 
it  out  without  being  asked.  A  poet  that 
has  to  think  of  his  poetry  ain't  no  poet." 

Fatty  McCabe  was  a  bigger  boy  than 
Faky.  He  doubled  up  his  fist.  At  this 
moment  Bert  Dillon  approached. 

** Don't  you  touch  our  Faky,"  he  said, 
grimacing  at  the  second  poet. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  touch  him,"  said 
Fatty  McCabe.  "You  don't  think  I'd  hit 
a  small  boy.  He  was  just  going  to  say 
something  nasty,  and  I  wanted  him  to 
feel  that  I  was  around, — that's  all." 

**Well,  I'm  around  too,"  said  Bert.  ''I 
don' t  want  Faky  to  write  anything  against 
Phil  Redmond's  party.  It's  going  to  be 
a  corker." 

**Bob  Bently  will  not  be  there,— that's 
certain.  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Redmond 
thought  she'd  ask  him,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing; it  might  be  an  object-lesson  to 
him,  she  said;  but  I  heard  Miss  McBride 
say  that  he  had  been  persecuting  that 
poor  cripple  again,"  said  Baby  Maguire. 
**She  told  Miss  Parker  so  when  she  came 
in  to  ask  about  *  one  session. ' ' ' 

"What  cripple?"  asked  Bert  Dillon. 

"The  crippled  boy  that  lives  back  of 
our  house, — the  one  that  he  did  things 
to  before." 


"What  has  he  been  doing?"  asked 
Bert,  resolving  that  he  would  "settle'* 
Baby  for  telling  tales. 

"Oh!"  said  Baby,  delighted  to  secure 
another  defender,  against  Bob  Bently,  "I 
heard  all  about  it  before  Miss  McBride 
said  anything.  Our  Susan  came  in  this 
morning,  when  I  was  in  the  kitchen;  and 
she  said  that  our  Jack  was  the  best  boy 
that  ever  lived,  and  that  Bob  Bently  was 
the  worst.  She  said  our  Jack  put  a  lot  of 
things  into  the  cripple's  room,  and  that 
Bob  had  thrown  a  big  block  of  wood  at 
the  boy  in  the  night  and  broke  a  glass.  It 
nearly  killed  the  boy;  and  Susan  said  it 
was  a  mercy  the  child's  brains  wasn't 
a-smattering  all  over  the  floor,  and  he 
a- weltering  in  his  blood." 

"But  he  wasn't,"  said  Bert  Dillon, 
interested.   * '  Was  he  ?  " 

* '  He  might  have  been, ' '  replied  Baby, 
while  Faky  Dillon's  mouth  opened  wide. 
"And  there  must  have  been  some  blood, 
or  Susan  wouldn't  have  said  so.  She  said 
she  knew  something  was  going  to  happen, 
because  she  spilled  the  salt  at  the  cook's 
Uncle  Mike's,  and  her  left  ear  burned. 
Our  Susan,"  said  Baby,  with  pride,  "is 
the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh  son.  I 
wouldn't  want  her  to  curse  me.'''* 

"What  could  she  do  to  you?"  askei 
Fatty  McCabe. 

1"  You'd  see  quick  enough.  Once  I 
took  a  piece  of  mince  -  pie  when  she 
wasn't  looking.  But  I  went  and  told  her 
next  morning,  because  it  made  me  sick. 
She  said  she  knew  it  all  the  time,"  added 
Baby,  in  a  low  voice ;  '  *  and  she  asked  me 
if  I  heard  a  dog  howling  all  night.  I  was 
so  sick  I  didn't  remember,  but  I  knew  it 
must  be  so.  'That  wasn't  a  dog,'  she 
said:   *  it  was  a  banshee.'" 

"What's  a  banshee?"  asked  Bert. 

"It's  just  a  ghost  that  Susan  has  in 
her  family,  and  it  came  across  the  ocean ; 
but  it  doesn't  like  American  ways  at  all, 
and  it  wants  to  get  back.  It  just  stays 
to  look  after  her, — that's  all.   I  wouldn't 
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be  in  Bob  Bently's  shoes  for  anything. 
Susan,  on  Her  way  to  market,  told  Miss 
McBride  all  about  it." 

"Bob  Bently  wouldn't  do  anything 
mean,"  said  Bert.  '*He  isn't  girly-girly, 
like  Phil  Redmond;  and  he  doesn't  suit 
Miss  McBride;  but  you  had  better  hold 
your  tongues.  You're  a  little  telltale,  Baby 
McGuire ;  and  I've  half  a  mind  to  punch 
you  now." 

*' You  don't  strike  a  little  boy  like  that 
while  I'm  about,"  said  Fatty  McCabe, 
drawing  himself  into  a  fighting  position. 

Bert  spat  on  the  palms  of  his  hands  and 
threw  off  his  jacket.  The  boys  **  squared 
off"  and  danced  in  front  of  each  other. 
Faky  made  frantic  signals  for  the  others  to 
come  forward.  When  they  had  hopped  up 
and  down  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  to 
the  intense  delight  of  the  small  boys,  there 
sounded  a  whisper  through  the  group.  It 
was  a  warning  that  Miss  McBride  was  at 
the  window.  Bob  Bently  saw  her  first,  and 
he  hastened  to  separate  the  combatants 
by  palling  Bert  Dillon  away.  Bert,  whose 
blood  was  up,  resented  this. 

*'  Lemme  go! "  he  said,  wriggling,  as  Bob 
grasped  him  around  the  waist.  "  lyemme 
go,  Bob  Bently,  or  I'll  tackle  you!" 

And,  turning  suddenly,  he  gave  Bob  a 
blow  that  almost  stunned  him.  Bob  gave 
it  back  with  interest ;  it  glanced  off,  and 
struck  Faky  with  some  force. 

**Here,  you,  look  out!"  cried  Bert 
Dillon,  who  had  lost  his  temper.  **  You're 
a  nice  fellow  to  strike  a  boy  under  your 
size.  It's  ju^t  what  I'd  expect  from  a  boy 
that  cut  a  cripple's  head  open  with  a 
chunk  of  wood." 

Bob  rushed  at  Bert ;  Jack,  coming  up, 
threw  himself  into  the  fray,  and  for  a 
minute  only  a  tangle  of  arms  and  legs 
could  be  seen,  with  Fatty  McCabe's  shoes 
in  the  centre. 

Baby  and  Faky  Dillon  withdrew  against 
the  wall ;  they  saw  that  Miss  McBride 
was  quietly  approaching,  unobserved  by 
the  combatants. 


"Dear,  dear!"  she  said,  as  she  came  up, 
rattan  in  hand.  "Children,"  she  added, 
putting  her  hand  on  Baby's  head,  "I  am 
sure  you  are  frightened.  How  your  little 
heart  beats  ! ' ' 

"Yes'm,"  said  Baby.  "Fighting  makes 
my  nerves  come  on." 

"This  is  no  place  for  you,"  she  said. 
"Go  into  the  class-room  at  once." 

Faky  and  Baby,  with  an  air  of  conscious 
goodness,  moved  toward  the  door ;  but 
they  turned,  so  as  to  miss  nothing,  as  Miss 
McBride  brought  her  rattan  down  on  the 
squirming  collection  of  legs  and  arms. 
The  commotion  -was  stilled  in  an  instant. 
Bert  Dillon  arose,  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt 
split  in  two;  Bob  Bently's  hair  and  collar 
showed  rough  usage;  and  Fatty  McCabe, 
having  fallen  with  his  face  in  the  gutter, 
was  decorated  with  hieroglyphics  of  black 
mud.  Jack  had  only  one  cuff  torn  off. 

"I  am  grieved,"  said  Miss  McBride, 
when  she  had  begun  to  breathe  easily, 
"by  this  incident." 

The  boys  stood  with  their  backs  to  the 
whitewashed  wall.  Behind  Miss  McBride 
were  gathered  the  other  pupils.  There 
was  silence.  Much  disappointment  was 
felt  because  she  had  arrived  so  soon,  but 
nobody  expressed  this. 

"I  am  more  than  grieved  to  think  that, 
enjoying  all  the  privileges  and  refining 
influences  of  your  state  in  life,  you  should 
disgrace  yourselves  so.  I  know,  however, 
whom  to  hold  responsible  for  this.  I  saw 
from  the  window  Master  Robert  Bently's 
proceedings.  I  might  have  known  that  a 
young  man  of  his  character  would  not 
hesitate  to  throw  himself  on  his  defenceless 
comrades.  Mrs.  Redmond  had  kindly 
given  me  permission  to  iuclude  him  in 
the  invitation  to  an  assembly  which  will 
include  the  best  boys  of  our  school.  I  had 
half-concluded  to  do  so,  but  I  heard  such 
an  awful  account  of  his  persecutions  of  a 
defenceless  cripple  that  I  rescinded  my 
original  resolution.  And  this  caps  the 
climax.   Go  to  the  hydrant,  all  of  you,  and 
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wash  yourselves.  You  will  find  a  towel 
in  the  book- case." 

**  I  didn't  touch  any  cripple,"  said  Bob, 
with  tears  of  vexation  in  his  eyes. 

'*He  was  very  kind  to  a  little  cripple 
yesterday,"  spoke  up  Jack. 

"Your  good  heart  misleads  you,"  said 
Miss  Mc Bride.  "Your  kindness  is  mis- 
placed. I  have  heard  of  your  generosity 
to  that  poor  crippled  child,  but  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  one  good  act  done  by  Robert 
Bently.  It  is  well  that  he  stopped  short 
of  murder  in  his  infamous  work." 

Bob  looked  about  him  wildly.  Every- 
body except  Jack  seemed  to  be  against 
him.  He  caught  Phil  Redmond  smiling 
sarcastically.  He  bounded  toward  him. 
A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd. 
If  Phil  got  a  black  eye,  his  mother  was 
quite  capable  of  declaring  the  party  off. 
Several  boys  pulled  Bob  back. 

Miss  McBride  brought  her  stick  down 
on  his  shoulder  heavily  twice ;  but  Bob 
did  not  wince. 

"  I  haven't  done  anything  wrong,  Miss 
McBride,"  he  muttered.  "  You'll  be  sorry 
for  this  yet." 

Miss  McBride  turned  away  in  sorrow. 
"  Depravity  !  depravity  !  "  she  said. 
"Oh,  that  those  dear  little  souls  should 
behold  it!" 

She  alluded  to  Faky  and  Baby,  who  had 
edged  nearer  to  the  scene  of  hostilities. 

The  quartette  repaired  themselves,  as 
well  as  they  could,  the  hydrant  being 
liberally  used.  Jack  was  warm  with 
indignation;  but  Dillon  and  Fatty  McCabe 
were  rather  shy  of  Bob.  They  were  not 
quite  sure  that  his  name  would  not  appear 
in  the  papers  as  a  murderer. 

The  business  of  the  school  was  resumed. 
Bob  did  not  pretend  to  study.  He  sat 
sullenly  behind  his  desk,  casting  angry 
glances  at  anybody  that  happened  to  look 
his  way.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  two  o'clock 
would  never  come.  The  various  classes 
went  up  to  the  recitation  bench,  and  he 


was  obliged  to  go  in  his  turn.  He  read  in 
a  hoarse  voice;  his  "rules  of  arithmetic" 
were  given  lifelessly.  In  fact,  Bob  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  eWorld  was 
against  him.  There  was  no  use  in  trying 
to  be  good. 

The  hours  passed  slowly  for  the  chosen 
twelve  who  were  to  go  to  Phil^Redmond's 
party.  The  rumor  of  red  lemonade  had 
been  dimmed  by  newer  splendors.  There 
was  to  be  a  layer  cake  and  ice-cream  in 
three  colors — red,  white,  and  blue.  There 
was  to  be  a  fiddle  and  a  man  to  play 
the  piano.  Miss  Vernon,  Phil  Redmond's 
cousin,  was  to  come  in  a  carriage  from 
up-town.  There  were  to  be  forfeits.  Phil 
Redmond  was  to  wear  a  "swallow-tail" 
coat.  This  last  rumor  was  looked  on  as 
doubtful.  It  occasioned,  however,  the 
downfall  of  Faky.  His  inspiration  over- 
came him  during  the  reading  exercise, 
and  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper : 

•*0h,  won't  we  screech  out  and  won't  we  grow  pale, 
If  Phil  wears  his  father's  old  swallow-tail ! " 

Faky  passed  this  to  Baby  for  Bert 
Dillon,  but  Baby  dropped  it  on  the  floor 
near  Phil  Redmond's  seat.  Redmond  put 
his  foot  on  it,  and  picked  it  up  w^hen  Miss 
McBride  turned  her  back,  to  show  the 
reading  class,  by  signs  on  the  blackboard, 
how  the  voice  ought  to  be  raised  at  an 
interrogation  point. 

To  Faky's  horror,  Phil  arose  and  took 
the  paper  to  Miss  McBride. 

"I  consider  this  nefarious, — truly  nefa- 
rious," she  said.  "There  are  some  boys 
here  who  would  seethe  the  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk." 

This  was  generally  considered  to  be 
an  allusion  to  Bob  Bently' s  misconduct. 
And  Baby  Maguire  hastened  to  whisper 
that  Bob  Bently  had  seethed  the  kid,  and 
this  was  supposed  to  mean  a  new  deed  of 
mischief  done  by  him  to  the  mysterious 
cripple.  Miss  McBride  made  no  explana- 
tion; she  merely  bade  Faky  Dillon  report 
to  her  after  school. 


(To  be  contiuued.) 
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The  Power  of  Kindness. 

There  is  nothing  more  powerful  than 
kindness.  An  English  journal  tells  a 
touching  story  of  the  excavations  in  old 
Egypt,  which  illustrates  this  well-known 
law.  The  correspondent  had  visited  the 
principal  places  of  research  among  the  old 
tombs.  At  Ivuxor,  he  tells  us,  a  native 
overseer  was  stationed,  who  fancied  that 
he  could  get  more  work  out  of  the  children 
in  his  service  by  lashing  their  half-naked 
little  bodies  with  great  thongs  made  of 
elephant's  hide.  The  little  ones  were 
employed  in  carrying  palm  baskets  of 
earth  up  and  down  the  steep  banks ;  and 
when  the  traveller  told  the  brutal  bully 
who  swore  at  them  that  it  was  infamous 
to  drive  and  beat  them  in  that  manner 
while  they  toiled  in  the  dust  and  heat,  he 
replied:  '*It  does  not  matter.  No  whip, 
no  work."  The  ignorant  fellow  actually 
beffeved,  being  so  indolent  himself,  that 
there  was  no  way  of  getting  people  to  do 
their  duty  except  by  such  heartless  cruelty. 

Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  engaged  to  superin- 
tend the  excavations  at  the  great  Meydoum 
pyramid,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
determined  to  find  out  what  kindness 
would  accomplish  ;  and,  instead  of  plying 
the  savage  lash,  he  provided  himself  with 
various  soothing  ointments  for  the  wounds 
and  bruises  of  his  helpers,  and  used  only 
gentle  tones  and  pleasant  words  in  his 
intercourse  with  them.  The  result  more 
than  exceeded  his  expectation;  and  smiles 
grew  on  the  little  dark  faces,  and  they 
learned  to  love  the  master,  their  friend, 
for  whom  they  toiled  from  affection  as 
well  as  for  their  daily  wages. 

Each  evening  Mr.  Petrie  held  a  sort  of 
reception  in  his  tent.  One  lad  would  come 
for  some  healing  salve,  another  for  soap 
to  cleanse  his  bruised  skin ;  and  one 
grown  man  came  once,  the  correspondent 
who  was  a  witness  says,  with  an  awful 
aching  in  his  stotnach. 


*'0  my  man,  you  need  some  coffee!'* 
said  Mr.  Petrie,  lighting  his  little  portable 
stove,  and  brewing  the  suffering  caller  a 
decoction,  into  which  he  stirred  some 
pepper. 

''M^  God  increase  your  goods!"  said 
the  grateful  fellow,  with  a  low  salam^  as 
he  went  away. 

The  wonder  is,  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  power  of  love,  that  Mr.  Petrie 
gets  just  about  twice  as  much  work  from 
his  dusky  aids  as  does  the  overseer  at 
lyuxor. 

It  is  not  human  beings  alone  that  are 
influenced  more  effectually  by  kindness 
than  fear.  A  horse,  drawing  a  heavy  load, 
balked  in  the  streets  of  a  large  city.  The 
cruel  driver  whipped  and  stormed  and 
cursed,  all  to  no  purpose.  He  then  got 
down  and  pulled  on  the  bit,  with  equal 
want  of  success.  ' '  Build  a  fire  under  him, ' ' 
suggested  a  brutal  bystander,  when  all 
else  had  failed.  Some  brush  was  quickly 
piled  between  the  feet  of  the  animal, 
and  set  to  blazing.  The  horse  looked  sur- 
prised, walked  forward  a  few  paces,  then 
stopped  again.  At  that  moment  a  kind- 
faced  man,  with  the  star  of  the  Humane 
Society  upon  his  breast,  came  quickly  to 
the  scene,  patted  the  horse  on  the  head, 
said  a  few  gentle  words  in  a  caressing  tone; 
and  the  old  veteran  of  a  hundred  balky 
combats  trotted  off  with  his  load  at  a 
rattling  pace.  One  hopes  that  the  humane 
officer  did  not  neglect  to  report  the  cruelty 
of  the  driver. 

Francesca. 


A  Little  Tongue  that  wouldn't  Tell 
Tales. 

"  /70ME  here,  Miss  May,"  said  grandma,  sternly; 
^     "I'm  grieved  as  I  can  be. 
I  think  you  have  told  me  a  story. 
Put  out  your  tongue — let  me  see." 

"There  ain't  a  spot  on  it,  grandma," 

Replied  the  little  elf; 
"  'Cause  .ouct  I  told  a  big  story, 

And  looked  in  the  glass  myself." 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED^SL  Luke,  t.  48. 
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The  Sailor's  Answer. 


The  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph. 


BY   MARY   n.  MANNIX. 


By  the;  Rev.  James  McKkrnan. 


N   SAII^OR,  for  a  foreign  shore  about  to 
^  *     sail  away, 
Was  greeted  by  an  anxious  friend,  who  thus 

to  him  did  say: 
"I  marvel  that  thou  dost  not  fear  the  dangers 

of  the  sea : 
An  enemy  most  deadly  hath  it  ever  been  to 

thee. 
Thy  father  and  thy  grandsire,  too,  lie  stark 

beneath  its  waves — 
Will  it  not  be  thy  destiny  to  swell  its  slimy 

graves  ? ' ' 

The  sailor  smiled.  ''Good  sir,"  said  he, ''will 

Death,  then,  pass  you  by  ?  " — 
"No,  surely;  but  I  hope  at  last  upon  my 

bed  to  die." 
The  sailor  laughed  aloud.   "Kind  friend,  my 

outlook  is  the  best. 
Some    day,  perhaps,  beside  my    kin,  these 

weary  bones  will  rest; 
But  you,  who   hope  upon  your  bed,  when 

comes  the  end,  to  die. 
Within  your  sire's  and  grandsire' s  tomb  each 

livelong  night  must  lie." 


Alms  multiply  alms,  and  there  is  a 
special  blessing  upon  all  unselfishness. 
No  gifts  are  so  much  blessed  as  those 
given  by  such  as  are  in  need  themselves. 
— Bishop  Gra7tL 


HE  Church  honors  St.  Joseph 
as  next  in  dignity  to  his  spouse, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  for  he 
holds  in  the  Church  the  same 
position  which  he  held  in  the  cottage  of 
Nazareth.  There  he  was  the  recognized 
protector;  to  him  were  all  communica- 
tions made  by  the  angels  ;  he  had  charge 
of  providing  for  **  the  Child  and  His 
Mother. ''  Most  fittingly,  then,  is  he  hon- 
ored as  patron  of  the  Universal  Church; 
for  what  is  the  Church  but  the  Holy 
Family  still,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Jesus,  calling  Mary  their  Mother, — no 
longer  confined  to  Nazareth,  but  spread 
over  the  earth?  Indeed,  the  erection  of 
any  Catholic  church  may  be  regarded 
simply  as  a  reproduction  of  the  cottage  of 
Nazareth.  In  it,  as  in  Nazareth,  Jesus,  on 
the  high  altar,  is  the  centre  of  all  love 
and  devotion;  Mary's  altar  is  next  in 
dignity  ;  and  the  altar  consecrated  to  St. 
Joseph  ranks  after  hers. 

Different  saints  have  been  chosen  as 
patrons  of  nations,  cities,  professions,  and 
the  several  states  of  life.  They  are  taken 
as  models  and  intercessors ;  and  always 
because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  to  serve 
as  exemplars  for  those  whose  patrons  they 
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are.  He,  then,  who  is  to  be  the  patron  of 
the  whole  Church  should  be  a  model 
suitable  for  every  condition  of  life  ;  and, 
as  an  intercessor,  should  be  peculiarly 
interested  in  each  of  the  members  of  the 
mystical  Body  of  Christ.  For  these  very 
reasons  St.  Joseph  has  been  chosen. 

The  Evangelist  says  of  him  that  he  was 
*'a  just  man."  *  How  much  is  contained 
in  that  characterization,  seeing  that  it 
is  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Ghost!  It 
implies  his  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law 
of  God.  Persons  of  every  rank  and  state  of 
life  find  in  him  an  example  as  perfectly 
suited  to  their  imitation  as  if  the  Saint 
had  lived  exclusively  in  their  own  condi- 
tion. None  so  high  as  to  be  above  him, 
none  so  humble  as  to  be  excluded  from 
his  sympathetic  interest.  lyittle  is  said 
of  St.  Joseph  in  the  Gospels,  and  even  that 
little  reveals  the  most  commonplace  events 
of  life.  We  are  not  startled  by  glorious  or 
,  miraculous  or  extraordinary  deeds ;  and 
yet,  after  Mary,  he  held  the  most  sublime 
office  that  a  creature  could  hold. 

When  we  read  of  the  holy  Baptist  or 
of  the  Apostles ;  of  saints  like  Ignatius, 
Francis  Xavier,  Dominic,  Bernard,  or  Paul 
of  the  Cross,  we  are  undoubtedly  edified; 
but  we  recognize  that  they  had  voca- 
tions to  do  wonderful  works,  and,  as 
examples,  they  seem  better  suited  for 
others  than  for  ourselves.  But  this  thought 
can  never  come  to  us  about  St.  Joseph. 
Here  is  a  Saint  whose  life  is  that  of  an 
ordinary  toiler  in  the  world.  The  man  or 
woman  who  lives  by  labor  sees  in  him  a 
fellow-laborer;  the  head  of  a  family  has 
in  him  a  model  for  closest  imitation. 
To  the  unmarried  youth  and  the  vowed 
religious  he  shows  an  example  of  the 
most  exalted  purity.  Are  you  specially 
lionored  by  Heaven  and  have  need  of 
humility  ?  So  was  St.  Joseph  ;  you  can 
learn  from  him.  Are  you  poor  and  suiBfer- 
ing  ?  So  was  St.  Joseph.  Are  you  in 
a    position   that    requires    extraordinary 

*  St.  Matt,  i,  19. 


fidelity?  You  may  learn  from  St.  Joseph. 
If  we  would  be  pure,  humble,  patient, 
self-denying,  always  obedient,  and  resigned 
to  God's  will  —  we  can  learn  all  these 
virtues  from  the  spouse  of  Mary.  Thus  he 
is  a  model  for  each  member  of  the  Church. 

Those  virtues  which  are  essential  to 
the  Christian  life — which,  consequently, 
all  must  have,  and  against  which  so 
many  sin — particularly  distinguished  St. 
Joseph.  So  great  was  the  purity  of  his 
character  that  he  was  chosen  by  God  to 
be  the  spouse  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin 
Mother,  and  foster-father  of  the  Son  of 
God.  And  the  Most  High  obeyed  him  as 
a  child,  and  was  willing  to  be  spoken  of 
as  "the  Son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter." 

His  humility  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
purity.  In  the  little  that  is  said  of  him  in 
the  Gospels,  what  specially  attracts  our 
attention  is  the  quiet,  humble,  retiring 
way  in  which  he  passes  before  us.  He 
comes  and  he  goes,  doing  all  that  is  com- 
manded him  silently,  promptly,  perfectly. 
This  is  the  kind  of  life  that  requires 
and  proves  humility.  In  doing  great  and 
glorious  works  there  is  something  to 
stimulate.  The  very  glory  that  attaches 
to  them  reminds  us  of  the  need  of  humility, 
and  makes  at  least  the  exterior  practice 
of  it  less  difficult.  But  to  be  forever  doing 
what  any  one  could  do,  unseen  and 
unnoticed,  with  fidelity  and  unchanging 
constancy — this  requires  the  most  perfect 
humility.  And  such  was  the  life  of  St. 
Joseph.  His  was  the  drudgery — if  we  may 
use  the  word — of  his  humble  household. 
Poor,  obscure,  and  only  a  working  carpen- 
ter, his  daily  occupation  was  to  obey  and 
please  those  who  employed  him. 

Patience,  self-denial,  •  obedience,  and 
resignation  to  the  holy  will  of  God  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  every  Christian. 
These  and  all  their  kindred  virtues  we 
find  in  St.  Joseph.  See  how  they  were 
all  called  into  action  on  the  night  of 
our  Saviour's  birth.  Behold  the  venerable 
patriarch  searching  in  vain  through  the 
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streets  of  Bethlehem  for  a  resting-place 
for  the  tender  Virgin  at  his  side;  wander- 
ing until  midnight;  refused  hospitality 
everywhere,  until,  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  she  and  the  Infant  Saviour 
found  shelter  with  the  animals  in  a  stable! 
Only  God  and  Mary  know  of  the  patience, 
the  meekness,  the  obedience,  and  the 
resignation  of  St.  Joseph  that  night. 

Again  behold  him  another  midnight 
when,  aroused  from  sleep,  he  is  told 
to  take  ''the  Child  and  His  Mother,'' 
without  a  moment's  delay,  from  his  home 
and  country,  into  a  strange  land,  and  there 
abide  among  heathens.  Even  with  youth 
and  strength  and  ample  means  of  support 
at  hand,  this  command  would  have  been 
sufficiently  trying ;  but  to  one  poor  and 
friendless  as  he  was,  obedience  prompt 
and  unquestioning  required  bo  less  a 
saint  than  he. 

As  an  intercessor,  we  can  think  of  no 
saint,  after  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  has 
such  great  influence  with  God  as  St. 
Joseph.  His  connection  with  Our  I^ord 
even  before  His  birth,  through  His  infancy, 
early  childhood,  youth  and  manhood,  was 
so  intimate  and  tender,  and  closed,  in  this 
world,  so  remarkably,  that  his  power  as 
an  intercessor  must  exceed  that  of  any 
other  saint.  To  Joseph,  His  foster-father, 
the  guardian  of  His  infancy  and  childhood, 
the  provider  for  His  temporal  wants, 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  was  attached 
with  *  all  the  afifection  which  such  relation 
naturally  produces.  As  an  infant,  the 
Divine  Child  nestled  in  his  arms,  and  often 
found  safe  repose  there.  In  early  childhood. 
He  lavished  loving  caresses  upon  him.  In 
His  youth  He  was  his  companion — slept 
under  the  same  roof,  ate  at  the  same 
table,  toiled  with  him  at  the  same  work. 

The  difficulties  of  struggling  poverty 
unite  hearts  in  sympathy  and  love  more 
than  does  the  easy  affluence  of  wealth. 
Those  difficulties  were  not  wanting  to 
cement  affection  between  Jesus  and  Joseph. 
The    sensitive,    watchful    Heart    of    the 


Saviour  was  drawn  to  Joseph  by  the  daily 
trials  of  their  little  home.  One  word 
of  the  Master  could  have  supplied  every 
want,  but  it  was  not  His  will  to  speak 
that  word.  He  came  not  only  to  die  for 
men,  but  also  to  give  them  an  example, 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  of  a  life  spent 
in  poverty  and  suflfering.  Hence  Mary  and 
Joseph  should,  necessarily,  be  poor  and 
suffering  with  Him.  All  Joseph's  anxiety 
and  privation,  resulting  from  his  connec- 
tion with  Jesus,  served  only  to  make  him 
dearer  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  And  so  they 
lived  together,  and  struggled  together,  and 
suffered  together,  and  grew  in  love  together, 
until  at  last,  as  if  in  pity,  Jesus  determined 
to  close  the  earthly  life  of  His  dear  pro- 
tector, and  sent  him,  before  Himself,  ta 
the  peaceful  rest  of  eternity. 

Of  the  exact  time  and  circumstances  of 
St.  Joseph's  death  we  have  no  authentic 
record.  It  is  believed  to  have  taken  place 
before  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana,  as  his 
presence  at  it  with  Jesus  and  Mary  is 
not  recorded,  and  he  is  not  subsequently 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospels.  As  his  only 
duty  in  life  was  to  be  with  Jesus  and 
Mary,  his  death  certainly  took  place  in 
the  home  of  the  Holy  Family.  Since  the 
death  of  the  saints  is  "precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,"  Joseph's  death  was 
pre-eminently  so.  How  beautiful  was  the 
close  of  that  beautiful  life!  At  death  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  rise 
before  the  soul,  bringing  to  it  either  terror 
or  happiness.  What  saint  ever  looked 
forward  to  death  as  Joseph  did?  He 
looked  back,  and  could  see  in  the  past 
only  Jesus  and  Mary.  Had  he  not  lived 
with  them  and  worked  for  them  ?  What 
had  the  past  to  remind  him  of  but 
that?  And  now  that  he  is  about  to  die, 
Jesus  and  Mary  are  there  before  his  fading 
eyes,  waiting  upon  him.  To  such  a  past 
and  present  what  future  could  there  be 
but  one  of  joy  and  blessedness  ?  Who  are 
they  whispering  in  his  ears  that  Jesus 
and  Mary  will  be  with  him  soon  again  ? 
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Happy  Saint!  it  is  Jesus  and  Mary  them- 
selves who  are  telling  it.  His  last  sight 
on  earth  is  the  Saviour  and  His  Mother; 
the  last  touch  which  he  feels  is  from 
their  hands,  for  he  yields  up  liis  soul  in 
the  arms  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

From  such  a  life  and  such  a  death  we 
feel  that,  after  Mary,  the  intercession  of 
no  saint  in  heaven  can  be  more  pow- 
erful with  our  Blessed  Lord  than  that 
of  St.  Joseph.  Still  protector  of  that 
new  Holy  Family,  the  Church  of  Christ, 
he  is  anxiously  interested  in  each  of 
us,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus 
and  children  of  Mary.  If  we  imitate  his 
virtues,  and  seek  his  intercession  fre- 
quently and  confidently,  our  death  shall 
be  like  his;  and  we,  too,  shall  breathe  forth 
our  souls  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FI^ORA    HAINBS    I^OUGHSAD,   AUTHOR  OP   "THE 

MAN  WHO  WAS  GUII^TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

CI, AIM,"   BTC. 


XVIII.— Ths  Midas  of  the)  Pocahontas. 

T^HE  millionaires  of  San  Francisco  have 
^  been  so  prodigal  in  their  public  bene- 
factions, and  have  so  lavishly  endowed 
the  city  with  choice  and  costly  works  of 
art,  that  only  a  passing  pleasurable  sen- 
sation was  aroused  when  Mr.  Thomas 
O'Hara,  the  Midas  of  the  Pocahontas 
mine,  announced  his  intention  of  adding 
to  the  choice  appointments  of  the  public 
library  a  superb  piece  of  statuary. 

The  terms  of  Mr.  O' Harass  oflfer  were 
peculiar.  He  was  a  practical  business 
man,  and  withal  a  true  and  sympathetic 
friend  of  struggling  genius ;  and  the  stip- 
ulations attending  his  proposed  gift  to 
the  city  were  exponents,  in  a  pronounced 
degree,  of  these  two  qualities. 

Although  by  no  means  an  art  connois- 
seur, he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 


beautiful ;  and  realized  that  the  creative 
power  called  forth  in  the  production  of  a 
noble  work  of  art,  like  the  development  of 
thought  in  a  worthy  literary  production, 
was  a  matter  beyond  price.  He  was  also  a 
thorough-going  Californian,  who  disdained 
foreign  travel,  and  accounted  a  trip  across 
the  continent  intolerable  penance.  Every 
demand  of  his  nature  found  satisfaction  in 
the  cherished  associations,  agreeable  clime, 
and  varied  scenery  of  his  own  State.  He 
therefore  required  the  subject  of  the  stat- 
uary to  be  in  some  way  expressive  of 
the  spirit  of  the  State ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  his  hobby  that  California  contained 
within  herself  all  the  elements  and  con- 
ditions for  the  highest  development,  he 
stipulated  that  the  artist  should  be  a 
native  of  the  State. 

Competitive  designs  had  been  invited, 
each  to  be  anonymously  presented  and 
designated  by  a  motto,  while  the  name  of 
the  designer  should  remain  under  seal 
until  after  the  award.  The  consideration 
of  the  designs  and  final  selection  were 
intrusted  to  the  Art  Association. 

This  body  did  not  view  with  entire 
approval  a  certain  clause  of  these  stipula- 
tions. The  dearth  of  developed  talent 
among  native  students  was  only  too  well 
known,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
difficulties  that  might  arise  from  this 
limitation.  Had  the  terms  been  more 
democratic,  the  city  might  have  acquired 
possession  of  a  magnificent  work  of  art ; 
for  the  sum  offered  the  fortunate  com- 
petitor might  have  been  deemed  little 
short  of  munificent  by  the  foremost 
sculptor  of  the  age.  However,  the  Associa- 
tion accepted  its  commission  with  a  good 
grace,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  carry 
out  the  millionairess  desires. 

San  Francisco  possesses  no  organization 
which  so  concentrates  within  itself  all  that 
is  finest  and  worthiest  in  the  community 
as  does  the  Art  Association.  It  is  a  leveller 
of  ranks,  obliterating  worldly  distinctions; 
and  while  numerous  men  of  wealth  have 
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gravitated  toward  it,  as  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  well-used  wealth  is  to  educate 
the  taste,  it  also  includes  within  its  ranks 
many  of  the  most  cultured  men  of  the 
city,  regardless  of  worldly  status. 

The  members  of  the  committee  selected 
on  this  occasion  were  typical  of  the  vari- 
ous elements  united  in  this  harmonious 
society.  Edgar  Jeffreys,  the  chairman,  was 
a  prominent  lawyer,  a  gentleman  of  brill- 
iant intellect  and  fastidious  taste,  fervent 
in  sentiment,  but  laconic  in  utterance. 
The  second  on  the  list  was  Dr.  Severance, 
a  retired  physician,  who  had  spent  many 
years  abroad, — a  nervous,  sensitive  little 
man,  as  voluble  and  outspoken  as  his 
colleague  was  reserved.  The  old  painter, 
Lindsay,  came  third  on  the  list;  the 
director  of  the  School  of  Design,  a  man 
highly  esteemed  in  the  community,  and 
himself  a  painter  of  no  little  repute,  was 
the  fourth;  and  Mr.  O'Hara  himself,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  had  been  honored  with 
the  fifth  place  on  the  committee. 

On  the  appointed  day,  therefore,  these 
gentlemen  gathered  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
Art  Association.  Upon  the  long  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  a  huge  pile  of 
sealed  packages  was  noticeable.  Each 
gentleman,  as  he  entered,  eyed  the  table 
askance,  and  various  shades  of  dejection 
and  foreboding  appeared  on  their  faces. 
They  had  not  anticipated  more  than  a 
dozen  designs  at  the  most,  which  could 
be  speedily  looked  over,  and  passed  upon 
with  ease.  One  of  the  gentlemen — it  was 
the  physician — stepped  nervously  to  the 
table  and  counted  the  packages.  There 
were  fifty-eight. 

This  announcement  was  received  with 
manifest  surprise  and  anxiety.  Their  pro- 
spective labors  were  assuming  formidable 
proportions.  If  O'Hara  would  only  make 
his  appearance,  they  could  go  to  work. 

''I  had  a  card  from  Mr.  O'Hara  yester- 
day, stating  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  could  be  present  during  our  deliber- 
ations, and   desiring   us    to   act   without 


reference   to    him,"  said    the    president. 

"Then  let  us  begin  at  once,"  proposed 
Mr.  Jeffreys.  ' '  Dr.  Severance,  if  you  have 
a  sharp  knife,  will  you  cut  this  twine, 
and  we  shall  see  what  this  brown  casing 
contains?" 

The  four  men  gathered  eagerly  around 
as  the  first  drawings  came  to  light,  present- 
ing three  sketches :  one  a  front  elevation 
of  a  group  of  statuary,  one  a  side  view,  and 
the  other  a  perspective.  The  design  was 
not  absolutely  bad ;  but  if  the  anomalous 
structure  was  in  any  way  emblematic  of 
the  destiny  of  the  State,  it  was  pregnant 
with  doleful  prophecy;  for  it  suggested 
nothing  so  forcibly  as  a  mausoleum  in  the 
best  Egyptian  style. 

The  four  men  looked  at  one  another 
in  silence;  satirical  smiles  played  about 
their  lips. 

"Discard  altogether?"  inquired  Mr. 
Jeffreys. 

The  three  nodded  assent. 

As  their  labors  progressed,  many  start- 
ling designs,  notable  both  for  originality 
of  sentiment  and  boldness  of  execution, 
were  brought  to  light.  One  erratic  genius 
had  symbolized  the  peaceful  future  await- 
ing the  State  by  a  figure  of  Justice  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  an  empty  gibbet 
crumbling  by  her  side.  Another  more 
cheerful  design  portrayed  a  grizzly  bear, 
with  a  very  intelligent  expression  of 
countenance,  and  with  one  great  paw 
lifted  and  embracing  an  upright  stick, 
which  a  lively  imagination  might  have 
construed  either  to  represent  a  liberty 
pole  or  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  per- 
forming bears.  Several  of  the  designs 
were  flagrant  imitations  of  the  work  of 
celebrated  sculptors. 

When  the  last  bulky  package  was 
unwrapped,  the  four  men  gathered  eagerly 
about,  vainly  hoping  that  some  available 
design  might  be  revealed ;  but  they  only 
brought  to  light  a  rough  clay  image  of 
the  illustrious  O'  Hara  himself,  modelled  by 
some  cunning  competitor,  who  evidently 
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hoped  to  triumpli  over  his  fellows  by  an 
ingenious  appeal  to  the  great  man's  vanity. 
Out  of  nearly  threescore  designs,  but 
three  were  in  any  way  compatible  with 
the  terms  of  the  competition.  One  of 
these  was  the  somewhat  uncanny  figure 
of  Justice,'  already  described  ;  another  was 
the  spirited  drawing  of  the  grizzly ;  and 
the  third  was  a  group  representing  two 
miners,  in  the  rough  garb  of  '49,  seated 
on  a  rock,  pickaxes  and  cradles  beside 
them,  and  a  dog  sleeping  at  their  feet. 

With  sinking  hearts  the  committee 
realized  that  even  were  these  designs 
wholly  satisfactory  in  subject  and  concep- 
tion, they  had  no  assurance  that  the 
hands  that  had  placed  them  on  paper  were 
able  to  execute  them  in  clay  or  stone. 
They  entered  upon  a  listless  and  profitless 
discussion;  for  not  one  of  the  designs 
possessed  sufficient  intrinsic  merit  to  raise 
up  an  advocate  in  its  behalf.  The  debate 
soon  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  negative 
discussion,  the  principal  question  being 
ae  to  which  had  the  least  glaring  defects. 
It  was  noticeable  that  the  president 
took  no  part  in  this  discussion,  but  walked 
uneasily  up  and  down  the  room,  or 
thrummed  nervously  against  the  window 
pane,  where  a  gentle  rain  was  beating  and 
descending  in  tiny  rivulets.  He  turned 
with  an  air  of  relief  as  a  brisk  step 
sounded  in  the  hall,  and  the  door  opened 
to  admit  Mr.  O'Hara. 

**Well,  gentlemen,  what  progress?'* 

The  chairman  rose  and  answered : 

"We    have    narrowed    our    choice    to 

three   designs,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and   shall   be 

glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice." 

The   millionaire  studied   the  drawings 

handed  him  long  and  closely,  while   his 

forehead  knit  ominously.  Then  he  began 

to   select  at   random   from   the   sketches 

scattered    around   him,  comparing   them 

with  those  he  held,  and  after  a  moment's 

inspection  casting  them  aside  in  disgust. 

Before  long  he   flung   all  the   papers  on 

the  table ;  and,  thrusting  his  hands  into 


his  trousers*  pockets,  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and,  stretching  out  his  long  legs,, 
contemplated  the  toes  of  his  boots. 

In  the  mortified  silence  that  had  fallen 
on  the  little  group,  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
became  focussed  upon  the  Pocahontas 
man.  He  felt  the  mute  inquiry  indicated 
by  their  gaze ;  and,  rising  from  his  chair^ 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  scru- 
tinized a  painting  hanging  there.  At 
length  he  approached  the  table,  with  the 
resolute  expression  of  countenance  that 
the  bears  of  the  Stock  Exchange  had 
learned  to  know  and  dread. 

*'I  will  confess,  gentlemen,  that  with 
little  Winifred  M.  earning  the  reputation  of 
a  second  Rosa  Bonheur  in  Paris,  with  New 
York  raving  over  K.'s  landscapes,  and  H. 
gaining   a  European  fame,  and  others  of 
our  boys  and  girls  signalizing  themselves 
in  different  careers  at  home  and  abroad, 
I   did   think   California   could   do   better 
than   this  in   the  way  of  sculpture.   Bat 
I'm  not  going  back  on  my  offer.  These 
designs  have  evidently  been  sent  here  in 
good    faith,  and   if  you    must   have   my 
opinion,  gentlemen,  rather  than  set  up   a 
Greek  sepulchre  or  a  lop-sided  group  of 
inexpressive  figures,  I    shall   choose  that 
grizzly  climbing  the  pole.  The  conception 
isn't  a  very  lofty  one;  but,  to  my  think- 
ing, it   is  better  to  aim  low  and  hit  the 
mark,  than  to  present  the  public  with  a 
lame  expression  of  sentiment" 

But  the  president  quietly  approached 
with  a  serene  face,  on  which  lurked  an 
enigmatical  smile. 

' '  Before  you  make  your  final  decision, 
gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  to  step  into 
another  room,  where  a  design  that  you 
have  not  seen  is  waiting." 

XIX. — The  Prodigal  Son. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee 
looked  at  him  in  surprise.  What  was  this 
mysterious  design,  and  why  had  not  the 
president  spoken  of  it  to  them  ? 

"Another    room!    Why    can't    it    be 
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brought  in  here?"   objected  the   doctor, 
who  was  a  chronic  grumbler. 

''Don't  interfere  withjj^the  rulings  of 
the  universe,  Severance.  Let  the  planets 
revolve  in  their  own  orbits,"  laughed  the 
president,  as  he  led  the  way,  with  his  left 
arm  thrown  familiarly  around  the  old 
artist's  shoulders,  and  with  the  millionaire 
oh  his  right. 

Dr.  Severance  did  not  like  this  allusion. 
Among  his  numerous  hobbies,  he  had 
once  been  an  ardent  amateur  astronomer, 
and  had  maintained  a  private  observatory 
at  considerable  cost;  but  the  doctor's 
mechanical  knowledge  was  not  equal  to 
his  scientific  zeal,  and  one  day,  when  his 
equatorial  got  out  of  order,  he  astonished 
the  world  with  the  announcement,  tele- 
graphed around  the  globe  at  his  owiji 
-expense,  that  the  planet  Jupiter  had 
escaped  from  its  orbit. 

The  room  toward  which  the  party  bent 
its  way  was  illuminated  from  above,  and 
its  walls  were  hung  with  rich,  dark  dra- 
peries. This  small  apartment  was  a  shrine, 
which  held  Hiram  Powers'  beautiful  statue 
of  California,  here  placed  on  permanent 
exhibition  by  a  generous-heartei  man, 
who  wished  to  share  with  the  public  the 
enjoyment  of  one  of  the  noblest  works  of 
art  that  ever  came  to  the  State,  but  who 
•could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
possession. 

As  the  gentlemen  entered  this  room, 
their  eyes  fell  upon  this  statue, -in  its 
customary  place:  the  figure  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  with  her  lovely  head  bent  slightly 
forward,  as  if  in  wistful  contemplation  of 
the  future,  while  her  outstretched  hand 
held  a  divining  rod. 

But  lo!  another  presence  had  invaded 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  room.  A  new 
'* California"  confronted  them  in  majestic 
silence.  In  spotless  marble,  hewn  from  her 
own  mountain  quarries,  she  stood  ^before 
them, — a  superb  figure,  with  a  face  of 
matchless  beauty,  but  with  the  proud 
bearing    of    an    empress,   her    expansive 


brow  bound  with  the  leaves  of  her  own 
mountain  laurel. 

The  one  was  a  dream,  the  other  a 
realization.  The  work  of  the  dead  sculptor 
confronted  the  work  of  the  living,  and 
the  question  that  trembled  on  the  lips  of 
the  one  found  answer  in  the  other. 

The  new  statue  differed  from  Powers' 
splendid  conception,  in  that  the  California 
of  his  creation  expressed  a  yearning  divina- 
tion of  the  future,  a  vague  uncertainty  and 
lofty  hope;  while  this  was  radiant  with 
the  glorious  certainty  of  acknowledged 
power  and  of  success  achieved. 

The  men  stood  long  in  silence.  More 
than  one  eye  grew  moist,  as  proud  eyes 
will  in  gazing  upon  a  noble  triumph  of 
human  genius.  Once  the  lawyer  stooped 
and  read  a  dim  pencilling  on  a  strip  of 
paper  pasted  across  the  base  of  the  figure. 
It  was  the  motto  distinguishing  the  design, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  competition. 

*'  'Because  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is 
come  to  life  again.'  Queer  sentiment.  Has 
a  biblical  sound,"  he  murmured. 

"It  is  Biblical, — from  the  fable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,"  said  the  little  doctor, 
shortly.  Then  he  turned  upon  the  presi- 
dent, speaking  half  angrily,  to  hide  a 
tremor  in  his  voice. 

"Who  has  done  this,  anyhow?  Is  he 
a  genuine  Californian?  Come,  tell  us 
what  you  know.  You  seem  to  have  taken 
great  pains  to  keep  us  in  the  dark." 

The  fine,  expressive  face  of  the  president 
seemed  to  glow  with  an  inner  light.  His 
own  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  agitated 
features  of  the  old  painter  as  he  gently 
answered : 

' '  You  forget  that  the  name  of  no  com- 
petitor was  to  be  known,  unless  his  design 
was  accepted." 

But  he  pointed  to  a  long  strip  of  paper 
bearing  the  strange  quotation,  and  which 
concealed  from  view  a  portion  of  the 
pedestal. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  cast  an 
imperious  glance  upon  the  rest. 
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' '  I  can  see ,  no  reason  for  further  delay. 
We  are  certainly  all  of  one  mind.  What 
do  you  say,  Mr.  O'Hara?'* 

*  *  Say !    By  Jove,  give  us  the  name  ! ' ' 
Mr,  Jeffreys  was  stepping   impetuously 

forward,  but  the  president  laid  a  restrain- 
ing hand  on  his  arm. 

*  *  Mr.  lyindsay,  if  you  would  be  so  kind. ' ' 
The  old  man  could  scarcely  wait   for 

his  bidding.  Strangely  agitated,  and  with 
hands  that  trembled,  he  was  tearing  away 
the  scrap  of  paper,  and  bent  his  gray  head 
to  decipher  the  deeply  graven  characters 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue : 

** Robert  Howe  Lindsay.'' 

** Lindsay!  Robert  Lindsay?  Why,  old 
friend,  wasn't  that  the  name  of  your  boy  ? ' ' 

But  the  old  man  was  dazed,  bewildered. 
Age  can  not  grasp  clues  and  analyze  and 
draw  conclusions  with  the  readiness  of 
youth.  He  remembered  again  the  strange 
conviction,  lately  grown  upon  him,  that 
he  should  soon  see  his  boy.  As  in  the 
days  that  followed  the  lad's  departure, 
when  he  entered  his  studio  it  was  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  there  the  familiar 
young  figure,  with  the  jackknife  and 
stick  and  litter  of  chips  on  the  floor.  Ah, 
that  vexatious,  interminable  whittling ! 
Could  that  have  any  connection  with  this? 

The  president  whispered  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  who  one  by 
one  took  their  departure.  They  were 
men  of  affairs,  whose  imperative  exactions 
called  them  back  to  the  busy  world  from 
which  they  had  strayed ;  but  '  the  old 
painter  remained  gazing  in  speechless 
emotion  upon  the  noble  figure. 

In  the  hall,  the  president,  who  was  the 
last  to  leave  the  room,  found  Nemo,  pale 
and  anxious. 

*'He  is  in  there  alone,"  said  the 
president,  in  a  low  voice;  and  he  held  the 
door  open  for  the  younger  man  to  pass  in. 

Nemo  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
him, — so  softly  that  Lindsay  did  not  hear 
him,  or  perceive  that  any  one  had  come  in. 

The  spell  that  had  held  the  old  painter 


seemed  broken.  He  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  beautiful  figure,  looking  at 
it  through  dim  eyes,  reaching  out  his 
withered  hand  to  reverently  touch  the 
graceful  folds  of  drapery,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  not  dreaming.  The 
young  man,  with  his  hand  on  the  door- 
knob, seemed  rooted  to  the  spot.  Memory 
had  a  tight  clutch  on  his  heart,  and  the 
years  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  swept  by 
him  in  mournful  procession.  Neglected 
Duty  smote  him,  and  Conscience  grovelled 
at  the  blow.  What  were  ambition  and 
fame  compared  with  the  love  and  sorrow 
of  this  lonely  old  man? 

The  old  painter  knelt  again  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  pedestal,  aiding  his 
failing  vision  by  tracing  the  outlines  of 
the  letters  with  the  tips  of  his  trembling 
fingers ;  then  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  a  sob  broke  on  the  still- 
ness of  the  room. 

Nemo  could  bear  the  sight  no  longer. 

' '  Father,  I  have  come  back ! "  he  cried ; 
and  then  his  voice  choked,  and  he  could 
only  go  over  to  the  old  man  and  take  the 
withered  hands  in  both  his  own,  and  look 
yearningly  into  the  dim  eyes. 

Even  then  Lindsay  was  slow  to  compre- 
hend. He  saw  only  the  strange  workman ; 
the  man  who  had  shared  Dalrymple's 
studio,  and  whose  mysterious  occupation 
had  been  the  subject  of  speculation 
among  the  members  of  the  little  colony ; 
the  man  who  had  so  persistently  resisted 
their  advances,  who  had  called  himself  by 
a  nonsensical  name,  who  had  often  brushed 
rudely  past  him  on  the  stairs,  yet  to 
whom  he  had  been  so  singularly  drawn 
when  they  had  met  in  the  little  recess  off 
Mrs.  Lester's  drawing-room. 

Could  this  be  Rob,  his  careless,  laugh- 
ing boy?  This  grave,  bearded  man,  with 
deep  lines  of  thought  and  care  graven  on 
his  handsome  face, — his  boy  Rob ;  the 
little  fellow  he  had  so  cruelly  sent  from 
him  so  many  weary  years  gone  by, — Rob, 
a  man  of  genius,  on  the  high  road  to  fame 
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and  fortune,  but  loyal  to  him  still,  hasten- 
ing to  lay  his  first  laurels  at  his  old 
father's  feet?  What  was  it  that  the  motto 
had  said? 

"Because  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is 
come  to  life  again." 

Reverently  the  old  man  repeated  the 
words,  and  then  he  broke  off  with  a  sharp 
cry  of  regret. 

''O  Rob,  Rob!  If  I  had  known!  My 
poor  boy!" 

Robert  Lindsay  the  younger  looked  on 
the  sad  old  face  with  wet  eyes. 

"It  is  not  always  given  us  to  know, 
father.  I^et  the  past  go.  The  present  and 
the  future  are  ours." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Farewell.* 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OP  MARY,  C.  P. 


®  TARS  of  the  Southern  sky, 
^O  Soon  to  be  hidden  by  the  ruthless  sea, 

Another  fond  good-bye — 
A  long  one — aye,  forever,  it  may  be ! 

I  learnt  to  love  you  well 
In  boyhood  first,  what  time  your  mystic  rays 

Would  awe  me  with  their  spell, 
Yet  whisper  peace  and  promise  happy  days. 

But  little  guess' d  my  thought 
What  peace  awaited  me — what  peerless  gain. 

A  treasure  cheaply  bought, 
If  such  had  been  its  price,  by  years  of  pain. 

O  holy  Faith  of  Rome, 
I  read  thy  symbols  now  in  yonder  sky ! 

Gem-bright  on  velvet  dome, 
A  lore  which  erst  escaped  my  boyish  eye. 

The  Cross,  the  Crown — how  much 
Their  meaning  now  I  The  Bird's  unfolding 
wings,  t 

The  Harp  that  waits  the  touch 
Of  victor  hand  upon  its  golden  strings.  • 

*  At  Sea.   May,  1892. 

t  Symbol  of  prayer  and  contemplation. 


And  lo,  Saint  Peter's  bark — 
The  Ship  that  circumnavigates  the  Pole ! 

Sail  on,  O  saving  ark — 
Imperishable  transport  of  the  soul ! 

An  upward  glance,  and  there 
The  Virgin  stands.  Madonna,  it  is  thou ! 

Faint-outlined  form  so  fair : 
But  one  pure  star  to  grace  thy  royal  brow. 

Yet  thou  it  is.  The  sign 
From  thought  of  thee  received  its  pagan  name, 

As  primal  word  divine 
In  dim  tradition  down  from  Kden  came. 

Queen  of  my  life,  though  late 
Beknown  to  this  frail  heart,  but  lov'd  the 
more! 

I  hail  in  thee  my  fate — 
My  pilot  to  the  everlasting  shore. 

What  wonder  that  I  see 
IvOng  rosaries  of  stars,*  that  bid  me  pray 

With  tender  trust  to  thee 
For  daily  help  and  dear  ones  far  away? 

Farewell,  O  Southern  sky ! 
I  take  thy  lessons  to  my  Northern  home. 

Beam  on  me  till  I  die. 
Remember' d  orbs,  the  Heav'n-bom  light  ol 
Rome ! 


Martyr  Memories  of  England, 


BY    THE    COMTESSE   DE   COURSON. 
(  Continued.  ) 

IT  was  no  easy  matter  for  Catholics 
to  leave  England  under  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Government  had  paid 
spies  stationed  in  almost  every  port  at 
home  and  abroad,  whose  business  it  was 
to  keep  watch  over  the  movements  of 
the  recusants,  as  they  were  called.  The 
foundation  of  the  English  College  at 
Douai,  in  1568,  had  increased  the  severity 
of  these  measures.  Heavy  penalties,  such 

*  The  Southern  heavens  abound  in  strings  of 
small  stars.  There  is  one  very  long  one  in  partic- 
ular, which  might  well  be  called  a  rosary  of  tiny 
diamonds  or  pearls. 
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as  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  were 
incurred  by  Catholics  who  attempted 
to  leave  the  country  ;  and  those  who 
succeeded  in  doing  so  were  obliged  to 
conceal  their  identity. 

Even  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom 
the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  were 
subjected  to  endless  vexations,  as  Pounde 
learned  to  his  cost.  The  movements  of 
all  Catholics  of  rank  and  position  were 
closely  watched;  and  we  are  told  that 
when  our  hero  and  his  friend  Stephens 
travelled  abroad,  they  used  to  appear  in 
public  as  master  and  servant,  although 
they  really  lived  together  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  and  closest  intimacy. 
Still,  these  precautions  did  not  succeed 
in  guarding  them  against  the  curiosity 
of  malicious  Protestants ;  and  on-  one 
occasion  they  were  arrested  at  Ludlow  as 
spies,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

However,  the  prospect  of  the  difficulties 
and  perils  he  was  about  to  encounter  in 
no  way  damped  Pounders  desire  to  enroll 
himself  under  the  banner  of  St.  Ignatius; 
and  his  generous  heart  reveals  itself  in 
the  preparation  for  his  journey  to  Rome. 
Not  content  with  providing  for  his  own 
and  his  friend's  safety,  he  resolved  to 
take  with  him  several  youths  of  good 
family,  who  wished,  like  himself,  to  enter 
the  Society,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  journey  from  England  to  Rome — 
an  act  'of  charity  which  was  no  doubt 
very  welcome  at  a  time  when  English 
Catholics  were  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  fines  and  penalties. 

In  1574,  full  of  his  project,  he  left 
Belmont  for  London,  accompanied  by 
Stephens,  and  began  to  prepare  for  his 
approaching  departure.  He  took  up  his 
abode  under  the  roof  of  a  Protestant  friend, 
whose  name  we  are  not  told,  but  whose 
conversion  Pounde  seems  to  have  had  at 
heart ;  indeed,  his  anxiety  in  this  respect 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  subsequent 
arrest  and  lifelong  imprisonment. 

From -day  to  day  Pounde  put  off  his 


departure,  hoping  to  conquer  his  host's 
last  difficulties;  he  could  not  bear  to  leave 
England,  probably  forever,  without  having 
secured  the  salvation  of  the  wavering  soul 
whose  welfare  interested  him  so  deeply. 
At  last,  as  his  efforts  seemed  fruitless,, 
he  decided  to  start  without  further  delay. 
The  day  and  hour  of  his  departure  were 
finally  settled,  and  the  boat  that  was  to 
take  him  to  France  lay  anchored  in  the 
Thames,  when  it  pleased  God  to  open 
before  His  servant  a  path  very  diflferent 
from,  but  no  less  perfect  than,  that  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself. 

Thomas  Pounde's  prominent  position 
among  English  Catholics,  and  his  zeal  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sandys,  the  Protestant 
bishop  of  London.  It  was  not  in  our  hero's 
nature  to  conceal  his  opinions  and  senti- 
ments;  bold  even  to  rashness,  he  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  suffering  and  death 
for  the  faith.  The  Protestants  of  Win- 
chester were  irritated  by  his  ministrations 
among  his  poor  Catholic  neighbors ;  he 
was  noted  as  a  dangerous  papist;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  bishop  had  been 
informed  of  his  intention  of  going  abroad 
— a  heinous  offence  in  those  days. 

At  any  rate,  the  evening  before  his 
departure,  Pounde  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  Sandys,  who  sent  him  to  prison. 
We  may  imagine  his  feelings  when,  at 
the  very  moment  of  carrying  out  his  long- 
cherished  design,  the  cup  was  dashed  from 
his  lips,  and  his  dearest  hopes  crushed 
forever.  He  must  already  have  attained  a 
rare  degree  of  perfection,  and  learned  to 
curb  his  impetuous  nature  under  the 
sweet  yoke  of  God's  holy  will ;  for  we  are 
told  :  "He  followed  his 'conductor  with  a 
countenance  as  calm  and  a  courage  as 
great  as  though  he  were  still  leaving  for 
Italy."  His  resignation  was  in  itself  an 
eloquent  argument  in  favor  of  the  faith 
that  he  professed;  and  his  friend  Stephens 
tells  us  that  it  '*  confirmed  him  in  the 
esteem  and  good  opinion  of  many." 
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The  bishop  of  London  was  veiy  anxious 
to  bring  about  the  apostasy  of  one 
Avhose  position  gave  him  considerable 
influence  among  his  fellow-Catholics ;  but 
^hen  urged  to  show  himself  at  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  Pounde  replied  :  "If  I  can 
not  recover  my  liberty  otherwise  than  by 
offending  God,  I  am  firmly  resolved  that 
my  soul  shall  rather  be  torn  from  my 
body  than  that  my  body  shall  go  forth 
from  prison  on  such  terms." 

The  sight  of  his  firmness  under  temp- 
tation, and  of  his  cheerful  resignation 
■under  disappointmerft,  brought  about  the 
conversion  for  which  Pounde  had  hitherto 
labored  in  vain.  God  was  not  behindhand 
in  generosity,  and  He  rewarded  His  ser- 
vant a  thousandfold  for  his  unstinting 
self-sacrifice.  The  Protestant  friend  whose 
conversion  lie  had  so  ardently  desired  was 
received  into  the  Church  along  with  his 
wife.  This  was  the  first  of  the  numerous 
conversions  of  which  Thomas  Pounde,  a 
lonely  prisoner,  was  the  instrument  during 
nearly  forty  years. 

After  six  months*  captivity,  our  hero 
-was  set  free  on  bail,  at  the  request  of  his 
cousin,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who 
promised,  in  his  name,  that  he  would 
neither  leave  the  country  nor  interfere  in 
matters  of  religion;  but  that  he  would 
remain  at  Belmont,  ready  to  appear  before 
the  judges  when  summoned. 

Pounde  faithfully  adhered  to  these  con- 
ditions, so  far  as  remaining  at  Belmont 
went ;  but  he  was  not  one  to  remain 
passive  while  persecution  raged  around 
him,  and  his  freedom  ceased  to  be  of  value 
if  he  could  not  use  it  in  the  service  of 
God  and  of  his  neighbor.  He  resumed 
the  mode  of  life  that  he  had  formerly  led 
at  Winchester;  and,  together  with  his 
country  neighbors,  George  Cotton  and 
Henry  Uvedale,  or  Udall,  he  spent  his 
time  in  encouraging  and  helping  the  poor 
Catholics,  and  assisting  the  hunted  priests. 

He  seems  to  have  been  utterly  regardless 
of  the  risks  he  ran.   A  merchant  named 


Whitlock,  who  lived  in  a  hamlet  close  to 
Belmont,  became  possessed  of  the  devil. 
Pounde  hastened  to  his  side,  bringing 
with  him  relics  of  the  saints  and  holy 
water ;  he  prayed  with  the  poor  man, 
and  encouraged  him  to  have  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church  over  the 
spirits  of  evil. 

As  might  be  expected,  such  open  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  faith  drew  down  upon 
our  hero  fresh  persecutions.  After  he  had 
enjoyed  this  semi -liberty  for  eighteen 
months,  Home,  the  Protestant  bishop  of 
Winchester,  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison,  with  several 
leading  Catholics  of  the  country,  who 
were  guilty  of  the  same  offences  as 
himself.  The  well-known  reputation  of 
the  prisoners,  and  their  social  position, 
excited  general  interest ;  and  on  the  day 
of  their  trial  the  court  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  spectators,  eager  to  hear 
the  debates. 

Thomas  Pounde  had  undertaken  to 
defend  his  fellow  -  prisoners.  He  did  so 
with  such  logic  and  eloquence  that  the 
bishop,  furious  at  the  favorable  impression 
produced  on  the  audience,  was  seized  with 
a  violent  passion.  Like  many  members  of 
the  hierarchy  created  by  Elizabeth,  Home 
was  a  man  of  low  standing  and  imperfect 
education — no  match  for  a  classical  scholar 
like  Pounde.  He  felt  his  inferiority  and 
humiliation  all  the  more  from  the  fact 
that  the  court  was  crowded  with  spectators 
from  all  parts  of  the  county.  His  fury 
vented  itself  in  torrents  of  abuse  directed 
against  Pounde,  who,  taking  no  notice  of 
his  personal  insults,  calmly  requested  him 
to  take  up  the  argument  at  the  point 
where  he  had  left  it.  The  prisoner's 
self-possession  added  to  the  bishop's  rage, 
and  he  ordered  him  to  be  committed  to 
the  town  prison  of  Winchester,  among  the 
common  thieves.  Here  our  hero  remained 
two  months ;  he  would  probably  have 
remained  longer  had  not  the  report  reached 
Home  that  his   victim's   severe   fastings 
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and  fervent  prayers  created  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  his  fellow-prisoners.  Alarmed 
at  the  influence  that  Pounde's  personal 
holiness  exercised  wherever  he  passed,  the 
bishop  resolved  to  get  rid  of  this  danger- 
ous papist,  and  gave  him  up  to  the 
Government.  On  the  nth  of  March,  1576, 
Pounde  was  therefore  transferred  to  Lon- 
don, and  placed  in  the  Marshalsea  prison, 
where  he  remained  four  years  and  a  half. 
The  Jesuit  writer,  Father  Bartoli,  relates 
that  during  Pounde's  forty  years*  captiv- 
ity, he  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  recorded 
the  principal  events  of  his  daily  life. 
These  precious  notes  formed  a  book  of 
fifty  chapters.  They  have  unfortunately 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  are  perhaps  at 
the  present  moment  buried  in  one  of 
the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
archives  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Italy. 
Happily,  however,  the  testimony  of 
Pounde's  friends  and  many  of  his  letters 
are  still  in  existence,  and  enable  us  to 
form  an  idea  of  our  hero's  prison-life. 

Father  Stephens,  his  intimate  friend, 
in  a  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Society, 
describes  Pounde's  '*tall  and  handsome 
figure  and  pleasing  countenance.  In 
prison,"  he  continues,  *'he  dresses  most 
handsomely,  thinking  thus  to  inspire  the 
Catholics  with  greater  courage." 

More  precious  thaji  the  testimony  of  a 
friend,  however  intimate,  are  the  letters 
written  by  the  prisoner  himself  during 
the  long  years  of  his  captivity.  They  are 
brimful  of  cheerfulness  and  humor.  After 
relating  how  on  one  occasion,  loaded  with 
fetters,  he  had  been  questioned  before  a 
great  assembly,  he  adds:  *'The  jailer, 
as  though  I  were  already  a  condemned 
criminal,  tore  off  both  my  hat  and  cloak. 
But  what  was  equally  a  source  of  regret 
to  him  and  to  myself  was  that  he  left  my 
head  safe  upon  my  shoulders.  As  I  went 
along,  with  uncovered  head  and  heavily 
ironed,  the  mob  cried  out :  *  Crucifige  / — 
crucify  him !'" 


If  Thomas  Pounde  was  denied  the  glory 
of  dying  oh  the  Tyburn  gibbet,  he  suffered 
torture  for  the  faith.    He  relates,  with  his 
usual  playfulness,  how  he  was  submitted 
to   a   certain  kind  of  torture  called  the 
** widow's  mite."   He  says:  *'  They  liter- 
ally bestowed  upon  me  the  alms  of  the 
*  widow  of  Newgate.'    Then  he  goes  on 
to  relate  how  ^'they  had  it  in  command 
from   the   Queen  to  recall  me  from  my 
course   of    life,  either  by   threats   or    by 
blandishments  ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  They 
urged   upon   me  that,  if  I  would  prove 
myself    faithful    to   the   Queen   and   her 
loving   subject,  it   was   necessary   that   I 
should  disclose  the  names  of  those  with 
whom  I  was  accustomed  to  consort,  and 
their  places  of  resort.   I  replied  that  I  was 
ready    to    make   oath   both   of    my   own 
fidelity  and  of  theirs.   As  to  the  rest,  it 
was  not  the  part  of  a  good  man  and  a 
Catholic,  and  one  of  my  rank  and  educa- 
tion, to  bring  innocent  and  friendly  men 
into  danger  by  disclosing  their  names." 
It    often    happened   that,  in    order   to 
extort  compromising  avowals  from  Cath- 
olic prisoners,  the  jailers  presented  them 
with  confessions  supposed  to  have   been 
made    by  some    prisoner   of   mark    and 
reputation,  whose  example  was  likely  to 
influence  his  brethren.    Pounde  warns  his 
companions  against  this  common   trick. 
**This   I   have   to   warn   you    of,   O  my 
companions  in   chains!   that  you  believe 
not     any     sinister     reports     about     me. 
And   I   would   exhort   you   with  all  my 
heart  to  that  perseverance  in  the  faith  I 
desire  for  you." 

Prayer,  study  and  reading  occupied  the 
long  hours  of  our  hero's  captivity.  We 
shall  have  occasion  in  the  course  of  this 
sketch  to  quote  some  of  his  literary 
productions,  which  fully  justify  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  and  a  scholar.  They 
prove  that  solitude  and  suffering  were 
powerless  either  to  crush  his  spirit  or 
quench  his  poetical  talent. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Knight  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


PROMINENT  among  the  twoscore 
Englisli  tourists  who  chanced  to  be  in 
the  Italian  city  of  Ivivorno  (or,  to  use  its 
harsher  English  name,  Leghorn)  in  the 
summer  of  i8 — ,  was  Ivord  S.,a  wealthy- 
landholder,  whose  taste  for  travel  drew 
him  to  the  Continent  oftener  than  it  allowed 
him  to  remain  in  his  native  country. 

A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  in  Leg- 
horn, that  beautiful  Tuscan  city  put  on 
holiday  attire  in  honor  of  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi.  The  spectacle  that  met 
the  young  Englishman's  sight,  as  he  left 
his  hotel  about  eleven  o'clock,  was  an 
impressive  and  a  splendid  one.  A  sun, 
radiant  as  only  the  sun  of  Italy  can  be, 
flooded  the  atmosphere  with  golden  rays; 
the  air  was  palpitating  with  the  melody 
of  joyous  church  bells;  palaces,  stores,  and 
lesser  buildings  were  decked  with  banners 
and  streamers  of  every  rich  and  varied 
color;  magnificent  repositories  blazed  out 
in  exceptional  splendor  here  and  there 
along  the  route  ;  and  in  the  flower- 
strewn  streets  the  silent  throng  of  men, 
women  and  children  knelt  in  reverent 
adoration  as  the  Eucharistic  God  was 
borne  through  their  midst  by  the  vener- 
able Archbishop,  walking  under  a  golden 
baldaquin^  and  escorted  by  the  clergy  and 
the  nobility  of  the  city. 

An  ironical  smile  played  around  the 
lips  of  Lord  S.  as  the  cortege  approached 
the  point  where  he  had  stationed  himself, 
an  amused  and  pitying  spectator  of  * '  these 
poor,  superstitious  Romanists."  He  had 
removed  his  hat  as  an  act  of  mere  gentle- 
manly courtesy,  but  was  standing  erect 
among  the  kneeling  worshippers — when 
suddenly  the  supercilious  expression  van- 
ished from  his  countenance,  he  grew  pale 
as  death,  and,  falling  upon  his  knees, 
burst  into  tears.  What  had  happened? 
We  shall  let  Lord  S.  himself  explain. 

**  While  I  was  watching,  with  an  incred- 


ulous eye,  the  centre  of  the  ostensoriu^ 
carried  by  the  Archbishop,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  Saviour  cast  upon  me  a 
glance  in  which  ineffable  sweetness,  sor- 
row, and  reproach  were  mingled.  Some- 
thing indescribable  took  place  within  me^ 
I  fell  on  my  knees,  believed,  and  adored." 

It  was  another  Saul  struck  down  on  the 
road  to  Damascus.  Lord  S.  abjured  Prot- 
estantism, and  shortly  afterward  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  of  which  he  became 
a  brilliant  ornament. 

Throughout  his  religious  life,  his  love 
for  the  august  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
was  admirable.  He  consecrated  to  It  his 
eloquent  tongue  and  able  pen,  spent  long 
hours  in  adoration  at  the  foot  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  daily  made  the  offering 
of  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation  for 
the  outrages  of  which  Our  Lord  is  the 
subject  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

One  springtime  he  was  sent,  at  the 
approach  of  Easter,  to  help  an  old  pastor 
in  a  mountain  parish  of  the  Sabines,  a 
district  still  infested  at  the  epoch  of  which 
we  write  by  roving  bands  of  brigands,  and 
less  hardy  robbers  as  well.  Very  late 
one  evening  the  pastor  happened  to  be 
summoned  on  a  sick-call ;  and  Father  S. , 
wishing  to  await  his  return,  sat  at  his 
window,  contemplating  the  magnificent 
star- gemmed  Italian  sky  in  the]  impressive 
silence  of  a  night  whose  serenity  was 
undisturbed  by  even  a  passing  zephyr. 
He  glanced,  too,  toward  the  modest  little 
church,  situated  a  few  rods  from  the 
presbytery;  and  his  priestly  heart,  in  loving 
adoration  of  the  divine  Prisoner,  throbbed 
with  holy  envy  of  the  constant  sanctuary 
lamp,  whose  rays  shone  through  the 
chapel  windows. 

Suddenly  he  fancied  he  saw  a  shadow 
moving  in  the  sanctuary ;  and,  impelled 
by  an  instinctive  presentiment  of  evil,  he 
hastened  at  once  to  the  church,  the  door 
of  which  he  found  ajar.  One  glance  at 
the  altar  thrilled  him  with  horror:  two 
robbers    were    standing  before  the  open 
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tabernacle,  which  they  had  already  rifled 
of  the  chalice  and  the  ciborium  containing 
the  consecrated  Hosts.  What  was  he  to 
do?  He  knew  that  near  by,  under  the 
tower,  there  were  the  sexton's  pickaxes  ; 
and  for  a  moment  his  impulse  was  to 
arm  himself  with  one,  and  crush  the 
sacrilegious   wretches  where   they  stood. 

*'But  no,"  he  said  to  himself:  '*the 
hand  that  consecrates  the  Bread  of  I^ife 
will  not  be  raised  against  these  unfortu- 
nate men." 

He  stole  noiselessly  up  behind  the 
robbers;  and,  aided  by  his  unusual  height, 
had  seized  the  ciborium  before  the  dese- 
crators  were  aware  of  his  presence.  Terri- 
fied at  this  interruption,  the  brigands  were 
about  to  flee,  when,  seeing  that  they  had 
only  one  man  to  deal  with,  they  decided 
not  to  abandon  their  booty,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  priest  in  order  to 
wrest  the  holy  vessel  from  his  grasp. 
Bracing  himself  against  the  altar,  however, 
and  holding  the  ciborium  close  to  his 
breast.  Father  S.  resisted  all  their  efforts; 
and,  although  blows  rained  upon  him,  he 
could  not  be  made  to  move  or  relax  his 
hold  of  the  sacred  vessel.  Furious  at  the 
superhuman  strength  he  evinced,  one  of 
the  wretches  discharged  a  pistol  at  his 
head.  The  generous  priest  sank  down  on 
the  altar,  wounded  unto  death  ;  but,  by  a 
supreme  efifort,  still  held  close  his  divine 
Treasure. 

"Help,  Lord, — help!"  he  cried;  *'my 
strength  is  gone." 

At  that  moment  the  pastor,  his  sacristan, 
and  two  men  who  had  accompanied  them 
on  the  sick-call,  entered  the  church. 

The  brigands  fled  at  once  ;  but  what  a 
sight  met  the  eyes  of  the  old  priest  and  his 
companions!  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  lay 
stretched,  almost  lifeless,  he  whom  an  hour 
before  they  had  left  full  of  vigor  and 
health.  From  a  great  wound  in  his  head 
the  blood  was  streaming,  and  his  enfee- 
bled hands  pressed  to  his  heart  the  holy 
ciborium,  all  covered  with  gore.   A  heav- 


enly smile  wreathed  his  lips  as  he  gave 
up  the  sacred  vessel  to  the  pastor,  whose 
emotion  completely  overpowered  him. 

**Weepnot,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
dying  priest,  his  countenance  all  aglow 
with  joy  and  triumph;  *'weep  not.  The 
dearest  wish  of  my  life  is  accomplished  :  I 
die  for  the  captive  God  of  our  tabernacles." 

Help  was  hastily  summoned,  but  it 
was  unavailing:  the  bullet  had  done  its 
appointed  work.  At  the  very  foot  of  the 
altar  Father  S.  received,  in  viaticum,  the 
God  who  made  Himself  a  victim  for  all ; 
and  before  the  first  blush  of  dawn  tinged 
the  eastern  hill-tops,  the  glorious  martyr 
adored  the  unveiled  majesty  of  Him  whom 
on  earth  he  had  loved  even  unto  death. 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAtJRICE    FRANCIS    KGAN. 


THE  SAINTS. 

'*TT  is  curious,"  said  the  Conservative, 
1  ** that  what  are  called  'pious'  books 
are  not  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
If  one  tries  to  follow  out  the  dictum  of 
the  Little  Catechism,  and  to  spend  part 
of  Sunday  in  the  reading  of  *  pious'  books, 
his  attention  soon  wanders." 

' '  Because, ' '  said  the  Lady  of  the 
House,  who  had  been  explaining  to  the 
Editor  that  English  breakfast  tea  must 
be  made  in  an  old-fashioned  pot,  and 
not  in  the  convenient  tea-ball, — ''because 
people  are  accustomed  to  light  novels 
and  the  Sunday  papers.  When  our  fathers 
were  young,  the  Sunday  paper  had  not 
become  an  institution,  and  the  novel  was 
not  permitted  to  be  read  on  Sunday." 

"On  the  Sunday  of  our  youth,"  said 
the  Host,  softly,  "we  went  to  church 
three  times  a  day,  and  gorged  ourselves 
between  Sunday  -  school  and  Vespers. 
And  then,  when  the  lights  were  lit,  one 
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was  permitted  to  read  such  books  as 
'Willie  Reilly  and  His  Colleeu  Bawn,' 
or  Carleton's  'Paddy -Go -Easy,'  which 
were  considered  to  be  pious  books 
by  the  builders  up  of  Sunday-school 
libraries  in  those  days.  Or,  perhaps,  we 
were  permitted  to  have  Milner's  '  End 
of  Controversy."* 

"Which  was  no  bad  thing,"  said  the 
Conservative.  "  'Milner's  End  of  Contro- 
versy,' sir,  has  ample  meat  in  it  to 
strengthen  many  of  the  weak  Catholics 
of  the  present  day,  if  they  were  fed  on 
it.  So  far  as  the  Sunday  newspaper  has 
driven  out  the  solid  book,  it  is  bad. 
It  is  not  the  old-fashioned  English  Cath- 
olic books  of  piety  to  which  I  allude, 
but  the  newer  translations  or  paraphrases 
from  foreign  tongues." 

"The  Conservative  is  right/'  said  the 
Host,  timidly.  "There  are  few  'Lives  of 
the  Saints'  in  English  which  I  can  read 
with  pleasure." 

"Because,"  said  the  Critic, with  asperity, 
"you  are  probably  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  'Lives  of  the  Saints.'  Nevertheless,  it 
is  true  that  the  saints  are  not  properly 
presented  to  English-speaking  people. 
They  are  written  about  as  if  they  lived  in 
an  unreal  world,  when  their  world  was 
very  real  —  thrillingly  real.  It  is  not  of 
the  combats  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
or  of  the  episode  of  St.  Denis,  that  I  should 
wish  to  read.  These  things  we  treat  rever- 
ently. But  it  is  not  the  miraculous  that 
moves  us  to-day  so  much  as  the  ordinary 
acts  of  men  like  ourselves,  who  acted 
according  to  the  highest  vocation.  The 
ordinary  writer  makes  us  see  the  saint 
through  a  haze  of  words,  or  he  begins 
to  defend  his  saint  against  the  doubts 
of  some  nobody  of  an  infidel." 

"For  myself,"  said  the  Editor,  in  that 
voice  to  which  everybody  listens  with 
pleasure,  "I  care  very  little  for  these 
defences  of  a  saint.  What  difference  does 
it  make  to  me  whether  Voltaire  attacked 
St.  Paul  or  not?   And  both  Renan's  admi- 


ration for  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his 
doubts  of  the  "stigma  are  equally  foolish. 
If  Renan  does  not  pierce  to  the  super- 
natural under  the  natural  of  St.  Francis, 
his  praise  is  as  the  idle  wind  ;  for  the 
supernatural  is  the  real  life  of  a  saint. 
I  am  afraid,"  he  added,  "that  you  will 
think  that  I  am  a  mystical  crank  if  I  say 
that  the  interior  life  of  a  saint  like  St. 
Catherine  of  Genoa  is  more  to  me  than 
even  the  victories  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
over  the  Albigenses.  Mysticism,  Cardinal 
Wiseman  says,  is  the  science  of  love.  The 
saints,  versed  in  this  science,  understand 
one  another,  whatever  the  world  may 
think.  Coventry  Patmore  paraphrases  St. 
Teresa's  saying  that  'more  good  is  done 
by  one  minute  of  reciprocal  contemplative 
communion  of  love  with  God  than  by 
the  founding  of  fifty  hospitals  or  fifty 
churches.'  That  seems  to  some  a  hard 
saying.  It  is  just  as  hard  for  some  of  us 
to  understand  the  value  of  St.  Teresa's 
Order  —  the  Carmelites — in  the  modern 
world ;  and  these  people,  too,  fail  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  Our  Lord's  words 
to  Mary  when  He  exalts  contemplation 
above  the  everyday  industry  of  Martha. 
Christianity  is  more  vital  than  it  ever 
was  ;  it  is  not  dying,  but  only  in  its  first 
youth.  There  are  many  things  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints  which  time  will  make 
plain,  but  which  no  biographer  can.  The 
best  biographer  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
is,  after  all,  the  author  of  'The  Fioretti.' 
Who  but  a  child  or  a  saint  could  under- 
stand the  son  of  the  Seraph?" 

"St.  Teresa  and  St.  Francis  are  the 
saints,"  said  the  Critic,  "who,  one  would 
think,  would  least  interest  the  modern, 
utilitarian  world." 

"But  the  poor  old  world,"  said  the 
Editor,  "is  not  utilitarian  at  heart.  It 
longs  for  something  better;  it  drowns  its 
longings  in  luxury,  if  you  will.  And 
take  Renan  and  the  strange  fascination 
that  mystical  subjects  had  for  him, — 
he  can't  get  rid  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
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Poor  George  Eliot,  who,  you  will  agree, 
was  most  'modern,'  —  whom  does  she 
choose  as  her  saint?  Teresa.  No  wonder 
that  her  friend,  Madame  Belloc,  who  is  a 
Catholic,  wonders  at  this.  George  Eliot, 
who  stifled  her  own  moral  sense,  who 
believed  almost  as  much  as  Carlyle  in  the 
gospel  of  the  utilitarian — which  means 
work  for  work's  sake, — holds  up  St. 
Teresa  as  the  saint  of  her  predilection. 
Her  favorite  book,  too,  was  the  'Imitation.' 
If  George  Eliot  had  lived,  who  knows — 
God  keep  us  all  from  judgment!  Frederick 
Harrison,  the  Positivist,  writes  well  on  the 
great  St.  Bernard  without  understanding 
him.  Mysticism  is  by  no  means  dead.  The 
language  and  the  science  of  love  are  not 
extinct  because  the  heart  of  St  Teresa 
does  not  flame  with  natural  life.  The 
saints  attract,  and  their  influence  spreads. 
Who  shall,  humanly,  mark  the  paths 
which  lead  to  God?" 

"Nevertheless,"  said  the  Conservative, 
"there  ought  to  be  plain  books,  not  mere 
records  of  ecstasies  in  Latinized  English, — 
plain  books  about  the  saints  for  plain 
people,  like  ourselves." 

And  the  two  Students  heartily  agreed 
to  this,  as  they  had  been  at  work  on  a 
heavy  translation  for  a  month. 


A  Treasury  of  Prayers  for  the  Holy 
Mass. 


THE  world  over.  Catholics  who  are 
worthy  of  the  name  show  an  instinctive 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass.  Their  fidelity  in  attendance  at  this 
supreme  act  of  worship  has  been  noted  by 
our  separated  brethren,  to  some  of  whom 
it  has  assumed  the  guise  of  an  enigma. 
Not  recognizing  —  many  of  them  —  the 
absolutely  binding  nature  of  fhe  obliga- 
tion to  give  to  God  an  especial  worship 
on  Sunday,  they  are  surprised  that  the 
Catholic  devotion  in  this  regard  is  a  thing 


not  to  be  congealed  by  the  severest  frost 
of  winter  or  evaporated  by  summer's  heat. 

What  seems  so  inexplicable  to  the 
outsider,  to  the  Catholic  is  an  open  secret. 
He  attends  religious  services  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  command,  and  shares  as 
much  as  he  can  in  offering  to  God  the 
sublimest  act  of  worship — the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
Yet,  while  punctuality  in  attendance 
is  conceded,  there  still  seems  a  certain 
something  lacking — namely,  that  devo- 
tional fire  which  glowed  so  brightly  in 
the  souls  of  the  first  worshippers.  But 
who  would  say  that  in  the  great  Catholic 
the  heart  fire  of  faith  is  extinguished  ? 
No:  the  sparks  of  faith,  love  and  devotion 
are  there,  and  need  but  a  little  dexterous 
stirring  to  kindle  them  into  a  flame. 

In  the  Mass  we  have  infinite  atonement 
offered  to  infinite  Majesty.  Holy  Church, 
re'cognizing  its  greatness,  has  surrounded  it 
with  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  which 
are  set,  like  an  accompaniment,  prayers 
that  are  as  so  many  cries  of  the  heart.  To 
these  liturgical  beauties  we  wish  to  call 
attention,  collected  as  they  are  in  that 
treasury  of  precious  prayers,  the  "Roman 
Missal  for  the  Laity."* 

By  the  use  of  this  manual,  the  wor- 
shipper is  enabled  to  assist  at  Mass  more 
intelligently  and  with  greater  spiritual 
profit  than  if  other  forms  of  devotion  were 
followed ;  for  therein  are  to  be  found 
prayers  and  petitions  voicing  all  the  needs 
of  the  soul.  Is  it  the  season  of  Advent, 
when  the  hush  of  expectation  seems  to 
hold  the  Church  in  thrall?  Then  from 
the  pages  of  the  missal  such  Scriptural 
passages  as  these  meet  our  glance :  ' '  Drop 
down  dew  from  above,  ye  havens,  and  let 
the  clouds  rain  the  Just ;  let  the  earth  be 
opened  and  bud  forth  the  Saviour.  The 
heavens  show  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  declareth  the  work  of  His 


*  A  new  and  popular  edition  has  just  been  issued 
by  Mr.  R.  Washbourne,  of  London.  Of  course  there 
could  be  no  better  prayer-book. 
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hands. ''  Farther  on  we  read :  '*  Lift  np  your 
gates,  O  ye  princes,  and  be  ye  lifted  up, 
O  eternal  gates,  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  enter  in."  And  again:  "Nigh  is  the 
Lord  unto  all  thp.t  call  upon  Him,  to  all 
that  call  upon  Him  in  truth.  Take  courage 
and  now  fear  no  more ;  for  behold  our 
God  will  Himself  come  and  save  us." 

Through  the  prayers  set  apart  for 
Christmastide  ring  notes  of  Gabriel's 
message,  of  Mary's  obedient  Fiat^  or 
echoes  of  the  Glorias  that  resounded  in  the 
midnight  sky  over  Bethlehem  on  the  first 
Christmas  night.  Thus  the  collect  for  the 
Midnight  Mass  reads  :  "O  God,  who  didst 
illumine  this  most  holy  night  with  the 
brightness  of  true  Light,  grant,  we  beseech 
Thee,  that  we  who  have  known  the  mys- 
tery of  His  light  on  earth  may  also  attain 
to  the  possession  of  His  joys.in  heaven." 
The  second  Mass  begins  with  these  sin- 
gularly appropriate  words :  **  A  light  shall 
shine  upon  us  this  day,  for  the  Lord  is  born 
to  us ;  and  He  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
God,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Father  of 
the  world  to  come,  of  whose  reign  there 
shall  be  no  end." 

All  through  Lent,  from  the  ''''Memento 
homo^^  of  Ash- Wednesday  to  the  Passion 
of  Good- Friday,  the  dominant  note  of  the 
liturgy  is  one  of  sadness,  prophetic  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Spotless  Lamb.  For 
example:  **My  heart  expected  reproach 
and  misery ;  and  I  looked  for  one  that 
would  grieve  together  with  me,  and  there 
was  none ;  I  sought  one  that  would 
comfort  me,  and  found  none ;  and  they 
gave  me  gall  for  my  food,  and  in  my  thirst 
gave  me  vinegar  to  drink." 

For  one  of  the  Ember  Days  we  find  this 
prayer,  brief  but  intense  with  feeling: 
**The  tribulations  of  my  heart  are  multi- 
plied ;  deliver  me  from  my  necessities,  O 
Lord ;  see  my  abjection  and  my  labor, 
and  remit  all  my  sins."  For  the  Feast  of 
the  Five  Wounds  we  have  the  following 
petition:  "To  Thy  Majesty,  we  beseech 
Thee,  O   Lord,  may  these  gifts  be  accept- 


able, in  which  we  offer  unto  Thee  the 
very  wounds  of  Thine  only-begotten  Son, 
the  price  of  our  liberty." 

As  Easter  Sunday  approaches,  a  tone  of 
triumph  gradually  steals  into  the  liturgy, 
until  it  finds  glad  expression  on  that  great 
feast,  in  passages  like  these:  "Praise  the 
Lord,  all  ye  nations;  praise  Him  all  ye 
people.  Because  His  mercy  is  confirmed 
upon  us,  and  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth 
forever."  —  "I  have  risen  and  am  still 
with  Thee,  alleluia."— "This  is  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made.  Let  us  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  it.  Give  praise  to  the  Lord 
for  He  is  good ;  for  His  mercy  endureth 
forever. '  * 

Besides  the  prayers  that  do  not  vary 
the  year  around,  each  particular  saint*  s 
day  comes  to  us  wreathed,  one  might  say, 
with  flower-like  prayers,  which  seem  to 
breathe  the  virtues  that  adorned  the  living 
saint.  Being  thus  brought  into  daily 
communion  with  "the  just  made  perfect," 
standing  in  the  veiled  presence  of  Christ 
Himself,  it  ought  to  follow  that  our  lives 
reflect  something  of  the  brightness  of 
those  upon  whom  we  fix  the  gaze  of  our 
hearts ;  for  by  the  beautiful  petitions 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  by  many 
another  equally  beautiful,  we  are  in  truth 
bound  by  the  golden  chains  of  prayer 
to  the  very  throne  of  God. 

B.  K. 


Is  there  not  one  little  drawer  in  your 
soul  which  no  hand  but  yours  has  ever 
opened,  and  which  none  that  have  ever 
known  you  seem  to  have  suspected? 
What  does  it  hold?  A  sin?  I  hope  not. 
What  a  strange  thing  an  old  dead  sin  laid 
away  in  a  secret  drawer  of  the  soul  is! 
Must  it  sometime  or  other  be  moistened 
with  tears,  until  it  comes  to  life  again  and 
begins  to  stir  in  our  consciousness, — as  the 
dry  wheel-animalcule,  looking  like  a  grain 
of  dust,  becomes  alive,  if  it  is  wet  with  a 
drop  of  water? — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
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An  Art  that  All  Should  Know. 

THERE  is  a  beautiful  story  told  in  the 
Talmud  which  emphasizes  a  virtue, 
alas!  too  often  neglected.  It  is  lamentable 
that  any  one  who  does  a  worthy  deed 
should  do  it  half-heartedly,  and  lose  the 
merit  of  it  by  not  having  a  good  inten- 
tion;  and  those  who  find  ''tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  running  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones,  and  good  in  everything,"  will 
not  contemn  a  useful  lesson  because  it  was 
inculcated  in  a  legend  told  long  ago  by 
a  rabbi  of  old  Judea: 

There  lived  once  a  very  wealthy  man, 
who  cared  little  for  money,  except  as  a 
means  for  helping  others.  He  used  to 
adopt  a  peculiar  plan  in  his  method  of 
charitable  relief.  He  had  three  boxes 
made  for  the  three  different  classes  of 
people  whom  he  desired  to  assist.  In  one 
box  he  put  gold  pieces,  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  artists  dnd  scholars ;  for 
he  honored  knowledge  and  learning  as 
the  highest  possession.  In  the  second  box 
he  placed  silver  pieces  for  widows  and 
orphans,  for  whom  his  sympathies  were 
readily  awakened.  In  the  third  were 
copper  coins  for  the  general  poor  and 
beggars,  who  receive  a  little  from  every- 
one,— none  was  turned  away  from  his 
dwelling  without  some  gift,  however 
small. 

That  the  man  was  beloved  by  all  need 
hardly  be  said.  He  rejoiced  that  he  was 
enabled  to  do  so  much  good,  retained  his 
modest  bearing,  and  continued  to  regard 
his  wealth  as  only  an  incentive  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed  or  nationality.  Unhappily, 
his  wife  was  just  the  opposite.  She  rarely 
gave  food  or  raiment  to  the  poor;  and  felt 
angry  at  her  husband's  liberality,  which 
she  considered  extravagance. 

The  day  came  when,  in  the  pressure  of 
various  duties,  he  had  to  leave  his  home, 
and  could  not  return  until  the  morrow. 


Unaware  of  his  sudden  departure,  the  poor 
knocked  at  the  door  as  usual  for  his  kind 
gifts ;  but  when  they  found  him  absent, 
they  were  about  to  go  away  or  remain  in 
the  street,  being  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  asking  alms  of  his  unfeeling  wife. 
Vexed  at  their  conduct,  she  exclaimed 
impetuously:  "I  will  give  to  the  poor 
according  to  my  husband's  method." 

She  seized  the  keys  of  the  boxes,  and 
first  opened  the  box  of  gold.  But  how 
great  was  her  terror  when  she  gazed  at  its 
contents — frogs  jumping  here  and  there! 
Then  she  went  to  the  silver  box,  and  it 
was  full  of  ants.  With  troubled  heart  she 
opened  the  copper  box,  and  it  was  crowded 
with  creeping  bugs.  lyoud  then  were  her 
complaints  and  bitter  her  tears  at  the 
deception,  and  she  kept  her  room  until 
her  husband  returned. 

No  sooner  did  the  good  man  enter  the 
room,  annoyed  that  so  many  poor  people 
were  kept  waiting  outside,  than  she  asked 
him:  "Why  did  you  give  me\keys  to 
boxes  of  frogs,  ants,  and  bugs,  instead  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper?  Was  it  right  thus 
to  deceive  your  wife  and  disappoint  the 
poor?" 

' '  Not  so, ' '  rej  oined  her  husband.  ' '  The 
mistake  must  be  yours,  not  mine.  I  have 
given  you  the  right  keys.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  have  done  with  them.  Come, 
let  me  have  them.  I  am  guiltless  of  any 
deception."  He  took  the  keys,  quickly 
opened  the  boxes,  and  found  the  coins  as 
he  had  left  them.  "Ah,  dear  wife,"  said 
he,  when  she  had  regained  her  composure, 
"your  heart,  I  fear,  was  not  in  the  gift 
when  you  wished  to  give  to  the  poor.  It 
is  the  feeling  that  prompts  us  to  aid — the 
intention  of  our  act — not  the  mere  money, 
which  is  the  chief  thing,  after  all." 


Nothing  begins  and  nothing  ends 

That  is  not  paid  with  moan  ; 
For  we  are  born  in  others'  pain, 

And  perish  in  our  own. 

— Francis  Thompson. 
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Notes  and   Remarks. 


Student^  of  comparative  morality  find 
many  hard  things  to  say  about  Paris,  but 
there  is  one  respect  in  which  the  * '  wickedest 
city  in  the  world"  marches  far  ahead  of 
many  of  its  righteous  rivals.  In  Holy  Week 
the  theatres  and  concert-halls  of  the  French 
capital  are  as  silent  as  the  Charterhouse,  and 
the  gay  townsfolk  at  least  make  pretence  of 
recollection  and  sobriety.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  sentiment  against  play- 
going  in  Holy  Week  is  rapidly  becoming 
popular  among  all  classes  in  England  also. 
This  year  seven  of  the  leading  theatres  of 
lyondon  were  closed  throughout  that  sacred 
season,  and  many  others  were  idle  during 
the  last  three  days  of  the  week.  A  reliable 
English  authority  attributes  this  happy 
change  to  the  action  of  "our  own  Mary" 
Anderson  (now  Mrs.  Navarro),  who  reso- 
lutely declined  to  appear  before  the  footlights 
during  Holy  Week.  A  few  years  ago  her 
determination  was  regarded  as  eccentric,  but 
she  has  since  found  many  imitators  among 
the  leading  actors.  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
however,  that  the  birth  of  this  reverent 
spirit  and  other  kindred  manifestations  — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  respect  for  poverty 
evinced  in  the  modern  devotion  to  St.  Francis 
Assisi, — are  contemporaneous  with  the  de- 
cline of  Protestant  influence  in  England. 


That  adage  which  identifies  the  wisdom 
of  to-day  with  the  ignorance  of  to-morrow 
receives  fresh  illustration  hourly.  A  few 
decades  ago  the  well-known  Swiss  historian, 
the  elder  M.  de  Pressense,  wrote  valiantly 
for  Protestantism,  and  pointed  to  its  tenets 
as  the  one  creed  which  could  save  the  world 
from  Popery,  wooden  shoes,  •  and  other 
kindred  abominations.  The  other  day  M.  de 
Pressense  the  younger,  who  succeeds  to  his 
father's  distinction  as  well  as  to  his  patro- 
nymic, delivered  at  I<ausanne  another  of 
those  public  conferences  which  have  attracted 
so  much  attention  in  Europe.  He  reminded 
his  hearers  that  Protestantism  once  rested  on 
two  principles—  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  and  justification  by  faith  in  the  Saviour. 


Modern  biblical  criticism  has  practically 
swept  away  the  first  of  these  dogmas  as 
Protestants  understand  it;  and,  most  deplor- 
able of  all,  the  growing  spirit  of  infidelity  has 
almost  destroyed  .belief  in  Christ's  divinity, 
and  therefore  in  His  atoning  power.  Protes- 
tantism, declares  M.  de  Pressense,  is  no  longer 
a  vital  force.  The  Protestant  in  quest  of  truth 
has  no  guide  save  individual  conscience,  and 
hence  results  a  steady  minimizing  of  old 
beliefs  until  they  disappear  altogether. " 
Continuing,  he  says : 

"As  to  those  religious  souls  who  feel  the  absolute 
need  of  doctrines,  will  they  be  satisfied  to  live  on 
memories  and  to  belong  to  a  church  of  the  past  ? 
Or  will  they  not  be  forced,  if  they  would  share.in  a 
living  teaching,  to  join  the  Roman  Church,  whose 
unchanging  creed  offers  the  solution  sought  for  in 
view  of  the  crises  of  the  present  and  the  upheavals 
of  the  future?  What  the  consciences  of  Manning 
and  Newman  felt  to  be  right,  who  will  a  priori 
declare  wrong  ?  When  we  see  men  of  so  much 
knowledge  and  piety  take  refuge  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Church,  who  will  dare  to  utter  a 
syllable  of  reproach  ?  " 

This  is  an  argument  which  has  been  more 
fruitful  of  conversion  than  learned  tomes  of 
caustic  controversy.  The  wonder  is  that  it 
has  not  proved  even  more  widely  effective. 


The  growth  in  devotion  to  St.  Joseph 
throughout  France  has  become  so  marked  as 
to  call  forth  exclamations  of  astonishment 
from  the  Catholic  press.  Many  churches 
have  lately  been  placed  under  his  special 
patronage,  and  processions  and  public  demon- 
strations in  his  honor  are  frequent.  This  new 
fervor  toward  the  Patron  of  the  Universal 
Church  is  one  of  the  most  consoling  signs 
of  the  times.  It  seems  to  supply  a  special 
need  of  the  day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  consolidating  French 
manhood  in  the  faith  of  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Genevieve. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer of  lyceds,  England,  while  driving  out 
with  his  daughter,  came  very  near  falling 
over  a  precipice  when  his  horse  ran  away. 
With  great  risk  to  himself,  a  passing  laborer 
prevented  the  catastrophe;  whereupon  the 
grateful  millionaire  tossed  a  sixpence  to  his 
preserver,  saying,  "  Now,  don't  make  a  beast 
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of  yourself."  We  have  often  thought  that 
we  should  never  hear  of  a  similar  instance  of 
cold-blooded  meanness ;  but  we  had  too  good 
an  opinion  of  philanthropy,  that  counterfeit 
of  charity.  The  other  day  a  septuagenarian 
woman  was  sent  to  a  I^ondon  workhouse 
because  of  her  poverty.  Six  years  ago  this 
woman's  daughter,  Alice  Ayers,  a  servant 
in  a  I,ondon  household,  saved  her  master's 
three  children  from  his  burning  house,  and 
then  fell  exhausted  into  the  devouring  flames, 
lyondon  philanthropy  erected  an  expensive 
monument  to  the  heroine's  memory,  and 
hung  her  portrait  in  the  Red  Cross  Hall. 
Perhaps  the  poor  old  mother  finds  her  labors 
with  the  scrubbing-brush  less  fatiguing  when 
she  ponders  over  these  consoling  facts  in  the 
workhouse. 


Under  date  of  January  23,  1894,  the  Holy 
Father  has  published  a  decree  relative  to 
the  sixth  centenary  of  the  Translation  of  the 
Holy  House  of  lyoreto.  I^eo  XIII.  speaks 
of  the  Santa  Casa  as  "the  blessed  house  of 
Nazareth,  in  which,  at  the  words  of  the  Angel 
greeting  the  predestined  Mother  of  God,  '  the 
Word  was  made  flesh' "  ;  and  says  that  it  is 
properly  revered  as  one  of  the  holiest  monu- 
ments of  Christian  faith.  He  states  that  he 
himself,  in  the  character  of  a  devout  pilgrim 
to  the  Holy  House,  has  experienced  the 
favors  of  the  divine  Mother;  and  he  hails 
with  joy  the  preparatives  for  the  worthy  cele- 
bration of  the  sixth  centenary  in  December  of 
the  current  year.  To  the  numerous  privileges 
attached  by  his  predecessors  to  pilgrimages 
to  the  Santa  Casa,  the  reigning  Pontiff  adds 
new  and  extraordinary  indulgences,  to  be 
obtained  by  devout  visitors  at  lyOreto  from 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  in  the  present 
year  to  Trinity  Sunday,  1895.  During  the 
same  interval  he  accords  to  all  Christians  an 
indulgence  of  seven  years  as  often  as  they 
recite  the  I^itany  of  I,oreto,  and  a  plenary 
indulgence  once  a  month  to  such  as  shall 
recite  it  piously  once  a  day. 

This  decree  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  the 
project  which  has  elicited  it,  can  not  fail  to 
awaken  renewed  interest  in  the  Holy  House, 
which  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  shrines  on  earth.  For  six  hundred 
years  it  has  attracted  to  L<oreto  an  ever-flowing 


stream  of  Our  Lady's  confident  clients  ;  and 
never  has  pilgrim  set  foot  within  its  blessed 
portals  without  being  conscious  of  a  salutary 
influence — of  graces  received  and  of  a  fervor 
increased.  Modern  critics  may  deny^the  tradi- 
tion of  the  translation  of  the  dwelling  from 
Nazareth  to  lyOreto,  and  seek  to  invalidate  its 
claims  to  genuineness;  but  criticism  is  met 
nowadays  with  its  own  weapons;  and  in  the 
light  of  the  most  scientific  study  and  most 
painstaking  historical  research,  the  Santa 
Casa  stands  revealed  as  verily  the  dwelling 
hallowed  in  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era 
by  the  Maiden  "full  of  grace."  A  notable 
increase  of  love  for  Our  Lady  and  of  implicit 
confidence  in  her  intercession  and  protection 
will  be  the  natural  and  blessed  outcome  of 
the  centenary  festivals. 


The  announcement  that  the  Holy  See 
has  chosen  Canon  Brownlow,  the  learned  and 
zealous  Vicar-General  of  Plymouth,  for  the 
vacant  bishopric  of  Clifton,  has  filled  English 
Catholics  with  joy.  The  late  Bishop  Clifford 
was  an  exceptionally  gifted  prelate,  but  it 
is  safe  to  predict  that  the  traditions  of  the 
diocese  will  suffer  nothing  from  the  promo- 
tion of  Mgr.  Browplow.  The  new  Bishop  is 
well  known  in  the  United  States  as  the' 
author  of  "Slavery  and  Serfdom  in  Europe,'* 
and  for  his  share  in  the  important  work 
of  publishing  "  Roma  Sotterranea. "  Canon 
Brownlow' s  careful  and  lifelong  study  of 
Anglicanism  makes  his  consecration  at  the 
present  time  as  appropriate  as,  we  hope,  it 
will  be  fruitful  to  the  Church. 


Lord  Roseberry's  Cabinet  will  soon  intro- 
duce two  bills  which  are  calculated  to  shock 
the  conservative  instincts  of  all  good  English- 
men, but  particularly  such  as  hold  Anglican 
"livings"  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  The 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  these  two  countries  is  now,  perhaps,  only 
a  matter  of  a  few  months.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  establishment  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales ;  and  the  position  of  the 
non- conformists,  who  clamor  for  the  divorce 
of  Church  and  State,  has  been  materially 
strengthened   by  certain  political   complica- 
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tions.  There  wlll,of  course.be  much  opposition 
and  some  difficulty  in  effecting  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  of  its  ultimate  success  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt.  In  due  time  will 
follow  disestablishment  in  England,  and 
then  chaos.  The  tithe-tax  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  Anglican  establishment  rests, 
and  the  onslaughts  of  the  liberals  are  sure 
to   prevail  against  it. 


publications  issued  by  the  Society,  so,  many 
of  which  are  noticed  in  these  pages,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Book  Depot,  Fort,  Bombay, 
where  a  register  is  also  kept. 


The  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O'Farrell, 
Bishop  of  Trenton,  removes  another  promi- 
nent figure  from  the  ranks  of  the  epiiscopacy 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland 
sixty-two  years  ago;  and,  after  his  ordination, 
spent  some  years  in  teaching  before  he 
engaged  in  missionary  work.  He  displayed 
exceptional  zeal  for  the  education  of  youth ; 
and  after  his  consecration  as  first  Bishop 
of  Trenton,  in  1881,  his  first  care  was  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  schools.  The 
deceased  prelate  was  a  man  of  singularly 
amiable  character,  a  profound  theologian,  and 
a  logical  and  forceful  writer  on  many  subjects. 
As  a  speaker  he  was  most  eloquent  and 
impressive.  A  discourse  which  he  delivered 
in  Montreal  on  occasion  of  the  obsequies  of 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  is  often  referred  to 
as  a  masterpiece  of  Christian  oratory.  Bishop 
O'Farrell  was  widely  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
book-fancier;  and,  besides  accumulating  a 
large  library  of  his  own,  he  made  many 
donations  of  books  to  educational  and  penal 
institutions.  He  governed  his  diocese  wisely 
and  well,  and  won  universal  confidence  and 
esteem.  R.  I.  P. 


The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  America, 
sad  to  say,  is  not  meeting  with  adequate 
support;  although  the  need  of  the  service 
which  it  is  calculated  to  render  is  specially 
urgent.  The  branch  of  the  Society  in  the 
East  Indies,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  We  learn  from  the  manager 
of  the  Catholic  Book  Depot  at  Bombay  that 
since  the  year  began,  besides  many  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  no  fewer  than  fifteen  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  have  given  in  their 
names  as  promoters  of  the  Society.  Readers 
of  The^  *  AvEj  Maria  ' '  in  all  parts  of  India 
are  urged  to  help  on  the  good  work.  The 


We  bespeak  the  charitable  prayers  of  our 
readers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the 
Rev.  John  A.  O'Connell,  C.  S,  C,  who  passed 
away,  at  Notre  Dame,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  inst.  He  was  for  many  years  an  occasional 
contributor  to  The  "Ave  Maria,"  though 
his  modesty  withheld  his  signature  from 
everything  that  he  penned.  He  was  the 
translator  of  M.  Lasserre's  "Miraculous 
Episodes  of  Lourdes,"  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  authorized  English  version 
of  that  popular  work  has  all  the  charm  of 
the  original.  A  man  of  kindly  heart,  gentle 
ways,  deep  humility,  and  rare  unselfishness, 
Father  O'Connell  was  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  could  appreciate  his  worth. 
May  his  precious  soul  rest  in  peace! 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  ij  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hbb.,  xlii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Leonard,  O.  S.  A.,  whose  happy 
death  took  place  on  the  2d  ult. 

Madame  Adelaide  Lehon,  Mother-General  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  Sisters  Catherine  and 
Mary  Celestia,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  James  Downs,  whose  life  closed  peacefully,  at 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  on  the  4th  ult. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Nugent,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  loth  ult. 

Mr.  James  Meredith,  of  Moutrath,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Honnor,  Rostalton,  Ireland ;  Mrs.  Caroline  Walters, 
Sandwich,  111. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Harrington,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. ;  Mr.  Patrick  McAloon,  Ottumwa,  Iowa; 
Mr.  Denis  V.  O'Leary,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth M.  Irwin,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Beston  and  Mrs.  J.  Smith,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr. 
John  Nixon,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  James  Maguire, 
Cohoes,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Margaret  Egan  and  Miss  Mary 
Maguire,  Ballston,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTI^E    OF    OUR    BI.ESSED    MOTHER. 


How  John  Hand  Got  his  Education. 


BY    I,.  W.  REII,I,Y. 

OMETIMES  young  people 
who  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  education  do  not 
appreciate  it.  They  either 
fritter  away  their  time  by 
slighting  their  lessons,  or  they 
entreat  their  parents  to  take 
them  away  from  school.  The  girls  *'hate 
to  study,*'  so  they  say  ;  and  the  boys 
"want  to  go  to  work."  If  they  were  to 
have  their  way,  they  would  grow  up 
unfit  to  do  that  special  work  in  the  world 
for  which  Providence  intended  them. 
How  diflferently  have  many  other  young 
persons  estimated  the  value  of  schooling, — 
persons  to  whom  the  gate  of  learning 
seemed  closed  by  fate,  and  who  had  to 
contend  against  obstacles  and  to  make 
heroic  sacrfices  to  find  a  way  to  open  it ! 
It  is  related  of  the  Rev.  John  Hand, 
the  distinguished  founder  of  All  Hallows' 
College,  near  Dublin,  that,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  a  tenant-farmer  with  a  poor 
purse  and  a  large  family,  his  prospects  of 
obtaining  a  college  course  were  at  the 
start  as  nothing;  but  that  he  literally 
hungered  so  for  it  that  he  accounted  the 
sufferings  he  endured  to  gain  it  as  having 
no  pain  in  them. 

He  was  not  put  to  study  at  all  until  he 


was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  then  he 
had  to  walk  to  school  several  miles  daily. 
When  he  was  nearly  sixteen,  he  felt  within 
his  soul  an  inclination  to  be  a  priest,  and 
one  day  he  told  his  mother  of  it.  The 
good  woman  was  delighted,  but  her  joy 
was  speedily  turned  to  grief;  for  she 
bethought  her  of  a  talk  she  had  had  with 
her  husband  not  many  hours  before,  when 
the  latter  announced  his  intention  of 
putting  the  boy  at  some  employment  to 
help  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  John 
begged  her  to  intercede  for  him  with  his 
father.  She  did  so,  but  without  avail. 
Calling  his  son  to  him,  Mr.  Hand  said : 

"The  mother  has  just  been  speaking  to 
me  of  your  wish,  and  this  is  my  answer — 
that  you  begin  to  help  us  at  once.  It  is 
rough  work  here  on  the  farm,  but  you 
must  do  it  or  serve  your  time  to  some 
business  ;  for  there  is  a  big  family." 

Then  the  parish  priest  interceded  for 
the  studious  lad  ;  and  at  last,  with  reluc- 
tance and  an  ill  grace,  his  father  consented 
to  his  going  to  an  academy  in  Oldcastle; 
but  only  on  condition  that  his  mornings 
and  evenings  should  be  given  to  work 
with  the  crops  or  the  cattle. 

"To  this,"  says  his  then  pastor.  Father 
George,  "John  readily  agreed  ;  and  before 
school-hour  and  after  his  return  home,  he 
did  more  than  any  lad  of  his  age  would 
do  in  a  day.  Though  in  part  of  the  harvest 
he  would  remain  at  home,  and  in  spring 
he  would  do  the  same,  he  was  always  the 
leader  of  his  class  at  school." 
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For  three  years  young  Hand  studied 
the  ancient  classics  in  the  Oldcastle 
Academy,  all  the  while  enduring  the 
opposition  of  his  father,  who  wanted  his 
help  on  the  farm,  and  who  was  severe  in 
exacting  from  him  a  strict  fulfilment  of 
the  hard  condition  on  which  he  allowed 
him  to  remain  at  school.  To  make  the 
condition  all  the  more  onerous,  certain 
chores  were  assigned  to  John,  enough 
almost  for  a  good  day's  work  ;  and  the 
poor  fellow  had  to  get  up  early  and  go  to 
bed  late  to  'get  through  with  them. 
Frequently  he  had  need  to  appeal  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters  to  help  him  out. 

Finally  Mr.  Hand's  heart  melted  under 
tbe  persistent  ambition  of  the  boy  for . 
knowledge,  and  the  repeated  appeals  of 
Father  George  for  a  chance  for  him  to 
follow  his  vocation.  Taking  John  aside 
one  day,  after  a  call  from  the  priest,  Mr. 
Hand  said  to  bim,  in  a  voice  broken  with 
sobs : 

"My  dear  boy,  I  had  hoped  you  would 
be  the  support  of  your  aged  parents.  I 
had  hoped  to  see  you  always  here  helping 
your  mother,  and  on  the  farm  by  my  own 
side.  But  Father  George  tells  me  you  are 
the  rnaking  of  a  good  priest — that  God 
has  called  you  to  serve  Him  at  the  altar. 
He  says  you  are  great  at  the  learning 
with  Mr.  Molloy,  and  I  know  you  are  too 
close  at  the  big  books.  He  says  I  must 
now  send  you  to  the  Navan  Seminary, 
and  the  mother  says  so  too.  I  will  do  so, 
but  I  can  not  spare  more  than  will  pay 
for  you  as  a  day-boy.  Your  aunt  has 
offered  you  a  corner  with  herself,  and  I 
will  do  the  rest.  It  will  surely  be  hard  on 
you,  John,  to  walk  the  four  miles  from 
your  aunt's  to  Navan  every  morning,  and 
the  same  four  miles  back  in  the  evening ; 
but  Father  George  says  you  are  willing  to 
do  it.  God  bless  you,  then,  my  dear  boy  ! 
I  little  thought  we  should  have  to  part 
in  this  way ;  but  you  will  think  of  your 
father,  with  his  gray  hairs,  drudging  on 
the    farm    here,  and   your   poor    mother 


looking  after  the  work  of    the   house.** 

Hard  for  him  to  walk  eight  miles  a  day 
to  get  to  the  seminary  ?  Oh,  no !  Love 
for  learning,  and  his  eagerness  to  ascend 
the  altar,  would  lend  wings  to  his  leet. 
He  jumped  at  the  chance.  With  an  over- 
flowing heart,  he  thanked  his  father  for 
clearing  the  way  for  him  to  that  extent, 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  not  be 
ungrateful  for  the  sacrifices  that  were 
about  to  be  made  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete his  education. 

For  four  years  John  Hand  walked  those 
eight  Irish  miles  every  school-day.  In  the 
face  of  pelting  rain  or  driving  snow,  in  heat 
and  in  cold,  he  trudged  along,  sustained 
by  the  hope  of  ultimately  touching  the 
goal  in  the  distance.  Often  he  reached  his 
class-room  thoroughly  drenched,  and  had 
to  sit  in  his  wet  clothes  all  day  long,  with 
little  to  eat  for  lunch,  and  a  long  walk 
still  between  him  and  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing. But  no  one  heard  him  complain.  He 
did  not  ask  to  be  excused  from  any  of 
his  studies,  or  to  be  summoned  home  from 
school.  Instead,  he  was  among  the  most 
diligent  of  the  pupils  in  the  seminary,  and 
frequently  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

Finally,  to  finish  his  theological  course, 
he  gladly  accepted  an  opportunity  to 
work  his  way  through  Maynooth  College, 
by  becoming  the  assistant  burser  of  that 
institution.  Three  years  were  spent  by 
him  there,  faithful  to  his  studies,  and 
zealous  in  performing  his  duties  in  the 
commissary  department;  and  then  at  last 
the  goal  was  reached.  His  mind  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  to  remember  and  to 
reason,  the  treasures  of  knowledge  had 
been  made  his  portion,  and  the  light  of  a 
true  and  full  education  would  illumine 
all  the  rest  of  the  days  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  made  fit  for  the  career  that 
has  blessed  the  exiles  of  Erin  in  every 
country  in  which  they  have  found  a  refuge, 
and  that  has  been  a  means  of  salvation 
to  unnumbered  souls. 

After  hearing  of  all  that  this  youth  went 
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througli  for  love  of  learning,  perhaps 
some  of  the  young  people  who  have  not 
hitherto  properly  esteemed  their  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  may  feel  stirred  to 
prize  it  as  they  ought,  and  to  make  the 
best  use  of  all  that  remains  to  them  of  the 
all-too-fleeting  days  of  school. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN. 

XIV.— The  Party. 

Miss  McBride  was  inclined  to  believe 
the  best  of  Faky  Dillon ;  but  it  was  plain 
that  if  he  had  not  actually  written  the 
verses  about  Phil  Redmond,  he  had 
thrown  the  paper  on  which  they  had  been 
written.  And  the  conscientious  teacher 
at  once  gave  him  five  hundred  lines  to 
write;  and  Phil  told  him  that  he  need 
not  expect  to  come  to  the  party. 

Faky  went  to  his  seat,  overcome  with 
grief.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  did 
not  mind  the  lines — he  was  accustomed 
to  them, — but  to  be  kept  away  from  the 
party  was  too  much.  To  be  cast  out  of 
that  chosen  band,  which  was  to  drink  the 
red  lemonade,  was  a  thing  which  cut  him 
to  the  heart.  St«l,  Fatty  McCabe  could 
not  have  done  anything  like  it.  That 
was  some  consolation. 

It  was  evident  that  even  Miss  McBride 
shared  the  excitement  of  expectation. 
She  had  sent  Jack  Chumleigh  out  early 
in  the  day  for  a  lace  collar  which  she  had 
sent  to  be  cleaned,  and  it  was  observed 
with  awe  that  she  had  her  hair  in  curl 
papers. 

When  the  boys  reached  home,  they 
found  that  the  excitement  had  extended 
to  Susan.  Anticipating  **otte  session," 
she  had  kept  a  liberal  portion  of  veal  stew 


with  carrots,  for  them,  and  she  presided 
at  the  meal. 

'*  I  am  to  go  over  to  Mrs.  Redmond^  s 
to  help  serve  the  refreshments,  —  your 
mother  has  given  permission.  And  I'll 
have  my  eye  on  you, — mind  that!"  she 
said  to  Baby  Maguire.  *' You're  not  to 
ask  for  things  twice,  and  you're  to  eat 
your  dinner  before  you  go." 

''What  for?"  said  Thomas  Jefferson, 
with  wide-open  eyes. 

' '  What  for ! "  repeated  Susan.  *  *  People 
would  think  you  were  an  omadhaun.  Don't 
you  know  it  isn't  polite  to  go  to  a  party 
just  to  eat?" 

Baby  and  Thomas  Jefferson  exchanged 
gloomy  looks. 

"  What's  it  for,  then? "  .asked  Baby.  ^ 

''You're  a  nice  boy!"  responded  Susan, 
contemptuously.  "It's  for  social  conver- 
sation and  relaxation.  You're  not  to  eat 
everything  on  your  plate, — you're  to 
leave  a  large  piece.  And  when  me  or 
Mrs.  Redmond  or  the  waiter  asks  you  to 
have  more,  you're  to  say:  'No,  thank 
you,  ma'am.  I've  had  sufficient.'  And  if 
she  tries  to  take  your  plate  and  to  put 
more  on  it,  you're  to  grip  it  hard.  It's 
not  polite  to  let  your  plate  go  too  easily. 
And  you're  not  to  say  that  anything 's 
good,  because  those  upstart  Redmonds  will 
think  you're  not  used  to  things  at  home." 

"We  don't  have  red  lemonade  every 
day,"  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
anxious  to  please  Susan. 

"You  would  if  you  wanted  it,"  said 
Susan.  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
say  that.  Your  father's  the  best  provider 
for  his  family  in  town.  Why,  cook's  seen 
Mrs.  Redmond  buying  rump-steak  many 
a  time,  and  she  putting  on  airs  with  her 
red  lemonade  and  her  waiter  at  the  door! " 

"And  if  we  can't  eat  all  we  get, 
can't  we  put  some  of  it  in  our  pockiSts  ?  " 
asked  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jack  and  Baby  fixed  their  eyes  anx- 
iously on  Susan.  The  same  question  was 
in  their  minds. 
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'*I'd  faint  dead  away  if  you  did,"  said 
Susan,  sternly.  "And  cook  would  feel 
disgraced  for  life.  And  you^re  to  sit  up 
straight,  and  cross  your  knife  and  fork 
on  your  plate  when  you  are  done,  for 
good  manners.  If  that  stuck-up  Vernon 
girl  is  there — the  Redmonds  are  always 
talking  about  her, — don't  forget  to  say 
you've  no  appetite.  If,  in  the  course  of 
talking,  she  asks  you  what  you've  had 
for  luncheon,  don't  say  veal  stew.  Say 
'twas  a  ray  goo  the  cook  was  after  giving 
you.  That's  the  French  for  stew." 

**Raygoo,  ray  goo,"  murmured  the 
docile  Thomas  Jefferson. 

*'But  maybe  we'd  like  to  bring  home 
something  for  the  little  cripple,"  said  the 
knowing  Baby  Maguire.  "And  couldn't 
we  just  put  a  handful  of  nuts  or  a  banana 
into  our  pockets?" 

"Bless  the  child's  good  heart!"  said 
Susan,  beaming,  and  helping  Baby  to  a 
large  spoonful  of  the  ragoM.  "Sure,  if 
nobody  was  looking,  you  might;  but  don't 
put  soft  things  into  your  pockets:  they'll 
stick  you  all  up.  But  be  sure  that  nobody's 
looking,  or  you'd  disgrace  us  all.  And, 
if  there's  anything  served  that  you've 
never  seen,  don't  say  so;  just  act  as  if 
you  had  it  every  day.  Now  mind  ;  for  I'll 
have  my  eye  on  you." 

The  boys,  warmed  by  the  veal  stew, 
felt  that  the  honor  of  the  family  depended 
on  them,  and  determined  to  support  it. 
They  went  upstairs,  and,  after  an  extra 
bath  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  laid  out 
their  best  clothes  on  their  respective  beds. 
It  was  Baby's  turn  to  blacken  the  shoes 
of  the  boys;  but  as  Baby  had  a  way  of 
glossing  only  the  uppers  and  leaving  the 
heels  muddy,  the  others  overlooked  the 
operation.  The  cook  presented  them  each 
with  a  large  red  rose  to  wear  in  their 
buttonholes.  Mrs.  Chumleigh  declared  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Baby  must  remain 
in  the  house  during  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  for  fear  that  they  might  soil 
themselves.    Jack  was  allowed  to  go  out 


for  a  game  of  hand-ball.  When  he  came 
back,  he  bore  a  message  from  Faky  Dillon 
for  Thomas  Jefferson: 

* '  Bring  me  something  from  the  party — 

An  orange  or  two, 
I'll  be  grateful  to  you; 
A  cake  will  be  ample, 
Or  any  such  sample." 

Thomas  Jefferson  promised  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Chumleigh  gave  the  three  an 
additional  scrubbing  ;  and  Mr.  Chumleigh 
made  jokes  about  their  shining  faces  when 
they  appeared  at  dinner.  He  also  remarked 
on  their  unusual  appetites. 

"It's  a  bad  preparation  for  a  party,"  he 
said,  "to  eat  so  much." 

"We  have  to  say  we've  no  appetites,  if 
Mrs.  Redmond  asks  us  to  have  'seconds,'  " 
said  Thomas  Jefferson;  "and  so  we  have 
to  eat  a  good  deal." 

Mr.  Chumleigh  laughed,  and  Mrs. 
Chumleigh  hoped  that  they  would  try  to 
be  as  nice  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  Faky  Dillon  and 
Bob  Bently  spent  several  hours  of  gloom. 
Faky's  brothers  and  sisters  were  attired 
in  all  their  best  clothes,  and  they  were 
kind  enough  to  pity  Faky.  Skinny 
McMullen  and  the  Bentlys  —  excepting 
Bob — came  over  to  see  how  the  Dillons 
looked.  Skinny  McMullen' s  clothes  had 
belonged  to  an  elder  brother.  The  trousers 
were  rolled  up  inore  than  usual,  and 
the  sleeves  carefully  pinned  ;  but  a  large 
butteifly  tie  of  white  silk  excited  much 
attention  and  some  envy. 

Phil  Redmond  it  was  hoped  would 
relent  and  send  for  Faky.  No  message 
came.  At  half-past  six  Faky  gave  up  all 
hope.  The  procession,  headed  by  his 
sisters  and  the  Bently  girls,  started  down 
the  street ;  and  Faky  was  left  alone,  with 
five  hundred  lines  to  write.  His  heart  was 
heavy.  He  determined  to  make  Phil 
Redmond  pay  for  this.  He  could  not  write 
for  thinking  of  the  party.  Maybe  the 
music  had  begun.  He  could  see  the  march 
going  on, — Baby  Maguire   in   his   black 
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velvet  clothes,  with  a  ruMed  shirt  front, 
and  Thomas  Jefiferson  in  his  brown  suit. 
He  had  a  vision  of  Miss  McBride  in  her 
purple  silk  gown,  with  curls  all  over  her 
head.  For  a  moment  he  felt  that  he  must 
go,  whether  he  was  wanted  or  not.  Yes, 
the  music  had  begun;  he  opened  the 
window  of  his  room,  and  heard  the  violin 
and  piano  playing  a  march. 

This  was  too  much ;  he  put  his  head 
on  his  arms  and  began  to  cry.  His  mother 
and  father  were  out,  and  there  was  nobody 
to  comfort  him.  And  the  thought  of  the 
five  hundred  lines  added  sharpness  to 
his  grief.  He  seemed  entirely  alone  in 
the  world.  As  a  rule,  poetry  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him;  but  there  was  no  comfort 
to  be  found  in  it  now.  A  long  whistle 
from  tile  street  disturbed  his  gloomy 
thoughts.  He  raised  his  head  and  looked 
out.  He  could  see  Bob  Bently  below. 
He  responded  with  an  imitation  of  the 
whistle,  and  ran  downstairs  as  fast  as  he 
could.  Bob  Bently  and  he  were  not  allies 
usually;  but  to-night  they  were  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  and  this  overcame 
the  difference  in  age  and  tastes. 

Bob  was  standing  near  the  curbstone, 
swinging  his  arms. 

*' Cheese  it!*'  said  Faky,  with  a  tough 
air.  *'I  don't  want  them  to  know  I'm  out." 
And  he  pointed  mysteriously  to  the  house. 

** Don't  I  know  your  folks  are  all  out  to 
tea,  Faky?"  said  Bob,  contemptuously. 

Faky,  to  recover  his  dignity,  took  a 
partly  burned  cigarette  from  his  pocket 
and  offered  it  to  Bob. 

'  *  I'  m  tired  of  smoking, ' '  he  said ;  *  *  it's  a 
wonder  I  live  at  all  after  all  the  cigarettes 
I  smoke." 

Bob  knocked  the  cigarette  out  of  his 
hand. 

'*You  don't  try  that  game  with  me, 
kid,"  he  said.  *'A  cigarette  would  make 
you  as  sick  as  a  dog,  and  I  don't  smoke. 
I  don't  travel  with  tough  kids.  I  was  just 
going  to  ask  you  to  walk  around  to  the 
Relmonds  with  me.   It  will  be  better  fun 


looking  at  the  party  from  the  outside  than 
seeing  nothing  of  it.  And  Jack  told  me 
that  he'd  give  me  a  wink  about  the  ice- 
cream cans,  if  I'd  hang  round." 

*'Five  kinds  of  ice-cream,  Bert  said!" 
exclaimed  Faky. 

"Only  four,  I  think,— but  I  don't 
know,"  said  Bob.  "If  you  behave  your- 
self, and  don't  act  too  previous,  we'll 
soon  find  out." 

"I  won't.  Bob,"  said  Faky,  much  sub- 
dued. "I  smoked  cigarettes  only  once, 
and  then  mamma  caught  me." 

"I  don't  like  tough  boys,"  said  Bob. 
"Fun's  fun.  Toughness  ain't  fun.  I'd  as 
lief  be  girly-girly  as  tough.  So  don't  you 
try  it  with  me,  or  we'll  quarrel." 

Faky  meekly  followed  Bob  until  they 
reached  the  front  of  the  Redmond  house. 
It  was  a  red  brick  house,  with  white 
shutters  to  the  windows,  and  four  white 
marble  J^teps.  All  the  windows  blazed 
with  light,  and  the  blinds  were  up.  There 
was  a  carriage  at  the  door.  Bob  felt  that 
there  was  more  splendor  than  he  had  antic- 
ipated. A  young  lady  in  green,  with  her 
head  muffled  in  a  white  veil,  descended, 
assisted  by  Phil  Redmond. 

"Oh,  my!"  said  Faky,  under  his  breath, 
as  the  young  lady  sweetly  said  to  the 
coachman:  "At  ten  o'clock,  Thomas, 
please. ' ' 

"He's  got  it  on!"  said  Bob,  in  an  awful 
whisper.  And,  sure  enough,  Phil  Redmond 
wore  an  evening  coat. 

"He  hasn't !  "  cried  Faky,  catching  his 
breath.    "He  wouldn't  dare !" 

There  was  no  denying  it. 

"It2>  a  swallow-tail!"  he  concluded, 
after  a  long  look. 

There  was  a  group  of  spectators — many 
of  them  from  Miss  McBride' s  school — 
around  Bob  and  Faky;  and  they  were 
speechless  as  Phil  Redmond  escorted  the 
young  lady  in  the  green  gown,  who  was 
a  head  taller  than  he,  up  the  steps. 

Suddenly  Miss  McBride  made  her  way 
through  the  group  around  the  steps ;  she 
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was  muffled  in  a  large  shawl,  and  carried 
a  paper  parcel,  which  contained  a  pair 
of  satin  slippers  and  a  powder  puff,  as 
well  as  the  lace  collar. 

''Sugar  in  the  rye!"  whispered  Faky. 
"Ain't  she  grand!  She's  just  like  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  history.    Golly!" 

Miss  McBride  was  followed  by  some  of 
the  Redmond  cousins.  Faky  and  Bob  were 
disappointed  to  see  that  the  waiter  was  not 
colored ;  but  there  was  extreme  elegance 
in  his  manner  of  calling  out: 

' ' Gentlemen,  second-floor  front!  Ivadies, 
second-floor  back!" 

''ThaVs  style,"  said  Bob. 

Their  hearts  sank  as  the  violin  and 
piano  began  a  quadrille.  The  loneliness 
crept  over  Faky's  soul  again,  and  Bob 
tried  not  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  having 
been  left  out. 

''I  wouldn't  go  if  they  asked  me,"  said 
Faky,  as  he  saw  the  guests  passing,  two  by 
two,  through  the  figures  of  the  quadrille. 
''Not  if  wild  horses  pulled  me." 

"Oh,  yes  you  would!"  said  Bob. 
"We'd  both  go  in  if  Mrs.  Redmond  came 
out  to  ask  us.  When  I  give  a  party,  I'll 
never  leave  anybody  out.  I  tell  you,  Faky, 
I  wouldn't  have  even  Phil  Redmond  or 
Baby  Maguire  feel  as  bad  as  I  do, — though 
I  wouldn't  have  'em  know  it.  There's  a 
kind  of  a  sinking  in  a  fellow's  inside  when 
he  sees  fun  going  on  and  he's  not  in  it. 
I'm  not  much  on  the  dance — it's  too 
girly-girly ;  but  it's  the  being  left  out 
that  hurts  me." 

Faky  did  not  reply.  He  led  the  way  to 
the  fireplug  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street ;  there  he  perched.  He  had  a  full 
view  of  the  parlor. 

"O  golly,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to 
see  Skinny  McMuUen  bowing!  They^re 
dancing  the  Lanciers.  O  my !  Halloo, 
Skin-in-in-in-ny !  —  I  knew  he'd  hear 
that,"  continued  Faky.  "  He  just  stopped 
short.  They've  put  down  the  window. 
If  Miss  McBride  ain't  dancing  with  Mr. 
Redmond !    I^and  sakes !    O  Bob,  look  at 


'em!  It's  a  circus!  And  there's  our  Bert 
bowing  like  a  juinping-jack.  I'd  like  to 
give  him  a  push.  They're  handing  around 
something  red  in  glasses.  Let's  go  to  the 
back  of  the  house." 

The  elegant  Miss  Vernon  entered  the 
parlor  at  the  end  of  the  Lanciers.  She 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  she  wore 
a  long  green  gown  with  a  train  ;  and  her 
hair,  which  was  yellow,  was  fastened  in  a 
knot  at  the  top  of  her  head.  She  wore  a 
fan  tied  to  her  girdle  with  green  ribbon ; 
and  in  her  hands  she  carried  a  bouquet  of 
pink  roses,  a  smelling-bottle,  and  a  lace 
handkerchief. 

Mrs.  Redmond  rushed  forward  and 
kissed  her. 

"Dear  Olga,"  she  said,  "it  is  so  kind 
of  you  to  come — all  the  way  from  Walnut 
Street!" 

"  She  lives  on  Walnut  Street,"  said 
Miss  McBride  to  Laura  McCabe.  ' '  Isn't  she 
elegant?  I  consider  her  an  object-lesson." 

Laura  McCabe  instantly  wished  that 
she  could  wear  long  gowns,  and  Clara 
Bently  murmured:  "  Stuck-.up  thing!" 
All  the  little  girls,  who  had  hitherto  been 
content  with  their  white  muslin  dresses 
and  gay  ribbons,  began  to  feel  dissatisfied. 

"My  dear  aunt,"  said  Olga,  seating 
herself  on  the  sofa, "this  is  quite  a  kinder- 
garten. Why,  there  isn't  a  gentleman 
here!" 

Jack  heard  this,  and  retired  to  a  corner 
to  consult  with  Bert  Dillon. 

"She's  a  corker!"  Bert  said.  "But  she 
isn't  my  style.  She  can't  play  hide-and- 
seek  in  that  dress,  and  a  fellow  would  have 
to  be  hopping  over  his  feet  all  the  time 
to  avoid  getting  caught  in  her  train.  A 
grown-up  girl  like  that  oughtn't  to  come 
to  a  birthday  party." 

"I  don't  think  much  of  her,"  said 
Jack.  "She  said  there  wasn't  a  gentleman 
here — just  because  none  of  us  but  Phil 
Redmond  have  swallow-tails  on.  I  wish 
she'd  go.  There'll  be  no  fun  while  she's 
round.  We'll  just  have  to  dance  properly, 
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like  as  if  we  were  at  dancing  schiool.   It's 
no  fun/' 

Mrs.  Redmond,  a  tall  woman,  in  a  velvet 
gown,  with  a  feather  in  her  hair,  came 
toward  the  boys,  who  had  been  joined  a 
few  minutes  before  by  Fatty  McCabe  and 
Skinny  McMullen. 

"You  must  make  yourself  agreeable  to 
the  young  ladies, ' '  she  said.  '  'Ah,  young 
gentlemen  !  there  is  a  necessity  for  learn- 
ing the  amenities  of  life.  I<et  me  present 
you  to  my  niece.  Miss  Olga  Vernon." 

"  You  go,"  said  Bert  Dillon,  giving 
Jack  a  push. 

*'No,  j^«  go,"  whispered  Jack,  in  agony. 

**I  won't,"  answered  Bert,  pushing 
Jack  again. 

Skinny  McMullen,  in  the  interest  of 
society,  pushed  against  them  both. 

**You  let  me  alone,"  whispered  Jack. 

**Go  on,"  said  Fatty  McCabe.  *'What 
are  you  afraid  of?  She's  only  a  girl,  if 
she  has  a  green  dress  on." 

*'Come,  Mr.  Chumleigh,'*  said  Mrs. 
Redmond.  *'The  young  lady  is  waiting." 

Jack  arose,  at  the  same  time  adminis- 
tering a  kick  on  the  shins  to  Bert  Dillon. 
The  three  other  boys  giggled  as  Jack 
was  led  to  the  slaughter,  as  it  were,  his 
face  flaming. 

Miss  Vernon  sat  on  the  sofa,  j  ust  under 
the  great  picture  of  Mrs.  Redmond's 
grandfather,  who  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  Irish  Brigade.  The  light  of  the 
chandelier  fell  upon  her.  All  the  burners 
were  lit,  and  hung  with  smilax  and  pink 
roses.  All  the  chairs  had  been  taken  out, 
to  make  room  for  the  dancing.  The  other 
guests  were  standing  against  the  walls  of 
the  long  parlor,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
Miss  Vernon.  This  made  it  especially 
pleasant  for  Jack  as  he  advanced  toward 
the  sofa,  his  face  as  red  as  the  rose  in  his 
buttonhole.  As  he  passed  the  doorway, 
he  saw  Susan,  with  a  white  cap  on  her 
head  and  a  tray  in  her  hands. 

* '  Hold  your  own.  Master  Jack  ;  don' t 
let  her  palaver  you  with  her  splendor." 


*' Permit  me,  Olga,"  said  Mrs. Redmond, 
' '  to  present  my  young  friend.  Master 
Chumleigh.   Jack,  Miss  Vernon." 

'*Very  happy  I'm  sure,"  said  Miss 
Vernon,  making  room  for  Jack  on  the 
sofa  and  waving  her  fan. 

Mrs.  Redmond  disappeared  through  the 
doorway ;  and  the  rows  of  guests  were 
observed  to  giggle. 

It  struck  Baby  Maguire,  who  was  as 
bold  as  a  little  lion,  that  he  might  join  in 
the  conversation ;  so  he  edged  over  to 
the  sofa. 

"Who  is  this  darling  little  boy?" 
asked  Miss  Vernon,  glancing  admiringly 
at  Baby's  velvet  suit. 

"I'm  Baby  Maguire,"  said  the  darling. 
"I'm  never  very  well.   I  have  nerves." 

"What  a  curious  child!"  said  Miss 
Vernon.  "I  suppose  they'll  dance  soon. 
Now  I'd  rather  sit  and  talk  to  an  agreeable 
man  than  dance." 

Jack's  face  turned  from  scarlet  to 
crimson,  and  his  hands  seemed  to  swell 
out  to  double  their  usual  size.  He  tried  to 
put  them  into  his  pockets.  At  first  they 
did  not  seem  to  fit,  and  then  he  remem- 
bered it  was  not  polite ;  so  he  let  them 
dangle,  and  they  seemed  to  go  on  swelling. 

"Are  you  very  fond  of  parties.  Master 
Maguire?"  Miss  Vernon  asked. 

"  I  like  them  pretty  well,"  answered 
Baby,  aware  that  Susan,  with  a  tray  of 
glasses,  was  near  him.  "We  don't  care 
much  for  eating  at  parties,  because  we 
always  have  enough  to  eat  at  home." 

Susan,  who  had  stopped  to  listen,  gave 
him  an  approving  glance,  and  went  on. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Your  Own. 

Thieves  may  purloin  your  gold,  debtors  retire 
Beyond  the  reach  of  law;    earthquake  or  fire 
Destroy  your  house;  your  ships  may  wreck  or  bum 
With  all  the  wealth  it  cost  you   years  to  earn ; 
But  what  you  nobly  give,  kind  Heaven  secures 
From  fate's  caprice,— that,  that  is  always  yours. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED^SL  Luke,  t.  48. 
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In  April  Days. 


BY    WIIvIvIAM    D.  KKlvIyY. 


Mary  is  the  most  beautiful  flower,  that  ever  was  seen 
in  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  by  the  power  of  God's  grace 
that  from  this  barren  and  desolate  earth  there  have  ever 
sprung  up  at  all  flowers  of  holiness  and  glorj-.  And  Mary 
is  the  queen  of  them.  —  Cardinal  Newman. 

jJl  CROSS  the  meads  as  April  moves, 
ttj    And  with  that  soft,  sweet  voice  of  hers 
^  i  I    Awakes  the  sleeping  flowers,  and  stirs 
To  life  and  leaf  anew  the  groves, — 

We  dream  how  once  the  dreary  earth, 
O  fairest  Flower  that  ever  bloomed ! 
New  life  and  loveliness  assumed 

When  it  beheld  thy  beauteous  birth. 


A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State. 

Y    THR     RSV.    REUBEN    PARSONS,    D.  D. 

HIS  formula,  so  pre-eminently 
elastic  that  it  readily  lends 
itself  to  purposes  of  deception, 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Count 
Cavour  by  those  who  are  pleased  with 
the  relations  now  subsisting  in  Italy 
between  Church  and  State;  and,  so  far  as 
any  political  formula — vague  as  all  such 
must  almost  necessarily  be — can  signify 
anything  with  precision,  it  epitomizes  the 
nature  of  the   structure  which,  with  the 


aid  of  Mazzini  and  Napoleon  III.,  the 
Sardinian  premier  consummated.  But  the 
now  famoiis  formula  was  not  invented  by 
Cavour.  Cesare  Cantu  tells  us  that  he  has 
heard  "several  of  his  colleagues  boasting 
that  they  suggested  it  to  Cavour."  *  And 
it  is  certain  that  the  Sardinian  statesman 
never  claimed  the  saying  as  a  creation  of 
his  own  scheming  brain;  nay,  he  admitted 
in  open  parliament  that,  "in  a  lucid 
interval,  an  illustrious  writer**  had  first 
used  the  phrase  in  convincing  Europe 
how  liberty  had  contributed  much  toward 
an  awakening  of  the  religious  spirit,  f 
Let  us  pardon  Cavour  for  the  insinuation 
that  the  lucidity  of  Montalembert  was 
only  intermittently  manifested.  It  is  true 
that  the  great  French  publicist  invented 
the  formula,  although  the  sentiment  which 
it  served  to  illustrate  was  not  quite  so 
radical  as  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  by 
the  Cavourian  dexterously- twisted  quota- 
tion of  his  words.  In  fact,  Montalembert 
complained  that  a  highly-placed  delinquent 
had  stolen  the  phrase  from  his  writings; 
it  was,  said  he,  * '  derobke  et  mise  en  circu' 
lation  par  un  grand  coupable.^'*  %  But 
very  soon  the  Catholic  polemic  failed  to 
recognize  the  verbal  scintillation  which 
he  had  emitted  in  thorough  good  faith, 
with  no  suspicion  of  its  possible  accepta- 

*   "Gli  Eretici  d' Italia,"    Discorso  Iv,  Note  25. 
Turin,  1S66.  • 

t  "  Atti  Ufficiali"  of  i860,  p.  594, 

X  In  the  Correspondant  for  August,  1863. 
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tion  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that 
which  he  attached  to  it.  The  Italianissimo 
minister  completely  travestied  the  bon- 
mot ;  and  its  new  significance  did  not 
appear  remarkably  clear  to  his  own  col- 
leagues. A  member  of  his  cabinet  declared : 
*'I  have  heard  this  formula  enunciated 
by  many,  and  I  have  given  not  a  little 
study  to  it ;  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been 
able  to  apprehend  its  meaning."* 

In  the  virginal  sense  of  the  words, 
the  falsely-styled  Cavourian  formula  is 
entirely  Catholic  in  sentiment  and  it  is 
also  thoroughly  American.  But  if  under- 
stood in  accordance  with  the  interpretation 
given  to  them  by  the  Italian  unitarians, 
these  words  present  a  significance  very 
un- Catholic  and  un-American.  The  orig- 
inal sentiment  is  about  as  much  like 
the  travestied  as  the  average  American 
republican  is  like  the  average  Italian 
liberal.  Indeed,  were  the  formula  really 
indicative  of  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
the  Church  is  allowed  to  exercise  her 
moral  and  social  activity  without  any 
guardianship  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the 
Catholics  of  Italy  would  willingly  adopt 
it  as  their  own  motto.  They,  like  all 
other  Catholics,  would  gladly  see  the 
relations  between  Rome  and  their  bish- 
ops unimpeded  by  any  need  of  a  royal 
exequatur^  and  unprotected  by  concordats, 
which  but  too  frequently  require  too 
many  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
See.  However,  it  was  not  intended  to 
bring  about  such  a  condition  of  things, 
^when  sky-reaching  acclamations  hailed 
the  newly-born  ''freedom"  of  the  Spouse 
of  Christ  in  every  State  which  was  invaded 
by  that  revolution  which  entered  on  its 
fateful  march  after  the  war  of  1859  One 
of  the  first  measures  enacted  by  the 
Piedmontese  "liberators"  was  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  concordat  which  each  invaded 
State  had  made  with  the  Roman  Pontiff"; 
and  this  outrage  wa>  perpetrated  in  the 


face  of  the  fact  that  the  public  law  of  the 
Sardinian  kingdom  avowed  the  sacred  and 
binding  force  of  such  agreements.*  The 
property  of  the  Church  was  immediately 
sequestrated,  although  the  Piedmontese 
statuto  of  Charles  Albert  proclaims  the 
inviolability  of  all  property,  of  whatever 
nature;  and  although  the  mania  to  appro- 
priate ecclesiastical  revenues  was  never 
actuated,  in  one  solitary  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Protestants  or  of  Jews. 

In  each  of  the  usurped  territories,  a  new 
and  iniquitous  oath  was  required  of  the 
bishops ;  and  when  it  was  indignantly 
rejected  with  an  almost  absolute  unanim- 
ity, the  prison  cell  or  exile  became  the 
lot  of  the  recusants.  Thus  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Naples  was  twice  exiled; 
and  the  same  fate  befell  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Pisa.  Cardinal  Baluffi, 
Archbishop  of  Imola,  was  dragged  before 
the  tribunals.  The  Cardinal  de  Angelis, 
Archbishop  of  Fermo,  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  troop  of  carbineers,  taken  to 
Turin,  and  there  incarcerated  for  six  years. 
Proceedings  were  also  instituted  against 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Benevento,  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Camerino,  and  other 
prelates.  Nearly  all  the  bishops  of  the 
usurped  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  were 
banished;  and  the  few  who  remained 
were  subjected  to  dangers  and  insults, 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
olden  Huns  rather  than  from  the  sons 
of  that  Italy  of  which  St.  Ambrose  once 
wrote  that  there  were  no  unfaithful  Chris- 
tians within  her  limits.  The  Bishop  of 
Faenza  was  condemned  to  three  years  of 


*  "Atti  Ufficiali"  of  1862,  p.  4678. 


*  King  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  in  a  letter  to 
Pope  Clement  XL,  dated  October  14,  1742,  admits 
that  concordats  "are  sacred  things,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  that  therefore  they  must  not  be 
violated."  But  even  though  these  instruments  were 
merely  temporary  conventions,  and  of  only  one- 
sided obligatory  force,  their  title  to  respect  by  the 
Sardinian  Government  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Civil  Code,  paragraph  1225  of  which  enacts  that 
"agreements  legally  made  have  the  force  of  law  for 
those  who  make  them,  and  they  can  be  revoked 
only  by  mutual  consent." 
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imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  6>ooo  lire  ;  his 
confrere  of  Spoleto  was  confined  without 
a  trial.  The  vicar- capitular  of  Bologna 
was  jailed  for  three  years  and  fined  2,000 
lire ;  and  similar  cases  were  innumerable 
in  other  parts  of  the  olden  States  of  the 
Church. 

Very  many  dioceses  remained  widowed 
of  their  pastors,  because  the  elections  were 
not  recognized  as  legal  by  the  advocates 
of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State.  All 
episcopal  pastoral  letters  were  subjected  to 
the  *' preventive  censure^'  of  these  gentry. 
Every  ecclesiastical  seminary  was  placed 
under  governmental  surveillance ;  only  a 
governmental  programme  of  studies  could 
be  followed;  and  theology  alone  could  be 
taught, — the  royal  inspectors  being,  of 
course,  the  judges  of  what  constitutes 
theology.  The  civil  authorities  alone  could 
decide  as  to  the  time,  length,  and  com- 
ponents of  a  religious  procession  or  of  any 
other  religious  function  ;  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  ringing  the  bells  of  churches, 
or  as  to  what  images  and  pictures  were  to 
be  exposed  in  the  temples  of  God.  Very 
frequently,  under  the  pretext  that  there 
were  too  many  sacred  edifices,  churches 
were  turned  into  prisons,  barracks,  stables, 
theatres,  and  sometimes  they  were  put  to 
worse  uses.  The  priest  who  refused  Com- 
munion to  any  patriotic  citizen  of  this 
pious  State,  who  denied  Christian  burial 
to  one  who  died  blaspheming  the  Saviour, 
who  would  not  allow  a  professed  and 
braggart  atheist  to  be  a  sponsor  at  a 
baptism,  was  prosecuted  as  "a  disturber 
of  consciences, "  in  accordance  with  the 
circular  of  the  Minister  Gioja,  dated  May 
13,  1851.*  On  January  16,  1863.  all  royal 
procurators-general  were  ordered  to  prose- 
cute such  bishops  as  had  the  audacity  to 
refuse  faculties  to  priests  who  had  signed 


*  On  February  28,1863,  a  similar  ordinance  decreed 
that  no  one  should  pay  attention  to  the  pontifical 
prescriptions  for  the  ensuing  lycnt;  but  should  judge, 
each  for  himself,  as  to  what  he  would  eat  or  drink. 
On  March  24  appeared  a  regulation  concerning  the 
Or  emus  in  the  Mass. 


the  Passaglia  address.  *  Bishops  were  com- 
pelled to  illuminate  their  cathedrals  and 
residences,  as  well  as  all  edifices  over 
which  they  exercised  control,  whenever 
the  Government  deemed  the  occasion  a 
fitting  one ;  but  they  could  never  do  the 
same  thing  of  their  own  volition.  When 
a  deputation  of  insurgents  from  the 
Romagna  waited  upon  Victor  Emmanuel, 
then  at  Milan,  on  September  22,  1859,  to 
ask  him  to  annex  their  country  to  Pied- 
mont, the  Milanese  governor,  Vigliani, 
ordered  the  vicar- capitular  to  illuminate 
all  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  reminding 
the  vicar  that  the  Government  would  not 
be  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the 
fury  of  the  mob  if  the  command  was  not; 
obeyed.  On  another  occasion  the  vicar- 
capitular  of  Bologna  promulgated  a 
decision  of  the  Holy  See  concerning  abso- 
lution from  certain  censures,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  for  years.  A  priest  of  Gaeta  suf- 
fered the  same  penalty  because  his  manner 
of  blessing  did  not  please  the  mayor. 

Most  of  these  condemnations,  however 
— and  they  are  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  number  on  record, — had  at  least  a 
shadow  of  excuse,  inasmuch  as  a  violation 
of  what  was  styled  a  law  had  been  com- 
mitted;   but  there   were  many   instances 

*  In  1 861  there  appeared  a  work  entitled  "Pro 
Causa  Italica  ad  Bpiscopos  Catholicos,  Auctore 
Presbytero  Catholico,"  from  the  pen  of  Don  Carlo- 
Passaglia,  an  ex-Jesuit,  and  generally  reputed  a 
profound  as  well  as  brilliant  theologian.  In  this 
work  Passaglia  contended  that  every  State,  to  merit 
the  name  and  condition  of  such,  should  be  able  to 
subsist  without  recourse  to  foreign  arms  against 
its  own  citizens.  And,  applying  this  principle  to  the 
Roman  States,  the  author  held  that  their  inhabitants 
had  a  perfect  right  to  co-operate  in  the  formation 
of  an  Italian  kingdom.  L,et  the  Pope,  therefore,  he 
concluded,  obviate  imminent  disaster  to  the  Church 
by  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  his  earthly  princi- 
pality. In  conformity  with  these  ideas,  a  petition  to 
the  Pontiff  was  circulated  among  the  clergy  of  Italy ; 
and  it  was  signed  by  hundreds  of  priests,  many  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  in  good  faith,  and  were  only 
desirous  of  concord  in  their  distracted  land.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  not  one  bishop  signed  the 
petition.  An  experience  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Italianissimo  theory  of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free 
State  soon  led  the  signers  to  a  retractation. 
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of  persecution  for  purely  imaginary 
violations  of  provisions  which  even 
the  elastic  code  of  the  sectaries  never 
contemplated.  Thus,  on  June  3,  1862, 
the  Supreme  Administrative  Council  of 
Naples  condemned  all  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral  chapter,  because  of  their 
**  hostile  attitude '' — contegno  ostile.  And 
when,  in  1864,  the  zealous  Catholics  of 
Italy  formed  the  *' Association  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Catholic  Religion'* — every 
member  of  which  gave  his  name  to  the 
Government,  and  which  was  so  thoroughly 
non-political  that  it  kept  aloof  even  from 
elections, — from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  there  arose  an  outcry 
against  the  *' Austro  -  Bourbon  Clerical 
conspiracy,**  which  was  styled  by  the 
royal  advocates  of  the  day  **a  vast  net 
of  plotters  against  the  governmental  con- 
duct of  ecclesiastical  aflfairs, — a  conspiracy 
which  aims  at  the  disturbance  of  con- 
sciences, and  which  excites  the  fanaticism 
of  the  people,  under  the  pretext  of 
wakening  them  out  of  the  lethargy  of 
religious  indifferentism."  *  Then  was 
passed  the  famous  Crispi  I^aw  against 
suspects,  on  May  17,  1866  ;  and  no  less 
than  6,825  members  of  the  Association 
were  summoned  before  the  tribunals.  Of 
these,  4,171  were  thrust  into  the  ordinary 
prisons,  there  to  be  kept,  without  trial,  until 
the  liberal  fever  had  somewhat  abated,  f 
These   facts,  and  hundreds   of  similar 


*  Cf.  Documents  concerning  the  arrest  of  Salvatore 
Cognetti  at  Naples,  in  May,  1866 ;  cited  by  Cantu, 
loc,  cit.,  Discourse  55. 

t  In  August,  1867,  Cantu  wrote:  "This  law  of 
passion  and  of  war  against  the  Church  has  been 
enacted^in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
interrogations  of  a  future  to  which  we  are  bequeathing 
so  many  disappointments,  errors,  and  sorrows. ...  If 
the  powers  of  Europe  uphold  the  Pontiff,  if  he  is 
a  force  with  whom  the  other  forces  must  account, 
it  is  because  the  people  are  very  far  from  having 
abandoned  him.  In  other  cases,  dynasties  disap- 
pear before  the  plots  of  a  minister  or  of  a  conspirator. 
Before  the  power  of  gold  and  the  gleam  of  a  Red 
Shirt"  (the  historian  alludes  to  the  dethronement 
of  Francis  II.  of  the  Two  Sicilies),  "armies  disband 
and  employees  perjure  themselves.    But  it  is  not  so 


ones  which  our  limited  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  adduce,  were  the  work  of  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  a  Free  Church 
in  a  Free  State ;  therefore  they  sanction 
that  interpretation  of  the  deceitful  formula 
which  implies,  aye,  proclaims,  that  every 
shadow  of  liberty  must  be  an  unattainable 
good  for  the  Church  and  for  churchmen. 
An  ostracization  of  an  entire  class  of 
citizens,  which  must  ever  prove  a  prolific 
source  of  irritation,  is  one  of  the  means 
whereby  harmony  is  to  be  promoted  in 
Italy ;  in  plain  language,  the  nation  is  to 
consist  of  conquerors  and  conquered.  And, 
nevertheless,  the  Italian  Church  asks  for 
very  little.  Her  clergy  put  forth  no  exor- 
bitant claims ;  they  realize  that  the  days 
of  a  dominant  and  privileged  hierarchy 
have  vanished,  perhaps  never  to  return, — 
whether  for  the  good  of  the  country,  time 
will  tell.  All  that  they  ask  from  the  men 
now  at  the  helm  of  State  is  equality  with 
their  lay-countrymen — the  right  to  observe 
the  canons  of  the  Church.  They  insist 
that  the  Church  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
moral  entity,  with  a  right  to  make  and  to 
obey  its  own  laws.  Dante  reproved  ancient 
Rome  for  confusing  the  two  powers  of 
Church  and  State  —  /  due  reggimenti. 
Papal  Rome  teaches  that  Church  and 
State  are  distinct,  though  not  separate. 
For  her  there  are  no  national  churches, 
mere  slaves  to  the  policies  of  a  day.  She 
wants  neither  a  Church  in  a  State  nor  a 


here.  However,  if  God  wills  that  there  shall  no 
longer  be  a  people  to  rule  whom  a  priest  vsdthout 
sword  suffices, — a  priest  who  proclaims  peace  and 
wants  no  war,  a  capital  where  every  language  has 
colleges,  representatives,  and  tribunals ;  which  is  the 
common  refuge  of  the  persecuted,  and  the  school  of 
artists  and  of  the  erudite;  where  are  kept  the 
archives  of  that  civilization  which  went  out  from  it 
unto  the  entire  modern  world;  where  there  is  a 
quiet  which  is  repugnant  to,  and  a  silence  which 
mortifies  the  convulsive  unrest  of  other  peoples ;  if, 
in  fine,  we  are  to  behold  a  verification  of  the  proph- 
ecy that  the  demon  will  yet  conquer  the  saints 
(Apoc,  xii,  7)  ;  then  there  will  certainly  be  danger 
for  Catholics,  but  none  for  Catholicism;  since  the 
timid  will  hear  the  words :  '  Ye  of  little  faith,  why 
do  ye  doubt ? '"   Loc.  cit.,  p.  556. 
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State  in  a  Church  ;  and  it  must  also  be 
noted  that  she  does  not  wish  for  a  State 
without  the  Church.  Her  ideal — aye, 
more  than  an  ideal,  for  she  has  actuated 
it  in  her  day — is  a  State  in  harmony  with 
the  Church,  each  being  free  in  the  field 
of  action  which  alone  it  should  properly 
occupy.  That  is,  the  State  should  be  the 
guardian  of  civil  liberty — a  thing  which 
is  subject  to  human  devices  and  fluc- 
tuations ;  and  the  Church  should  guard 
moral  liberty,  which  is  subject  only  to 
the  divine  law. 

The  conflict  between  Church  and  State 
is  perennial.  Nero  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
Julian,  many  even  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Emperors,  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclope- 
dists, the  modern  Terrorists, — all  entered 
upon  it  heart  and  soul,  and  they  failed. 
We  may  safely  say,  therefore,  that  a  little 
bunch  of  verbal  firecrackers  will  not  end 
the  long  struggle.  But  if  the  doctrinarians 
of  our  day  yearn  sincerely  for  a  formula 
which  the  Church  would  not  unhesitat- 
ingly reject,  they  may  find  one  in  the  course 
pursued — unwittingly,  perhaps — by  the 
young,  but  now  quite  mature,  American 
Republic — a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  People, 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FLORA    HAINBS    I^OUGHEAD,   AUTHOR  OP   "  TH^ 

MAN  WHO  WAS   GUII^TY,"  "TH^  ABANDONED 

CI. AIM,"   ETC. 


XX. — Miss  Twitcham's  Benefit. 

MISS  TWITCHAM'S  " flesh-wounds '» 
resolved  themselves  into  severe  inju- 
ries, attended  by  inflammation  and  fever. 
Her  fellow-lodgers  were  very  kind,  and 
the  ladies  alternated  in  watching  by  her 
bedside.  There  were  few  among  them 
who  had  not  at  some  time  received  favors 
from  the  improvident,  untidy  newspaper 
correspondent ;  and  the  memories  of  these 
kindnesses  bore  fruit  in  sympathetic  care 


in  her  hour  of  need.  Janet  and  Olive  were 
unwearying  in  their  attendance. 

"It  is  dreadful  the  way  she  lives, ' ' 
Olive  confided  to  her  brother.  *'  Only  one 
little  room,  filled  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling  with  newspapers.  She  sleeps  on 
them  and  under  them,  and  they  fill  all 
the  chairs.  It  is  my  private  opinion  she 
dines  on  them  when  she  is  *hard  up.''' 

To  Janet  the  adventurous  aeronaut 
imparted  the  secret  of  her  hapless  attempt 
at  an  aerial  voyage.  Some  letters  had 
come,  and,  as  her  bruises  impaired  her 
eyesight,  she  had  asked  the  girl  to  read 
them.  One  bulky  epistle  proved  to  be  a 
peremptory  letter  from  the  publishers  of 
the  Puff^  enclosing  a  bill  showing  a  balance 
due  them  of  nearly  six  thousand  dollars, 
and  threatening  a  criminal  prosecution 
in  case  she  did  not  remit  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sum  at  once. 

"The  mean  things!"  exclaimed  the 
lady.  "They  know  very  well  that  one 
penny  of  it,  and  of  thousands  more  that 
I  have  sent  them,  they  never  would  have 
had  due  them  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me. 
And  I  wouldn't  be  lying  here  on  my  bed 
if  I  hadn't  been  making  an  effort  to  pay 
them.  The  manager  of  the  gardens  was 
going  to  pay  me  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  the  ascent;  and  I  meant  to 
send  them  half,  and  tell  them  to  4et  up*^ 
for  a  while." 

When  the  tidings  of  Miss  Twitcham's 
complete  financial  collapse,  and  the  new 
trouble  that  threatened  her, was  circulated 
through  Aladdin's  Cave,  there  was  at 
first  a  movement  to  take  up  a  collection 
for  her  ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the 
financial  resources  of  its  dwellers  were 
not  commensurate  with  their  good-will 
nor  yet  the  purpose  they  desired  to 
serve,  it  was  decided  to  give  her  a 
benefit. 

The  plan  met  with  cordial  co-operation 
on  all  sides  ;  for  Miss  Twitcham  had 
many  friends  in  the  city.  The  loan  of  a 
leading  theatre  was  promised  for  an  "oflf 
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night"  ;  many  people  volunteered  their 
services  if  they  could  be  given  leading 
parts,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  find  a 
play. 

Here,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Tom 
Seymour  hastened  to  their  relief.  He 
had  a  play  of  his  own,  still  in  manu- 
script,— one  that  he  had  written  in  odd 
moments,  he  said.  It  was  not  likely  that 
it  would  do  in  the  form  he  had  it,  he 
modestly  suggested  ;  but  it  might  be  that 
if  some  among  them,  who  had  more  skill 
and  experience  in  matters  of  that  kind, 
would  take  hold  of  it,  it  could  be  worked 
into  presentable  shape.  The  manuscript 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Major  and 
Gastonberry  and  several  of  their  friends, 
who  read  it  with  enthusiastic  approval. 
It  was  at  once  handed  to  a  printer. 

Some  of  the  artists,  eager  to  do  their 
part,  commenced  painting  scenes.  The 
Major  and  his  friends,  with  the  new  play- 
wright at  their  elbow,  entered  upon  the 
difficult  task  of  assigning  the  parts. 

Seymour  interfered  in  only  one  instance. 
He  insisted  that  the  role  of  the  heroine 
should  be  given  to  Janet.  In  vain  the 
Major  and  others  who  knew  the  lady 
pointed  out  to  him  that,  while  she  was . 
undoubtedly  a  charming  girl,  she  had 
never  displayed  a  particle  of  histrionic 
ability,  and  would  be  certain  to  make  a 
failure  in  the  leading  rble,  Seymour  was 
obstinate,  and  would  not  argue  the  point 
beyond  quietly  asserting  that  Miss  Duncan 
was  his  ideal  of  the  character.  In  the  end 
he  carried  his  point,  as  men  are  very  sure 
to  do  when  they  stand  staunchly  by  their 
colors,  and  let  their  opponents  do  all  the 
fighting. 

*'It  is  sure  to  ruin  the  play,"  groaned 
the  Major  in  confidence  to  one  of  his 
friends.  "Of  course  we  shall  have  the 
people's  money,  and  they  won't  ask  it 
back  under  the  circumstances.  But  that 
makes  it  all  the  worse.  We  shall  never 
dare  to  foist  anything  of  the  kind  on  the 
public  again." 


Janet  herself  was  aghast  at  the  impor- 
tant part  assigned  her.  She  would  have 
refused  it  in  the  outset. 

*'I  never,  never  can  do  it,  Mr. Seymour,'^ 
she   said. 

*' Yes,  you  can  and  will,"  replied  Tom^ 
confidently. 

'*But  I  never  faced  an  audience  in  my 
life.  I  shall  break  down  and  cry,  or  da 
something  dreadful." 

**YoU  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'^ 
averred  Tom,  whose  faith  never  wavered, 
**My  reputation,  perhaps  my  entire  future, 
may  depend  on  the  way  you  take  the 
part.  You  will  not  fail  me." 

But  the  worst  fears  of  the  Major  and  his 
friends  were  confirmed  at  the  rehearsals, 
when  Miss  Duncan  walked  through  the 
part  like  a  school-girl,  without  the  least 
inkling  of  what  was  required  of  her. 

**You  see  I  can  not  do  it,"  she  said, 
piteously. 

"Only  wait  until  the  night  comes,"" 
insisted  Tom,  with  undiminished  faith. 

But  when  the  night  came,  it  was  no 
better.  The  house  was  filled  with  an  inter- 
ested and  appreciative  audience,  including 
some  of  the  most  fashionable  people, 
drawn  thither  to  see  the  performance  of 
a  new  play  by  a  talented  local  author, 
in  which  some  of  the  brightest  amateur 
talent  in  the  city  was  advertised  to  take 
part.  Janet  peeped  out  at  the  audience, 
and  all  the  small  CQurage  she  had  con- 
trived to  muster  forsook  her. 

She  walked  on  the  stage  in  a  state  of 
abject  fright.  The  play  dealt  with  a  simple 
phase  of  New  England  life,  of  the  homely 
and  pathetic  sort,  that,  rightly  presented, 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  an  audience. 
Could  the  girl  only  have  been  her  bright, 
natural  self,  she  might  have  enacted  the 
part  to  perfection ;  but  she  looked  shyly 
away  from  the  people,  spoke  in  tones 
almost  inaudible,  and  entirely  forgot  her 
carefully-planned  stage  business.  It  was 
only  out  of  consideration  for  her  sweet 
young  face  and  deprecatory  air  that  the 
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gallery  refrained  from  breaking  into  a 
storm  of  hisses. 

''It  is  always  the  way,"  said  the  Major, 
awaiting  his  cue  at  one  of  the  wings, 
disguised  as  a  desperado  of  the  most  savage 
kind.  ''Dramatic  ability  is  invariably  at 
odds  with  one's  own  character.  One  can 
never  make  a  success  of  acting  a  part 
in  keeping  with  the  natural  disposition. 
Great  comedians  are  the  most  melancholy 
men  in  the  world  ;  great  tragedians,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  men  of  notably  calm 
.and  happy  temperament.  It  requires  a 
woman  of  dignity  and  depth  to  take  the 
part  of  a  rollicking  chambermaid ;  and 
some  dashing,  shady  sort  of  character 
would  act  that  quiet,  modest  part  to 
perfection." 

"And  it  needs  an  innocent  old  fellow 
like  you  to  do  the  heavy  villain,  eh?" 
jested  Gastonberry. 

But  the  Major  had  his  cue,  and  was 
striding  on  the  stage  ;  and  Janet  retreated 
to  the  opposite  side,  a  perfectly  natural 
movement;  for  anybody  might  well  have 
been  frightened  at  the  Major's  make-up 
that   night. 

At  this  juncture  there  came  a  scene 
not  down  in  the  text.  A  young  lady  who 
had  been  leaning  over  the  rail  of  one 
of  the  proscenium  boxes,  intently  gazing 
at  the  heroine  of  the  play,  hurriedly 
arose,  and  whispered  a  few  excited  words 
to  the  richly-dressed  elderly  lady  who  sat 
beside  her.  The  next  instant  she  had  left 
the  box ;  the  patter  of  light  feet  sounded 
along  the  passage  to  the  green  room  ;  and 
before  any  one  had  guessed  what  she  was 
about,  or  the  young  lady  herself  realized 
where  her  impetuous  movement  was 
leading  her,  she  had  seized  Janet's  hands 
in  full  sight  of  the  audience,  and  was 
crying  out: 

"  Oh,  you  dear,  dear  girl!  Where  have 
you  been  all  this  time?  " 

Of  course  the  curtain  went  down  in  a 
hurry ;  but  the  play  was  fortunately  so 
little  advanced  that  many  were  uncertain 


whether  the  incident  might  not  prove  to 
be  a  legitimate  portion  of  the  drama,  and 
the  most  of  them  forgot  all  about  it  before 
the  evening  was  over.  But  when  the 
curtain  rose  again,  no  one  could  complain 
of  any  lack  of  animation  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  lady.  The  girl  no  longer  remem- 
bered her  audience,  but  threw  herself  into 
her  part  with  a  fervor  that  electrified  all 
who  beheld  her. 

"By  Jove!  who'd  have  thought  it  was 
in  her?"  raved  the  Major;  and  forthwith 
he  and  Gastonberry  began  to  lay  plans 
for  the  organization  of  a  stock  company, 
to  storm  the  country  towns,  with  Miss 
Duncan  for  leading  lady. 

"Did  you  see  that  little  Morgan  girl 
rush  on  the  stage?"  one  young  man  in 
the  audience  asked  another.  "Awfully 
swell  people,  the  Morgans.  Wonder  how 
the  young  actress  comes  to  know  them?" 

Tom  Seymour,  alone,  superintending 
arrangements  at  the  rear  of  the  stage, 
saw  and  heard  nothing  of  this  curious 
episode;  and  later  in  the  evening  he  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts 
to  listen  to  the  gossip  about  him. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  play,  and  the 
participants  hastened  from  the  stage ; 
only  Janet  Duncan  lingered,  a  look  of 
anxiety  and  apprehension  on  her  sweet 
face,  glancing  furtively  at  the  wings, 
starting  at  the  sound  of  a  hurried  footstep, 
like  a  bird  about  to  take  its  flight. 

Tom  Seymour,  in  the  semi-darkness, 
recognized  the  slight  figure  shrinking 
back  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  flats, 
and  came  directly  to  her.  As  he  drew 
near,  he  observed  the  strange  brilliancy 
that  excitement  had  lent  her  eyes,  and  the 
tired  droop  of  her  figure ;  and  an  impulse 
that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  resist 
overmastered  him. 

"The  manager  of  one  of  the  first 
Eastern  theatres  was  in  the  audience 
to-night,"  he  said,  possessing  himself  of 
her  small  hands,  and  looking  down  into 
her   innocent   blue    eyes,  now    raised    to 
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him  with  a  look  of  childish  appeal. 
* 'Janet,  he  wishes  to  produce  the  play  in 
the  East.  He  has  oflfered  me  a  round 
sum  for  the  right.  O  Janet,  it  is  not 
much  !  I  ought  not  to  speak  now.  But  I 
can  not  stand  it  to  see  you  drudging  away 
as  you  have  done My  darling ! ' ' 

He  had  just  taken  her  trembling  little 
hands  .in  his,  when  a  stir  and  confusion 
in  the  wings  arrested  their  attention,  and 
Janet  slipped  from  his  grasp. 

A  portly  lady,  resplendent  in  satin  and 
diamonds,  rustled  across  the  stage  and  up 
to  Janet,  taking  the  girl  in  a  motherly 
embrace.  Seymour  recognized  in  the 
dame  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  society 
leaders  in  the  city. 

' '  Why,  Janet,  what  does  this  mean, 
and  why  haven't  the  Dalrymples  come  for 
their  letters ?  There,  there!  Don't  trouble 
yourself  about  .  explanations  now,  dear 
child,  but  come  with  me  at  once.  Eleanor 
is  waiting  outside.  The  poor  girl !  She 
is  so  impulsive  ;  she  is  terribly  ashamed 
of  what  she  has  done.  There  is  a  terrible 
draught  here.   Let  us  get  out  of  it " 

She  completely  ignored  Tom  Seymour, 
who  glowered  in  the  corner ;  merely 
remarking,  in  a  tone  that  reached  his  ears: 

*'Who  is  that  savage-looking  young 
man,  my  dear?  One  of  the  scene-shifters? 
Really,  Janet,  it  was  not  safe  for  you  to 
be  alone." 

Janet  gave  one  frightened  backward 
look,  and  was  borne  away.  In  the  green 
room  there  was  a  hurried  exchange  of 
confidences  with  the  Dalrymples,  brother 
and  sister.  Olive  spoke  only  a  single 
word,  but  into  it  were  compressed  more 
dramatic  expression  and  depth  of  feeling 
than  she  had  put  into  the  entire  part  she 
had  played  on  the  stage. 

"Caught!"  she  groaned,  in  a  sepulchral 
voice. 

Thus  Janet  was  borne  off  into  the  gay 
crowd,  out  into  the  street,  and  back  into 
a  world  where  Bohemia  had  no  part. 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  Life  is  Done. 


BY  SARAH  FRANCES  ASHBURTON. 


■^ROM  those  who  praised  I  stood  apart, 
^^   And  thus  he  seldom  thought  of  me ; 
But,  oh!  I  kept  him  in  my  heart, 
Where  only  God  and  I  could  see. 

Dying,  he  breathed  a  tender  word 

For  two  whom  he  had  loved  the  best — 

The  woman  who  his  heart  had  stirred,  . 
And  made  his  chequered  life  seem  blest; 

The  sister  who  had  left  his  side, 

Though  to  her  love  his  true  heart  clung; 

Whose  beauty  was  his  greatest  pride, 
For  whom  his  sweetest  lays  were  sung. 

**  For  they  will  mourn  me,  nor  forget 
As  long  as  life  shall  last,"  he  said. 
One  sent  to-day  a  cold  regret, 
And  he  is  all  of  six  months  dead. 

The  other,  crowned  with  gems  and  flowers, 
Is  gayest  of  the  gay  to-night ; 

For  her  too  long  the  weary  hours 
That  kept  her  feet  from  halls  of  light. 

His  nearest?    Oh!  the  sea  is  wide, 
And  even  sister  love  grows  cold. 

His  dearest?    She  will  be  a  bride 
Before  the  first  spring  buds  unfold. 

And  I — sweet  Mother,  let  me  claim 
The  right  to  kneel  when  day  is  done, 

And  bead  by  bead  to  name  his  name. 
That  thou  mayst  speak  it  to  thy  Son ; 

That  if  through  mists  he  toileth  still, 
Groping  his  way,  a  lonely  shade. 

Thy  smile  his  darksome  path  may  fill 
With  light,  lest  he  be  sore  afraid. 

For  though  on  earth  we  stood  apart 
So  far  he  seldom  thought  of  me, 

Mary,  I  mourn  him  in  my  heart, 
Where  only  God  and  thou  can  see. 


If  happiness  is  the  rarest  of  blessings, 
it  is  because  the  reception  of  it  is  the 
rarest  of  virtues. — Attic  Philosopher. 
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Martyr  Memories  of  England. 


BY  THS  comte;ssb  de  courson. 

(Continued.) 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  his  impris- 
onment at  the  Marshalsea,  Pounde 
was  evidently  allowed  to  communicate 
with  his  friends.  One  of  these  it  was  who 
brought  him  a  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  must  have  singularly  brightened 
the  gloom  of  his  prison.  It  was  addressed 
to  him  by  Father  Everard  Mercurianus, 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  and  had 
been  written  at  the  pressing  request  of 
his  faithful  friend,  Thomas  Stephens. 

After  the  failure  of  the  journey  they 
were  about  to  undertake  together,  Stephens 
appears  to  have  waited  in  England  for 
some  time,  in  hopes  that  his  friend  might 
still  join  him.  When  at  length  this 
appeared  impossible,  he  started  for  Rome, 
bearing  a  message  to  the  General  of  the 
Society  from  Pounde,  who  was  then  in 
prison,  and  who  bade  him  say  that  should 
it  ever  happen  that  he  could  get  his  foot 
out  of  prison  and  out  of  England,  his 
paternity  would  see  him  kneeling  at  his 
feet.  In  the  meantime  the  prisoner  begged 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  Society,  although 
prevented  from  presenting  himself  in 
person  to  its  chief. 

Father  Mercurianus,  who  governed  the 
Society  of  Jesus  from  1573  to  1580,  was 
a  Belgian  by  birth  ;  a  man  of  mature  age, 
great  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  remark- 
able prudence.  It  was  he  who,  five  years 
later,  sent  the  first  Jesuit  missionaries 
to  England ;  and  he  always  felt  a  special 
interest  in  the  persecuted  English  Cath- 
olics. He  made  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
Stephens  into  the  Society ;  and  shortly 
after  the  latter' s  arrival  in  Rome,  on 
October  20,  1575,  the  Superior  -  General 
allowed  him  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
novices  of  St.  Andrea.  Pounde' s  request, 
-on  the  contrary,  required  some  considera- 


tion ;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  Father 
Mercurianus  to  hesitate  before  returning 
a  favorable  answer. 

Although  by  no  means  wanting  in 
that  apostolic  spirit  which  St.  Ignatius 
taught  his  sons,  the  General's  well-known 
prudence  made  him  reflect  before  he 
ventured  to  accept  any  proposition,  how- 
ever alluring.  When  asked,  five  years  later, 
to  send  Jesuit  missionaries  to  England,  he 
hesitated, — not  because  he  feared  for  his 
sons  the  physical  privations  and  risk  of 
death,  but  because  he  dreaded  the  trials  to 
which  their  vocation  would  be  exposed. 
So  now,  with  regard  to  Thomas  Pounde, 
he  deliberated  some  time  before  accepting 
a  novice,  who,  through  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, must  necessarily  be  dispensed 
from  the  preparation  required,  in  ordinary 
cases,  from  those  who  enter  the  Society. 

Thomas  Stephens'  friendship  was  not 
daunted  by  the  General's  evident  hesita- 
tion. On  November  4,  1578,  three  years 
after  his  own  admission  into  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  Stephens  addressed  a  long  letter 
to  Father  Mercurianus.  After  describing 
most  minutely  his  friend's  character  and 
mode  of  life,  the  sufferings  he  had  endured 
for  the  faith,  and  his  burning  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  he  ends  thus  : 

*'The  only  relief  for  his  affliction  of 
soul  is  the  hope  that  your  paternity  will 
give  him  your  fatherly  consent  to  this 
petition — to  regard  his  sighs,  his  prayers 
and  desires,  now  for  these  four  years  daily 
poured  out  before  God.  Thomas  Pounde 
has  been  so  disposed  toward  the  Society 
for  the  last  seven  years  that  he  would 
esteem  all  labors  light  to  him  were  he 
but  admitted  among  its  members.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  eagerly  desires 
this  favor  of  your  paternity  for  no  other 
cause  than  that,  fortified  by  our  spiritual 
helps,  and  relying  on  the  name  and 
opinion  of  the  Society,  he  may  be  able 
to  effect  greater  good  for  his  neighbor's 
salvation,  which  he  daily  yearns  after 
with  the  whole  affection  of  his  heart." 
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Stephens'  earnest  pleading,  and  his 
picture  of  the  virtues  and  sufferings  of  his 
friend,  overcame  the  General's  hesitation; 
on  the  ist  of  December,  1578,  not  a  month 
after  Stephens'  appeal.  Father  Mercurianus 
wrote  thus  to  Thomas  Pounde : 

"Thomas  Stephens,  our  very  dear 
brother  in  Christ,  relates  many  things  to 
us  of  your  constant  piety  and  faith,  which 
are  most  grateful  to  us;  but  especially  that 
you  have  now  for  many  years  aspired  with 
great  desire  to  our  Society.  Therefore, 
although  our  Rules  require  that  we  admit 
no  one  amongst  our  members  unless  he 
hath  been  well  proved  by  many  trials, 
nevertheless,  moved  by  the  very  clear 
testimony  both  of  Stephens  and  others, 
and  accepting  as  a  long  probation  your 
labors  and  sufferings  of  so  many  years,  we 
are  induced  to  yield  to  your  pious  desires. 
Wherefore,  by  virtue  of  that  authority 
which  God  our  lyord  hath  deigned  to 
bestow  upon  us,  though  unworthy,  we  now 
already  embrace  you  as  a  son  and  brother; 
we  receive  and  admit  you  to  our  Society, 
and  as  a  true  member  engrafted  into  the 
whole  body.  And  we  do  also  at  the  same 
time  make  you  a  sharer  and  participant  in 
all  our  works,  our  labors,  and  our  merits. 
But  we  hope  the  mercy  and  infinite  good- 
ness of  God  will,  at  some  future  time,  be 
so  propitious  to  you  that,  as  we  greatly 
desire,  delivered  from  these  troubles,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  your  company 
and  presence.  Still,  should  the  providence 
of  God  for  any  cause  deprive  us  of  this 
consolation,  we  nevertheless  wish  that  this 
thought  should  console  you — that,  after 
a  few  days  of  this  brief  life,  we  shall 
be  so  united  together  in  that  eternal 
immortality  that  nothing  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us." 

He  goes  on  to  encourage  and  advise 
Pounde  in  a  few  words  of  counsel. 
Stephens  seems  to  have  given  the  General 
an  exact  picture  both  of  his  friend's  noble 
qualities  and  of  the  excesses  to  which 
his  naturally  impetuous  character  might 


betray  him ;  for  we  find  Father  Mercuri- 
anus adding  a  fatherly  warning  not  to 
*'run  into  open  danger  without  cause  or 
fruit, — a  course  which  is  held  to  be  not 
courage,  but  rashness" ;  and  not  to  destroy 
his  health  by  "immoderate  abstinence 
and  fastings,  to  which  we  hear  you  are 
very  much  addicted." 

Two  years  later,  on  the  15th  of  April^ 
1580,  Father  Mercurianus  writes  again  to 
his  absent  son,  who  seems  to  have  sent 
him  a  letter,  which  has  unfortunately 
been  lost  to  us.  He  exhorts  the  confessor 
to  patience.  "Although  I  know  that  you 
are  remarkably  stout-hearted,  I  would 
desire  to  exhort  you  in  Christ,  not  only 
patiently,  but  with  alacrity,  to  endure 
those  troubles  wherewith  for  so  long  a 
time,  by  the  permission  of  the  Divine 
Goodness,  you  have  been  visited."  He 
goes  on  to  speak  to  him  of  Jesus,  "the 
Head  of  Martyrs,"  under  whose  banner 
Pounde  was  now  enrolled  in  a  more  special 
manner;  and  adds  to  his  exhortations 
expressions  of  paternal  love  and  interest, 
which  must  have  been  gladly  welcomed 
by  the  prisoner. 

It  seems  as  if  Thomas  Stephens  had 
waited  in  Rome  only  until  he  had  obtained 
his  friend's  entrance  into  the  Society. 
When  he  had  happily  brought  to  a  close 
the  negotiation  entrusted  to  him,  he 
turned  all  his  thoughts  toward  the  Indian 
missions.  From  his  early  youth,  he  had 
felt  irresistibly  drawn  toward  the  land 
sanctified  by  the  footsteps  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier;  and,  yielding  to  his  prayers,  his 
superiors  allowed  him  to  depart  for  Goa. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  mission  of 
Salsette,  a  peninsula  near  Goa ;  and  here 
for  nearly  forty  years  he  labored  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  He  succeeded  in  so 
thoroughly  mastering  the  language  of 
the  country  that  he  was  able  to  compose 
different  religious  works,  which  were  of 
great  service  in  spreading  the  faith  among 
the  natives.  Father  Stephens  died  at  Goa 
in  16 1 9,  four  years  after  Thomas  Pounde^ 
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the  friend  of  his  youth.  Who  knows  if, 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  earth  and 
ocean  that  separated  them,  the  two,  once 
so  closely  united,  did  not  help  each  other 
vStill  by  their  sacrifices  and  prayers? 

There  could,  outwardly,  be  no  contrast 
greater  than  that  existing  between  the 
life  of  Stephens,  laboring  for  God  under 
the  Indian  sun,  and  that  of  Pounde, 
wasting  away  in  patient  endurance,  in  the 
depths  of  an  English  prison.  Yet  the 
apostolate  of  the  one  was  perhaps  hardly 
less  fruitful  than  that  of  the  other. 
During  the  long  years  of  his  obscure 
martyrdom, Thomas  Pounders  fortitude,  no 
less  than  his  persuasive  eloquence,  gained 
many  souls  'to  God.  The  two  friends 
labored  in  widely  diflferent  spheres,  it  is 
true ;  but  each,  according  to  his  calling, 
was  faithful  to  the  watchward  of  their 
common  father — Ad  major  em  Deigloriam. 

We  have  spoken  of  Pounde' s  influence 
over  his  fellowmen  ;  the  history  of  Henry 
Chaderdon,  a  holy  priest,  and  Thomas 
Cottam,  a  martyr,  will  serve  to  illustrate  it. 

The  first  was  a  young  man  of  good  birth, 
whose  mother,  belonged  to  the  ancient 
family  of  Tichborne.  He  says  of  himself: 
* '  I  passed  my  whole  youth  in  hunting, 
hawking,  and  learning  to  play  dice  and 
cards,  and  in  all  delights  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  revel.'*  When  about  twenty- 
three  he  happened  to  stay  at  the  house 
of  Pounde,  who  questioned  him  closely  as 
to  his  religion.  In  an  account  addressed, 
many  years  later,  to  the  rector  of  the 
English  College  in  Rome,  Chaderdon  thus 
repeats  the  words  of  his  host : 

"'I  well  know,*  said  Pounde,  *your 
thoughts,  as  though  I  saw  into  your 
heart.  You  are  young,  and  have  all  things 
at  your  desire ;  and  therefore  wish  to 
spend  your  youth  in  pleasure  and  in  the 
delights  and  vanities  of  this  world,  and 
in  your  old  age  to  serve  God.  But  what 
if  any  kind  of  sudden  death  should  over- 
take you, — what  would  become  of  you 
then?    You  would  in  an  instant  descend 


into  hell.*  With  these  and  similar  words 
he  conquered  me ;  and,  with  a  heart 
touched  and  broken,  I  replied :  *  I  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church.**' 

Pounde  prudently  advised  the  young 
man  to  reflect  before  coming  to  a  final 
decision, — quoting  with  all  pleasantness 
the  old  saying,  '*Take  counsel  of  your 
pillow."  When,  however,  he  saw  that 
Chaderdon  was  firm  in  his  resolution,  he 
spared  no  pains  to  help  and  assist  him ; 
and  began  by  sending  him  to  the  house  of 
a  noble  Catholic  widow,  where  he  found 
a  priest,  who  reconciled  him  to  the 
Church.  *' From  that  moment,**  says 
Chaderdon,  *' Thomas  Pounde  became  my 
father  and  the  director  of  my  whole  life.** 

It  was  shortly  after  these  events  that 
our  hero  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Winchester,  where  his  grateful  disciple 
continued  to  visit  him,  and  to  receive 
from  his  lips  words  of  counsel,  which  he 
treasured  as  **  proceeding  from  an  angel 
or  a  saint.** 

At  the  Marshalsea,  whither  he  was 
taken  on  leaving  Winchester  jail,  Pounde 
again  saw  Chaderdon,  whom  he  strongly 
urged  to  leave  England.  He  obeyed ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  priest, 
he  proceeded  to  the  English  College  of 
Douay, — **by  the  advice,*'  he  adds,  **of 
my  friend  and  director,  Thomas  Pounde, 
whose  counsel  I  always,  as  far  as  possible, 
follow  on  all  occasions.** 

Soon  after  he  had  begun  his  ecclesias- 
tical studies,  Chaderdon  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England  on  business.  He  was 
detained  there  several  years,  and  suflfered 
much  persecution  for  the  faith;  constantly 
sustained  and  guided  by  his  fatherly 
friend.  At  last  he  made  his  way  to  Rome, 
where,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  he  was 
ordained  priest.  He  labored  for  some  time 
on  the  English  mission,  and  finally  died 
in  exile. 

The  narrative  in  which  Chaderdon 
relates    his    conversion    and    subsequent 
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trials  was  written  by  the  desire  of  the 
rector  of  the  English  College.  It  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  a 
Catholic  gentleman  under  Elizabeth,  and 
breathes  a  generosity  and  courage  worthy 
of  a  spiritual  son  of  Thomas  Pounde. 

Father  Cottam,  the  Jesuit  martyr,  also 
owed  his  conversion  to  our  hero.  He  was 
born  in  1549,  and  became  the  director  of  a 
free  grammar  school  in  lyondon.  He  was  a 
Protestant,  and  by  no  means  exemplary  in 
his  conduct,  when  circumstances  brought 
him  into  contact  with  Pounde,  whose  ex- 
ample and  convincing  eloquence  brought 
about  his  conversion.  Shortly  afterward 
Cottam  left  England  for  Douay,  carrying 
with  him  a  most  tender  and  grateful 
recollection  of  his  father  in  Christ,  to 
whom  he  writes  in  May,  1575 : 

**I  am  not  able  by  word  or  writing  to 
sufficiently  express  the  testimony  of  the 
gratitude  I  owe  you.  I  remember  when 
you  were  to  me  a  consoler  in  my  solitude, 
the  guide  of  my  path,  my  helper  in  my 
afflictions,  and  my  refuge  in  need.  Through 
you  the  Divine  Mercy  recalled  me  from 
my  wanderings,  raised  me  up  when  fallen, 
sustained  me  in  my  wavering,  preserved 
me  in  my  trials,  restored  me  when  lost. 
So  great  a  thing  it  is  to  possess  a  faithful 
friend,  and  such  you  have  well  shown 
yourself  to  me.'* 

We  shall  meet  Thomas  Cottam  again 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative;  after-events 
proved  how  sincere  was  his  conversion, 
and  how  deeply  the  disciple  had  been 
imbued  with  his  teacher's  heroic  spirit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  iHuman  Soul. 


BY    EUGENE    DAVIS. 


\   SPARK  from  God's  eternal  soul, 
^  ^    Struck  in  the  forge  of  heaven ; 
A  unit  of  the  godly  whole 
That  God  to  us  has  given ! 


The  Tower  of  David. 

BY     EI<I.IS    SCHREIBER. 

ON  almost  every  page  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  do  we  meet  with 
some  figure  intended  to  foreshadow  our 
Blessed  I^ady.  She  is  symbolized  by  the 
most  beautiful  products  of  nature — the 
lofty  cedar,  the  graceful  palm,  the  fragrant 
lily,  the  healing  balm  ;  these  and  a 
thousand  others  are  employed  by  prophet 
and  psalmist  as  emblems  to  denote  her 
dignity,  her  sweetness,  her  loveliness. 
The  most  remarkable  works  of  man  are 
also  chosen  to  typify  her  who  was  the 
most  perfect,  the  greatest  work  of  God. 
She  is  compared  to  the  tower  of  David — 
strong,  lofty,  impregnable  ;  the  shelter  of 
God's  chosen  people,  the  terror  of  the 
foes  who  would  attack  them. 

The  erection. of  a  tower,  or  fortress, 
has  ever  been,  from  remote  ages,  the  first 
means  of  defence  adopted  by  a  monarch 
to  repel  the  enemy  who  threatens  to 
invade  his  territory.  From  its  summit  the 
watchman  can  descry  the  earliest  approach 
of  danger;  from  its  battlements  darts, 
stones,  and  other  deadly  missiles  may  be 
hurled  against  the  advancing  foe  ;  within 
its  massive  walls  the  feeble  and  helpless 
may  seek  protection  and  defence  from 
hostile  assault.  '*Be  unto  us,  O  lyord,  a 
tower  of  defence  from  the  face  of  the 
enemy ! ' '  Such  is  the  entreaty  which  the 
Church  places  on  the  lips  of  her  children, 
quoting  the  words  of  the  prophet-king, 
who,  himself  a  skilled  warrior,  knew  well 
by  experience  the  value  of  a  fortress  in 
defensive  warfare. 

The  holy  King  David  did  not  leave 
his  land  and  his  subjects  destitute  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  fortified  towers. 
During  a  period  of  peace,  when  for  a 
time  the  enemies  that  surrounded  him, 
vanquished  by  his  efibrts  and  those  of 
the  valiant  men  under  his  command,  left 
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him  in  tranquillity,  he  caused  a  fortress  of 
great  strength  to  be  erected  near  the  gate 
of  Bethlehem,  which  was  to  command  the 
approach  to  his  own  royal  city,  Jerusalem, 
and  also  to  serve  as  an  arsenal  for  the 
shields  and  other  weapons  employed  in 
the  military  operations  of  those  days. 
This  stronghold,  called  by  the  name  of 
the  King  under  whose  rule  it  was  built, 
was  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  was 
flanked  by  mighty  bulwarks,  and  occupied 
a  position  of  importance.  "As  the  tower 
of  David,  which  is  built  with  bulwarks : 
a  thousand  bucklers  hang  upon  it,'**  — 
the  armor,  that  is,  of  the  valiant  men 
who  at  the  trumpet's  call  are  ready  to 
man  its  walls. 

Of  whom  is  this  tower  an  emblem  if  not 
of  our  Blessed  I^ady,  whom  the  Church 
addresses  in  the  lyitany  under  the  title  of 
Turris  Davidica^  whom  she  salutes  in 
the  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
with  the  following  verse: 

Salve,  urbs  refugii 

Turrisque  munita 
David,  propugnaculis 

Armisque  insignita. 

Hail,  city  of  refuge  ! 

Hail,  David's  high  tower! 
With  battlements  crowned. 

And  girded  with  power ! 

Who  is  so  sure  a  defence  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  as  the  mighty  Mother, 
whom  we  seek  and  find  at  Bethlehem? 
She  is  the  tower  of  defence,  whence  the 
Christian  takes  his  armor, — armor  which 
the  powers  of  hell  can  not  resist.  She  is 
the  tower  of  refuge,  where  the  sinner, 
pursued  by  cruel  and  powerful  enemies, 
may  fly  for  shelter  and  security.  She  is 
the  royal  fortress,  built  by  the  command  of 
the  King  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects. 
She  is  an  impregnable  stronghold ;  for 
there  is  no  flaw  in  her  walls,  no  weak 
point  in  her  outworks,  no  stone  missing 
from  her  battlements.  lyike  David's  stately 
tower,  which  rose  proudly  above  the  flat- 
roofed  buildings  around,  Mary  is  elevated 

*  Cant.,  iv,  4. 


by  her  perfections,  her  sublime  preroga- 
tives, to  an  altitude  far  above  that  wherein 
ordinary  mortals  move,  far  beyond  all  the 
other  creatures  God  has  made.  Her  foun- 
dations are  upon  •  the  holy  hills,  we  are 
told;  her  sanctity,  that  is  to  say,  com- 
mences where  that  of  other  Christians 
begins — not  in  the  plains,  but  on  the 
heights,  where  she  is  free  from  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  of  mankind.  It  is  in  her 
sanctity  that  her  strength  consists ;  so 
great  was  the  abundance  of  grace  bestowed 
upon  her,  that  in  her  there  was  no  imper- 
fection, no  slightest  stain  of  sin,  that 
could  give  a  vantage-ground  to  the  foe. 

And  as  a  tower  is  intended  for  the 
protection  and  defence  of  a  city,  for  the 
shelter  of  combatants,  for  the  repulse  of 
hostile  invaders,  so  this  mystical  tower  is 
destined  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers 
of  Christ,  for  the  protection  of  the  weak, 
the  suffering,  the  sinful,  who  fly  to  her  for 
salvation.  Mary,  says  Albertus  Magnus,  is 
compared  to  the  tower  of  David,  because 
she  is  the  refuge  of  the  faithful.  A  thou- 
sand bucklers  hang  upon  this  tower,  a 
symbol  of  the  ready  help  of  the  angels, 
the  powers  of  the  air,  who  will  hasten  to 
the  succor  of  those  who  place  themselves 
under  the  patronage  of  their  Queen. 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanova  speaks  in  the 
same  sense.  This  tower  is  the  bulwark  of 
the  Church,  the  sure  refuge  of  sinners. 
I^et  all  who  are  afflicted  with  temptations, 
troubled  by  the  assaults  of  the  Evil  One, 
oppressed  by  tribulations,  come  to  this 
tower.  Let  them  have  recourse  to  Mary: 
she  will  protect  them  and  deliver  them 
from  their  enemies.  And  if  Mary  is  the 
shelter  and  refuge  of  sinners,  who  have 
fallen  beneath  the  assaults  of  the  devil, 
how  much  more  is  she  the  guardian 
of  the  just,  who  have  borne  themselves 
valiantly  in  the  fight! 

"The  just  on  earth,"  remarks  a  pious 
writer,  '  *  are  not  exempt  from  dangers  and 
temptations  and  snares.  They  are  subject 
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to  them,  just  as  sinners  are  ;  and  they  are 
€ven  more  tried,  because  of  the  great  spite 
of  the  adversary  who  is  envious  of  their 
good.  But  why  need  they  fear?  It  is  those 
who  struggle  and  who  persevere  whom 
she  loves  most  dearly  and  cherishes  most 
tenderly ;  whom  she  in  a  special  manner 
shields  and  assists.  She  is  to  them  that 
Tower  of  David  against  which  all  the 
fury  of  the  devils  falls  in  vain;  a  high 
tower,  which  descries  enemies  from  afar ; 
a  strong  tower,  which  repels  every  assault; 
a  well-armed  tower,  because  a  thousand 
bucklers  hang  upon  it. 

How  many  souls  have  found  refuge 
and  defence  in  this  tower  !  St.  Justina 
was  a  virgin  of  unspotted  purity  ;  the 
devil  made  use  of  all  his  arts  to  cause 
her  to  fall;  but  Justina  was  within  the 
walls  of  this  tower,  and  she  felt  her  spirit 
strengthened  so  supernaturally  that  the 
devils  themselves  became  conscious  that  a 
hand  more  powerful  than  theirs  defended 
her.  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  when  taken 
captive  by  the  Turks,  was  the  slave  of 
infidel  masters,  with  every  manner  of  evil 
example  and  incitement  to  sin  before  his 
eyes  ;  St.  Brmengild  sustained  terrible 
combats  on  account  of  doubts  of  the  faith ; 
St.  lyouis  lived  amidst  the  perils  that 
surrounded  a  throne  ;  St.  Aloysius  pre- 
served his  baptismal  innocence  amongst  the 
seductions  of  a  court ;  all  these  attained 
exalted  degrees  of  sanctity,  because  they 
were  sheltered  and  guarded  by  this  strong 
tower:  and  the  assaults  of  their  enemies 
were  powerless  to  injure  them. 

Hasten,  then,  O  Christian,  in  the  hour 
of  danger  to  this  impregnable  fortress ; 
hasten  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  the  Tower  of  David  when  thy  courage 
begins  to  fail,  when  the  malignant  foe 
begins  to  prevail  against  thee.  Or,  rather, 
take  up  thy  abode  there,  and  never  leave 
this  safe  enclosure.  Happy  those  whom 
Mary  covers  with  her  mantle,  whom  she 
lovingly  defends  !  The  devil  may  lay  his 
snares,  may  plot  against  them,  may  assail 


them  with  temptations,  and  make  every 
effort  to  gain  them ;  but  his  darts  will  not 
wound  them,  his  nets  will  be  spread  in 
vain.  They  will  be  able  to  say,  with  joy 
and  gratitude,  of  their  Protectress:  Eripuit 
animam  meam  de  morte^  at  pedes  meos  de 
lapsu^ — "She  hath  delivered  my  soul  from 
death,  and  my  feet  from  falling."* 

O  mighty  Virgin,  David's  Tower, 

Protect  us,  merciful  and  kind ! 
From  evil  foe,  in  death's  dark  hour, 

May  we  with  thee  assistance  find ! 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    BGAN. 


THE  UTTLK  VIRTUES. 

THE  rain  had  set  in  again ;  and  an 
east  wind  had  congealed  the  rain,  so 
that  the  purple  and  saffron  crocuses  were 
in  the  centre  of  little  blocks  of  ice.  It  was 
at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  heart 
cries  out :  **  Blessed  be  the  man  that 
invented  grate  fires  ! ' '  The  Host,  who 
had  just  received  a  letter  from  an  Irish 
friend  in  London,  took  advantage  of  the 
silence  before  the  tea  was  brewed  to  say 
that  it  was  easy  to  tell  just  what  set  of 
opinions  any  Englishman  held. 

"The  classes  are  defined,"  he  said. 
"An  Englishman  of  the  middle  class  is 
labelled  at  once.  But  with  the  Irish  it  is 
different.  The  classes  in  Ireland  were  turned 
topsy-turvy  in  the  various  upheavals  ; 
and,  as  Dean  Swift  says,  gentle  blood  is 
usually  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale.   For  instance,  there  was — " 

The  Critic  and  Conservative  exchanged 
glances  of  tolerant  amusement,  and  the 
Host  timidly  broke  off". 

' '  Classes ! ' '  exclaimed  the  Critic.  ' '  Look 
at  the  classes  here  in  America.  Look  at 
the  growing  distaste  for  household  work. 
In  spite  of  the  Holy  Father's  beautiful 

*  Ps.,  cxiv,  8. 
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encyclical  on  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  where  is  there  a  sign  of  its  effect 
on  Catholics?  Old  George  Herbert's  lines 
about  sweeping  a  room  for  the  love  of  God 
are  hardly  understood  in  our  time.  We 
need  a  new  St.  Francis, — not  to  settle  the 
social  question,  but  to  teach  our  young 
people  that  the  little  things  of  life  are 
admirably  worth  attending  to.  What  has 
become  of  the  meaning  of  vocation  among 
us?  It  has  come  to  stand  only  for  the 
sacred  ministry  among  men.  St.  Francis 
did  not  look  on  it  in  that  way.  A  young 
man  of  to-day  in  America  thinks  that  he 
has  no  vocation  for  a  religious  life,  if  he 
does  not  become  a  priest  There  is  little 
chance  for'the  friars  here  to-day.  But  what 
I  wanted  to  say  is  that  the  class-feeling  in 
our  country  is  simply  objection  to  manual 
work.   Look  at  the  young  women—" 

The  Conservative  stepped  to  the  win- 
dow ;  the  Critic  glared  at  him,  and  added : 

**The  young  women  who  expect  to 
make  somebody's  home  comfortable — 
who  expect,  in  fact,  to  have  homes  of 
their  own, — begin  by  despising  the  little 
things  of  life.  Most  men  must  work ;  when 
general  laws  are  made,  they  can't  be. made 
for  the  people  who  keep  good  cooks  arid 
reach  the  majority.  The  wives  of  the 
workingmen  in  the  large  cities  are,  I  hold, 
largely  responsible  for  intemperance;  they 
seem  to  think  that  attention  to  the  details 
of  housekeeping  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  'educated'  American  woman." 

"The  Small  Boy,"  said  the  I^ady  of 
the  House,  "gets  letters  occasionally  from 
some  dear  friends  who  are  interested  in  all 
good  things.  And  these  very  dear  friends 
sometimes  put  in  postscripts  for  his  older 
friends ;  one  of  these  postscripts  lately 
contained  a  suggestion  that  cooking  and 
arranging  the  table  be  taught  in  all  our 
schools,  beginning  in  our  convents,  whose 
pupils  are  supposed  to  have  nice  homes ; 
so  that  when  such  classes  are  formed  in  the 
parochial  schools,  the  little  girls  won't  get 
'huffy,' and  think  such  work  is  only  for 


the  'hired'  girl.  If  things  to  eat  came 
from  the  kitchen  looking  nice  and  pretty, 
there  would  be  certainly  less  grumbling, 
and  perhaps  the  men  might  get  into  the 
habit  of  staying  in  at  nights  and  reading. 
The  art  of  making  food  look  palatable  is 
one  that  ought  to  be  taught ;  it  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  appetite  of 
a  woman  and — the  temper  of  a  man." 

"I  am  sure,"  observed  the  Critic,  "if 
St.  Francis  were  alive,  he  would  tell  the 
women  to  put  more  religion  into  their 
cookery.  Prohibition!  The  best  sort  of 
prohibition  would  be  to  make  a  law 
against  fried  beefsteak  and  heavy  bread 
and  vile  coflfee.  If  a  man  does  not  get 
enough  to  eat,  of  course  he  will  take  to 
drink.  What  is  left  for  him?" 

' '  The  women  who  become  working- 
men's  wives,"  said  the  Lady  of  the 
House,  quoting  from  the  Small  Boy's 
letter,  "have,  as  a  rule,  learned  nothing 
of  the  art  of  cooking  before  their  mar- 
riage. They  leave  school  young,  and  go 
into  factories;  or  live  with  a  class  of 
people  who  are  too  lazy  to  cook,  and  so 
buy  nearly  everything  already  canned. 
That  kind  of  woman  may  want  to  perform 
her  daily  duties  as  religiously  as  you 
please,  but  she  has  never  had  the  chance 
of  learning  those  little  arts  which  make 
even  the  most  frugal  home  delightful.  If 
she  does  not  learn  at  school,  she  never 
learns.  I  consider  Mrs.  Ewing  or  Miss 
Parloa,  the  great  cooks,  worth  all  the 
teachers  of  grammar  in  the  country." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  Conservative, 
"the  future  of  the  country  depends  on 
English  grammar, — we  all  know  that.  If 
a  girl  can  spell  'phthisis,'  a  paternal  State 
doesn't  care  whether  she  can  poach  eggs 
or  not.  But  I  don't  see  that  a  man  is 
likely  to  be  kept  from  making  a  beast  of 
himself  by  a  tea-ball,  or  an  embroidered 
cosey,  or  watercress  artistically  disposed 
in  the  plate  of  cold  chicken.  The  people 
that  settled  this  country  did  not  think 
much  of  such  refinements  in  their  log-huts. 
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There  was  a  sterner  civilization  then." 
*'I  am  afraid  that  you  are  becoming 
flippant,"  said  the  Host,  when  he  was 
sure  that  nobody  else  wanted  to  speak. 
*'  It  seems  to  me  that  even  men  like 
pretty  things.  The  Critic,  I  notice,  likes 
to  drink  his  tea  from  the  Belleek  cup, 
and  even  the  Conservative  has  a  tendency 
toward  that  Japanese  cup  with  the  gold 
ground.  When  we  were  boys,  we  pre- 
tended to  despise  *  fixings '  ;  but  we  liked 
them,  all  the  same." 

* '  True,  * '  said  the  Critic ;  ' '  the  biggest 
cup  is  always  the  prettiest  to  a  boy. ' ' 

*'You  are  flippant  again,"  said  the 
Host.  **I  met  the  other  day  a  poor  young 
woman  whose  husband  is  a  drunkard; 
she  told  me  that  she  had  prayed  in  vain 
for  a  year  for  him,  and  that  she  had  just 
finished  the  Thirty  Days'  Prayer.  I  told 
her  to  try  to  make  the  home  more  cheer- 
ful— and  keep  on  praying.  The  Thirty 
Days'  Prayer  and  a  cheerful  home  might 
work  wonders." 

*'But  how  can  a  woman  be  cheerful 
with  a  drunken  husband?  It's  easier  to 
pray,  under  the  circumstances,  tlian  to 
make  croquettes  and  study  cook-books," 
said  the  Lady  of  the  House.  **Duty  ought 
to  keep  a  man  at  home." 

''But  men  don't  marry  for  duty,"  said 
the  Critic ;  * '  they  marry  from  inclination. 
And  they  may  be  kept  at  home,  if  duty 
be  garnished  with  the  'trimmings'  that 
appeal  to  inclination." 

"I  often  think,"  said  the  Host, "of  the 
pathetic  lyric,  so  popular  in  other  days, 
beginning, '  Father,  dear  father,  come  home 
with  me  now ' ;    and  I  wonder  whether  a 
hint  as  to  the  quality  of  the  supper  await- 
ing the  convivial  gentleman  might   not 
have  brought  him  home  sooner." 
There  was  scornful  silence. 
"To  sum  up,"  said  the  Critic,  as  supper 
was  announced, "  religion,  as  an  incentive 
to  the  doing  of  little  things  well  is  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  well-being  of  this  world. 
Let  us  assert  it  daily." 


The  Revival  of  the  Franciscan   Spirit. 


ONE  of  the  keenest  and  most  observant 
of  modern  authors,  writing  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  a  book  by  Thomas  Paine, 
expressed  the  hope  that  "a  century  which 
began  by  proclaiming  the  rights  of  man 
might  end  by  admitting  the  rights  of 
God."  The  rights  of  God  have  not  yet 
received  their  full  share  of  attention 
everywhere,  it  is  true  ;  but  at  least  it  may 
be  said  that  materialism  and  man-worship 
have  made  no  perceptible  progress  during 
the  past  hundred  years.  Moreover,  there 
are  many  who,  looking  toward  the  dawn, 
behold  along  the  religious  horizon  signs 
that  betoken  the  rise  of  a  new  and  fervent 
Christian  spirit. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  orgies  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  St.  Francis,  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  such  a  revival  is  already  imminent. 
Tennyson  was  among  the  first  to  sing : 
"  Sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  would  that  he  were 
here  again !  *•  . 

And  Renan,  who  usually  thought  like  a 
demon,  wrote  almost  like  an  angel  of  this 
close  follower  of  Christ.  Now  the  secular 
magazines  are  deluged  with  studies  of  his 
life  and  work ;  he  is  lectured  about  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  poets  sing  their 
best  songs  to  him ;  and  Professor  Sabatier, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  exponents 
of  Protestantism  in  the  Old  World,  has 
written  a  searching  and  sympathetic 
biography  of  the  Saint. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  studies 
appeared  recently  in  Macmillan^s  Maga- 
zine^ and  displays  such  rare  appreciation 
of  the  Franciscan  spirit  that  we  can  not 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
from  it.  The  writer,  whose  identity  is 
not  disclosed,  begins  with  this  interesting 
examination  of  the  public  conscience : 

"  With  the  material  triumphs,  the  complexity  of 
life,  the  hurry  and  deafening  noise  of  our  age,  what 
a  distance  are  we  from  St.  Francis  ;  how  far  from  us 
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those  modest  graces  of  the  spirit  which  were  dear 
to  hitn!  Was  he,  this  Umbrian  vision  of  sanctity, 
only  a  fooHsh  dreamer  or  a  madman?  And  are  we 
on  the  way  to  a  better  resting  place  for  the  spirit,  by 
means  of  the  ijiastery  we  are  gaining  over  the  forces 
of  nature?  Forty  years  ago  men  of  science  believed 
so;  but  even  they,  at  last,  are  losing  hope.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, after  all,  that  the  day  of  the  saints  is  coming?" 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
influence  which  St.  Francis  wields  over 
cultured  and  thoughtful  minds  in  our 
time.  He  was  the  most  lovable  of  saints,  a 
human  seraph ;  and  his  life  was  signalized 
by  two  great  virtues  that  are  sadly  needed 
among  men  to-day.  There  is  poverty  in 
the  world  now,  and  there  will  always 
be  poverty.  No  legislation,  no  system  of 
political  economy  will  ever  succeed  in 
changing  a  condition  which  depends  as 
much  upon  natural  necessity  as  upon 
indolence,  sdfishness  or  the  weakness  of 
individual  character.  When  the  world  was 
more  religious  than  it  is  now ;  when  the 
poor  man  believed  that  poverty,  honestly 
and  patiently  borne  upon  earth,  was  an 
earnest  of  unspeakable  riches  in  heaven, 
statesmanship  was  not  so  difficult.  But  in 
our  age  poverty  is  not  so  understood.  The 
poor,  alienated  from  religious  influences, 
rebel  against  a  fate  which  offers  them  no 
comfort  in  the  present  and  promises  them 
nothing  in  the  future.  Now,  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  proves  that  poverty  is  no  hinder- 
ance,  but  rather  an  aid,  to  the  growth 
of  the  religious  spirit.  He  despised  the 
comforts  of  life — he  was  not  even  assured 
of  its  necessities, — and  yet  he  practised 
heroic  virtue,  and  became  the  most  Christ- 
like of  the  saints.   I^et  us  quote  again : 

"If,  then,  St.  Francis,  having  made  poverty  his 
bride,  having  forsworn  all  luxury  and  selfish  pleasure, 
could  even  in  this  find  an  extra  means  of  quickening 
that  life  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  riddle  of  the 
world  is  solved ;  if  thus  he  could  spend  a  life  so 
exalted,  yet  so  full  of  meekness  and  affection,  as 
to  gain  for  himself  an  everlasting  place  among  the 
comforters  and  helpers  of  the  human  family ;  if, 
indeed,  this  be  true  (and  it  is  true),  who  shall  say 
there  is  in  the  story  of  such  a  life  no  meaning  for  a 
generation  like  ours  ?  In  that  tale  of  sanctity,  what 
a  reproach  for  all  those  among  us  (and  great  is  the 
number  of  them)  who  are  filled  with  envy  and 
discontent,  who    cry    out    for    luxury   and   vulgar 


pleasures,  and  in  their  despair  flee  for  comfort  to  the 
demagogue—  in  whom  is  no  comfort!  Poor,  trusting 
souls,  that  give  your  pence  to  the  agitator,  what  is 
your  reward?  Foolish  talk,  and  vain  promises,  &nd 
fresh  fuel  for  your  discontent.  Not  through  these 
passionate  men  will  peace  come  to  you ;  the  peace 

you  long  for  is  the  secret  of  the  saints " 

"And  it  is  here,  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  should  seek 
the  message  of  Francis  to  our  own  time.  In  that  nar- 
rative of  the  Saint  and  his  first  followers,  with  their 
enthusiasm  and  purity,  their  romance,  their  poetry, 
and  joyousness,  is  there  not  a  lesson  for  us  ?  To  the 
politician,  with  his  millennium  of  cakes  and  ale  ;  to 
the  man  of  science,  with  his  millennium  of  intellect, 
what  a  better  way  is  shown  by  the  Saint  of  Assisi ! " 

The  other  Franciscan  virtue  which 
appeals  with  special  force  to  our  age  is 
the  joyousness  and  large-heartedness  of 
the  Saint.  Coventry  Patmore  has  said 
that  *4n  America  there  is  much  comfort, 
but  no  joy  ;"  and  the  saying,  so  far  as  it 
is  true  at  all,  applies  to  other  countries 
than  our  own.  This  is  an  age  of  gloom. 
The  pessimist  is  abroad.  Since  the 
German  philosophy  has  come  into  vogue, 
our  civilization  has  been  overcast  with 
the  shades  of  melancholy.  We  have 
become  morbidly  introspective  and  self- 
conscious.  Our  music  is  all  written  in  a 
minor  key,  and  the  dominant  note  of  our 
fiction  is  one  of  hopelessness  and  despair. 
But  the  gentle  Saint  of  Assisi  combined 
the  utmost  joyousness  of  heart  with  the 
utmost  seriousness  of  purpose;  and  his 
example  shows  that  we  are  joyless  because 
we  are  unspiritual. 

"What  other  saint  has  come  so  near  as  Francis 
to  that  condition  of  perfect  peace  and  all-embracing 
love,  that  pure  life  of  the  spirit,  which  is  to  the  Chris- 
tian the  final  aim  of  human  development  ?•  He  has 
forsworn  luxury  and  pleasure,  and  he  lives  on  the 
humblest  fare;  no  mendicant- is  more  sparely  fed, 
more  coarsely  clad  than  he.  Yet,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  he  is  not  an  ascetic  ;  he  is  light-hearted, 
joyous,  without  a  touch  of  gloom.  Francis  has  the 
lightness  of  soul  and  the  soundness  of  feeling  which 
belonged  to  the  men  of  Galilee.  He  sees  things  with 
the  poets,  not  with  the  metaphysicians;  and  so  it  is 
well  with  him.  For  the  poet  sees  the  world  of  men 
as  it  is,  throbbing  and  alive;  the  other  sees  it  only  in 
embryo ;  and  Francis  is  a  poet,  for  he  takes  part  with 
adequate  emotion  in  the  drama  of  human  life.  It  is 
this  poetic  vision  which  gives  him  so  unique  a  place ; 
to  feel  with  the  poets  and  share  their  gift  of  expres- 
sion, while  you  act  with  the  saints,  is  to  combine  the 
highest  and  rarest  of  human  qualities." 
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But  if  the  world  is  to  profit  by  the 
revival  of  interest  in  St.  Francis,  that  in- 
terest must  be  more  than  mere  sentiment. 
Some  practical  method  must  be  sought 
out  and  adopted.  The  Holy  Father  has 
repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the 
spread  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  no  time  was  ever  more  opportune 
than  the  present.  It  is  deeply  deplorable 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  have 
been  met  with  such  apathy  on  the  part 
of  Catholics.  His  purpose  was  not  under- 
stood by  those  who  should  have  understood 
it  best ;  his  efforts  were  not  seconded  by 
those  who  should  have  co-operated  most 
zealously.  Who  amongst  us  will  not  be 
mortified  as  well  as  surprised  on  reading 
these  appreciative  words  of  a  non-Catholic  ? 

"The  Order  of  the  Tertiaries,  or  Penitent  Brethren, 
is  not  severe  in  its  methods,  but  is  open  to  all ;  it  is 
for  those  who  do  their  work  in  the  ordinary  paths 
of  the  world,  who  yet  are  willing  to  accept  a  rule  of 
life,  and  to  impose  upon  themselves  some  conditions 
as  to  their  pleasures  and  diet,  their  daily  habits,  and 
style  of  dress.  Who  can  fulfil  the  law  of  the  spirit 
with  such  a  natural  ease  that  a  rule  of  life  is  unnec- 
essary to  him?  He  who  says  so,  and  speaks  the 
truth,  is  greater  than  the  saints." 


The  Novena  of  Grace. 

IT  is  customary  among  the  clients  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  to  make  a  novena  in 
his  honor,  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
ending  March  12,  the  date  of  his  canon- 
ization. This  is  called  the  Novena  of 
Grace,  and  has  been  productive  of  many 
surprising  results.  As  an  instance  of  its 
wonderful  efficacy,  the  following  occur- 
rence— which  is  vouched  for  as  being  true 
in  every  particular  by  the  superior  of  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  the  incident  took 
place — may  inspire  some  devout  Chris- 
tians to  perform  the  novena  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  special  grace  for  them- 
selves or  others.  We  presume  December 
3,  when  his  festival  is  celebrated,  or  any 


other  date,  may  be  as  acceptable  to 
God  as  a  time  for  making  the  novena; 
but  March  12  is  usually  the  period  for 
its  completion.  There  is  no  set  formula 
of  prayers  prescribed,  although  ten  *'Our 
Fathers"  and  ten  "Hail  Marys"  are  gen- 
erally recited.  These  represent  the  season 
of  his  active  life  in  India,  and  would 
therefore  be  appropriate.  But  to  return  to 
our  remarkable  incident,  for  remarkable 
it  certainly  was : 

One  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
of  St.  Francis,  Third  and  Lytle  Streets, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  novena  annually  for  many 
years.  She  was  a  simple,  fervent  soul, 
performing  her  devotions  with  ardor,  and 
fulfilling  with  equal  fidelity  the  ofttimes 
arduous  duties  of  her  state.  SJie  invariably 
asked  for  the  same  grace,  that  oi  final 
perseverance;  which  is,  after  all,  the  golden 
key  to  Paradise,  and  without  which  all 
other  graces,  even  should  they  embrace 
the  working  of  miracles,  are  naught  to 
the  trembling  soul  about  to  meet  its  God. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1893,  having 
finished  the  novena,  she  went  forth  on  an 
errand  into  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  her 
usual  health  and  cheerful  spirits.  Carrying 
a  heavy  basket,  she  trudged  along,  doubt- 
less breathing  ejaculations  in  her  heart ; 
or  perhaps  saying  the  Rosary  under  cover 
of  those  big,  loose  sleeves  of  the  religious, 
which  have  hidden  so  many  fervent  ' '  Hail 
Marys."  But  the  great  summons  was  at 
hand,  and  she  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  on  the  street, — called  with  the  ben- 
ediction and  plenitude  of  the  grace  upon 
her  for  which  she  had  prayed  during 
many  years.  They  carried  her  to  the 
convent,  where,  after  having  received 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  she  died  in  a  few 
moments.  God  had  chosen  the  day  and 
the  hour  when  she  was  ready  for  His 
kingdom  to  transplant  her  thereto,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  St.  Francis  Xavier 
was  not  far  away  when  she  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  eternal  mansions. 
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Notes  and   Remarks. 


One  is  always  prepared  for  over-enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  those  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  patriotism.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  the  fate  of  all  peoples  depends  on  keep- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  unfurled ;  however, 
there  is  nothing  overstrained  in  the  subjoined 
passage  of  a  speech  made  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Ireland  at  a  dinner  recently  held 
by  the  New  York  Commandery  of  the  I,oyal 
Legion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  ring  of 
truth  in  these  eloquent  utterances.  They  are 
warning  words,  and  they  are  not  the  less 
impressive  for  being  spoken  in  the  heat  of 
patriotic    enthusiasm : 

"Patriotism  takes  alarm  at  the  spread  of  intem- 
perance, lasciviousness,  dishonesty,  perjury ;  for 
country's  sake  it  should  arm  against  those  dire  evils 
all  the  country's  forces — its  legislatures,  its  courts* 
and,  above  all  else,  public  opinion.  Materialism  and 
the  denial  of  a  living,  supreme  God  annihilate  con- 
science and  break  down  the  barriers  to  sensuality ; 
they  sow  broadcast  the  seeds  of  moral  death ;  they 
are  fatal  to  liberty  and  social  order.  A  people  without 
a  belief  in  God  and  a  future  life  of  the  soul  will  not 
remain  a  free  people.  The  age  of  democracy  must, 
for  its  own  protection,  be  an  age  of  religion." 


Another  bit  of  light  has  lately  been  shed 
upon  the  quality  of  the  material  out  of  which 
the  present  French  Republic  prefers  to  form 
the  teachers  whom  it  substitutes  for  the 
dismissed  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  its  State 
schools.  We  learn  from  the  Paris  Univers 
that  one  Ravenne,  until  recently  a  professor 
of  languages  in  the  University,  has  just  been 
convicted  of  an  ** outrage  against  religion" 
by  the  tribunals  of  Rheims.  It  is  truly  con- 
soling to  learn  that  the  Frenchmen  now  in 
power  realize  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  an  outrage  against  the  religion  professed 
by  the  immense  majority  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but,  from  the  sentence  passed  upon 
the  professorial  culprit,  we  see  that  these 
gentry  have  but  small  appreciation  of  the 
intensity  of  a  true  Catholic's  veneration  for 
the  things  of  God.  The  villain,  or  rather 
demon,  in  question  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  into  a  church  during  divine  service, 
and  there,  with  his  legs  stretched  along  a 


bench,  he  would  ostentatiously  read  La 
Lanterne^  one  of  the  ultra-revolutionary 
journals.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
throttled  or  even  disturbed  by  the  worshippers; 
but  when  he  was-  seen  one  day  to  receive 
Holy  Communion,  and  to  remove  the  Sacred 
Host  from  his  mouth,  and  throw  it  down  at  the 
feet  of  a  passing  priest,  he  was  arrested.  Six 
months'  imprisonment  was  his  punishment. 
His  defence  merits  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  French  people.  If  he  outraged  the 
Sacred  Host,  he  said,  he  merely  outraged 
God;  and  that  was  a  matter  between  God 
and  himself.  '  The  tribunal  could  not  punish 
him  for  sacrilege,  since  the  law  concerning 
sacrilege  has  been  abrogated'  French  Cath- 
olics may  well  cry:  "How  long,  O  Lord! 
how  long?" 

Dr.  Valentine  Browne,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
has  rendered  a  notable  service  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  education  of  youth,  by 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Our 
School  Buildings,"  in  which  he  discusses  the 
hygiene  of  the  class-room  and  other  subjects 
affecting  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupil. 
Dr.  Browne,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  no  less 
distinguished  for  his  practical  Catholicity 
than  for  his  professional  skill.  Li^^e  the  late 
Reuben  Vance,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  fraternity  of  Cleveland,  he  has  always 
been  closely  identified  with  Catholic  interests, 
and  co-operates  actively  with  all  church 
work.  The  medical  and  legal  professions  are 
popularly  supposed  to  exercise  some  strange, 
unspiritual  influence  over  their  members. 
However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  men  like  Dr.  Vance  and  Dr.  Browne  are 
not  so  common  anywhere  as  to  cheapen 
their  value  or  lessen  the  force  of  their  good 
example. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  on  the 
day  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,  the  secular 
papers  of  New  York  recorded  an  event  which 
seems  to  bear  clear  evidence  of  miraculous 
intervention  by  the  Saint.  Frank  Smith,  aged 
seventeen,  is  employed  in  a  printing-office  at 
No.  66  Pine  Street.  After  eating  his  dinner, 
he  and  a  companion  began  to  race  around 
the  big  room  on  the  fifth  story  of  the  building. 
In  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a  hatchway, 
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which,  though  no  longer  used,  has  never  been 
closed, — a  slight  railing  being  the  only  pro- 
tection against  accident.  As  the  boys  became 
more  excited,  young  Smith  stumbled,  fell 
heavily  against  the  railing,  and  then  disap- 
peared headlong  through  the  open  hatchway. 
His  companions  ran  fearfully  downstairs, 
expecting  to  find  him  a  mangled  corpse — for 
he  had  fallen  the  full  height  of  the  five- 
story  building.  They  found  him  lying  on  the 
ground  motionless,  but  with  no  bones  broken 
— only  a  few  slight  bruises ;  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes.  In  the  even- 
ing there  remained  no  trace  of  the  accident, 
and  after  two  days  he  returned  to  his  work. 
This  is  remarkable  enough,  but  the  most 
curious  feature  of  the  case  remains  to  be  told. 
Mrs.  Smith,  the  pious  mother  of  the  boy,  has 
attested  that  a  few  days  before  the  accident 
she  had  a  dream,  in  which  she  beheld  her  son 
dead  and  mangled.  Next  day  she  hurried  to 
the  Director  of  St.  Joseph's  Union,  and  pro- 
cured a  Cord  of  St.  Joseph  for  the  boy,  at  the 
same  time  asking  the  prayers  of  the  Union 
in  his  behalf.  She  has  been  very  devoted 
to  the  homeless  and  destitute  children, 
whose  prayers  she  also  sought;  and  firmly 
believes  in  the  miraculous  character  of  her 
son's  escape.  This  wondrous  incident,  which 
seems  to  be  well  authenticated,  ought  to 
inspire  a  new,  fervent  devotion  to  the  foster- 
father  of  Our  Lord. 


A  learned  priest  writes  an  interesting 
letter  from  Kottayam,  South  India,  to  the 
Illustrated  Catholic  Missiojis,  in  which  he 
gives  proof  that  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas 
undoubtedly  evangelized  a  portion  of  Southern 
India.  Many  European  historians,  it  is  well 
known,  have  seriously  doubted,  when  they 
have  not  altogether  denied,  the  presence 
of  St.  Thomas  in  India  at  any  time.  The 
missionary,  however,  brings  to  light  a  most 
interesting  and  important  fact,  which  seems 
to  be  decisive.  It  appears  that  in  many  of 
the  ancient  Brahmin  families  a  record  of 
contemporaneous  events  has  been  kept  since 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The  birth  of 
Our  I,ord  is  chronicled  in  this  way,  as  are  also 
the  preaching  and  miracles  of  St.  Thomas, 
apostle  of  Malabar.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that 
once  when  the  Brahmins  were  bathing,  St. 


Thomas  approached;  and,  seeing  that  they 
took  some  water  in  their  hands,  and  cast  it 
toward  heaven  in  honor  of  their  god,  he 
questioned  them  as  to  the  ceremony,  and 
by  a  striking  miracle  made  many  converts 
among  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  these  early 
records  were  accessible  to  European  scholars, 
they  would  be  highly  valuable  as  references. 
All  honor  to  those  zealous  priests  who,  while 
spending  themselves  for  the  spread  of  God's 
kingdom  upon  earth,  are  still  eager  that  the 
lamp  of  human  knowledge  should  be  kept 
bright  and  shining  before  the  eyes  of  men  ! 


That  notorious  French  infidel  who  declared 
that  '  *  if  God  did  not  exist,  some  genius, 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  ought  to  have 
invented  Him,"  has  awakened  echoes  in 
strange  and  unexpected  places.  Morality  is, 
of  course,  essentially  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  every  nation ;  even  those  who  dis- 
avow every  form  of  religious  worship  being 
quick  enough  to  advocate  such  a  "system 
of  ethics"  as,  they  fancy,  can  exist  without 
dogma.  The  futility  of  this  hope  has  often 
found  expression  in  books  by  infidel  authors ; 
but  there  is  evidence,  alas !  too  strong,  that 
many  Christians  in  America  still  cling  fondly 
to  the  old  illusion.  What  shame  they  must 
feel  on  reading  such  words  as  these  from  the 
unsavory  pen  of  Count  Tolstoi ! ' ' 

"The  attempts  to  inculcate  morality  independent 
of  religion  are  like  the  actions  of  children  when, 
wishing  to  move  a  plant  which  pleases  them,  they 
tear  off  the  root  which  does  not  please  and  seems 
unnecessary  to  them,  and  plant  it  in  the  earth 
without  the  root.  Without  a  religious  foundation 
there  can  be  no  true,  unsimulated  morality ;  as 
without  a  root  there  can  be  no  true  plant." 

This  is  a  forceful  expression  of  a  great 
truth.  

No  doubt  there  are  men  of  good  judgment 
and  sound  sense  among  Methodist  ministers; 
but,  as  a  whole,  no  body  of'  men  that  we 
know  of  seem  to  have  a  greater  facility  for 
making  of  themselves  a  laughing-stock.  It  is 
hard  to  take  Methodist  ministers  seriously^ 
they  do  such  queer  things  and  so  many  of 
them.  At  a  meeting  held  recently  in  Chicago, 
they  passed  resolutions  of  appeal  to  the 
Pope  for  the  extension  of  the  same  religious 
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freedom  in  South  American  countries  that 
exists  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  the 
overtures  of  Methodist  missionaries  in  Peru 
and  other  places  are  not  well  received.  This 
they  attribute  to  ignorance  and  '  *  hereditary- 
abhorrence  for  any  form  of  worship  except 
that  which  has  prevailed  in  these  countries 
for  years." 

Our  Methodist  brethren  ought  to  know 
that  the  Pope  is  absolutely  powerless  under 
the  circumstances,  and  that  an  appeal  to  him 
is  the  height  of  folly.  Besides,  it  does  not 
argue  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvians 
because  they  do  not  take  to  the  ways  of  John 
Wesley.  If  Methodism  means  enlightenment, 
the  world  was  in  utter  darkness  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period;  and  the  new  light 
is  at  best  a  feeble  one,  burning  with  uncertain 
flame.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  convince  the 
Peruvians  that  they  have  been  in  the  shadow 
until  now;  and  no  wonder  they  do  not 
consider  the  claims  of  Methodism  worthy  of 
consideration,  possessing  as  they  do  a  form  of 
Christianity  that  was  old  before  Mr.  Wesley 
was  dreamed  of.  If  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  had  the  same  hatred  of  all 
religious  error  that  the  faithful  of  other 
countries  have,  they  would  be  all -the  better 
for  it.  We  can  assure  the  Methodist  ministers 
of  Chicago  that  the  more  enlightened  Amer- 
ican Catholics  become,  the  less  regard  they 
will  have  for  Wesleyanism.  But  this  lack  of 
appreciation  would  not  at  all  affect  the  chari- 
table qualifications  for  which  the  ministers 
praise  us  so  highly. 


With  all  the  venerable  and  impressive 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Pontifical,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  P.  J.  Donahue,  D.  D.,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Wheeling,  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
city,  on  the  8th  inst.  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
Bishops  Foley  of  Detroit,  and  Haid  of  North 
Carolina,  were  the  officiating  prelates.  Many 
prominent  ecclesiastics  were  present  in  the 
sanctuary;  and  Archbishop  Kain,  of  St.L,ouis, 
preached  a  powerful  sermon.  It  was  a  happy 
arrangement  which  permitted  Archbishop 
Kain,  who  is  so  beloved  by  the  people  of 
Wheeling,  to  introduce  his  successor  to  the 
flock,  whose  affection,  we  feel  assured,  he  will 
speedily  win.  Bishop  Donahue  comes  well 
recommended  to  his  new  home:  for  he  has 


already  proved  himself  a  prudent  adminis- 
trator and  a  zealous  father  of  souls.  His 
advent  has  raised  high  hopes  in  both  priests 
and  people,  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

Since  the  year  A.  D.  looo,  Easter  Sunday 
has  coincided  with  the  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion twenty-two  times,  usually  after  intervals 
of  either  eleven  or  seventy- three  years.  The 
next  coincidence  of  the  feasts,  it  is  said, 
will  occur  in  1951. 

There  is  an  old  adage  in  the  folk-lore  of 
Bnglapd  which  declares  that 
"  When  Our  I^ord's  day  falls  on  Our  I^ady's  lap, 

Then  England  will  meet  with  a  great  mishap." 

As  Easter  Sunday  "fell"  on  L,ady  Day  this 
year,  there  is  not  a  little  speculation  among 
a  certain  class  as  to  the  particular  mishap 
in  store  for  England  just  now.  Curiosity  is, 
perhaps,  not  lessened  by  the  remembrance 
that,  by  some  strange  chance,  the  prophecy 
seems  never  yet  to  have  failed  of  fulfilment. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  Jacob  A.  Walter,  the  worthy  and  beloved 
rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  passed  to  his  reward  on  the  5th  inst. 

Sister  M.  of  St.  Hildetta,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  who  was  called  to  her  heavenly  Spouse 
on  the  12th  inst. 

Mr.  Michael  Gilfether,  who  breathed  his  last  at 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  8th  of  February. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moran,  who  lately  departed  this  Hfe 
at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Winifred  J.  Mulry,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  who 
died  suddenly  on  the  2d  inst. 

Mrs.  Mary  Haley,  whose  life  closed  peacefully  on 
the  31st  ult.,  at  Westford,  Mass. 

Mr.  John  Britt,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Brown, 
Carey,  Ohio ;  Mr.  Timothy  Driscoll  and  Mrs.  Delia 
Kelly,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Mr.  Michael  P.  Donovan, 
Mrs.  Margaret  and  Julia  Mahaney,  Waterbury,  Conn. ; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Doyle,  Co.  Kerry,  Ireland  ;  Mrs. 
Kliza  Quinn,  Mr.  James  lyoult,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Quinn, 
Mrs.  Alice  Donovan,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  Susan 
Oaks,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  and  Miss  Margaret  J.  Blake, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 
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Pedro's  Adventures  in  Amsterdam. 


HUNDRED  years  or  more 
ago,  when  it  was  not  unusual 
for  craftsmen  to  journey  on  foot 
from  one  country  to  another 
in  search  of  employment,  there 
lived  in  a  small  town  in  Spain 
a  young  fellow  named  Pedro  Aquilor, 
whose  father  had  apprenticed  him  to  a 
worker  in  fine  leathers.  The  trade  was 
not  much  to  his  liking,  as  he  was  of  a 
roving  disposition ;  and  the  confinement 
of  the  shop  seemed  very  irksome  to  him. 
When  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  had 
expired,  and  his  master  had  pronounced 
him  quite  a  capable  workman,  he  went  to 
his  father  and  said : 

"Father,  I  have  heard,  and  have  also 
read,  that  in  Holland  and  thereabouts 
there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  this 
handicraft  of  mine  when  done  by  Spanish 
fingers,  as  the  Dutch  are  but  clumsy 
fellows,  and  not  skilled  in  the  finer  arts. 
Therefore  would  I  journey  thither,  to 
karn  for  myself  whether  the  thing  be 
true.  And  if  it  be,  I  may-  perhaps  earn 
enough  in  a  little  while  to  set  up  in 
business  for  myself;  whereupon  I  shall 
return  and  make  thine  old  age  comfort- 
able, for  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  debt 
I  owe  to  my  mother  and  thee." 

"Go,  thou  graceless  fellow!"  replied 
the  father.    "'Tis  but  a  flimsy  excuse  of 


thine  to  be  on  the  road.  Nevertheless,  go 
thou  mayst,  if  it  please  thee  ;  for  naught 
can  cure  roving  but  roving.  Yet  let  me 
tell  thee,  and  do  thou  remember  it  well, 
that  the  heavy  and  stupid  Dutchman, 
whom  thou  callest  unskilled  in  the  fine 
arts,  can  far  outwit  thee ;  and  I  promise 
thee  shouldst  thou  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  sharpers,  it  will  be  all  over  with 
thee." 

The  simple  fellow  bade  adieu  to  his 
parents,  and  started  on  his  journey.  After 
several  weeks  of  not  unpleasant  ram- 
blings.  th'rough  Spain  and  France,  he 
arrived  on  a  fine  morning  in  Amsterdam, 
the  capital  of  Holland.  He  saw  evidences 
of  great  wealth  and  extraordinary  thrift 
on  all  sides,  but  the  seriousness  and 
solemnity  of  the  people  made  him  home- 
sick from  the  start.  Not  knowing  a  word 
of  the  language,  he  found  himself  quite 
at  a  loss ;  and  wandered  gloomily  about 
the  streets,  where  no  one  noticed  him. 

At  last  he  stopped  in  front  of  an  elegant 
mansion,  surrounded  by  a  large  and 
beautifully  kept  garden,  which  he  thought 
must  certainly  be  the  dwelling  of  some 
great  personage. .  Tired  of  having  no  one 
with  whom  he  could  converse,  and  forget- 
ting that  he  was  in  a  land  where  his 
own  language  was  practically  unknown, 
he  turned  to  a  passer-by — a  short,  thick- 
set and  sturdy  burgher,  with  a  long  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  at  which  he  was  puffing 
vigorously, — and  asked,  in  the  soft  and 
melodious  accents  of  Castile : 
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*'My  dear  sir,  can  you  tell  me  who 
lives  in  that  beautiful  mansion  yonder?'' 

Withdrawing  the  pipe  from  between 
his  lips,  and  staring  fixedly  at  the  young 
Spaniard  while  one  might  slowly  count 
five,  the  man  replied  brusquely,  in  the 
deep,  harsh,  guttural   tones    of   Holland  : 

''''Kan  nit  verstahn'^^  (Do  not  under- 
stand), and  went  on  his  way. 

"Kannit  Verstan,''  repeated  the  youth, 
shouldering  his  knapsack  and  bag  of  tools 
as  he  walked  on.  "He  must  be  a  very 
rich  man  indeed.'* 

Later  in  the  day  he  entered  a  shop, 
where  it  seemed  to  him  likely  he  might 
find  employment,  as  the  sign  of  the 
leather-worker  hung  on  the  outside  wall. 

"Who  is  the  owner  of  this  place?" 
he  inquired  of  a  boy  behind  the  counter. 

''''Kan  nit  verstahn^^'*  was  the  reply, 
followed  by  a  burst  of  impudent  laughter, 
which  so  disheartened  our  brave  Pedro 
that  he  left  the  shop  faster  than  he  had 
entered  it.  From  thence  he  wandered  to 
a  wharf,  where  he  saw  a  row  of  magnif- 
icent warehouses,  in  front  of  which  trucks 
— some  empty,  others  laden  with  all  sorts 
of  goods — were  constantly  passing. 

"Who  is  the  proprietor  of  these  fine 
warehouses?"  he  inquired  of  an  old 
man  sitting  meditatively  at  the  end  of 
a  bridge. 

'''■Kan  nit  verstahn^^''  answered  the 
greybeard,  in  the  trembling  tones  of  age. 

"Again!"  exclaimed  Pedro,  dropping 
his  knapsack.  ' '  Does  the  whole  city  and 
all  that  is  in  it  belong  to  him?" 

After  a  few  moments  of  silent  but  deep 
reflection,  he  pursued  his  way,  finally 
pausing  at  a  point  on  the  quay  from 
which  a  magnificent  ship  was  just  setting 
sail. 

'  'And  whose  may  that  be  ?  "  he  asked  of 
a  crowd  of  youngsters,  who,  like  himself, 
were  watching  its  departure. 

''''Kan  nit  verstahnf''  they  shouted, 
with  one  voice ;  following  the  announce- 
ment with  what  appeared  to  our  amazed 


Pedro  a  derisive  laugh  at  his  ignorance  of 
the  ownership  of  the  fine  vessel. 

"Kannit  Verstan  must  be,  by  all  odds, 
the  richest  man  in  Holland,"  said  Pedro 
to  himself,  once  more  retracing  his  steps. 
"If,  as  it  appears,  he  owns  the  entire  city 
and  all  it  contains,  there  is  but  small 
chance  here  for  a  poor  fellow  like  me. 
With  him  I  certainly  can  not  compete ; 
and,  after  all,  if  one  must  be  poor,  it  is 
preferable  to  live  in  poverty  in  one's  own 
country  than  among  a  dull  and  unsociable 
people  like  this." 

By  this  time  he  was  tired  and  hungry; 
and,  having  come  to  a  secluded  road  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  town,  he  sat 
down  to  rest.  He  was  about  to  take  a 
piece  of  bread  from  his  knapsack  when 
he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance, 
and  a  long  row  of  vehicles  approach- 
ing, which  he  soon  recognized  to  be  a 
funeral.  Out  of  respect  to  the  dead,  he 
refrained  from  beginning  his  frugal  meal 
until  the  procession  had  passed.  A  boy, 
who  had  been  working  in  an  adjacent 
field,  threw  aside  his  hoe  and  came  to  sit 
beside  him.  The  hearse  was  splendid 
with  trappings;  carriage  followed  carriage, 
until  it  seemed  that  the  mournful  cortege 
would  never  end.  After  the  last  vehicle 
had  disappeared — and  it  was  long  before 
they  lost  sight  of  the  sad  procession, — 
turning  to  his  companion,  Pedro  said  : 

"That  must  have  been  a  very  rich 
man  whom  they  are  burying." 

'-''Kan  nit  verstahn^^^  replied  his  stolid 
companion,  without  moving  a  muscle  of 
his  face. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  Spaniard, with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  emotional  race. 
"Kannit  Verstan,  the  owner  of  the  whole 
city,  its  most  beautiful  palace,  its  finest 
gardens,  its  richest  warehouses,  its  most 
magnificent  vessels,  is  dead,  and  you  sit 
there  as  unmoved  as  a  cow !  Truly  are 
the  Dutch  a  heartless  and  unsympathetic 
people,  and  I  would  not  dwell  here  even 
for  all  the  riches  of  that  dead  man  yonder. " 
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Amazed  at  the  indignation  of  his 
unknown  companion,  the  Hollander  slowly 
returned  to  his  occupation,  not  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  swarthy 
stranger. 

For  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Pedro 
sat  meditating,  gazing  at  the  flat  surface 
of  the  land  before  him,  which,  green 
and  highly  cultivated  though  it  was, 
grew  more  and  more  distasteful  to  him 
every  moment.  Finally  he  exclaimed, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  tremor  in 
his  voice: 

*'Poor  Kannit  Verstan!  what  hast  thou 
now  of  all  thy  riches?  No  more  than  I 
shall  also  have,  ;who  sit  here  by  the  road- 
side— a  narrow  house  and  a  dark,  damp 
grave. ' ' 

And  once  more  drawing  his  interrupted 
luncheon  from  his  knapsack,  he  washed 
it  down  with  a  draught  of  Spanish  wine, 
which  he  carried  in  a  leathern  bottle,  now 
well-nigh  empty. 

Half  an  hour  later,  after  a  refreshing 
nap  under  the  tree  which  had  sheltered 
him  from  the  midday  sun,  Pedro  was  on  his 
way  back  to  that  sunny  land  from  which 
he  had  lately  journeyed  full  of  hope  and 
ambition.  The  country  of  the  stranger 
knew  him  no  more;  but  in  his  native 
town  he  became  a  prosperous  tradesman, 
who  never  tired  of  relating  to  his  children 
and  neighbors  the  story  of  Kannit  Verstan 
and  its  fruitful  moral. 

Aunt  Anna. 


It  is  told  of  President  lyincoln's  boyhood 
that  of  the  books  he  did  not  own  he  took 
voluminous  notes,  filling  his  copy-book 
with  choice  extracts,  and  poring  over  them 
until  they  were  fixed  in  his  memory.  He 
could  not  afibrd  to  waste  paper  upon 
original  compositions ;  he  would  sit  by 
the  fire  at  night,  and  cover  the  wooden 
shovel  with  short  essays  and  arithmetical 
exercises,  which  he  would  shave  off,  and 
begin  again. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
lelgh's  Ladder. 


BY  MAURIC]EC  FRANCIS   EGAN. 

XV. — Dancing  and  Disaster. 

Baby  still  held  his  place  on  the  sofa. 
He  was  hungry,  but  disposed  to  be  com- 
municative. 

''I  live  at  the  Chumleighs,"  he  said, 
addressing  Miss  Vernon.  *  *  I'm  their  cousin. 
We  have  a  very  good  cook  at  home.*' 

**  Indeed?'*  said  the  young  lady,  in  her 
*' society"  voice.  Then,  turning  to  Jack, 
she  added:  *'And  what  does  she  give 
you,  Mr.  Chumleigh  ?  " 

*'0h!"   said  Jack,  *'raygoos  mostly.'' 

''Raygoos?"  asked  Miss  Vernon.  *Are 
they  animals?" 

Jack  was  overcome  with  confusion.  He 
could  not  say  that  the  elegant  ragoUt 
was  veal  stew  with  carrots.  Miss  Vernon 
wondered  why  his  face  became  more 
crimson  than  ever. 

"Raygoos?'^  Miss  Vernon  repeated. 
' '  Perhaps  you  mean  ragoM^  which  is  a 
kind  of  stew,  I  believe. ' ' 

Baby  was  afraid  that  the  secret  was 
coming  out. 

*  *  No, ' '  he  said  :  * '  they'  re  like  oysters ; 
you  keep 'em  in  the  cellar,  and  open  'em 
with  a  knife." 

Miss  Vernon  was  mystified;  but  she 
asked  no  further  questions. 

*'I  wish  you'd  bring  me  a  frappk^'*^  she 
said  to  Jack,  ''or  an  ice." 

Jack  rose,  hardly  knowing  whether  he 
was  on  his  head  or  heels,  and  wandered 
toward  the  doorway. 

Susan  was  arranging  cups  around  a 
huge  glass  bowl. 

* '  That  girl  wants  a  chunk  of  ice  or  a 
frappay,"  said  Jack;  ''and  I  don't  know 
how  to  get  it.  O  Susan,  I  wish  I  was  home ! ' ' 

"A  chunk  of  ice!  You'd  look  nice 
carrying    a   chunk    of    ice    through   the 
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rooms  with  your  best  clothes  on!  Frap- 
pay !  The  stuck-up  minx !  I  never  heard 
of  a  frappay  in  my  life.  The  red  lemonade 
in  the  bowl  here  is  all  frozen ;  you  can 
take  her  a  cup  of  that,  and  tell  her 
you  haven't  an  ax  to  chop  ice  with. 
The  upstart!'' 

Susan  fiercely  filled  the  glass  cup  with 
the  half-frozen  liquid,  and  Jack  took  it 
to  Miss  Vernon. 

"I  couldn't  break  the  ice,"  he  said.  **I 
hope  this  will  do." 

*'0h,  \h.tfrappe  is  excellent!"  said  Miss 
Vernon.  '^It's  raspberry,  too.  It  was  what 
Americans  call  ice-cream  I  wanted  ;  but  I 
was  so  long  abroad  that  I  usually  call  it  *  an 
ice,'  in  the  English  way.    Pardon  me!" 

Susan  and  the  waiter  entered  with  ice- 
cream and  cakes.  Jack  did  not  dare  to  touch 
the  generous  slab  of  Harlequin  cream  that 
was  put  on  his  plate,  crowned  with  a  slice 
of  angel  cake.  Mrs.  Redmond,  being  ultra- 
fashionable,  had  provided  her  guests  with 
forks  ;  and  Jack,  so  near  Miss  Vernon,  was 
afraid  to  use  his.  Baby  and  his  companion 
and  the  guests  against  the  wall  had  no 
such  scruples.  They  giggled  a  little,  but 
soon  put  the  forks  to  their  f^roper  use. 
Baby  emptied  his  plate  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

Jack  dropped  his  fork ;  and,  while  he 
stooped  for  it,  put  his  untouched  plate  on 
the  little  stand  near  the  arm  of  the  sofa. 
Baby  rapidly  put  his  empty  plate  in  place 
of  Jack's  ;  and  Jack,  to  his  surprise,  took 
it,  to  find  no  ice-cream  upon  it.  At  this 
moment  Susan  made  her  round  a  second 
time.    She  gave  Jack   a  look  of  disgust. 

**Do  you  want  the  gurl  to  think  you're 
starved  at  home?    I'm  ashamed  of  you." 

Baby  raised  his  eyes,  with  a  dove-like 
expression,  toward  Susan,  and  held  the 
full  plate  with  an  air  of  conscious  rectitude. 

' '  Why  are  you  not  eating  your  ice- 
cream?" asked  Susan. 

*' Thank  you!  We  had  such  a  good 
dinner  at  home  that  I've  no  appetite." 

Susan's  face  lighted  up. 


*' You're  a  well-mannered  boy,"  she 
whispered.  "But  you  must  taste  it — just 
for  manners." 

Baby  used  his  fork  diligently,  and 
Susan  had  no  chance  to  discover  that  he 
did  not  leave  even  a  small  bit  on  his 
plate  for  *' manners." 

Jack,  looking  at  his  empty  plate,  and 
remembering  Susan's  frown,  was  very 
unhappy.  He  was  still  more  unhappy 
when  he  heard  Mrs.  Redmond  say : 

*' Master  Chumleigh,  please  take  Miss 
Vernon  out  for  the  schottische. " 

Miss  Vernon  arose,  shook  out  her 
train,  and  laid  her  fan  and  other  belong- 
ings upon  the  sofa.  The  pianist  rumbled 
among  the  keys,  and  the  fiddler  screeched. 

"Don't  let  us  begin  yet,"  said  Miss 
Vernon.  "Let  somebody  else  start.  It's 
so  conspicuous!" 

Jack  stood  up,  but  his  feet  seemed 
glued  to  the  floor.  He  was  quite  willing 
to  wait.  But  the  lines  along  the  wall  did 
not  break ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Jack 
and  the  belle  of  the  evening.  Jack  wiped 
his  forehead  with  Miss  Vernon's  hand- 
kerchief, and  did.  not  notice  his  mistake. 
After  a  pause,  Mr.  Redmond  kindly 
opened  the  dance  with  Miss  McBride.  * 

"Baby,  Baby!"  whispered  Jack,  in 
agony,  "which  foot  do  I  start  oflf  with? 
I  forget." 

"I  dunno,"  said  Baby,  dangling  his 
own  feet  from  the  arm  of  the  sofa. 

"Both,"  giggled  Skinny  McMullen, 
who  was  near. 

"Wait  till  I  catch  you — "  whispered 
Jack.    But  he  could  say  no  more. 

"You  dance  the  Military,  of  course?'* 
said  Miss  Vernon,  taking  him  by  the  arm. 
"It  was  all  the  rage  when  I  was  at  school 
in  London  last  year.  Or,  if  you  like,  we" 
can  do  the  two-step.  The  Duke  of  York 
always  does  the  two-step;  it's  quite  the 
thing.  Now!" 

Jack's  feet  seemed  to  go  in  different 
directions.  The  lights  went  around  ;  the 
music  played  a  tune  he  seemed  to  know. 
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Ivaura  McCabe  and  Alice  Beutly  bumped 
against  him.  Baby  Maguire  and  Skinny 
McMullen  were  performing  a  schottische 
of  their  own  invention^  for  the  purpose 
of  treading  on  Miss  McBride^s  toes.  Phil 
Redmond  was  solemnly  dancing  with  a 
fat  little  girl  in  a  pink  frock.  Every  child 
in  the  place  was  capering  about  with  one 
object,  it  seemed  to  Jack — that  of  knock- 
ing his  teeth  down  his  throat.  Still,  he 
clung  to  Miss  Vernon  with  all  his  might. 
If  he  could  only  remember  what  foot  to 
start  with !  He  closed  his  eyes  and  tried 
to  think.  He  heard  Miss  Vernon  bang 
against  a  chair.  Then  his  foot  caught  in 
a  part  of  the  canvas  on  the  floor,  and  he 
fell  under  the  piano.  There  was  a  wild 
shout  of  laughter.  Miss  Vernon  smiled 
herself,  though  she  looked  tired  and 
flushed.  As  Jack  crawled  from  under 
the  piano,  with  his  hair  *'all  mussed  up,^* 
as  Baby  said,  there  was  another  shout 
Really,  as  Mrs.  Redmond  declared,  every- 
body seemed  to  be  having  a  very  good  time. 

*'I  am  sorry,  ma'am,"  Jack  said,  as  he 
stood  before  Miss  Vernon;  "but  I  don't 
dance  with  anybody  except  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  he  dances  so  different." 

'Miss  Vernon  looked  at  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  was  at  that  moment  cavorting  in  the 
Fejee  fashion  with  Bert  Dillon ;  and  she 
thought  it  was  diff*erent.  Certainly  the 
Duke  of  Yofrk  never  danced  that  way ! 

"I  hope  that  I  did  not  tread  on  your 
corns  too  much,"  said  Jack,  meekly. 

"I  have  no  corns,"  answered  Miss 
Vernon,  curtly.  ''They've  stopped  this 
dreadful  romp  at  -last.  I  suppose  you  did 
the  best  you  could." 

"Indeed  I  did,"  said  Jack,  who  had 
wiped  his  brow  with  his  own  hand- 
kerchief this  time.  "There's  jelly  and 
Charlotte-Russe  on  the  plates  Susan  is 
bringing  in.  Shall  I  get  you  some?" 
he  asked,  anxious  to  please  his  partner. 
"I  hope  I  didn't  hurt  you  much.  I  think 
I  trod  on  your  toe  twice, — but  perhaps  it 
was  somebody's  else  toe.   I  hope  it  wasn't 


yours.  I  hope  I  didn't  kick  you  that  time; 
I  didn't  mean  to.  But  Bert  Dillon  tried 
to  trip  me.  There  are  always  accidents, 
you  know,"  added  Jack,  thinking  of  his 
own   fall. 

"They  ought  to  have  a  surgeon  with 
bandages  and  arnica  at  these  dances," 
said  Miss  Vernon,  thinking  of  a  tear  or 
two  in  her  train. 

"Oh,  nobody  is  ever  very  much  hurt!" 
said  Jack. 

"They  always  manage  to  get  home, 
I  suppose,."  said  Miss  Vernon;  "still, 
ambulances  always  ought  to  be  ready  at 
ten  o'clock." 

Jack  did  not  understand  her,  so  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  stood  on  one  foot. 

"You  did  very  well  for  a  beginner," 
said  Miss  McBride,  passing.  "You  must 
try  again,  Jack.  Terpsichorean  exercise 
is  a  great  aid  to  grace." 

' '  Who  is  that  queer  old  lady  ? ' '  asked 
Miss  Vernon. 

"Queer  old  lady!"  echoed  Jack,  indig- 
nantly. "She's  our  teacher.  What  she 
doesn't  know  isn't  worth  knowing." 

"  She  doesn't  know  much  about  danc- 
ing," said  Miss  Vernon,  tartly;  "or  she 
wouldn't  have  told  you  that  you  did 
very  well." 

Jack  turned  red  and  white,  and  said 
nothing.  He  wished  he  could  sink  through 
the  floor. 

"Miss  McBride  may  not  know  the 
Dake  of  York,"  said  a  voice  quite  as 
tart,  from  behind  the  sofa;  "but  she 
wouldn't  say  a  rude  thing  like  that." 

"It  was  Laura  McCabe  who  spoke; 
and  Jack  vowed  that  he  would  never  call 
her  "red-headed"  again. 

Miss  Vernon  took  no  notice. 

"Please  bring  me  some  jelly,"  she 
said.  "No  Charlotte,  please.  It's  apt  to 
be  sour,  if  it  is  not  made  at  home." 

Jack  wandered  off"  as  one  dazed.  Baby 
remained  perched  on  the  arm  of  the  sofa. 
He  had  possessed  himself  of  a  plate  of 
jelly;  and  when  Jack  returned  with  Miss 
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Vernon's  supply  and  an  empty  plate  of 
his  own,  which,  in  his  excitement,  he 
had  forgotten  to  fill,  Baby  had  eaten  his 
share.  He  observed  the  glowing  heap  of 
lemon  jelly  on  Miss  Vernon's  plate,  and 
his  mouth  watered.  The  young  lady 
accepted  it  from  Jack,  bowing  her  head 
slightly  as  she  did  so.  At  this  moment 
some  of  her  lace  ruffles  caught  in  the 
woodwork  of  the  sofa,  and  she  turned 
away  her  head  to  adjust  them  with  her 
fight  hand,  while  she  held  the  plate  very 
temptingly  toward  Baby  with  her  left. 
Jack  stood  between  her  and  Baby,  dis- 
consolately holding  his  empty  plate,  and 
wondering  what  Susan  would  say  if  he 
asked  her  to  fill  it.  Baby  raised  the  flat 
silver  fork  and  gently  lifted  the  jelly, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  frill  of  cut  paper. 
He  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  his  dexter- 
ity, to  drop  it  upon  Jack's  extended  plate 
the  instant  before  Miss  Vernon  turned  her 
head.  Jack  was  too  much  astounded  to 
move.  Miss  Vernon  looked  at  her  own 
plate,  where  she  had  expected  to  see  the 
lucent  jelly  daintily  reposing,  and  then 
at  Jack's  plate.  She  gave  him  a  scornful 
look,  and  arose,  making  a  speech  which 
was  not  very  elegant  for  a  young  woman 
who  had  been  so  long  abroad. 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit,"  she  said, 
''of  associating  with  pigs." 

Baby,  undisturbed  by  the  dismay  pict- 
ured on  Jack's  face,  as  Miss  Vernon  turned 
her  back,  completed  his  work  and  moved 
the  jelly  to  his  own  plate.  Jack  was  help- 
less, staring  after  Miss  Vernon,  who  had 
sailed  up  to  Mrs.  Redmond,  when  Susan 
approached  the  sofa  with  a  silver  basket 
of  macaroons.  Everybody  else  was  busy 
with  the  jelly.  Susan  cast  a  severe  glance 
at  Jack. 

"It's  disgracing  us  you  are,"  she  said, 
looking  at  his  plate,  "with  your  goraman- 
dizing!  And  here's  this  poor,  dear  child 
eating  nothing  at  all,  just  for  the  sake 
of  manners." 

"  I  always  try  to  do  what  you  tell  me. 


Susan,"  said  Baby,  sweetly.  "If  you  don't 
want  me  to  eat  all  of  this,  I  won't." 

"Eat  it  and  welcome,  child!"  said 
Susan,  heartily.  "  Eat  it  by  all  means, 
but  leave  a  tiny  bit  for  manners.  Don*t 
be  greedy  like  your  cousin  here.  I  don't 
know  what's  come  over  you.  Master  Jack." 
Jack  looked  down  at  his  plate.  Adver- 
sity had  suddenly  come  upon  him. 

Baby  edged  away.  He  finished  the  jelly 
without  a  qualm  of  conscience.  And  as 
he  took  the  plate  into  the  other  room,  he 
heard  a  peculiar  whistle.  There  was  no 
mistaking  it — it  was  Faky  Dillon's  call. 
It  was  prolonged,  with  a  trill  at  the  end. 
Baby  had  heard  it  many  a  night  when  he 
sat  over  his  books,  and  crept  out  for  a 
word  or  two  with  Faky.  It  was  plain 
that  he  had  discovered  the  ice-cream 
cans,  and  he  was  probably  whistling  to 
a  friend. 

Baby  felt  that  duty  called  him.  He 
made  his  way  through  the  kitchen,  where 
the  waiter  and  several  other  persons 
were  busy,  and  went  out  to  the  yard.  It 
was  very  dark,  but  Baby  could  see  two 
stooping  forms. 

"Cheese  it!"  whispered  Faky  Dillon's 
voice,  and  the  two  figures  withdrew  under 
the  shadow  of  the  shed. 

"It's  only  me,"  said  Baby. 

There  was  an  "Oh!"  expressive  of 
relief,  and  Bob  Bently  and  Faky  came  out 
of  the  shadow.  Baby,  whose  eyes  were 
now  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  saw  the 
four  ice- cream  cans  distinctly. 

"Is  there  much  left?"  Baby  asked, 
anxiously. 

"Oceans  of  strawberry,"  Faky  replied, 
"but  not  much  vanilla.  Bob's  got  the 
chocolate,  and  I'm  sticking  to  strawberry. 
You  had  better  take  the  vanilla.  We've 
been  here  about  half  an  hour;  we  thought 
the  waiter  would  never  bring  the  cans  out 
of  the. kitchen.  You  might  have  brought 
us  a  piece  of  cake." 

"It's  all  gone,"  said  Baby.  "Angel 
cake." 
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*'Well,  you'll  have  to  scoop  out  the 
vanilla  cream  with  your  fist.  This  isn't 
a  silver-spoon  party.  You  take  what  you 
get,  and  be  thankful." 

Bob  and  Faky  plunged  their  hands  into 
their  favorite  cans,  and  Baby  rolled  up 
his  sleeve  and  tried  both  the  cans  of  lemon 
and  vanilla.  The  latter  was  not  satisfac- 
tory; but  the  other  can  turned  out  to  be, 
as  he  called  it  to  himself,  a  bonanza.  He 
was  silent  until  his  right  hand  and  the 
roof  of  his  mouth  were  nearly  frozen.  He 
began  to  think  that  he  might  be  missing 
something  better  inside  the  house.  He 
had  just  put  down  his  sleeve  when  Susan 
and  the  waiter  came  from  the  house.  The 
three  boys  slipped  under  the  shed. 

*'Shusan,"  said  the  waiter,* 'is  it  straw- 
berry you  want?" 

** Don't  Shusan  me!"  said  that  young 
woman,  sharply.  ''My  name  is  Miss 
McCahy  to  the  likes  of  you.  Bring  in  as 
much  strawberry  and  vanilla  as  will  fill 
ten  plates,  and  be  quick  about  it." 

The  waiter  obeyed  meekly,  and  Susan 
went  in.  The  boys  watched  him  as  he 
inserted  a  long  tin  spoon  into  the  cans. 
Faky  giggled  a  little  as  he  heard  it  clatter 
against  the  tin.  Bob  took  alarm  at  that 
sound,  and  jumped  for  the  fence.  Faky 
followed  him.  The  waiter,  armed  with 
the  long  spoon,  was  on  their  track.  Baby 
fled  into  the  house.  The  waiter  clung  to 
the  high  fence  with  both  hands  ;  and, 
looking  over  it,  saw  the  boys  running. 
They  had  to  pass  a  street-lamp  near  the 
back  of  the  Redmond  house,  and  the 
waiter  caught  sight  of  Bob  Bently  as  he 
passed  under  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

Miss  Vernon  went  away  with  her  maid, 
not  deigning  to  say  good-bye  to  Jack ; 
and  then  the  fun  became  fast  and  furious. 
In  the  middle  of  a  great  game  of  blind- 
man's- buflf,  a  loud  wail  was  heard.  It 
came  from  Baby  Maguire,  who  had  curled 
himself  on  the  sofa. 

"Poor  darling!"  Miss  McBride  said; 
"he  misses  his  little  companion,  Tancred 


Flavins  Dillon.  He  has  such  a  tender 
heart!" 

"I've  got  a  pain!"  moaned  Baby. 
"Oh,  take  me  home^ — take  me  home!" 

"You  must  take  him  home,  Jack," 
Susan  said;    "take  him  home  at  once." 

"I  won't,"  said  Jack.  "I've  just  begun 
to  have  some  fun.  He  has  eaten  too 
much, — that's  all! " 

' '  You  cruel  monster  ! ' '  cried  Susan, 
threatening  Jack  with  a  handful  of  forks. 
"You  cruel  monster!  Yoti  talk  about 
eating,  when  you  know  Baby  hadn't  a 
particle  of  appetite." 

"It's  my  heart!"  wailed  Baby.  "My 
nerves  is  all  gone.  Oh,  I  have  got  a  pain ! 
Oh-h-h-h!" 

' '  Take  him  home  at  once ! ' '  said  Susan. 

And  Jack,  with  grief  and  indignation 
in  his  heart,  led  Baby  Maguire  homeward. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Chair  with  a  History. 


The  coronation  chair  in  which  the 
monarchs  of  Great  Britain  sit  to  be 
crowned  has  a  wonderful  history.  Its 
appearance  is  common  enough — it  being 
to  the  outward  eye  just  a  simply  made  old 
oak  chair,  and  nothing  else ;  but  its  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  the  sovereigns  of  England 
have  occupied  it  at  their  coronation.  It  is 
black  with  age  and  almost  as  hard  as  iron. 

Strange  as  the  history  of  this  quaint 
old.  chair  may  be,  that  of  the  stone  which 
forms  the  seat  is  even  more  remarkable. 
This  is  a  piece  of  rough  sandstone,  and  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  identical  stone 
upon  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  rested  his 
head  during  his  famous  dream.  One  may 
be  loath  to  believe  this ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  stone  was  the  coronation  seat  of  the 
early  kings  and  queens  of  Scotland  before 
it  was  adorned  for  the  use  of  the  English 
Tudors  and  Stuarts,  is  an  indisputable  fact. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED^St  Luke,  t.  48. 
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Beside  a  Death-Bed. 


0  LONG-TRIED  one,  depart 
To  the  heaven  which  awaits  thee ! 
And  if  some  error  unatoned  belates  thee, 
The  fault  shall  not  be  mine. 

For  as  thou  goest  forth, 
Scarce  shall  thy  last  breath  heart-benumbed 

have  left  me, 
Till  I  besiege  the  Love  that  has  bereft  me, 

The  Love  which  is  Divine. 

O  patient  one,  depart! 
And  my  prayers  shall  hasten  after; 
For  me  no  idle  thoughts,  no  joy,  no  laughter, 

No  rest  from  tears,  alas ! 

Until  thy  gentle,  faithful  spirit,  shriven. 
By  thy  Lord  welcomed,  through  His  Cross 

forgiven, 
Timid,  as  was  thy  wont,  yet  radiant,  into 
heaven. 
My  soul  shall  feel  thee  pass. 


The  New  Catholic  Poet. 

ATCHERS  of  the  poetical 
firmament  were  startled  not 
long  since  by  the  swimming 
into  their  ken  of  a  new  star 
of  poesy,  which,  though  shining  with  vari- 
able brilliancy,  literary  experts  pronounce 
of  the  first  magnitude.  The  new  poet,  Mr. 
Francis  Thompson,  hitherto  printing  his 


work  in  an  * '  inconspicuous  English  maga- 
zine,'* Merry  E^tgland^  in  a  volume  mod- 
estly entitled  *' Poems,"  now  for  the  first 
time  addresses  the  whole  English-speaking 
world.  The  remarkable  work  revealed  by 
this  volume  provoked  curiosity  in  regard 
to  the  writer,  and  the  public  soon  learned 
that  the  new  poet  had  repeated  the 
experiences  of  most  men  of  genius  who 
have  scaled  the  heights  of  Parnassus. 

His  father  planned  for  Francis  a  medical 
career;  but  Nature  made  him  a  poet;  and 
in  the  contest  with  her,  parental  authority 
played  a  losing  game.  His  passionate 
devotion  to  literature  cost  him  home  and  a 
father's  favor ;  and  for  years,  we  are  told, 
privation,  poverty,  and  suffering  were  his 
constant  companions.  A  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel,  and  from  want  and  obscurity  he 
has  risen  to  the  poetic  ranks ;  the  friendly 
encouragement  and  faith  in  his  abilities 
shown  him  by  the  editor  of  Merry  Eng- 
land figuring  in  large  measure  to  bring 
about  this  happy  result. 

But  has  Mr.  Thompson  presented  creden- 
tials really  entitling  him  to  a  place  among 
the  elect  of  poesy?  The  slender  volume 
which  he  offers  to  the  public  is  an  invi- 
tation to  "take  and  read,"  and  satisfy 
ourselves  as  to  the  justice  of  his  claims. 
He  has  been  called  a  nineteenth-century 
Crashaw,  and  with  good  reason  ;  for  even 
a  cursory  glance  at  his  work  reveal^he 
quaint  phrasing,  conceits  of  sty] 
as  the  warmth  of  expression,  ch/^^eristi( 
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of  that  poet.  All  this,  to  one  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  language  and  graces  of 
Tennyson,  is  in  marked,  and  at  times  not 
wholly  agreeable,  contrast.  The  warmest 
admirer  of  the  new  poetical  aspirant  could 
not  be  blind  to  his  defects  of  style  ;  they 
are  conspicuous  on  almost  every  page. 
Prominent  among  them  is  his  fondness 
for  archaic  words,  as,  for  instance,  *'  tdtty, '  * 
*'lowlihead,"  ^'justle,"  '^cockshut,"  and 
the  rest,  all  plainly  used  with  malice  afore- 
thought. Then,  too,  Mr.  Thompson  has 
set  up  a  private  mint,  where,  out  of  Latin 
bullion,  he  coins  words  without  let  or 
hinderance.  The  new  coinage  does  not 
bear  the  official  stamp  required  to  make 
it  pass  current  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
hence  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  literary 
inspectors.  Obscurities  are  present  also,  re- 
sulting from  violent  ellipses,  which,  joined 
to  a  certain  mysticism,  make  it  at  times 
difficult  to  grasp  the  author's   meaning. 

But  it  is  more  agreeable  by  far  to  call 
attention  to  the  manifold  beauties  of  these 
poems,  and  their  passionate  warmth  of 
expression.  These  are  no  swallow  flights 
of  song,  but  a  bold  soaring  toward  the 
empyrean  of  poesy.  To  be  sure,  the  writer 
ofiends  seriously  at  times;  but  in  the  next 
line  he  makes  noble  atonement ;  for  then 
he  wraps  great  thoughts  in  the  splendid 
-drapery  of  burning  words. 

The  dedication  to  Wilfrid  and  Alice 
Meynell  is  in  the  form  of  a  lyric,  quaint 
<but  musical : 

If  the  rose  in  meek  duty- 
May  dedicate  humbly 
To  her  grower  the  beauty 

"Wherewith  she  is  comely ; 
If  the  mine  to  the  miner 

The  jewels  that  pined  in  it, 
Earth  to  diviner 

The  springs  he  divined  in  it ; 
To  the  grapes  the  wine-pitcher 

Their  j  nice  that  was  crushed  in  it, 
Viol  to  its  witcher 

The  music  lay  hushed  in  it ; 
If  the  lips  may  pay  Gladness 

In  laughters  she  wakened, 
And  the  heart  to  its  sadness 

Weeping  unslakened ; 
If  the  hid  and  sealed  coflFer 


Whose  having  not  his  is, 
To  the  loose rs  may  proffer 

Their  finding — here  this  is ; 
Their  lives  if  all  livers 

To  the  lyife  of  all  living. 
To  you,  O  dear  givers ! 

I  give  your  own  giving. 

The  poems  occupying  the  first  part  of 
the  volume  are  addressed  to  the  lady  who 
recognized  his  genius  and  befriended  him 
in  time  of  need.  For  this  lady,  to  whom 
he  looks  up  as  to  something  little  less  than 
a  seraph,  he  sings  an  admiration  as  chaste 
as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow.  The  following 
lines  from  the  opening  poem,  *'  Before 
Her  Portrait  in  Youth,  ^'  gives  the  keynote 
to  this  admiration : 

As  lovers  banished  from  their  lady's  face, 

And  hopeless  of  her  grace, 
Fashion  a  ghostly  sweetness  in  its  place, 

Fondly  adore 
Some  stealth-won  cast  attire  she  wore — 

A  kerchief  or  a  glove ; 

And  at  the  lover's  beck 
Into  the  glove  there  fleets  the  hand ; 
Or  at  impetuous  command 
Up  from  the  kerchief  floats  the  virgin  neck : 
So  I,  in  very  lowlihead  of  love — 

Too  shyly  reverencing 
To  let  one  thought's  light  footfall  smooth 
Tread  near  the  living,  consecrated  thing, — 

Treasure  me  thy  cast  youth. 


As  gale  to  gale  drifts  breath 

Of  blossoms'  death. 
So,  dropping  down  the  years  from  hour  to  hour, 
This  dead  youth's  scent  is  wafted  me  to-day  ; 
I  sit,  and  from  the  fragrance  dream  the  flower. 

To  this,  the  all  of  love  the  stars  allow  me, 

I  dedicate  and  vow  me. 

I  reach  back  through  the  days 
A  trothed  hand  to  the  dead  the  last  trump  shall 
not  raise. 

In  this  poem  occurs  the  line, 

From  those  eternal  sorrows  of  thy  pictured  eyes; 
which  suggests  Tennyson* s 

The  starlike  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes. 

In  the  poem  ' '  To  a  '  Poet  Breaking 
Silence,"  admiration,  thought,  and  sym- 
bolism, clothed  in  well -chosen  words, 
move  along  the  channel  of  rhyming 
couplets,  with  a  musical  flow,  of  which  the 
following  lines  afford  a  fair  sample  : 
Ah !  let  the  sweet  birds  of  the  Lord 
With  earth's  waters  make  accord  : 
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Teach  how  the  crucifix  may  be 
Carven  from  the  laurel-tree, 

The  Muses'  sacred  grove  be  wet 
With  the  red  dew  of  Olivet, 
And  Sappho  lay  her  burning  brows 
In  white  Cecilia's  lap  of  snows. 

**Manus  Animam  Pinxit"  is  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  lady  who  holds  dominion 
over  him  to  be  true  and  noble ;  since  if 
she  prove  less  than  his  ideal,  the  knowl- 
edge would  be  fatal  to  him.  A  few  lines 
may  be  quoted : 

Like  to  a  wind  sown  sapling  grow  I  from 
The  clift.  Sweet,  of  your  skyward-jetting  soul ; 

But,  ah !  if  you,  my  Summer,  should  grow  waste, 
,  With  grieving  skies  o'ercast. 

For  such  migration  my  poor  wing  was  strong 
But  once ;  it  has  no  power  to  fare  again 
Forth  o'er  the  heads  of  men. 

"A  Carrier-Song*'  is  evidently  modelled 
upon  Scott's  lyric  beginning, 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest 
Whom  the  fates  sever  ? . . . 

But  this  lyric  lacks  the  minor  tones  of 
Sir  Walter's  composition,  and  is  gay  and 
bright  with  quaint  turns  of  expression. 
Here  is  a  stanza: 

Whereso  your  angel  is 

My  angel  goeth, 
I  am  left  guardianless, 

Paradise  knoweth ! 
I  have  no  Heaven  left 

To  weep  my  wrongs  to. 
Heaven,  when  you  went  from  us, 
Went  with  my  songs  too. 
Seraphim, 
Her  to  hymn, 
Might  leave  their  portals, 
And  at  my  feet  learn 
The  harping  of  mortals. 

In  strange  contrast  to  this,  the  stanzas 
*'To  the  Dead  Cardinal  of  Westminster'* 
are  unusual  in  metre,  subtle  in  thought, 
and  sombre  and  sad  in  expression : 

As  sap  foretastes  the  spring, 
As  earth  ere  blossoming 
Thrills 
With  far  daflfodils, 

And  feels  her  breast  turn  sweet 
With  the  unconceivM  wheat ; 
So  doth 
My  flesh  foreloathe 

The  abhorred  spring  of  Dis. 


In  *'A  Corymbus  for  Autumn"  there 
is  a  certain  abandon^  an  elation  of  spirit 
hard  to  be  described.  It  throbs  and  glows 
with  poetic  feeling,  though  marred  by  the 
omnipresent  Latin  polysyllables.  The  poet, 
seemingly  intoxicated  with  joy,  gives  his 
muse  free  rein;  becoming,  in  consequence, 
somewhat  obscure,  with  his  thronging 
fancies  and  splendid  imagery.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  seem  to  us  peculiarly 
beautiful: 

Hearken  my  chant,  'tis 
As  a  Bacchante's, 
A  grape-spurt,  a  vine-splash,  a  tossed  tress,  flowa 
vaunt  'tis ! 

Suffer  my  singing, 
Gypsy  of  Seasons,  ere  thou  go  winging ; 


Far  other  saw  we,  other  indeed, 

The  crescent  moon,  in  the  May- days  dead, 
Fly  up  with  its  slender  white  wings  spread 

Out  of  its  nest  in  the  sea's  waved  mead ! 


Day's  dying  dragon  lies  drooping  his  crest. 
Panting  red  pants  into  the  west ; 
Or  a  butterfly  sunset  claps  its  wings 

With  flitter  alit  on  the  swinging  blossom — 
The  gusty  blossom,  that  tosses  and  swings. 

Of  the  sea  with  its  blown  and  ruffled  bosom. 

The  fine  imagery  of  the  following  can 
hardly  be  surpassed : 

The  calm  hour  strikes  on  yon  golden  gong, 
In  tones  of  floating  and  mellow  light 
A  spreading  summons  to  even-song. 
See  how  there 
The  cowled  night 
Kneels  on  the  eastern  sanctuary  stair. 
What  is  this  feel  of  incense  everywhere  ? 
Clings  it  round  folds  of  the  blanch-amiced  clouds, 
Upwafted  by  the  solemn  thurifer. 
The  mighty  spirit  unknown. 
That  swingeth  the  slow  earth  before  the  embannered 
Throne? 

The  rising  moon,  our  poet  tells  us,  comes- 
In  vesture  unimagined  fair; 

and 

As  if  she  had  trodden  the  stars  in  press, 
Till  the  gold  wine  spurted  over  her  dress — 
Till  the  gold  wine  gushed  out  round  her  feet, 

Spouted  over  her  stain  M  wear. 
And  bubbled  in  golden  froth  at  her  feet. 

In  the  ode  '*The  Hound  of  Heaven'^ 
we  see  the  poet  at  his  best;  and  his  best  is^ 
to  my  thinking,  great.  The  soul  pursued 
by  divine  grace  is  the  theme, — a  theme 
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treated  with  mingled  dignity  and  pathos, 
high  thought,  and — save  for  a  cropping  out 
here  and  there  of  his  pet  defects — an  ex- 
pression lofty  and  noble.  The  ode  begins : 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days ; 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the  years ; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 

Of  my  own  mind ;   and  in  the  mist  of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running  laughter. 

Betrayed  by  men,  the  soul  turns  for 
consolation  to  little  children;  but  here, 
too,  it  is  disappointed : 

I  sought  no  more  that,  after  which  I  strayed, 

In  face  of  man  or  maid ; 
But  still  within  the  little  children's  eyes 
Seems  something,  something  that  replies ; 
They  at  least  are  for  me,  surely  for  me ! 
I  turned  me  to  them  very  wistfully. 
But  just  as  their  young  eyes  grew  sudden  fair 

With  dawning  answers  there, 
Their  angel  plucked  them  from  me  by  the  hair. 

Seeking  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
life  and  death,  he  says : 

I  dimly  guess  what  Time  in  mists  confounds, 
Yet  ever  and  anon  a  trumpet  sounds 
From  the  hid  battlements  of  eternity  ; 
Those  shaken  mists  a  space  unsettle,  then 
Round  the  half-glimpsed  turrets  slowly  wash  again; 

But  not  ere  him  who  summoneth 

I  first  have  seen,  enwound 
With  glooming  robes  purpureal,  cypress-crowned. 

While  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  obtrude 
his  Catholicity  upon  his  readers,  its 
influence  is  everywhere  felt,  and  furnishes 
the  theme  for  his  loftiest  flights.  In  the 
last  stanza,  the  sweetness,  pity,  and 
infinite  love  of  God  find  simple  but  noble 
expression : 

"  Strange,  piteous,  futile  thing  ! 
Wherefore  should  any  set  thee  love  apart  ? 
Seeing  none  but  I  makes  much  of  naught"    (He 

said ), 
''And  human  love  needs  human  meriting; 

How  hast  thou  merited — 
Of  all  man's  clotted  clay  the  dingiest  clot  ? 

Alack,  thou  knowest  not 
How  little  worthy  of  any  love  thou  art ! 
Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee, 

Save  Me,  save  only  Me? 
All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  take 

Not  for  thy  harms. 
But  just  that  thou  mightst  seek  it  in  My  arms. 

All  which  thy  child's  mistake 
Fancies  as  lost,  I  have  stored  for  thee  at  home  ; 

Rise,  clasp  My  hand  and  come  ! " 


As  regards  the  *' Poems  on  Children,** 
which  form  the  third  part  of  the  book, 
they  lack  the  simplicity  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  such  verse  ;  though  even  in 
these  there  are  poetic  flashes,  like  lightning 
in  a  summer  cloud. 

Should  the  criticisms  of  the  press  pene- 
trate to  the  monastery  in  Wales,  where 
for  a  time  the  poet  has  taken  up  his 
abode,  we  doubt  that  they  will  disturb 
his  mental  serenity.  He  can  afford  to 
cultivate  calmness,  to  whom  the  severest 
critics  concede  **  fervor,  a  certain  lyrical 
glow,  magnificence,,  abundant  fancy,  and 
his  measure  of  swift  imagination."  Un- 
questionably, Francis  Thompson  has  won 
for  himself  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Bkryi.. 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FI,0RA   HAINBS    I,0UGHEAD,  AUTHOR  OP   "  THS 

MAN  WHO  WAS  GUII,TY,"  **THS  ABANDONED 

CI, AIM,"   ^C. 


XXI.  —  **Who  are  this  Mr.  Seymour 
AND  THE  Rest?" 

FOR  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
events  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back 
about  three  weeks,  and  to  take  a  trip 
across  the  continent. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15  th  of  March 
David  Duncan,  capitalist  and  stockbroker, 

doing  business  at Wall  Street,  New 

York,  sat  puzzling  over  a  letter  of  extrav- 
agant length,  written  in  a  running,  girlish 
hand,  dear  and  familiar  to  his  eyes,  and 
which  read  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  March  9, 18 — . 

Dear  Old  Papa: — You  reproach  me 
with  not  telling  you  enough  of  the 
details  of  my  daily  life,  but  you  truly 
would  forgive  me  if  you  could  see  how 
very  busy  I  am  all  the  time.  I  think 
there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
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this  Western  city  that  stimulates  one  to 
activity.  Everybody  I  meet  seems  to  be 
full  of  plans  and  absorbed  in  work  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  happy  in  doing  it.  I  don't 
think  I  can  ever  again  be  the  careless, 
indolent  girl  I  used  to  be ;  and  I  am 
going  to  make  you  some  muffins  when  I 
come  home,  papa  dear,  that  will  make 
your  eyes  open  wide. 

The  papers  here  told  us  all  about  that 
shameful  deal  in  L^ackawanna  stock.  What 
a  mean,  mean  man  that  Mr.  Simpson  is 
to  play  such  a  trick  on  one  of  his  own 
friends!  But  I  am  glad  you  paid  him 
back  on  the  Brie. 

Papa,  I  can  make  a  better  dish  of  pilaf 
than  Frangois ;  and  I  know  now  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  bread  that  time  Nora 
scoured  the  city  to  find  some  yeast  that 
would  *rise.'  She  let  the  yeast  stand  on 
the  range  to  warm ;  and  the  yeast  germs 
settled  to  the  bottom,  and  were  scalded 
and  killed.  You  need  never  worry  any 
more  about  changing  and  breaking  in 
new  servants,  for  I  have  learned  enough 
to  keep  us  all  from  starving;  and  if  it 
should  become  necessary,  I  assure  you  I 
can  go  into  the  kitchen  and  prepare  the 
food  myself.  You  know  I  always  loved  to 
cook;  and  I  don't  doubt  I  should  have 
distinguished  myself  in  that  line  long  ago, 
if  Diana  hadn't  kept  me  in  her  society 
shackles,  and  insisted  it  was  a  vulgar 
tendency,  that  must  be  eradicated.  But 
you  remember  that  time  we  were  camping 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  Fran9ois  burned 
his  hand,  and  that  venison  steak  I  did  to 
such  a  beautiful  turn? .  . .  Don't  be  amazed 
at  my  new  accomplishment.  Cooking 
schools  are  all  the  rage  now. 

Father  mine,  I  want  to  have  a  good, 
long  talk  with  you  when  I  come  back,  and 
you  may  prepare  to  be  astonished  at  what 
I  shall  propose.  There  is  so  much  I  want 
to  do.  You  do  not  know  how  small  and 
inferior  I  have  grown  to  feel,  or  how 
deficient  my  education  seems  in  all  that  is 
practical  or  really  useful.  There  are  people. 


whose  station  in  life  I  have  been  taught 
to  consider  beneath  my  own,  who  are  so 
much  my  superiors  in  every  way,  that  it 
shames  and  distresses  me  to  think  how 
poorly  I  have  used  my  opportunities.  I 
wish  you  could  know  a  young  artist,  Vesta 
Mathieu,who  lives  alone  with  her  mother; 
poor  as  church  mice  both  of  them,  yet 
with  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
high  purpose  about  them  ;  while  the  girl, 
a  true  lady,  drudges  away  at  her  easel  from 
morning  to  night.  And  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  others — people  of  the  truest 
refinement,  many  of  them  owning  abili- 
ties above  the  common, — ^living  in  back 
chambers  and  attics,  content  to  do  without 
many  comforts  and  every  luxury  if  only 
they  may  do  the  work  they  love.  I  never 
before  realized  the  worth  of  the  advantages 
you  have  given  me,  nor  what  a  shame  it  is 
for  fashionable  girls  to  waste  them  so. 
And  I  can  never  be  content  to  go  back  to 
my  old,  purposeless  life. 

Don't  be  alarmed,  father  dear:  I  have 
no  ambition  to  step  out  of  the  domestic 
circle,  or  to  lead  a  professional  life; 
although  I  assure  you  that  some  of  the 
women  who  do  are  just  as  lovely  and 
ladylike  as  any  in  our  'set.'  But  I  do 
want  to  reach  an  honest,  thorough  culture; 
and  to  do  something  really  worth  while, 
if  it  is  only  to  mend  your  precious  socks 
or  to  feed  the  children,  the  hungry  little 
children,  living  up  blind  alleys. 

I  have,  somehow,  come  to  realize  more 
of  the  sorrow  and  privation  and  trouble 
that  exist  in  the  world  about  us,  since 
I  came  to  San  Francisco.  Do  you  know 
that  respectable,  very  respectable  people 
sometimes  get  into  such  horrible  financial 
straits  that  they  are  obliged  to  eat  their 
bread  without  butter?  Butter  does  reach 
such  a  frightfully  high  price  here  early 
in  the  winter.  What  is  the  price  of  butter 
now  in  New  York? 

I  see  Olive  and  Cliffe  Dalrymple  fre- 
quently. Sometimes  we  go  to  the  theatre  ; 
and  a  friend  of  Clifie's,  a  Mr.  Seymour,  a 
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journalist,  goes  with  us.  I  wish  you  knew 
him,  father.  He  has  a  look  on  his  face 
that  reminds  me  of  brother  Willie ; . .  . 
and  I  like  to  think  that  if  Willie  had 
lived  he  would  have  made  just  such  a 
man,  so  brave,  so  unselfish,  so  noble- 
hearted,  and  so  honorable. 

There  is  another  thing  I  have  been 
wanting  to  speak  about.  I  wish  you  would 
all  give  up  that  silly  notion  about  Cliffe 
Dalrymple  and  me.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  Cliffe  than  I  ever  dreamed  before. 
I  used  to  feel  a  sort  of  affectionate  con- 
tempt for  him,  whereas  now  I  am  beginning 
to  look  upon  him  with  genuine  respect. 
But  if  he  were  the  only  man  in  the  world, 
I  would  not  marry  him.  I  want  only  to  be 
your  faithful  little  daughter  and  comrade, 
and  to  never,  never  leave  you  again  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Give  my  love  to  Diana,  and  tell  her  it 
worries  me  to  think  how  she  spends  half 
her  life  (perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  now  I 
am  away)  fussing  over  the  Hottentots, 
when  there  is  suffering  and  destitution  all 
around  her,  among  people  of  her  own  race. 
Your  loving  daughter, 

Janet  Duncan. 
The  stockbroker  read  and  re-read  this 
letter,  with  an  expression  of  helpless 
bewilderment.  He  finally  put  it  back  in 
its  envelope,  and  started  up  with  an  air 
of  decision. 

*'I  must  see  Diana,**  he  said. 
A  day  or  so  later  the  following  letter 
sped  on  its  way  to  San  Francisco: 

Nkw  York,  March  i6,  i8 — . 
My  dear  Mrs.  Morgan  :  —  Father 
received  a  long  letter  from  Janet  yesterday, 
which  has  really  worried  me ;  and  I  have 
concluded  to  write  you  myself,  as  an  old 
and  trusted  friend,  and  make  a  clean 
breast  of  my  perplexities. 

When  it  was  arranged  that  Janet  should 
spend  the  winter  in  California,  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  we  felt  perfectly  safe 
in  trusting  her  to  the  escort  of  such  nice, 
well-bred  young  people  as  the  Dalrymples, 


as  well  as  in  placing  her  under  your  good, 
conservative  influences.  But  I  am  afraid  ^ 
she  has  been  disregarding  your  wishes, 
and  pursuing  chance  acquaintances  with 
some  very  peculiar  people.  She  seems^ 
to  have  become  possessed  of  the  most 
quixotic  views  for  a  young  girl  of  her 
class  to  entertain,  and  to  be  distressing 
herself  with  reflections  that  need  never 
disturb  her  young  mind. 

Father  laughs  good-naturedly  over  this^ 
and  seems  half  inclined  to  sustain  her  in 
her  novel  interests  and  ambitions.  But 
ever  since  our  mother  died,  in  Janet's 
babyhood,  I  have  felt  a  maternal  respon- 
sibility regarding  my  little  sister,  and  da 
not  feel  that  I  can  permit  her  to  imbibe 
such  radical  notions  without  at  least  a 
protest.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  all  due  ta 
these  queer  people  with  whom  she  has 
somehow  become  acquainted. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  special 
favor.  In  a  letter  to  father,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Janet  raved  over  a  picture  of  a  wood- 
land scene  that  a  young  girl,  an  artist, 
had  just  painted.  It  seems  that  she  is 
poor,  and  the  child  grieves  because  she 
does  not  find  the  recognition  she  (Janet) 
fancies  she  deserves.  I  don't  really  think 
Janet  is  a  competent  judge;  but  I  wish 
you  would  purchase  the  picture  in  your 
name,  without  Janet's  knowledge,  and 
send  it  on  to  me,  that  I  may  have  it  hung 
in  the  child's  boudoir  as  a  surprise  to  her 
when  she  comes  home.  I  enclose  a  check 
for  a  thousand  dollars.  Pay  the  artist 
whatever  she  asks.  I  can  never  bear  to 
haggle  over  a  work  of  art.  I  don't  care 
much  for  such  people  personally ;  but 
it  always  seems  as  if  they  put  so  much 
thought  and  study  into  their  work,  and 
probably  build  such  hopes  upon  all  their 
creations,  be  they  good  or  bad,  that  to 
discuss  the  price  would  be  like  bargaining 
for  a  bit  of  the  sky.  If  you  have  anything 
left,  turn  it  over  to  Janet ;  and  tell  her 
to  distribute  a  sufficient  number  of  butter 
firkins    among    those    poor  people    wha 
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liave  no  butter  on  their  bread,  to  relieve 
their  wants  for  this  season,  and  then  to 
discharge  her  mind  of  any  further  respon- 
sibility concerning  them.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  jlf  the  poor  child's  charity 
began  with  herself;  for  she  was  seized  with 
some  ridiculous  notion  of  economy  before 
she  went  away,  and  would  not  let  father 
give  her  but  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to 
spend.  And  she  has  not  sent  for  any  more 
since.  You  and  I  know  how  far  that  will  go 
toward  paying  a  young  lady's  expenses, 
especially  when  leading  the  gay  life  I 
■know  she  has  led  this  winter. 

Your  devoted  friend, 

Diana  Somers. 

P.  S. — One  clause  in  Janet's  letter 
"has  troubled  me  more  than  I  can  tell ; 
although  father,  dear  old  innocent,  does 
not  see  anything  suspicious  in  it.  You 
and  I  know  that  when  a  girl  begins  to 
talk  of  never  marrying,  and  of  spending 
all  her  life  in  solitary  spinsterhood  and 
<iaughterly  devotion,  she  is  on  the  very 
brink  of  matrimony.  And  if  it  is  not 
Cliffe  Dalrymple,  who  is  it?  Who  are 
ihis  Mr.  Seymour  and  the  rest? 

XXII. — An  Embarrassing  Dktaii,. 

"Well,  old  fellow,  pretty  rough  sell  on 
us,  wasn't  it?" 

Tom  Seymour  was  on  his  way  to  tie 
office,  the  next  day  after  the  benefit, 
when  the  Major  accosted  him.  Seymour, 
absently  pondering  the  occurrences  of  the 
night  before,  was  in  anything  but  a  happy 
mood.  He  looked  inquiringly  at  the  Major. 

"About  the  Dalrymples.  Of  course 
you've  heard?  Son  and  daughter  of  old 
Dilrymple,  the  rich  shipbroker  of  New 
York.  And  Miss  Duncan's  father  is 
David  Duncan  the  capitalist,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Wall  Street.  Got  this  thing  up 
for  a  lark  while  the  old  folks  were  off 
to  Europe,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
^ueer,  isn't  it,  that  none  of  us  dropped 
on  it  before?" 

"Very." 


Seymour's  head  was  in  a  whirl,  and 
something  gripped  tightly  at  his  heart. 
All  the  modest  air  castles  that  he  had 
been  rearing  for  the  past  few  weeks 
toppled  down  about  his  head,  crushing 
him  beneath  the  ruins.  Hope  and  happi- 
ness took  their  leave  of  him  in  that 
moment.  He  looked  about  for  some 
excuse  to  dodge  down  a  side  street  and 
shake  ofi"  his  companion;  but  the  Major, 
who  was  extremely  companionable  him- 
self, and  who  could  not  conceive  how  any 
man  in  his  sober  senses  and  not  at  work 
could  prefer  to  be  alone,  was  not  easily 
discouraged. 

"And  we  mistook  them  for  decayed 
gentility  —  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Not  much  decay 
about  Dalrymple  the  shipbrcker  is  there? 
There  was  a  high  time  at  the  Cave  last 
night  when  the  murder  came  out,  Sey- 
mour. You  should  have  been  there, 
instead  of  working  like  a  horse  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Dalrymple  and 
his  sister  didn't  come  back :  registered  at 
the  Palace  last  night.  Between  you  and 
me,  I'm  glad  the  young  fellow  didn't  turn 
up ;  for  upon  my  word  I  believe  some 
of  the  fellows  might  have  lynched  him. 
Gastonberry  was  furious.  Swore  like  a 
pirate,  and  hissed  that  he  would  have 
revenge.  Come  to  find  out,  he  once 
borrowed  a  twenty  of  Dalrymple,  and 
actually  paid  it  back.  Fancy  Gastonberry' s 
paying  back  a  loan  !  He  is  in  an  awful 
stew  about  it.  It  was  at  that  time  we  all 
imagined  they  were  hard  up,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

Seymour  was  thinking  of  the  sacrifice 
he  and  his  sister  had  made,  of  the  absurd 
loan  he  had  forced  upon  Dalrymple,  and 
which  the  latter  had  repaid  that  morning. 
No  doubt  Dalrymple  was  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  him  all  the  time. 

"There  is  one  thing  we  are  all  agreed 
upon,  Seymour,"  the  Major  went  on, 
confidentially.  "The  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Art  Association  opens  with  a  ball 
next  week,  as  you  know.  They  are  sure 
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to  be  there,  for  their  friends  the  Morgans 
never  miss  it.  It  is  the  one  occasion  in 
the  year  when  we  meet  all  these  people 
on  a  level,  and  we  mean  to  cut  them 
dead  —  the  Dalrymples.  By  George,  it 
makes  me  savage  when  I  remember  how 
I  worked  and  pulled  wires  to  get  Cliflfe 
•  that  commission  from  the  Pioneers, 
all  because  I  was  sure  they  were  in 
genuine  straits  for  bread.  They  will  come 
to  the  ball,  expecting  to  condescend  to 
us  ;  and  we'll  not  see  them  at  all.  You'll 
join  us  in  the  scheme;  eh,  Seymour?" 

*'I  shall  not  be  at  the  ball,"  answered 
Seymour,  stiffly.  '*  There  is  a  man  I  want 
to  see.    Excuse  me,  Major.    Good-day!" 

No  man  is  his  own  master  who  works 
on  the  staff  of  a  daily  paper.  On  the 
evening  of  the  ball  Seymour,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant 
city  editor,  reported  at  the  office,  expect- 
ing to  take  the  desk  while  the  city  editor 
went  off  for  the  evening. 

**Ah,  Seymour!  Just  step  over  to  the 
Art  Association  rooms,  and  help  the  boys 
with  their  account.  I  hate  to  ask  you,  but 
we're  short  of  men  to-night.  Look  sharp 
after  the  costumes,  and  run  over  all  the 
copy  before  it  comes  to  us.  The  boys  we 
have  sent  over  would  handle  a  prize-fight 
or  a  murder  in  first-class  style,  but  I'll 
give  you  my  private  opinion  that  there 
isn't  a  man  among  them  can  tell  the 
difference  between  mosquito  bar  and 
point-lace." 

Seymour,  one  moment  on  the  point  of 
refusing  this  detail,  felt  a  glow  of  savage 
exultation  the  next.  Yes,  he  would  make 
his  appearance  there  in  his  working-dress, 
note-book  in  hand,  among  her  gay  friends. 
He  himself  would  define  the  broad  gulf 
that  lay  between  them ;  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  should  be  forced  to  see 
it  could  never  be  bridged,  even  to  serve 
the  most  ordinary  demands  of  friendship. 

This  was  a  revenge  beside  which  the 
Major's  scheme  faded  into  insignificance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ingrates. 


BY    Fl,ORA    I,.   STANFIEI^D. 


fT  is  the  fretting  pebble  in  the  shoe 
That  makes  the  jouri;iey  seem  so  won- 
drous long ; 
We  can  not  see  the  lark  in  heaven's  blue, 
We  can  not  hear  the  robin's  happy  soug ; — 
All  this  we  can  not  do 
Because  of  that  small  pebble  in  the  shoe. 

It  is  the  little  note  we  can  not  hear 

That  makes  the  tune  so  sadly  incomplete ; 

We  loiter  far  away,  or  gather  near, — 

We  hold  our  breath — the  music  is  not  sweet 
To  our  unwilling  ear. 

Because  of  that  faint  note  we  can  not  hear. 

It  is  the  petty  failing  of  our  friend 
That  makes  us  blind  when  we  his  life  are 
shown  ; 
We  will  not  see  the  rose  the  children  tend, 
For  on  its  stem  a  tiny  thorn  has  grown. 
'  *  You  should  your  way  amend ! ' ' 
With  scorn  we  cry  to  both  the  rose  and  friend. 

It  is  the  voice  for  which  we  wait  in  vain 
That    spoils    the  chorus  of   the    world's 
applause  ; 
The  praise  it  gives  is  like  a  sea  in  pain 
That  beats  upon  insensate  shores,  because 
Our  hearts  will  only  deign 
To  call  that  praise  for  which  we  wait  in  vain. 

It  is  the  galling  fetter  on  the  wrist 
That  gnaws  the  heart  and  eats  into  the 
soul; 
Intent  upon  its  links,  our  eyes  have  missed 
Those  greater  chains  that  keep  us  from 
our  goal. 

Those  manacles  we  kissed. 
We  shrink  at  these  small  fetters  on  the  wrist. 

It  is  the  one  dear  face  we  can  not  see 

That  comes  between  our  clouded  eyes  and 
heaven ; 
Others,  perhaps,  are  fairer — only  we 

Want    but  the    sight  that   to   us  is   not 
given. 

Lord,  let  us  not  lose  Thee 
Because  of  that  loved  face  we  can  not  see. 
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BY 


A  City  of  Mary. 


W.   BECK,   F.  S.  A.,  SCOT. 


THE  people  of  Brabant  pride  themselves 
with  justice  on  the  number  of  shrines 
existing  in  their  province.  The   number 
is   indeed  great,  and   includes   the    cele- 
brated shrines  of  Montaigu,  Hal,  Vilvorde, 
Hanswyck,    lyubbeeke,    Alsemberg,    and 
many  others  not  so  well  known.  What  is 
said  of  the  province  at  large  can  be  said 
with   even   greater   truth   of  its   capital, 
Brussels,  and  its  environs.  Here  we  have 
Our  I^ady  of  Suffrage,  in  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene's, a  statue  which  has  been  venerated 
from    time    immemorial ;    Our   Lady   of 
Peace,  with  a  confraternity,  in  the  Church 
of    St.  Nicholas  ;     the    Red    Madonna, 
invoked  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Help ;    the 
Black  Madonna,  in   the   Church   of    St. 
Catherine,  which   also  contains  a  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Afflighem,  made  from  a 
portion  of  the  celebrated   statue   which 
is   said   to  have  answered  the  salute  of 
St.  Bernard,  Ave  Maria^  with  the  words 
Salve  Bernarde.   St.  Joseph's  has  a  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel ;  the  church 
of  Finisterre  a  much  venerated  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Success,  which  before 
the  Reformation  was  one  of  four  statues 
of  Our  Lady  in  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen 
in    Scotland.     Our   Lady    of    Loreto    is 
venerated  in  the  Church  of  SS.  John  and 
Stephen,  and  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Dolors 
in  the  church  of  the   Rich  Clares.    The 
Sablon  possesses  the  shrines  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Sablon  and  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Help;  whilst  in  La  Chapelle  we  find  Our 
Lady  of  Pity  and  Our  Lady  of  Solitude. 
Of  the  shrines  in  the  environs  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
at  Anderlecht ;  Our  Lady  in  the  Wood,  in 
the    forest   of   Soignies ;    Our   Lady   the 
Consoler,  at  Calevoet ;  Our  Lady  Consoler 
of  the  Afflicted,  at  Laeken  ;  Our  Lady  of 


the  Sweet  Smell,  at  Hoeylaert;  Our  Lady 
of  Lombeek-Notre-Dame  ;  and  Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels  at  Uccle,  in  connection  with 
which  a  confraternity  was  erected  in  1634, 
of  which  membership,  though  now  open 
to  all  the  faithful,  was  formerly  reserved 
for  the  nobility — among  the  first  members 
being  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
the  Queen  of  France,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  the  unfortunate  Charles  IV., 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Prince  of 
Savoy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
even  a  brief  notice  of  all  these  within  the 
limits  of  an  article ;  a  few,  however,  can 
be  touched  upon, — the  difficulty  being, 
with  so  great  an  embarras  de  richesses^  to 
know  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave. 
Still,  a  beginning  can  well  be  made  with 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sablon;  as  the  history  of 
this  shrine  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuation 
of  that  of  Our  Lady  on  the  Branch,  of 
which  an  account  was  given  in  our  article 
on  the  shrines  of  Antwerp. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  the  fastidious  church- 
wardens of  the  Antwerp  church  discarded 
(in  favor  of  one  more  artistically  fash- 
ioned) the  old  statue  of  Onse  lieve  vrouw 
op't  staaksen^  which  tradition  said  had 
been  venerated  since  the  time-  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Normans  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gheule  in  891  ;  and  hid  it  away 
in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  church. 
The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  Our  Lady, 
disapproving  of  this  treatment  of  her 
statue,  appeared  to  a  pious  matron  named 
Beatrice  Soetkens,  living  in  Antwerp,  and 
ordered  her  to  remove:  it.  She  went  to  the 
church  as  directed,  and  took  possession 
of  the  statue,  the  guardian  remaining 
immovable  and  unable  to  prevent  her. 
Still  obeying  her  orders,  she  went  on 
board  a  boat,  which,  without  sail  or  oar, 
took  her  to  Brussels,  where  she  was  met 
by  Duke  John  III.  of  Brabant,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants.  It  was  decided  to 
place  the  statue  in  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sablon,  so  called  because  of  its 
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proximity  to  the  Place  du  Petit  Sablon, 
•which  had  been  built  about  forty  years 
previously  by  the  guild  of  Crossbowmen, 
one  of  the  principal  guilds  of  Brussels. 
The  statue  was  borne  to  the  church  by 
the  Duke  and  his  son,  Prince  Henry  of 
Limbourg ;  and  was  venerated  there  from 
that  time — the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century — till  1580  It  disappeared  during 
the  gueux  troubles;  when  these  were 
over,  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  statue. 

The  church  of  the  Sablon  possesses 
another  shrine,  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Help,  whose  chapel  is  richly  decorated, 
and  evidently  much  frequented.  In  this 
church,  too,  is  erected  the  Royal  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mechlin,  James  Boonen,  in  1635,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Archduchess  Isabel,  who 
introduced  the  observance  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Name  of  Mary  from  Spain,  her 
native  country.  This  church,  in  addition 
to  these  shrines,  contains  the  venerated 
relics  of  St.  Juliana  of  Nicomedia,  a  fourth- 
century  martyr,  who  is  invoked  against 
epidemics ;  and  the  shrine  of  St.  Wivine, 
a  Benedictine  abbess. 

St.  Wivine,  a  daughter  of  the  noble 
house  of  Oisy,  was  born  in  the  year  11 00 
or  thereabouts.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she 
had  already  made  up  her  mind  to  retire 
from  the  world,  and  five  years  later  she 
carried  her  purpose  into  execution.  She 
left  her  home,  accompanied  by  a  maid 
who  had  served  her  long  and  devotedly, 
and  built  a  little  hermitage  near  Brussels, 
where  for  three  years  they  remained 
unknown.  Discovered  at  length,  people 
flocked  to  visit  her;  and  among  others 
came  a  band  of  young  girls,  who  wished 
to  stay  with  her.  St.  Wivine  consented. 
Godfrey  the  Bearded,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
gave  her  land  on  which  to  erect  a  monas- 
tery, and  money  to  defray  the  cost  of 
building.  The  new  community  embraced 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  St.  Wivine  ruled 
her   house    till   her    death  in  11 70    The 


abbey  of  Grand-Bigard  was  suppressed  irL 
1796,  and  its  church  destroyed  ;  but  the 
abbess  saved  the  relics  of  St.  Wivine,  her 
psalter,  and  other  objects  of  a  like  nature, 
and  gave  them  into  the  custody  of  the 
parish  priest  of  the  Sablon. 

Another  church  full  of  interest  in 
Brussels  is  that  commonly  known  as 
lya  Chapelle,  because  originally  it  was  a 
simple  oratory,  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1134  by  Duke  Godfrey. 
It  contains  the  famous  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pity.  The  statue  was  originally 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Christopher,  since 
demolished ;  it  was  translated  to  the  Jesuit 
church,  where  it  remained  till  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Society ;  then  it  was  replaced  in 
St.  Christopher's,  from  which  it  was  once 
more  removed  in  1804, — this  time  to  be 
placed  in  La  Chapelle.  The  cultus  died 
out  after  the  Revolution,  but  gradually 
revived,  and  at  length  became  so  general 
that  in  1843,  on  May  25,  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension,  it  was  solemnly  crowned  by 
Cardinal  Sterckx,  Archbishop  of  Mechlin 
and  Primate  of  Belgium. 

On  that  day  the  Cardinal  said  Mass  in 
the  church  at  six  o'clock,  and  continued 
to  distribute  Holy  Communion  for  more 
than  two  hours.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
Papal  Nuncio,  Monsig.  Joachim  Pecci  — 
now  gloriously  reigning  as  Vicar  of  Christ, 
— said  Mass  and  continued  to  give  Holy 
Communion.  And  though  Holy  Com- 
munion was  also  given  at  one  of  the  side 
altars  for  over  five  hours,  hundreds  had 
to  go  to  other  churches  to  satisfy  their 
devotion.  The  statue  was  crowned  by 
Cardinal  Sterckx,  in  presence  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  and  many 
others  of  the  Hite  of  the  nobility.  The 
crown  is  said  to  be  worth  about  ^5,000, 
exclusive  of  a  cross  of  precious  stones 
given  by  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  shrine,  the 
devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Pity  is  still  fulli 
of  life,  and  may  it  long  so  continue ! 
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La  Chapelle  contains  another  statue  of 
Mary,  but  one  which  is  far  from  pleasing 
— to  some  eyes,  at  least.  It  represents 
her  lifesize  and  dressed  in  deep  modern 
mourning,  and  is  known  as  Our  Lady  of 
Solitude, — Nuestra  Seiiora  de  la  Soledad, 
to  give  it  the  Spanish  name ;  for  the 
-devotion  was  brought  from  Spain  by  the 
Archduchess  Isabel.  It  was  instituted 
in  Madrid  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  honor  the  sense  of  utter 
solitude  experienced  by  our  Blessed  Lady 
during  the  time  that  the  body  of  her 
Divine  Son  lay  in  the  grave.  La  Chapelle 
also  contains  the  shrine  of  St.  Boniface,  a 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  church  of  Finisterre — so  called 
because  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  it 
-was  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city — 
possesses  a  statue  which  should  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  our  English,  and 
more  especially  to  our  Scottish,  readers — 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Success.  This 
was  formerly,  as  has  been  already  said,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  where  amongst 
its  devotees  was  the  saintly  Bishop,  Gavin 
Dunbar.  It  escaped  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Knoxites,  who  made  various 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  On  one  occasion, 
it  is  related,  a  body  of  them  entered  the 
house  in  which  it  had  been  placed  for 
the  time,  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing it ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  inside 
than  they  were  struck  with  blindness. 
This  was  the  means  of  converting  the 
family  to  whom  the  house  belonged ;  and, 
for  greater  safety,  they  put  the  statue 
into  the  custody  of  a  Scottish  gentleman 
named  Laing,  who  had  business  relations 
with  the  Archduchess  Isabel,  to  whom 
he  determined  to  present  it.  After  various 
delays,  it  reached  Brussels,  and  was  placed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  royal  palace.  It  did 
not  stay  there  long ;  for  Father  de  los 
Rios,  an  Augustinian  hermit,  preacher  in 
ordinary  to  the  court,  asked  that  it  might 
be  given  to  a  new  church  of  his  Order 
then  in  course  of  construction  ;    to  which 


request  the  Archduchess  gave  her  consent. 

The  translation  took  place  in  1626,  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Finding  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  amidst  the  greatest  pomp,  and  with 
an  immense  concourse  of  people, — his 
Holiness  Urban  VIII.  having  granted  a 
plenary  indulgence  for  the  occasion. 
Amongst  those  who  were  present  were  the 
Archduchess,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Cueva, 
and  the  Archbishops  of  Mechlin  and 
Cambray.  The  solemnities  were  kept  up 
for  ten  days,  and  the  greatest  devotion 
was  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Several  miracles  were  spoken  of,  and  so 
many  graces  were  granted  that  the  statue 
was  named  Our  Lady  of  Good  Success. 
It  was  removed  from  the  Augustinian 
church  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  confided  to  the  care  of  a  good 
Englishman  named  Morris,  who  kept  it 
till  1805,  when  it  was  restored  to  the 
church.  In  1 81 4  it  was  transferred  to  the 
church  of  Finisterre,  where  it  is  still 
kept  in  a  fine  chapel,  and  is  the  object 
of  much  veneration. 

A  confraternity  was  erected  in  connfic- 
tion  with  this  shrine  in  1626,  of  which  the 
Archduchess  Isabel  was  the  first  member 
and  the  first  provost ;  being  succeeded  in 
the  provostship  by  Mary  dei  Medici,  mother 
of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  who  inscribed 
her  name  on  the  register  kneeling  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  church.  Among  the 
other  early  members  were  the  Princesses 
Margaret  and  Henrietta  of  Lorraine, 
Cardinal  de  la  Cueva,  the  Archbishop  of 
Mechlin,  the  Bishops  of  Utrecht,  Tournay, 
St.  Omer,  Ypres  and  Namur,  the  Prince  of 
Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Fabius 
Chigi,  afterward  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
The  Confraternity  was  re-established  by 
Cardinal  Sterckx  in  1854.  Among  the  first 
to  join  it  was  the  Duchess  of  Brabant. 

Two  other  shrines  owe  their  origin  to 
political  complications  and  the  piety  of 
princes.  In  the  twelfth  century  there  was 
a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  between 
the  Duke   of  Brabant   and   the  Lord  of 
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Mechlin,  the  happy  ending  to  which  was 
attributed  to  the  intercession  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  received 
in  consequence  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of 
Peace ;  and  in  honor  of  the  event  a  great 
procession  was  organized,  in  which  her 
statue  was  carried,  and  in  which  thirty 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  taken 
part.  Five  centuries  later  the  Archduchess 
Isabel,  whose  name  so  constantly  occurs 
in  connection  with  Belgian  shrines,  went 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace  during 
the  troublous  times  in  which  her  reign 
fell.  She  placed,  too,  a  statue  of  Our  Lady 
over  the  royal  palace,  with  the  legend, 
^''A  peste^  Jame^  et  bello  libera  nos  Maria 
Pacis,''^  The  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady 
of  Peace  has  been  enriched  with  numerous 
indulgences. 

The  second  of  these  shrines — Our 
Lady  of  Seven  Dolors,  in  the  Church  of 
the  Rich  Clares — takes  us  back  four  cen- 
turies, to  the  death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
Her  husband,  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
survived  her,  and  was  harassed  by  various 
factions  who  were  in  opposition  to  him. 
He  sought  the  help  of  Our  Lady,  and  in 
the  Church  of  StG^ry  solemnly  dedicated 
himself,  his  children  and  his  states  to  her; 
and  then,  proper  ecclesiastical  authority 
having  been  granted,  established  a  con- 
fraternity in  honor  of  her  Seven  Dolors. 
Within  a  short  space  of  time  Belgium 
was  pacified;  he  became  Emperor,  his  son 
Philip  became  King  of  Spain,  and  his 
grandson  was  the  celebrated  Charles  V. 
The  last  of  these  princes  did  much  for  the 
Confraternity,  and  obtained  its  approval 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  It  still  existed  in  1798, 
when  the  church  was  destroyed  ;  and 
some  years  after  the  sacred  statue  had 
been  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Rich 
Clares,  it  was  revived,  and  at  the  same 
time  aggregated  to  the  Servite  Confra- 
ternity. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  an 
account  of  the  shrines  in   the  environs 


of  the  city ;  so,  in  conclusion,  the  story 
of  one  now  no  longer  existing  shall  be 
briefly  told. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a 
statue  of  Our  Lady  was  found  hanging 
on  a  tree  in  a  small  wood,  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  of  Brussels.  There  were 
many  birds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they 
seemed  to  prefer  for  their  songs  the  tree 
on  which  the  statue  stood,  so  that  this  was 
called  Our  Lady  of  the  Song  of  the  Birds. 
A  little  chapel  was  built  for  it ;  but  so 
many  were  the  pilgrims,  and  so  generous 
their  offerings,  that  a  few  years  later  a 
large  church,  with  a  convent  for  the 
Franciscans  who  served  it,  could  be  built. 
This  was  destroyed  by  the  gueux^  and  the 
holy  statue  mutilated  and  cast  away.  It 
was  found  by  a  pious  shopkeeper,  who 
took  it  to  his  house.  When  Brussels  was 
retaken  by  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma,  another  chapel  was  built,  and  the 
image  placed  in  it. 

Amongst  the  numerous  pilgrims  who 
visited  the  shrine  were  the  Archdukes 
Albert  and  Isabel,  who  went  there,  on 
foot  and  bearing  torches,  the  night  of  one 
Maundy  Thursday.  The  new  chapel  was 
laid  waste  in  1695,  when  the  French, 
under  Marshal  de  Villeroy,  bombarded 
Brussels.  The  statue  was  again  saved,  and 
placed  in  the  house  of  the  Countess  de 
Melin ;  but  it  has,  unfortunately,  since 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  no  one  seems  to 
know  whether  it  is  still  in  existence. 


Heretical  nations  first  send  away  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  then  her  Son  follows  her,, 
not  wishing  to  be  separated  from  her. 

He  came  all  so  still 

To  His  Mother's  bower, 
As  dew  in  April 

That  falleth  on  the  flower. 
Mother  and  Maiden 

Was  never  none  but  she ; 
Well  might  such  a  Lady 

God's  Mother  be. 

— A  Carol,  i^th  century. 
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(  Continued.  ) 

THE  latter  part  of  Thomas  Pounders 
time  of  imprisonment  at  the  Marshal- 
sea  was  marked  by  an  event  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  English 
mission.  In  1580,  at  the  re(juest  of  Dr. 
Allen,  founder  of  the  English  College 
of  Douay,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits 
decided  that  two  or  three  members  of  the 
Society  should  be  selected  to  proceed  to 
England.  He  had  hesitated  at  first,  fearing 
the  trials  to  which  the  vocation  of  his 
sons  might  be  exposed.  The  stringent 
laws  passed  against  priests  in  England 
obliged  them  to  go  about  in  disguise, 
separated  from  one  another,  and  com- 
pletely deprived  of  the  community  life, 
which  to  religious  is  so  great  a  source  of 
support  and  strength.  Allen's  persever- 
ance, however,  ended  by  overcoming  the 
General's  objections ;  and  on  the  i8th  of 
April,  1580,  Fathers  Robert  Parsons  and 
Edmund  Campion  bade  farewell  to  Rome, 
and  set  out  for  England. 

Two  months  later  they  landed  at  Dover, 
separately  and  in  disguise.  Father  Parsons 
proceeded  immediately  to  I^ondon,  where 
his  arrival  was  eagerly  expected  by  a 
little  group  of  friends,  among  whom  we 
must  mention  Thomas  Pounde  and  George 
Gilbert.  The  latter  was  a  young  man  of 
good  family,  whose  character  was  singu- 
larly sympathetic,  and  whose  antecedents 
presented  some  traits  of  resemblance  with 
those  of  our  hero.  He  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  Puritan;  but  thought  more  of  fenc- 
ing, dancing,  and  riding  than  of  religion. 
When  travelling  in  France,  he  met  with 
a  holy  Jesuit,  Father  Darbyshire,  whose 
arguments  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  him.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  Father  Parsons  completed  his  con- 


version, and  received  him  into  the  Church 
in  1579. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Gilbert 
devoted  his  large  fortune,  his  time  and 
energy,  to  helping  the  suflfering  Catholics. 
He  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Thomas  Pounde,  and  these  two  brave  and 
holy  souls  worked  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  their  persecuted  brethren  in 
England.  We  are  told  how  on  one  occasion 
Pounde  recommended  to  his  friend  a 
community  of  English  nuns  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  whose 
poverty  was  such  that  they  had  only  an 
old  and  tattered  manuscript  copy  of  the 
breviary  wherewith  to  recite  the  Divine 
Office.  Gilbert  immediately  sent  them  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  procure  new  books ; 
begging  in  return  for  the  old  manuscript 
copy,  which  had  been  used  by  a  religious 
of  eminent  sanctity. 

George  Gilbert's  best  and  most  useful 
work  was  the  organization  of  a  society  of 
young  men  devoted  to  the  assistance,  of 
the  missionary  priests.  The  value  of  this 
association  was  very  great ;  for  the  mis- 
sionaries who,  in  disguise  and  under  a 
false  name,  landed  in;  England  were  often- 
in  distress  where  to  direct  their  steps. 

New  and  more  rigorous  enactments 
were  daily  added  to  the  penal  laws.  Father 
Parsons,  writing  in  1580,  thus  describes 
the  condition  of  the  English  Catholics  : 
**The  noble,  ignoble,  men,  women,  and 
even  children,  are  dragged  off  to  the 
prisons,  bound  in  iron  fetters,  deprived 
of  the  light  of  day,  plundered  of  their 
property. . . .  Not  only  the  old  prisons  in 
England,  but  even  many  new  ones  that 
have  been  built,  are  insufficient  to  receive 
the  Catholics."  Moreover,  the  ports, high- 
roads, towns  and  villages  were  infested 
with  spies,  and  any  person  who  betrayed 
a  priest  might  claim  a  high  reward. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  may  imagine 
how  valuable  to  the  friendless  priest  was 
the  assistance  of  the  devoted  youths 
who   recognized  George  Gilbert  as  their 
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founder  and  their  chief.  It  was  they  who 
received  the  missionaries  on  their  arrival 
in  England,  who  provided  them  with 
horses  and  money,  who  personally  con- 
ducted them  from  house  to  house,  and 
watched  over  their  safety  while  they 
administered  the  Sacraments  and  exercised 
their  sacred  calling. 

The  members  of  the  association  were 
chiefly  men  of  good  birth ;  unmarried, 
so  as  to  be  more  free  to  risk  their  lives 
in  the  cause ;  and  who  were  willing  to 
embrace  a  life  of  no  common  devotedness 
and  danger.  They  promised  to  *' content 
themselves  with  food  and  clothing  and 
the  bare  necessities  of  their  state,  and  to 
bestow  all  the  rest  for  the  good  of  the 
Catholic  cause.'* 

It  speaks  well  for  the  zeal  of  George 
Gilbert,  and  for  the  generosity  of  his 
friends,  that  almost  all  the  old  Catholic 
names  of  England  are  to  be  found  on  the 
roll  of  the  association :  Vaux,  Tichbourne, 
Abingdon,  Fitzherbert,  Tresham,  Bellamy, 
Stonor,  Throckmorton,  Cresswell,  Arun- 
dell,  Howard,  Southwell,  —  names  that 
were  more  than  once  to  echo  through  the 
dungeons  or  through  the  courts  of  justice 
tinder  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  solemnly  blessed  the 
association  on  April  14,  1580 ;  and  the 
Government,  having  speedily  discovered 
its  existence,  issued  special  instructions 
against  the  ''conductors,  companions  and 
comforters  of  priests." 

It  was  to  the  members  of  his  associa- 
tion that  Gilbert  entrusted  Fathers  Parsons 
and  Campion  immediately  on  their  arrival 
in  I/ondon.  We  are  told  that  one  of  Father 
Parsons'  first  visits  was  to  the  Marshalsea 
prison,  where  he  went  probably  accom- 
panied by  Gilbert.  And  we  may  imagine 
the  joy  with  which  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  prisoner,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  to  which  Thomas  Pounde  belonged 
heart  and  soul.  There  must  have  been, 
moreover,  much  natural  sympathy  between 


a  man  like  Parsons — active,  generous  and 
courageous — and  our  hero,  whose  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  English 
mission  absorbed  all  personal  and  private 
considerations. 

If  the  arrival  of  the  two  Jesuits  was  a 
source  of  happiness  and  encouragement  to 
their  friends,  it  created  a  sensation  of  real 
terror  among  the  advisers  of  Elizabeth. 
Reports  were  spread  that  the  Fathers  were 
charged  with  a  purely  political  mission, 
and  active  measures  were  taken  to  secure 
their  apprehension.  In  consequence,  Gil- 
bert and  his  friends  strongly  advised 
them  to  begin  their  apostolic  labors  in  the 
country  rather  than  in  lyondon,  where  it 
was  more  difficult  to  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  Government  spies ;  and  to  travel 
in  different  directions.  Gilbert  provided 
them  with  all  things  necessary  for  their 
journey:  two  horses  each,  a  sum  of  money, 
two  suits  of  clothes,  besides  books,  vest- 
ments, and  all  that  was  required  for  saying 
Mass.  It  was  decided  that  Father  Parsons 
should  be  accompanied  by  Gilbert  himself, 
and  Father  Campion  by  Gervase  Pierre- 
point,  a  membfer  of  the  association  of 
young  men. 

Before  separating,  perhaps  forever,  the 
two  Jesuits  agreed  to  meet  at  the  house 
of  a  Catholic  gentleman  at  Hoxton,  near 
London.  They  had  just  arrived  there  when 
they  were  joined  by  Thomas  Pounde,  who 
had  contrived,  by  bribing  his  jailer,  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  Mar- 
shalsea for  a  few  hours. 

We  know  with  what  ardent  interest 
and  sympathy  he  had  watched  the  arrival 
in  England  of  the  two  Fathers,  and  his 
intimate  friendship  with  Gilbert  made 
him  cognizant  of  all  their  plans.  He  now 
came,  in  much  indignation  and  dismay,  to 
tell  them  of  the  sensation  caused  among 
the  Catholic  prisoners  by  the  malignant 
reports  that  were  being  circulated  by 
the  Privy  Council,  to  the  efiect  that  the 
Jesuits'  mission  was  purely  political. 

The  touching  loyalty  of  the  persecuted 
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Catholics  to  the  Queen  reveals  itself  in 
the  indignation  with  which  they  resented 
an  imputation  upon  their  character  as 
loyal  subjects.  A  meeting  had  been  held, 
it  seems,  among  the  Catholic  prisoners  of 
the  Marshalsea ;  and  all  were  unanimous 
in  believing  that  the  Government,  by 
representing  the  Jesuits  as  political  agents, 
would  paralyze  their  action,  and  cause 
much  scandal  among  the  Catholic  body 
throughout  the  country. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  evil  in  some 
measure,  Pounde  hurried  to  Hoxton;  and 
proposed  that  the  Fathers,  before  separat- 
ing, should  write  a  declaration,  stating  the 
real  object  of  their  coming  to  England. 
He  urged  his  request  with  characteristic 
energy ;  adding  that  the  lives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries being  much  exposed,  they  would 
do  well  to  write  their  declarations  before 
starting  on  their  journey,  and  to  entrust 
them  to  the  care  of  friends,  who,  in  the 
event  of  their  death,  or  even  before  if' 
necessary,  could  make  them  public. 

Our  hero's  proposal  was  favorably 
received  by  the  little  company  assembled 
at  Hoxton.  Father  Parsons'  declaration, 
which  he  wrote  on  the  spot,  is  still 
preserved  at  Stonyhurst.  As  for  Father 
Campion,  we  are  told  that  he  sat  at 
the  end  of  the  table  around  which  his 
friends  were  assembled,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  he  wrote  the  declaration, 
destined  to  become  so  famous.  He  kept 
one  copy  for  himself  and  gave  the  other 
to  Pounde,  after  having  expiessed  a  desire 
that  the  paper  should  not  be  made  public 
sooner  than  needful. 

Immediately  afterward  the  missionaries 
departed  on  their  different  ways  ;  and  our 
hero  returned  to  his  prison,  brimful  of 
delight  at  the  success  of  his  mission,  and 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  precious  paper 
entrusted  to  him.  This  admiration,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  shared  by  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  day,  to  whom,  in  course  of 
time.  Father  Campion's  declaration  was 
made  known. 


This  famous  protest,  remarkable  for  its 
clear,  concise  and  eloquent  language,  is 
divided  into  nine  points.  The  writer  states 
the  object  of  his  journey  to  England, 
where  he  has  in  view  "the  glory  of  God 
and  the  benefit  of  souls."  He  insists 
upon  the  absence  of  any  political  motives. 
**I  am  strictly  forbidden  by  our  Fathers 
that  sent  me  to  deal  in  any  respect 
with  matters  of  state  or  policy  of  this 
realm."  • 

He  goes  on  to  express  his  desire  to- 
discuss  openly  and  fairly,  in  presence  of 
the  Queen  if  possible,  the  different  points 
of  religion  at  issue ;  and  claims  only  the 
right  to  answer  his  adversaries  in  public, 
and  plead  his  cause  in*  the  open  light 
of  day.  The  protest  ends  by  a  touching 
allusion  to  the  "English  students  beyond 
the  seas,"  who  are  determined  either  to 
win  England  back  to  the  truth  or  to  die 
for  her  sake.  "We  have  made  a  league," 
he  continues,  "cheerfully  to  carry  the 
cross  that  God  shall  lay  upon  us;  and 
never  to  despair  your  recovery  while  we 
have  a  man  left  to  enjoy  your  Tyburn,  to 
be  racked  with  your  torments,  or  to  be 
consumed  with  your  prisons." 

This  "famous  challenge,"  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Protestants,  was  destined 
hereafter  to  create  a  great  sensation.  Its 
first  and  immediate  effect  was  to  inspire 
Thomas  Pounde  to  write  a  somewhat 
similar  protest  to  Tripp  and  Crawley,  two 
Puritan  ministers  who  frequently  visited 
the  Marshalsea.  Our  hero's  indignation 
had  been  aroused  by  the  cowardice  with 
which  these  two  attacked  the  poor  and 
ignorant  Catholic  prisoners,  while  they 
declined  to  enter  into  discussion  with 
those  whose  superior  education  made 
them  more  formidable  adversaries. 

In  September,  1580,  however,  Pounde 
succeeded  in  engaging  the  two  ministers 
in  a  public  discussion,  from  which  they 
retired  covered  with  confusion  and  shame. 
Our  hero  followed  up  his  victory  by 
sending   them  a  copy  of  a  controversial 
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work  he  had  written,  entitled:  *' Six 
reasons  set  down  to  show  that  it  is  no 
orderly  way  in  controversies  of  faith  to 
appeal  to  be  tried  only  by  Scripture ; 
but  to  the  sentence  and  definition  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  by  whom,  as  by  the 
Spouse  of  Christ,  always  inspired  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Scripture  is 
to  be  judged." 

This  treatise,  part  of  which  was  no 
doubt  inspired  by  Father  Campion's  dec- 
laration, was  much  spoken  of  at  the  time. 
It  proves  Pounde  to  have  been  a  sound 
and  able  controversialist,  as  well  as  a 
good  classical  scholar.  His  native  humor 
breaks  out  now  and  then  even  in  this 
grave,  controversial  treatise.  He  thus 
addresses  his  adversary:  "You  must  not 
disdain,  Mr.  Tripp,  to  be  tripped  in  this 
matter." 

Pounde' s  treatise  bears  the  date  Sep- 
tember 7,  1580.  The  following  day  he 
sent  a  petition  to  the  lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  requesting  permission  to  hold  a 
public  discussion  with  his  adversaries  in 
presence  of  the  Queen.  He  signs  his 
petition:  "Your  humble  prisoner,  pre- 
pared, as  I  hope,  for  weal  and  woe."  In 
another  letter  he  informed  Mr.  Tripp 
of  his  request  to  the  Privy  Council  that 
it  would  please  the  Qneen  "to  admit  the 
learned  on  our  side,  with  the  best  learned 
on  yours,  to  open  audience  according  to 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  an  orderly 
conference."  He  concludes  thus:  "God 
illumine  you  and  bless  you  as  I  would 
wish  to  mine  own  soul." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


God  respects  not  the  arithmetic  of  our 
prayers — how  many  they  are;  nor  the 
rhetoric  of  our  prayers — how  elegant  they 
are ;  nor  the  music  of  our  prayers — how 
melodious  they  are ;  nor  the  logic  of  our 
prayers — how  methodical  they  are:  but 
the  sincerity  of  our  prayers — how  heart- 
sprung  they  are. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


A   LOOK   INWARD. 

THE  crocuses  had  come  out  of  their 
refrigerators,  not  as  gay  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  ;  and,  though  the  maple 
buds  were  all  black,  it  was  evident  that 
they  had  warm  hearts  underneath  their 
nipped  surfaces. 

' '  I  have  learned  never  again  to  depend 
on  the  robin  and  the  bluebird,"  said  the 
Man  from  Milwaukee.  * '  Give  me  the  wise 
old  owl  or  the  hawk.  You  can  trust  them," 
he  added,  as  he  pinned  a  few  hepaticas 
in  his  buttonhole.  "Flowers  can  not  be 
trusted,  although  I  see  a  tulip  in  bud.  See 
how  the  crocuses  have  deceived  us !  And 
there  are  two  robins  actually  having  a 
•  row — a  family  quarrel.  That  cat  is  waiting 
patiently  until  they  come  to  the  ground." 

"The  cat  will  be  the  only  gainer  by 
that  fight, — depend  upon  it,"  said  the 
Critic,  looking  at  the  sunset.  "The  folk 
that  quarrel  are  rarely  those  that  gain  in 
the  end  ;  and  family  fights  are  always 
disastrous." 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  Man  from  Mil- 
waukee, with  a  sigh,  "that  even  good 
people  are  seldom  so  thoroughly  united  as 
they  might  be.  Much  of  the  prejudice  in 
this  country  against  Catholics  is  due  to 
the  conduct  of  our  own  people,  who  mix 
personal  motives  with  faith ;  and  the  devil 
blinds  them,  so  that,  while  they  declare 
that  they  are  fighting  for  God,  they  are 
simply  carrying  on  a  valiant  warfare  for 
self.  It  is  a  common  form  of  hallucina- 
tion. Some  of  us  know  people  who  are 
quite  capable  of  thinking,  ^L^ Eglise^  dest 
moty^  but  they  do  not  say  it." 

"It  is  time,"  said  the  Editor,  "that  we 
shook  ourselves  free  from  the  results  of 
this  hallucination.  The  Church  is  some- 
thing   greater    than    the    assemblage    of 
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people  that  compo;es  it.  The  merely 
hutnaa  eleineat  in  the  Ciiurch  has  always 
needed  reforming  ;  but  the  spirit  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  Himself.  The  Church, 
whose  infallible  voice  is  the  Holy  Father, 
can  do  no  wrong." 

*'But,"  said  the  Critic,  *'how  many 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  by  people  who  professed  an 
abstract  belief  in  her  dogmas,  but  who 
found  it  convenient  to  ignore  her  system 
of  morals!" 

"The  case  of.  Galileo,"  began  the 
Scientist,  *'was  bungled.  If  Cardinal 
Bellarmine — ' ' 

''There  is  Wolsey,"  said  the  Conserva- 
tive. "Why  should  we  make  ourselves 
responsible  for  Wolsey?  Shakspere  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  him  ;  but  if  Wolsey 
had  been  Thomas  a  Becket,  England  might 
have  been  Catholic  to-day.  Dr.  Gasquet — " 

' '  Oh  ! ' '  said  the  Critic,  reviving  as  the 
teapot  was  brought  in,  "let  us  stick  to 
the  present  time.  What  is  the  use  of  call- 
ing out  iu  quoque?  Even  statistics  are 
useless.  The  best  answer  to  the  calumnies 
against  the  Church  are  the  lives  of  those 
of  her  children  that  have  followed  her 
teaching.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  the 
revilers  of  the  Church  cling  to  the  old, 
worn-out  absurdities,  and  that  the  Church 
is  so  impregnable.  lyet  the  past  take  care 
of  itself.  Let  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  be 
sifted  for  the  confusion  of  Christians  who 
quarrel,  after  the  manner  of  those  robins, 
with  the  Voltairean  cat  looking  on.  Our 
business  is  not  to  hide  our  light  under 
the  bushel  of  selfishness.  A  light  that  is 
half  choked  by  what  we  amiably  call 
'human  nature'  does  not  shine  far,  even 
if  we  put  it  on  a  mountain.  And  how 
pleasantly  we  discuss  our  own  little  fail- 
ings, too !  '  Human  nature '  is  such  a 
convenient  excuse  for  ourselves.  It  covers 
qualities  which,  once  manifested  by  people 
we  dislike,  become  criminal,  and  worthy 
of  criminal  names." 

"It   is  strange,"   said   the   Man   from 


Milwaukee,  "how  like  the  ostriches  we 
are.  We  make  scandals,  we  call  one 
another  names,  we  rush  into  print,  we  are 
interviewed,  we  accuse  one  another  of 
treachery,  of  undue  ambition,  of  envy  and 
malice.  And  having  played  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  we  weep  aloud  and 
gnash  our  teeth  when  they  tear  open  the 
wounds  we  have  uncovered.  And  then 
what  we  call  'mere  human  nature'  in 
ourselves  becomes  part  of  the  load  of 
calumny  against  the  Church.  If  we 
remembered  that,  as  Christians,  we  are  on 
trial  before  a  world  that  does  not  believe, 
no  matter  how  tolerant  it  may  be,  it  might 
prevent  some  of  the  scandals  with  which 
the  air  is  rife.  Christianity  has  not  con- 
quered the  world  yet.  The  world  is  a 
tough  old  world,  and  much  of  it  is  still 
pagan  at  heart.  Christianity  is  on  trial 
still ;  and  wherever  it  has  failed,  the 
selfish  lives  of  Christians  have  caused  its 
failure.  God  is  as  well  pleased  with  the 
man  who  is  true  to  Him  to-day  as  He 
was  with  His  servant  Job.  And  the  devil 
can  do  nothing  against  our  modern  Jobs, 
unless  they  permit  him." 

"Tarpeia,"  said  the  Conservative,  "let 
in  the  enemy,  and  was  crushed  by  the 
gifts  of  the  enemies.  Our  Tarpeias  are 
content  to  call  out  tu  quoque^  to  hurl 
statistics  of  the  power  of  the  Church  in 
temporal  matters,  and  to  make  bargains 
for  the  spoils  of  the  world.  The  difference 
in  their  case  is  that  they  do  not  deliber- 
ately admit  the  enemy." 

"Back  in  the  past  again!"  said  the 
Critic.  "The  question  is  of  the  present. 
The  scandals  of  the  past  should  help  to 
make  the  present  pure, — that  is  all.  If 
one  must  go  to  the  past,  let  us  remember 
that  the  most  rabid  critic  of  our  faith  has 
little  to  say  against  Sir  Thomas  More, 
because  the  latter  never  pleaded  '  human 
nature '  for  the  doing  of  the  expedient 
thing.  The  richest  arsenals  from  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  draw  were 
built  by  Catholics  themselves. 
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*' Pascal's  letters  against  the  Jesuits, 
for  instance,"  continued  the  Critic;  *'and 
the  petty  quarrels  among  ourselves, — the 
unkindness,  the  malice,  the  envy,  which 
make  the  world  say,  'How  these  Chris- 
tians hate  one  another ! '  " 

* '  The  spirit  of  the  Church  is  charity 
itself,"  said  the  Editor.  ''It  is  lack  of 
charity  that  makes  us  selfish  and  narrow; 
that  causes  us  to  forget  that  the  world 
expects  our  religion  to  raise  us  up,  that 
it  does  not  excuse  our  '  human  nature '  for 
dragging  it  down." 

The  Angelus  rang,  and  the  purple  and 
opal  in  the  west  seemed  suddenly  to 
change  to  the  haze  of  twilight. 


The  Latest  Beatification. 


A  FATHER  OF  SAINTS  DECI.ARED  BIvESSED. 

A  SPECIAL  interest  attaches  to  the 
life  of  Blessed  Juan  de  Avila,  who 
was  solemnly  beatified  on  the  15th  of 
this  month,  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  spiritual  father  of  many  illustrious 
saints  in  his  native  land.  St.  John  of  God 
was  converted  on  hearing  one  of  his 
sermons ;  and  he  was  the  confessor  and 
friend  of  St.  Teresa,  St.  Francis  Borgia, 
and  lyuis  de  Granada.  The  Apostle  of 
Andalusia,  as  Blessed  Juan  is  best  known, 
was  born  at  Almadovar  del  Campo,  in 
the  diocese  of  Toledo,  on  the  Festival  of 
the  Epiphany,  in  the  year  1500.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  his  parents,  who  were 
devout  and  wealthy ;  and  from  them  he 
received  his  first  religious  impressions. 
From  childhood  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  love  of  prayer  and  his  self-denial. 

At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Salamanca, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  legal  profession. 
But  he  did  not  long  pursue  his  forensic 
studies:  a  vocation  higher  than  the  law 
was  ever  present  to  his  mind.    He  there- 


fore returned  to  his  parents,  and  made 
known  to  them  his  desire  to  dedicate  his 
life  to  the  service  of  God, — a  desire  which 
met  with  their  full  approval;  and  permis- 
sion was  given  him  to  dwell  in  a  small, 
secluded  corner  of  his  old  home,  and  there 
commence  a  life  of  retirement  and  devo- 
tion. Two  years  were  thus  passed  when 
a  Franciscan  monk,  struck  with  the 
profound  reverence  with  which  the  boy 
knelt  before  the  altar  and  received  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  asked  his  history ;  and 
strongly  advised  his  parents  to  send  him 
to  the  University  of  Alcala,  that  he  might 
prepare  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  for 
which  he  was  so  manifestly  destined. 

When  Avila  left  college,  both  his  parents 
had  been  removed  by  death ;  and  he 
immediately  gave  up  all  his  patrimony  to 
charitable  purposes,  and  entered  Holy 
Orders.  His  life  was  one  of  entire  conse- 
cration to  God,  ever  dying  to  his  own 
will  and  seeking  to  follow  the  law  of 
Christ.  From  three  to  five  o'clock  every 
morning  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  two  more  hours  were 
thus  passed  before  he  lay  down  to  rest  at 
night.  This  was  the  secret  of  that  serenity 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 

Avila' s  great  desire  was  to  go  out  to 
America,  and  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  unhappy  Indians.  The 
cry,  ' '  Come  over  and  help  us  ! "  which 
had  stirred  the  soul  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  struck  a  chord  of  com- 
passion in  the  heart  of  the  young  priest. 
But  his  archbishop  refused  to  let  him 
depart ;  and  Andalusia,  not  America,  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  missionary  labors. 

On  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
he  was  ordered  to  preach  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  before 
his  archbishop.  He  had  no  sooner  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  beheld  the  vast  crowd  of 
people  standing  below  gazing  up  at  him, 
than  he  became  so  confused  and  abashed 
that,  for  a  few  moments,  all  power  of 
utterance  forsook  him.  He  did  not  venture 
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to  lift  his  eyes  again  toward  his  hearers, 
but  fixed  them  on  the  crucifix  before 
him ;  and  silently  prayed  the  Lord,  in 
remembrance  of  His  shame  and  humilia- 
tion when  denuded,  to  succor  His  poor 
servant  in  this  distress  and  perplexity,  and 
to  accord  him  the  grace  of  'one  soul  that 
day.  Immediately  all  fear  left  him,  and 
he  preached  with  so  much  unction  that 
his  auditors  were  filled  with  admiration 
of  his  eloquence.  Thus  his  career  as  a 
great  preacher  opened ;  and  he  soon 
became  famous,  not  only  as  a  preacher, 
but  as  a  director  of  the  conscience.  He 
was  accustomed  to  enjoin  meditation  on 
the  Passion  as  the  sure  way  to  attain  a 
life  of  union  with  Our  lyord;  and  it  was 
his  custom  to  keep  especially  sacred  the 
night  of  Thursday  and  the  Friday  in  each 
week,  in  remembrance  of  the  midnight 
agony  in  the  Olive  Garden  and  on  the 
Cross  on  Calvary. 

Blessed  Avila  had  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  he  never 
entered  the  pulpit  without  praying  that 
the  lyife-giving  Spirit  would  bring  the 
words  uttered  home  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  Men  felt,  as  they  listened  to  him, 
that  their  souls  were  precious  in  his  sight; 
that  he  had  an  anointing  from  the  Holy 
One,  which  gave  to  his  words  an  inde- 
scribable fervor ;  and  marvellous  were  the 
conversions  which  resulted  from  his 
preaching.  His  sermons  were  followed  up 
by  spiritual  letters  to  his  converts, — letters 
wiiich  have  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  which  have  ever  been 
regarded  as  models  of  spiritual  guidance. 
It  was  said  that  ''he  had  a  separate  heart 
for  each  of  those  he  loved,  so  that  each  one 
believed  himself  to  be  the  best  beloved." 

The  name  of  Avila  was  loved  and 
revered  throughout  Spain,  and  known  to 
the  whole  Christian  world.  His  writings, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  censure  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  in  1534  he  was  cast 
into  prison  at  Seville.  He  had  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal,  and  reply  to  questions 


respecting  his  faith  and  teaching.  He 
was  accused  of  having  in  his  sermons 
"shut  the  rich  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,'*  by  his  denunciations  of  their 
trices  and  luxury.  'He  bore  all  with  perfect 
equanimity,  never  losing  his  serenity. 

When  in  prison  he  was  visited  by  Luis 
de  Granada,  and  revealed  to  him  the 
consolations  he  had  received  during  his 
incarceration.  Fresh  light  on  the  mysteries 
of  Redemption  had  been  poured  into 
his  soul,  and  '  he  seemed  overflowing 
with  joy  in  the  consciousness  of  a  closer 
union  with  our  Divine  Lord, — a  con- 
sciousness which  gave  him  strength  and 
courage  for  every  trial. 

He  was  at  length  set  at  liberty;  but 
the  Inquisitors  forbade  him  to  preach, 
still  insisting  that  some  of  his  views  were 
erroneous.  When  finally  his  orthodoxy 
was  established,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  pulpit  at  Seville,  so  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  and  joy  of  the  whole 
city  that  trumpets  were  sounded  in 
triumph  by  the  people. 

Blessed  Avila' s  perfect  serenity  was 
most  striking;  however  multifarious  his 
occupations,  however  uncongenial  the 
persons  with  whom  his  duties  brought 
him  in  contact,  he.  was  ever  serene.  He 
seemed  always  as  though  he  had  just 
issued  forth  from  a  long  and  fervent  prayer; 
and  his  very  look,  it  was  said,  was  enough 
to  edify  men.  He  refused  all  court  favor 
and  all  church  preferment.  His  last  years 
were  spent  in  great '  bodily  sufiering. 
When  dying,  a  friend  approached  him 
and  said:  "What  joy  it  must  be  to  you  to 
think  of  meeting  the  Saviour!" — "Ah, 
rather  do  I  tremble,"  replied  the  dying 
saint,  "at  the  thought  of  my  sins!" 

He  asked  for  the  last  Sacraments ; 
and,  holding  the  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
repeatedly  kissed  the  wounded  feet;  and 
passed  away  with  the  name  of  his  Lord 
and  Master  oil  his  lips,  and  a  visage 
calm  and  serene,  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
God's  peace. 
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A  Demoralizing  Craze. 


THE  time  has  gone  by  for  any  reasonable 
being  to  object  to  a  social  game  of 
cards,  when  played  with  a  proper  motive, 
amid  harmless  surroundings.  There  has 
ceased  to  be,  except  in  the  opinion  of  the 
narrow-minded,  any  belief  that  Satan 
delights  in  using  colored  pieces  of  paste- 
board as  snares  to  catch  the  unsuspecting ; 
any  more  than  he  employs  for  a  similar 
purpose  the  round  bits  of  glass  or  stone 
with  which  small  urchins  are  wont  to 
obstruct  the  sidewalk  and  usher  in  the 
springtime.  Yet  as  a  taste  for  gambling 
may  be  fostered  by  the  practice  of  playing 
marbles  '  *  for  keeps, ' '  so  may  the  love  of 
card  -  playing,  when  indulged  in  other 
than  as  a  simple  pastime,  be  the  means 
of  working  serious  harm. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  inveigh  against 
any  pleasant  method  of  recreation.  I^ife 
at  best  is  too  full  of  burdens,  and  our  sad 
old  earth  a  work-a-day  world.  There  is 
too  little  leisure,  too  scant  time  for  the 
culture  of  the  gentler  graces;  far  too  small 
measure  of  the  childlike  merriment  which 
should  make  glad  the  heart  of  man. 

But  the  relaxation  from  carking  care 
found  in  a  genial  game  is  quite  different 
from  the  feverish  interest  caused  when  a 
number  congregate  to  carry  on  the  various 
** progressive"  encounters  now  in  vogue. 
The  possession  of  a  more  or  less  paltry 
prize  entitles  one  to  temporary  distinc- 
tion ;  and  men  and  women  struggle  for  a 
pincushion  or  a  teacup  as  they  would  not 
if  their  immortal  souls  were  in   danger. 

Once  acquired,  the  '* progressive'^  habit 
is  difficult  of  extinction ;  and,  especially 
in  Western  towns,  the  craze  has  well- 
nigh  extinguished  all  true  social  life,  and 
dulled  the  appetites  of  its  devotees  for 
any  other  form  of  entertainment.  While 
its  influence  is  not  always  absolutely 
vicious,  it  is  invariably  demoralizing. 
It  crowds  out  the  art  of  conversation  ;    it 


separates  provincial  society  into  selfish 
little  clans ;  and  in  due  time  totally 
obliterates  a  taste  for  literature,  and  all 
the  higher  pleasures  which  are  refining 
and  restful  as  well. 

As  an  indication  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  this  opinion,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  forty  of  the  influential  people  of 
a  flourishing  Western  city  have  been 
arrested,  under  the  gambling  laws,  for 
playing  progressive  euchre,  and  promptly 
indicted  by  the  grand-jury. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  bones  of 
Cotton  Mather,  and  the  other  worthies  in  old 
Copp's  Hill  bury ing-ground,  must  be  rattling 
in  futile  indignation  at  the  strange  going-on 
in  that  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  Harvard 
University.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
a  Catholic  priest  has  preached  in  Appleton 
Chapel ;  and,  what  is  more,  received  most 
earnest  attention  and  reverent  appreciation 
from  students  and  faculty,  without  regard  to 
creed  or  lack  of  creed. 

And  this  is  not  all.  When  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  did  away  with  that  hollow 
mockery,  the  annual  Fast-Day,  it  took  the 
opportunity  to  elevate  the  19th  of  April  to  a 
holiday,  in  which  persons  may  go  fishing  if 
they  choose  without  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  the  authorities,  their  employers,  or  their 
own  stern  New  England  consciences.  So  the 
day  on  which  the  historic 

"...  shot  beard  'round  the  world" 
was  fired  has  an  ofi&cial  distinction,  to  cele- 
brate which  the  Harvard  boys  this  year  duly 
enacted  the  ' '  Phormio ' '  of  Terence.  For  the 
unlearned  a  libretto  was  necessary,  the  letter- 
press of  which  was  readily  enough  prepared. 
To  illustrate  it  suitably  was  more  difl&cult. 
The  Vatican  manuscript,  on  which  their  hearts 
were  set,  was  apparently  inaccessible.  But 
there  were  kind  friends  at  court,  and  through 
them  twenty-six  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
"Phormio"  made  in  the  tenth  century  were 
placed   at  the   disposal   of  the  enthusiastic 
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actors,  who     promptly     photographed     and 
returned  the  precious  manuscripts. 

The  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  Librarian  of 
the  Vatican  are  duly  thanked  in  the  preface 
of  the  libretto  by  the  grateful  wearers  of  the 
crimson. 


A  society  of  American  priests  and  prelates 
has  been  started,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  Eucharistic  life.  They  have 
adopted  the  name  of  the  "Priests '  Eucharistic 
lycague."  The  members  pledge  themselves: 
istly,  to  spend  at  least  one  hour  every 
week  in  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; 
2dly,  to  further,  by  all  means  in  their  power, 
practical  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
bishops  and  priests  who  are  members  of 
the  League  for  a  conference  next  summer 
at  Notre  Dame,  which  is  likely  to  result 
in  a  Eucharistic  Congress  in  1895.  Those 
who  are  aware  of  the  admirable  results  of 
the  congresses  held  in  the  Old  World  will 
rejoice  to  hear  of  the  proposed  convention, 
and  pray  for  its  success.  No  set  programme 
has  yet  been  arranged  for  this  preliminary 
meeting ;  but  we  learn  that  on  the  first  day 
Pontifical  High  Mass  will  be  celebrated  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  and 
a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Covington.  In  the  evening  there  will  be 
an  hour  of  adoration  in  common.  The  day 
following,  a  Pontifical  Mass  of  Requiem  will 
be  celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Fort 
Wayne.  The  convention  will  close  most 
appropriately  with  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

It  is  none  too  soon  to  arrange  for  a 
Eucharistic  Congress  next  year,  and  it  is 
assuring  to  know  that  the  preparations  for  it 
have  been  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  first 
promoters  of  the  movement.  There  will  be  no 
outcry  in  the  newspapers,  but  silent  prayer 
before  the  Tabernacle ;  no  noisy  harangues, 
but  only  spiritual  conferences. 


We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  fame 
which  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  has  won  by 
the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of  poems. 
The  literary  critics  are  enthusiastic  in  praise 
of  it,  and  some  of  his  admirers  have  not 


hesitated  to  refer  to  him  as  the  wearer  of 
Tennyson's  mantle.  It  may  seem  presumpt- 
uous on  our  part  not  to  agree  fully  with  Mr. 
Thompson's  eminent  "discoverers,"  but  we 
can  not  help  thinking  that  his  first  work  is 
notable  rather  for  promise  than  performance; 
and  this  is  the  view  of  the  writer  who  pays 
a  tribute  to  him  in  our  present  number. 
We  think,  with  the  London  correspondent  of 
The  Critic,  that  Mr.  Thompson  needs  to  be 
saved  from  his  friends.  Judicious  criticism 
would  be  of  far  greater  service  to  him  at  the 
present  stage  of  his  career  than  indiscriminate 
laudation.  Mr.  Waugh  writes : 

"Mr.  Thompson  has  a  certain  touch  of  the  poetic 
spirit,  it  is  true ;  a  certain  intensity  and  sincerity, 
which  demand  recognition.  But  he  wields,  at  the 
same  time,  a  style  which  is  heavy  with  affectation 
and  tawdry  with  mannerism  ;  and  without  a  great 
deal  of  self-discipline  he  can  never  hope  to  come 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  expectations 
which  have  been  formed  for  him.  He,  indeed,  has 
been  fatally  taken  up.  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has 
indulged  his  eloquence  in  the  new  poet's  praise  ; 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell  has  given  him  the  advantage 
of  his  ever-ready  assistance;  and  the  younger 
poets,  his  contemporaries,  have  been  lavishly  gen- 
erous of  their  review- columns.  But  not  for  these  we 
raise  the  song  of  joy  and  praise  ;  and  to  the  student 
of  literary  prowess,  by  far  the  most  attractive 
feature  in  Mr.  Thompson's  history  must,  it  seems 
to  me,  be  centred  in  the  peculiarly  picturesque  and 
romantic  fashion  in  which  he  and  his  friends  have 
overcome  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  beset  him 

at  the  outset He  has,  at  any  rate,  overcome  the 

worst  perils  of  the  way ;  and,  if  his  friends  will  only 
be  judicious  in  their  praise,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  future  should  not  be  a  brilliant  one.  But  it  is 
very  perilous  to  pass  at  a  step  from  darkness  into 
the  fullest  blaze  of  day." 


One  may  differ  with  Donahoe's  Magazine  in  its 
opinion  that  "the  less  notice  taken  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
by  intelligent  Catholics,  the  better";  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  truth 
of  its  remark  that  "theA.  P.  A.'s  who  carry  their 
bigotry  into  politics  can  not  do  half  so  much  harm 
as  the  Catholics  who  rush  into  politics,  leaving  their 
faith  and  their  God  behind  them." 
Well  said,  gentlemen. 


Lord  Rosebery's  ability  as  a  statesman  is 
universally  admitted,  but  the  public  will 
probably  be  curious  to  know  something  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  man  who  has 
succeeded  to  Mr. Gladstone's  place  in  politics. 
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A  well-known  English  writer  has  recently 
assured  us  that  few  men  are  so  powerfully 
dominated  by  conscientious  principles  as  the 
new  Premier.  If  we  were  to  offer  an  opinion, 
however,  we  should  prefer  to  base  it  upon  an 
incident  which  occurred  some  years  ago,  and 
was  widely  chronicled  at  the  time.  The 
unveiling  of  a,  bronze  group  to  the  memory 
of  Father  Drumgoole  last  week  in  New  York 
recalls  it.  When  Rosebery  was  studying  the 
lives  of  *'the  other  half"  in  New  York,  he 
came  to  know  of  this  great-hearted  priest's 
work  among  the  friendless  boys  of  the, 
metropolis.  In  one  of  these  waifs  the  Premier 
became  so  much  interested  that  he  volun- 
teered to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  education. 
That  the  poor  boy  did  not  long  survive 
the  young  nobleman's  generosity  detracts 
nothing  from  the  charitable  intention  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  before  leaving  New  York 
wrote  thus  to  Father  Drumgoole: 

"I  must  express  my  thankfulness  to  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  you  and  with  your  noble 
work.  I  have  never  left  you  or  your  home  without 
feeling  better  for  it ;  and  without  feeling  that  I  had 
got  an  insight  into  a  higher  and  holier  life  than  men 
are  generally  privileged  to  lead,  or  indeed  are  capa- 
ble of  leading.  I  hope  you  may  long  be  spared  for  it, 
and  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and 
your  institution  prospering  and  strengthening  every 
year  more  and  more.  God  bless-  you,  if  that  may  be 
said  without  presumption  to  you." 


The  services  that  have  been  rendered  to 
our  country  by  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and 
especially  by  Catholics,  have  been  so  often 
described  and  so  frankly  acknowledged  by 
our  fellow-citizens  that  any  repetition  of  the 
story  seems  wholly  unnecessary.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  good  history,  it  may  be  well  to  give 
currency  to  certain  statements  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Kirwin,  of  I,os  Angeles, 
Cal.,  to  the  Moiiitor : 

"A  few  months  ago  I  was  in  the  British  Museum. 
I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there 
was  any  record  of  the  Irishmen  who  served  in  the 
revolutionary  armies,  as  I  had  been  told  there  was. 
...  I  had  a  good  deal  of  searching  day  after  day ; 
but  at  last  I  came  upon  the  following  statements, 
which  were  made  before  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  i6,  1779.  One  Joseph 
Galloway,  who  was  examined  before  this  committee, 
was  asked  the  question:  'What  were  the  troops  in 
the  service  of  Congress  chiefly  composed  of?  Were 
they  natives  of  America,  or  were  the  greater  part  of 


them  English,  Scotch  or  Irish  ? '  Galloway 'replied  : 
'  I  can  answer  that  question  with  precision.  There 
were  scarcely  one-fourth  natives  of  America,  about 
one-half  Irish,  and  the  other  fourth  English  and 
Scotch.'  It  strengthened  Galloway's  testimony  when 
I  found  he  bad  been  an  officer  high  in  command 
on  the  royal  side  ;  and  yet  I  confess  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  'about  one  half  *  of  the  revolutionary 
troops  were  of  the  Irish  soil.  But  I  learned  more 
from  the  testimony  of  Major  General  Robertson, 
who  was  examined  before  the  same  committee  on 
the  13th  of  August  of  the  same  year.  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Lord  George  Germaine,  he  said :  '  I 
remember  General  Lee  telling  me  that  half  the 
rebel  army  came  from  Ireland.' " 

And  many  other  things  does  Mr.  Kirwin 
quote  to  the  same  effect  from  documents 
equally  authentic.  In  view  of  this  testimony, 
and  remembering  the  assistance  rendered  by 
another  Catholic  nation,  the  French,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask:  Who  were  the  American 
patriots,  anyway? 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiil,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rev.  Herman  Renker,  the  beloved  rector  of 
St  Boniface'  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  breathed 
his  last  on  the  17th  inst. 

Mr.  William  Flannery,  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  whose 
happy  death  took  place  some  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Benn,  who  died  recently  at  Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Bartell,  of  Tifl&n,  Ohio,  who  yielded 
her  soul  to  God  on  the  7th  inst. 

Mrs,  Cecilia  Durkin,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  28th  ult.,  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Walsh,  of  Quebec,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  nth  inst. 

Mr.  John  Hackett,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  Thomas 
Trainor,  S.  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Thomas  McClare, 
Mr.  Thomas  Conlon,  Mrs.  Ellen  Lyons,  Mrs.  Mary 
Keegan,  Mrs.  Susan  Cannon,  Mrs.  Anne  Maloy,  Miss 
Mary  Treanor,  Mr.  Francis  Weiser,  Miss  Catherine 
Keen  an,  Mr.  Patrick  O' Council,  and  Miss  Anne 
McGahan,— all  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Relihan,  Peabody,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  John  McFarlan, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Spillane,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Mrs.  John  Dion,  L'Erable,  111. ;  Miss  Grace  Odell,  Mrs. 
Anna  Healey,  Mr.  John  Gilotte,  and  William  Kenney, 
Waterbury,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  Paul  Ahrensbaumer,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  and  Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  Galway,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 
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Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
lelgh's  Ladder. 


BY   MAURICE  FRANCIS   EGAN. 

XVI. — Aftkr  thk  Party. 

N  the  day  after  the  party, 
the  cook  and  Susan  had  a 
long  talk  before  breakfast. 
And  when  Jack  entered  the 
dining-room,  Susan  looked 
at  him  sadly.  After  a  time 
Thomas  Jeflferson  came  in. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chumleigh  had  already 
breakfasted,  and  gone  to  Mass. 

' '  Where  is  Baby  ?  ' '  asked  Thomas. 
*'In  his  bed,"  said  Susan,  looking  at 
Jack  gloomily;  '*and  if  he  ever  gets  well, 
it  will  be  a  miracle.  He  groaned  in  a  way 
that  chilled  my  blood  when  I  knocked 
this  morning.  It's  no  wonder.  Yesterday 
was  the  13  th  of  the  month,  and  there 
were  thirteen  glasses  on  the  tray  when  I 
passed  it  around  the  third  time.  Well,'' 
said  Susan,  with  a  sigh,  *  *  what  must 
come,  must  come." 

*'Is  Baby  going  to  die?"  asked  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

''He  asked  me  if  the  school-bell  had 
rung  yet ;  and  he  said  that  I  might  bring 
him  some  of  the  stewed  kidney,  for  he 
smelled  it  cooking,"  said  Jack,  bluntly. 

*'It  was  raving  the  poor  child  was," 
said   Susan,  as  she  served  the  porridge. 


'''Susan,'  he  said  this  very  morning,  'if 
I  should  die,  you  can  have  my  little 
gold  watch;  and  let  cook  have  my  finger- 
ring,  for  she's  been  that  kind  to  me  I 
can't  express  it.  And,'  says  he,  'tell  Jack 
I  forgive  him.  And  don't  let  him  think  I 
bear  any  ill  feeling  for  the  way  he  treated 
me  last  night.  And,'  says  he,  'don't  cry, 
Susan,  when  I'm  gone;  but  give  my  jack- 
stones  and  my  baseball  bat  to  the  little 
boy  across  the  way,'  says  he." 

"He  must  be  dying  if  he  is  giving 
away  his  things,"  continued  Thomas. 

"He  is  just  shamming,"  said  Jack. 
"He'll  wait  till  after  the  school-bell 
rings,  and  then  he'll  come  down  and  eat 
everything  he  can  find." 

'  'Jack  Chumleigh, ' '  said  Susan,  severely, 
"you're  changing.  Since  you've  been 
going  with  Bob  Bently,  you're  a  different 
boy.  It  was  disgracing  us  you  were  last 
night.  I  shall  speak  to  your  mother  about 
it  as  soon  as  she  comes.  Cook  and  me 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  it.  As  for  Bob 
Bently,  wasn't  it  enough  that  he  should 
kill  the  only  pet  the  poor  cripple  had? 
Wasn't  it  enough  that  he  should  have 
treated  everybody  like  a  villyan?  And 
wasn't  his  conduct  last  night  more  than 
enough?  Your  mother  will  forbid  your 
speaking  to  Bob  Bently  when  I  tell  her 
about  the  way  you  acted  to  your  cousin." 

She  waved  her  right  arm  dramatically, 
and  went  out  for  the  rest  of  the  breakfast 

"What  did  you  do  to  Baby?"  asked 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
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**0h,  he  was  so  aggravating,  I  just  said 
i  wouldn't  take  him  home!  And,  then, 
I  punched  him  a  little  ;  and  of  course 
he's  told.  I  couldn't  help  it.  His  pain 
went  away  just  as  we  were  nearly  home; 
but  he  wouldn't  go  back,  so  I  missed 
all  the  fun." 

*' There  wasn't  any  fun  to  speak  of 
after  you  left,"  said  Thomas  Jefiferson; 
*' because  the  ice-cream  gave  out.  There 
wasn't  enough  to  go  around,  and  everyone 
felt  bad.  Bob  Bently  stole  the  can,  and 
there's  going  to  be  an  awful  row  about  it" 

*'I  don't  believe  Bob  Bently  stole 
anything,"  said  Jack,  indignantly.  **He 
may  have  gone  and  scraped  the  can  out. 
Anybody  would  do  that.  It's  no  harm  to 
take  what's  left.  But  I'm  sure  he  never 
touched  the  ice-cream  before — " 

As  Jack  was  explaining  this  fine  moral 
distinction,  Susan  entered,  still  sad  and 
gloomy. 

"I've  just  come  downstairs  from  your 
cousin's  room  ;  he  is  a  little  martyr,  that's 
what  he  is — a-sufiering.  And  I  hear  you 
punched  him  last  night  too,  though  he 
begged  me  not  to  tell.  I'm  ashamed  of 
you,  that  I  am.  If  I  were  in  your  place, 
I'd  be  afraid  there' d  be  murder  on  my 
soul.  I  know  something  is  going  to 
happen;  for  I've  felt  people  passing  over 
my  grave  all  the  morning.  I'm  in  a 
continual  shiver." 

Jack  did  not  eat  his  breakfast.  Susan's 
gloom  was  too  much  for  him.  It  was  a 
bright  morning,  with  a  touch  of  spring 
sunlight  upon  it,  though  the  winter  had 
not  yet  passed.  Nevertheless,  it  might 
have  been  a  rainy  day,  so  chill  did  every- 
thing become  under  Susan's  look.  The 
sad  day  after  vacation,  when  he  had  tried 
to  study  his  Grecian  history,  and  when  the 
fatal  killing  of  the  canary-bird  and  the 
primrose  had  been  accomplished,  crossed 
his  mind.  He  wondered  if  he  could  have 
felt  worse  then  than  now. 

'And  to  think  of  the  poor  child  upstairs 
thinking  of  the  little   cripple!"    Susan 


continued.  *'It's  much  anybody  cares  for 
the  poor  child,  except  myself  and  the 
cook  beyond.  He  may  be  weltering  in  his 
gore  since  Bob  Bently  threw  the  block  of 
wood  at  him,  for  all  anybody  cares.  I've 
been  too  busy  myself  to  see  how  the 
child's  getting  on." 

It  was  useless,  Jack  could  not  eat. 

''Baby  can't  be  very  bad,"  said  Thomas- 
Jefierson,  coming  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother.  "I  don't  believe  Jack  hurt  him 
much.  He's  a  little  telltale,  that's  what 
he  is,— a  little  telltale!" 

'*If  Bob  Bently  is  allowed  to  associate 
with  you,  there'll  be  no  good  in  either  of 
you,"  Susan  said.  ''It's  a  bad  sign  when 
a  boy  begins  to  abuse  the  sick.  How 
would  you  feel,  Thomas  Jefferson,  if  you 
were  to  come  home  and  find  Baby  dead 
and  in  his  coffin?  Things  happen  when 
we  don't  expect  them ;  and  it's  no  more 
than  you  deserve,  and  all  the  likes  of  you. " 

Thomas  drank  his  coffee,  and  looked 
alarmed.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
Susan  might  induce  her  banshee  to  curse 
him.  "And  then  where  would  I  be?"  he 
asked  himself. 

"I  guess  I'll  run  up  to  see  how  Baby 
is,"  he  announced  cheerfully,  putting 
down  his  cup. 

Susan  nodded  gloomily. 

Thomas  went  up,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Baby's  room. 

"I  don't  feel  any  better,"  said  a  faint 
voice.  "My  nerves  are  in  my  heart,  I 
think." 

"It's  me,"  said  Thomas  Jefferson. 

"Oh,"  answered  the  voice,  very  clearly, 
"it's  you!  Did  you  bring  me  anything? 
I'  m  awfully  hungry. ' ' 

Thomas  opened  the  door  and  entered. 
The  invalid  was  sitting  up  in  bed ;  his 
eyes  were  as  bright  as  usual,  and  he 
grinned  cheerfully  at  his  visitor. 

"I  wish  you  were  off*  to  school,"  he 
said.  "I'm  going  to  begin  to  get  well  as 
soon  as  the  school-bell  rings.  The  guava 
jelly  has  come.  I  saw  the  box  in  the  hall. '» 
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**It's  a  mean  trick,  Baby,"  said  Thomas 
Jefferson.  "It's  bad  enough  to  play 
hookey,  but  this  is  worse.  I  couldnH 
be  so  mean  as  to  pretend  I  was  sick.  I 
wouldn't  dare  to  look  mother  in  the  face 
if  I  did  it." 

**rm  different,"  answered  Baby.  "I've 
got  nerves." 

"Jack's  going  to  take  it  out  cC  you  for 
making  him  go  home  with  you  last  night. ' ' 

"I  did  have  a  pain — " 

"Oh,  you'll  have  a  pain  when  he  gets 
through  with  you !    There's  Susan." 

The  door  opened  softly. 

* '  How  is  he  now?  "  Susan  asked,  gently. 
Sickness  was  delightful  to  her;  she  was 
never  happier  than  when  there  was  an 
invalid  in  the  house. 

Baby  lay  back,  and  uttered  the  most 
heart-rending  moans. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  lives  at  all.  We'd 
better  have  a  doctor  as  soon  as  Mrs. 
Chumleigh  comes  home." 

"I'll  be  better  in  an  hour,"  moaned 
Baby.    "If  I  could  only  eat  something!" 

"Poor  dear!  poor  dear!"  said  Susan, 
sympathetically,  as  she  went  downstairs. 

Baby  at  once  resumed  his  natural  tone. 

"There's  the  school-bell, — you'll  have 
to  go  now,  Thomas.  You  tell  Susan  that 
you  think  I  ought  to  have  kidney  stew 
and  toast  and  some  guava  jelly  in  an 
hour.  I'll  stay  here  and  read  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales  ;  after  that  I'll  slip  down  and 
be  well — but  not  well  enough  to  go  to 
school  this  afternoon." 

Thomas  Jefferson  indignantly  turned 
his  back  on  Baby,  and  hurried  down- 
stairs. He  was  disgusted  by  the  thought 
that  he  should  have  to  go  to  school,  while 
Baby  lay  in  ill-gotten  luxury,  with  no 
care  on  his  mind. 

Baby  drew  the  well-thumbed  copy  of 
Grimm's  "  Mahrchen "  from  under  his 
pillow,  and  began,  with  a  sweet  smile  on 
his  lips,  to  spell  the  terrible  story  of 
lycmon  and  Orange. 

Susan  again  asked  anxiously  for  Baby. 


"Is  he  moaning  still,  the  creature?" 
said  Susan. 

"No,"  replied  Thomas,  seized  by  a 
sudden  thought — "not  like  when  you 
were  there.  He's  worse.  He  wants  a  big 
mustard  plaster  on  his  stomach,  Susan, 
and  castor-oil.  Mother  may  not  like  it  if 
you  don't  do  everything  to  save  him, 
Susan.  I  might  stay  at  home,  Susan,  and 
hold  the  mustard  plaster  on,  because 
he'll  kick  awful  when  it  burns.  And  Jack 
and  I  could  sit  on  him  when  you  give 
him  the  castor-oil." 

"Jack  will  have  to  go  to  school,"  said 
Susan,  harshly.  "He  doesn't  care  enough 
about  his  cousin  to  help  save  his  life.  I'm 
sure  your  mother  wouldn't  object  to  your 
staying  home  this  morning  and  sitting 
with  Baby.    You'd  better  stay." 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  dazed  for  a 
moment.  The  news  seemed  too  good  to 
be  true.  He  fancied  that  he  ought  to 
show  decent  hesitation. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  miss  my 
lessons ;  but  if  Baby  went  out  of  his 
mind  alone  up  there  and  threw  himself 
out  of  the  window,  the  neighbors  would 
blame  you,  Susan." 

"Oh,  you  must  stay!"  said  Susan, 
anxiously.  "I'll  get  the  mustard  and  the 
castor-oil  at  once." 

Jack  shook  with  suppressed  chuckles, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  hopped  about  on 
one  leg  as  soon  as  her  back  was  turned. 

Susan  disappeared,  to  consult  with  the 
cook,  who  entered  heartily  into  the  plan. 
She  felt  that  it  would  be  a  real  triumph 
t©  restore  Baby  to  health  before  the  return 
of  Mrs.  Chumleigh.  She  made  a  large 
mustard  plaster  in  her  best  manner. 

"Sure  it's  a  doctor  I  ought  to  be,"  she 
said.  "There's  nothing  I  like  better  than 
doctorin'  people." 

She  measured  the  castor-oil  carefully — 
erring,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  plenty, 
because  of  her  good  heart, — and  put  two 
spoonfuls  of  raspberry  jam  on  a  clean 
plate.   Jack  waited  to   see  the  procession 
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move  upstairs  ;  then  he  ran  off  to  school, 
chuckling  as  he  went. 

Susan  carried  the  mustard  plaster 
extended  over  both  her  hands;  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  allowed  to  hold  the  big 
spoon  and  the  glass  of  castor-oil ;  while 
the  cook  came  after  them  slowly,  bearing 
a  small  spoon  and  the  plate  on  which 
rested  the  raspberry  jam. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  Thomas  Jefferson  knocked  softly  at 
Baby's  door. 

** Who's  there?"  said  Baby. 

'*Me,"  answered  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Baby  imitated  a  cock  crowing  ,  and 
demanded : 

*  *  What  have  you  brought  ? '  * 

''The  disease  do  be  in  his  head,"  said 
the  cook.  *'The  poor  child !  he's  for  all 
the  world  like  Uncle  Mike  when  he  had 
the  ammonia." 

Baby's  eyes  bulged  out  when  he  saw 
the  procession  enter.    He  groaned  aloud. 

"Oh, my!"  he  moaned.  "Oh, my!  My 
nerves!   Oh,  my!" 

The  cook  punched  him  with  some  force 
in  various  parts  of  his  body. 

' '  Does  that  hurt  ? ' '  she  asked,  solemnly. 
"Do  you  feel  that?" 

"Oh, yes,  yes!"  yelled  Baby.  "Don't!" 

"He's  not  paralyzed,  anyhow,"  said 
the  cook.  "But  we  don't  know  when  it 
may  set  in.  The  lower  extrimities  are  not 
yet  cold.  He  do  be  breathin'  conscien- 
tiously. Whatever' s  ailing  him,  castor-oil 
is  always  good  after  a  party." 

Baby  caught  sight  of  the  instruments  of 
torture  borne  by  this  band  of  consolation. 

"I'm  better,"  he  said,  suddenly.  "My 
nerves  are  all  gone.  I  think  I'll  get  up 
to  dress." 

"Poor  child!"  murmured  Susan,  shak- 
ing her  head. 

"It  do  be  in  his  head,"  said  the  cook. 
"He's  the  very  moral  of  my  Uncle  Mike. 
It  took  three  of  us,  with  a  man  sitting  on 
his  stomach,  to  keep  him  from  tearing 
the  bedposts  down." 


"May  I  sit  on  Baby?"  asked  Thomas 
Jefferson.  "I  can  keep  the  plaster  on 
until  it  burns." 

Baby  rose  in  bed. 

"You're  a  mean  boy,"  he  called  out. 
"You're  just  playing  me  a  trick.  I'll 
tell  my  mother,  —  I'll  tell  aunt  when  she 
comes  home.  Jack's  put  you  up  to  this." 

"I'll  hold  his  hands,  Susan,"  said  the 
cook,  "while  you  give  the  oil.  Give  me 
the  big  towel.  Dear,  dear!  he's  almost 
black  in  the  face.  My  Uncle  Mike  all 
over  again!  Come,  darlin'!"  she  said, 
soothingly,  as  Susan  took  Baby  in  her 
iron  grip.  " Come,  sweetness  !  'Twill  not 
hurt  you  at  all.  'Twill  be  all  down  in 
a  minute.  There's  a  dear !  Sure  you'll 
taste  nothing  but  the  peppermint  I've 
mixed  it  with.  And  here's  some  raspberry 
jam  to  sweeten  your  niouth.  There's  a 
darlin'!   Take  it,  like  a  little  man." 

Baby  screamed  and  struggled;  but 
Susan  held  his  head  firmly,  while  Thomas 
kindly  clung  to  his  feet. 

"The  first  spoonful  is  down,"  said  the 
cook,  triumphantly.  '  'Just  another,  dear. ' ' 

The  big,  greasy  spoon,  which  distended 
Baby's  cheeks,  was  again  inserted  in  his 
mouth.  Baby  tried  to  avoid  it,  but  it  was 
of  no  use.  Then  the  raspberry  jam  and 
some  water  were  administered  by  main 
force.  Baby  had  no  strength  to  resist  the 
application  of  the  mustard  plaster,  which 
was  an  unusually  large  one.  He  did 
attempt  a  last  struggle;  but  Thomas 
Jefferson  sat  heavily  upon  him,  and  the 
ministering  angels  held  him  tight. 

A  long,  loud  yell  told  them  when  the 
mustard  had  begun  to  burn. 

"He'll  be  all  right  now,"  said  the 
cook.  "  I'll  make  him  a  little  beef- tea, 
and  nothing  else  until  to-morrow.  Solid 
food  sends  sickness  to  the  head." 

Baby  moaned,  but  did  not  speak.  When 
the  plaster  had  been  removed,  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall. 

"He  must  be  kept  quiet,"  said  the 
cook,  as  the  procession  went  downstairs. 
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*'Ah,  dear,"  she  added,  "I'm  sorry  it's 
over!  There's  nothing  I  like  better  than 
attending  to  the  sick.  I  sometimes  think 
I'll  be  a  Sister  of  Charity  yet.'» 

Thomas  Jefferson  lingered  about  the 
kitchen  as  long  .as  he  could ;  he  was, 
however,  sent  oflf  to  school  as  soon  as  his 
mother  came  back.  She  thanked  the  cook 
and  Susan,  darkened  Baby's  room,  and 
was  quite  willing  to  believe  that  they 
had  saved  her  dear  nephew's  life. 

Baby  was  not  in  a  mood  to  read 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  He  wished  that 
he  had  gone  to  school,  where  Thomas 
Jefferson's  recital  of  his  sufferings  created 
a  great  sensation  at  recess. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Two  Young  Housekeepers. 

BY    MARY    CATHERINE    CRGWI^EY. 

Agnes  and  Fannie  were  not  good  friends 
with  mamma.  They  had  been  disobedient, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  reprove  them. 
Fannie  sulked  a  little,  and  Agnes  scolded 
away  to  herself.  They  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  then  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  mamma  was  busy  with  her  sewing. 

"We  are  not  going  to  live  with  you 
any   more,  mamma,"   announced  Agnes. 

"No,"  added  Fannie;  "we  are  going 
away  to  make  a  house  for  ourselves  under 
a  tree." 

"  Oh,  very  well!"  answered  mamma, 
quietly,  keeping  on  with  her  work. 

The  two  little  girls  hurried  upstairs  and 
packed  their  dolls'  cradle,  not  having  any 
trunk.  They  put  in  two  clean  aprons,  and 
several  odd  stockings  of  different  colors, 
which  were  in  the  mending  basket.  Then 
they  brought  bread  and  butter  and  some 
ginger-cakes. 

"Because  we  might  be  hungry,"  said 
Agnes. 


The  dolls  were  in  their  little  carriage. 
Fannie  took  that  and  a  big  umbrella; 
Agnes  carried  the  cradle,  and  off  they 
started. 

Annie  the  housemaid  was  going  on 
an  errand. 

"Follow  them,"  said  mamma.  "They 
might  like  to  engage  a  cook.  But  let  them 
manage  for  themselves.  They  will  soon 
find  out  that  housekeeping  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  seems." 

They  walked  a  long  way.  It  was  great 
fun.  Still,  after  a  while  they  became  very 
tired.  Arriving  at  a  park,  they  sat  down 
on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
maple. 

"Wouldn't  this  be  a  nice  place  for  our 
house?"  asked  Fannie. 

Each  tried  to  open  the  umbrella,  which 
proved  very  stiff.  At  last,  after  much 
pushing  and  pulling,  Agnes  got  it  open. 

Just  then  who  should  come  along  but 
Annie? 

"Maybe  you'd  be  wanting  to  hire  a 
cook?"  she  suggested. 

Both  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  plan. 
Yet  this  assistant  seemed  very  stupid. 
They  asked  her  to  plant  the  end  of  the 
umbrella  in  the  ground.  When  she  did 
not  succeed,  they  spoke  crossly  to  her. 
She  complained  that  their  mother  never 
talked  to  her  in  that  way,  and  was  sorry 
she  had  left  such  a  nice  lady  to  come  and 
live  with  them. 

After  much  trouble,  the  children  steadied 
the  umbrella  against  the  tree.  They  set 
about  dressing  the  dolls  ;  but  soon  Fannie 
threw  hers  on  the  grass,  and  began  to 
chase  a  butterfly.  Agnes  followed,  and 
they  played  tag. 

After  some  time  they  came  back.  Alas ! 
a  dog  had  run  oflf  with  Fannie' s  doll,  the 
wind  had  whisked  the  umbrella  across 
the  mall,  and  the  cook  had  left. 

,  When  the  poor  doll  had  been  rescued, 
and  the  umbrella  put  up  again,  Agnes 
said  : 

"Now  let  us  have  something  to  eat." 
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They  looked  in  the  cradle,  but  no 
luncheon  was  to  be  found.  The  travellers 
had  dropped  the  package  when  frisking 
along  the  way. 

*' Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!"  sighed  Agnes. 
**It  is  not  a  bit  nice  to  have  a  house  by 
ourselves.  I  guess  they  are  having  dinner 
at  home  now." 

**Yes,"  went  on  Fannie.  *'And  perhaps 
we  are  lost,  and  will  never  see  mamma 
and  little  brother  again.    Boo-hoo!" 

What  would  they  have  done  if  in  a  few 
moments  Annie  had  not  appeared  at  the 
gate  of  the  park?  They  went  home  with 
her,  and  told  their  mother  they  would 
always  try  to  be  good  if  she  would  let 
them  live  with  her  again.  She  smilingly 
consented,  giving  each  a  loving  kiss  ;  and 
they  were  once  more  two  happy  little  girls. 


Little  Mary  and  the  Altar-Flowers. 

School-girls  sometimes  act  as  mission- 
aries. Their  good  example  will  often 
effect  among  their  playmates  what  relig- 
ious instructions  fail  to  do.  An  incident 
related  in  a  sketch  of  the  work  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
illustrates  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

In  one  of  the  Connecticut  parishes — 
before  the  Hartford  diocese  was  divided — 
a  little  Protestant  girl,  whom  we  will  call 
Mary,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  some 
Catholic  children.  They  were  one  day 
talking  of  going  to  gather  wild  flowers 
to  put  on  our  Blessed  Lady's  altar.  The 
expression  sounded  so  strange  to  Mary 
that  she  asked  them  whom  they  meant ; 
and  the  Catholic  children  explained,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord. 
Mary  begged  to  accompany  them  ;  and 
when  the  flowers  were  picked,  she  begged 
also  to  be  permitted  to  go  with  them 
to  the  church,  and  see  for  herself  what 
the  Blessed  Lady  was  like.  The  Catholic 


children  were  delighted  to  have  her  com- 
pany;  so  the  party  went  together,  and 
assisted  Sister  in  placing  the  flowers  in 
the  vases.  From  that  time  forth  Mary 
went  to  the  Catholic  church  and  Sunday- 
school —  morning  or  afternoon,  as  she 
could  conveniently ;  and  gradually  grew 
to  love  the  Church  and  everything 
Catholic. 

This  continued  for  two  years  or  more ; 
and  when  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  she  was  taken  very  ill.  She  then  told 
her  mother  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic. Her  mother  felt  very  sad  about  it, 
and  warned  her  not  to  act  hastily  ;  telling 
her  that  by  becoming  a  Catholic  she  would 
be  leaving  her  own  church  for  one  she  did 
not  know.  Mary  replied  that  she  knew 
all,  that  she  had  learned  much  from  going 
to  the  Catholic  church  and  Sunday-school 
for  so  long  a  time;  that  she  had  often  gone 
to  gather  flowers  for  Our  Lady's  altar,  and 
afterward  helped  Sister  to  adorn  it.  She 
told  her  mother  that  she  also  would  like 
the  Sisters  to  come  to  see  her. 

The  mother  fondly  loved  the  child,  and, 
since  she  was  going  to  die,  would  leave 
nothing  undone  to  gratify  her.  The 
Sisters  were  sent  for.  They  came,  com- 
forted Mary  by  their  encouraging  words, 
and  asked  the  mother  to  send  for  a  priest 
to  baptize  her.  The  mother  did  so.  The 
clergyman  came,  found  the  child  well 
instructed,  and  baptized  her.  In  a  short 
time  he  allowed  her  to  make  her  First 
Communion. 

Patient  and  most  edifying  through  all 
her  long  and  intense  sufferings  was  the 
angelic  child.  She  repeatedly  told  her 
mother  how  happy  she  was,  and  how 
confident  that  she  would  be  saved.  She 
begged  her  to  examine  for  herself  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
be  baptized ;  so  that  she,  too,  would  die 
in  the  faith,  and  be  united  with  her  in 
heaven.  She  passed  quietly  away,  while 
pronouncing  the  sweet  names  of  Jesus 
and  Mary. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED^St.  cuke,  t.  48. 
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To  Our  Queen.  A  Feast  of  Triumph. 


WHEN  dewy  dawn  is  breaking, 
And  bright- winged  birds  are  waking, 
When  sunlight  gilds  the  mountain  crown 
And  floods  with  gold  the  lea; 
When  dew-hung  meadow  flowers  ' 
Are  flinging  irised  showers. 
We  sing,  O  Queen,  thy  fair  renown, 
And  tell  our  love  for  thee ! 

When  noon's  hot  face  is  flushings 
And  flowers  hang  ablushing, 
Beneath  the  glance  of  sunny  rays 
That  wander  light  and  free ; 
When  birds  to  shades  are  winging, 
Their  midday  song  low  singing, 
We  chant,  O  Queen,  our  hymn  of  praise. 
And  tell  our  love  for  thee  ! 

When  shadows  'round  are  stealing, 
The  charms  of  night  revealing. 
And  starbeams  turn  to  silver-white 
The  earth  and  sky  and  sea ; 
When  cares  of  day  are  sleeping, 
And  moon-rays  guard  are  keeping. 
We  come,  O  Queen,  our  hearts'  delight. 
To  tell  our  love  for  thee ! 

Cascia. 


The  Dominicans  were  founded  at 
Notre  Dame  de  Prouille,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  the  Franciscans,  at  Santa  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines; 
the  Jesuits,  on  a  feast  of  Our  Lady,  at 
Montmartre  in  Paris.  The  Blessed  Virgin 
had  to  do  with  the  founding  of  all. 


BY  THK  REV.  ARTHUR  BARRY  0'NEII*Iv,  C.  S.  C. 


ETWEEN  five  and  six  weeks 
'after  the  glorious  morning 
when  Magdalen  heard  from 
the  Angel  of  the  Tomb  the 
^j,  startling  tidings,  ''He  is  risen; 

He  is  not  here,**  there  occurred  the  culmi- 
nating triumph  in  the  earthly  career  of 
the  Redeemer.  It  was  a  spectacle  engen- 
dering mingled  grief  and  joy  in  the  hearts 
of  Apostles  and  disciples  privileged  to 
behold  it;  although  one  which,  bursting 
upon  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  royal 
Psalmist  centuries  before  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  great  event,  had  evoked 
from  him  no  strain  save  this  of  gladness  : 
''Clap  your  hands,  all  ye  nations;  shout 
unto  God  with  the  voice  of  joy.  God  is 
ascended  with  jubilee,  and  the  Ivord  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet.'* 

The  Ascension  of  our  Divine  lyord  took 
place,  the  Gospel  tells  us,  forty  days  after 
the  stupendous  miracle  of  Easter  Sunday. 
This  somewhat  protracted  sojourn  on 
earth  of  the  Risen  God  was  intended  to  be 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  those 
who  might  express  or  entertain  any  doubts 
as  to  the  reality  of  His  Resurrection.  On 
this  point  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  remarks : 
"As  Jesus  Christ   remained   forty   hours 
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in  the  sepulchre,  as  a  proof  of  His  real 
death,  so  He  remained  forty  days  on 
earth,  as  a  proof  of  His  new  life."  The 
Resurrection  being  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Our  Lord  saw  to  it 
that,  by  the  frequency  of  His  appearances 
to  His  disciples  from  time  to  time  during 
nearly  six  weeks,  His  followers  should  be 
relieved  of  every  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
certitude  of  His  having  arisen. 

Besides  this  reason  for  spending  so 
comparatively  long  a  time  on  earth,  Christ 
had  another  one  not  less  indicative  of  His 
tender  compassion  for  the  flock  so  soon  to 
be  bereft  of  the  visible  guidance  of  their 
beloved  Shepherd.  "Jesus,"  says  the 
Evangelist,  ''showed  Himself  alive  after 
His  Passion  by  many  proofs,  for  forty 
days  appearing  to  them,  and  speaking  of 
the  kingdom  of  God."  This  last  clause, 
** speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God," 
declares  the  second  reason  of  His  stay.  It 
was  during  these  forty  days  prior  to  the 
Ascension  that  Christ  organized  the 
Church  which  was  to  continue  His  work, 
established  Peter  as  its  head,  and  insti- 
tuted the  rite  by  which  new  members 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  fold — i.  e. ,  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  as  also  the  rite  by 
which  dead  members  were  to  regain  super- 
natural life — the  sacrament  of  Penance. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although 
the  Gospel  narrative  makes  specific  men- 
tion of  only  ten  occasions  on  which  Our 
Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  He  did  not  appear 
more  frequently.  There  is  no  mention 
made,  for  instance,  of  His  appearing  to 
His  Blessed  Mother;  yet  it  is  the  common 
opinion  of  theologians,  as  it  has  been  the 
constant  belief  of  all  Christians,  that  He 
did  manifest  Himself  to  her,  and  that 
more  than  once.  St.  Antoninus  asserts 
that  "He  appeared  to  her  first  of  all  on 
Easter  morning,  because  of  all  creatures 
she  best  deserved  that  consolation."  The 
silence  of  Scripture  as  to  Mary^s  com- 
munings with  her  Divine  Son  during  the 


course  of  these  forty  hallowed  days  serves 
only  to  show  once  more  the  profound 
humility  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  who  ever 
sought  to  conceal  the  favors  which  she 
received  from  Heaven. 

On  one  of  the  last  occasions  of  Christ's 
appearing  to  His  Apostles,  He  gave  them 
their  commissions  as  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
warriors  who  were  to  carry  the  banner  of 
the  Crucified  into  all  lands,  and  who,  in 
the  person  of  their  legitimate  successors, 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  that  Church 
which  alone  has  a  shadow  of  claim  to  the 
title  apostolic^  were  to  bring  all  peoples 
beneath  the  sweet  yoke  of  His  law.  "All 
power,"  He  said  to  them,  "is  given  to 
Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go,  teach  all 
nations ;  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you.  And  behold  I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world," 
— a  promise  of  constant  guidance  and 
assistance,  which,  be  it  observed,  applies  as 
directly  and  pointedly  to  Leo  XIII.  and 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  to  Peter  and  his  fellow- apostles 
in  the  first. 

With  this  issuing  of  the  Apostles' 
commission,  the  earthly  work  of  the 
Redeemer  ended.  The  bark  of  Peter, 
destined  to  encounter  so  many  furious 
tempests,  and  triumphantly  outride  them 
all,  is  launched  upon  the  sea  of  time. 
Nothing  remains  for  the  Divine  Ship- 
builder but  to  return  to  His  Heavenly 
Father,  in  order  to  send  to  captain  and 
crew  the  vivifying  Spirit,  who  shall  pilot 
them  safely  while  the  centuries  roll,  and 
securely  moor  them,  when  time  has  ceased 
to  be,  in  the  eternal  port,  where  winds 
and  waves  shall  be  stilled  for  evermore. 

The  forty  blessed  days  are  accomplished. 
Christ  for  the  last  time  presents  Himself 
in  the  Cenacle  as  the  Apostles  are  about 
taking  a  morning  repast.  He  seats  Him- 
self with  them  at  table,  eats  and  drinks 
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with  them  once  more  ;  and  promises  them 
that  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  will 
descend  upon  them,  making  them  new 
men,  capable  of  seiving  Him  as  witnesses 
in  Jerusalem,  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  Then  setting 
out  and  preceding  them  toward  Bethany, 
He  leads  them  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
recently  the  scene  of  His  humiliation  and 
agony,  and  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  His 
glory  and  triumph.  Arrived  there,  the 
Divine  Master  extends  His  hands,  blesses 
His  followers,  and  gently  rises  in  the  air. 
Their  eyes  are  fixed  on  Him  as  He  ascends. 
Just  as  He  is  about  to  disappear,  a  lumi- 
nous cloud  glides  under  His  feet,  and,  borne 
on  this  resplendent  chariot.  He  vanishes 
from  their  view.  While  the  Apostles, 
marvelling,  as  well  they  might,  still  keep 
their  eyes  turned  heavenward,  two  angels, 
under  the  guise  of  men  robed  in  white, 
appear  in  their  midst,  and  exclaim:  '*Ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  you  here  looking 
up  to  heaven?  This  Jesus,  who  is  taken  up 
from  you  into  heaven,  so  shall  He  come  as 
you  have  seen  Him  going  into  heaven. ' ' 
In  the  olden  days  of  pagan  civilization, 
when  the  city  on  the  Tiber  was  the  seat 
of  an  empire  almost  coextensive  with  the 
known  world,  history  tells  us  that  the 
highest  honor  attainable  by  general  or 
consul  was  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  a 
Roman  *' triumph.^'  Returning  from  the 
conquest  of  rival  cities  or  foreign  prov- 
inces, the  victorious  warrior  sat  enthroned 
in  his  ivory  chariot  decked  with  gold. 
Vanquished  monarchs,  chained  to  his 
wheels,  ministered  to  his  haughty  pride, 
as,  amid  the  applauding  cries  of  purple- 
robed  patricians  and  the  vociferous  clamor 
of  semi-barbarous  plebeians, 

"The  long,  victorious  pomp 
Wound  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  through  the  bellowing  Forum, 
And  round  the  Suppliants'  Grove, 
Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 
Of  Capitolian  Jove." 

But  how  empty,  vain,  and  puerile  was 
such  a  triumph  in  comparison  with  that 


of  Him  who  was  to  usurp  the  Roman 
name  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  His 
empire  and  His  dominion!  Lowliest  of 
the  lowly,  thirty-three  years  ago  He  took 
up  His  earthly  habitation  in  a  Virgin's 
womb ;  He  has  lived  a  humble  mortal 
life,  and  died  the  most  ignominious  of 
mortal  deaths ;  but  in  the  living  and  the 
dying  He  has  vanquished  powers  before 
which  the  mightiness  of  pagan  Rome 
could  only  rest  impuissant.  He  has  con- 
quered sin  and  death ;  and  surrounding 
His  triumphal  chariot  of  luminous  cloud 
as  it  bears  Him  upward  to  the  empyrean 
are  innumerable  throngs  of  angels  and 
archangels,  with  all  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  just  men  and  valiant  women, 
whom  late  He  flooded  with  joy  in  Limbo, 
and  whom  now  He  leads  into  the  courts- 
of  eternal  glory. 

The  Ascension  is  the  culminating  point 
of  all  the  other  mysteries  contained  in 
that  symbol  of  our  faith,  the  Apostles* 
Creed.  To  it  all  others  converge  as  to 
their  end  and  completion ;  for  it  marks 
the  close  of  that  magnificent  series  of 
astounding  events  of  which  the  initial 
wonder  was  the  Incarnation.  Moreover, 
just  as  the  birth,  life,  sufferings,  and  death 
of  Our  Lord  represent  the  nadir  of  all 
possible  humiliation,  so  does  this  trium- 
phal ascent  into  heaven  stand  out  as  the 
zenith  of  all  possible  glory. 

And,  now,  why  did  He  ascend?  First, 
because  for  His  glorified  body,  clothed 
with  immortality,  earth  no  longer  pre^ 
sented  a  fit  abiding  place;  secondly,  to 
prove  that,  as  He  had  declared,  His 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  and  thirdly, 
to  prepare  in  heaven  a  dwelling  for  us, 
and  to  draw  thither  our  thoughts  and 
desires.  "I  go,"  said  He  to  His  Apostles, 
'*  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;  that  where 
I  am  you  also  may  be."  He  went  ta 
heaven,  to  teach  us  that  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  its  glory  He  opened  to  us  its  gates  ^ 
just  as  He  introduced  into  that  eternal 
home  the  souls  of  the  just  made  perfect 
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who    had   for   so   long  awaited   Him   in 
Limbo. 

Viewed  with  the  discerning  vision  of 
enlightened  faith,  this  resplendent  triumph 
of  Ascension  Thursday  can  not  but  prove 
an  incentive  for  the  followers  of  Christ  to 
walk  steadfastly  in  His  footsteps.  As  in 
His  death  and  resurrection  He  has  given 
us  an  example  of  dying  to  sin  and  resus- 
citating to  the  life  of  grace,  so  does  He 
teach  us  in  His  Ascension  that,  although 
our  body  be  yet  on  earth,  we  should  by 
our  desires  and  aflfections  dwell  in  heaven; 
confessing  that  **in  this  world  we  are 
pilgrims  and  strangers,"  and  that  we 
have  been  made  *' coheirs  of  the  saints 
and  citizens  of  the  house  of  God." 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY.FIyORA    HAINES    IvOUGHEAD,   AUTHOR   OF   "THE 

MAN  WHO  WAS  GUII^TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

CI^AIM,"   ETC. 


XXni.— A  Woman's  Way. 

JANET  DUNCAN  had  indeed  passed  a 
wretched  and  miserable  week.  She  had 
heard  nothing  from  Seymour,  and  she 
knew  only  too  well  that  he  scorned  and 
despised  her  for  the  part  she  had  taken 
in  the  deception  that  had  been  practised 
on  him  and  his  friends. 

On  the  day  of  the  ball,  unknown  to  any 
one,  she  had  taken  a  sudden  resolution, 
from  which,  woman-like,  she  promised 
herself  great  satisfaction.  She  would  have 
that  old  engagement  of  hers  to  Cliffe 
Dalrymple  no  longer  hanging  over  her 
like  a  funeral  pall.  Of  course  it  would 
be  very  hard  for  Cliflfe  to  have  all  his 
hopes  dashed  in  this  way  ;  but,  after  a 
while,  she  was  sure  he  would  get  over 
the  worst  of  the  pain.  Even  if  he  should 
elect  always  to  remain  single  for  her  sake, 
that  would  be  all  the  better  for  him. 

She   had  taken  advantage   of  a   quiet 


hour  immediately  after  luncheon,  when 
Olive  had  gone  out  shopping  with  the 
Morgans,  while  she  had  remained  at  home 
on  a  plea  that  her  head  ached, — a  plea 
which  she  made  with  perfect  truth.  She 
found  Cliffe  in  the  smoking-room,  puffing 
away  at  a  cigar.  He  hastened  to  throw 
it  away  when  he  saw  her  in  the  doorway. 

''No,  no  !  Keep  it,  Cliffe.  I  have  some- 
thing very  serious  to  say  to  you,  and  I 
would  rather  you  went  on  smoking.  It 
may  help  you  to  bear  it  better." 

Dalrymple  turned  pale.  The  thought 
instantly  occurred  to  him  that  possibly 
Janet  was  about  to  propose  an  immediate 
marriage,  as  the  best  protection  from  the 
storm  that  was  awaiting  them  both  at  home. 

"Of — of  course,  Janet.  Anything  that 
you  say.  But  don't  be  hasty,  dear.  Think 
it  over  well.    There  is  no  hurry." 

*'0h,  yes,  but  there  is  a  hurry,  Cliffe! 
I  want  to  get  it  off  my  mind." 

This  was  positively  indelicate.  It 
occurred  to  Cliffe — and  he  clutched  at  the 
thought  like  a  drowning  man — that  Vesta 
Mathieu  would  never  have  thrown  herself 
at  a  man's  head  in  this  fashion.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  his  word  and  a  gentleman, 
and  he  could  only  look  wistfully  at  Janet 
and  await  his   sentence. 

*'0  Cliffe!  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
think  I  am  an  awful  girl,  but  I  don't 
want  to  marry  you." 

''Thank  Heaven!" 

"Sir?" 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  you  have  found 
out  your  mind  in  time." 

"  Cliffe  Dalrymple,  how  dare  you  !  Sir, 
you  are  laughing !  Oh,  I  never  heard  of 
anything  so  shameful  in  all  my  life ! ' ' 

"But,  Janet,  you  yourself  were  saying 
only  an  instant  ago — " 

"No  matter  what  I  was  saying.  You 
were  evidently  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Next, 
you  will  be  telling  me  that  there  is  some- 
body else — ^some  other  woman  that  you 
care  for  more." 

"There  is." 
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The  young  man  was  so  happy  in  his 
release  that  he  could  not  comprehend 
the  effect  this  announcement  would  have 
upon  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  so 
lately  been  betrothed. 

*'Cliffe  Dalrymple,  you  are  the  most 
exasperating  man  I  ever  saw.'^ 

**  Be  reasonable,  Janet.  Surely  you  would 
not  wish  me  to  make  myself  miserable, 
'l)ecause  you  no  longer  cared  for  me — in 
that  way.   You  ought  to  be  glad,  Janet. '  * 

*  *  You  might  have  shown  a  little  respect 
for  me,  and  not  been  in  such  a  disgraceful 
hurry.  Oh,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me 
— not  the  least  in  the  world !  I  can  get 
on  very  well  without — without  any  one 
to  care  for  me.'' 

She  swept  from  the  room,  in  offended 
majesty,  leaving  Dalrymple  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  bewilderment.  Were  the  skies 
about  to  fall,  that  Janet  should  be  ill- 
tempered,  Janet  should  scold,  Janet  should 
be  gloomy  and  despairing,  and  should  run 
from  the  room  to  hide  the  tears  in  her  eyes? 

XXIV.— At  the  Bai.1.. 

To  Janet  herself,  on  the  night  of  the 
ball,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  never  be  ' 
happy  or  cheerful  again.  She  had  been 
watching  at  the  door  all  the  evening,  with 
a  heavy  heart  and  a  mind  filled  with  fore- 
boding. One  by  one  she  had  seen  her  late 
fellow-lodgers  come  into  the  rooms ;  but 
the  only  recognition  any  of  them  had 
vouchsafed  her  had  been  a  casual  bow, 
as  they  came  in  accidental  contact  while 
making  the  rounds  of  the  pictures ;  or 
when  one  of  them  approached  the  corner 
where  she  and  her  friends  afterward  took 
their  stand,  surrounded  by  a  gay  coterie 
of  their  own. 

The  evening  was  well  advanced  when 
she  saw  the  man  for  whose  face  she  had 
been  watching  standing  in  the  doorway, 
and  sweeping  the  room  with  his  eyes. 

"One  of  those  newspaper  fellows,  upon 
my  word!"  remarked  the  foppish  young 
man  who  had  been  persecuting  her  with 


his  attentions  all  the  evening.  **Not  even 
a  'swallow-tail'  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
Just  like  their  impertinence,  I  must  say. 
Think  they  can  attend  a  full  dress  affair 
in  the  same  garb  they  would  wear — 
begging  your  pardon,  JMiss  Duncan, — to  a 
hanging.  One  of  them  got  a  lesson  the 
other  night  at  the  Club.  Perhaps  you 
heard  about  it?  " 

*' I  think  not,"  replied  Janet,  absently, 
her  eyes  intent  on  the  strong,  earnest  face 
of  the  man  who  had  entered  the  room. 
Very  soon  he  would  see  them  and  come 
over  there;  and  she  would  confess  the 
downright  folly  and  shame  of  the  part  she 
had  acted,  and  ask  his  forgiveness  for  the 
deception.  Perhaps  he  would  not  blame 
her  so  severely,  after  all ;  for  how  was  she 
to  foresee  that  she  was  to  meet  him  when 
she  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  grow  to 
care  for  him  so  much  that  life  on  a  crust — 
yes,  and  unbuttered  too — would  be  richer 
and  sweeter  by  his  side  than  ease  and 
every  comfort  that  wealth  could  provide? 
The  young  society  man  chattered  on, 
flattering  himself  into  the  belief  that  he 
was  receiving  her  undivided  attention. 

"You  know  the  banquet  the  Club  gave 
to  Lennox,  the  big  lyondon  publisher,  a 
few  days  ago?   All  the  best  men  in  town 
were  there.   Seats  were   reserved   for  six 
reporters,  one  from  each  of  the   leading 
papers.  Man  came  from  the  daily  Firebugs 
dressed  in  cutaway  coat  and  black  cravat. 
The  servant  who  attended  the  door — man 
who  knows  his  business,  I  assure  you — 
wouldn't  let  him  in.    'You  can't  go  in 
there,'  he  said.    'Swell  dinner  going  on; 
no  man  not  in  full  dress  allowed  in  there. ' 
The   fellow    protested,   and   showed    his 
card;  but  it  was  no  use.  Some  of  us  noticed 
that  the  place  of  the  Firebug   man  was 
vacant,  but    nobody   gave   the   matter   a 
second     thought.      Good     many     bright 
speeches  made — nuts   for   the  newspaper 
men  ;    and  the  reporters  at  the  table  were 
so   busy  pencilling   notes  on  their  cuffs 
they  hadn't  much  time  to  eat  or  drink. 
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When  the  aflfair  was  over,  somebody  found 
the  Firebug  man  cooling  his  heels  in  an 
anteroom  ;  Perkins,  the  servant,  keeping 
guard  over  him  like  a  policeman.  Of 
course  the  papers  joined  together  and 
gave  us  blessings  for  it;  but  the  men  in 
the  Club — all  the  fellows  one  wants  to 
know,  you  know, ^enjoyed  it.  Some  of 
the  old  members,  writers  and  artists  and 
that  sort  of  thing  themselves,  felt  sore 
over  it.  But,  by  George,  it's  high  time 
these  newspaper  men  should  be  taught 
their  places  ! ' ' 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Janet,  wishing  that 
the  man  would  stop  his  horrible  chatter, 
of  which  she  had  heard  scarcely  a  word. 

Tom  Seymour  was  coming  toward  her. 
He  was  bowing  with  mock  courtesy  over 
her  hand,  hoping  that  she  was  enjoying 
the  evening.  How  could  she  tell  him  that 
she  had  only  consented  to  attend  the  ball 
because  it  might  give  her  a  chance  to  see 
him  again  !  But  why  was  he  drawing 
out  his  note-book  and  pencil? 

*'Miss  Duncan,  I  am  writing  up 
costumes  to-night.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
telling  me  the  color  of  your  dress?  '*  he 
said,  icily. 

It  was  so  comical  to  see  Tom  devoting 
himself  to  this  sort  of  work,  a  species  of 
journalistic  labor  that  she  had  heard  him 
scornfully  denounce  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  Janet  laughed  outright — a 
soft,  musical  laugh  ;  but  his  face  grew 
grimmer  on  hearing  it,  and  the  girl 
sobered  at  once. 

*'It  is  pink,"  she  said  gently,  wondering 
if  he  would  remember  he  had  once  said 
that  he  should  like  to  see  her  in  pink,  and 
wishing  that  he  might  know  how  she  had 
ransacked  her  trunks  to  find  and  wear  it. 

"And  the  material?"  proceeded  Sey- 
mour, keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  book. 
"  Ottoman  silk,  draped  with  Point 
d'Alen9on.  Worth  made  it.  Would  you 
like  to  know  how  much  it  cost?"  added 
Janet,  for  once  in  her  life  speaking  tartly. 
If  he  was  .determined  to  take  her  measure 


as  a  society  girl,  she  would  let  him  know 
the  full  extent  of  her  extravagance,  and 
feel  the  weight  of  her  magnificence. 

*'The  cost  is  immaterial.  And  the 
ornaments?  I  believe  that  is  the  proper 
question  to  ask  next." 

*' Roses." 

She  had  canvassed  every  florist's  shop  in 
the  city  to  find  the  sweet-scented  Mission 
roses,  because  they  were  his  favorite 
flower.  But  he  merely  jotted  down  the 
fact,  and  bowed  and  passed  on  to  Mrs. 
Morgan,  who  met  his  inquiries  with 
haughty  resentment;  but  who  did  not 
fail  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
her  diamonds  were  of  historical  value^ 
the  stones  in  her  necklace  having  once 
belonged  to  the  royalty  of  France. 

Later  on  Janet  saw  him  standing  in  a 
dark  embrasure,  and  looking  straight  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  other  people,  directly 
at  her.  A  sudden  resolution  seized  her  to 
go  to  him ;  but  she  was  surrounded  by 
such  a  mob  of  men,  young  and  old,  that 
she  could  not  get  away.  Such  a  queer 
contrast  as  it  was  to  the  times  when  they 
had  earned  their  living,  obscure  and 
unnoticed,  in  the  old  building  but  a  few 
blocks  away. 

Olive  Dairy mple  was  the  brilliant  centre 
of  a  gay  and  aristocratic  circle  that  even- 
ing. Elegantly  dressed,  with  a  dazzling 
circlet  of  jewels  around  her  neck  and 
flashing  in  her  dark  hair,  the  girl  was  in 
her  element ;  and  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  put  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  six 
months  as  an  amusing  episode,  to  be 
enjoyed  while  it  lasted,  and  cast  aside,  like 
a  worn-  out  garment,  when  its  novelty  was 
exhausted.  She  was  resolutely  discarding 
all  remembrance  of  her  Bohemian  life ; 
and  once,  as  the  thought  crossed  her  mind 
that  all  the  faces  she  saw  around  her  were 
new  to  her,  she  experienced  a  feeling  of 
relief. 

"Awfully  handsome  girl!"  remarked 
young  Octopus,  son  of  the  railroad  king. 
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' '  Awfully.  Small  test  at  repahtay  of  any 
in  ouah  set,"  returned  Bovene,  who  had 
only  been  a  member  of  "ouah  set"  since 
liis  father  the  butcher  had  developed  into 
a  cattle  king,  a  few  years  before. 

A  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  who  had  been  watching  the  group, 
walked  directly  across  the  floor,  and 
iDowed  to  Miss  Dairy mple. 

*'The  next  dance  is  ours,"  he  said,  so 
imperiously  that  the  society  men  fell  back. 
Miss  Dalrymple  viewed  him  in  bewil- 
derment. How  did  it  come  that  Mr.  Nemo 
was  there,  in  full  evening  dress,  looking 
as  much  the  gentleman  and  twice  as 
much  the  man  as  any  of  those  around 
lier?  How  did  he  dare  to  take  his  place 
as  an  equal  in  such  an  assemblage,  and  to 
claim  that  she,  Olive  Dalrymple,  had  prom- 
ised him  a  dance?  An  indignant  answer 
Tose  to  her  lips,  and  she  tried  to  look  at 
liim  scornfully  and  disclaim  the  promise. 
Something  in  his  eyes  compelled  her. 
Excusing  herself  to  the  gentleman  beside 
lier,  she  took  Nemo^s  arm,  and  mechan- 
ically went  through  one  of  those  stately, 
old  -  fashioned  dances  which  have  been 
revived  to  lend  dignity  to  the  lightest  of 
amusements. 

They  went  through  the  figures  without 
speaking ;  but  in  Olive's  heart  a  hot 
resentment  was  growing  against  this 
man,  who  had  from  the  first  contrived  to 
put  her  continually  in  the  wrong,  and  who 
compelled  her  obedience  to  his  whim, 
as  if  she  were  a  naughty  school-girl  and 
lie  a  harsh  taskmaster. 

''Come  with  me,"  he  said,  when  the 
dance  was  over. 

Miss  Dalrymple  obeyed  this  command 
with  perfect  willingness.  At  that  moment 
she  wanted  nothing  better  than  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reprove  him  for  the  attitude  he 
had  assumed  toward  her,  and  to  declare 
her  future  iudependence  of  him.  Yet  her 
indignation  was  not  so  absorbing  that  she 
failed  to  note,  with  quick  surprise  and 
an    odd    sense   of    pleasure,    the   cordial 


greetings  extended  to  him  by  several 
prominent  people.  The  Director  of  the 
Art  School  stopped  to  lay  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder  in  passing,  and  to  exchange  a 
few  confidential  words  with  him;  bowing 
again,  with  a  pleasant  smile  for  Miss 
Dalrymple,  as  he  moved  on.  A  stout, 
responsible-looking  man  spoke  genially  to 
Nemo,  and  begged  an  introduction  to  the 
young  lady.  Olive,  acknowledging  the 
compliment  haughtily,  was  confused  to 
learn  that  this  was  Mr.  O'Hara,  whose 
gift  to  the  public  had  made  him  the 
most  talked-of  man  in  the  city  ;  and  she 
understood,  from  a  word  he  dropped,  that 
the  award  would  be  announced  and  the 
successful  design  be  exhibited  to  the 
people  that  night. 

They  passed  into  the  hall,  and  her 
escort  drew  a  small  key  from  his  pocket 
and  fitted  it  to  the  lock  of  a  closed  door. 
The  girl  looked  up,  protesting ;  again  he 
compelled  her  with  a  look,  and  she  passed 
into  the  room. 

The  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  figure 
there  silenced  all  thoughts  of  petty  self- 
assertion,  and  recalled  her  to  her  better 
self.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  of  delight, 
and  remembered  the  man  whose  thought- 
fulness  had  given  her  this  pleasure. 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  she  said,  softly.  "I 
would  not  have  missed  this  for  the  world." 

"Look  again,"  he  said. 

Again  she  turned  to  the  statue ;  and 
as  she  gazed  upon  it,  a  strange  sense  of 
familiarity  grew  upon  her.  Her  thoughts 
travelled  back  to  a  moonlight  night,  and 
her  daring  visit  to  her  brother's  lonely 
studio.  Could  that  great  block  of  marble, 
in  which  she  had  dimly  seen  the  outlines 
of  a  human  form,  have  any  connection 
with  this?    She  appealed  to  him. 

"I  can  not  understand?  What  does 
it  mean?  " 

"Look  closer." 

She  stooped  over  the  pedestal,  decipher- 
ing the  letters  there. 

"Robert   Howe  Lindsay.    I   know   no 
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sculptor  of  that  name.  Oh,  it  is  the  name 
of  the  son  who  went  away  from  Mr. 
I^indsay  so  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Nemo ! 
Is  this  his  work?  Tell  me:  is  that  dear 
old  man  going  to  see  his  son  again?" 

The  better  self  had  won  the  mastery 
now.  There  was  not  a  spark  of  worldli- 
ness  in  the  face  she  raised  to  his.  Could 
this  be  Olive  Dairy mple,  her  dark  eyes 
swimming  in  tears,  her  voice  tremulous 
with  unselfish  joy  and  sympathy? 

*'The  wayward  boy  has  come  back. 
He  is  here,"  was  Nemo's  reply. 

*'I  am  so  glad.  But — you  said— here," 
looking  around  with  a  start,  half  expect- 
ing the  heavy  hangings  on  the  walls  to 
part  and  a  man's  figure  to  present  itself. 
**You  should  not  startle  me  so,"  she 
added,  looking  reproachfully  at  him. 

His  expression  puzzled  her  -anew. 

' '  You  are  talking  riddles.  O  Mr.  Nemo ! 
You  are  'nobody,'  no  longer.  You  are — " 

She  checked  herself,  afraid  to  speak 
the  name  that  was  on  her  lips. 

*'I  have  regained  my  identity.  I  am 
Robert  Lindsay,"  he  said. 

' '  And  I  have  treated  you  so ! " 

*' Olive,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "we  have 
but  a  few  minutes  here  alone.  Soon  the 
room  will  be  opened,  and  people  will 
rush  in  here.  You  know  why  I  have 
brought  you  here." 

it  Yes." 

She. did  not  look  up  or  make  further 
answer ;  and  he  would  not  urge  her  more, 
but  silently  awaited  her  reply.  She 
continued  to  look  steadily  at  the  statue, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  saw  it. 
Yet  the  thoughts  that  vexed  her  mind 
were  such  as  few  would  have  accredited 
to  her. 

When  she  at'  length  spoke  her  voice 
was   colder   than   he   had  ever  heard  it. 

''Why  to-night?" 

"Because  I  would  not  speak  to  you 
until  I  knew  my  future  was  assured; 
because  I  would  not  ask  you  to  exchange 
your  life  of  ease  to  share  the  doubtful  lot 


of  a  man  whose  way  in  life  was  yet  an 
untried  path." 

She  put  out  her  hand  with  a  little 
gesture  of  distress. 

' '  I  wish — I  wish  you  had  not  said  that. '  * 

"Olive?" 

' '  Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say,  and 
I  have  said  it  to  myself  a  hundred  times 
this  winter.  I  do  not  like  this  unconven- 
tional way  of  life  that  we  have  led.  I  like 
my  meals  at  proper  hours,  and  people  to 
wait  on  me.  I  like  pretty  gowns,  and 
jewels  and  laces,  and  my  nice  rooms  at 
home.  It  has  humiliated  me  more  than 
any  one  has  guessed  to  imagine  others 
saying:  '  There  goes  that  struggling  young 
music-teacher,  poor  creature!  Her  gloves 
are  out  at  the  fingers,  and  she  covers  the 
worn  places  on  her  shoes  with  patent 
dressing.'  But  it  has  been  because  we 
lacked  a  dignified  motive.  It  seemed  so 
absurd  to  be  subjecting  ourselves  to  such 
trials,  without  any  adequate  reason  for  it. 
If  I  had  a  husband  or  little  children,  and 
we  were  poor'* — the  girl's  voice  grew  very 
sweet  and  womanly, — "then  there  would 
be  some  dignity  and  purpose  in  sharing 
every  care,  and  making  sacrifices  that 
would  bring  their  own  sweet  recompense." 

Ivove,  the  leveller  of  all,  so  long  denied 
by  Olive  Dalrymple,  had  conquered  her 
at  last.  The  man  who  had  pressed  his 
suit  so  defiantly,  anticipating  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat,  looked  into  the  shining 
eyes  raised  to  his  so  confidingly,  and  was 
overwhelmed  with  rapture;  but  he  could 
only  press  a  reverent  kiss  on  the  extended 
hand,  when  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
opening  of  a  door,  and  the  Director  came 
in,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  people. 

Never  in  her  life  had  Olive  Dalrymple 
been  so  proud,  as  she  stood  listening  to 
the  comments  on  her  lover's  work  ;  never 
so  humble  as  when  she  remembered  how 
ungenerously  she,  of  all  those  who  rejoiced 
in  his  triumph  that  night,  had  treated  him. 

' '  O  Miss  Dalrymple,  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  all  the  evening!  If  you  would 
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be  so  good  —  Mr.  Nemo,  I  beg  your 
pardon!  But  you  see  I  have  something  very 
particular  to  say  to  Miss  Dalrymple.  Time, 
lime,  chime;    bell,  dell,  fell,  shell,  tell.'* 

*'I  shall  not  be  far  away  if  you  need 
help,  Olive,"  whispered  Robert  Lindsay, 
as  he  generously  withdrew  a  few  paces, 
to  give  way  to  the  anxious  poet. 

* '  I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Dalrymple,  for  avail- 
ing myself  of  the  present  moment;  but 
there's  no  time  like  the  present,  and  you 
know  the  line  about  *  solitude  in  a  crowd.'  " 

*'If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you,  Mr. 
Sutherland?" 

*'0h,  indeed  you  can, — the  greatest  in 
the  world!" 

''And  the  rhyme,  what  is  it  this  time?" 

*'Miss  Dalrymple,"  said  the  poet,  *4t 
is  not  for  this  time  only,  but  for  life." 

"For  life?"  repeated  Olive,  wholly 
misconstruing  the  poet's  meaning.  "Why, 
let  me  see.  There  is  knife  and  fife  and 
strife  and  wife — " 

"That  is  just  it.  Miss  Dalrymple:  it  is 
wife,"  returned  the  young  man,  eagerly. 
*'And  you  are  the  one." 

"The  one?" 

"The  only  one.  I  hope  you  won't  think 
it  too  much  of  a  liberty.  Miss  Dalrymple, 
if  I  call  you  the  star  of  my  existence. 
I  composed  a  poem  on  the  subject  last 
night,  and  the  topic  was  so  inspiring  that 
I  got  all  *  the  rhymes  myself,  by  sitting 
-tip  till  two  o'clock  with  a  wet  towel 
around  my  head.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  hear  the  first  stanza: 

Lost  in  depths  of  azure  blue, 

A  star  was  shining  in  the  sky  ; 
A  lowly  bard  its  radiance  drew, 

It  winged  his  soul  to  flights  on  high." 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Sutherland,  but — " 
*■ '  Please  to  consider  the  matter  well, 
Miss  Dalrymple,  before  replying.  I  know 
of  your  wealth  ;  but,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
despise  you  for  it.  Think  of  the  glorious 
future  we  might  have  together.  I  am  sure 
that  you  must  have  observed  my  name  is 
almost  a  voucher  for  success  in  my  high 


calling — Percy  Sutherland.  I  have  under- 
stood that  my  mother  had  such  a  career  in 
view  in  naming  me.  Don't  you  think  it 
has  a  very  poetic  sound?" 

Olive  could  not  honestly  assent  to  this. 
To  be  candid,  the  name  only  suggested  to 
her  a  certain  strain  of  prize  Durham  cattle 
that  she  had  once  seen  at  a  State  Fair. 

"It  is  a  name  that  we  might  make 
illustrious  together.  We  would  make  a 
wonderful  and  unexampled  success,  Miss 
Dalrymple.  My  only  trouble  is  the  rhymes. 
I  never  have  any  difficulty  about  the 
measure." 

For  one  moment  the  young  lady  was 
possessed  with  a  cruel  inclination  to  ask 
the  aspiring  poet  where  his  ideas  were  to 
come  from  ;  but  she  forebore,  saying  very 
kindly  but  decisively: 

"I  am  sorry,  but  your  plans  can  never 
be  realized,  Mr.  Sutherland." 

* '  Miss  Dalrymple,  are  my  worst  presenti- 
ments to  be  realized  ?  Are  your  affections 
already  engaged?" 

"They  are." 

Any  one  who  observed  the  poet  closely 
must  have  seen  the  look  of  positive  delight 
that  overspread  his  pale  face. 

' '  Byron  was  doomed  to  sorrow  from  his 
birth ;  Burns  was  separated  from  his  ideal ; 
Poe  was  twice  crossed  in  love.  Mine  is  the 
common  lot.  I  may  suffer ;  but  the  world 
will  be  richer  for  the  anguish  you  cause 
me.  Miss  Dalrymple. 

'  For  out  of  the  depths  of  a  master  woe. 

And  through  the  valley  of  dark  despair, 
The  soul  of  the  poet  must  grope  and  go, 
'Ere  he  don  the  purple  true  poets  wear.' 

I  will  not  trouble  you  longer.  Good- 
night, Miss  Dalrymple." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Olive,  as  Robert 
Ivindsay  rejoined  her.  "I  am  afraid  it  is 
a  severe  blow  to  him." 

* '  Couldn'  t  you  think  of  one  ?  Of  course 
he  wanted  a  rhyme?" 

* '  No :    he  wanted  me. ' ' 

"Never  mind,  Olive.  We'll  send  him 
a  rhyming  dictionary  instead." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The    Shepherd    Boy   of   Lombardy   on 
Sunday. 


Martyr  Memories  of  England. 


BY    FREDERICK    GEORGE    IvEE,    D.  D. 

HIS  day  the  Lord  God-Man  arose: 
On  this  wide  moor  I'm  here  alone; 
Yon  sancte-bell  tells  the  hour  hath  flown; 
All  still,  as  blinding  sunshine  glows. 
So  wait  I  for  God's  promised  rest : 
They  walk  in  white  and  all  are  blest. 

Prostrate  I  now  low  bend  the  knee ; 

0  sacred  awe  !   O  transport  high  ! 
A  host  invisible  glides  nigh, 

Adoring  Christ  with  mine  and  me. 
So  not  alone.  I  ask  God's  rest : 
They  walk  in  white  and.  all  are  blest. 

Above,  around  God's  sunny  floor 
One  dome  of  deep  and  cloudless  blue, 
Where  stolid  angels,  listening  through. 

Worship  sans  words  for  evermore. 

1  pray  and  work,  yet  long  for  rest : 
They  walk  in  white  and  all  are  blest. 

I  love  this  quiet  day  of  peace ; 

Prostrate  I  dwell  with  tearful  eyes 

On  Michael's  blessed  Paradise, 
And  Raphael's  touch,  when  all  pains  cease: 

So  wait  for  God's  eternal  rest — 

Angels  and  men  forever  blest. 

And  for  the  Lady  Mary  too, 

Who  sits  up  near  His  Throne  in  white. 
Crowned  with  rose-coronal  in  light. 

And  over  all  a  robe  of  blue. 

A  narrow  home  on  Earth's  lorn  breast, 
Then  calm  and  peace  forever  blest. 


Can  we  help  a  certain  jubilee  of  heart 
in  thinking  that  the  montli  of  God's 
Mother  has  now  begun  ;  that  each  day  of 
it  is  bringing  more  and  more  glory  to 
God,  and  more  and  more  help  to  the 
Church ;  because  millions  of  souls,  in  every 
clime  and  of  every  blood,  are  daily  growing 
in  the  deep  reverence  and  deeper  love  of 
the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God? — Faber, 


BY    THE    COMTESSE   DE   COURSON. 
(  Continued.  ) 

A  BOUT  the  same  time  Pounde  wrote 
-Hl  to  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London,  urging 
bis  request  for  a  public  conference  on 
religious  subjects.  And  Tripp  having 
replied  to  his  first  communication  by  a 
hypocritical  and  shuffling  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  again.  This  second  letter  is  in 
keeping  with  Pounders  serene  temper  and 
cheerful  resignation,  which  no  amount  of 
insult  or  injustice  could  sour.  His  incisive 
arguments  and  close  reasoning  reveal  a 
practised  controversialist,  while  his  play- 
fulness and  patience  prove  how  completely 
grace  had  conquered  nature  in  a  proud 
and  passionate  soul. 

Mr.  Simpson,  the  able  biographer  of 
Father  Campion,  who  has  likewise  made 
our  hero  the  object  of  his  special  study,* 
observes  that  Thomas  Pounde  was  right 
in  the  importance  he  attached  to  public 
disputations.  On  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  were  permitted,  they  proved  a  pow- 
erful and  efficient  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  missionaries.  His  error  consisted  in 
dealing  with  Aylmer,  Tripp,  Crawley,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  as  with  men 
of  truth,  honor  and  conscience.  Brave  to 
recklessness,  honest  and  deeply  in  earnest, 
Pounde  gave  them  credit  for  possessing  the 
same  qualities,  and  could  not  believe  that 
they  were  resolved  to  avoid  by  all  means 
in  their  power  the  public  disputations  he 
so  eagerly  advocated. 

A  prisoner  so  reckless  of  danger,  and 
whose  influence  over  his  fellow- sufferers 
was  considerable,  must  have  proved  a 
source  of  much  anxiety  to  his  adversa- 
ries. Aylmer  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly alarmed,  and  with  good  reason,  at 
Pounde' s    energy;    and   he    ** deemed   it 

*  In  the  Rambler,  1S57. 
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convenient,"  according  to  the  Protestant 
annalist,  Strype,  to  remove  hiin  from 
London.  He,  therefore,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  dispatch  our  hero  to  the  half-ruined 
Castle  of  Bishop's  Stortford,  situated  in 
a  lonely  spot  on  the  confines  of  Essex, 
thirty  miles  from  London. 

Thomas  Pounde  seems  to  have  been 
informed  beforehand  of  his  removal  from 
the  Marshalsea.  Uncertain  as  to  the  fate 
that  awaited  him,  he  resolved  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  fellow-prisoners  Father  Cam- 
pion's famous  declaration.  Accordingly, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  gave  the 
paper  to  a  Catholic  prisoner,  Benjamin 
Tichbourne,  who  in  his  turn  showed  it 
to  William  Horde.  It  gradually  became 
known  outside  the  prison  ;  manuscript 
copies  were  largely  circulated,  and  one 
of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  whom  the  Father's  declaration 
was  regarded  as  a  *' challenge"  thrown 
down  by  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  meantime  Pounde  was  transferred 
to  his  new  prison.  Immediately  on  arriv- 
ing he  wrote  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
the  Queen's  vice-chamberlain  and  a  friend 
of  his  worldly  days.  Sir  Christopher 
seems  already  to  have  made  some  eflforts 
to  protect  his  old  friend  against  Aylmer's 
animosity,  and  in  his  loneliness  Pounde 
again  had  recourse  to  his  good  offices. 

After  thanking  his  ''old  acquaintance 
and  companion"  for  his  interest,  he  goes 
on  to  describe  his  prison:  '*A  miserable 
and  desolate  place. ...  A  large,  vast  room; 
cold  water,  bare  walls,  no  windows  but 
loopholes  too  high  to  look  at,  nor  bed,  nor 
bedstead."  He  begs  Sir  Christopher  to 
intercede  with  the  Queen,  that  his  ser- 
vant may  be  allowed  to  join  him ;  and, 
half  playfully,  half  pathetically,  reminds 
Elizabeth  of  the  *' poetical  present"  she 
received  from  his  hands  at  the  revels  held 
at  Kenilworth  Castle. 

Although  Pounde' s  brave  spirit  seems 
to  have  recoiled  at  first  from  the  horrible 
isolation  and  cruel  suffering  of  his  new 


prison,  his  firmness  of  purpose  remained 
unshaken.  In  the  letter  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher, after  describing  his  miserable  cell, 
he  continues:  "And  yet  what  is  all  this 
or  ten  times  inore  for  heaven,  upon 
which  this  cause  dependeth?  Shall 
hunger,  or  cold,  or  stenching,  or  tainting, 
or  any  kind  of  persecution,  separate  us 
from  the  holy  unity  of  Christ's  Church?" 

We  are  not  told  what  was  the  effect 
produced  on  the  successful  courtier  by 
the  pathetic  petition  of  the  prisoner,  who 
for  conscience'  sake  had  sacrificed  those 
things  the  other  held  so  dear ;  but  it 
may  have  been  owing  to  Sir  Christopher's 
intercession  that  our  hero's  confinement 
at  Bishop's  Stortford  lasted  only  months 
instead  of  years. 

From  the  *' large,  vast  room,"  which 
he  describes  in  his  letter,  Pounde  was 
transferred  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  to  an 
underground  cell,  where  he  lay  buried  in 
perpetual  darkness,  his  hands  and  feet 
laden  with  heavy  chains.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  visit  him,  as  the  bishop 
dreaded  his  extraordinary  power  of  mak- 
ing converts.  We  are  told  that  when  the 
blacksmith  was  about  to  rivet  the  chains 
to  his  legs,  Thomas  bent  down  to  kiss 
them ;  whereupon  the  man  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  the  irons  so  violently 
that  his  blood  flowed. 

The  prisoner  remained  calm  under 
the  brutal  assault,  merely  exclaiming: 
"Would  that  blood  might  here  flow  from 
the  inmost  veins  of  my  heart  for  the  cause 
for  which  I  suffer!"  Struck  by  these 
words,  and  still  more  by  his  victim* s 
cheerful  patience,  the  smith  proceeded  to 
question  him  on  his  religion.  Thomas 
willingly  gave  him  all  the  explanations 
he  desired ;  and  the  man  eventually 
became  a  Catholic,  and  died  piously  in 
prison  for  the  faith. 

Although  buried  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  hearing,  Pounde  was  not  forgotten 
either  by  his  friends  or  by  his  foes.  The 
latter    dispatched     Norton,    one    of    the 
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assistants  of  Hopton,  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and,  like  his  chief,  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  Catholics,  to  visit  the 
prisoner.  He  was  commissioned  to  try 
and  prove  him  mad,  in  order  to  confine 
him  at  Bedlam  with  the  insane.  This 
wicked  plot  failed,  we  are  not  told  in'what 
manner;  but  Norton's  wife  having  gone 
out  of  her  mind,  the  event  was  regarded 
by  Catholics  as  a  just  punishment  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  hero's  friends  and 
brothers  in  arms  continued  from  afar  to 
watch  the  lonely  fortress  where  he  lay  in 
chains.  In  June,  1581,  ten  months  after 
his  removal  to  Bishop's  Stortford,  Father 
Parsons,  writing  to  the  General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  Father  Aquaviva,  who 
had  succeeded  Father  Mercurianus,  says : 
**Our  Pounde  is  separated  far  away 
from  all  the  prisoners.  He  is  most  strictly 
guarded  in  a  lonely  castle,  and  made  to 
stand  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  with  a  heavy  weight  of  iron  upon 
his  back,  in  punishment  of  his  having 
freely  reproached,  to  their  vexation,  the 
evangelicals,  as  they  call  their  preachers. 
To  penetrate  to  him  in  prison  is  almost 
impossible,  and  to  a  great  extent  most 
dangerous.  A  priest  who  secretly  carried 
him  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  surprised 
and  imprisoned." 

After  a  time  it  became  somewhat  easier 
to  communicate  with  the  prisoner.  Father 
Parsons  goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  **by 
God's  mercy, ...  we  send  to  him,  and  he  in 
return  to  us,  many  letters  and  messages  ; 
and  thus  we  get  frequent  accounts  of  his 
battles  and  contentions  with  the  preachers. 
It  is  said  that  his  prison  is,  as  it  were, 
entirely  buried  underground,  and  totally 
dark  and  gloomy ;  that  he  sees  no  other 
light  than  that  of  an  oil  lamp.  ...  He 
sleeps  for  most  part  of  the  night  on  the 
damp  ground,  bound  sometimes  with  one, 
two,  and  often  with  three  iron  fetters; 
nevertheless,  he  writes  merrily  to  us,  and 
as  though  he  had  nothing  to  say  about 
his  prison  or  his  sufferings." 


This  last  trait  is  eminently  character- 
istic of  Pounde,  whose  merriness  over  his 
sufferings  continued  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life.  The  months  of  utter  isolation  that 
he  spent  at  Bishop's  Stortford  must  have 
been  a  time  of  great  spiritual  trial  to  a 
nature  like  his,  overflowing  with  life  and 
energy,  brimful  of  enthusiasm.  It  pleased 
God  to  discipline  through  inaction  and 
solitude  the  generous  soul,  to  whom  its 
very  excess  of  activity  might  otherwise 
have  proved  a  snare. 

After  about  a  year's  confinement  at 
Bishop's  Stortford,  our  hero  was  trans- 
ferred to  Wisbeach  Castle,  an  ancient 
fortress,  scarcely  less  solitary  than  his 
former  prison,  situated  among  the  fens  of 
the  island  of  Ely.  The  castle,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  state-prison  from  very  early 
times,  was  surrounded  by  deep  moats  and 
vast,  unwholesome  marshes.  The  prisoners 
were  generally  confined  in  underground 
vaults.  Under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this 
lonely  spot  was  made  beautiful  and  holy 
by  the  heroism  of  its  inmates;  and  Pounde 
was  destined  to  spend  ten  long  years 
within  its  walls,  in  company  of  many 
other  confessors  of  the  faith. 

On  leaving  Bishop's  Stortford,  however, 
he  made  but  a  brief  stay  at  Wisbeach, 
being  almost  immediately  sent  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  to  be  examined  on 
the  subject  of  his  relations  with  Father 
Campion,  who  had  been  arrested  some 
months  before. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  alarm 
which  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  caused  the  Government  The  Privy 
Council's  anxiety  to  catch  the  Fathers 
had  been  increased,  first  by  the  famous 
*' challenge,"  then  by  the  publication, 
in  April,  1581,  of  a  treatise  by  Father 
Campion,  called  the  *'Decem  Rationes." 
This  book,  in  which  the  writer  enumerates 
the  ten  principal  reasons  on  which  he 
founded  his  hope  of  victory  in  a  proposed 
controversial  dispute  with  the  Universities, 
was  printed  at  a  private  press.   It  created 
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a  great  sensation  among  the  Anglican 
ministers ;  the  scholars  of  the  day  loudly- 
praised  its  purity  of  diction,  and  its  value 
may  be  measured  by  the  positive  terror  it 
caused  the  Privy  Council. 

For  about  three  months  after  its  publi- 
cation, Father  Campion  eluded  the  pursuit 
of  his  enemies  ;  but  in  July,  1 581,  he  was 
betrayed  into  their  hands,  and  arrested  at 
lyyford  Castle  in  Berkshire.  He  was  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  Tower  of  lyondon, 
and  treated  with  peculiar  severity.  The 
Government  had  resolved  to  draw  from 
him  the  names  of  those  who  had  assisted 
him  or  given  him  shelter ;  and  to  attain 
this  end  the  lyieu tenant  of  the  Tower  had 
orders  to  submit  his  prisoner  to  the  torture 
of  the  rack,  which  was  applied  to  him 
three  different  times,  with  such  violence 
that  his  death  seemed  imminent. 

Throughout  the  terrible  ordeal — the 
solitary  confinement,  the  cruel  torture, 
the  insidious  and  endless  interrogatories, 
— Campion  remained  true  to  his  faith 
and  true  to  his  friends.  Even  the  natural 
courtesy  and  gentleness  that  made  him  so 
lovable  never  deserted  him.  Nevertheless, 
the  Government,  hoping  to  discourage  his 
friends  and  destroy  his  influence,  spread 
the  report  that  he  had  conformed  to  the 
established  religion;  and  a  copy  of  his 
supposed  confessions  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Pounde  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Tower  in  August,  1581. 

Pounde  fell  into  the  trap.  Wounded  to 
the  heart  by  his  friend's  apparent  weak- 
ness, he  wrote  to  him,  urging  him  to  be 
firm,  telling  him  of  the  disastrous  reports 
that  were  current  respecting  his  supposed 
confessions,  and  begging  him  for  an  exact 
account  of  what  had  really  taken  place. ' 
This  letter  he  entrusted  to  his  jailer,  whom 
he  bribed  to  take  it  to  Father  Campion. 
The  man  carried  it  to  Hopton,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  who,  after  having  read  it, 
sent  it  on  to  Father  Campion,  carefully 
closed  up  .as  though  it  had  never  been 
opened.  The  Jesuit's  reply,  which  he  wrote 


in  haste,  and  of  which  no  copy  was  ever 
produced,  likewise  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Hopton  before  reaching  Pounde. 
In  this  letter  Campion  probably  reassured 
his  friend  as  to  his  supposed  weakness; 
but  if  any  doubts  on  the  subject  remained 
in  the  mind  of  our  hero,  they  were  fully 
dispelled  on  the  31st  of  August,  when,  with 
the  other  Catholic  prisoners,  he  assisted  at 
a  public  conference  in  the  Tower  chapel, 
between  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
Day,  Dean  of  Windsor,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Father  Campion  on  the  other. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  the 
whole  proceeding.  The  Protestant  divines 
had  the  time  and  assistance  they  required 
to  prepare,  while  Father  Campion  was 
only  informed  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion just  before  he  was  led  to  the 
chapel.  He  was  allowed  no  books ;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  exhausted  with  recent 
torture,  his  memory  almost  gone  under 
the  pressure  of  mental  weariness  and 
bodily  suffering. 

Thomas  Pounde' s  warm  heart  must 
have  swelled  with  enthusiasm  when  he 
noticed  how,  although  worn  and  broken, 
Campion  spoke  easily  and  readily,  with  a 
talent  that  recalled  the  brilliant  scholar 
and  orator  of  other  days.  One  of  the  lords 
present  is  said  to  have  observed  that  if 
that  man  was  allowed  to  live,  he  was 
enough  to  pervert  the  whole  realm. 

No  less  admirable  than  his  readiness 
in  argument  was  the  martyr's  patience 
under  the  most  unjust  and  insulting 
treatment.  With  unwearied  sweetness  he 
bore  the  abuse,  derision,  and  sarcastic 
jokes  of  his  enemies.  But  our  friend 
Pounde  proved  less  enduring.  Indignant 
at  the  infamy  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
he  seems  to  have  freely  manifested  his 
sentiments ;  and  Nowell  complained  of 
his  "odious  interpellations,"  and  of  his 
**most  scornful  looks  through  his  fingers 
to  put  me  out  of  my  memory." 

On  the  14th  of  November  following. 
Father  Campion   and  seven  others   were 
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brought  before  the  King's  Bench  to  be 
tried  for  treason.  It  was  then  that,  the 
prisoners  having  been  required  to  hold  up 
their  hands  on  pleading,  Father  Campion 
could  not  raise  his  arms,  disabled  by 
repeated  rackings.  One  of  his  companions 
seeing  this,  tenderly  kissed  his  wounded 
right  hand,  and  held  it  upraised  while  the 
martyr  protested  against  the  wickedness 
of  the  charge  of  which  he  was  accused. 
It  is  probable  that  from  his  prison  cell 
Thomas  Pounde  followed  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  drama.  We  are  not  told 
whether  he  caught  a  last  glimpse  of 
Edmund  Campion  on  that  dreary  Decem- 
ber morning  when  the  protomartyr  of 
the  English  Jesuits  was  dragged  to  his 
■death.  If  so,  he  must  have  gloried  in 
the  martyr's  cheerful  serenity  to  the  last, 
in  his  recollected  demeanor,  and  in  the 
heroism  which  made  him  go  to  Tyburn 
with  a  smile  upon  his  lips ;  so  that  those 
who  saw  him  pass  cried  out:  **He  laughs ! 
He  does  not  care  for  death." 

Pounde  was  still  a  prisoner  ip  the 
Tower  when,  a  few  months  later,  in  May, 
1582,  his  own  spiritual  son,  Thomas 
Cottam,  was  led  forth  from  his  dismal  cell 
to  the  Tyburn  gallows.  He  had  endured 
repeated  rackings  with  unswerving  cour- 
age;  and  if  Pounde  heard  from  some 
friendly  jailer  of  his  convert's  gallant 
bearing  at  the  last,  he  must  indeed  have 
thanked  God  for  his  share  in  the  conver- 
sion of  one  so  noble  and  so  holy. 

Together  with  the  four  priests  who 
died  with  him.  Father  Cottam,  chanted 
the  Te  Detim  on  his  way  to  the  gallows. 
On  arriving  there,  he  cheerfully  saluted 
the  people  present:  '*God  bless  you  all !" 
And  turning  to  the  hangman:  *'May  God 
be  good  to  thee,  my  man,  and  make  thee 
His  faithful  servant!"  Father  I^awrence 
Richardson,  a  holy  priest,  was  executed 
before  Father  Cottam,  who  fervently 
invoked  his  companion's  assistance.  "O 
good  Lawrence,"  he  was  heard  to  say, 
"pray  for  me!" 


He  was  found  wearing  a  rough  canvas 
coat  next  to  his  skin  as  a  hairshirt ;  and 
even  the  Protestants  present  were  greatly 
edified  at  the  penances  thus  voluntarily 
sought  for  by  one  who  had  suffered  cold, 
hunger,  and  repeated  torture. 

We  may  easily  imagine  with  what  holy 
envy  Thomas  Pounde  must  have  mused 
over  every  detail  of  his  friend's  passion 
and  death.  To  a  nature  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic like  his,  the  long  imprisonment  to 
which  he  seemed  doomed  was  a  trial  far 
more  painful  than  the  short,  sharp  struggle 
of  his  martyred  brethren ;  and  he  longed 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul  to  ascend,  in 
his  turn,  the  Via  Dolorosa  that  led  to  the 
famous  Tyburn  Gate.  God,  in  His  myste- 
rious designs,  reserved  to  His  servant  a 
longer  and  more  obscure  agony ;  and  the 
eager,  passionate  nature  was  to  be  made 
perfect  by  long  patience. 

( To  be  continued, ) 


The  Pope's  Penitent. 


w 


BY   THE    AUTHOR   OF   "TYBORNE." 
I. 

HEN  Pope  Pius  VII.  was  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1804,  there  was  a  man  who 
followed  him  everywhere — hung  about 
the  doorway  when  the  Holy  Father  went 
,into  his  carriage  or  descended  from  it. 
The  stranger  did  not  seem  to  be  more 
than  thirty,  yet  his  hair  was  white  and 
his  face  withered.  His  piercing,  gloomy 
eyes  were  constantly  fixed  upon  the  Pope. 

After  a  time  his  Holiness  resolved  to 
speak  to  him ;  so  one  day  he  stopped  his 
carriage,  and  desired  the  man  to  be  brought 
to  his  side.  He  came,  and  fell  on  his  knees. 

"You  have  followed  us  for  a  long 
time,"  said  the  Pontiff,  gently.  "What 
is  your  object?  Have  you  anything  to 
ask  of  us,  or  do  you  desire  our  apostolic 
benediction?  " 
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The  stranger  shook  his  head,  and 
trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"What  is  your  name?'* 

The  pale  lips  moved,  but  no  one  except 
the  Pope  could  catch  the  answer. 

*'Do  you  desire  to  confess  to  us?" 

*'Yes,  Holy  Father;  my  crime  is  so 
great  that  no  one  but  you  can  possibly 
absolve  me.'' 

'*My  son,"  said  the  Pope,  "we  must 
never  doubt  the  divine  mercy.  Your  sin 
may  be  great,  but  God's  goodness  is 
greater  still." 

"Perhaps,"  murmured  the  man, "it  will 
displease  God  even  to  hope  for  pardon." 

"Such  a  thought,"  said  the  Pope,  "is 
an  outrage  shown  toward  the  all-clement 
God.  He  has  given  you  time  to  repent. 
I  will  hear  your  confession  this  evening." 

And,  turning  to  his  guards,  he  gave 
orders  that  the  man  should  be  admitted 
to  his  presence. 

That  evening  the  unknown  passed  two 
hours  alone  with  the  aged  Pontiflf.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  the  Pope  rang  his  bell, 
and  a  cardinal  entered.  Seeing  the  pale- 
ness of  the  Holy  Father,  the  cardinal  laid 
hold  of  the  man  in  alarm ;  but  the  Pope 
stopped  him,  and  dismissed  his  penitent. 

"We  will  write  to  you  from  Rome,"  he 
said  ;  "and  I,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  this 
good  cardinal  will  pray  daily  for  you." 

II. 

Some  weeks  later  a  stranger  came  to  an 
obscure  town  in  France,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  suburbs. 
His  furniture  consisted  of  two  planks, 
which  formed  his  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  a 
crucifix,  a  picture  of  Our  Lady,  and  one 
book — a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
paid  an  old  woman  to  bring  him  daily 
a  loaf  of  bread.   He  spoke  to  no  one. 

Every  day  the  stranger  went  to  Mass, 
kneeling  on  the  outside  step  of  the  church, 
— he  never  entered.  Of  course  he  was  the 
talk  of  the  place ;  but  he  took  no  notice 
of  curious  looks,  and  heard  no  remarks. 
The   parish    priest    spoke   to   him    once. 


and  asked  if  he  were  in   need  of  help. 

"No,  Father,"  he  said.  "I  need  only- 
prayers." 

After  a  time  the  townsfolk  grew  used 
to  him;  and  when  any  stranger  asked  who 
he  was,  their  answer  was,  "The  Penitent." 

Ten  years  passed  away.  The  cure  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  priest  called 
Father  Stephen.  He  was  a  grave -looking 
man,  who  had  known  much  sorrow  ;  and 
he  felt  deeply  moved  at  the  sight  of 
the  pale,  emaciated  figure,  with  its  bowed 
head  and  sad,  downcast  eyes. 

One  day,  the  penitent  sought  the  cure, 

"Father,"  he  said,  "I  have  lived  for 
ten  years  on  a  small  sum  sent  to  me 
annually;  but  by  the  failure  of  a  bank,  I 
have  lost  all.  I  must  now  work  for  my 
bread.  I  do  not  murmur,  for  it  is  God's 
will.  But  can  you  find  me  any  work  ?  I 
implore  your  pity,  for  I  do  not  want  to 
die — I  have  something  to  live  for." 

"I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,"  said 
Father  Stephen ;  ' '  and  be  sure  God  always 
has  pity  for  the  penitent.  I  see  you 
are  educated.  I  can  give  you  some 
manuscripts  to  copy." 

From  that  time  the  penitent  spoke  to 
his  friend  now  and  then.    He  once  said : 

"I  made  a  law  to  myself  to  keep  silence. 
I  kept  it  for  ten  years,  but  you  are  so  kind 
I  must  speak  to  you  at  times.  How  can 
you  be  so  good  to  me — how  can  your 
hand  touch  mine  ?  You  are  stainless  before 
the  Lord.  How  can  you  approach  a 
miserable,  guilt-spotted  sinner  ?  ' ' 

The  good  priest  replied : 

"Because  the  robe  of  repentance  is 
nearly  as  white  as  the  robe  of  innocence; 
because  we  are  all  sinners,  weak  and 
miserable ;  because  charity  to  others  is 
the  dearest  of  all  virtues  in  God's  sight." 

"A  thought  strikes  me,"  said  the 
penitent,  "that  God  has  sent  you  in  my 
path  as  a  promise  of  pardon.  You  are  like 
the  dove  bearing  the  olive-leaf  after  the 
Deluge.  You  are  an  ans>el  sent  to  sustain 
me  till  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage." 
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"No,''  replied  Father  Stephen:  "I  am 
only  a  man;    but  I  love  and  pity  you." 

At  last  the  penitent  said : 

''You  are  a  priest;  and  if  I  tell  you  my 
history,  you  may  one  day  use  it  to  arrest 
the  steps  of  young  men  blinded  and 
excited  as  I  was.  But  you  must  never  tell 
it  to  any  one  while  I  live.  I  need  not 
mention  it  in  confession,  because  I  have 
already  confessed  to  the  Pope." 

"The  Pope!"  exclaimed  the  curk, 

"Yes,  to  him  I  confessed  my  crime. 
He  alone  has  power  to  give  me  absolution, 
— he  to  whom  it  has  been  said:  *  What- 
soever you  shall  loose  upon  earth  shall 
be  loosed  also  in  heaven. ' ' ' 

Then  the  penitent  told  Father  Stephen 
his  story.  When  he  had  finished,  he  added: 

"The  guards  thought  I  was  an  assas- 
sin, bent  on  murdering  the  Pope.  But 
he  trusted  me ;  and  I  knelt  beside  him, 
and  he  heard  me — oh,  with  what  mercy 
and  charity  and  sweetness!  I  told  him  all. 
And  he  said  I  should  do  penance  like  the 
early  Christians.  I  was  to  leave  all  things 
— parents,  friends,  fortune  ;  to  hide  myself 
in  some  obscure  corner  and  live  a  life 
of  penance.  'Some  day,'  he  said,  *I  will 
absolve  you.  You  will  write  to  me  once  a 
year,  and  give  me  an  account  of  your  life. 
I  believe  you  are  sincere.  Until  you  are 
absolved  you  must  not  enter  a  church, 
but  kneel  at  the  threshold  to  hear  Mass. ' 
I  obeyed  him.  My  family  think  I  am 
dead,  and  to  them  I  am  dead." 

"And  this  penance  has  lasted  ten 
years?"  said  Father  Stephen. 

"Yes,  and  it  is  very  short,"  replied 
the  penitent. 

III. 

Not  long  afterward  the  penitent  fell  ill, 
and  soon  was  in  danger  of  death.  Then  at 
last  he  lost  his  peaceful  serenity. 

"Oh,  don't  let  me  die,"  he  cried  to  the 
priest, — "don't  let  me  die  without  absolu- 
tion !  If  I  do  I  shall  be  lost.  Have  pity 
on  me !   Absolution,  absolution  ! ' ' 

Father  Stephen  wrote,  with  all  possible 


dispatch,  to  Rome ;  and  then  called  in  a 
doctor,  who  said  to  the  sick  man : 

"You  are  not  going  to  die.  It  is  your 
agitation  which  does  you  most  harm. ' ' 

"Surely,"  added  the  priest,  "ten  years 
of  such  penance  as  yours  has  expiated 
your  crime." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  penitent.  "It  is 
far  too  little." 

"You  must  not  doubt  God's  mercy," 
replied  the  curk,  "If  the  Papal  absolution 
does  not  arrive  in  time,  I  have  power  to 
absolve  you  at  the  hour  of  death." 

Some  time  passed.  The  sick  man  was 
calmer,  but  grew  weaker.  One  day  as 
Father  Stephen  was  reflecting  whether  it 
were  not  time  to  keep  his  promise,  sud- 
denly a  horseman  was  heard  to  stop  at 
the  door  of  the  poor  hut. 

The  priest  sprang  up  from  his  seat  by 
the  bed. 

"A  letter  from  Rome!"  announced 
the  messenger. 

"From  Rome,  from  Rome!"  gasped 
the  sick  man.  "O  God,  is  the  day  of  my 
death  to  be  the  day  of  Thy  mercy?" 

He  took  the  letter,  kissed  it,  but  could 
not  read  a  line  on  account  of  his  tears, 
which  flowed  as  rain.  Father  Stephen 
read  it  for  him.  It  was  the  absolution  of 
the  penitent,  signed  by  the  Pope's  own 
hand.  He  was  reconciled  with  the  Church, 
and  could  approach  the  Sacraments. 

The  priest  and  the  doctor  looked  at  the 
penitent.  He  seemed  insensible ;  but  soon, 
opening  his  eyes,  he  said : 

' '  Oh,  what  a  sweet  dream  I  have  had ! 
The  weight  of  years  has  passed  away." 

"Now,  you  must  be  calm,  my  dear 
friend, ' '  said  the  curk.  * '  I  shall  leave  you 
alone  with  the  doctor  for  a  while." 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  sick  man.  "I  am 
dying, — I  know  and  feel  that  I  am.  Do 
not  refuse  my  last  request :  take  me  into 
the  church  at  whose  door  I  have  so  often 
knelt.    Let  the  exile  see  his  home." 

And  it  was  done. 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  and  a  glorious 
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sunset  gilded  the  sky  as  the  penitent  was 
carried  into  the  church,  and  laid  before 
the  altar ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevented 
from  leaving  his  bed  and  falling  prostrate. 

*' Pardon,  O  my  God  I"  he  cried, — 
** pardon  me,  a  Judas." 

The  cure  lifted  him  up,  gave  him  abso- 
lution, Extreme  Unction,  and  Viaticum; 
and  hardly  had  he  received  his  Qod  when, 
breathing  a  feeble  sigh,  he  expired. 

Nothing  could  induce  Father  Stephen 
to  make  known  anything;  but  the  doctor 
took  notice  of  the  name  engraved  on  the 
tombstone:   Jean  Robert. 

'* Robert!"  said  he.  *' Where  did  I  see 
that  name?  " 

He  set  himself  to  search  old  newspapers, 
and  at  last  discovered  that  Jean  Robert 
had  been  one  of  the  worst  characters  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was  president  of 
a  lodge,  called  the  Club  of  Vengeance,  in 
a  large  town ;  and  this  club,  after  many 
horrible  crimes,  set  out  one  night  to  rifle 
the  cathedral. 

Jean  Robert  sought  for  the  sacred 
vessels,  which  had  been-  hastily  concealed. 
A  priest  tried  himself  to  preserve  them, 
but  he  died  by  Robert's  hand.  The  Sacred 
Hosts  were  still  in  the  ciborium,  but  our 
pen  dare  not  describe  the  horrible  insults 
lavished  by  this  unhappy  man  upon  his 
God.  Finally  he  turned  the  holy  vessels 
into  drinking  cups  at  the  club,  and  then 
broke  them  in  pieces  for  sale.  The  cathedral 
was  profaned  and  converted  into  a  market. 

Robert's  own  mother,  father,  and  sister, 
denounced  by  him,  were  guillotined.  Was 
it  the  might  of  their  prayers  that  changed 
this  poor  wretch  ?  We  know  not ;  but 
remorse  came  burning  and  searing  his 
soul.  This,  by  the  words  of  his  august 
confessor,  was  changed  into  repentance ; 
and  at  last  the  sins  that  were  as  scarlet 
became  white  as  snow. 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICB    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


We  receive  all  from  Her  who  gave  us 
Jesus. — St.  Bernard, 


CHILDREN   AND    PICTURES. 

"A/'OU  provincials,"  said  the  Man  from 

1  New  York,  as  he  took  his  cup, 
' '  will  insist  on  talking  about  English 
breakfast  tea.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
What  you  call  English  breakfast  tea  is 
Ceylon  tea.  The  English  prefer  the  Indian 
teas,  while  we  drink  Chinese.  In  the 
South,  the  green  teas  are  the  favorite  ;  in 
New  England,  oolong  is  the  most  admired 
tipple ;  in  the  Northwest  Japan  teas  are 
best  liked ;  and  in  the  Middle  States  the 
taste  is  for  mixed  teas." 

^'Well,"  said  the  Philistine,  "I  don't 
much  care  what  kind  of  tea  I  drink, 
provided  it  is  strong  and  hot.  Romance 
about  tea  and  romance  about  sunsets  are 
not  in  my  line.  Give  me  a  row  of  good 
houses  opposite  me,  and  lUl  gladly  give 
up  your  sunsets." 

**And  you  don't  even  care  for  poetry 
unless  you  can  parse  it?"  remarked  the 
Conservative. 

*'0f  course  not,"  said  the  Philistine. 
**  You  have  to  parse  it  to  understand  it. 
Another  thing  that  I  don't  understand  is 
the  modern  way  of  bringing  up  children. 
They  are  taught  too  much.  One  is  afraid 
of  them.  They  fix  their  eyes  on  you,  and 
seem  to  read  you  through  and  through; 
and  they  know  their  grammar  at  an  age 
when  I  was  struggling  with  the  alphabet. 
The  Small  Boy  there  has  just  poured  forth 
the  Eight  Beatitudes  with  great  glibness. 
It  is  true  I  asked  him  for  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins.  It's  all  the  same  to  him,  though. 
Children  know  too  much." 

*  *  They  know  more  things  than  we  give 
them  credit  for,"  said  the  Critic.  **The 
baptismal  dew  is  still  on  them.  They  live 
their  own  life.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
taught  too  much,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they   are    not    understood.    The   way   of 
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teaching  them  ought  to  be  amended,  and 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  burden  a 
small  child's  memory  with  hundreds  of 
lines.  It  is  strange  that  Catholics  do  not 
make  more  use  of  the  kindergarten  system 
for  children  under  six  years  of  age.  And 
at  any  age  pure  memory  work — " 

' '  Our  fathers  were  brought  up  without 
any  of  these  newfangled  methods,"  said 
the  Conservative;  "and  they  were,  at 
least,  as  good  men  as  we  are.'* 

*'A11  this  talk  about  color  and  form  and 
the  making  of  things  easy  is  nonsense. 
Children  should  be  kept  in  their  places. 
Give  me  the  English  way,"  said  the 
Philistine.  *'In  English  houses  you  don't 
see  the  children  until  the  sweets  are 
brought  in  after  dinner.  They  are  never 
visible  until  they  are  wanted — which  is 
seldom." 

The  I/ady  of  the  House  looked  uneasy. 

*'They  are  left,"  she  said,  "to  lead  lives 
of  their  own.  Give  me  rather  the  fashion 
of  the  German  families  I  have  visited, 
where  the  children  are  never  out  of  place, 
but  always  in  their  place  —  with  their 
parents." 

"What  I  object  to,"  said  the  Critic,  "is 
that  we  Catholics  should  not  surround 
our  children  with  more  of  the  beautiful 
symbolism  of  the  Church  than  we  do. 
Look  at  the  green  and  red  lithographs  of 
sacred  persons  you  see  in  the  schools. 
They  are  horrible  caricatures.  With  all 
the  wealth  of  art  at  our  disposal,  we  ought 
to  offer  something  better  than  these 
hideous  things.  What  is  the  use  of  Cath- 
olic education,  if  it  does  not  educate  the 
heart  through  the  eye?  There  are  some 
pictures  of  the  Holy  Face  exposed  in 
the  schools  that  ought  to  be  suppressed 
by  some  ecclesiastical  law  ;  and  when 
copies  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  and  the 
Murillo  '  Immaculate  Conception '  can 
be  obtained  so  cheap,  why  should  these 
wretched  daubs — made  for  ignorant  peas- 
ants— be  put  up  as  examples  of  religious 
art  for  American  children  ?   There  is  more 


education  in  a  picture  than  in  a  book  ; 
and  pictures  for  children  should  be  chosen 
quite  as  carefully  as  books." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  the  Philistine. 
"And  all  pictures  should  be  well  framed. 
At  the  same  time,  unnecessary  expense 
should  be  avoided.  When  you  can  get 
lithographs  by  the  dozen — " 

"You  are  all  wrong,"  said  the  Critic, 
quickly.  "It  is  not  a  question  of  price 
at  all,  and  the  frames  should  not  be  con- 
sidered. Some  pictures  should  not  be 
framed." 

The  Philistine  cast  a  look  of  horror 
about  him. 

"We  ought  to  train  children  to  believe 
that  Our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  saints  and  the  angels  are  beautiful. 
What  child  can  love  the  Blessed  Infant  or 
His  Mother  when  their  pictures,  bought 
cheap,  with  the  frames  thrown  in,  con- 
tradict the  ideals  with  which  his  little 
mind  is  filled?  There  is  a  certain  picture 
of  St.  Aloysius  that  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
It  was  in  the  original  no  doubt  beautiful 
and  spiritual.  It  has  become  in  successive 
copies  hideous  and  sentimental,  not  devout. 
'We  have  it  in  our  school,'.said  a  small 
boy  to  me,  pointing  it  out  in  a  book. 
'Ah!'  I  said,  'you  ought  to  be  good,  like 
St.  Aloysius.' — 'Oh,  he  had  to  be  good!' 
said  the  small  boy;  'he  had  consumption: 
he  was  going  to  die.'  St.  Aloysius,  in  his 
mind,  was  making  the  most  of  a  very  bad 
job.  And  I  must  admit  that  even  I,  with 
all  disposition  to  be  reverential,  found  the 
picture  of  the  angelic  youth — who  when 
symbolized  for  children  ought  to  appeal 
to  them — very  consumptive  and  unreal. ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  the  Conservative,  "the 
old  prints  are  the  best, — the  line  engrav- 
ings which  one  remembers.  It  is  the 
modern  processes  that  have  debased  art. ' ' 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  Critic:  "the 
modern  processes  of  reproducing  pictures 
have  made  beautiful  works  of  art  cheap. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  horrible  cari- 
catures of  sacred  things  which   have  so 
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long  had  their  day.  The  wealth  of  past 
art  belongs  to  us:  why  not  use  it?  Protes- 
tants are  making  more  use  of  the  great 
Christian  masterpieces  than  we  are.  In 
the  drawing-rooms  of  non-Catholics,  one 
finds  the  Sistine  Madonna  and  the  angels 
of  Fra  Angelico  more  often  than  in  the 
houses  of  Catholics.  I  know  Catholic 
houses  where  the  old  works  of  art  are 
J  blazing  chromos,  or  (in  the  remotest  bed- 
rooms) lithographs.  We  are  talking  too 
much  of  education  in  the  school-room  and 
through  books.  The  Church  never  taught 
entirely  in  the  school-room  and  through 
books.  The  old  cathedral  was  both  the 
school-room  and  the  book.'* 

"  To  be  practical, ' '  said  the  I^ady  of  the 
House,  ''we  mothers  ought  to  build  the 
prettiest  possible  shrine  for  our  children 
in  this  Month  of  Mary,  with  some  real 
work  of  faith  and  art  as  its  centre-piece. ' ' 


An  Approaching  Crisis. 

WHETHER  or  not  the  armies  of 
commonwealers  that  are  now  march- 
ing on  to  Washington  are  largely  recruited 
from  the  criminal  classes,  or  composed 
principally  of  honest  workmen  seeking 
employment  and  looking  for  such  help 
for  the  betterment  of  their  condition  as  it 
may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  afiford,  it  were  folly  to  discuss.  The 
fact  is  that  during  the  present  month 
thousands  of  men,  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  rendered  desperate  by 
adverse  circumstances,  will  be  pouring 
into  the  capital  of  the  nation.  It  is  no 
time  to  speculate  as  to- their  antecedents 
or  moral  status :  their  presence  and  their 
grievances  are  now  to  be  considered. 
This  legion  of  unemployed  men  have 
numerous  friends  and  sympathizers,  as 
was  shown  by  the  generous  assistance 
rendered  to  them  as  they  marched  through 
the   country.    This   proves  the  necessity 


of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Something  ought  to  be  done,  and  done 
quickly.  A  precedent  has  been  established. 
The  Coxeyites  and  Kellyites,  as  they 
are  called,  are  likely  to  be  followed  by 
other  bands,  that  may  be  less  worthy  of 
a  hearing  and  more  difficult  of  control. 

No  serious-minded  person  can  view 
without  apprehension  the  sight  of  so 
many  men,  from  every  State  of  the  Union, 
directing  their  steps  to  Washington.  It 
is  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  distressful 
condition  of  the  country,  but  of  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  a  large 
majority  of  its  citizens.  The  day  of  the 
workingman  has  come,  and  he  has  risen  in 
his  might.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
enlightened  legislation  was  so  urgent  as 
now,  and  the  action  of  the  authorities  is 
anxiously  awaited  by  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  gravity  of  the  situation.  A  crisis 
is  surely  approaching,  and  there  is  no 
telling  what  may  come  to  pass  in  the 
United  States  before  the  year  is  over. 

The  questions  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all  are:  How  will  the  authorities 
in  Washington  deal  with  the  common- 
wealers, and  what  are  they  themselves  to 
do  after  disbanding?  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  demands  will  receive  attentive 
consideration,  and  that  there  may  be  no 
threats  of  ordering  out  the  national  troops 
to  disperse  these  Knights  of  Labor.  They 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  possessed 
of  a  constitutional  right  to  visit  Wash- 
ington and  petition  Congress  for  relief. 
This  right  ought  to  be  recognized  and 
respected.  Should  force  be  invoked  to 
drive  away  the  army  of  the  unemployed 
from  Washington,  there  will  be  bloodshed. 
Its  members  are  not  in  a  mood  to  bear 
coercion.  Anarchy  is  in  the  air.  Extreme 
measures  would  be  a  signal  for  fresh 
aggressions.  An  army  made  up  of  all  the 
lawless  tramps  in  the  country,  and  headed 
by  an  anarchist, would  be  a  formidable  one; 
and  no  person  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
a  little  dynamite  can  go  a  great  way. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Since  its  first  appearance,  a  few  months 
ago,  we  have  awaited  the  publication  in 
pamphlet  form  of  an  important  article  on 
religion  in  education,  by  Robert  Ellis  Thomp- 
son, professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  lecturer  at 
Yale.  Prof.  Thompson's  studies,  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  which  none  will  question,  have 
inspired  him  with  the  profound  conviction 
that  the  present  widespread  and  increasing 
prevalence  of  crime  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  lack  of  Christian  instruction  in  our 
schools.  He  asserts  that  the  introduction 
of  agnostic  teachers,  and  the  exclusion  of 
divinely  revealed  truth,  have  their  legitimate 
effect  in  the  relaxation  of  the  popular  con- 
science and  in  contempt  for  social  authority. 
Prof.  Thompson's  opinions,  weighty  with 
mature  thought  and  strengthened  by  daily 
experience,  should  prove  influential  with  our 
non- Catholic  brethren,  and  with  those  Cath- 
olics who  are  willing  that  Christian  instruction 
should  be  restricted  to  an  hour  on  Sunday, 
or  associated  with  detention  after  school- 
hours.  The  article  of  which  we  wri^e  ought 
to  be  published  in  accessible  form  and  scat- 
tered broadcast  throughout  every  State  in 
the  Union.  

In  the  spring  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love ;  and  the  young  woman's  fancy, 
as  it  has  charge  of  the  wedding  arrangements,  ought 
to  decide  in  favor  of  the  Nuptial  Mass,  This  is  the 
way  for  good  Catholics  to  get  married.  The  Church 
provides  a  special  ceremony,  with  prayers  that  will 
bring  blessings  and  happiness,  peace  and  plenty,  to 
the  two  spouses;  and  no  one  should  heedlessly 
neglect  that  fecund  benediction.— Cai/iolic  J^eview. 

If  one  were  to  judge  by  the  reports  of 
marriages  in  the  daily  papers,  the  Nuptial 
Mass  is  oftener  neglected  than  availed  of.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  at  least,  marriages 
at  night  would  seem  to  be  more  common. 
But  what  they  lack  of  sacred  accessories  is 
probably  supplied  for,  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  couples,  by  pomp  and  circumstance. 
There  would  be  fewer  unhappy  marriages, 
and  the  Christian  family  life  would  be  more 
vigorous  than  it  is,  if  the  suggestion  of  our 
excellent  contemporary  were  generally  fol- 


lowed. Perhaps  the  beauty  and  fruits  of  the 
Nuptial  Mass  are  not  explained  sufficiently 
to  our  young  people.  Why  should  not  the 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony,  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  it,  form  part  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion in  Catholic  colleges  and  academies  > 
Does  it?  

It  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  many 
readers  to  learn  that  an  impious  sect  exists 
in  Europe  known  as  I^uciferians.  They  are 
affiliated  to  the  Masonic  Order,  and  have 
their  headquarters  in  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 
Their  religion  consists  in  demon-worship.  In 
Paris,  where  a  large  branch  of  Luciferians 
live,  as  many  as  twenty-two  altars  have 
been  erected  to  Satan.  The  liturgy  of  this 
abominable  sect  is  a  parody  of  the  Mass; 
and  consecrated  Hosts,  stolen  from  Catholic 
churches,  or  received  sacrilegiously  during 
the  administration  of  Holy  Communion,  are 
used  in  the  service  of  profanation.  The  recent 
sacrilegious  thefts  in  Paris,  including  that 
at  Notre  Dame,  have  been  traced  to  the 
Luciferians. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  when 
Catholic  churches  are  robbed  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  always  for  the  sake  of  the 
precious  metal  of  the  sacred  vessels  contained 
in  the  tabernacle.  We  have  known  instances 
when  objects  of  greater  value,  and  more  easy 
of  access,  were  left  untouched. 


The  spread  of  small  -  pox  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  is  attributed  to  the  migration 
of  tramps  and  the  unprecedented  increase  of 
travel  afoot.  The  tramp  evil  is  assuming 
alarming  proportions,  and  it  looks  as  though 
there  were  to  be  an  epidemic  of  small-pox. 
Poverty,  sickness  and  crime  were  never  more 
rife  than  at  present.  There  is  no  concealing 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  now  a 
distressful  country. 


If  the  Catholic  editors  of  the  land  do  not, 
during  the  present  month,  give  a  little  more 
thought  than  usual  to  their  duties,  respon- 
sibilities, rights  and  privileges,  assuredly  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  American  Eccle- 
siastical Review.  The  May  issue  of  that 
excellent  periodical  is  practically  a  "Catholic 
Press ' '  number,  and  as  such  is  of  exceptional 
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interest,  not  only  to  the  clergy,,  for  whose 
benefit  primarily  the  Review  is  conducted, 
but  to  all  Catholic  editors  and  Catholic  lay- 
men as  well.  In  the  quartette  of  thoughtful 
papers  which  make  up  this  valuable  sympo- 
sium there  is  much  outspoken  truth,  serious 
meditation  of  which  can  not  but  prove 
beneficial  to  editors  and  their  readers  alike. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  characterization  that 
is  distinctly  merited  by  not  a  few  of  our  so- 
called  Catholic  papers  in  the  United  States : 
"We  speak  of  papers  that  habitually  dish  up 
scandals  current  in  ecclesiastical  circles ;  criticise 
measures  of  church  legislation  of  which  the  critics 
fiave  no  understanding;  reprint  vulgarities  which 
no  lady  or  gentleman  cares  to  see  or  hear ;  publish 
quack  advertisements  with  captious  headings,  which 
lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  religious  subjects 
are  treated  of ;  reproduce  the  undisguised  Gospel 
cant  which  appears  simultaneously  in  third-rate 
Protestant  journals,  but  which  is  made  to  pass 
among  uninformed  Catholics  as  original  contribu- 
tions ;  indulge  in  systematic  and  fulsome  adulation 
of  priests,  choir  prima  donnas,  politicians,  local 
advertisers, — nay,  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  little 
children  by  stirring  their  egotism,  with  the  evident 
view  of  rousing  the  vanity  of  their  parents  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  subscriptions ;  oflfer  combination 
lists  of  books  and  papers  to  subscribers,  which  in 
some  instances  are  not  merely  unfit  to  be  read  by 
any  Catholic,  but  are  immoral  and  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  faith." 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  the  fore- 
going is  an  overdrawn  sketch,  but  candor 
forces  us  to  admit 

" '  Tis  true,  'tis  pity ;  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 


We  learn  from  a  communication  of  Eugene 
Davis  to  the  Western  Watchman  that  the 
late  Dr.  Browne  -  Sequard,  of  Paris,  was  a 
good  Catholic,  and  hardly  less  distinguished 
for  charity  than  science.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  skilful  medical  scientists  of 
our  time,  and  ranked  among  the  leading 
physiologists  of  Europe.  His  professional 
career  was  so  successful  that,  before  realizing 
it,  he  had  become  immensely  wealthy.  Mr. 
Davis  says:  "Like  the  good  and  generous 
Catholic  that  he  was,  he  spent  quite  a  half 
of  his  millions  on  charity.  The  Catholic  poor 
of  his  adopted  city  were  the  especial  objects 
of  his  liberality ;  but  he  made  no  distinction 
between  members  of  the  various  religious 
communions :  he  was  lavish  of  his  gold  to  all 
alike ;  and  he  was  in  the  broadest,  but  yet 


concrete,  sense  of  the  words  an  enthusiastic 
humanitarian.  Nor  did  he  forget  his  native 
land,  particularly  in  the  horrors  of  the 
famine  of  '46, '47,  and  '48,  during  which  time 
millions  of  the  Irish  people  were  sufifering 
the  pangs  of  starvation.  He  sent  over  to 
the  Dublin  Executive  Famine  Committee  the 
royal  sum  of  ;^  100, 000." 


The  sayings  and  doings  of  fallen  priests 
forcibly  recall  those  words  of  Holy  Writ :  *  *  A 
man  that  is  an  apostate,  an  unprofitable  man, 

walketh  with  a  perverse  mouth With  a 

wicked  heart  he  deviseth  evil,  and  at  all 
times  he  soweth  discord. ' '  But  the  indigna- 
tion and  deep  regret  excited  in  the  minds  of 
Catholics  by  the  conduct  of  these  unfortu- 
nates should  give  place  betimes  to  pity  and 
prayerfulness.  We  should  think  rather  of  the 
evil  they  do  to  themselves  than  of  seeming 
evil,  which  God  can  turn  into  good.  The 
career  of  apostate  priests  is  not  often  of  long 
duration.  To  quote  again  from  the  Book  of 
books  :  "To  such  a  one  his  destruction  shall 
presently  come ;  and  he  shall  suddenly  be 
destroyed,  and  shall  no  longer  have  any 
remedy." 

The  fact  that  Gen.  Kelly  refused  to  make 
use  of  a  captured  train  to  transport  his 
detachment  to  Washington,  and  the  respect- 
ful acquiescence  of  his  men  in  the  decision ; 
the  exclusion  of  dissolute  characters  from 
their  ranks,  and  the  regulations  made  to 
prevent  the  use  of  intoxicants,  are  proof  that 
at  least  one  division  of  the  great  army  of 
commonwealers  is  not  a  lawless  mob.  In 
an  interview  with  the  Governor  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Kelly  declared  that  he  and  his  followers 
were  peaceable  and  orderly  citizens  ;  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  should  they  again 
come  to  the  State,  it  would  not  be  as  mendi- 
cants, but  as  citizens  in  a  position  to  further 
its  best  interests.    

Many  persons  suppose  that  Buddhism  is  the 
religion  of  India,  whereas  it  vanished  thence 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject  no  one  will  question,  corrects  this 
wrong  impression  in  "The  Gods  of  India"  : 

"  India  has  served  many  gods,  and  the  monu- 
ments raised  in  their  honor  are  countless When 
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Sir  Kdwin  Arnold  published  'The  Light  of  Asia,'  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  that  Gautama 
the  Master  had  no  loager  any  following  in  the 
country  which  witnessed  his  birth  and  holy  life ; 
but  Sir  Edwin's  book  produced  a  religious  revival, 
or  something  very  like  it,  among  a  certain  class  of 
semi  intelligent  readers  who  are  continually  foraging 
for  some  new  tidbit  of  religion  with  which  to  tickle 
the  dull  sense  of  their  immortality  into  a  relish  for 
heaven.  There  are  no  Buddhists  in  India.  There  are 
many  in  Ceylon ;  and  there  is  a  sect  of  them  in 
Nepal,  an  independent  territory  to  the  north,  on  the 
borders]of  Buddhistic  Thibet.  The  religion  vanished 
from  India  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  neo-Brahmans  set  up  auti-Buddhas,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  figures  of  Krishna,  Mahadeva,  and  Rama 
— demigods  and  idols  of  the  great  neo-Brahmanic 
religions,  Vishnu  -  worship  and  Siva  -  worship  ;  and 
these  swept  everything  else  before  them  until  the 
Mahometan  conquest ;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  these  forms  of  belief  are  adhered 
to  by  five  sixths  of  the  population,  the  remainder 
being  Mussulmans." 


In  the  department  of  In dre-et-I^oire,  France, 
there  is  an  association  styled  "The  Work  of 
Supernatural  Preservation."  Its  headquarters 
is  the  Church  of  St.  Christopher  in  Touraine  ; 
and  its  object  is  to  solicit  from  God,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  glorious  martyr,  their 
patron:  first,  the  grace  of  a  living  and 
active  faith ;  and  secondly,  preservation  from 
epidemics  and  scourges  sent  by  Providence 
as  a  punishment  for  individual  and  social 
crimes.  Such  an  association  would  seem  to 
l>e  urgently  needed  in  our  own  country  also. 


In  one  of  the  most  quotable  passages  of 
his  very  quotable  lecture  delivered  recently 
before  the  Catholic  Club  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  George  Parsons  I^athrop  gave 
expression  to  this  great  truth: 

"People  are  apt  to  think  that  'the  modern' 
invariably  means  something  different  from  the  old; 
they  must  even  seek  for  'the  new  Bible,'  'the  new 
Christianity,'  and  so  on.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
nothing  so  completely  modern  and  applicable  to 
our  times  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  some  of 
St  Paul's  searching  utterances,  that  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  things,  and  are  good  for  every  age." 

From  the  published  abstracts  of  Mr. 
I^athrop's  lecture,  we  are  inclined  to  echo 
the  Pilot's  wish  that  every  young  men's 
society  in  the  land  could  hear  it.  The  number 
and  the  eminence  of  the  speakers  who  have 
addressed  the  Catholic  students  of  Harvard 


leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  good  that  is  being 
done  by  the  lecture  course.  Its  Catholic 
Club  has  set  an  example  which  should  be 
followed  by  all  similar  organizations;  and  for 
many  reasons  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Harvard  students  have  taken  the  initiative. 


Few  authors,  whose  work  has  attracted 
such  wide  attention,  have  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing their  personality  so  completely  hidden 
from  "the  general  mind"  as  Mrs.  William 
Pitt  Byrne,  who  laid  down  her  pen  forever 
in  lyondon  not  very  long  since.  She  came  of 
a  distinguished  Protestant  family,  and  was 
received  into  the  Church  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man about  thirty -five  .years  ago.  Unlike 
certain  authors  who  make  use  of  a  pseudonym 
merely  to  whet  public  curiosity,  Mrs.  Byrne 
was  scrupulously  careful  to  preserve  her 
anonymity;  and  though  she  published  no 
fewer  than  twelve  successful  books,  she 
refused  her  name  to  all  of  them.  Her  best- 
known  works  are  "  Flemish  Interiors," 
"Gheel,  the  City  of  the  Simple,"  and 
"Gossip  of  the  Century,"  a  bright,  chatty 
book,  which  excited  much  comment  on  its 
first  appearance  two  years  ago.  May  she 
rest  in  peace! 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Mr.  William  J.  Kane,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  whose 
happy  death  took  place  on  the  14th  ult. 

Mr.  Edgar  E.  S.  Eagle,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  20th  ult.,  in  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Frank  Mohr,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  passed 
away  on  the  21st  ult. 

Mr.  John  Harrington  and  P.  J.  Collins,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  O'Hara,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. ;  Thomas  Heaney,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Mrs. 
Susan  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Bridget  Collins  and  Mrs.  Mary 
McEvoy,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Patrick  Flahey, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mr.  John  T.  Maher,  Lima,  Ohio ; 
Misses  Katherine  and  Mary  lyutz,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
Mr.  Patrick  Bremahan,  Lynn,  Mass.  ;  and  Mrs. 
James  Tobin,  N.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTI^E    OP    OUR    BI^ESSED    MOTHER- 


May -Time. 


From  the  German  of  Robert  Roberthin.  Adapted. 

(^\  a/ORTHY  of  praise  the  Master-hand 
^-^^  Y  "     That  hath  created  all ; 
And  father-like,  by  sea  and  land, 

Where'er  our  eye  can  fall, 
Preserves  and  feeds  His  creatures  here, 

And  sends  us  once  again 
The  lovely  flower-time  of  the  year. 
To  gladden  hill  and  plain. 

The  fields  are  rich  with  many  a  hue, 

The  forests  with  young  shoots  ; 
Heaven's  blessing  seems  to  stream  anew 

O'er  earth  and  all  her  fruits. 
The  nightingales  pour  forth  their  lays 

From  every  little  wood, 
Doing  their  best  in  Mary's  praise, 

To  tell  us  she  is  good. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or.  Jack    Chum- 
lelgh's  Ladder. 

BY    MAURICE   FRANCIS    EGAN. 

XVII. — The  New  Boy  from  New 
York. 

T  was  in  a  reckless  frame  of  mind 
that  Bob  Bently  had  gone  to  school 
on  the  day  after  Phil  Redmond's 
party.  When  a  boy  begins  to 
acquire  a  bad  reputation,  he  is 
ready  to  deserve  it.  A  good  reputation  is, 
we  know,  one  of  the  best  helps  to  good- 


ness. A  boy  will  think  twice  before  he 
risks  repute.  It  was  understood  in  the 
school  that  if  a  pupil  once  got  into  Miss 
McBride's  ''bad  books" — if  she  once 
got  "her  eye  on  him," — nothing  done 
on  his  part  would  ever  bring  him  into 
favor  again.  Miss  McBride,  who  was  a 
woman  with  a  good  heart,  found  it  easier 
to  yield  to  her  prejudices  than  to  reason 
against  them. 

Bob  felt  that  he  was  doomed.  The  rumor 
had  gone  forth  that,  in  addition  to  his 
other  crimes,  he  had  stolen  a  can  of 
ice-cream.  He  had  heard  this  from  his 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  Phil  Redmond 
was  not  backward  in  spreading  the  story. 
The  school  would  have  applauded  him 
for  taking  what  he  could  get  out  of  the 
can,  after  it  had  been  used ;  but  to  steal  a 
full  can  was  a  different  thing.  Anybody 
might  take  things  that  were  left  over,  but 
to  take  things  not  left  over  was  to  steal. 
You  might  jump  on  a  fence  and  take 
apples  from  an  overhanging  tree ;  but  if 
you  picked  an  apple  from  a  fruiterer's 
stand,  you  were  a  thief.  Besides,  those 
guests  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  last 
round  of  ice-cream  at  the  Redmond  party 
were  not  inclined  to  be  forgiving. 

"You're  in  for  it,"  Skinny  McMullen 
whispered,  as  Bob  passed  him. 

Bob  paid  no  attention.  He  tried  to  think 
that  he  did  not  care. 

Faky  Dillon  was  at  his  desk,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  his  book.  There  was  a  new  boy 
beside  him.    He  seemed  to  be  about  ten 
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years  of  age.  His  brown  hair  stood  straight 
up  from  his  head,  and  it  was  closely  cut. 
He  had  bright,  little  blue  eyes,  and  he 
had  more  freckles  on  his  upturned  nose 
than  Faky  Dillon. 

**He's  a  new  boy  from  New  York," 
Skinny  whispered.  "He  boards  at  our 
house." 

Bob  took  another  look  at  the  New 
Yorker.  He  wore  a  black  *' sweater,"  over 
which  was  a  tight  gray  jacket.  There 
were  three  warts  on  his  right  hand,  and 
an  anchor  tatooed  in  blue  on  the  back  of 
his  chubby,  freckled  left  hand.  He  had 
the  boldness  to  wink  at  Bob,  although 
he  was  only  a  small  boy.  Bob  responded 
with  a  haughty  stare. 

' '  Who' s  that  bloke? ' '  asked  the  new  boy, 
aloud.  ' '  He  puts  on  too  much  style  forme. " 

And  he  opened  his  red-lashed  eyes  at 
Bob,  and  stared  with  all  his  might 

"Silence!"  said  Miss  McBride. 

Bob  turned  his  head.  The  audacity  of 
this  small  boy  amazed  him.  He  was 
certainly  not  "  girly-girly , "  though  he 
might  be  "tough." 

It  was  evident  that  Miss  McBride 
looked  on  the  newcomer,  whom  Skinny 
McMullen  had  brought  to  school,  with  a 
certain  timidity.  He  calmly  spat  on  his 
slate  and  wiped  it  oflf  with  his  sleeve, 
unconscious  that  there  was  anything 
unusual  about  him.  He  winked  in  a  queer, 
owlish  way  at  anybody  that  dared  to  look 
at  him ;  and,  though  only  a  small  boy,  he 
had  an  air  about  him  that  at  once  placed 
him,  in  general  estimation,  above  the  boys 
of  Miss  Parker's  class.  He  was  permitted 
to  be  with  Miss  McBride,  because  there 
were  no  vacant  seats  in  the  younger 
teacher's  room. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  fasci- 
nation about  the  new  boy.  Heads  were 
turned,  until  Miss  McBride  was  obliged  to 
rap  very  hard  on  her  desk  with  her  rattan. 
He  was  from  New  York,  the  scene  of  most 
of  those  detective  stories  with  which 
many  of  the  boys  were  not  unfamiliar. 


Skinny  McMullen,  who  was  related  to 
him,  looked  on  him  as  somewhat  heroic. 
Phil  Redmond  sneered  at  his  clothes.  The 
Dillons  and  their  set  were  inclined  to  be 
clannish,  and  to  keep  the  New  York  boy 
at  a  distance.  Fatty  McCabe  resolved  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  and  Miss  McBride 
silently  bewailed  the  appearance  of  this 
strange  bird  in  her  nest. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  weather  suddenly 
changed :  it  began  to  snow.  A  short 
recess  was  given,  and  this  was  understood 
to  mean  the  welcome  one  session. 

As  the  snow  fell  quickly,  the  boys  were 
permitted  to  play  in  the  wide  corridor  at 
the  back  of  the  school.  Thomas  Jeflferson 
soon  had  a  group  about  him,  and  the 
laughter  from  it  was  loud.  He  described 
graphically  the  trap  into,  which  Baby 
Maguire  had  fallen,  and  the  plight  of 
that  amiable  child  seemed  to  give  great 
satisfaction  to  the  hearers. 

The  new  boy,  guided  by  Skinny 
McMullen,  walked  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridor, sucking  an  orange  which  Fatty 
McCabe  had  given  to  him. 

Miss  McBride  passed  through  the 
crowd,  smiling  gently  as  she  approached 
the  new  boy. 

"I  hope,  children,"  she  said  to  the 
boys  nearest  to  her,  "  that  you  will  make 
this  dear  little  stranger  perfectly  welcome. 
He  will  go  into  Miss  Parker's  room,  with 
the  small  boys,  later." 

"  I  ain't  going  among  no  little  kids, — 
that's  flat!"  said  the  new  boy. 

There  was  a  dreadful  silence.  Would 
Miss  McBride  strike  him  to  the  earth  with 
her  rattan?  She  drew  her  lips  together 
and  said,  pleasantly : 

"A  rough  diamond, — quite  a  rough 
diamond.  This  New  York  boy  needs  a 
little  of  our  Philadelphia  polish.  Be 
careful  to  set  him  a  good  example,  Master 
Thomas  Chumleigh." 

"I  ain't  going  in  with  no  kids,"  said  the 
new  boy,  positively.  "The  old  woman's 
too  fresh,"  he  added,  as  she  passed  on. 
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*' Don't  you  talk  that  way,"  said  Bob 
Bently.  "Miss  McBride  isn't  fond  of  me, 
and  I  can't  say  I'm  struck  on  her;  but 
I'll  not  hear  her  called  an  old  woman  by 
anybody.  If  you  want  to  stay  with  us, 
infant,  you'd  better  learn  manners." 

The  * '  infant ' '  did  not  seem  at  all 
frightened ;  he  simply  punched  Faky 
Dillon  in  the  shoulder. 

**Say,"  he  began, ''I'll  give  you  six 
commons  for  a  Chinee,  i  You' re  the  boy 
that  stole  the  ice-cream  can.  How  did 
you  hook  it  ?  " 

"Who  are  you,  anyhow?"  asked  Faky 
Dillon,  anxious  to  trade,  but  wishing  to 
put  the  new  boy  in  his  place. 

"I'm  Miley  Galligan,"  answered  the 
new  boy ;  "  and  Skinny  McMuUen  is 
my  cousin.  Mamma  sent  me  over  here  to 
board,  because  she  didn't  want  me  to 
play  with  Bye-talians.  Skinny' s  mother 
is  her  second  cousin.  We  used  to  keep  a 
cigar  store  in  the  Bowery,  but  we've 
moved.  We  keep  a  grocery  shop  now.  I 
don't  think  I'll  like  it  here, — it's  a  slow 
town.  I  say,  did  you  ever  chase  Chinese?  " 

"We  don't  have  many  Chinese  here, 
and  I  don't  think  there' d  be  much  fun 
in  chasing  them.  They  do  their  work 
like  other  people,  don't  they?" 

Miley  winked  at  his  cousin. 

' ' Ain'  t  he  soft ! "  he  whispered.  ' '  Well, ' ' 
he  said,  "I  hope  you  have  more  fun  in 
summer  than  you  do  in  winter.  Do  you 
swim  in  the  Battery  baths  ? ' ' 

Jack  and  several  other  boys  detached 
themselves  from  the  group  around  Thomas 
Jefferson,  to  hear  what  Miley  had  to  say. 

"No,  but  we  swim  in  the  Delaware 
sometimes,"  said  Faky. 

"Do  you  go  out  far?"  asked  Miley. 

"No.   It's  too  deep." 

"Too  deep!"  echoed  Miley,  with  scorn. 
"What  are  you  afraid  of?  If  you've  got 
your  Scapular  on,  you  can  go  anywhere." 

"No,  you  can't,"  said  Jack.  "You've 
got  to  be  careful,  all  the  same.  If  you  get 
into  danger  and  can't  get  out,  the  prayers 


of  everybody  that  wears  the  Scapular  will 
help  you,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  be  on 
the  lookout  for  you.  But  you  can't  expect 
to  do  as  you  please  and  have  the  Scapular 
save  you.   Father  Exeter  explained  that." 

"I've  gone  in  over  my  head  many 
times,"  said  Miley.  "/  ought  to  know. 
It  ain't  that  way  in  New  York." 

"He  looks  'tough,'"  whispered  Phil 
Redmond. 

"I  ain't  a  dude,  anyhow,"  retorted 
Miley.  This  raised  a  laugh.  Now  that  his 
party  was  over,  Phil  had  resumed  his  place 
in  popular  estimation.  "I  would  like," 
continued  Miley,  "to  see  the  boy  that 
stole  the  ice-cream  can." 

"Do  you  mean  me?"  demanded  Bob 
Bently.  "I'll  settle  you  and  your  cousin 
both  with  one  hand  after  school.  I  want 
you  to  know  I'm  no  thief." 

"I  suppose  you  didn't  kill  the  poor 
cripple's  bird  either!"  put  in  Skinny  Mc- 
Mullen,  hopping  behind  Jack  ;  "or  throw 
a  block  of  wood  and  nearly  kill  him !  Who 
stole  the  ice-cream  can?" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Bert  Dillon,  sarcasti- 
cally. "You're  an  angel.  And  we  haven't 
forgotten  the  fire." 

"And  I've  heard  of  the  verses  you  put 
Faky  Dillon  up  to  write  about  me,  because 
I  happen  to  be  a  gentleman,"  added  Phil. 

"Master  Jack  Chumleigh!"  called  out 
Miss  McBride' s  voice. 

Jack  obeyed  reluctantly,  going  into  the 
school-room. 

"Faky  can  take  care  of  himself,"  said 
Bob.    "If  we  took  a  little  ice-cream — " 

"Oh,  yes!  blame  it  on  Faky,"  muttered 
Bert  Dillon.  "That's  right.  He  says 
you're  a  thief,  Faky." 

Faky  became  very  red,  and  plunged  at 
Bob,  who  drew  back  in  an  attitude  of 
defence. 

"You're  all  cowards,  anyhow,"  he  said, 
losing  his  temper.  "You  turn  against  a 
fellow  for  no  reason  at  all.  I  say  you're 
cowards. ' ' 

The  crowd  made  a  rush  at  Bob  Bently. 
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Miley,  plainly  delighted,  stood  by  him. 

"Put  your  head  down  and  butt  'em," 
he  said,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
*'Go  for  'em  the  way  the  goats  do." 

Miley  lowered  his  close-cropped  head, 
from  which  his  ears  stood  out  like  little 
red  wings,  and  rushed  at  Bob's  enemies 
with  a  blood-curdling  yell.  Bob  tripped 
Bert  Dillon ;  and  the  rest,  appalled  by 
Miley' s  strange  and  eflfective  mode  of 
warfare,  stood  still.  Miley,  however,  filled 
with  the  fury  of  battle,  rushed  forward, 
with  his  eyes  closed.  The  crowd  made 
way  for  him.  Suddenly  his  head  came  in 
contact  with  the  heavy  table  near  the 
door,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor,  blood  gush- 
ing from  his  nose,  at  Bob  Bently's  feet. 

Miss  McBride  heard  the  noise  and 
appeared. 

*' Master  Bently,"  she  said,  *'do  I  see 
another  victim  of  your  evil  disposition? 
Could  you  not  even  spare  this  innocent 
child?  I  have  heard  of  your  action  last 
night,  and  I  have  been  remonstrating  with 
Master  Chumleigh  for  associating  with 
you.  Take  your  books,  sir,  and  go  home 
at  once.  Do  not  return  until  I  have  seen 
your  father." 

There  was  silence.  This  was  the 
extremest  punishment,  next  to  expulsion. 
Bob  turned  pale  and  closed  his  lips  tight. 
Faky  Dillon  raised  his  hand  for  permission 
to  speak ;  and  Jack,  who  was  immediately 
behind  Miss  McBride,  opened  his  lips. 

*'Not  another  word!"  commanded  Miss 
McBride,  ringing  the  bell. 

**  But  I  w«5//"  Jack  said,  his  hands 
growing  cold  and  his  heart  beating  very 
fast.  ^'It'snot  Bob  Bently's  fault.  He  did 
not  hurt  the  little  cripple;  he  did  not 
kill  his  canary-bird.   /  did." 

Miss  McBride  looked  Jack  straight  in 
the  eyes,  but  he  did  not  lower  his.  Then 
she  permitted  a  sarcastic  smile  to  play 
over  her  features. 

"Master  Chumleigh,"  she  said,  "do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  committed  the 
villainous  acts  of  which  Bob   Bently   is 


accused?  Did  you  torture  an  unfortunate 
little  cripple?  Did  you  steal  the  ice-cream 
last  night?   Answer  me  !" 

Jack  hesitated.  Then,  with  a  gulp,  he 
was  about  to  speak. 

"Answer  me,  I  say!"  Miss  McBride 
continued.  "Did  you  throw  a  large  piece 
of  wood  into  the  room  of  that  little 
cripple  with  the  intention  of  maiming 
him  for  life?" 

"No — no — not  that, — but — "  Jack  hesi- 
tated ;  the  boys  were  gathering  around 
him ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  a  flushed 
face,  and  his  bright  little  eyes  on  his 
brother,  caught  him  by  the  hand.  He  only 
knew  that  Jack  was  in  some  scrape.  Faky 
Dillon  kept  his  hand  raised,  moving  it 
right  and  left  with  great  velocity. 

"We  didn't  steal  a  can,"  he  said,  unable 
to  keep  silent.  "How  could  anybody  take 
a  can  of  ice-cream  across  Redmond's 
fence?  We  just  scraped  the  cans, — that 
wasn't  any  harm." 

"Silence,  sir!"  said  Miss  McBride, 
gazing  with  sternness  at  Faky.  "You  will 
take  three  hundred  lines  and  learn  Gray's 
\Elegy'  by  heart  for  this,  Master  Tancred 
Flavins  Dillon.  So  you,  too,  have  been 
misled  by  this  young  monster?" 

"Bob  Bently  didn't  do  it!"  said  Jack, 
desperately. 

"Your  mother's  admirable  domestic, 
Susan,  has  expressed  fears  to  me  that 
your  character  is  deteriorating  under 
the  influence  of  Robert  Bently.  You  are 
willing  to  tell  falsehoods  to  screen  him. 
I  perceive  that." 

There  was  silence.  Jack  felt  a  big  lump 
in  his  throat.  What  was  the  use  of  trying 
to  do  right?  Miss  McBride  would  never 
understand.  Miley  Galligan  had  elbowed 
his  way  into  the  innermost  circle,  and  he 
stood  staring  at  Miss  McBride  with  all 
his  eyes. 

"How  high  was  the  fence?"  he  asked, 
suddenly. 

Miss  McBride  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. 
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•**It  was  six  feet  bigh,*'  said  Faky 
Dillon,  quickly. 

"No  boy  could  hook  an  ice-cream  can 
over  a  fence, — any  fool  might  know 
that,"  said  Miley,  decidedly. 

The  teacher  rang  the  bell,  and  the  pupils 
took  ranks  and  walked  to  their  places. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Jewish  Legend. 


In  many  of  the  old  Jewish  household 
traditions  there  is  a  strong  vein  of 
humor.  A  pair  of  butterflies,  one  of  these 
legends  tells  us,  once  folded  their  wings 
of  gauze,  and  settled  upon  the  roof  of 
Solomon's  Temple. 

**My  wife  is  getting  rather  important 
of  late, ' '  thought  the  male  butterfly.  * '  I 
must  convince  her  of  my  superior  author- 
ity." So  he  stamped  his  foot — or  such  a 
foot  as  a  butterfly  possesses, — and  added 
in  a  loud  voice :  **  I  could  tear  down  this 
whole  temple  if  I  liked." 

"Oh,  pray  do  not!"  called  Mrs.  But- 
terfly, duly  impressed;  "though  you  are 
so  strong  that  I  am  sure  you  could  do 
it  if  you  tried." 

Two  of  the  King's  sentinels,  however, 
were  not  so  easily  pacified ;  and  they 
dragged  Mr.  Butterfly  before  the  wise 
Solomon,  who  demanded  to  know  why  a 
poor  insect  like  him  had  made  so  insolent 
a  boast.  The  butterfly  thought  this  was  a 
case  where  the  simple  truth  was  best, 
and,  bowing,  answered : 

"I  only  made  the  boast,  sire,  in  order 
to  convince  my  wife  of  my  importance 
and  superiority." 

Solomon  comprehended  the  situation, 
and  smilingly  ordered  that  the  audacious 
little  creature  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  butterfly  fluttered  home,  and  was 
met  by  his  anxious  spouse,  who  asked : 

"What  will  they  do  with  you  ?  " 

The  butterfly  tossed  his  wings  in  the 
most  careless  way. 


"Oh!"  he  said,  "the  King  and  I  have 
talked  the  matter  over.  He  has  begged 
me  not  to  shake  the  temple  down,  and  I 
have  concluded  to  oblige  him." 

Mrs.  Butterfly,  admiring  her  husband 
more  than  ever,  was  quite  satisfied. 


Patriotic  Boys. 


Boys  of  all  ages  have  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  history  of  every 
country.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known 
that  an  apprentice  in  Captain  Benjamin's 
printing-ofiice  in  Baltirnore  first  "set  up" 
and  printed  the  words  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  distributing  copies  in 
front  of  the  office  to  the  eager  citizens, 
while  the  gallant  Captain  was  ofif  fighting 
his  country's  battles.  This  young  printer, 
whose  name  was  Samuel  Sands,  was 
about  seventeen,  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  a  much-respected  citizen  of  the 
Monumental  City. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  first  person  to 
sing  that  song,  which  has  inspired  so  many 
hearts  with  patriotic  emotion,  was  James 
Lawrenson,  at  that  time  twelve  years  old. 
It  was,  as  you  may  know,  during  the  war 
of  1 812.  Fort  McHenry  had  been  bom- 
barded two  days  before,  and  many  of 
Baltimore's  sons  beside  Captain  Edes  had 
acted  with  conspicuous  bravery.  Little 
Jimmy  took  the  printed  song  from  Samuel 
Sands,  and  sang  it,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  an 
admiring  and  enthusiastic  crowd, — not 
very  well,  perhaps  ;  but  his  audience  was 
not  then  in  a  critical  mood.  He  died  only 
last  year,  beloved  by  everyone. 


A  Boy's  Book. 


"  «ryPHEN  I  am  a  teacher,"  said  little  Tom  Kern, 
«^    "I'll  write  a  grammar  a  fellow  can  learn. 
The  one  I  have  gives  nine  parts  of  speech, 
There'll  only  be  one  in  the  book  I'll  teach. 
The  rest  of  the  eight,  boj's'll  never  more  see, — 
Indefinite  articles  all  shall  be." 
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When  shadows  dark  of  sin  and  care 

With  gloom  obscure  our  sky, 

To  thee,  our  refuge  and  our  strength, 

For  peace  and  light  we  fly  ; 

Our  trials  all  are  sweet  to  bear 

When,  Mary,  thou  art  nigh. 

Oh,  may  our  souls  in  purity 
And  love  of  thee  still  grow, 
And  pray  that  we  may  frame  our  lives 


By  thine  on  earth  below  ; 

That  serving  here  with  faithful  heart* 

Thy  Jesus  we  may  know. 


Then  from  this  world's  delusive  snares 

And  earthly  bondage  free, 

Our  souls  may  reap  the  rich  reward 

Of  dwelling  nigh  to  thee, 

And  with  thee  singing  praise  to  God 

Throuerh  all  eternitv. 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD. 
{Feter  Janssen.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED^St.  Luke,  \.  48. 
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Mary's  Hour. 


BY     MARY     n.    MANNIX, 


OKSIDE    her    knee   He    stands,  a    little 
^     Child, 

learning  to  read ;  one  finger  on  the  Book  ; 
In  the  divine,  uplifted  glance,  the  look 
That  only  Innocence  wears,  so  sweet,  so  mild. 
And  yet  so  sad  withal  that  something  stirs 
Deep  down  in  Mary's  heart,  that  well  of  love. 
Ye  know  it,  stricken  mothers.  He  was  hers — 
Her  only  one,  her  Beautiful,  her  Dove. 

Ah,  He  is  smiling  now !  A  flood  of  peace 
Breaks  o'er  her  soul.  L,et  her  be  glad  to-day. 
All  bloodless  yet  the  I,amb's  unspotted  fleece. 
This  is  her  hour,  and  Calvary  far  away. 
Close  to  her  cheek  she  feels  His  baby  breath; 
Full  many  a  springtime  lies  'twixt  them  and 
death. 


The  Victory  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


By  the;  Rsv.  James  McKernan. 


HE  Holy  Ghost  came  down  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  give 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  to  the 
world,  which  until  then  "was 
sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death."  Up  to  that  time  another  spirit 
had  possessed  mankind — the  spirit  of  the 


world,  which  Christ  had  called  *'the 
prince  of  this  world."  To  overthrow  that 
prince  and  cast  out  that  spirit  was  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Thou  shalt 
send  forth  Thy  Spirit,"  said  David,  *'and 
they  shall  be  created;  and  Thou  shalt 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth."*  And  the 
lyord  God  Himself  said:  '*Now  is  the 
judgment  of  this  world ;  now  shall  the 
prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out."  t  These 
two  spirits,  so  opposed,  have  ever  since 
been  in  conflict.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
prince  of  this  world  could  resist  for  a 
moment  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  because 
the  contention  depends  upon  the  will  of 
man,  which  God  leaves  free  ;  and  because 
man  does  not  always  cast  his  strength 
on  the  side  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  light 
and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  can 
not  coexist  in  the  same  person,  so  these 
two  spirits  can  not  dwell  together  in  the 
same  soul ;  and  thus  Our  Lord  speaks  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  "the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
whom  the  world  can  not  receive,  "t 

But  although  the  perversity  of  man^s 
will,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
has  impeded,  as  it  still  impedes,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  great  and  splendid  are  the  victories 
which  that  benign  Spirit  has  gained 
over  the  world.  To  recognize  this  we 
have  but  to  look  back  to  the  world  as 
it  was  at  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
He  found  the  world  "sitting  in  darkness." 


Ps.,  ciii,  30.       t  St.  John,  xii,  31.       J  lb.,  xiv,  17. 
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In  this  fact  we  have  clear  evidence  that 
faith  is  indeed  the  gift  of  God;  that 
the  most  sublime  intellect  of  man,  left  to 
itself,  can  not  find  it ;  and  that  without 
faith  the  most  brilliant  mind  is  but 
imperviable  darkness. 

The  grandeur  of  the  civilization  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  prevailed  at 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  no 
empty  boast.  Even  amidst  the  splendors 
of  this  advanced  age,  we  look  back  to  it 
with  profound  respect.  The  ruins  of 
their  architecture  fill  us  with  wonder.  In 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  moderns 
build  only  on  the  foundations  laid  by 
the  great  pagans  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
and  Aristotle.  In  poetry,  literature,  and 
oratory,  the  superiority  of  those  times 
remains  unquestioned,  and  the  ancients  are 
our  masters  and  our  models  to  this  day. 
The  works  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Demosthenes, 
and  Cicero  are  as  truly  exemplars  as  are 
the  Acropolis  and  the  Coliseum.  How 
refined  the  people,  how  sensitive  the  taste! 
How  high  the  civilization  which  produced 
such  men  and  such  works! 

But,  notwithstanding  their  civilization, 
they  were  in  total  darkness  as  to  God,  the 
future  state  after  death,  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,^how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 
Their  vain  endeavors  to  solve  these  ques- 
tions excite  the  contemptuous  smile  of  the 
most  ignorant  peasant  who  is  enlightened 
with  Christian  faith.  That  people  so 
intellectual  could  bow  in  stupid  idolatry 
is  astonishing;  but  the  indisputable  fact 
remains,  that  without  the  Holy  Ghost  their 
splendid  genius  was  unable  to  extricate 
them  from  the  absurdities  of  the  most 
degraded  paganism.  St.  Paul,  when  he 
went  to  preach  in  the  beautiful,  benighted 
city  of  Athens,  said  :  * '  Ye  men  of  Athens, 
passing  by  and  seeing  your  idols,  I  found 
an  altar  on  which  was  written  :  'To 
the  Unknown  God.'  What,  therefore,  you 
worship  without  knowing  it,  this  I  preach 
to  you. ' '  * 

*  Acts,  xvii,  22,  23. 


Without  faith  they  could  have  no  hope. 
The  future,  after  death,  was  to  them  a 
dismal  abyss.  Consequently,  in  their  hope- 
less sorrow  for  departed  friends,  they  often 
publicly  cursed  the  gods.  Life  itself,  with- 
out hope,  had  no  purpose  for  them,  except 
enjoyment.  For  this  reason  the  trials  of 
life  were  intolerable  to  them,  and  suicide 
was  of  common  occurrence.  Destitute  of 
faith  and  hope,  charity  was,  of  course, 
unknown  to  them.  Uncharitableness  is 
the  necessary  complement  of  unbelief  and 
irreligion,  and  so  we  find  the  unchari- 
tableness of  the  pagan  world  amazing. 
Children  born  deformed  were  put  to  death, 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  laws. 
The  aged  and  enfeebled  were  treated 
with  equal  cruelty. 

But  if  we  would  really  see  how  degraded 
a  highly  intellectual  and  refined  people 
can  become  without  charity,  we  have  but 
to  look  at  the  Roman  amphitheatre  on 
one  of  its  festival  days.  There,  assembled 
in  thousands,  and  sometimes — as  in  the 
Coliseum — to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  sit  the  Romans  of  every  class — 
the  Empeiror  and.  his  family,  the  nobility, 
orators,  generals,  and  the  refined  Roman 
ladies,  to  witness — what?  What  was  the 
intellectual  enjoyment,  the  holiday  amuse- 
ment, of  those  rulers  of  the  world  ?  The 
gladiatorial  games,  in  which  men  were 
forced  to  fight  for  their  life  against  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forests,  or  with  swords 
or  clubs  against  one  another.  And  when, 
having  sat  for  hours  enjoying  the  bloody 
slaughter  of  men  and  beasts,  the  assembly 
grew  weary  and  craved  some  more  exciting 
pleasure,  their  shouts  of  joy  rang  loudest 
when  some  meek  Christian  was  led  out  to 
be  devoured  by  the  beasts.  Such  was  the 
world — animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
ruled  by  the  ''prince  of  this  world,*' 
without  faith,  hope,  or  charity, — when  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  down  to  "renew  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

And  how  was  this  mighty  work  to  be 
accomplished?    What    kings    and   arma- 
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ments  did  God  use  to  mercifully  humble 
that  proud  pagan  world  and  bring  it  under 
the  sweet  yoke  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity? 
Twelve  poor,  ignorant  and  powerless 
men,  with  no  human  prospect  of  success, 
were  the  instruments  chosen  by  God  for 
the  purpose.  *'The  foolish  things  of  the 
world  hath  God  chosen,  that  He  may 
confound  the  wise ;  and  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  hath  God  chosen,  that  He 
may  confound  the  strong."  *  Guided  by 
this  Holy  Spirit,  those  twelve  poor  men 
and  their  successors  preached  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  through  the  whole  world ;  and 
th-e  idols  fell  in  the  dust,  and  the  faithless, 
hopeless,  uncharitable  pagan  world,  after 
a  prolonged  but  vain  resistance,  was  over- 
thrown ;  the  Cross  triumphed ;  and  Rome 
itself,  the  city  of  the  Csesars,  became  the 
heart  and  centre  of  the  religion  of  the 
Crucified. 

Soon  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  seen.  Faith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity were  diffused.  Even  little  Christian 
children  showed  themselves  capable  of 
confounding  and  teaching  the  proud  phi- 
losopheis  of  the  pagans.  The  light  of  faith 
dispelled  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and 
doubt ;  all  hopelessness  as  to  the  future 
gave  place  to  the  happy  promises  of 
Christianity,  and  holy  charity  drove  out 
the  cruelty  and  heartlessness  of  the  pagan 
world.  Taught  by  this  Holy  Spirit,  men 
regarded  one  another  as  brothers.  The 
sights  of  the  amphitheatre  became  loath- 
some. In  each  tender  infant  an  image 
of  the  Christ-Child  was  recognized ;  and 
instead  of  the  pagan  knife,  they  came  to 
know  the  Christian  nurse.  The  Christian 
hospital  and  home  were  erected  for  the 
maimed  and  the  sick  ;  and  the  aged 
and  enfeebled  became  the  objects  of  love 
and  veneration. 

This  wonderful  change  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  produced  in  the  world  was 
first  begun,  of  course,  in  individuals.  The 


Apostles  themselves  were  first  to  expe- 
rience the  change.  Christian  and  apostolic 
virtues  did  not  show  themselves  even  in 
the  Apostles  until  they  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  Though  the  constant  com- 
panions of  Christ  for  three  years,  listening 
to  His  wisdom  and  witnessing  His 
works,  the  spirit  of  the  world  was  ever 
influencing  their  conduct.  Ambition,  envy, 
inconstancy,  and  fear  swayed  them  by 
turns.  James  and  John  would  bargain, 
through  their  mother,  for  the  highest 
places,  next  their  Master,  in  heaven. 
Contention  as  to  which  of  them  should 
be  greatest  often  disturbed  them.  When 
He  was  arrested  they  fled  from  Him. 
Even  Peter  followed  Him  *'at  a  distance"  ; 
and  when  questioned,  denied  Him.  To  the 
,  very  moment  of  Our  Lord*s  Ascension, 
the  spirit  of  the  world  possessed  them 
fully.  Their  question  to  Him  at  that 
solemn  moment  was:  *'Iyord,  wilt  Thou 
at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom 
to  Israel?"* 

Such  were  the  Apostles  before  the  coming 
of  the  Paraclete.  But  what  a  change  was 
visible  in  them  after  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit!  All  self-seeking  is  forgotten: 
not  a  word  as  to  who  shall  be  greater.  They 
who  were  fearful  are  now  bold  to  go  out 
and  preach  to  the  world  the  Gospel  of 
the  Crucified  Saviour.  Eaith,  hope,  and 
charity  consume  them.  They  rejoice  at 
suffering  "for  the  name  of  Jesus. "f  And 
after  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
through  the  known  world,  enduring 
hardships  of  every  kind,  showing  them- 
selves the  very  models  of  charity,  patience, 
goodness,  mildness,  faith,  and  of  all  the 
virtues  which  proceed  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  these  brave  confessors  of  Christ 
joyfully  ended  their  lives  by  martyrdom, 
.  sealing  with  their  blood  the  doctrines^ 
which  they  taught. 

The  mystery  of  Pentecost  is  not  merely 
an  event  of  past  interest.  The  Holy  Ghost 


I.  Cor,,  i,  27. 


*  Acts,  i,  6. 


t  lb.,  V,  41. 
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came  to  ''abide"  with  us  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  His  work  is  seen  in  every  age 
since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  nations  and 
peoples  and  individuals.  Nor  is  His  effect 
on  the  individual  soul  less  remarkable 
than  the  change  which  He  wrought  in  the 
pagan  world.  How  dark  the  soul,  how 
hard  the  heart,  how  stubborn  the  will  of 
him  who  lives  in  opposition  to  the  Holy 
Spirit!  As  man  is  a  microcosm — a  little 
world — in  himself,  so,  too,  the  sinner  is  an 
epitome  of  the  world  as  it  was  before  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

It  matters  nothing  what  a  man*s 
talents  may  be,  without  faith — practical 
faith — his  soul  is  as  dark  as  the  pagan 
world  before  the  Holy  Ghost  "renewed 
the  face  of  the  earth."  Without  hope  he 
is  as  a  rudderless  ship  on  the  ocean,  that 
awaits  destruction,  and  steers  for  no  port. 
Without  charity,  he  sacrifices  everything 
that  is  sacred — self,  family,  friends,  and 
country — to  pride,  avarice,  and  lust.  But 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  possession 
of  his  soul,  the  change  is  miraculous. 
The  spirit  of  the  world  being  expelled, 
his  languishing  faith  becomes  strong  and 
practical.  Supernatural  hope  nerves  him 
to  bear  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life 
with  confidence,  patience,  and  courage. 
The  queen  virtue  of  charity  endues  him 
with  new  life  quickens  all  his  works.  He 
loves  and  serves  God  with  fervor,  and 
loves  his  neighbor  as  himself.  In  short, 
all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good 
in  the  world  of  men,  collectively  and 
individually,  represents  the  victory  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

♦♦♦ 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


Maria,  Mater  gratiae, 
Dulcis  parens  clementiae, 
Tu  nos  ab  hoste  protege, 
Et' mortis  hora  suscipe. 

O  harbinger  of  day!  O  hope  of  the 
pilgrim!  lead  us  still  as  thou  hast  led. 
In  the  dark  night,  across  the  bleak  wil- 
derness, guide  us  on  to  Jesus,  guide  us 
home. — Cardinal  Newman. 


BY    FI^RA    HAINES    I^OUGHEAD,   AUTHOR    OF   "TH« 

MAN  WHO  WAS   GUII,TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

CI,AIM,"   ETC. 


XXIV.— (Continued.) 

VESTA  MATHIBU  should  have  been 
very  happy  that  evening ;  for  a 
picture  she  had  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
had  not  only  been  hung  on  the  line,  but 
had  been  given  a  very  conspicuous  place, 
and  the  foremost  connoisseurs  in  the  city 
had  awarded  it  cordial  praise.  Old  Mr. 
Lindsay  had  sought  her  out ;  and,  seating 
himself  beside  her  in  a  recess  arched  with 
palms,  began  a  merry  disquisition  upon 
her  picture. 

' '  My  dear,  permit  an  old  man  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success.  The  water 
of  your  little  mountain  brook  is  so  clear 
and  limpid,  and  plunges  over  the  rocks 
with  such  a  sparkle  and  ripple,  that  one 
almost  fancies  he  can  hear  its  musical 
song.  You  might  have  had  a  great  career 
as  a  marine  artist,  my  dear,  were  it  not 
for  your  skirts." 

"I  could  shorten  them  a  little,"  sug- 
gested the  girl,  with  a  smile. 

"Impracticable,  wholly  impracticable, 
my  dear.  No  woman  can  climb  over  the 
precipitous  coves  where  the  sea  gives  up 
its  mysteries  of  depth  and  expanse,  and  its 
secrets  of  coloring,  to  those  who  love  to 
study  it.  Only  in  such  hidden  spots,  shut 
off  from  human  life  and  all  the  rest  of 
nature's  beauty,  can  one  stretch  out  a 
spiritual  hand,  and  feel  beneath  it  the 
heart-throbs  of  the  great  ocean." 

Cliffe  Dalrymple,  roving  restlessly 
through  the  rooms,  dodging  new  acquaint- 
ances, dismayed  and  confounded  by  the 
cold  stares  he  received  from  men  whom 
he  had  counted  as  bosom-friends  the  week 
before,  at  length  perceived  the  dignified 
little  figure  sitting  beside  the  old  artist, 
amid    the  palms,   and    looking  absently 
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upon  the  gay  assemblage.  Mr.  Lindsay 
arose  and  excused  himself  when  Cliffe 
came  up. 

'*  Good-evening,  Miss  Mathieu!'*  he 
said,  very  much  taken  aback  by  the  old 
painter's  abrupt  departure,  and  denounc- 
ing himself  the  next  moment  for  his 
conventional  greeting ;  while  his  eyes 
lingered  on  the  dark,  expressive  face,  the 
abundant  hair  coiled  loosely  about  the 
crown  of  her  head,  and  the  drapery  of 
black  lace  that  rose  to  her  throat  without 
an  ornament. 

**It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  see 
this  again,"  she  remarked,  her  eyes  fixed 
persistently  on  the  dancers.  **In  two 
weeks  my  mother  and  I  start  for  Paris. »' 

' '  For  Paris !  "  he  exclaimed,  dismayed. 

*'Yes,  at  last.  You  did  not  think  that 
any  such  good  fortune  could  come  to  me, 
in  my  work-a-day  life,  did  you?*'  she 
replied,  still  keeping  her  eyes  wilfully 
averted  from  his.  ''I  had  almost  given  up 
hope  myself,  but  it  came.  It  is  only  a 
small  success.  One  of  my  pictures  sold  for 
a  price  that  I  am  very  much  afraid  is 
double  its  value;  large  in  my  eyes,  though 
you  might  think  it  a  niggardly  sum  to 
spend  on  a  summer's  day  amusement. 
Yet  it  is  enough,  with  strict  economy,  to 
maintain  my  mother  and  me  for  a  year 
to  come.  We  shall  join  a  small  colony  of 
people  we  know  there:  poor  students,  who 
make  a  science  of  living  in  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  way." 

*' Vesta,  you  had  no  right  to  decide  on 
this  without — " 

"Consulting  you?" 

She  addressed  him  as  she  might  have 
spoken  to  any  stranger.  Had  he  been  less 
intent  on  this  purpose,  he  might  have 
discovered  that  whatever  momentary 
weakness  had  ever  tempted  her  to  forswear 
allegiance  to  her  art  for  his  sake,  had 
passed  by,  and  that  she  would  not  falter 
in  the  way  she  had  marked  out. 

"I  have  a  right." 

"What  right?" 


"The  right  of  a  man  who  loves  you — 
who  will  love  you  to  the  end." 

"And  Miss  Duncan?" 

"That  is  unfair.  You  know  I  would 
never  speak  like  this,  were  not  that 
old  dream  dissipated,  to  Miss  Duncan's 
entire  satisfaction." 

"Yes,  I  am  unjust,"  said  the  girl 
hastily,  showing  emotion  for  the  first 
time.  "But  how  can  you — you  expect 
me  to  be  considerate  of  you, — you  who 
came  among  us  for  the  gratification  of  a 
passing  whim ;  who  won  our  confidence 
and  played  on  our  sympathies,  upon  the 
unworthy  pretext  that  you,  too,  had  con- 
secrated your  life  to  a  kindred  calling? 
Oh,  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  with  you 
at  all!  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  seen 
your  face  again.  It  has  been  a  piece 
of  deceit  from  beginning  to  end.  Do 
you  think  our  lives  and  pursuits  are 
such  light  matters  to  us,  that  we  can  bear 
to  have  them  travestied,  made  a  jest  of, 
as  if  we  were  mountebanks,  revolving  in 
our  narrow  circles  and  performing  our 
little  tricks  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public?  What  you  have  done  is  a  sort 
of  sacrilege." 

The  young  man  had  no  reply  to  make 
to  this  stern  arraignment.  He  bowed  low 
and  turned  away. 

Janet  saw  him  crossing  the  room,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  the  look  of  a  man  in  a 
brown-study.  She  hastened  to  him,  and 
put  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

"Clifie,  I  want  you  to  take  me  home- 
to  Mrs.  Morgan's  house.  She  and  Eleanor 
will  not  be  ready  for  a  long  time  yet.  I 
can  not  stand  it  any  longer." 

.  XXV.— IviFE  AND  Death. 

In  the  hall  they  met  Tom  Seymour,  his 
hat  in  his  hand  and  his  overcoat  on  his 
arm,  reading  a  scrap  of  paper  by  the  light 
of  a  hanging  lamp. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Seymour?  Noth- 
ing wrong,  I  hope,"  said  Clifie,  noting 
the  other's  troubled  face. 
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**  Dorothy.  Dorothy  has  been  sick  for 
some  days.  We  thought  she  was  better. 
A  message  has  just  come.  The  doctor 
says  she  can  not  live  through  the  night.'* 

He  was  plunging  down  the  staircase, 
when  a  slight  figure  joined  him. 

"I  am  going  with  you,"  said  Janet. 

**As  you  like." 

This  new  trouble  so  dulled  the  tortures 
he  had  been  suffering  all  the  past  week, 
that  he  scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  the 
girl  by  his  side.  All  his  heart  turned 
to  Margery,  his  unfortunate  sister,  the 
anguish-stricken  mother.  How  could  she 
bear  this  new  blow,  this  crowning  agony? 

A  light  rain,  last  defiance  of  the  parting 
winter,  was  falling,  and  little  rivulets 
streamed  down  the  uneven  pavement.  A 
gust  of  wind  eddied  around  the  corner  of 
the  street,  almost  lifting  the  girl  from  her 
feet.  He  offered  her  his  arm;  and,  looking 
at  her  for  the  first  time,  observed  that  she 
wore  only  a  light  evening  wrap,  and  that 
her  head  was  bare. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  will  call  a  cab." 

**No,  no!  We  might  lose  time.  It  is 
only  a  few  blocks." 

For  answer  he  wrapped  his  thick  over* 
coat  about  her,  and  through  the  storm 
and  night  they  hurried  on. 

There  was  a  hush  of  dismal  expectancy 
about  the  old  building.  On  the  top 
floor  a  stately  figure  startled  them  by 
stealthily  approaching  from  a  shadowed 
recess.  It  was  the  Major,  speechless  with 
grief,  awaiting  the  end.  In  the  sick-room 
a  dim  light  was  burning ;  and  upon  the 
bed  they  could  see  the  dear  little  face,  its 
features  already  sharpening  in  the  last 
dread  agony  that  was  bearing  it  out  upon 
the  vast  sea  of  eternity  alone.  Beside  the 
bed  knelt  the  mother,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  baby  face,  unseeing  and  unhearing  the 
two  who  halted  on  the  threshold,  fearful 
of  disturbing  mother  and  child  in  that 
sacred  moment. 

The  hours  marched  relentlessly  by.  No 
one  stirred  in  the  room.   The  faint  tick 


of  a  small  cathedral  clock  on  the  mantel 
sounded  with  startling  distinctness ;  and 
its  measured  chime,  telling  off"  the  half 
hours,  had  a  mournful  cadence,  as  if  it 
marked  the  stages  to  the  tomb.  The 
mother,  her  face  white  with  agonized 
suspense  as  she  awaited  the  sundering  of 
the  dearest  tie  on  earth,  leaned  forward^ 
her  clasped  hands  resting  on  the  coverlet, 
and  her  eyes  searching  the  child's  face 
in  heart-sick  foreboding. 

As  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
progressed,  the  baby  remained  in  the  same 
heavy  stupor,  with  only  a  faltering  breath, 
which  came  and  went  between  the  parted 
lips,  to  show  that  body  and  soul  had  still 
a  slender  thread  of  union  remaining  from 
that  mysterious  bond  that  we  call  life. 

The  little  sufferer  stirred,  a  low  moan 
escaped  her  lips.  Raising  her  eyes  implor- 
ingly to  the  blankness  beyond,  the  mother 
seemed  to  see  an  awful  Shadow  approach- 
ing the  bedside. 

''Go  back !  Go  back !  "  Her  voice  was 
wild  with  anguish.  "Go  to  households 
where  Love  has  lost  its  sway,  and  no 
heart  will  grieve  at  your  coming,  or 
mourn  for  what  you  take  away." 

But  the  Shadow  steadily  advanced,  and 
in  his  stern  visage  there  was  no  sign  of 
yielding.  Over  her  heart  came  an  icy- 
chill  as  she  met  his  inexorable  look. 

*' Scores  of  little  neglected  children 
roam  the  streets  and  populate  the  dark 
dens  of  the  city  front, — children  whose 
bitter  bread  is  eaten  amid  blows,  and  whose 
unloved  lips  drink  up  pain  as  a  familiar 
draught.  They  breathe  an  atmosphere 
reeking  with  depravity  and  corruption. 
They  have  no  future  in  this  life.  They 
are  doomed  to  misery  and  sin.  Gather 
them  lovingly  to  your  breast;  but  spare 
me  my  baby,  my  pure -hearted,  sinless 
child  ! ' '   she  sobbed. 

Then  she  sank  back  with  a  fearful 
look ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  dark  hand 
waved  her  away,  and  a  chill  breath  fell 
upon  her. 
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"By  the  holiness  and  strength  of  my 
mother  love,  the  nearest  allied  to  the 
<iivine  of  any  human  emotion  ;  by  the 
trusting  affection  and  dependence  of  my 
child  upon  that  mother  heart,  I  conjure 
you  to  depart,  and  leave  to  me  my  own.'* 

Her  face  grew  strangely  exalted  as 
she  spoke. 

Was  it  only  fancy,  or  did  the  Shadow 
"bow  his  head  and  avert  his  face,  as  if  a 
chord  of  sympathy  had  been  vibrated, 
while  his  spectral  hands  were  tenderly 
-extended  toward  the  unconscious  child? 

' '  She  is  mine, ' '  he  seemed  to  say. 
* '  Cradled  in  my  arms,  she  is  safe  from 
all  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world. 
Pillowed  on  my  bosom,  I  will  bear  her  to 
a  land  where  all  is  joy  and  peace,  and 
-where  the  childish  feet  will  be  guided  for 
-evermore  by  Almighty  Love.'^ 

The  mother's  face  grew  paler  as  she 
listened ;  but  even  in  that  moment  of 
deadly  anguish  mother  love  arose  in 
triumph,  and  spanned  the  dread  abyss 
that  stretched  between  life  and  death,  to 
■claim  its  own. 

"Be  it  so,"  she  replied.  "But  even  in 
this  hour  of  anguish  I  bless  the  Power 
Avhich  gave  to  me  my  child.  Could  I 
recall  every  moment  of  the  past,  I  would 
not  have  it  altered.  I  would  elect  anew  to 
pass  through  the  dark  hour  of  agony  when 
motherhood  receives  its  crown,  and  the 
pitiless  vigil  when  I  watch  the  light  fade 
from  these  dark  eyes — yes,  and  the  years 
of  loneliness  and  waiting  to  come, — for 
the  sake  of  that  dear  tie  that  bridges  loss 
and  survives  eternity.  Even  death  can 
not  rob  me  of  my  child." 

At  her  first  words  the  Shadow's  advance 
seemed  to  be  checked.  Slowly  he  receded ; 
and  when  she  raised  her  glittering  eyes  to 
the  place  where  he  had  stood,  a  dim  ray 
•of  morning  light,  struggling  through  the 
shutters,  showed  his  'place  vacant.  Was 
the  vision  a  fiction  of  her  overwrought 
mind,  or — she^bent  forward  with  a  yearn- 
ing cry — had  he  fulfilled  his  mission? 


"Mamma!" 

A  pair  of  blue  eyes  unclosed,  with  the 
light  of  intelligence  returned.  She  bowed 
her  head  in  solemn  thankfulness,  while 
the  long-pent  tears  rained  from  her  eyes 
in  a  sudden  shower.  Then  there  came  a 
weak  cry : 

"I  want  a  drink  of  water." 

Tom  and  Janet  hastened  to  obey  the 
call, — Seymour  seizing  a  pitcher  of  ice- 
water  that  stood  on  the  mantel ;  and  Janet, 
no  less  eager,  snatching  a  cup  from  a  stand 
near  by.  In  his  agitation  the  man  filled 
the  cup  to  overflowing,  and  the  water 
flooded  the  front  of  her  light  silk  dress, 
converting  the  lace  drapery  into  a  mesh 
of  sodden  cobwebs. 

"What  does  it  matter?"  she  said  in 
answer  to  his  muttered  apology.  "What 
are  such  things  compared  to  this?" 

And  she  sobbed  and  laughed  as  she 
held  the  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  child,  who 
sipped  the  cool  draught  with  a  thirsty- 
relish. 

Tom  Seymour  viewed  the  scene  in 
surprise.  With  a  man's  slow  intuition, 
he  had  failed  to  comprehend  the  change 
which  the  two  women  had  instantly 
perceived. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  asked, 
unsteadily,  addressing  his  sister.  He 
gripped  the  bedpost  so  fiercely  in  his 
excitement  that  the  whole  frame  shook, 
and  the  child  weakly  opened  her  eyes 
again. 

"Why,  Uncle  Tom,"  she  said  feebly, 
but  in  a  natural  tone,  "I  want  to  kiss  you. " 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the  tall 
fellow  stooped  to  the  little  pale  face,  then 
bolted  from  the  room  like  a  vanishing 
cyclone,  leaving  an  overturned  chair  in 
his  wake. 

Margery  Graham  looked  at  Janet,  and 
Janet  looked  at  her.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  ;  but  the  next  instant,  as  if  by 
mutual  understanding,  Janet  turned  and 
softly  left  the  room. 

She  found  him  where  she  had  expected: 
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in  the  small  kitchen  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  and  in  a  most  inglorious  and  unmanly 
attitude.  He  had  flung  himself  into  a  chair, 
with  one  arm  outstretched  over  the  table, 
and  the  hand  unconsciously  clutching  a 
bread-knife  that  lay  there ;  while  his  face 
courted  the  services  of  his  sleeve,  in  a 
very  school-boyish  fashion. 

He  lifted  his  head  as  he  heard  the  rustle 
of  her  garments  ;  and,  in  his  effort  to 
assume  an  easy  and  dignified  attitude, 
absently  lifted  the  gleaming  implement, 
presenting  a  dramatic  and  tragical  picture, 
as  he  glared  at  the  intruder. 

*'If  you  could  possibly  spare  that 
bread-knife  for  one  moment,  Mr.  Seymour, 
I  would  like  to  prepare  some  toast  and  a 
cup  of  tea  for  Mrs.  Graham.'* 

Tom  had  contrived  to  make  a  sur- 
reptitious pass  over  his  eyes  with  the 
aforementioned  sleeve,  and  was  secretly 
congratulating  himself  upon  being  master 
of  the  situation.  As  he  yielded  up  the 
weapon  in  embarrassed  silence,  a  feeling 
of  savage  resentment  returned  to  him.  A 
faint  sneer  played  about  his  lips. 

*'Your  costume  is  scarcely  an  appro- 
priate one  for  the  kitchen.  Miss  Duncan.'' 

*' Easily  mended." 

With  a  gay  laugh,  she  possessed  herself 
of  a  large  checked  apron  that  hung  beside 
the  range,  and  proceeded  to  tie  it  snugly 
about  her  waist. 

''I  must  really  protest,  Miss  Duncan. 
Permit  me  to  make  the  toast  myself.  It 
will  only  add  one  more  to  the  host  of 
absurd  situations  in  which  I  have  posed 
for  your  amusement  during  this  episode 
of  your  life." 

**Why,  Tom!" 

Seymour  weakened  as  he  heard  the 
pained  voice,  and  saw  the  tears  in  her 
eyes  ;  but  he  hurried  on  perversely : 

**What  more  than  a  curious  spectacle 
could  a  glimpse  of  our  hard-working  lives 
appear  to  members  of  Miss  Morgan's 
circle,  accustomed  to  the  luxurious  indo- 
lence of  fashionable  life?   I  congratulate 


you  upon  the  success  of  your  imposture. 
What  a  rich  story  the  experience  will 
make,  to  retail  in  the  upper  circles  of 
Gotham,  when  you  have  shaken  the  dust 
of  Bohemia  from  your  feet!" 

*'And  you  think  so  meanly  of  us — 
of  me!" 

The  meek  answer  silenced  further  indul- 
gence of  Seymour's  satire.  It  occurred  to 
him,  with  the  force  of  an  original  idea, 
that  there  were  two  sides  to  most  ques- 
tions, and  that  he  had  not  heard  the  other 
side  of  this.  It  was  barely  possible  that 
these  three  impostors  had  been  animated 
by  some  not  discreditable  purpose. 

He  watched  Janet  pin  back  the  lace 
frills  from  her  dainty  arms,  and  saw 
her  kneel  before  the  stove  and  open  the 
draught,  raking  out  the  ashes  that  clogged 
the  grate  below.  What  if  he  had  been  the 
one  to  place  a  fictitious  value  upon  certain 
pecuniary  distinctions,  and  to  libel  the 
sweet  nature  of  a  woman  superior  to  such 
considerations  ? 

Janet  removed  a  cover  and  attempted 
to  lift  the  heavy  coal  hod.  Tom  was  by 
her  side  in  a  moment,  and  forestalled  her. 
Then  he  turned  to  her  contritely: 

''Janet?" 

''Yes,  Tom." 

She  regarded  him  with  grave^  reproach- 
ful eyes. 

"I  have  been  a  brute.  Can  you  for- 
give me?" 

And  Seymour  had  never  heard  such 
sweet  words  as  Janet  spoke  while  she 
permitted  her  hand  to  rest  in  his. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  illusion  that  great  men  and  great 
events  came  oftener  in  early  times  than 
now  is  partly  due  to  historical  perspective. 
As  in  a  range  of  equidistant  columns,  the 
farthest  off  look  the  closest,  so  the  con- 
spicuous objects  of  the  past  seem  more 
thickly  clustered  the  more  remote  they 
are. — Herbert  Spencer, 
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In  Mary's  Month. 


BY    MAGDAI^EN    ROCK. 


®  UNBHAMS  fall  in  golden  showers 
^D  Over  grove  and  vale  and  plain  ; 
In  the  leafy  forest  bowers 

Song  birds  sing  with  might  and  main, — 
Sing  from  dawn  till  twilight  comes, 
By  their  cosy,  sheltered  homes, 

In  Mary's  month. 

Clouds  across  the  blue  race  fleetly, 

As  in  merry  sport  and  play ; 
Rivulets  are  crooning  sweetly, 

And  the  world  is  white  with  may ; 
Robins  in  the  orchards  throng, 
Day  comes  soon  and  tarries  long 
In  Mary's  month. 

lyambs  are  bleating,  squirrels  are  bounding 
Through  the  boughs  of  maple  trees ; 

And  the  horns  are  gaily  sounding 
Of  the  busy,  fur-clad  bees. 

Oh!  the  earth  is  glad  to-day; 

For  the  month,  the  month  is  May — 
Our  Lady's  month. 

And  our  hearts  grow  soft  and  tender 
When  the  sunset's  glory  falls 

From  a  west  of  crimson  splendor, 
And  the  Angelus  bell  calls ; 

Knowing  we  can  truly  claim 

Gifts  from  God  in  Mary's  name 

In  her  own  month. 


Martyr  Memories  of  England. 


BY    THS    COMTESSK   DB   COURSON. 


(  Continued.  ) 

POUNDE  seems  to  have  remained  in 
the  Tower  about  four  years.  His  name 
occurs  in  the  state  papers  of  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  1583,  and  the  note  added 
to  it  shows  the  terror  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  Government:  **A 
dangerous  man,  fit  for  any  practice." 
In  September,  1586,  he  was  transferred 


to  the  White  Lion  Prison,  where,  as  he 
himself  relates,  he  saw  out  of  his  prison 
window  the  bonfires  and  public  banquets 
organized  to  celebrate  the  execution  of 
Queen  Mary  Stuart.  On  the  30th  of 
November,  of  the  same  year,  he  is  men- 
tioned in  the  state  papers  as  *'a  very 
obstinate  recusant" ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  then,  as  in  the  first  months  of  his 
captivity,  a  cause  of  much  disquietude  to 
the  Government  by  his  influence  over 
his  fellow-Catholics. 

In  1587  Justice  Richard  Younge,  to 
whom  the  examination  of  the  Catholics 
had  been  committed  by  Walsingham, 
complains  to  his  patron  that  the  prisoners 
*' exercise  a  baneful  influence  over  their 
visitors;  especially  Thomas  Pounde,  taken 
as  a  layman,  but  a  professed  Jesuit,  very 
busy  and  dangerous." 

It    was    in    consequence   of  Younge*s 
complaints  that  our  hero  was  soon  after- 
ward  removed    for   the   second    time   to 
Wisbeach    Castle,   where    he    was    left 
during  ten  years.    His   imprisonment  in 
the  lonely  castle  among  the  fens  of  Ely 
brought  Thomas  Pounde  into  immediate 
and  intimate  communication  with  many 
confessors  of  the  faith  ;  and,  in  the  annals 
of  his   thirty   years'  captivity,  the   time 
spent  at  Wisbeach  was  perhaps  the  most 
fruitful  in  spiritual  help  and  consolation. 
Among  his  fellow-prisoners  were  Father 
Weston     and    Father    Metham,    of    the 
Society  of  Jesus, — the  latter  of  whom  died 
at   Wisbeach,    **  happily   and     sweetly," 
after  having  spent  many  years  in  prison; 
then  Father  Ralph  Bickley,  also  a  Jesuit; 
Leonard  Hide,  William   Wigges,  several 
other  secular  priests,  and  a  certain  number 
of    laymen.    At    one    time    there    were 
from  thirty  to  forty  Catholic  prisoners  at 
Wisbeach. 

With  Father  Weston,  a  man  of  singular 
holiness,  great  experience  and  sweetness  of 
character,  Thomas  Pounde  seems  to  have 
contracted  a  close  friendship.  Although 
he   had  been  enrolled  in  the  Society  of 
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Jesus  for  the  last  ten  years,  our  hero  had 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
free  intercourse  with  a  member  of  the 
Order ;  and  now,  in  the  solitude  of  Wis- 
beacli,  under  the  guidance  of  Father 
Weston,  he  was  trained  to  the  spirit  and 
practices  of  religious  life.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy,* written  some  years  later  by  com- 
mand of  his  superiors,  Father  Weston  thus 
describes  his  prison: 

*'The  number  of  the  prisoners  was  not 
always  the  same  or  fixed;  for  from  time 
to  time  new  ones  were  brought  in,  while 
the  older  ones,  particularly  laymen  of 
distinction,  were  set  free,  and  some  were 
removed  by  death. .  . .  We  were  shut  up 
day  and  night  in  our  cells  ;  only  at  dinner 
and  supper  we  were  set  free,  and  met  at  a 
common  table.  The  prisoners  contrived 
to  celebrate  Holy  Mass  from  time  to  time. 
We  had  learned  to  arrange  matters  with 
so  much  ingenuity  that  we  did  not  want 
for  vestments,  altar  bread,  or  wine." 

During  six  years  the  prisoners  were 
treated  with  extreme  severity  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  this  time  they  were  allowed  to 
visit  one  another  in  their  rooms,  and  even 
to  receive  visitors  from  the  outside. 
They  took  advantage  of  this  comparative 
freedom  to  draw  up  a  rule  of  life,  to  which 
all  conformed, 

**  Not  only,''  says  Father  Weston,  **  were 
we  able  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  those  Catholics  who  came  to  see  us,  but 
we  arranged  our  life  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  college,  and  began  to  employ  ourselves 
in  literary  studies  and  in  all  other  honor- 
able occupations;  devoting  certain  days 
of  the  week  to  cases  of  conscience,  con- 
troversies, discussions  and  lectures  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  We  also 
appointed  sermons,  not  so  much  for  the 
necessity  of  seculars,  as  for  the  benefit  and 
practice  of  the  priests  themselves.'* 
When  it  became  known  that  the  pris- 


*  "Troubles  ofOur  Catholic  Forefathers."  Edited 
by  J.  Morris,  S.J.  Third  Series, 


oners  at  Wisbeach  were  allowed  to  receive 
visitors,  ' '  innumerable  persons  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,"  continues 
Father  Weston, — "some  as  to  a  place  of 
devotion,  as  though  they  had  undertaken 
a  pilgrimage ;  spending  the  time  during 
which  they  stayed  with  us  in  receiving 
the  Sacraments  and  other  pious  exercises, 
as  though  they  were  celebrating  a  solemn 
festival.  In  this  manner  the  house  was 
never  empty,  nor  were  we  ever  freed  from 
the  duty  of  these  ministrations." 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  state  of 
things  continued  during  five  years.  The 
lonely  fortress  became  a  centre  of  Catholic 
devotion  ;  and  the  ancient  faith,  banished 
from  the  kingdom,  seemed  to  have  found 
last  refuge  within  the  grey  walls  of 
Wisbeach. 

Besides  exercising  a  most  beneficial 
influence  over  the  persecuted  Catholics 
who  had  recourse  to  their  ministrations, 
the  captive  priests  made  many  conversions 
among  the  heretics.  Father  Weston  tells 
us  the  story  of  the  jailer's  daughter  Ursula, 
who,  after  having  been  regarded  by  the 
Puritans  as  a  priestess  or  a  prophetess, 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  adopted  it  at  the  peril 
of  her  life,  and  courageously  "embraced 
the  Cross  of  Christ." 

At  length,  as  might  be  expected,  reports 
reached  the  Government  concerning  the 
state  of  things  at  Wisbeach.  A  Protestant 
annalist  asserts  that  it  was  "as  dangerous 
as  a  seminary  college,"  on  account  of  the 
number  of  priests  confined  there,  and  of 
their  constant  intercourse  with  the  Cath- 
olic visitors.  In  consequence,  the  Privy 
Council  determined  to  remove  some 
of  the  most  noted  prisoners,  and  to  sub- 
mit the  others  to  regulations  of  greater 
severity. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  year 
1598,  Father  Weston,  Thomas  Pounde, 
and  two  secular  priests,  named  Southworth 
and  Archer,  were  taken  from  Wisbeach 
to  IfOndon.  Their  removal  was  so  sudden 
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that  Father  Weston  had  not  time  to  put 
off  the  Jesuit  cassock  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  wearing ;  and,  while  the  Council  was 
deliberating  on  his  destination,  he  stood 
for  two  hours  in  his  habit,  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  a  I^ondon  mob.  At  length  he 
wras  taken  to  the  Tower,  where  he  spent 
four  years  and  a  half  in  absolute  solitude; 
Father  Archer  accompanied  him.  Christo- 
pher Southworth  was  sent  to  the  Clink, 
and  Thomas  Pounde  to  the  Counter 
prison,  in  Wood  Street,  where  he  remained 
for  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Tower,  where 
for  three  years  he  was  detained  as  a 
close  prisoner, — that  is  to  say,  cut  off 
from  any  communication  with  the  outer 
world. 

Our  hero's  gallant  spirit  was  unbroken 
either  by  the  advance  of  age  or  by  the 
weight  of  his  manifold  privations  and 
sufferings.  As  in  the  days  when  his  bold 
championship  of  Edmund  Campion  drew 
down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  Dean 
Howell,  so  now  his  generous  defence  of 
his  persecuted  brethren  involved  him  in 
new  perils  and  difficulties. 

When,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603, 
Elizabeth  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
King  James  of  Scotland,  the  hopes  of  the 
English  Catholics  revived.  They  could 
not  believe  that  the  son  of  Mary  Stuart 
would  persecute  the  adherents  of  a  faith 
to  which  his  martyred  mother  had  been 
faithful  unto  death.  They  knew,  more- 
over, that  James  had  promised  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  powers  that  the 
Catholics  of  his  dominions  should  be  free 
to  practise  their  religion  in  private.  Their 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Not  only  were  the  laws  of  the  late 
Government  not  repealed,  but  new  acts 
of  severity  were  put  in  force  against  the 
Catholics. 

About  this  time  it  happened  that  two 
Catholics  from  Lancaster  were  executed, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  injustice 
and  cruelty.    Their  .guilt  was  presumed, 


but  not  proved  ;  and  the  crying  iniquity 
of  the  whole  proceeding  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  all  those  whom  religious 
fanaticism  had  not  utterly  blinded. 

From  his  cell  in  the  Tower  of  I,ondon 
Thomas  Pounde  heard  of  the  execution 
and  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  it; 
and, with  that  indifference  to  any  personal 
risk  that  had  always  distinguished  him, 
he  drew  up  a  protest  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  solemnly  charged  the  Lancaster 
judges  with  injustice  and  cruelty.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  protest  ever 
reached  King  James ;  at  any  rate,  our 
hero  was  summoned  for  trial  before  the 
court  of  Westminster,  for  having  calum- 
niated the  judges  of  Lancaster. 

His  trial  took  place  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1604,  and  lasted  during  eight 
hours.  The  age  and  rank  of  the  prisoner 
excited  the  interest  of  all  the  Catholics  of 
London ;  and  there  exists  in  the  secret 
archives  of  the  Vatican  a  curious  account 
of  the  proceedings,  given  by  a  contempo- 
rary. He  begins  by  describing  our  hero 
as  *'an  old  man,  distinguished  no  less  for 
his  noble  blood  than  for  his  venerable  age, 
who  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  paid  two-thirds  of  his 
property  to  the  royal  exchequer.** 

He  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  during 
the  whole  proceeding  the  judges  and 
lawyers  vied  with  one  another  in  heaping 
insults  and  sarcasms  upon  the  prisoner. 
Pounders  impetuous  spirit  had  evidently 
been  curbed  by  suffering,  and  also  by 
constant  union  with  God ;  for,  continues 
our  informant,  his  patience  never  deserted 
him.  ''Even  when  the  attorney-general 
had  brought  his  speech,  or  rather  invec- 
tive, to  a  close,  and  the  confessor  of  Christ 
had  begun  in  a  quiet  manner  to  clear 
np  the  charges  brought  against  him,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  others  frequently 
interrupted  his  speech ;  for  they  could 
not  abide  the  freedom  of  language  used 
by  the  old  man,  whenever  they  saw  that 
they  had  the  truth  brought  home  to  them, 
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or  that  they  were  too  clearly  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  justice/' 

The  trial  ended  by  Pounde  being  con- 
demned to  a  fine  of  ^i,ooo  ;  moreover,  as 
a  slanderer,  his  ears  were  to  be  cut  oflf. 
But  the  lyord  Chancellor  having  observed 
that  a  man  of  his  age  would  probably  not 
survive  the  pain,  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  was  commuted,  and  the  prisoner 
condemned  to  be  nailed  by  one  of  his  ears 
to  the  public  pillar  at  Westminster,  and 
then  taken  to  Lancaster  to  be  nailed  by 
the  other  ear  to  the  pillar  of  justice. 

It  does  not  seem  that  this  cruel  sentence 
was  ever  carried  out.  Our  hero's  friends 
interceded  on  his  behalf  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  succeeded  in  interesting 
Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  in  the  cause.  At 
first  both  the  Queen  and  the  ambassador 
were  angrily  repulsed  by  James ;  but  the 
French  and  Venetian  ambassadors  having 
joined  their  exertions  to  those  of  their 
colleague,  the  punishment  was  remitted. 

Soon  afterward  Thomas  Pounde,  with 
two  priests,  named  Alabaster  and  Archer, 
was  transferred  to  Framlingham  Castle, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  His  brave 
spirit  was  unbroken,  and  on  arriving  at 
his  new  prison  he  said  to  his  keeper:  **I 
would  not  exchange  the  habit  of  the 
Society  that  I  wear  for  the  Queen's 
crown."  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
our  hero  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
wearing  the  habit  of  the  Society  in 
prison, 'as  Father  Weston  had  done  at 
Wisbeach. 

From  Framlingham  he  was  removed 
to  the  Gatehouse,  to  the  Tower,  and  to 
the  Fleet, — remaining  only  a  short  time 
in  each  prison.  He  was  then  an  old  man, 
very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
brilliant  and  handsome  cavalier  who  had, 
thirty  years  before,  been  sent  to  prison  for 
the  first  time ;  but  if  age  and  suffering 
had  bent  his  frame  and  blanched  his 
hair,  they  had  not  deadened  the  warmth 
and  enthusiasm]  of  that  noble  heart. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


"I 


BY    MAURICS    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

DON'T  think  there  is  much  use  'in 
talking  of  the  social  question,"  said 
the  Philistine.  *'To  be  sure,  the  Holy 
Father  considers  it  worth  his  attention; 
and  when  I  get  time  I  will  read  the 
encyclical,  which  everybody  declares  to 
be  very  noble  and  fine.  But  things  will 
go  on  much  the  same,  whether  we  talk 
about  the  rights  of  men  or  not." 

The  scent  of  the  apple  blossoms  came 
in  through  the  window,  and  the  pansies 
on  the  lawn  nodded  cheerfully  in  the 
quick  breeze  that  seemed  to  come  from 
the  setting  sun. 

**To  think,  though,"  said  the  Critic, 
*Hhat  anybody  should  be  so  unhappy  on 
a  night  like  this,  that  the  balm  of  Sunday 
peace  is  not  upon  him.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  men  who,  not  through  their 
own  fault,  but  through  false  social  condi- 
tions, are  revolting  with  all  their  might 
against  the  circumstances  which  place 
them  within  sight  of  the  comfort  which 
money  brings,  and  yet  keep  them  from 
grasping  it" 

**It  is  the  way  of  the  world,"  said  the 
Conservative.  **No  man  has  a  right  to 
happiness  in  this  world.  Few  men  are 
happy ;  there  will  always  be  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  mediators  between  them 
are  charity  and  law.  I  agree  with  the 
Philistine :  gush  about  social  conditions, 
and  appeals  to  Catholics  to  do  their  best 
to  change  them,  will  effect  nothing.  The 
Holy  Father,  in  the  encyclical,  has  stated 
the  conditions  and  offered  the  remedy." 

*'But  the  remedies  which  Christianity 
offers,"  said  the  Poet,  ''must  be  applied 
according  to  circumstances  and  countries. 
Catholics  must  thoroughly  understand  the 
social   conditions   in   their   own    country 
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before  they  can  bring  the  remedies  of  the 
encyclical  to  bear  upon  them.  I  confess 
that  I,  among  a  large  acquaintance,  know- 
only  two  men  who  seem  to  have  a  grasp 
on  the  needs  of  men  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  is  a  Catholic;  he  does  not  talk 
platitudes,  as  most  of  his  co-religionists 
do.  He  sees  that  he  is  not  '  confronting  a 
theory,  but  a  condition.*  He  doesn't  go 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages — " 

**  You  mean  me! "  said  the  Conservative, 

smiling  blandly, — *'that  is,  you  mean  that 

I  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  talk 

platitudes.    I   am    used   to  that.    In   all 

arguments  your  opponent  always  considers 

that  he  is  ten-tenths  above  you  morally, 

and  nine-tenths  intellectually.  But  go  on. ' ' 

**This    one    Catholic,  out   of   all    the 

talkers  and  writers  on  the  social  question 

from  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  does  not 

look  at  things  in  the  abstract.  The  Church 

gives  us  the  premises ;  it  is  our  business 

to  work  out  the  remedies,  he  says.  The 

remedies     vary    in    different     countries. 

Peasant  proprietary  was  thought  to  be  a 

great   thing   in   France,  even  before   the 

Revolution,  as  De  Tocqueville  shows ;  it 

has  worked  evil.  In  India,  the  giving  of 

the  Hindu  the  legal  right  to  sell  his  small 

holding — a  right  which,  according  to  our 

views,  every    man    ought  to    possess — is 

resulting    in    the   formation    of   a    great 

group  of  outcasts,  ready  for  murder,  theft, 

or  revolt." 

*'My  dear  boy,"  said  the  Philistine, 
* '  this  is  all  very  fine,  but  hardly  the  sort 
of  thing  that  a  poet  is  expected  to  say." 
*' Because,"  said  the  Poet,  warmly, 
*' poets  are  presumed  by  the  Philistines 
to  content  themselves  with  pretty  noth- 
ings in  an  album.  When  God  wanted  to 
speak  to  man.  He  chose  poetry  as  His 
medium.  And  it  has  been  the  vehicle  of 
the  highest  expression  ever  since." 

''Stop  him,"  said  the  Conservative, 
"or  he  will  disappear  in  thin  air.  You 
were  saying — " 

''I  was  saying,"  said  the  Poet,  "that 


theories  will  not  do.  Turgot  and  Necker, 
and  all  the  mismanagers  of  French 
affairs  before  the  Revolution,  had  theories, 
and  they  could  not  be  made  to  see  that 
they  were  not  facing  a  theory.  The 
Rousseau  idiots  would  have  made  dainty 
shepherdesses  of  the  fishwomen  whom 
Napoleon  would  have  slaughtered  with 
his  culverins — " 

"Culverins!  How  sweet!"  murmured 
the  Critic,  taking  a  second  cup  of  tea. 

"Both  were  wrong,"  said  the  Poet, 
"One  was  too  sentimental,  the  other  toa 
practical.  But  each  side  of  the  social 
question  that  confronts  us  is  either  one  or 
the  other.  In  truth,  we  Catholics  in  this 
country  ought  to  get  down  to  work,  and 
keep  the  promises  we  are  always  making 
to  society.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  help 
toward  the  solving  of  social  problems  until 
we  take  the  trouble  to  understand  them." 

"We  have  to  mind  our  own  business," 
said  the  Philistine.  "If  I  go  to  Mass  on 
Sundays,  and  to  my  'duty*  within  certain 
times,  and  give  an  occasional  five -dollar 
note  to  some  charitable  object,  my  duty 
is  done.  The  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
the  matter  of  interest,  —  in  fact,  the 
business  demands  of  the— but  why  talk 
to  a  poet  on  this  subject?  Who  is  his 
brother's  keeper?" 

"Who  is  not?"  asked  the  Poet,  hotly. 
"When  we  Christians  begin  to  ask  that 
question  on  stormy  nights  beside  our 
comfortable  fire,  we  shall  have  lost  the 
grace  of  God  to  see  what  we  owe  to  our 
neighbors." 

There  was  silence.  Through  the  May 
stillness  and  perfume  came  to  the  study 
the  liquid  notes  of  a  piano  and  a  well- 
known  voice : 

••O  Star  of  Hope!  O  Mother  in  the  May— 
This  month  of  thine — from  out  our  dusk  we  ask 

Just  for  a  little  splendor  in  the  way, — 
A  little  light  to  do  our  daily  task ! 

"Hard  grow  our  hearts,  for  riches  we  are  fain ; 

For  comfort  gained,  though  starving  wretches  cry. 
Shall  all  the  suffering  of  thy  Son  seem  vain, 

Since,  through  our  coldness,  His  dear  children  die? 
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"O  star  of  Hope !  if  'twere  the  death  of  earth- 
That  death,  the  passage-way  to  life  above, — 

Our  call  would  be  less  helpless;  'tis  the  dearth 
Of  love  that  cuts  them  from  the  Source  of  Love. 

*'  We,  heirs  of  Heaven,  and  will  not  share  with  them ; 

We  hide  the  Light  lapped  in  our  selfish  care. 
O  Rose  of  May,  down  from  thy  bending  stem 

Send  sweets  of  solace  to  our  darkened  air!" 

"Sentimental!"  said  the  Philistine, 
lighting  a  cigar.  *'The  world  will  last 
my  time,  and  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

The  Poet  walked  to  the  lawn,  and 
stood,  with  his  arms  outstretched,  outlined 
against  a  threatening  sunset  of  flame-color. 
The  Philistine  told  the  Lady  of  the  House 
that  he  thought  he  would  stay  for  supper. 


A  Reparation  to  the  Madonna. 

BY     AUSTIN     O'MALIvEY. 

ONE  Sunday  afternoon  during  the 
winter  of  1879  or  1880  (I  can  not 
remember  the  date  exactly),  I  attended 
Vespers  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  L,ateran. 
The  music  was  sadly  sentimental  in  those 
days  ;  but  last  May,  during  another  visit, 
I  found  a  change  to  better.  This  is  the 
only  good  change  made  in  Rome  in  all 
these  years.    ''''Roma  non  k piu  Roma/^'* 

They  are  building  up  a  vulgar  modern 
capital  in  place  of  the  dear  old  town; 
the  metamorphosis  is  truly  astounding. 
Bridges  have  been  built,  tramways  and 
electric  lights  introduced;  pavements  torn 
away  on  the  steep  streets,  narrow  streets 
widened,  new  avenues  have  been  cut 
across  the  entire  city;  whole  quarters,  ugly, 
fungoid,  have  sprung  up  on  all  sides.  This 
is  progress,  I  suppose ;  but  why  did  they 
destroy  all  the  old  glamour?  Why  do  men 
who  knew  Rome  in  the  past  go  through 
the  place  crying, ''Oh,  the  pity  of  it!" 
No  power,  no  amount  of  effort  or  expense, 
can  make  a  real  modern  city  of  Rome; 
the  position  is  against  it,  the  country  is 
against  it. 


In  St.  John  Lateran^s  on  that  Sunday, 
fourteen  years  ago,  I  noticed  large  com- 
panies of  people  reciting  the  Rosary.  As 
soon  as  these  rose  to  go,  their  places  were 
immediately  taken  by  newcomers.  Going 
to  the  door  to  investigate,  I  saw  a  long 
procession  walking  over  to  Santa  Croce.  I 
asked  a  man  what  it  all  meant. 

''Eh,  my  friend,  it  seems  a  dog  of  an 
apostate  has  been  putting  up  placards,  in 
which  he  said  he  would  give  a  lecture  to 
prove  that  la  Madonna  Santissima  is  not 
the  Mother  of  God.  These  people  are 
making  reparation." 

I  went  over  to  Santa  Croce.  The  church 
was  crowded  with  worshippers,  and  there 
was  benediction  with  the  Passion  relics. 
Then  I  saw  thousands  going  toward 
St.  Mary  Major's.  When  St.  Mary  Major's 
was  reached,  it  was  found  to  be  nearly 
filled  ;  at  sunset,  the  time  for  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  throng  was 
so  dense  that  we  could  not  kneel,  and 
St.  Mary  Major's  easily  holds  twenty 
thousand  people. 

The  candles  were  lighted,  and  one 
hundred  Roman  nobles,  bearing  waxen 
torches,  managed  to  get  near  the  sanctuary 
rail.  A  great  quiet  came  upon  the  multi- 
tude. They  seemed  to  be  grieved,  hurt. 
If  the  man  had  insulted  the  Pope,  spoken 
against  the  clergy,  one  might  have  let  it 
pass,  but  he  should  not  have  spoken  so  of 
Her.  The  organist  had  the  inspiration  to 
start  the  plain- chant  Tantum  Ergo.  Then 
the  twenty  thousand  voices  caught  up  the 
melody,  and  the  old  basilica  shook.  At 
last  the  Amen  died  away,  as  thunder  is 
stilled;  and  the  tinkle  of  the  tiny  silver 
bell  could  be  heard  everywhere,  while 
Cardinal  Chigi  uplifted  the  Sacred  Host. 
Just  as  he  replaced  the  monstrance  upon 
the  altar,  a  woman's  voice,  sharp  and 
passionate,  rang  out :  '  ''Evviva  Maria  I ' ' 
A  shudder  ran  through  the  great  multi- 
tude. You  could  hear  one  quickly-caught 
breath,  then  a  roar :  ''''Evviva  Maria! 
Evviva  I ' '  went  up  to  God  till  the  walls 
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reeled.   Oh,  but  it  was  good  to  be  there ! 

Near  me  was  a  party  of  southern  French 
boys,  seminarians.  They  flung  their  hats 
into  the  air,  and  they  grew  frantic.  Beyond 
these  were  Germans,  in  scarlet  soutanes  ; 
and  you  could  hear  their  ''''Hochf''  above 
the  din  as  they  answered  the  French  and 
Italian  cheers.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  party  of  lads  from  the  Irish  College. 
They  were  dazed  for  a  moment,  they 
trembled ;  then  their  eyes  flashed,  and 
you  should  have  heard  those  Irish !  They 
sent  up  one  wild  '■^Evvivaf '''*  that  was 
quick  and  clear,  like  the  rattle  of  rifles. 
That  was  all.  In  the  next  breath  they 
were  weeping  quietly. 

It  was  a  superb  reparation.  Perhaps  it 
is  wrong,  but  I  can  not  help  calling  that 
apostate's  work  a  ''^/elix  culpa.'''* 


An  Important  Movement. 


AN  event  of  recent  occurrence  in 
Boston  is  of  so  great  importance  to 
religion  as  to  demand  special  attention 
from  Catholics,  but  more  especially  from 
the  heads  of  the  different  communities  of 
Sisters,  most  of  whom  include  the  care 
of  the  sick  among  the  good  works  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  We  refer  to 
the  presentation  of  diplomas  to  the  first 
graduates  of  the  Carney  Hospital  Training 
School  for  nurses. 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
all  that  was  demanded  of  those  who 
undertook  to  wait  upon  the  sick  and  to 
act  as  assistants  to  physicians  was  ordinary 
intelligence  and  dutiful  care.  No  one  is 
so  foolish  as  to  hold  that  ability  to  keep 
order  in  a  school  -  room  is  all  that  is 
required  of  a  master,  or  that  the  wearing 
of  a  religious  dress  constitutes  adequate 
equipment  for  the  office  of  religious 
teacher.  It  would  hardly  be  lesser  folly 
to  imagine  that  devotedness  is  all  that  is 
requisite  to  be  a  nurse  in  a  hospital.   As 


Dr.  D  Alight  observed  in  his  admirable 
address  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer, 
surgery,  and  indeed  the  whole  practice  of 
medicine,  has  been  revolutionized  within 
the  last  twenty  years  by  the  discovery  of 
anaesthesia  and  the  introduction  of  the 
antiseptic  system.  The  need  of  trained 
nurses  was  felt  as  soon  as  these  great 
discoveries  began  to  be  utilized,  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  to  prepare  them 
for  their  office  was  a  natural  result. 

Trained  technical  skill  is  now  demanded 
of  assistants  as  well  as  practitioners  ;  and 
the  best  efforts  of  medical  science  may 
easily  be  frustrated  by  lack  of  knowledge 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  those  who 
CO  operate  with  physicians  or  surgeons. 
Admitting  the  generally  accepted  theory 
of  disease,  there  could  be  no  greater  folly 
than  to  question  the  necessity  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  those  especially  who  assist  in 
surgical  cases.  The  life  of  a  patient  may 
often  depend  on  the  remote  preparations 
for  an  operation.  Nurse  as  well  as  physician 
must  understand  the  need,  for  instance, 
of  perfect  cleanliness ;  and  be  it  noted 
that  the  attainment  of  this  for  modern 
surgery  is  a  complicated  process,  requiring 
much  care  and  practice.  In  the  prevailing 
treatment  of  the  more  common  maladies, 
the  nurse  acts  for  the  doctor  in  his  absence. 
A  notable  change  of  temperature  in  a 
patient,  the  manifestation  of  unexpected 
symptoms,  etc.,  may  call  for  different 
treatment,  or  the  employment  of  other 
remedies.  The  nurse  ought  to  know  what 
to  do,  or  at  least  what  not  to  do,  until  the 
physician  can  be  summoned.  Nothing  can 
supply  for  this  knowledge. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  ideal  nurse  is  one  who 
to  painstaking,  devotedness,  gentleness, 
and  the  piety  characteristic  of,  religious, 
unites  every  refinement  of  technical  skill. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  from  Dr.  D wight 
that  not  only  in  Carney  Hospital,  but  in 
several  other  large  institutions  in  charge 
gf  Sisters,  training  schools  for  nurses  have 
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been  established.  Let  the  good  work  go 
on  until  technical  education  for  those 
who  are  designed  for  work  in  hospitals 
becomes  recognized  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  preparation  for  profession  in  all 
sisterhoods  that  serve  the  sick.  Then 
we  shall  be  spared  the  humiliation  and 
regret  of  seeing  religious  devotedness 
forced  to  yield  place  to  secular  science. 
As  we  have  said,  the  Sister  who  to  her 
tender  solicitude  for  the  soul  and  body  of 
the  sick  unites  the  required  technical 
skill  is  the  ideal  nurse,  and  will  always 
be  preferred  even  by  patients  and  practi- 
tioners who  have  no  regard  for  what  to 
a  religious  is  of  paramount  importance. 


A  Mysterious  Summons  to  a  Death- 
Bed. 


THE  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  A. 
Walter,  the  worthy  and  beloved  rector 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  recalls  a  strange  experience  of  his 
priestly  career.  Accounts  of  this  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  —  some  of  which  are 
exaggerated,  others  incorrect  in  important 
particulars — have  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
papers  from  time  to  time  since  the  inci- 
dent took  place.  In  some  instances  it  was 
confounded  with  other  marvellous  events 
of  a  similar  nature.  In  order  to  secure  an 
authentic  account  of  the  occurrence,  we 
made  inquiries  some  years  ago  of  Father 
Walter,  and  received  from  him  the  sub- 
joined narration. 

We  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
this  account  of  the  Father's  strange  expe- 
rience. His  letter  is  still  in  our  possession; 
and  a  proof  of  what  follows  was  submitted 
to  him  before  publication.  The  commu- 
nication appeared  in  volume  XXVII.  of 
The  "Ave  Maria";  but  we  reproduce 
it  here,  feeling  sure  that  the  incident  will 
be  new  to  many  readers,  and  of  interest 
and  edification  to  all.  The  matter-of-fact 


way  in  which  Father  Walter  relates  the 
event  shows  how  unlikely  it  is  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  delusion. 
*** 

*'The  strange  sick  call  I  had  happened 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  was  called 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the 
ringing  of  my  front  door-bell.  I  went  into 
the  front  bedroom,  opened  the  window, 
and  saw  two  small  boys,  about  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  standing  on  the  steps. 
On  asking  what  they  wanted — who  was 
sick,  —  they   replied   that   a   person   was 

sick  and  dying  at  No. (I  do  not  now 

recollect  it  distinctly)  on  nth  or  12th 
Street.  Hurrying  back  to  my  room,  I 
dressed  and  prepared  to  administer  the 
Sacraments.  Meantime  the  messengers 
had  disappeared. 

"I  went  to  the  house  indicated,  and 
found  the  front  door  partially  opened. 
I  ascended  to  the  third  floor  without 
meeting  any  one,  and  there  also  found  a 
door  open.  Inside  the  room  was  a  dying 
man,  alone,  who  said  he  was  a  Catholic, 
and  that  he  wished  to  see  a  priest.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  sent  two  little  boys 
for  me.  He  replied  that  he  had  not, — 
that  there  were  no  boys  in  the  house. 
He  had  two  little  boys,  he  said,  but  they 
were  both  dead. 

''I  gave  him  all  the  Sacraments,  and 
then  took  my  departure.  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  the  circumstances  were  very 
singular,  but  paid  little  attention  to  the 
incident  afterward.  Here  you  have  the 
simple  facts  of  the  case." 

*** 
Who  can  doubt  that  God  worked  a 
miracle  in  behalf  of  the  dying  man,  and 
that  the  messengers  were  his  two  children 
awaiting  him  in  the  better  world,  which 
he  was  about  to  enter? 


In  the  morning  of  life,  work; 
In  the  midday,  give  counsel ; 
In  the  evening,  pray. 

— Greek  Proverb. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Among  the  beautiful  customs  by  which 
fervent  children  of  Mary  manifest  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Heavenly  Queen  there  is  one 
which  in  distinctively  Catholic  countries 
appeals  with  special  force  to  the  religious  and 
sesthetic  sense-  It  is  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Roses  in  the  early  days  of  Our 
Lady's  month.  It  is  observed  with  special 
devotion  at  Perpignan,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  The  most  distin- 
guished artists  in  the  city  lend  their  services 
in  enhancing  the  solemnity  of  the  High  Mass 
celebrated  in  the  Church  of  St.  James;  myriad 
lights  and  flowers  deck  the  main  altar,  while 
before  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar  there  rises 
a  great  bank  of  thousands  on  thousands  of 
roses.  These  are  solemnly  blessed  by  the 
ofiiciating  priest,  to  be  afterward  carried 
away  by  the  devout  congregation  as  fit 
emblems  of  Her  whom  the  Church  styles 
the  Mystical  Rose.  The  scene  is  as  poetic  as 
religious,  and  the  perfume  of  the  countless 
flowers  is  not  more  grateful  than  the  sweet 
odor  of  virtue  for  which  they  vouched  in 
the  lives  of  Mary's  servants. 


The  ability  of  the  orator  to  sway  the 
sympathies  of  humanity  has  seldom  been 
better  illustrated  than  it  was  in  Chicago  the 
other  day,  when  six  thousand  persons  met 
to  hear  and  cheer  the  silver-tongued  Bourke 
Cockran.  Taking  for  his  theme  ''True 
American  Patriotism,"  Mr.  Cockran  traced 
the  real  history  and  philosophy  of  liberty 
in  these  ringing  words: 

"The  beginning  of  republicanism  is  not  of 
American  origin,  nor  does  it  originate  in  any  one 
country  known  to  the  civilized  world.  We  can  not 
find  its  germ  upon  this  soil,  but  upon  the  soil  which 
was  reddened  by  the  Blood  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was 
not  first  announced  to  man  when,  amid  the  booming 
of  cannon  and  the  pealing  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  the 
world  was  informed  of  the  birth  of  a  new  nation; 
but  when  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  shone  in  glory  over 
the  manger  where  the  Infant  was  cradled,  and  the 
dawn  was  made  immortal  by  the  song  of  the  angels 
telling  of  'peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good- will.'  . . . 
When  this  Government  went  into  operation  by  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington became  the  first  executive  of  the  republic, 
it  had  been  first  proclaimed  by  the  shores  of  Lake 


Galilee,  when  the  Saviour  of  mankind  declared 
the  eternal  truth  that  all  men  are  born  equal  in 
the  sight  of  His  Father.  This  republic,  then,  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  Christian  civilization.  A  govern- 
ment based  upon  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  a 
moral  dispensation  based  upon  the  equality  of  all 
men  in  the  sight  of  God.  Its  democratic  principle 
of  political  equality  was  a  necessary  sequence  of 
the  Christian  principle  of  moral  equality,  and 
democracy  is  Christianity  applied  to  civil  insti- 
tutions. From  the  very  moment  when  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  bade  His  disciples  go  forth  and  teach 
His  word,  it  became  inevitable  that  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  would  mean  the  destruction  of  every 
form  of  government  based  upon  the  inequality  of 
the  human  race.  The  first  builders  of  constitutional 
freedom  were  the  Apostles  who  preached  the 
word  of  Christ." 

There  is  in  these  noble  words  the  con- 
sciousness of  strength.  They  convey  the 
impression  that  the  orator  knew  his  power, 
and  did  not  feel  obliged  to  bid  for  popular 
favor  by  the  suppression  or  evasion  of  truths 
that  might  not  be  popular  with  all  his 
hearers.  It  is  hard  to  resist  more  extended 
quotation,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  by 
reproducing  this  recognition  of  the  service 
which  Christianity,  and  in  particular  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  has  rendered  for 
the  uplifting  of  womanhood: 

"The  institution  of  chivalry  was  founded.  It 
raised  woman  from  the  degradation  in  which  she 
was  plunged.  It  condemned  men  who  deemed  her 
beneath  the  notice  of  warriors,  by  preaching  to 
them  the  story  that  a  greater  conquest  than  had 
ever  been  achieved  by  the  armies  of  Charles  Martel, 
a  greater  victory  than  had  ever  been  won  by 
human  arms,  was  won  by  woman, — won  by  Her 
from  whom  sprung  the  Salvation,  the  Redemption 
of  the  human  race." 


For  some  reason  which  it  does  not  assign, 
the  Indo-European  Correspondence  of  late  has 
been  plied  with  questions  about  the  salvation 
of  non-Catholics  and  about  the  axiom,* 'Out 
of  the  true  Church  there  can  be  no  salvation. ' ' 
'* It  stands  to  reason,"  says  our  bright  con- 
temporary, "that  if  Christ  has  established 
His  Church  on  earth  (which  He  said  He 
would)  as  the  instrument  of  our  salvation, 
any  one  who  wilfully,  or  through  his  own 
fault,  stands  outside  that  Church  is  beyond 
the  pale  of  salvation.  But,  then,  who  can 
know  about  the  '  wilfully '  or  about  the 
'through  one's  own  fault'?   And  is  it  not 
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better  to  leave  the  subject  of  each  one's 
responsibility  to  God,  and  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  His  mercy  by  prayer,  than  to 
engage  in  irritating  controversy,  which  can 
only  lay  us  open  to  a  reproach  of  intolerance, 
and  harden  the  hearts  of  our  separated 
brethren  against  divine  inward  inspirations  ? ' ' 
Good!  To  argue  is  generally  to  irritate. 
Not  controversy,  but  clear,  accurate,  unmini- 
mized  statements  of  Catholic  doctrine,  are 
demanded;  and  these  are  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Prayer  and  a  life  unspotted  from  the 
world  are  the  best  apologies  for  the  Church. 


Some  time  ago  we  advocated  flogging — 
judicious,  vigorous  and  Scriptural  —  in  the 
case  of  youthful  criminals,  instead  of  incar- 
cerating them  with  hardened  offenders,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  acquiring  the 
prison  taint.  The  sparing  of  the  birch  has 
spoiled  many  a  boy  of  the  present  generation. 
We  can  not  see  a  young  dude  or  scapegrace 
without  thinking  that  he  must  never  have 
known  the  weight  of  the  hand  paternal,  or 
felt  the  soulfulness  of  the  maternal  slipper. 
The  New  York  Sun  advocates  the  whipping 
of  men  also  for  minor  criminal  offences.  The 
proposition  is  made  editorially,  in  all  serious- 
ness; and  our  luminous  contemporary 
gives  strong  reasons  for  its  advocacy  of  the 
whipping-post.  Criminals  are  now  treated  so 
leniently,  fare  so  well,  ^nd  enjoy  so  many 
privileges,  that  our  prisons  are  no  longer 
dreaded  by  evil-doers  as  places  where  severe 
chastisement  is  meted  out  to  crime.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  offences  are  committed 
for  t^e  distinct  purpose  of  securing  board  and 
lodging  at  the  public  expense.  After  showing 
the  inadequacy  of  the  punishment  for  lesser 
crimes  involved  in  the  penalties  now  laid 
down  in  the  laws,  the  Sun  explains  that  in 
numerous  instances  not  the  offender,  but 
his  family  or  other  innocent  persons,  are 
made  to  suffer  by  the  prevailing  mode  of 
punishing  criminals. 

"How  familiar  is  the  story  of  the  brutal  and 
sodden  wretch  who,  after  pounding  his  wife  within 
an  inch  of  death,  is  about  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
but  is  released  by  the  magistrate  upon  the  tearful 
pleading  of  the  wife  herself,  who  shows  most  plainly 
that  she  and  her  children  will  starve  if  the  brute  of  a 
husband  is  put  in  jail !  What  is  the  justice,  humanity, 
or  efficacy  of  a  supposed  punishment  like  this,  com- 


pared with  that  of  a  few  strokes  of  a  whip  well  laid 
on  upon  the  cur's  bare  back?  And  suppose  the 
whip  does  draw  blood,  what  has  happened  which  a 
wise  and  just  man  should  regret?  We  maintain  that 
for  assaults  of  this  kind,  and  for  a  large  class  of 
minor  offences  of  a  nature  that  can  well  be  imagined, 
the  use  of  a  whip  is  not  only  the  natural  but  the 
only  punishment  that  criminals  will  respect  and  fear. 
It  has  the  additional  merits  of  costing  nothing  and 
of  punishing  only  the  guilty." 

We  venture  to  remark  that  this  sensible 
mode  of  punishment  is  nothing  new  to  the 
Shu.  It  has  been  lashing  the  guilty  shoul- 
ders of  political  and  social  offenders  so  long 
that  it  has  become  an  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  whip.  The  whipping-post  is  a  notable 
feature  of  its  editorial  office,  and  the  particular 
dread  of  all  wrong-doers. 


How  transitory  a  good  is  human  fame 
and  how  fickle !  Here  is  Joan  of  Arc,  after 
centuries  of  defamation,  exalted  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  glory;  and  Garibaldi  sunk  so  low 
in  the  popular  esteem  that,  even  in  Italy,  such 
relics  as  his  cloak  and  hat  are  withdrawn 
from  an  auction  sale,  because  none  could  be 
found  to  bid  them  in.  The  memory  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  after  centuries,  is  venerated 
more  than  ever  by  all  classes  of  the  French 
people,  while  that  of  the  '  *  hero  of  two  worlds ' ' 
is  perishing  even   in  United  Italy. 


Those  who  knew  the  lamented  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  intimately  never  weary  of  praising 
his  gentle,  sunny  temperament  and  his  poet's 
heart.  But  there  are  many  who  know  him 
only  by  the  songs  he  sung,  and  by  the  thunder 
of  his  wrath  against  oppression  in  whatever 
guise.  This  latter  class  finds  in  each  new 
utterance  of  O'Reilly's  fresh  cause  for  sym- 
pathy and  admiration ;  and  hence  we  make 
no  apology  for  reproducing  from  the  Pilot  the 
following  letter,  which  shows  how  charming 
the  man's  personality  must  have  been : 

"...You  strike  the  very  key  of  my  inmost 
thought  when  you  bemoan  the  departure  from 
childhood  and  simplicity.  God  surely  meant  the 
child-soul  to  continue  through  our  lives.  lyiving  for 
'the  world'  is  the  most  awful  folly.  It  is  feeding 
hungry  creatures  on  chafiF,  and  giving  them  foam  to 
drink.  We  must  '  be  as  one  of  those  little  ones,'  dear 
old  man,  to  be  happy.  There  is  no  other  way.  Even 
to  playing  with  children  and  entering  into  their 
interests.  Not  books,  not  intellectuality,  not  money — 
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children,  children,  children  are  the  teachers.  We 
must  be  as  the  fools  to  be  at  peace  outside  the  whole 
intellectual  and  progressive  din.  I  abhor  'progress' 
as  I  do  leprosy.  It  is  leprosy  and  callousness  of  the 
soul.  The  '  inner  skin '  of  the  mind  ( I  am  thinking 
of  the  mucous  membrane)  grows  over  the  sweet 
outer  skin  of  the  soul,  and  makes  us  monsters.  A 
business  mind  is  more  deplorable  and  pitiful  than  a 
drunkard.  It  does  my  soul  good  to  say  this  to  one 
who  will  feel  with  me.  God  meant  the  world  to  be 
ruled  by  the  spiritual  thing.  The  intellectual  is  a 
natural  servant,  a  beast  whose  only  test  of  right  or 
wrong  is  expediency  or  experience.  The  soul  sees 
the  truth  always,  the  mind  sees  the  practicable.  The 
servant,  the  upstart,  has  taken  the  helm  from  the 
soul,  and  manacled  it  and  put  it  in  the  hold,  and  is 
steering  the  world  to  the  progressive  devil." 

It  is  seldom  that  a  letter  reveals  so  much 
of  the  writer's  personality;  rarer  still  is  the 
peculiar  charm  of  character  displayed  in  these 
lines.  If  anybody  else  has  more  of  such 
soulful  letters,  we  hope  he  will  feel  the  duty 
of  sharing  his  treasures  with  the  public. 


Obituary. 


The  late  Bishop  of  I^iverpool,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  O'Reilly,  was  seldom  seen  at  public  func- 
tions or  upon  the  platform ;  but  few  men  in 
England  possessed  more  widespread  influ- 
ence, or  used  it  more  conscientiously,  than  he. 
The  comfort  of  the  poor  and  the  education 
of  the  young  were  his  chief  cares;  and  his 
labors  were  not  the  less  effective  because 
they  were  done  in  silence  and  away  from  the 
eyes  of  men.  In  1847,  when  Liverpool  was 
decimated  with  virulent  fever,  Dr.  O'Reilly 
repeated  in  his  life  some  of  the  most  glorious 
pages  in  the  history  of  Christian  sacrifice 
and  devotedness.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
impressed  one  as  a  man  whose  sole  concern 
in  life  was  the  sacerdotal  ofl&ce;  and  the 
unfeigned  sorrow  with  which  those  outside 
the  Church  heard  of  his  death  shows  that  his 
very  efforts  to  remain  unknown  and  unno- 
ticed made  him  supremely  conspicuous. 
May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


The  lyittle  Sisters  of  the  Poor  possess 
houses  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  scattered  over  well-nigh  every 
country  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  the  New  World.  As  many  as 
thirty-three  thousand  old  men  and  women 
are  sheltered  in  these  houses. 


Remember  tfum  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  P.  J.Tanham  and  the  Rev.  P.  A.  McDon- 
ald, both  of  the  Diocese  of  Sacramento,  who  lately 
departed  this  life. 

Sister  M.  de  Sales,  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation ; 
Sister  Marie  Aim^e,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame ; 
Sister  M.  Bernadette,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict ; 
and  Sister  M.  Aloysia,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  all 
of  whom  were  lately  called  to  their  heavenly  reward. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Burke,  who  passed  away  on  the 
3d  ult.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  I^ynch,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  happy 
death  took  place  on  the  loth  ult. 

Mrs.  BUen  Hartnett,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  1 6th  ult.,  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Matthias  Wisler,  Mrs.  Lucy  Wisler,  Miss  Mary 
V.  Reyel,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Murphy, of  Gallon, Ohio; 
Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  Co.  Sligo,  Ireland  ;  Mr.  James 
01dfi.eld,  Mr.  Hugh  Keiser,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Keiser, 
Mansfield,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  O'Neil,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  Peter  W.  Phelan,  Patrick  Dowd,  and  Miss 
Annie  T.  Reddig,  Waterbury,  Conn. ;  William  Gor- 
man, Mrs.  Bridget  Swift,  Mrs.  Catherine  Saide,  and 
Mrs.  Ellen  McAtee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Mr.  Thomas 
ClifiFord,  Peabody,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Andrew  Spence,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Spence,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Carvelle,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H. ;  and  Catherine  Davis,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


Our  Contribution  Box. 


Thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  will  repay  thee. 

St.  Matt.,  vi.,  18. 

For  the  Ursuline  Indian  Mission,  Montana : 

A  Subscriber,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Ellen  Burns,  $1 ;  Mrs.  McC, 

San  Francisco,  $i\  "In  honor  of  St.  Joseph,"  50  cts. ; 

a  Friend,  50  cts. ;    Mrs.  Walter  C,  |i. ;  Joseph,  $1  ; 

J.  McE.  and  I.  M.,  |i ;   Iv.  M.  F.,  |i ;    Mrs.  C.  J.  R., 

^i ;  a  Friend,  |i ;   C.  and  W.,  New  York  city,  J^io ; 

A.  A.  V.  G.,  $2  ;   Mary  F.,  in  honor  of  Our  Lady,  |i; 

John  Mulherin,  $1 ;  Elizabeth  Nugent,  50  cts.  ;  Maria 

and  Martha,  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  50  cts. 
The  Cause  of  the  Ven.  Curd  d'Ars : 
Friends,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  |6  ;  a  Friend,  $1. 
The  Lepers  in  Japan  : 
A  Friend,  Chicago,  $1 ;   A.  L.  L.,  $5- 
The  Indian  children's  shrine,  San  Diego  : 
A  Friend,  $1  ;  Willie  Richardson,  25  cts. 


UNDBR   THK    MANTI,^   OF   OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


A  Tribute  in  IVIay. 

©EAR  Mother,  we  love  you  all  the  year — 
Yes,  every  single  day ; 
And  yet  to  our  hearts  are  you  still  more  dear 
In  bonny,  winsome  May. 

The  flower-bells  ring,  your  name  to  praise, 

In  wildwood  and  in  dell; 
The  birds  their  notes  of  music  raise, 

The  blossoms'  song  to  swell. 

The  river  goes  chanting  May  hymns  sweet, 

And  breezes  gently  sigh; 
All  nature  is  laying  homage  meet 

Before  your  throne  on  high. 

And  we,  your  little  ones,  come  to-day, 

With  loving  hearts  and  true, 
To  offer  as  tribute  our  life'g  sweet  May, 

And  beg  a  smile  from  you. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


BY   MAURICE  FRANCIS    EGAN. 


XVIII.— Bob's  Temptation. 

OB  BENTLY  held  his  head 
high  as  he  went  out  into  the 
snow,  the  strap  containing  his 
books  held  tight  in  his  hand. 
A  flush  burned  on  his  cheeks, 
his  heart  seemed  like  lead,  his 
eyes  were  swollen  and  heavy. 
Father  Exeter,  in  his  cassock,  met  him  as 
he  went  down  the  yard.  The  priest  was 


preoccupied :    he  did  not  notice  the  boy 
until  Bob  spoke. 

*' Good-day,  Father!*' 

"Good-day!"  Father  Exeter  answered, 
not  raising  his  head.  A  question  of  school- 
books  for  the  next  session  was  on  his 
mind. 

Bob  hung  his  head  after  this.  He  was 
sure  now  that  Father  Exeter  was  down 
on  him  too  ;  for  he  usually  spoke  to 
him  cheerfully.  Everybody,  it  seemed, was 
down  on  him. 

Mrs.  Redmond  and  Mrs.Chumleigh  were 
standing  on  the  corner  of  the  next  street, 
waiting  for  a  car.  They  watched  the  boy 
till  he  approached. 

"Is  school  out  already?"  Mrs. Redmond 
asked,  in  a  cool  manner. 

Bob  did  not  raise  his  eyes.  He  felt 
guilty  and  looked  guilty. 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  said,  and  passed  on, 
taking  off  his  cap. 

"A  very  sulky  and  ill-bred  boy,"  said 
Mrs.  Redmond.  "  I  am  glad  my  Phil  has 
such  good  manners.  If  I  were  you,  I  should 
be  very  much  afraid  that  Jack's  manners 
would  be  ruined  by  association  with  this 
Bently  boy." 

"Jack's  manners  were  never  remark- 
able," answered  Mrs.Chumleigh.  "And, 
then.  Bob  Bently  has  such  a  good, 
honest  face." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs. Redmond, 
decidedly.  "But  let  us  step  back  under 
the  awning;  it  is  beginning  to  snow  again. 
It  is  so  kind  of  you  to  come  out  on  suck 
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a  day  to  attend  the  Mothers'  Meeting  of 
Consolidated  Charities. ' ' 

'*Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Chumleigh. 
*'My  maids  are  so  good.  Susan  is  worth 
her  weight  in  gold ;  and  the  cook  saved 
poor  little  Baby's  life  this  morning,  I 
verily  believe.  Indeed,  household  duties 
rest  easily  on  my  mind,  with  those  two 
devoted  servants  in  my  house.  I  am  very 
fortunate. ' ' 

**I  wonder  where  that  Bently  boy  is 
going?  He  is  up  to  some  mischief,  I  sup- 
pose. I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  saying 
that  Jack's  manners  are  deteriorating. 
He  was — I  know  you  like  to  hear  the 
truth  from  a  friend — very  rude  to  Miss 
Vernon  at  our  house." 

Mrs.  Chumleigh  colored  a  little. 

* '  Rude  to  Miss  Vernon — that  large  girl 
that  one  hears  of  occasionally!  Isn't  she 
rather  old  to  go  to  a  children's  d,ance? 
And  you  know  they  will  romp.  Still, 
I  am  sure  that  Jack  would  not  be  rude 
intentionally." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  Jack ! 
But  I  think  that  he  ought  to  be  saved 
from  too  close  association  with  that  Bently 
boy.  Of  course,  in  a  miscellaneous  school, 
one  has  to  submit  to  the  risk  of  having 
one's  children  know  undesirable  people. 
It  would  be  perfectly  lovely  if  all  Cath- 
olics were  of  the  same  social  standing; 
but  it  can't  be,  you  know." 

"There  was  a  slight  diflference  in  that 
way  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  I 
don't  think  St.  Paul  ever  mentioned  it," 
said  Mrs.  Chumleigh. 

"Jack  actually  appropriated  a  large 
portion  of  ice  and  cake  intended  for  Miss 
Vernon,  and  I  am  sure  he  never  would 
have  done  it  if  it  were  not  for  that  cruel 
Bently  boy." 

"Jack  is  generally  as  polite  to  ladies 
as  a  boy  of  his  age  can  be  expected — but 
here  is  our  car!" 

The  ladies  entered  the  car.  Mrs. 
Chumleigh  was  anxious  and  disturbed; 
Mrs.  Redmond   seemed  happy,  and   was 


thinking  that,  after    all,  there   were  few 
boys  like  her  Phil. 

Bob  went  on.  He  tightened  his  strap, 
and  buckled  it  across  his  shoulder.  He  felt 
like  a  tramp.  He  might  just  as  well  walk 
straight  out  into  the  country.  Nobody 
would  care ;  everybody  was  against  him. 
He  was  afraid  to  go  home ;  he  knew  very 
well  that  both  his  father  and  mother 
would  believe  that  he  had  done  these 
awful  things,  if  Miss  McBride  and  Mrs. 
Redmond  were  against  him.  He  looked 
very  sulky  as  he  walked  along.  In  reality, 
his  heart  was  soft,  and  the  tears  were 
near  to  his  eyes;  but  he  tightened  his 
lips  and  frowned. 

Mr.  Chumleigh,  on  his  way  home  to- 
luncheon,  hailed  him  cheerfully. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Bob?"  he 
asked. 

"Nothing,  sir,"  Bob  answered^  shortly, 
and  passed  on. 

"Something  is  the  matter  with  that 
boy,"  thought  Mr.  Chumleigh ;  "he  has 
positively  a  hangdog  look." 

Bob  hurried  on.  He  determined  not  to 
go  home.  Miss  McBride's  report  would 
probably  get  there  very  soon.  His  father 
would  not  mind  it  so  very  much,  but  his 
mother  would  just  look  at  him  once  or 
twice  and  perhaps  cry.  Bob  shuddered 
at  the  thought.  Then  he  would  be  sent 
upstairs  to  bed  or  to  imprisonment.  And 
the  other  children  would  have  a  good 
time  downstairs,  and  he  would  hear  them 
laughing ;  he  shuddered  at  that,  too. 
Everybody  would  know  that  he  was 
turned  out  of  school.  The  best  thing  for 
him,  he  thought,  was  to  run  away,  and 
never  to  be  seen  again  until  he  had  made 
his  fortune.  He  would  come  back  to 
Philadelphia  on  a  snowy  day  like  this. 
It  would  be  Christmas  Eve.  His  mother 
would  be  sitting  by  the  grate,  and  his 
father  would  be  reading;  the  rest  would 
be  having  a  good  time,  but  they  would  be 
all  dressed  in  black.  "It's  ten  years  since 
Bob  disappeared,"  his  mother  would  say 
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*'and  we  have  been  wearing  mourning 
€ver  since.  Dear!  dear!  The  truth  has 
been  found  out,  and  we  know  now  that 
he  did  not  steal  the  ice-cream  can." 
And  then  Mrs.  Redmond  would  come  in 
*'Bob  was  a  bad  boy,"  she  would  say, 
"and  you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he's 
gone  away  from  you."  Then  Mrs.  Bently 
would  cry;  and  Mr. Bently  would  say:  **I 
have  a  ten-dollar  note  I  have  kept  for  ten 
years,  to  give  Bob  when  he  comes  back. 
I  knew  all  the  time  that  he  was  inno- 
cent. I  wonder  if  the  Honorable  Robert 
Bently  we  hear  so  much  about  can  be 
any  relative  of  ours?  He  owns  two 
circuses,  and  I  often  see  his  picture  on 
the  board  fences  and  in  the  store  windows. 
Ah,  if  poor  Bob  had  lived,  he  might  be 
great,  too !  But  I'm  sure  he  must  be 
dead  by  this  time." 

Trudging  through  the  snow,  wrapt  in 
this  imaginary  and  afifecting  scene.  Bob 
felt  a  tear  drop  on  his  cheek.  He  wiped 
it  oflf  carefully  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
overcoat. 

**Hark!"  his  mother  would  say.  **Do 
I  not  hear  a  footstep  ?"  —  *' Yes, "  Mrs. 
Redmond  would  answer:  **  it's  my  Phil, 
coming  in  to  show  you  his  new  swallow- 
tail coat;  he  is  going  to  a  party.'*  At  that 
■moment  Bob,  arrayed  in  an  overcoat  made 
of  buflfalo  skin  —  he  having  shot  many 
buffaloes  on  the  plains, — and  a  cap  of  the 
same  material,  would  go  up  the  steps, 
where  Phil  Redmond  would  be  waiting 
for  the  door  to  open.  Bob  would  punch 
Phil  and  roll  him  in  the  snow,  and  then 
he  would  go  into  the  parlor.  *'Can  this 
handsome  man,  who  looks  so  like  the 
Honorable  Robert  Bently,  whose  pictures 
we  see  on  all  the  fences,  be  my  own  son  ?  " 
his  mother  would  ask.  And  then  he  would 
take  thousands  of  gold  dollars  out  of 
his  buffalo- skin  coat  and  throw  them 
about  the  room — 

He  struck  his  foot  against  a  projecting 
brick  in  the  pavement,  and  awoke  to  the 
sad  reality  of  things.  He  had  turned  into 


the  street  behind  his  father's  house, — the 
narrow  street  in  which  Guy  lived.  He  was 
about  to  turn  out  of  it  again,  when  he 
remembered  the  charges  mad^  against  him 
in  which  the  little  cripple  was  concerned. 
He  had  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket, — enough 
money  to  keep  him  in  cakes  and  other 
things  for  a  whole  afternoon.  To  be  sure, 
all  this  money  was  not  his  own.  Ten 
cents  of  it  belonged  to  him ;  the  rest  of  it 
had  been  given  him  to  pay  for  some 
copy-books  and  pens  at  the  school.  People 
were  willing  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
thief,  he  said  to  himself ;  he  might  as  well 
have  the  gain  as  the  blame. 

The  thought  of  spending  the  fifty-cent 
piece  shocked  him  at  first,  when  he 
confronted  it  fairly.  If  he  did  so,  he  would 
really  be  a  thief.  It  would  serve  them 
right  if  he  did  turn  out  to  be  a  thief; 
but,  then,  there  was  God  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  looking  down  at  him.  No,  he  said 
to  himself :  he  would  spend  only  the  ten 
cents  that  belonged  to  him. 

Why  not  go  up  and  see  how  the  cripple 
was?  If  he  had  hurt  the  little  boy  with 
his  teetotum,  he  would  go  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  do  it.  After 
that,  he  could  wander  out  into  the  country, 
somewhere  beyond  the  Park,  and  try  to 
get  something  to  do  for  a  start. 

Bob  walked  up  the  dark  stairs  that  led 
to  Mrs.  McCrossin's  rooms,  and  knocked 
softly  at  the  door.  There  was  no  reply  at 
first.  He  knocked  again — a  little  louder 
this  time.  Then  a  shrill  voice  answered : 
**Come  in!" 

Bob  turned  the  knob  and  entered.  Guy's 
room  was  somewhat  dark.  The  grayness 
of  the  sky  without  and  the  shadows  of 
the  falling  snowflakes  made  it  gloomy. 
However,  to  Guy  it  represented  the  height 
of  luxury.  It  was  cold,  to  be  sure ;  but, 
then,  he  had  an  old  shawl  in  which  to 
wrap  himself.  He  was  covered  with  this; 
his  head  appeared  above  its  dingy 
brown  folds ;  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
saw  Bob. 
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"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come!"  lie 
said.  "I  was  afraid  none  of  you  boys  would 
come.  Mrs.  McCrossin  doesn't  mind  your 
coming  now.  She  used  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  old  carpet ;  but  now  that  the  room  is 
so  beautiful,  she  is  glad  to  have  people 
come.  Isn't  it  beautiful?" 

Bob  colored  with  pleasure ;  here,  at 
least,  was  one  human  being  who  did  not 
seem  to  be  down  on  him. 

**I  wish  you  had  a  fire,  the  snow  makes 
the  room  so  dark." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  that!"  said  Guy, 
cheerfully.  "Coal  is  so  dear;  and  if  I 
had  a  fire  in  the  daytime,  I  never  could 
persuade  Mrs.  McCrossin  to  light  one  at 
night  when  she  comes  home  tired.  You 
ought  to  have  seen  the  fire  at  Uncle 
Mike's!  Uncle  Mike  is  the  cook's  uncle. 
My!  he  must  be  rich!  He  just  poured 
the  coal  on." 

Bob  put  down  his  books  and  approached 
Guy.  He  looked  at  him  closely  for  a 
moment  before  he  spoke. 

' '  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  "  he  asked.  *  *  I 
was  awfully  worried  about  you.  I  didn't 
hit  you  in  the  eye,  did  I?" 

Guy  was  puzzled.  He  uncovered  the 
other  eye,  which  a  point  of  the  shawl 
temporarily  obscured. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked.  "Do 
take  the  other  chair  and  sit  down.  I'd 
get  up  to  welcome  you,  but  it  hurts  me 
to  move  sometimes." 

"Oh,  don't  move!  I  am  so  sorry  I  hurt 
you  ;  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  Did  you 
bleed  much?" 

Guy  dropped  the  shawl  from  about 
his  neck,  and  looked  at  his  visitor  in 
amazement. 

"The  teetotum,  I  mean." 

"Oh,  I  am  much  obliged  for  it  !  I 
knew  it  was  you  threw  it  in  ;  your  letters 
are  on  it.  It  fell  on  the  floor  and  wakened 
me,  and  Mrs.  McCrossin  and  Susan  were 
in  the  other  room.  Of  course  they 
thought  that  I  was  hurt ;  they're  so  good 
and  kind  that  they  are  always  thinking  I 


am  hurt.  It's  a  good  thing  to  play  with; 
but,"  said  Guy,  wistfully,  "you  can't 
play  with  it  alone." 

Bob  was  much  relieved.  So  Guy  was 
not  injured,  after  all !  A  great  weight 
came  ofi"  his  heart  at  once. 

"I  wish  you  could  stay,  to  teach  me 
how  to  play  with  the  teetotum.  But  I 
suppose  you  couldn't, — you  must  go 
home  to  dinner." 

"No — o,"  answered  Bob;  "I'd  just  as 
lief  stay  with  you." 

"I've  got  some  bread  and  cheese  and 
milk,"  Guy  said.  "I'd  be  glad  if  you  ate 
it  with  me.  Susan  and  the  cook  used  to 
send  me  nice  things  at  dinner-time ;  but 
some  of  the  neighbors  remarked  it,  so 
Mrs.  McCrossin  doesn't  like  it  now.  But  if 
you  could  eat  bread  and  cheese  just  for 
one  day — " 

Bob  thought  of  the  fifty  cents  in  his 
pocket.  Here  was  a  real  temptation.  Bob 
knew  what  that  fifty  cents  would  buy.  He 
could  have  for  it  a  bucket  of  coal,  a  pound 
of  sausages,  some  cakes,  and  enough  coffee 
to  sweeten  the  repast.  After  all,  people 
said  he  was  a  thief ;  his  father  and  mother 
always  believed  anybody  that  found  fault 
with  him ;  he  would  just  go  in  and  give 
the  little  cripple  a  good  time,  and  not 
think  of  the  wrong. 

Guy  wondered  at  his  silence.  After  a 
moment  he  spoke  again : 

"I  wish  I  had  some  jam  or  something 
to  offer  you;  but  I  haven't  it." 

Bob  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
clutched  the  fifty-cent  piece.  It  would  be 
a  charity  to  spend  it  for  the  little  boy  ; 
but,  then,  it  was  not  his  own.  He  was  too 
well  instructed  to  mix  right  with  wrong. 
Father  Exeter  had  spared  no  pains  in 
teaching  the  boys  their  catechism.  Bob 
knew  very  well  that  it  would  not  be  a 
mortal  sin  to  use  the  extra  forty  cents ; 
he  did  not  believe  that  God  would  send 
him  to  hell  for  it,  if  he  should  die  at  that 
moment.  Nevertheless,  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  sin ;  he  knew  that  he  would 
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oflfend  against  our  dear  Lord,  whom  he 
had  been  taught  to  love. 

'*No,'*  he  said:  *'I  couldn't  look  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  face  if  I  ever  met 
her;  and  V^have  to  tell  mother, — I  could 
never  feel  the  same  again  until  I  told 
her.  Besides,"  he  thought,  *'when  I  tell 
Father  Exeter  in  confession,  he'll  make 
me  pay  it  back,  I  am  sure." 

**I'm  sorry  about  the  jam,"  said  Guy 
again;  his  heart  sunk  at  the  thought  of 
his  visitor's  leaving  him. 

"Oh,  never  mind!  You  wait;  I'll  be 
back  again." 

Bob  jumped  up  and  went  out ;  he 
would,  at  any  rate,  do  what  he  could  with 
the  ten  cents.  He  calculated  that  he 
could  buy  five  cents'  worth  of  coal  and 
half  a  pound  of  sausage. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  met  Miley 
Galligan,  hurrying  along,  with  his  books 
under  his  arm. 

*' Halloo!"  Miley  said. 

Bob  looked  at  him  distrustfully. 

*' Halloo!"  he  responded,  after  a  pause. 

** Where  are  you  going?  Skinny  is 
kept  in,  and  I  can't  go  home  yet;  because 
if  I  do  his  mamma  will  ask  questions, 
and  spank  him  for  being  later' n  me."   \  J 

Bob  looked  at  Miley' s  very  bright  face, 
ugly  as  it  was,  and  he  felt  a  desire  to 
take  him  into  his  confidence;  for  Miley, 
although  very  small,  looked  as  if  he  knew 
the  world.  Besides,  Miley  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  he  was  a  thief  and  a  persecutor 
of  cripples.  He  drew  Miley  into  the  door- 
way, and  they  talked  the  matter  over. 

*' There  is  no  use  in  running  away," 
said  Miley,  pushing  his  battered  cap  back 
until  every  freckle  on  his  forehead  and 
two  bumps  were  visible.  *'You  can't 
skedaddle  without  money.  I've  tried  it. 
The  detective  stories  are  all  lies.  And, 
then,  your  mother  lies  awake  all  night 
and  breaks  her  heart ;  and  you  think  of 
it  while  you're  away,  and  you  don't  have 
any  fun.  Then  you  come  home,  and  she 
kisses  you,  and  makes  your  face  all  wet 


a-crying;  and  then  she  remembers  herself, 
and  she  wallops  you  all  the  same.  Don't 
you  mind!  That  school-teacher  ain't  got 
any  sense.  The  wimmin  don't  know  boys. 
But  you  come  on,  and  we'll  set  'em  up 
for  the  cripple.  Lemme  buy  the  things.  I 
look  like  a  poor  boy  ;  you  don't.  I've  got 
ten  cents,  too ;  you  give  me  yours,  and 
I'll  work  the  poverty  racket  on  the  man 
that  keeps  the  store.  You  hold  my  books 
and  wait  here." 

Bob  did  not  distrust  Miley  entirely  ;  but 
he  was  glad  to  have  a  grip  on  the  books. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Anecdote  of  Fenelon. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  a  proper  respect 
for  their  teachers  is  entertained  by  such 
of  our  young  readers  as  are  still  attending 
school.  But  it  may  not  be  without  profit 
to  draw  their  attention  to  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  one  whom  they  have,  in  all 
probability,  learned  to  regard  with  an 
affectionate  veneration. 

When  the  great  and  good  Fenelon  was 
preceptor  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the 
grandson  of  L<ouis  XIV. ,  he  had  occasion 
one  day  to  reprove  his  pupil  for  some 
fault.  It  happened  that  the  prince,  who 
loved  the  holy  Bishop  most  tenderly,  was 
just  then  in  a  very  bad  humor;  and  he 
forgot  his  own  dignity  and  his  preceptor's 
sacred  character  so  far  as  to  say : 
"Monsieur,  I  know  very  well  who  I  am, 
and  who  you  are."  A  tutor  of  ordinary 
calibre  would  have  played  the  irascible 
pedagogue  on  the  spot ;  but  the  Dove  of 
Cambrai,  though  wounded  to  the  heart, 
remained  faithful  to  his  resolve  never  to 
punish  his  pupil  at  the  time  of  an  ofience. 
He  simply  allowed  himself  to  show  the 
prince,  by  his  more  reserved  manner,  that 
he  was  deeply  pained;  and  when  the 
time  for  the  royal  youth's  departure  came, 
dismissed  him  in  the  usual  manner.   But 
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on  the  following  morning  the  Dauphin 
had  scarcely  arisen  when  F^nelon  entered 
his  apartment,  and,  with  a  gravity  and 
profoundly  deferential  manner  quite 
unusual  in  his  intercourse  with  him 
whom  he  loved  as   a  son,  he  said  : 

"  Monseigneur,  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  remember  that  you  told  me  yesterday 
that  you  knew  who  you  are  and  who  I 
am.  However,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform 
your  Highness  that  you  are  ignorant  as 
to  both  of  these  matters.  You  imagine, 
Monseigneur,  that  you  are  greater  than  I 
am?  Probably  some  valets  have  told  your 
Highness  that  you  are  ;  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  tell  you,  since  you  force  me  to 
do  so,  that  I  am  greater  than  you.  You 
will  please  to  understand  that  here  no 
question  of  birth  is  concerned.  You  would 
regard  as  insane  the  farmer  who  took  to 
himself  any  credit  because  the  rain  from 
heaven  had  watered  his  fields  and  not 
those  of  his  neighbor.  But  you  are  no 
wiser  when  you  are  vain  because  of  your 
birth,  —  a  thing  which,  after  all,  adds 
nothing  to  your  personal  merit.  Your 
Highness  will  admit  that  I  am  greater 
than  you  are,  if  my  experience  and 
acquirements  are  considered.  You  know 
only  what  I  have  taught  you  ;  and  that 
is  nothing,  if  compared  with  what  you 
have  yet  to  learn.  So  far  as  authority  is  in 
question,  your  Highness  has  none  what- 
ever over  me ;  but  I  have  full  authority 
over  you,  as  you  well  know  from  the  lips 
of  his  Majesty,  and  of  Monseigneur,  your 
father.  Perhaps  you  think  that  I  should 
rejoice  in  the  office  which  I  fill,  near  to 
your  royal  person.  Disabuse  yourself  of 
such  a  notion  ;  for  I  undertook  the  task 
only  out  of  obedience  to  the  King  and  to 
gratify  your  father.  And  now,  that  you 
may  be  convinced  of  this  fact,  I  am  about 
to  lead  you  to  his  Majesty,  whom  I  shall 
request  to  designate  some  other  preceptor 
for  his  grandson ;  and  I  trust  that  his  care 
for  you  will  prove  more  beneficial  than 
mine  has  been." 


We  may  imagine  the  pain  with  which 
the  young  and  really  tender-hearted  and 
noble  boy  heard  this  menace.  He  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night  because  of  his 
rash  and  unpremeditated  speech,  and  now 
the  thought  of  separation  from  his  almost 
adored  preceptor  crushed  him.  Again,  he 
dreaded  public  opinion.  What  would  be 
thought  of  him,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
when  men  learned  that  the  gentle  and 
revered  F^nelon  had  found  himself  obliged 
in  conscience  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
train  him?  To  do  the  royal  boy  justice, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  love  for 
Fenelon  was  his  principal  incentive  when 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  besought  the 
prelate  to  forgive  him.  Fenelon  would 
promise  nothing  at  the  time:  he  wished  to 
give  his  pupil  a  needed  lesson,  so  he  left 
him  in  uncertainty  for  an  entire  day. 

Our  young  readers  are  not  dauphins  of 
France;  but  they  are  dauphins  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  lesson  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  may  be  profitable 
to  them. 

R.  P. 


How  to  Rebuke  Scandal-Mongers. 

It  is  told  of  Hannah  More,  the  famous^ 
English  authoress  of  a  bygone  period,  that 
when  any  one  came  to  her  with  a  story 
of  another's  misdoing,  she  would  say : 
* '  How  very  sad !  We  must  go  right  about 
finding  whether  this  be  true  or  not." 
Then  the  tale-bearer  would  be  sure  to- 
answer:  "It  may  not  be  so,  after  all;  I  am 
almost  sure  it  is  not."  To  which  the  good 
Hannah  More  would  respond:  *'Why  do 
you  go  about  repeating  it,  then?" 

Sometimes  she  would  not  give  up  until 
she  had  dragged  the  unwilling  gossiper  to 
the  starting-place  of  the  lie,  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  far  away  ;  in  which  case 
you  may  be  sure  she  effected  a  speedy  and 
permanent  reformation  of  the  person  who 
had  been  so  anxious  to  spread  the  scandal. 
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The  Mote  In  the  Sunbeam. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  GERHARD  TERSTEEGEN. 


O  awesome  thought! 
How  great  is  God,  and  I  how  merely  naught ! 
What  doth  that  sun  whence  clearest  splen- 
dors stream 
Reck  of  the  mote  that  dances  in  his  beam  ? 
Nay,  if  I  may  but  ever  live  and  move 
In  the  One  Being  who  is  perfect  love, 
Th'  eternal  and  the  infinite  alone, 
Let  me  forget  all  else,  and  all  I  deemed  mine 
own. 
Closer  than  mine  own  self  art  Thou  to  me, 
So  let  me  wholly  yield  myself  to  Thee ; 
Be  Thou  my  sun,  my  selfishness  destroy, 
Thine  atmosphere  of  love  be  all  my  joy, 
Thy  presence  be  my  sunshine  ever  bright. 
My  soul  the  little  mote  that  lives  but  in  Thy 
light. 


A  Type  of  Our  Blessed  Lady. 


BY    El^IvIS    SCHREIBER. 


HE  name  of  Carmel  is  rich  in 
associations  to  the  mind  of  the 
devout  servant  of  Mary.  On  this 
mountain  the  first  chapel  was 
erected  in  her  honor;  and  there  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  the  home  of  that 
ancient  and  illustrious  Order  whose  special 


privilege  it  is  to  bear  the  title  of  Our 
Lady,  Flos  et  decor  Carmeli,  Rising 
proudly  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Samaria,  washed  by  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  Carmel  is 
noted  for  its  advantageous  position,  the 
grandeur  of  its  outlines,  the  natural  fertil- 
ity of  its  soil.  Again  and  again  in  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  mention  is  made  of  the 
fruitful  vineyards,  the  verdant  meadows, 
the  superb  forests  that  clothe  its  sides. 
The  most  beautiful  and  productive  lands 
are  likened  unto  it.  It  was,  moreover,  in  a 
cave  of  Mount  Carmel  that  the  Prophet 
Elias  dwelt;  on  its  heights  that  the 
miraculous  fire,  coming  down  from  heaven 
at  his  prayer,  recalled  the  people  of  Israel 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of  their 
forefathers.  It  was  while  watching  in  the 
solitudes  of  Carmel  that  he  beheld  the 
little  cloud  whence  the  much  needed  rain 
was  to  descend  upon  the  thirsty  earth, — a 
symbol  of  that  mystic  cloud  which,'  though 
of  earthly  origin,  was  to  rain  down  the 
Just,  the  long-expected  Messias. 

Even  before  the  time  of  the  great  Elias, 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  the  prophets, 
we  find  the  name  of  Carmel  in  connection 
with  an  incident  in  King  David's  career, — 
one  in  which  a  woman  comes  into  promi- 
nence, who  in  her  character  and  actions  is 
typical  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  It  occurred 
at  the  time  when  David  was  hiding  from 
the  pursuit  of  Saul,  who  sought  to  slay 
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him, — not  only  because  he  was  jealous  of 
his  superior  talents  and  achievements,  but 
because  he  feared  that,  on  his  death,  the 
crown  of  Israel  would  be  placed  upon  the 
head  of  the  handsome  and  daring  young 
warrior  rather  than  upon  that  of  his  own 
son  and  heir,  Jonathan. 

David,  with  a  band  of  armed  followers, 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Pharan,  when, 
finding  himself  short  of  provisions,  he 
sent  to  ask  assistance  of  a  very  wealthy 
man  who  had  possessions  in  Carmel.  This 
man,  whose  name  was  Nabal,  is  described 
in  Scripture  as  being  'Wery  great.*'  He 
was  the  owner  of  three  thousand  sheep 
and  of  one  thousand  goats  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, prosperity  had  not  rendered  him 
good  -  tempered :  he  was  churlish,  ill- 
natured  and  selfish  in  the  extreme.  At 
that  time  his  servants  were  shearing  the 
sheep  in  the  wilderness ;  and  David's 
men  could  easily  have  taken  by  force 
what  he  preferred  to  ask  as  a  gift,  and  to 
which  he  had  some  claim  ;  since  when 
he  was  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sheepfolds  in  Carmel,  he  had  been  a 
great  protection  to  the  flocks,  guarding 
them  from  the  incursions  of  marauders 
by  day,  and  from  the  attack  of  beasts  of 
prey  by  night. 

Unaware,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  he  was 
applying  for  aid,  David  reminds  Nabal  of 
the  services  his  men  had  rendered  to  him 
a  short  time  previously.  "He  sent  ten 
young  men,  and  said  to  them :  Go  up  to 
Carmel,  and  go  to  Nabal,  and  salute  him 
in  my  name  with  peace.  And  you  shall 
say:  Peace  be  to  my  brethren  and  to  thee; 
and  peace  to  thy  house,  and  peace  to  all 
that  thou  hast.  I  heard  that  thy  shepherds 
that  were  with  us  in  the  desert  were 
shearing  ;  we  never  molested  them,  neither 
was  there  aught  missing  to  them  of  the 
flock  at  any  time,  all  the  while  they  were 
with  us  in  Carmel.  Ask  thy  servants,  and 
they  will  tell  thee.  Now,  therefore,  let  thy 
servants  find  favor  in  thy  eyes  ;   for  we 


are  come  in  a  good  day.  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  shall  find,  give  to  thy  servants  and 
to  thy  son  David."* 

One  would  imagine  that  so  courteous  a 
message  could  not  provoke  a  discourteous 
reply.  But  when  Nabal  heard  the  words 
that  David's  servants  spoke  in  his  name, 
he  answered  in  the  rudest  mann-er.  ' '  Who 
is  David,"  he  asked,  **and  what  is  he? 
Shall  I  take  my  bread  and  my  water, 
and  the  flesh  of  my  cattle  that  I  have 
killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give  to  men 
whom  I  know  not  whence  they  are?" 
Then,  secure  in  his  opulence  and  pros- 
perity, he  could  not  refrain  from  indulging 
in  a  sneer  at  his  petitioner's  expense. 
"Servants  are  multiplied  nowadays,"  he 
added,  "who  flee  from  their  masters." 

When  David's  servants  returned  and 
told  him  the  result  of  their  mission,  he 
was  justly  incensed.  He  bade  his  followers 
gird  on  their  swords,  and  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  men  he  set  out  to  take 
prompt  vengeance  on  the  ungrateful, 
niggardly  Nabal,  to  destroy  him  and  all 
his  house.  But  among  all  the  gifts  which 
Providence  had  bestowed  upon  Nabal, 
there  was  one  far  more  valuable  than  wide 
lands  and  vast  flocks.  He  had  a  wife  who 
to  great  beauty  of  person  united  consum- 
mate prudence  and  tact.  To  her  the 
servants  went  who  had  witnessed  the 
behavior  of  their  master  toward  David's 
messengers,  and  into  her  ear  the  whole 
tale  was  poured.  They  told  her  how  good 
the  men  had  been  to  them  while  they 
were  near  them  in  the  desert :  how  they 
had  been  like  a  wall  of  defence  to  them 
by  night  and  by  day,  protecting  them, 
helping  them,  asking  of  them  no  recom- 
pense ;  and  now  all  these  benefits  were 
forgotten,  their  overtures  were  rejected, 
their  requests  refused  ;  they  were  even 
dismissed  with  insults. 

Abigail,  grieved  and  ashamed  of  the 
detestable    conduct    of    her     unamiable 


*  I.  Kings,  XXV,  5-8. 
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husband,  and  conscious  that  David  was 
not  to  be  ofifended  with  impunity,  lost  no 
time  in  endeavoring  to  arrest  the  conse- 
quences in  store  for  his  folly  and  misdeeds. 
She  made  haste  and  dispatched  her  ser- 
vants with  a  liberal  supply  of  provisions 
for  David — fine  sheep  ready  dressed,  wine, 
loaves,  corn,  fruits  in  abundance ;  while 
she,  without  informing  Nabal  of  her  inten- 
tion, followed  quickly  after  them,  riding 
upon  an  ass.  Just  as  she  got  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  she  met  David  with  his 
followers.  Immediately  she  alighted  ;  and, 
hastening  to  him,  she  fell  on  her  face  at 
his  feet,  entreating  him  in  the  humblest 
manner  to  let  the  iniquity  be  upon  her, 
and  to  pardon  Nabal,  whom  she  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  bad  man  and  a  fool, 
according  to  the  signification  of  his  name, 
which  means  folly.  She  reminded  him 
how  pleasing  is  mercy  in  the  sight  of 
God,  how  great  is  the  reward  promised  to 
the  merciful ;  she  begged  him  to  exercise 
forgiveness,  and  accept  the  offering  she 
had  brought  him. 

A  sterner  heart  than  David's  would 
have  been  needed  to  withstand  the  prayers 
of  his  fair  suppliant.  Abigail  was  ready 
of  speech  as  well  as  very  comely,  and  the 
charm  of  her  beauty  heightened  the  eflfect 
of  her  wisely-chosen  words.  David  was 
readily  appeased ;  he  saw  that  she  had  no 
participation  in  the  offence,  and  for  her 
sake  he  spared  those  for  whom  she  pleaded. 
He  received  at  her  hand  all  that  she  had 
brought  him,  and  said  to  her:  "Go  in 
peace  into  thy  house.  Behold  I  have  heard 
thy  voice,  and  have  honored  thy  face. ' '  * 

This  whole  history  is  highly  typical. 
The  churlish  Nabal — immersed  in  selfish- 
ness and  material  interests,  unthankful, 
unholy,  judging  of  others  according  to 
his  own  bad  heart,  oblivious  of  benefits 
received,  knowing  no  impulse  in  action 
but  his  own  shortsighted  and  mistaken 
views    of    advantage,   full   of  folly,   and 


above  all  full  of  pride, — aptly  represents 
fallen  and  degraded  human  nature.  Was 
there  anything  in  him  to  move  the  mercy 
of  one  against  .whom  he  had  grievously 
offended ;  anything  to  appease  wrath 
justly  kindled  against  him,  to  arrest  the 
arm  of  vengeance?  Nothing  at  all.  This 
seems  to  be  signified  by  the  instant  prep- 
aration made  by  David — the  girding  on 
of  his  sword  to  destroy  Nabal  and  all 
his  house.  For  David  is  a  figure  of  the 
lyord  God  outraged  and  offended  by  the 
deliberate  evil-doing  of  the  sinner, — by 
his  ingratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred 
on  him,  by  his  insolent  refusal  to  listen 
to  the  messengers  who  speak  words  of 
peace.  His  wrath  is  kindled.  **  He  hath 
bent  His  bow  and  made  it  ready;  and 
in  it  He  hath  prepared  the  instruments 
of  death. '^* 

And  who  is  Abigail,  the  wise,  prudent 
woman,  who  stays  the  arm  of  justice,  who 
by  her  prayers  and  entreaties  causes  the 
sword  already  drawn  to  be  returned  to  the 
scabbard,  but  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Mercy, 
the  advocate  of  sinners,  who  turns  away 
from  us  by  her  intercession  the  just  anger 
of  God,  through  whom  we  obtain  mercy 
and  forgiveness  and  favor  at  His  hand? 
St.  Bonaventure  explains  in  this  manner 
the  incident  we  have  just  related,  when 
he  says :  ' '  Mary  is  rightly  called  blessed, 
because  through  her  mediation  God 
becomes  propitious  to  man.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  story  of  Abigail,  of 
whom  we  read  that  when  David  in  his 
anger  proposed  to  put  the  churlish  Nabal 
to  death,  she  went  to  meet  him,  and  pacified 
him.  Nabal,  whose  name  means  'folly,' 
represents  the  sinner;  for,  in  a  certain 
sense,  every  sinner  is  a  fool.  Sin  is  the 
greatest  folly,  as  justice  is  the  truest 
wisdom.  Alas!  as  the  Wise  Man  says,* the 
number  of  fools  is  infinite.'  f  The  Blessed 
Virgin  is  represented  by  Abigail,  whose 
name  signifies  'the  father's  joy.' " 


lb. 


*  Ps.,  vii,  13,  14. 


t  Ecclesiastes,  i,  15. 
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Mary  is  the  daughter  of  the  Eternal 
Father.  From  all  eternity  she  is  His 
delight;  *' chosen  from  all  ages,  fore- 
known by  the  Most  High  and  prepared 
for  Himself."  *  In  the  creation  He  looked 
upon  her  and  took  complacency  in  her; 
rejoicing  in  her  as  the  most  perfect  of 
creatures ;  regarding  her  as  the  peaceful 
rainbow,  that  by  its  beauty  would  one 
day  appease  His  anger  and  announce 
peace  to  mankind.  Through  Mary  God 
pardons  the  sinner;  her  prayers  are  all- 
powerful  with  Him. 

*'If  God,"  says  Father  Cabrini,  S.J., 
*'does  not  now  chastise  the  world  with 
such  terrible  scourges  as  He  did  in  the 
ages  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
Mary.  The  world  as  it  grows  older,  does 
not  improve :  on  the  contrary,  the  sins  of 
Christians  are  more  grievous  than  those 
of  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  greater 
graces  and  privileges  they  enjoy.  Never- 
theless, the  chastisements  of  God  are 
neither  as  frequent  nor  as  terrible  as  here- 
tofore. Mary  interposes  herself  between 
God  and  us.  Mary  prays  and  supplicates. 
She  covers  us  with  her  mantle  as  with  a 
cloud,  and  defends  us  from  the  rigors  of 
Divine  Justice.  How  often  has  this  blessed 
cloud  interposed  to  save  the  world,  to 
rescue  kingdoms  from  destruction!  There 
is  scarcely  a  city  in  Christendom  that 
does  not  bear  witness,  by  some  public 
memorial,  that  it  has  been  delivered  by 
Mary  from  some  terrible  scourge — from 
famine  or  pestilence,  from  the  sword  or 
from  fire,  or  from  some  other  of  the 
misfortunes  by  which  God  punishes  the 
iniquities  of  man.  There  is  no  individual 
Christian  who  has  not  many  times  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  her  loving  protection, 
from  whom  she  has  not  averted  the  pun- 
ishment his  sins  merited,  in  whose  favor 
she  has  not  spoken  to  her  Divine  Son." 

Abigail  succeeded  in  saving  Nabal  from 


human  vengeance,  in  averting  temporal 
misfortune;  Mary  does  more:  she  delivers 
us  from  eternal  death,  she  disarms  the 
hand  of  God.  Hence  St.  Bernard  exclaims : 
* '  No  one,  O  Lady !  is  so  well  able  to  hold 
back  the  sword  of  Divine  Justice  as  thou, 
through  whom  we  have  first  obtained 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord;  thou  who 
art  most  pleasing  in  His  sight." 

And  what  rendered  Abigail's  interces- 
sion so  powerful  with  David  was  that, 
although  joined  to  Nabal  by  so  close  a  tie, 
she  was  free  from  his  sin,  guiltless — nay, 
ignorant  of  his  offence.  Does  she  not  in 
this  signify  her  who  was  predestined  in 
the  counsel  of  God  to  be  free,  not  only 
from  all  actual  sin,  but  even  from  the  taint 
of  the  knowledge  of  sin,  pure  from  the 
birth-stain  of  our  fallen  nature,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  *  *  In  the  multitude  of  the  elect 
she  shall  have  praise,  and  among  the 
blessed  she  shall  be  blessed "?  *  She  was 
preordained  to  become  the  source  of  all 
good  to  us,  to  undo  the  evil  human  nature 
had  committed.  Therefore,  she  was  pre- 
served from  all  taint  of  that  original  sin 
which  brought  condemnation  upon  us. 

One  more  point  of  resemblance  between 
Abigail  and  our  Blessed  Lady  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  Humility,  the  peculiar 
grace  of  her  in  whom  all  graces  meet, 
appears  strikingly  in  Abigail's  conduct 
and  her  words.  Mary,  in  her  sublime 
canticle,  speaks  only  of  God  and  of  her- 
self ;  of  God  only  to  exalt  Him,  of  herself 
only  for  her  own  abasement.  She  mentions 
her  lowliness  as  recommending  her  to 
God.  She  never  loses  sight  of  her  lowli- 
ness ;  she  wishes  for  no  other  title  than 
that  of  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  So 
Abigail,  her  type,  bows  herself  down, 
with  her  face  to  the  earth,  before  David  ; 
she  casts  herself  at  his  feet,  and  chooses 
for  herself  the  humblest  office :  ' '  Behold, 
let  thy  servant  be  a  handmaid,  to  wash 
the    feet  of    the   servants    of  my  lord." 


*  St.  Bernard,  Horn.  2,  sup.  miss. 


*  Ecclesiasticus,  xxiv,  4. 
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Let  us  entreat  our  Blessed  Lady  to 
change  for  us  the  wrath  of  God  into 
blessings,  and  say  to  her  in  the  words  the 
Church  places  on  bur  lips  :  Recordare^ 
Virgo  Mater^  dum  steteris  i7i  conspectu 
Dei^  ut  loquaris  pro  nobis  bona^  ut  avertet 
indignationem  suam  a  nobis. — ''Deign, 
O  Virgin  Mother,  who  dost  stand  before 
the  throne  of  God,  to  intercede  favorably 
for  thy  children,  that  His  wtath  may  be 
turned  away  from  us.*' 


Among  the  Bohemians. 


BY    FI,ORA    HAINES    I^OUGHEAD,   AUTHOR   OF   "THE 

•MAN  WHO  WAS   GUII^TY,"  "THE  ABANDONED 

CI.AIM,"   ETC. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

XXVI.— Janet's  Confession. 

ON  the  following  Saturday  night  the 
dwellers  in  Aladdin's  Cave,  controlled 
by  force  of  habit  rather  than  inclination, 
drifted  into  Mr.  Lindsay's  studio.  The 
Major  was  there,  and  the  discarded  poet, 
and  Gastonberry,  and  Vesta  Mathieu,  and 
even  Miss  Twitcham,  with  bandages  still 
about  her  head ;  and  a  number  of  other 
people  who  have  not  been  formally 
introduced,  because  they  play  a  minor 
part  in  our  story. 

It  was  not  a  gay  company.  Had  any 
one  among  them  been  asked  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  depression  that  rested  on 
them  all  like  a  cloud,  he  would  probably 
have  replied  that  the  recollection  of 
Graham's  tragical  death  was  still  fresh 
with  them,  and  that  they  could  not  put 
from  their  minds  the  narrow  escape  from 
a  sorer  grief.  Little  Queen  Dorothy  was 
now  convalescent,  and  had  been  the  recip- 
ient of  various  testimonials  that  day,  from 
a  Maltese  cat  that  the  Major  had  proudly 
borne  through  the  crowded  streets,  shel- 
tered beneath  his  cavalier  cloak,  to  a  long 
congratulatory  poem  from  Mr.  Sutherland, 


— a  production  notably  weak  in  rhymes, 
but  glowing  with  sentiment. 

Really,  there  was  not  one  among  them 
who  was  not  secretly  yearning  for  the 
sight  of  the  gay  young  faces,  and  the  echo 
of  the  musical  young  voices,  that  had 
cheered  the  gloomy  old  building  all 
winter.  Mr.  Lindsay  said  little,  but  he 
kept  looking  toward  the  door  with  an 
expression  of  expectancy  on  his  kind 
face. 

At  length  the  sound  of  footfalls  was 
heard  on  the  stairs  and  in  the  hall,  and  the 
door  opened  to  admit  a  little  procession. 
First  came  Mr.  Nemo  and  Olive ;  then 
Tom  Seymour,  looking  very  happy,  with 
Janet  on  his  arm ;  and  behind  them 
walked  Cliffe  Dalrymple,  appearing  more 
like  a  mourner  in  a  funeral  train  than  a 
man  in  search  of  social  enjoyment. 

"My  son,  Robert  Lindsay,"  said  the 
old  man  proudly,  for  the  first  time  pre- 
senting Nemo  to  his  friends. 

There  were  many  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise, and  as  many  hearty  congratulations ; 
for  although  it  was  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Lindsay's  son  had  returned,  and  had 
taken  the  prize  for  the  beautiful  statue  on 
exhibition  in  the  art  rooms,  there  were 
few  who  had  learned  the  secret  of  his 
identity  with  Mr.  Nemo.  But  they  all 
looked  askance  at  the  other  members  of 
the  party,  and  three  of  them  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  branded  as  social  outcasts. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Tom 
Seymour,  going  straight  to  the  heart  of 
things,  after  his  fashion,  "we  have  three 
friends  here  to-night  who  have  unwit- 
tingly set  themselves  in  a  false  light  before 
us.  One  of  the  ladies  has  a  little  expla- 
nation to  advance  in  their  behalf,  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  listen  to  her." 

It  was  Janet  who  came  forward,  shyer 
and  more  frightened-looking  than  she 
had  been  on  the  night  of  the  play ;  and 
glancing  about  her  with  such  a  timid, 
deprecating  air,  that  every  man  and 
woman  present  felt  resentment  melting. 
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hard  as    they  tried  to  steel  their  hearts 
against  the  three  impostors. 

*'I  have  written  down  the  beginning  of 
it,  because  I  wanted  to  give  the  history 
of  it  exactly  as  it  occurred ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  lack  of  literary  skill,'* 
she  said,  opening  a  roll  of  manuscript. 
This  was  what  she  read : 

*'We  were  all  three  on  the  piazza  of 
our  Long  Branch  cottage,  whiling  away 
a  summer  afternoon,  each  after  his  own 
particular  fashion.  Olive  was  sitting  in  a 
rattan  chair,  doing  nothing,  and  pretend- 
ing to  do  nothing  but  to  look  off  over  the 
water,  with  a  discontented  expression  in 
her  dark  eyes.  Cliffe  was  lounging  in  the 
hammock — he  always  lounged,  and  did  it 
gracefully  too,  I  will  admit, — while  he 
looked  through  the  columns  of  a  late  New 
York  paper.  I  sat  in  a  big  Windsor  rocker, 
trying  to  work  at  a  bit  of  silk  embroidery, 
trying  not  to  yawn,  not  to  show  that  I  felt 
the  heat ;  trying  to  be  cheerful  and  not  to 
seem  bored  by  Cliflfe's  remarks,  and  failing 
signally  in  everything. 

'"By  George,  I'd  like  to  try  it ! '  Cliffe 
suddenly  exclaimed. 

"'What  is  it  now,  Cliffe?' 

"Olive  'spoke  with  the  condescending 
sort  of  contempt  I  notice  sisters  usually 
employ  toward  brothers  only  a  year  or  so 
their  senior.  I  was  not  Rad cliffe  Dairy m- 
ple's  sister,  but  his  affianced,  and  I  always 
made  it  a  point  to  take  up  for  him.  So  I 
appealed  to  him  as  if  I  were  dying  to 
know  what  he  meant. 

" '  Yes,  Cliffe,  do  tell  us,'  I  said. 

"'Oh,  it's  nothing!'  returned  Cliffe, 
with  that  provoking  air  of  indifference 
young  society  men  are  so  fond  of  assuming. 
That  was  for  Olive.  Then,  more  amiably, 
turning  to  me : 

"'I  was  just  reading  about  the  last 
blow-out  of  the  Salamagundi  Club.  I'd 
like  to  be  in  something  of  that  kind.  Those 
fellows  always  have  such  a  good  time.' 

'"I  dare  say  you  could  get  an  invitation 
if  you  tried,'  said  Olive. 


'"I  don't  want  an  invitation,'  he 
replied.  'You  don't  understand.  I  wish  I 
were  one  of  them.  Those  fellows  have 
some  blood  in  their  veins.  I,ife  means 
something  more  to  them  than  an  endless 
round  of  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping.  *■ 

"Some  people,  hearing  Cliffe  Dalrym- 
pie — a  boy  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  and  with  any  amount  of  money  at 
his  command — go  on  in  this  way,  might 
have  thought  him  insane.  But  I  knew 
exactly  how  he  felt ;  for  I  could  not 
remember  a  time  in  my  life  when  there 
was  one  solitary  thing  that  it  was  really 
necessary  for  me  to  do,  or  that  there  was 
any  object  in  my  doing.  As  for  Olive,  she 
had  at  last  withdrawn  her  eyes  from  the 
water  and  turned  them  on  him,  as  if  she- 
found  him  worth  looking  at  for .  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  And  no  wonder.  I  had 
always  known  Cliffe,  but  I  had  never 
before  seen  him  look  like  that.  He  had 
been  a  gentle,  amiable  child,  a  good- 
natured,  well-behaved  indolent  lad,  and 
had  grown  up  just  so — generous  and 
pleasant -manuered;  but,  oh !  so  listless 
and  apathetic,  like  hundreds  of  other 
young  men  in  our  large  cities.  It  was  the 
oddest  thing  in  the  world  to  see  him 
wide-awake,  earnest,  almost  enthusiastic. 

"  '  Why  don't  you  turn  Bohemian,  then,, 
and  try  it  ? '  I  suggested. 

"'Oh,  it  would  be  no  sort  of  use  here 
in  New  York!'  he  answered.  'Nobody 
would  believe  I  was  in  earnest.  It  would 
be  a  mere  farce  from  beginning  to  end. 
People  would  say:  "Oh,  yes;  youn^ 
Dalrymple,  son  of  old  Dalrymple  the 
shipbroker,  going  in  for  art,  upon  my 
word!"  I  should  be  besieged  by  a  lot  of 
fellows,  who  would  be  forever  idling- 
round,  and  leave  me  no  time  for  work  or 
study.  People  would  patronize  me  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  or  to  curry  favor  with 
father.  Much  satisfaction  I'd  get  out  of 
it.  If  I  could  only  get  off  somewhere, 
where  I  know  nobody,  and  nobody 
knows   me — ' 
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*'I  had  an  inspiration. 
"'Like   San   Francisco,  for   instance. 
And  we  were  all  going*  there  this  winter. 

0  ClifFe,  what  a  chance!' 

"'Bless  you  for  the  suggestion,  Janet ! 
While  you  and  Olive  are  visiting  your 
friends,  or  running  around  to  the  Yosemite 
or  Big  Trees,  I'll  try  my  fortune  in  the 
mystic  realm  of  Bohemia.' 

"'O  ClifFe,'  I  pleaded,  'please  take 
Olive  and  me!  I'd  a  thousand  times  rather 
do  that  than  visit  the  Morgans,  nice  as 
they  are.  We  will  promise  to  be  no  drag 
on  you.' 

' ' '  Your  father  would  never  listen  to  it, ' 
said  Cliffe,  soberly. 

"  'He  need  never  suspect  it ;  if  he  did, 

1  could  manage  papa  well  enough,'  I 
assured  him.  'If  only  Diana  doesn't  find 
it  out.' 

"Diana  is  my  sister,  and  a  regular 
Corgon  of  proprieties,"  explained  Janet 
to  her  hearers,  this  time  frankly  abandon- 
ing her  text.  "From  the  time  that  our 
mother  died,  when  I  was  six  years  old, 
Diana  has  petted  me,  and  tyrannized  over 
me,  and  watched  me  like  a  lynx,  to  keep 
me  from  doing  anything  unconventional. 
Kven  since  she  married  and  had  children 
of  her  own,  and  I  took  her  place  at 
my  father's  table,  she  has  kept  up  her 
espionage  of  me.  She  means  it  for  my 
good,  and  I  dare  say  you  may  think  I  need 
it ;  but  it  is  very  uncomfortable. 

'"It  isn't  the  slightest  use  considering 
it,  Janet,'  persisted  Cliflfe,  surveying  me 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a 
sparkle  of  anticipation  in  his  eyes.  '  I  dare 
say  that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  I  don't 
imagine  that  you  would  be  a  drawback, 
but  a  very  pleasant  little  comrade.  But 
Olive  would  never  join  us.' 

"We  both  looked  at  Olive,  and  she 
looked  steadily  back  at  us.  Hitherto  she 
liad  not  joined  in  the  discussion,  but  that 
was  not  remarkable.  Olive  never  talks 
unless  she  has  something  to  say.  One  of 
these  occasions  had  come. 


"'Indeed  I  will  join  you,'  she  said. 
'Do  you  think  I  am  any  more  contented 
than  you  with  this  kind  of  existence?  I 
am  sick  of  this  aimless  life, — sick  of  the 
endless  dancing  and  dressing  and  gossip. 
If  there  is  anything  different  to  be  found 
in  Bohemia,  I  want  to  enjoy  it. ' 

"I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  how 
quickly  our  plans  were  made  and  carried 
out.  It  helped  us  wonderfully  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dalrymple  had  started  for  Europe 
a  month  before,  to  be  gone  a  year;  and  it 
was  understood  that  Olive  and  Cliffe  and 
I  were  to  spend  the  winter  in  California. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  succeeded 
in  outwitting  Diana,  and  she  has  all  along 
been  secure  in  the  assurance  that  I  was 
with  our  good  friends  the  Morgans. 

"It  was  not  difficult  to  decide  what 
Cliffe  and  Olive  were  to  do. 

"'I  shall  set  up  a  studio,  of  course,' 
said  Cliffe. 

"Cliffe  had  always  been  modelling,  ever 
since  he  had  been  given  clay  to  handle  in 
a  kindergarten.  He  had  taken  casts  of  the 
hands  of  all  his  young  lady  friends,  and 
had  put  mine  into  marble  beautifully. 
Everyone  we  knew  declared  that  he 
would  distinguish  himself  as  a  sculptor, 
if  he  only  cared  to  enter  the  profession. 
."  'And  I  shall  teach  music,'  said  Olive, 
with  decision. 

"Olive  Dalrymple  was  regarded  as  the 
most  brilliant  pianist   in  all   our   circle. 

"As  for  me,  what  between  my  father 
and  Diana,  I  had  learned  so  many  accom- 
plishments that  we  all  agreed  it  would  be 
really  difficult  to  choose  among  them. 

"To  make  the  experience  seem  real, we 
each  agreed  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  certain 
sum  of  money  when  we  came  away.  It 
was  a  point  of  honor  among  us  that  we 
should  not  draw  any  more.  And  I  assure 
you  the  experience  was  very  real  indeed. 
We  knew  no  more  about  financiering  than 
so  many  babies,  and  the  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  spend  all  we  had.  When  we  got 
to  a  choice  between  actual  starvation  or 
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depending  on  kind  friends  here  [Janet's 
moistening  eyes  and  tremulous  smile  as 
she  stole  a  look  at  Tom  Seymour  were 
charming  to  see],  Cliffe  did  not  tell  us,  but 
he  concluded  that  it  would  be  worse  than 
folly  to  keep  his  pledge  any  longer,  and 
he  wrote  home  for  money.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  it  when  none  came. 
He  has  only  just  learned  the  explanation. 
We  had  been  receiving  our  letters  through 
the  general  delivery;  but  Mr.  Dairy mple's 
agent,  who  is  a  very  cautious  man,  think- 
ing that  we  might  be  travelling  about, 
sent  a  check  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Morgan's  care.  And  there  it  was  lying 
all  the  time. 

'*We  do  not  dare  ask  you  to  forgive  us 
for  the  deception  we  have  practised  upon 
you,"  said  Janet,  meekly,  in  conclusion; 
*'but  if  you  could  look  leniently  upon 
it — you  see  we  are  going  to  have  a 
dreadful  time  when  we  get  back  in  New 
York—" 

And  here  the  young  girl  broke  oflf  help- 
lessly, holding  the  sheets  of  paper  closely 
rolled  in  her  small  hands,  and  looking 
pleadingly  about  the  little  company. 

Forgive  them!  Bohemia  took  them  to  her 
heart  once  more,  amid  a  buzz  of  inquiries, 
congratulations,  and  confidences. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clamor  Major 
Romney's  deep  voice  commanded  every 
one's  attention. 

'*Miss  Janet,  confess  to  one  thing,"  he 
said.  *'In  thus  throwing  your  talents  upon 
the  market  of  this  Western  city,  did  you 
feel  no  qualms  of  conscience  about  the 
injustice  you  were  doing  the  poor  Bohe- 
mians, with  whom  you,  armed  with  all 
your  advantages, were  about  to  compete?" 

''Indeed  we  did.  Major,"  replied  the 
girl,  with  perfect  seriousness,  although 
those  who  knew  her  best  detected  a  gleam 
of  fun  in  her  eye.  "We  agreed  that  it  was 
really  a  shame,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
frolic,  to  step  into  the  field  with  honest 
workers,  and  perhaps  take  the  very  bread 
out  of  their  mouths.   But  we  silenced  our 


scruples ;  for,  as  ClifFe  said,  we  might 
somehow  make  it  up  to  them,  perhaps 
by  advice,  which  we  had  always  heard 
was  better  than  money.  So  if  you  want 
any  advice — " 

The  evening  wound  up  in  a  gale  of 
laughter ;  but  as  they  bade  their  host 
good- night,  he  said,  soberly : 

"To  us  who  are  in  it  and  of  it,  Bohemia 
is  a  world  of  stern  purpose  and  high 
ambition.  It  matters  not  if  our  aspirations 
are  often  thwarted,  and  the  way  we  tread 
is  strewn  with  wrecks.  The  high  thought 
and  the  endeavor  survive  the  failure ; 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  has  tried  to 
soar  aloft  and  failed  is  better  oflf  than  one 
who  has  never  thought  of  wings." 


Lauda  Slon,  Salvatorem. 


TRANSI^ATED  BY  THE   REV.  R.  O.  KENNEDY. 


®  ION  !   lo,  on  altars  bleeding 

^D  Rests  the  Shepherd,  watchful,  pleading: 

Praise  Him  with  full  heart  and  tongue ; 
Praise  Him  with  a  glad  endeavor ; 
Laud,  extol  Him.  Truly  never 

Can  His  praise  be  oversung. 

II. 
Bread,  though  dead,  that  here  is  living. 
And  alive,  is  still  lifegiving. 

Special  theme  of  praise  we  make. 
Bread  none  other  here  is  offered 
Than  the  night  before  He  suffered 

Christ  unto  the  Twelve  did  break. 

III. 
Glad,  exultant  then,  and  glowing, 
Reverent  yet,  and  yet  o'erflowing, 

Be  the  measure  of  our  strain. 
Of  all  days  this  day  be  holy. 
Sense  and  thought  recalling  solely 

That  blest  Supper  once  again. 

ly. 
With  the  new  King — praise  be  given  ! — • 
Came  a  new  feast,  all  of  heaven, 
And  the  old  no  more  was  known. 
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As  when  youth  old  age  replaceth, 
As  when  truth  its  shadow  chaseth, 
Or  as  night  from  daylight  flown. 

V. 
What  was  done  that  night  most  holy, 
Priests  repeat  in  spirit  lowly, 

And  His  love  commemorate. 
Wise  behests,  then,  we're  obeying, 
When,  the  Sacred  Victim  slaying, 

Wine  and  bread  we  consecrate. 

VI. 

And  the  faithful  have  tradition, 
In  this  mystery  is  transition — 

Bread  to  Flesh  and  wine  to  Blood. 
And,  though  sense  and  reason  waver, 
Faith,  than  nature  stronger,  braver. 

Teaches  how  'tis  understood. 

VII. 

That  each  figure  for  the  leal — 
Figure  seeming  but  not  real — 

Marvels  rarest  doth  contain  ; 
For  the  bread  His  Flesh  is  truly. 
And  the  wine  His  Blood ;   while  duly 

Flesh  and  Blood  'neath  each  remain. 

VIII. 

Not  consumed  when  here  we  take  It ; 
And'^not  parted,  though  we  break  It ; 

By  division  not  destroyed. 
One  may  eat  as  well  as  many, 
Bach  the  whole  as  full  as  any, 

Yet  It  ne'er  becometh  void. 

IX. 

Sinful  souls  as  well  as  saintly 
Here  sit  down ;   but  language  faintly 

Tells  the  difference  there  is : 
Death  for  the  remorseless  traitor. 
Not  discerning  his  Creator ; 

For  the  faithful  life  and  bliss. 

X. 

I<ast  of  all — oh,  sacred  wonder ! — 
When  we  break  the  Host  asunder, 
Just  as  much  remaineth  under 

Each  least  part  as  in  the  whole. 
In  Itself  there's  no  division, 
Diminution  or  partition; 
Though  it  seems  so  to  our  vision, — 

'Tis  the  type  that's  broken  sole. 

XI. 

lyo!  the  angels'  true  repast 
Mortals'  Food  became  at  last: 


Unto  dogs  should  not  be  cast. 

What  in  truth  is  children's  bread. 

By  the  old  types  designated — 

With  young  Isaac  immolated, 

In  the  Paschal  Lamb  foreshaded, 
And  the  manna  desert-shed. 

XII. 

Wondrous  Shepherd,  waiting,  pleading. 
With  Thyself  poor  mortals  feeding, 
Show  us  good  things,  thought-exceeding, 

In  the  land  of  light  and  rest. 
Thou  who  judgest  all  creation. 
Thou  our  strength  and  our  salvation. 
Oh,  when  closes  life's  probation, 
Grant  us,  Jesus,  filiation 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  blest ! 


Martyr  Memories  of  England. 


BY   THB    COMTEJSSK   DB   COURSON. 


(Conclusion.  ) 

IN  1606  there  occurred  one  of  those 
sudden  lulls  in  the  severity  of  the 
persecutions  that  took  place  now  and 
then, — too  rarely,  alas  !  and  generally  at 
the  suggestion  of  some  foreign  power. 
King  James  decided  to  banish  out  of 
England  a  certain  number  of  priests,  and 
to  set  free  all  the  laymen  imprisoned 
for  the  faith. 

Thomas  Pounde  benefited  by  this 
measure  :  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and 
sent  back  to  his  old  home  at  Belmont. 
He  then  resolved  to  carry  out  the  plan 
he  had  formed  many  years  before,  and 
applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for  leave  to 
cross  the  sea.  His  desire  was  to  proceed 
to  Rome,  and  place  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  but 
again  the  will  of  God  interposed,  and 
bade  him  remain  in  England.  This  time 
it  was  not  the  malice  of  men,  but  an 
order  from  the  superior  whom  he  had 
sworn  to  obey,  that  changed  the  course  of 
his  plans.   In  one  of  his  letters  he  thus 
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alludes  to  the  incident:  '*I  had  2lready 
prepared  to  break  through  every  hinder- 
ance  and  betake  myself  there  [to  Rome], 
.  .  .  when  lo !  an  order  came  from  the 
superior  whom  I  obey,  and  in  whose  hands 
I  should  be  as  a  staff." 

It  was  probably  thought  that,  owing  to 
his  influence  over  his  fellow- Catholics — 
an  influence  increased  by  his  long  suflfer- 
ings  for  the  faith, — Thomas  Founders 
presence  in  England  was  of  service  to  the 
Catholic  cause.  Perhaps,  too,  his  superiors 
wisely  dreaded  the  long  journey,  and  the 
change  of  climate  and  of  living  for  an 
old  man,  broken  by  over  thirty  years* 
imprisonment. 

Our  hero's  letters  enable  us  to  follow 
him  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
life, — years  of  comparative  tranquillity 
and  peace,  during  which  the  aged  confessor 
prepared  himself  for  the  world  to  come. 
We  have  also  a  curious  paper  preserved 
in  the  state  papers  of  the  Public  Record 
Office,  and  endorsed,  '*A  malicious  dis- 
course of  the  sufferings  of  a  recusant," 
which  throws  some  light  upon  our  hero's 
declining  years,  and  upon  the  state  of  his 
mind  and  soul  at  the  close  of  his  checkered 
career.  This  paper  is  a  letter  addressed  by 
Pounde  to  King  James,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  life  and  of  his  sufifer- 
ings  for  the  faith.  It  is  dated  1609,  and 
begins  thus  : 

"My  age  is  now  sixty-eight  years  com- 
plete this  29th  of  May,  1609.  The  same  day 
born  into  the  world  that  Father  Campion 
was,  and  to  suffering  some  like  disgraces, 
sweet  Jesus,  for  Thy  holy  name's  sake  as 

he   did "  After  relating  his  different 

imprisonments,  he  goes  on :  **0f  so  many 
committings  and  manifold  afflictions 
endured,  so  many  years  for  my  zeal  for 
the  holy  truth  and  honor  of  Thy  house, 
sweet  Jesus,  send  me  some  special  comfort 
in  Thee  at  my  last  hour  against  all  the 
enemies  of  my  soul."  Then,  with  that 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  others 
which    had    ever   distinguished   him,  he 


speaks  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
Catholics  under  a  sovereign  "whose  royal 
mother  at  her  last  hour . .  .  especially  com- 
mended them  for  her  sake  to  his  favor.  . .  , 
Were  we  not  comforted  by  daily  medi- 
tating how  far  greater  indignities  Thy 
own  Majesty,  sweet  Jesus,  suffered  for  us, 
it  were  able  to  shake  our  confidence  in 
Thee."  He  concludes  by  a  moving  appeal 
to  the  King:  "My  sovereign  liege  lord, 
with  so  fair  issue,  blessed  of  God,  how 
gladly  would  I  give  my  life  for  your  con- 
version, that  you  might  reign  forever  both 
on  earth  and  in  heaven!" 

We  wonder  whether  the  pathetic  letter 
of  the  noble  sufferer  ever  reached  King 
James;  and  if  so,  did  it  awake  in  the  breast 
of  the  weak,  false  King  a  spark  of  pity 
or  of  remorse? 

On  the  3d  of  June  of  the  same  year, 
Thomas  Pounde  wrote  to  his  early  friend 
and  confidant.  Father  Robert  Parsons  ; 
the  original  of  this  letter  is  preserved  at 
Stonyhurst.  Its  opening  lines  show  us 
that  between  the  General  of  the  Society 
in  Rome,  Father  Claudius  Aquaviva,  and 
his  spiritual  son  in  England  there  con- 
tinued to  exist,  in  spite  of  time  and 
distance,  close  relations  of  mutual  love 
and  confidence. 

After  alluding  to  the  "most  loving 
letter"  received  from  Father  Parsons, 
and  to  "several  letters"  from  the  Father 
General,  he  recalls,  with  a  touch  of  tender 
reverence,  the  memory  of  "our  blessed 
Edmund  Campion."  Then,  with  childlike 
simplicity,  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
mode  of  life  at  Belmont.  "The  State, 
having  almost  wearied  itself,"  he  says, 
"  in  persecuting  and  pillaging,"  seems 
to  have  left  him  henceforth  in  com- 
parative peace.  And  even  his  absolute 
contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world 
appears  to  have  conquered  his  neighbors' 
hostility  toward  a  recusant  Papist ;  for 
he  adds,  in  his  quaint  style:  "Some 
Puritans,  seeing  my  contempt  of  that 
which  they  so  scrape  for,  are  not  unready 
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to  do  any  neighborly  kindness  that  lieth 
in  them  to  serve  me." 

His  long  imprisonment  had  told  upon 
iiis  health  ;  for  he  owns  that  he  has 
become  very  infirm  and  his  sight  very 
dim.  He  then  enters  into  some  details 
upon  his  spiritual  experiences.  * '  I  found, ' ' 
lie  says,  **that,  next  to  humility  of  heart 
and  meekness  of  spirit,  fervent  love  of 
Cod  and  holy  Church,  with  contempt  of 
this  world,  there  is  nothing  more  dreadful 
to  the  devil  than  fasting  and  prayer." 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  fasting  every  day; 
and  he  remarked,  with  a  flash  of  his  old 
playfulness,  that  this  practice  is  as  good 
for  the  soul  as  for  the  purse. 

Two  of  his  nephews  had  come  to  live 
with  him.  They  seem  to  have  inherited 
his  own  brave  spirit ;  for  he  tells  Father 
Parsons  that  they  are  * '  very  valorous  and 
zealous." 

It  is  characteristic  of  Thomas  Pounde 
that  at  the  end  of  this  long  letter  we  find 
a  word  of  affectionate  remembrance  for 
the  two  friends  who  perhaps  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  direction  of  his  spir- 
itual life,  one  of  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  thirty  years  :  Thomas  Stephens,  the 
Indian  missionary  ;  and  William  Weston, 
his  fellow-prisoner.  Alluding  to  both  of 
them,  he  sends  a  greeting,  '*ten  thousand 
miles  hence,  to  Father  Thomas  Stephens, 
my  first  messenger  for  obtaining  my 
admittance  into  the  Society";  and  also 
to  Father  Weston,  "from  his  pupil  in 
Wisbeach  Castle  and  comforter  what  I 
could  in  the  Tower." 

A  month  later,  in  July,  1609,  our  hero 
writes  again  to  Father  Parsons,  to  thank 
him  for  letters  received  from  him  and 
from  the  Father  General.  In  reply  to 
Parsons'  affectionate  inquiries,  he  gives 
the  following  picture  of  his  daily  life : 

' '  I  live  with  my  two  nephews,  frugally 
indeed  ;  for  my  means  are  not  such  as  is 
commonly  reputed ;  because,  forsooth,  I 
give  more  amongst  the  poor  than  my 
neighbors — I  mean  the  rich  ;  and  because 


I  make  little  account  of  those  things 
after  which  others  so  eagerly  gape.  The 
honester  sort,  for  the  most  part,  wish  me 
well.  After  a  refection  at  midday,  my 
supper  in  the  evening  consists  of  bread 
and  cheese ;  my  drink  is  beer.  I  interdict 
myself  wine  and  medicine.  For  the  last 
three  years  I  have  had  much  ado  with  my 
friends  and  domestics  for  holding  to  my 
mode  of  life.  However,  I  hold  on  to  my 
course,  and  will  stick  to  it,  trusting  to 
the  prayers  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  the 
whole  celestial  court.  .  .  .  Forgetting  those 
things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  for- 
ward to  those  things  that  are  before,  I 
press  forward  toward  the  goal  of  my  high 
vocation. ' ' 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Thomas 
Pounde' s  eminence  as  a  controversialist, 
and  also  of  his  merits  as  a  poet.  During 
his  long  imprisonment  his  poetical  talent 
proved  a  solace  and  a  recreation ;  and  the 
atmosphere  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  in 
which  he  lived  was  well  fitted  to  inspire 
his  muse.  In  spite  of  their  quaint  and 
old-fashioned  phraseology,  his  verses  have 
a  true  poetic  ring  about  them  ;  as  may  be 
imagined,  they  bear  the  impress  of  the 
circumstances  among  which  their  author 
spent  his  life. 

Thus  in  1582  Pounde  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  death  of  Father  Campion.  It  was 
commonly  reported  that  on  the  day  of 
the  blessed  martyr's  execution,  the 
Thames  and  other  rivers  stood  still,  as  if 
in  horror  at  the  deed.  Our  poet  thus 
alludes   to   this   report: 

"The  scowling  skies  did  storm  and  puflF apace : 
They  could  not  blow  the  wrongs  that  malice  wrought; 

The  sun  drew  in  his  shining,  purple  face, 
The  moistened  clouds  shed  brinish  tears  for  thought; 

The  river  Thames  a  while  sistonished  stood, 

To  count  the  drops  of  Campion's  sacred  blood." 

In  a  long  poem  entitled  * 'Jesus,"  the 
author  first  challenges  Fox,  ''the  martyr- 
monger  ' ' ;  then  he  addresses  some ' '  Words 
of  Comfort"  to  the  suffering  Catholics, — 
words  that  he  probably  spoke  many  times 
to  his  persecuted  fellow-countrymen  before 
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clothing   them    in    the    garb   of    poetry. 

His  letters  to  Father  Parsons  have  given 
us  a  faithful  record  of  the  last  years  of 
that  checkered  life,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  had  been  wasted  away  in  prison. 
We  can  imagine  the  aged  confessor,  half 
blind  and  very  infirm,  living  quietly  and 
frugally  in  his  house  at  Belmont,  after 
having  been,  according  to  his  own  expres- 
sion,'* tossed  about  with  many  storms  and 
tempests."  We  may  picture  him  to  our- 
selves despoiled  of  his  earthly  possessions, 
but  rich  in  spiritual  joy;  looked  upon  with 
astonishment  and  respect  by  his  neighbors, 
cared  for  by  his  ** valorous"  nephews, 
revered  by  Catholics,  and  left  in  peace  at 
last  by  the  Government,  which,  as  he  says 
himself,  had  got  weary  of  pursuing  him. 

At  length,  on  the  5th  of  March,  161 3, 
the  end  came,  and  the  soldier-saint  of 
Loyola  welcomed  his  son  to  the  courts 
of  heaven.  We  are  not  told  whether  any 
Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  present 
to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  the  aged  con- 
fessor ;  but  if,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  times,  no  member  of  the  Order  could 
reach  Belmont,  may  we  not  fondly  believe 
that  Blessed  Edmund  Campion  was  there 
to  assist  his  friend;  and  that  Thomas 
Cottam,  the  martyr,  watched  over  the 
death-bed  of  his  spiritual  father?  Thomas 
Pounde  breathed  his  last  in  the  same  room 
where,  seventy-six  years  before,  he  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  light,  and  where 
now  the  blessed  spirits  of  those  whom 
h^  had  loved  and  served  in  their  bitter 
passion  waited  to  bear  his  soul  to  the 
"land  of  rest." 

The  words  written  by  our  hero  many 
years  before  come  back  to  us  as  we  linger 
over  the  closing  scene  of  his  long  career : 

"  with  Christ  in  heaven,  if  that  you  hope  to  be, 
With  Christ  on  earth  you  must  endure  annoy ; 
As  none  at  once  both  heaven  and  earth  can  see, 
So  none  in  both  can  pleasures  sweet  enjoy." 

At  the  outset  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
given  his  choice  between  earth  and  heaven ; 
he  chose  the  latter,  and  for  over  forty 
years   he   never   once   faltered  or  turned 


back  in  his  brave  resolve.  Unstintingly, 
with  a  smiling  cheerfulness  that  is  irresist- 
ibly touching,  he  sacrificed  his  ambition, 
his  fortune,  his  liberty,  his  health,  and 
even,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
what  cost  him  most,  his  ardent  longing 
for  martyrdom. 

Among  the  confessors  of  the  faith  in 
England,  few  exercised  a  greater  influence, 
and  none  suffered  more  courageously. 
May  we  not  hope  that,  at  some  future 
time,  the  Church  will  raise  to  her  altars, 
by  the  side  of  Blessed  Edmund  Campion 
and  his  companions,  their  friend  and 
helper,  Thomas  Pounde  of  Belmont? 


A  May  Day  in  Prague. 

THE  sky  over  Prague  was  gray  with 
rain  clouds  that  May  morning,  and 
the  strange  city  towers  were  sharply  cut 
against  the  dull  light ;  massive  Gothic 
bridge  towers  and  ancient  gates,  delicate 
Gothic  church  spires,  quaint.  Byzantine- 
like Austrian  towers, — all  touched  by  the 
mist,  and  all  black  and  old,  belonging  to 
a  forgotten  world.  As  I  came  down  the 
Street  of  Gold  and  passed  the  Street  of  the 
lyilies,  the  carillons  in  these  towers  were 
striking  seven  oVlock, — one  chime  waiting 
courteously  for  the  other  to  cease  before  it 
would  begin,  with  true  Bohemian  dislike 
for  haste  and  disregard  for  a  trifle  like  time. 
I  crossed  the  Karlsbriicke  on  the 
way  to  the  cathedral,  which  is  upon  the 
Hradschin.  The  Moldau  was  crooning 
over  the  dam,  and  it  swept  steadily  under 
the  statues  and  stone  arches  of  the  superb 
bridge,  and  wandered  away  through  the 
beautiful  hills,  as  it  went  five  hundred 
years  ago  when  it  bore  down  toward  the 
sea  the  body  of  St.  John  Nepomucene,  flung 
to  death  by  mad  King  Wenzel's  bravos, 
because  he  would  not  break  the  seal  of 
the  confessional.  This  Moldau  has  been 
lapsing  past  Prague  for  a  thousand  years 
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now  ;  and  it  has  mirrored  many  a  glorious 
pageant,  and  has  held  the  gleam  of  lance 
and  banner,  of  plume  and  sword  and 
bayonet;  it  has  grown  crimson  with 
torch-glare  and  the  flash  of  artillery  and 
the  stain  of  dripping  blood,  especially 
during  the  religious  wars  when  they  were 
"reforming^*  Europe.  No  wonder  it  is 
a  mysterious  stream,  full  of  light  and 
quick  shadow,  as  Bohemia  herself  is, — 
poor,  lovable  Bohemia,  that  laughs  so 
readily  and  weeps  so  readily,  and  hates 
all  things  German  with  so  fierce  and  so 
impotent  a  hate ! 

If  you  would  admire  the  Moldau  as 
it  deserves,  you  must  hear  it  singing  at 
night,  when  the  big  harvest-moon  is 
tangled  in  the  trees  above  the  Wall  of 
Hunger  in  Prague,  and  the  soldiers  on 
Sofieninsel  are  playing  the  sweet,  sorrowful 
Czechish  melody,  Kde  Domov  Muj? — 
* '  Where  is  My  Fatherland  ? ' » 

One  sunny  winter  afternoon,  in  Vienna, 
I  watched  a  Bohemian  girl  in  the  hospital, 
who  was  lying  in  a  hypnotic  trance.  A 
physician  pointed  out  the  window,  and 
suggested  quietly  :  *  *  There  is  a  fair  river 
there?"  Then  she  smiled  sadly,  and  her 
eyes  filled  and  overflowed,  and  she  said : 
**Ah,  my  dear,  beautiful  Moldau,  and  the 
flowers  on  its  banks!"  One  does  not 
forget  this  river  easily. 

That  Corpus  Christi  morning  I  noticed 
at  the  Kleineseite  end  of  the  Karlsbriicke 
a  gargoyle  on  the  bridge  tower.  It  was  a 
witch  astride  her  broomstick.  Perhaps  the 
sight  of  that  gargoyle  was  the  starting- 
point  of  Mr.  Crawford* s  novel,  "The 
Witch  of  Prague."  Back  in  the  city,  on 
the  Ferdinandstrasse,  is  an  old  curiosity 
shop  kept  by  one  Kevork  Arabian.  This 
name  probably  suggested  the  name  of 
the  physician,  *'Keyork  Arabian,"  in  the 
novel.  His  **  House  of  the  Black  Mother 
of  God"  is  now  a  millinery  shop  near  the 
Pulverthurm  on  Zeltnergasse. 

At  the  head  of  the  steep  street  of  the 
Golden  Spur,  women  were  selling  wreaths 


of  flowers,  that  one  could  carry  in  the 
procession  and  strew  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  On  the  long  platz  between 
the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Cardinal's 
house  were  lines  of  infantry,  and  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  in  gala  uniform. 
Each  man  had  three  green  oak  leaves 
stuck  in  his  shako.  Everything  was 
strange.  One  does  not  feel  fully  at  home 
in  Europe  even  after  years  of  residence 
there.  You  stand  on  the  outside,  and  home 
always  means  America. 

I  entered  the  cathedral,  where  were 
brilliant  lines  of  army  officers,  and  the 
senate  of  the  University  that  is  more  than 
five  hundred  years  old;  mitred  abbots, 
monks,  and  the  Cardinal,  and  beyond  all 
these  the  altar.  The  great  organ  began  ta 
pour  forth  its  rich  harmony,  and  the  choir 
caught  up  the  chant,  Kyrie  eleison^ — then 
there  was  no  more  strangeness !  One  must 
be  in  exile  and  homesick  to  know  what 
the  Mass  means.  You  kneel,  and  the 
candles  make  long  light-lanes,  because  you 
see  them  through  bedimmed  eyes  ;  and  the 
vestments  are  as  familiar  as  your  mother's 
dress ;  and  the  voice  of  the  priest  comes 
straight  from  the  old  parish  church  in  the 
States,  and  you  say:  ** Thank  God  I  am  a 
Catholic,  and  God  be  with  America!" 

I  was  behind  the  tomb  of  the  Kings. 
Seven  of  the  old  Bohemian  monarchs  are 
lying  there  in  dust  with  their  queens,  and 
they  have  little  care  for  the  glitter  around 
them.  As  I  went  .out  after  Mass  to  see  the 
procession,  I  noticed  a  grave  near  the  door. 
A  litany  of  titles  upon  it  and  a  pompous 
Latin  period  told  the  world  of  the  undying 
fame  of  some  man  that  centuries  ago 
crumbled  there  into  nothingness.  The 
name  graven  on  the  slab  was  not  even 
read,  but  below  all  the  titles  came  a 
pathetic  human  cry  :  Abi^  viator;  et  quod 
tibi  factum  voles^  pits  manibus  bene 
precare, — "Pass  on,  wayfarer;  yet  what 
thou  wouldst  have  done  for  thyself  do  for 
me.  Pray  well  for  me  with  pious  hands 
uplifted."    And   the   traveller   murmurs : 
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*'I  am  not  interested  in  your  titles  and 
your    glory,  but   may   God   have    mercy 
upon    your    soul!"   .And   he   kneels    to 
recite  a  De  Profundis  for  the  man  who 
was  judged  before   Columbus  was  born. 
Beyond  the   cathedral   gates,  the   mist 
crept  up  from  the  city,  and  still  the  sky 
was  gray.  The  bells  boomed  and  jangled, 
cannon  rattled,  and  the  trumpets  blared 
as   the   troops   came   to   attention.  Then 
there  marched  out  hundreds  of  little  girls, 
bearing    flowers    and    chanting    sweetly 
and  softly ;   and  hundreds  of  boys  piping 
valiantly   at   the   Czechish  hymns  ;    and 
guilds  in  mediaeval  gaberdines,  guilds  in 
leathern  aprons,  and  the  University /^^^//^ 
in  black  and  scarlet  robes  and  Florentine 
hats,  as  if  they  had  stepped  down  from 
some  old  tapestry  ;•  confraternities,,  friars 
in  brown,  friars  in  white,  friars  in  black, 
and  green-plumed  officers  with  clanking 
sabres ;  and  over  all  floated  red  and  white 
banners,  while  here  and  there  a  flower- 
wreathed  crucifix  was  upheld.  Then  one 
heard    the    steady,  short    tramp    of    the 
infantry-guard    about    the   Sacred    Host, 
and  the  cry  of  the  officers  to  the  waiting 
soldiery,  '* Present  arms!"  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  passed  by  through  the  incense- 
smoke.  This   ending   was   not   strange — 
Jesus  Christ  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  the 
same  forever!  But  it  was  all  very  beautiful 
to  look  upon,  with  that  stately  dark  town 
lying  below  our  feet,  wherein  Jan  Hus  had 
preached  foolish  things  about  this  same 
Holy  Body. 

My  hands  were  filled  with  forgotten 
roses;  but  a  tiny  lass  came  near  me,  brown 
and  pink-cheeked,  with  great  blue  eyes.  I 
gave  her  the  flowers,  and  she  looked  up  at 
me  timidly;  then  she  smiled  so  sweetly 
and  gratefully,  and  cried  out  so  raptur- 
ously, in  German, '*0  the  beautiful,  beau- 
tiful roses!"  that  I  feel  sure  Our  Lord  was 
almost  as  much  pleased  as  He  would 
have  been  if  I  had  thought  to  toss  the 
blossoms  before  His  feet. 

A.  O'M. 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICB    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


A   CONFLICT  OF  OPINIONS. 

THE  lilacs  were  out  at  last, — not  very 
fragrant  yet,  and  somewhat  subdued 
by  the  memory  of  the  recent  frosts.  The 
Students  appeared,  wearing  wild  violets 
and  the  early  narcissus  in  their  coat  lapels; 
and  even  the  Conservative  wore  a  yellow 
pansy.  One  of  the  Students  had  brought 
the  ^lyady  of  the  House  a  nosegay  of 
jonquils  and  ''ranunculus,"  as  the  Scien- 
tist persisted  in  calling  the  yellow,  greenish 
flower,  which  looked  very  like  .the 
"buttercup,"  almost  buried  in  beautiful 
green  leaves. 

"And  this  must  be  a  larger  kind  of 
narcissus,"  said  the  Host,  taking  a  flower 
from  another  nosegay.  .  "It  is  like  the 
daffodil,!  but  it  is  white  and  the  cup  is 
tinged  with  red.  But  who  can  describe 
the  cup?  No  artist  could  even  suggest 
the  beauty  of  it." 

"It  is  not  a  narcissus  in  the  ordinary 
meaning,"  said  the  Scientist:  "it  is  the 
narcissus  jonquila^  of  the  amayrllidacecB. 
There  is  a  difference,  as  there  is  between 
the  acrid  ranunculus  and  the  species 
that^grows  in  damp  places  where  frogs 
abound." 

"I  know  something  of  botany,"  said 
one  of  the  Students;  "but  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  call  any  of  these  flowers  by 
their  common  names." 

"That,"  said  the  Poet, "is  because  you 
do  not  get  near  enough  to  nature ;  you 
stick  to  books.  The  most  eminent  botanists 
use  their  books  only  as  a  key  to  nature. 
It  was  one  of  these — a  very  eminent 
man — who  amazed  a  friend  of  mine  by 
announcing  that  there  is  a  yellow  violet. 
It  upset  all  my  friend's  traditions;  and 
the  botanist  coolly  told  him  to  read  his 
Bryant.  I  saw  a  very  pretty  thing  in  print 
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the  other  day ;  it  was  about  flowers.  A 
child  said  to  its  mother:  *A11  the  "I 
believes"  are  opening/  There  was  some 
connection  in  that  child's  mind  between 
faith  and  the  flowers." 

''More  sugar,  please,"  said  the  Philis- 
tine, holding  out  his  cup.  "I  never  could 
understand  these  subtle  things ;  and  all 
this  recent  talk  about  the  symbolism 
of  flowers  wearies  me.  Symbolism  has 
always  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  un- 
necessary." 

' '  Where, ' '  ask ed  the  Conservative, '  *  do 
you  leave  the  symbolism  of  the  Church?" 

"It  inconveniences  me,"  said  the 
Philistine,  frankly.  ''It  makes  me  feel  as 
if  I  were  listening  to  poetry,  and  I  never 
could  understand  why  thoughts  that  could 
be  put  into  plain  prose  should  be  twisted 
into  verse.  Similarly,  I  prefer  to  assist  at 
Low  Mass;  and  the  more  quickly  it  is  said, 
the  better.  Not  that  I  am  irreverent," 
continued  the  Philistine;  "it  is  simply 
that,  while  the  ceremonies  are  sanctified 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  they  have 
no  meaning  whatever  for  me." 

"The  followers  of  Ulysses  were  easily 
turned  into  swine,"  said  the  Poet, " because 
they  were  such  Philistines." 

"Go  further,  dear  friend,"  said  the 
Philistine,  calmly,  "and  say  that  the 
swine  who  ran  into  the  sea,  possessed  of 
devils,  were   Philistines  too." 

"Oh,  that  is  going  too  far!"  said  the 
Poet.  "I  merely  dallied  with  a  myth;  I 
did  not  touch  the  facts  of  sacred  history. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  beauty 
one  sees  in  anything,  the  more  one  is 
likely  to  love  it ;  and  the  beauty  we  fail 
to  see  in  the  magnificent  symbolism  of  the 
Church  is  transcendent.  It  is  impossible 
to  escape  it,  unless  we  are  blind  or  badly 
taught." 

"Many  of  us  are  badly  taught,"  said 
the   Critic. 

"Perfunctorily  taught,  rather,"  said 
the  Scientist.  "The  teaching  of  religion 
in  Catholic  schools  ought  to  be  more  vital. 


more  interesting.   Religion  is  a  science  as 
well  as  a  rule  of  life." 

"Oh,  we  are  well  grounded  in  our 
Catechism!"  said  one  of  the  Students. 
"I  think  that  there  is  too  much  religion 
in  Catholic  schools  ;  it  makes  young 
men  dislike  religion  after  they  leave 
school." 

"That  is  a  mistake,"  said  the  other 
Student.  "A  man  out  of  a  Catholic  school 
who  says  that,  generally  has  some  other 
reason  for  neglecting  his  religious  duties. 
That  is  only  an  excuse.  It  is  true  that 
long  ceremonies, not  understood,  tire  young 
people.  The  remedy  for  that  would  be  to 
explain  the  ceremonies  more  clearly.  I  have 
attended  Catholic  schools  all  my  life,  and 
I  did  not  know  until  to-day's  sermon  the 
real  meaning  of  much  of  the  symbolism  I 
had  been  looking  at  all  my  life.  I  can 
tell  you  the  knowledge  has  increased  my 
fervor  wonderfully." 

"The  Mass  is  a  divine  poem ;  it  should 
be  poetically  interpreted,"  said  the  Poet. 
"If  I  were  rich,  I  would  endow  a  chair  in 
the  University  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  august  act." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  Critic.  "In 
every  well- taught  class  in  literature,  weeks- 
are  given  up  to  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  'Divina  Commedia.'  One  hears 
the  allegory  of  '  The  Idyls  of  the  King  * 
explained,  —  why  should  not  the  Mass 
be  interpreted  line  for  line,  word  for  word, 
in  the  same  way?  A  man  can  learn 
mathematics  and  physics  anywhere ;  he 
ought,  above  all,  to  get  a  special  training 
in  his  religion  in  a  Catholic  school.  There 
can  not  be  too  much  religion  in  a  Cath- 
olic school  ;  there  may  be  too  much 
perfunctory  devotion. ' ' 

"As  to  that,"  said  the  Philistine,  with 
a  laugh,  "an  amiable  Hebrew  once  told 
me  that  he  sent  his  daughters  to  a  con- 
vent school  because  of  the  long  church 
ceremonies.  'It  teaches  them  decorum,' 
he  said.  '  I  notice  that  a  girl  in  society 
has    more    control   of    herself, — she   can 
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stand  longer  at  a  reception,  and  endure 
more  ceremonies  without  seeming  to  be 
tired,  than  a  girl  not  brought  up  in  the 
convents.*** 

"That*s  the  Philistine* s  point  of  view,'* 
observed  the  Scientist.  ''He  was  evidently- 
thinking  of  the  speech  that  the  Princess 
Clotilde  is  said  to  have  made  to  her  rela- 
tive by  marriage,  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
when  the  latter  showed  signs  of  fatigue 
during  a  tedious  court  function:  'I  was 
born  to  this  sort  of  thing.*** 

"The  Church  never  intended  that  the 
august  ceremonies  should  not  be  under- 
stood of  the  faithful,  so  far  as  mysteries 
can  be  understood,**  said  the  Poet  "Here 
is  a  quotation  from  Chateaubriand:  'Sup- 
pose,* he  says, 'that  the  Mass  were  some 
rite  of  antiquity,  and  its  forms  and  prayers 
had  been  discovered  in  the  secular  hymns 
of  Horace  or  in  some  old  Greek  tragedy, 
how  would  the  commentators  extol  the 
dialogue  with  which  the  Christian  sac- 
rifice opens!  It  is  a  true  lyrical  poem. 
The  priest,  of  more  age  and  experience, 
bewails  the  miseries  of  man,  for  whom 
he  is  about  to  offer  sacrifice ;  the  acolyte, 
full  of  youth  and  hope,  sings  the  glory 
of  the  Victim  by  whom  he  is  about  to 
be  ransomed.*'* 

"Beautiful,**  said  the  Philistine,  with 
a  slight  yawn,  "but  too  literary.  If  you 
can  teach  our  boys  that  religion  has  a 
vital  connection  with  the  duties  of  life,  it 
is  about  all  you  can  do.  If  I  were  rich,  I 
should  establish  chairs  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony.  It 
might  stop  foolish  engagements  and  idiotic 
views  of  love.  We  teach  our  young  people 
the  lyittle  Catechism,  and  leave  them  to 
the  popular  novels  for  further  instruction. 
The  average  Catholic  youth  ought  to  be 
taught  the  relations  that  exist  between 
religion  as  a  science  and  religion  as  a  rule 
of  life.  He  and  she  would  then  perhaps 
look  on  marriage  as  something  more 
serious  than  the  end  of  a  flirtation.  But 
I'm  not  a  poet.'* 


"Here  come  the  little  people  with  the 
white  lilacs  for  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar; 
I  presume  you  see  no  symbolism  in  that,  * ' 
said  the  Poet,  sarcastically. 

"I  know  that  they  must  be  hungry," 
said  the  Philistine,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders. 


A  Need  of  Our  Times. 


THE  armies  of  the ,  unemployed  are 
made  up  of  all  classes.  Their  members 
hail  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
represent  every  national  and  religious 
element  of  our  population.  Those  from  the 
Far  West,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
Kelly,  are  mostly  Irish  or  Irish-Americans. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Catholics  among 
these  poor  workmen,  — no  doubt  of  it. 
But  there  is  no  priest  to  accompany  them 
on  their  long  and  weary  journey  across 
the  Continent,  or  even  to  go  among  them 
when  they  halt  for  rest  or  refreshment ; 
to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits,  to  show  the 
sympathy  of  the  Church  with  them  in 
their  privations  and  sorrows,  to  counsel 
them  against  lawlessness.  The  class  of 
people  represented  by  these  knights  of 
labor  has  largely  drifted  away  from  the 
Church,  and  the  ministers  of  religion  have 
not  as  yet  gone  after  them.  They  have  no 
apostle,  sad  to  tell ;  and,  sadder  still,  they 
do  not  seem  to  feel  the  need  of  one.  If 
St.  Francis  were  living  in  our  time  and 
country,  we  feel  sure  he  would  be  found 
ministering  to  the  commonwealers,  as  the 
most  spiritually  destitute  portion  of  Christ's 
flock  in  America. 

Think  of  the  numbers — increasing  year 
by  year,  we  are  told — in  all  our  large 
cities  who  never  go  to  Mass,  who  are  as 
far  removed  from  religious  influence  as 
though  they  were  in  Darkest  Africa ; 
who  live  and  die  unmindful  of  God  and 
eternity.  We  are  building  countless  costly 
churches,  which  in  the  next  century  will 
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be  empty  or  frequented  only  by  the  sex 
that  is  devout.  No  church  where  there  is 
not  a  school  now  will  be  needed  then. 
Much  priestly  energy  is  expended  in 
efforts  to  propagate  supererogatory  devo- 
tions, when  thousands  upon  thousands 
need  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
morning  and  night  prayers,  and  with  the 
obligation  to  attend  Mass  on  Sundays.  Men 
are  exhorted  to  be  patriotic  who  take  no 
thought  of  their  heavenly  country.  Total 
abstinence  is  preached  to  scores,  when 
untold  numbers  have  long  since  ceased 
to  approach  the  lifegiving  Sacraments* 
The  time  has  come  when  preaching 
should  not  be  restricted  to  churches,  or 
priestly  ministration  confined  to  regular 
parishioners.  Apostles,  men  of  God,  lovers 
of  the  lowly,  are  needed  for  the  strayed 
sheep  and  the  neglected  lambs  far  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  parishes. 
These  new  apostles  need  not  be  canonists 
or  cosmogonists,  only  fearers  of  God  and 
lovers  of  souls.  It  will  not  help  them  to 
know  the  structure  of  the  sonnet,  to  be 
skilled  in  ecclesiastical  habiliments,  or  to 
be  called  Very  Reverend.  We  hear  much  in 
praise  of  men  who  are  said  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  times — who  can  feel  the  public 
pulse ;  but  one  must  be  poor,  and  love 
the  poor,  and  be  amongst  the  poor,  to  feel 
the  great,  throbbing  heart  of  humanity. 

How,  it  has  been  asked,  did  St.  Francis 
influence  the  masses  so  wondrously?  By 
preaching  to  them  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
not  by  teaching  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
men.  As  in  the  days  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
there  is  now  much  '*' washing  of  pots 
and  of  cups."  The  Commandments  of 
Almighty  God  are  lost  sight  of  to  hold 
the  traditions  of  men.  Trade  disputes 
and  race  struggles  and  political  strifes 
are  things  of  a  day  ;  like  fevers  and  agita- 
tors, they  pass  away  and  are  forgotten. 
**The  life  of  the  spirit  remains,  and  is 
the  one  thing  in  the  world  that  has  an 
infinite  value. '^ 

Oh,  for  a  St.  Francis  ! 


The  Place  of  Dreams. 

MANY  of  our  readers  who  have  been 
interested  in'  a  recent  work  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barry  published  under  this  title, 
and  have  been  puzzled  as  to  its  exact 
meaning,  will  be  pleased  to  have  the 
information  conveyed  by  the  reverend 
author  himself  in  the  following  letter, 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  share  with  our 
readers : 

"  '  The  Place  of  Dreams,*  which  I  chose 
as  a  name  for  the  stories,  is  well  known 
as  a  technical  term  in  the  literature  to 
which  they  belong  —  viz.,  the  preter- 
natural, —  and  is  borrowed  from  the 
Hindus.  A  famous  hpanishad^  the  *  Brihad 
Aranyaka,*  now  lying  on  my  table, 
describes  it  as  follows :  '  There  are  even 
two  places  of  this  Purusha  [the  soul,  or 
Self,  which  in  its  essence  is  light]  —  this 
place  [the  life  of  the  senses,  the  waking 
state]  and  the  place  of  the  next  world. 
The  place  of  dreams^  which  is  between 
them,  is  the  third.  Abiding  in  this  middle 
place,  man  sees  both  places — this  and  that 
of  the  world  to  come. . . .  No  chariots  are 
there,  no  horses,  no  roads  ;  then  he  creates 
chariots,  horses,  and  roads.  No  pleasures 
are  there,  no  joys  nor  rejoicings ;  then 
he  creates  pleasures,  joys,  and  rejoicings. 
No  tanks  are  there,  no  lakes  nor  rivers ; 
then  he  creates  tanks,  lakes,  and  rivers ; 
for  he  is  the  agent.  Here  apply  these 
Stokas,  '4n  dream,  prostrating  the  body, 
himself  dreamless,  he  develops  the  modes 
of  dreaming.'"  The  commentator  adds: 
*  Dream  is  not  a  world,  but  only  the 
union  of  two  worlds  ;  as  the  place  between 
two  villages  is  not  itself  a  village.'  And 
he  goes  on  to  observe  that  *man  in 
dreaming  beholds  a  multitude  of  things, 
not  to  be  perceived  in  this  birth  ;  for 
dream  does  not  signify  a  perception  of 
things  seen  before ;  that^  indeed,  is  called 
reminiscence. ' 

**Now,  this  doctrine  (putting  aside  the 
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notion  of  re- birth)  may  be  profitably 
compared  with  that  of  St.  Thomas,  which 
is  drawn  out  at  length,  and  illustrated 
from  experience,  by  mystical  authorities 
like  St.  Teresa ;  and,  above  all,  by  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  in  his  own  wonderful 
treatise,  'The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul.* 
But  our  Catholic  saints,  when  they  dwell 
upon  that  stage,  or  degree,  of  the  inward 
life  which  makes  use  of  the  imaginative 
faculty,  are  unanimous  in  warning  their 
disciples  that,  although  it  be  a  meeting- 
place  of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  it  is 
never  safe  from  delusive  visions.  And  so 
they  conclude  by  bidding  us  put  no  trust 
in  *  imagery  '  at  all.  This  to  me,  at  a 
period  when  there  is  so  much  rash  and 
foolish  prying  into  the  hidden  things  of 
darkness,  seems  a  train  of  thought  which 
deserves  illustrating,  and,  if  possible, 
bringing  home  by  force  of  example  to 
those  whom  it  may  concern.  And  to  that 
end  I  have  written. 

'*But  I  do  not  deny  that  gracious  and 
refreshing  visitations  descend  also  upon 
*The  Place  of  Dreams'  ;  and  the  figure 
from  a  world  invisible  who,  in  my  last 
story,  brings  about  the  conversion  of 
Julianus,  is  not  evil  but  heavenly,  as  is 
therein  declared.  Moreover,  in  *  Lost 
Artie'  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the 
fancies  even  of  a  young  child,  provided 
innocence  be  secured  to  him,  are  capable 
of  serving  at  the  altar  ;  and  that  they 
have  been  a  source  of  true  spiritual 
insight,  though  taking  on  themselves  the 
forms  of  the  imagination." 

On  the  title-page  of  Dr.  Barry's 
deeply  interesting  and  charmingly  written 
volume  appear  these  strikingly  appro- 
priate lines : 

"I  have  asked  of  the  wise,  'When  ye  dream, 

Is  the  spirit  awake  or  asleep  ? ' 
*  At  the  place  of  dreams,'  they  made  answer, 
'  The  spirit  its  watch  doth  keep. 

"'But  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  darkness 
Blots  out  the  last  gleam  of  its  light.' 
They  say  to  me,  '  Hast  thou  yet  reckoned 
The  stars  that  are  suns  by  night?'" 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Two  pictures  which,  it  is  asserted,  were 
painted  by  St.  L,uke  the  Evangelist  are  now 
attracting  much  attention  in  Boston.  They 
represent  Our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  their  history  as  detailed  in  the  Critic  is 
very  interesting.  When  the  French  army 
invaded  Rome,  the  paintings  passed  into  the 
family  of  M.  Foulangbee,  who  carried  them 
with  him  when  he  accompanied  Lafayette  to 
this  country.  M.  Foulangbee  fell  ill  in  Boston, 
and  was  nursed  back  to  health  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Wentworth,  to  whom,  in  gratitude, 
he  presented  the  precious  paintings.  The 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  is  still 
living,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  has 
permitted  them  to  be  placed  on  exhibition. 
The  portrait  of  Christ  is  painted  on  mummy 
cloth,  with  wax  and  resinous  pigment ; 
the  other,  which  is  Semitic  in  character, 
represents  the  Madonna  with  veiled  face,  and 
with  the  traditional  features  and  expression. 
It  is  well  to  remark  that  though  St.  Luke 
may  have  made  many  pictures,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason  early  copies  of  any  paintings 
attributed  to  him  are  generally  referred  to  as 
original  work  of  the  Evangelist. 


The  latest  of  the  many  grave  scandals 
that  have  afflicted  the  Church  in  this  country 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years  is  the 
worst  of  all.  It  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  city  of  which  it  was  the  scene.  There  are 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  sad  event. 
Deplorable  as  the  scandal  is,  good  may 
result  from  it.  It  ought  to  convince  women 
that  love  that  is  not  founded  on  respect, 
that  takes  no  heed .  of  the  well  -  being  of 
its  object,  deserves  to  be  called  by  another 
name ;  and  that  a  man  who  is  untrue  to  God 
and  regardless  of  obligations  is  unworthy 
of  trust,  and  to  be  avoided  as  one  stricken 
with  leprosy.  The  guardians  of  young  girls 
will  see  in  a  clearer  light  the  importance  of 
the  conventionalities  which  are  safeguards 
of  innocence  and  inexperience.  The  latest 
scandal  furthermore,  shows  the  evil  that  may 
result  from  unmerited  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  what  passes  as  kindness 
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and  charity  is  in  reality  weakness  and 
cowardice;  but  it  is  more  than  that — it  is 
criminal  to  recommend  a  man  who  has  proved 
himself  unworthy  of  trust. 

St.  Paul  frequently  closes  his  Epistles  with 
a  fervent  request  for  prayers  in  his  behalf. 
The  ministers  of  religion  have  need  of  special 
assistance  from  on  High,  and  the  laity  should 
pray  that  it  may  be  vouchsafed ;  that  only 
worthy  candidates  may  be  admitted  to  Holy 
Orders;  that  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  cabals 
may  cease  ;  and  that  ecclesiastical  discipline 
may  flourish  everywhere.  Blessed  Juan  de 
Avila  in  Spain  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
France  were  shocked  at  the  indifference 
and  ease  with  which  men  took  upon  them- 
selves the  sacerdotal  state,  and  at  the  mani- 
festation of  a  worldly  spirit  in  ecclesiastics. 
Those  who  have  come  into  contact  with 
the  unfortunate  renegade  priests  who  have 
given  so  much  scandal  of  late  in  the  United 
States  have  expressed  wonder  how  men  of 
their  stamp  could  have  managed  to  creep, 
intrude,  or  climb  into  the  sanctuary.  I^et  us 
hope  and  pray  that  good  may  result  from 
the  scandal  to  which  we  refer.  Only  those 
who  know  all  about  it  can  have  any  idea  of 
its  enormity. 

A  writer  in  the  lyondon  Weekly  Register 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  of 
St.  Walburga,  and  of  the  perpetual  miracle 
that  is  witnessed  at  her.  tomb.  Nine  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Saint,  the  Bishop  of 
Kichstadt  transferred  her  relics  to  his  cathe- 
dral ;  and  on  opening  the  coffin  it  was  found 
that  the  bones  were  still  whole  and  fresh. 
They  were  moistened  with  a  mysterious  oil, 
which  continued  to  flow  from  the  marble 
tomb  in  which  the  relics  were  placed.  The 
miraculous  oil,  which  is  clear  and  limpid, 
has  since  flowed  incessantly,  and  its  volume 
is  seen  to  increase  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Countless  miracles  are 
ascribed  to  the  oil  of  St.  Walburga,  one  of 
the  most  striking  having  occurred  in  an 
English  convent  a  few  years  ago.  A  Sister 
suffering  from  an  infirmity  which  was 
pronounced  incurable  by  the  physicians, 
had  great  confidence  in  the  holy  oil  of 
St.  Walburga,  and  at  her  request  a  few 
drops  of   the  liquid  were  placed  upon  her 


tongue.  The  recovery  of  the  sick  nun  was 
immediate  and  permanent;  and  the  doctor 
who  attended  her,  a  non-Catholic,  attested 
the  miracle  in  these,  words :  "  I  believe  the 
healing  to  be  effected  by  the  oil  of  St.  Wal- 
burga, but  how  I  do  not  know. ' '  The  feast 
of  the  Saint,  which  is  observed  throughout 
Germany,  falls  on  the  13th  of  May. 


In  Charles  J.  Bonaparte's  recent  address, 
on  ''The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,"  before  the  Catholic  Club  of  Harvard, 
there  will  be  found  some  pungent  truths, 
the  consideration  of  which  would  materially 
benefit  a  large  number  of  American  citizens. 
One  such  truth  is  touched  on  in  the  following 
paragraph,  wherein  reference  is  made  to  a 
popular  charge  against  the  Church: 

"There  is,  however,  one  argument — or,  outcry 
doing  duty  as  such  —  which  merits  a  passing,  or 
closing,  word,  at  least  for  its  antiquity.  Pilate  was 
told  that  his  prisoner  made  Himself  King  of  the 
Jews ;  we  are  told  to-day  that  the  Church  aspires  to 
temporal  dominion.  He  asked  for  and  heard  the 
truth,  and  declared  the  charge  groundless ;  yet  he 
feared  the  cry :  *  If  thou  release  this  Man,  thou  art 
no  friend  to  Caesar.'  There  are  some  among  us  as 
consciously  unjust  when  they  cower  now  before  the 
like  clamor.  Were  the  Jews,  who  drove  Pilate  to  shed 
innocent  blood,  friends  to  Caesar  ?  Are  those  who  in 
our  day  and  country  proscribe  men  for  their  faith, 
and  stir  anew  the  dying  embers  of  sectarian  hatred, 
are  they  friends  to  American  liberty?" 


Mr.  George  Parsons  I^athrop  has  girded 
himself  for  battle  against  those  who  would 
stay  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  our  land 
by  methods  similar  to  those  employed  by 
a  certain  Kin^  of  Egypt  when  the  Jews 
increased  too  rapidly  within  his  kingdom. 
For  many  reasons,  Mr.  I^athrop  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  oppose  the  new  persecution.  Few 
other  American  Catholics,  for  instance,  could 
offer  an  argument  at  once  so  personal  and 
so  forcible  as  this: 

"  My  American  ancestry  runs  back  through  a  line 
of  Yankee  blood  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
and  numbers  a  long  list  of  Puritans  who  were 
among  the  active  and  eflScient  founders  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  as  ministers,  lawyers,  gov- 
ernors, business  men,  farmers,  and  builders.  Honoring 
their  good  citizenship  and  their  piety  (according 
to  their  light),  and  with  a  love  of  broadening 
popular  liberty  inborn,  I  think  I  know  what  it  is 
to  be  an  American  and  to  feel  as  an  American.   For 
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one,  then,  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  Catholic 
Christian  faith  and  teaching  deepen  and  strengthen 
even  a  long-inherited  loyalty  to  my  country  ;  and 
that  they  must  inevitably  intensify  the  sentiment 
and  principle  of  patriotism  in  all  who  accept  them." 

There  is  as  much  truth  as  humor  in  Mr. 
I,athrop's  declaration  that  "Old  Glory"  is 
actually  rent  in  twain ;  and  that  our  Protes- 
tant fellow-citizens  have  all  the  stars,  while 
Catholics  receive  all  the  stripes.  He  declares 
that  the  '  *  League  for  the  Protection  of  Amer- 
ican Institutions"  is  even  more  dangerous 
to  the  Republic  than  the  A.  P.  A. ,  because 
it  embraces  intelligent  men  who  have  been 
deluded  by  false  catch-words. 

"  Its  object,  as  proclaimed,  is  to  secure  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  every  State,  and  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  public  property,  credit  or  money  raised  by 
tax,  for  aiding  any  institution  which  is  wholly  or 
in  part  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control. . . . 
The  real  purpose  is  to  prevent,  permanently,  any 
possible  appropriation  toward  the  support  of  Catholic 
parochial  schools. . . .  One  of  the  gentlest  members 
of  the  ly.  P.  A.  I.,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  while 
expressing  to  me  an  earnest  desire  for  a  real  *  Chris- 
tian union'  of  all  Catholics  and  Protestants,  told 
me  that,  if  he  could  have  his  way,  he  would  destroy 
every  convent  in  the  country!  The  I^.  P.  A.  I. 
(consisting  of  Protestants)  would  join  with  us  in 
sweetest  harmony  if  we  would  abandon  the  religious 
education  of  parochial  schools,  and  incidentally 
destroy  our  convents,  and  forsake  the  faith  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles." 

Mr.  I^athrop's  paper  is  a  brilliant  one, 
and  can  not  fail  to  accomplish  much  good. 


crown,  who  was  admitted  by  his  enemies  ta 
be  the  ablest  candidate,  was  denied  the  chan- 
cellorship because  of  his  religion. 


The  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  as 
a  Lord  of  Appeal  has  been  formally  approved 
by  the  Queen,  and  the  most  distinguished 
barrister  of  Kngland  has,  with  no  interme- 
diate step,  become  a  judge  of  judges.  Sir 
Charles  has  already  rendered  many  distin- 
guished services  to  the  State;  and  it  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  him  in 
mind  when  he  introduced  the  Disability  Bill, 
which  was  to  remove  forever  from  the  Statute 
Book  the  odious  law  forbidding  a  Catholic, 
be  he  ever  so  competent,  from  becoming  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  But  the  British 
legislators  preferred  to  dispense  with  the 
service  of  Sir  Charles  rather  than  to  render 
this  act  of  simple  justice  to  Catholics;  and 
the  England  of  to-day  supplied  the  world 
with  a  new  anomaly  when  a  subject  of  the 


The  list  of  Irishwomen  who  of  late  years 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  domain 
of  science  or  literature  is  a  long  one.  To  their 
number  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  a 
gifted  young  astronomer.  Miss  Rose  O'Hal- 
loran,  self-exiled,  for  better  advantages,  from 
her  native  land,  and  finding  a  congenial  home 
in  California.  From  her  earliest  childhood 
she  was  attracted  by  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  when 
financial  reverses  compelled  her  to  choose 
some  occupation  as  a  means  of  livelihood,, 
astronomy  became  her  life's  work.  By  day 
.  she  taught,  and  at  night  watched  the  stars ; 
and  the  result  of  her  observation  has  been 
the  production  of  many  maps  and  diagrams^ 
to  be  published  in  due  time,  and  a  number  of 
discoveries  relating  to  solar  spots  and  variable 
stars.  Miss  O'Halloranhas  also  found  time  in 
her  busy  life  to  contribute  many  articles  of 
value  to  the  Scientific  American  and  other 
journals. 

Mr.  Arthur  Warren,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  newspaper  correspondents 
in  the  world,  is  giving  the  readers  of  the 
Boston  Herald  his  impressions  of  his  recent 
prolonged  stay  in  Italy.  He  enjoyed  excep- 
tional facilities  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
condition  of  the  country, —  a  fact  evinced 
by  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Italian 
usurpers  and  his  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  Holy  Father.  He  ridicules  the  absurd 
notion  of  those  who  believe  that  Rome  is  not 
a  thoroughly  Catholic  city,  and  declares  that 
the  people  are  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
Pope.  But  perhaps  his  most  notable  utterance, 
as  coming  from  a  non-Catholic — most  of 
whom  persistently  misunderstand  the  Papacy 
— is  conveyed  in  these  lines: 

"  A  non-Catholic  who  approaches  nearer  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Church  in  his  search  for  facts,  and 
who  leaves  his  prejudices  behind  him,  must  be 
impressed  with  the  discovery  that  the  nearer  he  gets 
to  the  real  seat  of  authority,  the  clearer  he  finds  the 
atmosphere,  the  broader  he  finds  the  men,  and  the 
more  liberal  he  finds  the  spirit  which  moves  the 
men,  and,  through  the  men,  the  Church.  The  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  at  the  Vatican  is  not  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  parish.   It  were  as  futile  to  judge  the 
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spirit  of  the  Papacy  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  narrow  utterances  and  narrow  lives 
*of  certain  isolated  priests  and  uninstructed  laymen, 
as  it  would  be  to  judge  the  policy  and  spirit  of 
the  American  Government  by  the  partisan  zeal  of 
certain  country  postmasters." 

An  observation  which,  of  course,  reflects 
more  credit  upon  Mr.  Warren's  clear  vision 
and  unbiased  mind  than  it  does  upon  the 
divinely-guided  Papacy. 


The  undue  severity  dealt  out  to  criminals 
in  the  last  century  and  the  early  decades  of 
the  present  one  has  naturally  been  followed 
of  late  years  by  a  reaction;  and  the  mitigation 
of  punishment  has  continued  to  such  an 
extent  that  another  reaction  from  mildness 
to  rigor  seems  not  improbable.  The  New 
York  Sun  is  of  the  opinion  that  consideration 
for  the  criminal  class  in  this  country  has  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  of  right  reason  and 
sound  social  policy.  In  a  recent  drastic 
editorial,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
the  greatest  of  American  newspapers  says : 

' '  Criminals  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as 
unfortunate  individuals  to  be  pitied  rather  than 
punished,  who  have  sinned  by  force  of  heredity  or 
too  strong  temptation,  and  hardly  by  their  own  fault 
at  all;  but  as  wicked  creatures  who  have  deliberately 
assailed  law  and  order,  whose  punishment  should 
be  made  dreaded  and  terrible;  men  who  are,  for 
the  most  part,  thoroughly  desperate  and  hardened, 
incapable  of  reformation,  who  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  society  has  mercifully  spared  to  them  their 
wretched  and  abandoned  lives." 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  there  is  a 
nauseous  surfeit  of  maudlin  sentimentality 
lavished  upon  many  an  undeserving  repro- 
bate justly  condemned  for  the  most  heinous 
crimes;  and  the  display  of  such  ill-considered 
sympathy  as  often  obtrudes  itself  upon  the 
convicted  murderer  can  not  but  have  a  bane- 
ful effect  upon  the  popular  mind  and  heart. 
Society  owes  a  debt  to  itself  as  well  as  to  the 
law-breaker ;  and  it  may  well  look  after  the 
liquidation  of  that  debt  more  expeditiously 
and  effectively  ;than  it  seems  at  present 
inclined  to  do. 

A  suggestion  we  made  lately  as  to  the 
best  means  of  supplying  Catholic  literature 
to  hospitals,  asylums,  etc.,  is  already  in  prac- 
tical operation  in  New  York.  The  members 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  their  zeal  to  distribute 


Catholic  papers  and  books,  have  made 
arrangements  to  collect  anything  of  the  kind 
that  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  send  to 
the  ofl&ce  of  the  Society  at  2  Lafayette  Place. 
Any  of  our  readers  in  New  York  wishing  to 
share  in  this  good  work  have  only  to  address 
a  note  to  the  office,  stating  when  and  where 
agents  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  may  call 
for  what  has  been  set  aside  for  the  hospitals 
and  prisons.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  good  reading,  and  we  like  to  believe 
that  many  of  our  friends  in  New  York  will 
do  their  part  to  supply  it. 


Chicagoans  do  not  seem  to  have  profited 
to  any  appreciable  extent  as  yet  by  the 
Parliament  of  Religions.  The  Chicago  Herald 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  * '  only  one- 
half  of  I  per  cent,  of  Chicago's  population 
attend  church."  This  is  a  startling  announce- 
ment; but  even  more  surprising  are  the 
replies  of  readers  of  the  Herald  to  its  query,. 
Why  don't  you  go  to  church? 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them. .  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Mr.  Stephen  Brown,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  whose 
happy  death  took  place  on  the  ist  inst. 

Mr.  John  O'Brien,  whose  good  life  closed  peace- 
fully in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  4th  ult. 

Mrs,  Helena  Zimmerman,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  nth  ult.,  fortified  by  the 
last  Sacraments. 

Mrs.  Esther  J.  Hudson,  who  passed  away  on  the 
29th  ult.,  at  Covington,  Ky. 

Miss  Catherine  Doyle,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
who  died  a  good  death  on  the  27th  ult. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Verdon,  who  piously  breathed  her 
last  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  Nesquehoning,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Flynn,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  was 
called  to  the  reward  of  her  exemplary  Christian  life 
on  the  i8th  ult. 

Samuel  Jarboe,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. ;  Francis 
Ryan,  Lake  View,  111. ;  Mrs.  P.  Doyle,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Shea,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Kelly 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Sullivan,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Mr. 
James  Dowling,  Abbeyleix,  Ireland ;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Brown,  Ballyhaunis,  Ireland;  and  Miss  Katherine 
O'Brien,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


UNDER    THE    MANTI,E    OF    OUR    BLESSED    MOTHER. 


A  Mirror. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING, 


Mirror  of  Justice,  pray  for  us. — Litany  of  Loreto. 

rn  HERE  is  no  path  by  night  or  day 
1    That  leads  from  conscience  far  away; 
For  when  we  wake  or  when  we  sleep, 
Its  faithful  watch  it  still  must  keep. 

It  is  GUI'  law,  our  witness  too. 
Accuser,  judge  of  all  we  do ; 
I<et  it  be,  then,  our  true  delight 
To  keep  that  mirror  pure  and  bright. 


St.  Francis   Xavier  and   His  Young 
Friends. 

BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWLEY. 


I. 

CHARACTERISTIC  of  many 
great  saints  is  the  special  love 
and  gentleness  they  showed 
toward  children  and  young 
people;  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
note  how  closely  in  this  respect, 
as  in  all  others,  they  followed  the  example 
of  Our  Lord.  At  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  we  remember 
that  this  was  particularly  the  case  with 
the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  How  many 
sweet  stories  are  told  of  him  in  connection 


with  the  little  ones  who  thronged  about 
him  in  joyous  eagerness,  and  listened  to  his 
words  with  rapt  attention!  His  "bright 
aflfectionateness,"  and  the  simple  charm 
of.  his  manner,  exerted  over  them  a  holy 
fascination,  while  his  goodness  and  kind- 
ness won  their  hearts. 

St.  Francis  belonged  to  a  rich  and  noble 
Spanish  family ;  yet  when  he  began 
his  missionary  work  at  Goa,  *' although 
a  man  of  grave  years  and  authority,'*  he 
used  to  go  up  and  down  the  streets  ring- 
ing a  bell  to  call  the  children.  And  when 
a  crowd  of  them  had  gathered  around 
him,  he  would  lead  them  to  the  church, 
where  he  would  teach  them  hymns  set 
to  pretty,  *  *  catchy ' '  music.  The  words  of 
these  hymns  explained  the  Christian 
doctrine;  and  thus  while  they  were  inter- 
ested to  learn  the  melodies,  they  were  also 
taught  the  truths  of  religion. 

During  his  labors  in  the  Moluccas,  in 
Amboyna,  and  among  the  pearl  fishers 
of  Cape  Comorin,  he  pursued  the  same 
attractive  method.  Thus  his  catechism 
was  taught  all  over  India.  In  every  town, 
village  or  country  place  where  Francis  had 
been — in  the  houses,  streets,  or  fields, — 
these  hymns  were  heard,  just  as  now  when 
abroad  we  frequently  catch  the  refrain  of 
a  popular  song  of  the  day.  Even  the  little 
children  who  had  just  learned  to  talk 
strove  to  learn  as  many  verses  as  possible 
*'by  heart."  The  laborers  sang  ''the 
prayers  of  the  doctrine"  as  they  loaded 
or  unloaded  the  ships  at  the  wharves ;  the 
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boys  and  girls  carolled  them  as  they  went 
to  and  from  school ;  and  in  the  streets  in 
the  evening,  upon  the  lips  of  the  slaves 
and  the  young  people  who  passed  were 
*'no  other  songs  than  his." 

Wherever  he  went,  the  children  followed 
him.  In  fact,  we  are  told,  they  hardly 
allowed  him  time,  after  his  daily  rounds 
and  course  of  teaching,  to  say  his  Office, 
or  take  his  scanty  meal  of  roasted  rice  and 
water.  When  he  landed  at  Malacca,  the 
little  ones  in  particular  crowded  around 
him,  or  were  brought  to  him  by  their 
mothers ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  as  he 
took  them  in  his  arms,  or  placed  his  hand 
on  their  heads  to  bless  them,  he  called 
them  all  by  their  right  names. 

And  after  a  while,  when  St.  Francis 
Xavier  looked  about  for  more  helpers  in 
his  great  work,  whom  did  he  choose?  He 
turned  to  the  children,  who  had  learned 
of  him  with  such  loving  ardor,  and 
made  them  real  little  missionaries  and 
apostles  also. 

His  time  was  all  given  to  preaching  and 
instructing,  administering  the  Sacraments 
and .  visiting  the  sick.  But  the  natives 
flocked  to  him  in  such  multitudes,  to 
beseech  him  to  come  to  see  their  sick 
relatives,  that  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters: 

''I  thought  it  wrong  not  to  do  what  I 
could  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  But  the 
thing  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  myself  to  satisfy  all, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  their 
quarrelling  among  themselves, — everyone 
striving  to  be  the  first  to  get  me  to  his 
house;  so  I  hit  on  a  way  of  serving  all  at 
once.  I  sent  round  children  whom  I  could 
trust  in  my  place.  They  went  to  the 
sick  persons,  assembled  their  families  and 
neighbors,  recited  the  creed  with  them, 
and  encouraged  the  sufferers  to  a  certain 
and  well  -  founded  confidence  of  their 
restoration.  Then,  after  this,  they  recited 
the  prayers  of  the  Church.  To  make  my 
tale  short,  God  was  moved  by  the  faith 
and  piety  of  these  children,  and  restored 


to  a  great  number  of  sick  persons  health 
of  body  and  soul." 

Dear  Saint,  whose  humility  was  even 
greater  than  the  wonders  he  was  contin- 
ually permitted  to  work  for  the  glory  of 
God!  These  children  indeed  wrought 
miracles  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and 
dying;  but  he  does  not  add  that  they 
always  carried  with  them  something 
belonging  to  himself — his  rosary,  crucifix, 
or  the  like ;  and  when  they  had  repeated 
the  prayers,  and  asked  the  sick  person  if 
he  was  ready  to  receive  the  Christian 
faith,  they  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross 
over  him  with  this  object  which  Francis 
had  worn  or  used,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  cure  was  eff*ected. 

In  the  processes  of  the  canonization  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  it  is  stated  that  one  of 
the  children  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
send  about  in  his  name  even  raised  two 
dead  persons  to  life.  It  often  became  the 
mission  of  these  children  to  teach  their 
own  parents  the  truths  they  had  learned 
at  school.  They  were  always  particu- 
larly happy  when  called  upon  to  assist 
in  demolishing  the  idols  of  the  heathens. 

As  St.  Francis  passed  on  from  village 
to  village,  he  always  left  behind  him  a 
native  teacher  to  continue  his  instructions 
to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  chil- 
dren who  were  not  yet  well  versed  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  to  baptize  infants  in 
case  of  danger  of  death,  and  so  forth. 
The  Portuguese  Government  contrib- 
uted fonrthovisaind /anams*  annually  for 
the  support  of  these  catechists, — a  sum 
which,  the  old  records  explain,  was  for- 
merly paid  from  the  revenues  of  India  to 
Queen  Catherine  of  Portugal  "to  buy  her 
shoes  and  slippers."  We  find  St.  Francis 
writing  to  her,  with  gentle  pleasantry, 
that  she  could  have  no  better  shoes  with 
which  to  climb  to  heaven  than  the  prayers 
of  the  children  to  whom  her  charity  had 
opened  the  way  thither. 


*  A  Portuguese  silver  coin. 
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The  personal  affection  and  thoughtful 
care  of  the  Saint  for  his  young  disciples 
are  shown  by  the  frequent  allusions  in  his 
letters  to  a  boy  named  Matthew,  whom 
he  had  left  at  Punical  with  his  assistant, 
Francis  Mancias,  as  an  interpreter  and 
aid,  and  to  whom  he  sent  many  playful 
and  kindly  messages. 

In  one  letter  he  says :  ' '  Tell  Matthew 
to  be  a  good  child,  and  he  will  find  me  a 
good  father.  I  am  always  on  the  lookout 
for  occasions  of  helping  him  on.  Tell 
him  also  that  I  order  him  on  Sundays, 
when  he  repeats  in  church  the  answers  to 
the  catechism  which  you  have  taught 
him  at  home,  to  speak  so  loud  that  not 
only  all  the  congregation  may  hear  him, 
but  that  his  voice  may  reach  us  here  at 
Munahpaud." 

At  another  time  he  charges  Mancias : 
**Do  not  forget  to  give  Matthew  all  he 
wants  for  clothing ;  and  do  all  you  can, 
by  showing  him  all  the  kindness  of  an 
indulgent  father,  to  attach  him  to  yourself. 
When  he  was  with  me  I  took  all  possible 
pains  to  keep  his  affection,  by  showing 
him  almost  the  tenderness  of  a  mother; 
and  I  should  very  much  wish  that  you 
would  do  the  same.** 

Again  he  writes:  "Tell  Matthew  it  is 
my  decided  will  that  he  should  do  what 
you  tell  him,  and  diligently  obey  you 
in  all  things.  I  wish  him  to  understand 
clearly  that  I  have  often  promised  him 
to  be  as  a  father  and  mother  to  him.  It 
will  depend  entirely  on  your  giving  him 
a  good  character.  But  unless  you  can 
witness  to  me  that  you  have  found  him 
perfectly  good  and  obedient,  I  shall  not 
think  I  have  any  reason  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  him,  or  make  his  interests 
of  so  much  importance.  I  wish  you,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  give  him  liberally  whatever 
clothing  he  may  require.** 

And  all  this  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  lad — an  anxiety  which  took  thought 
even  of  the  details  of  his  wardrobe, — 
when  the  Saint  himself  was  engaged  daily, 


from  long  before  sunrise  until  far  into 
the  night,  in  the  most  arduous  missionary 
work,  and  his  own  clothing  was  shabby 
from  long  wear. 

In  another  place  he  says  :  ''Take  pains 
to  tell  Manuel  da  Cruz,  and  Matthew  also, 
that  I  send  them  much  love  and  all  kinds 
of  good  wishes.*'  And:  "Tell  Matthew 
he  must  not  think  he  is  working  in  vain. 
I  am  getting  ready  for  him  a  great  many 
more  good  things  than  he  expects  or 
wishes  for.** 

That  Matthew  was  overjoyed  when  St. 
Francis  returned  to  Punical,  and  discon- 
solate when  he  went  away  again,  is  evident 
from  this  message,  which  shows,  too,  how 
tender  was  the  heart  of  the  Saint: 

"Tell  me  as  soon  as  you  can,**  he  urges 
Mancias,  "whether  Manuel  da  Cruz  and 
Matthew  have  got  the  better  of  the  state 
of  grief  in  which  they  were  when  I  last 
saw  them.** 

Manuel  da  Cruz  was  a  man  of  business, 
and  attended  to  financial  matters  for  St. 
Francis.  Mancias  is  directed  to:  "Tell 
Matthew  I  am  writing  to  Manuel  da  Cruz 
to  pay  him  the  twelve  Janams  which  he 
asked  me  for  his  father,  and  for  that  sister 
of  his  who  is  so  poor.** 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


ThK  Dutch  are  fond  of  proverbs,  and 
they  have  many  of  them.  Proverbs  are 
the  wisdom  of  many,  and  the  wit  of  one ; 
they  express  not  only  individual  character, 
but  national  conviction.  So  when  we  find 
a  Dutch  proverb  to  the  effect  that  "labor, 
though  a  common  vessel,  has  a  golden 
bottom,**  we  at  once  recognize  its  general 
truth  as  well  as  its  expression  of  the 
national  character.  For  in  the  mouth  of 
what  nation  could  it  have  been  so  appro- 
priate as  that  of  the  people  who,  by  hard 
and  incessant  labor,  have  won  a  country 
from  the  sea,  and  built  dykes  to  keep  it, 
sustaining  it  by  a  perpetual  battle  against 
the  elements? 
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Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


BY    MAURICE   FRANCIS    EGAN. 


XIX. jack's  Confession. 

Bob  had  explained  to  Miley  tliat  he 
could  spend  only  ten  cents  '*out  of  the 
fifty-cent  piece." 

*'A11  right,"  Miley  had  said;  V'l  can 
get  more  for  it  than  you  can.  The  grocerM 
think  you  were  a  swell,  and  charge  you 
high.    I  know  'em!" 

Bob  stood  within  the  door,  waiting  for 
this  new  acquaintance  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

Miley  trudged  through  the  snow,  turned 
the  corner,  walked  another  block,  and 
found  himself  in  front  of  a  frame  house 
of  a  dingy  yellow.  A  cellar  door  of  dark 
green  sloped  from  the  front.  Although  it 
was  coated  with  a  thin  covering  of  snow, 
Miley  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to' 
take  a  slide,  which  he  did.  He  had  not 
seen  in  New  York  such  a  wide  and  steep 
cellar  door,  so  he  tried  the  slide  again, 
with  much  enjoyment.  A  dingy  green 
coal-box  stretched  from  the  cellar  door  to 
the  door  of  the  shop.  On  fine  days  this 
door  was  almost  hidden  by  bundles  of 
brooms,  stacks  of  boxes ;  and  there  was 
generally  a  box  of  cranberries  or  beans 
on  either  side  of  it. 

The  owner  of  the  shop — a  thin  man 
with  long  whiskers,  and  a  cast  in  his  eye, 
which  had  much  to  do  with  preventing 
small  boys  from  dipping  their  hands  into 
the  bags  of  dried  peas  or  coffee — was 
trying  a  pair  of  brass  scales.  He  leaned 
over  the  counter  to  do  this.  Miley  dipped 
his  hand  into  the  dried  peas;  but  he 
pulled  it  out  suddenly,  as  the  man  raised 
his  head ;  for  this  talented  grocer  seemed 
to  possess  the  art  of  looking  both  ways 
at  once, — an  excellent  quality  in  his 
business. 

'*What  you  want?"  he  asked. 


"How  do  you  sell  your  sausages?" 
began  Miley. 

The  grocer  knew  every  boy  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  this  was  a  new  one. 
He  was  certain  he  had  never  seen  him 
before.  Miley  guessed  what  was  going  on 
in  his  mind. 

**He  thinks  I'm  one  of  a  big  family, 
I  suppose." 

*  *  Irately  moved  here  ? ' '  asked  the  grocer, 
pleasantly. 

"Yes;  how  do  you  sell  the  sausages?'* 
"Twelve    cents    a    pound,"  said   the 
grocer.   *  *  Where  do  you  live  ? ' ' 

"Twelve  cents!"  exclaimed  Miley,  in 
a  broken-hearted  tone.  * '  Dear  me !  That' s 
downright  robbery.  Mamma  only  paid 
eight  in  New  York.  Guess  I'll  have  to 
go  somewhere  else." 

' '  Has  your  mother  got  a  book  anywhere 
else? — I  mean  does  she  deal  at  any  other 
shop  about  here?  There  are  places  that 
make  more  display,  but  I  believe  in  quick 
sales  and  small  profits." 

"I  guess  you  won't  sell  me  anything ; 
we  ain't  made  of  gold." 

The  grocer  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the 
strange  boy.  People  did  not  often  move 
into  that  neighborhood,  and  when  they 
came  they  stayed. 

"lyook  here,"  he  said,  seizing  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  and  hastily  wrapping  up 
eight  sausages,  which  he  counted  ostenta- 
tiously, "you  just  give  these  sausages  to 
your  ma,  with  my  compliments;  and  be 
sure  to  tell  her  there's  more  where  they 
came  from." 

Miley  grinned,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a 
box  of  oranges  which  tilted  next  to  a  box 
of  very  flat  prunes  on  the  counter. 

"Take  home  an  orange  to  your  little 
sister,  and  there's  one  for  yourself." 

"Thank  you!"  answered  Miley.  "I 
haven't  any  little  sister,  but  I'll  put  it 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  I  want 
ten  cents'  worth  of  coal." 

"How  far  do  you  have  to  go?"  the 
grocer  went  on. 
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"As  far  as  where  Mrs.McCrossin  lives.'* 

** She's  one  of  my  customers,"  said  the 
grocer.  **She  doesn't  buy  much,  but  she's 
good  pay.  Here,  take  another  orange  for 
that  boy  of  hers." 

"No,  thank  you!"  said  Miley,  coloring 
a  little;  "I'll  give  him  one  of  these. 
Three's  too  many.  The  poor  boy  is  a 
cripple,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes.  Don't  you  forget  to  tell  the 
people  in  that  house  that  I'll  have  smear- 
case  on  Friday.  And  if  you  see  any  other 
little  boys  going  of  errands,  you  just  tell 
them  that  it  will  pay  them  to  come  this 
way.  I  ain't  saying  anything  against  Mr. 
Green  on  the  other  corner,  mind  ;  but  he 
ain't  giving  sausages  away.  Here,  Jake!" 
the  grocer  called,  and  a  boy  came  out  from 
behind  a  screen  of  pickle  bottles. ."  You 
go  with  this  young  gentleman  and  carry 
the  coal ;  and  see  his  ma,  and  tell  her  that 
she'll  find  everything  she  wants  here." 

Jake  filled  a  bucket,  and  the  grocer  said : 

* '  Good  measure,  Jake ;  nice  coal  for  the 
young  gentleman." 

Miley  paid  for  the  coal,  and  bought  five 
cents'  worth  of  mixed  cakes. 

Jake  went  slowly  with  him  toward  Mrs. 
McCrossin's  house,  carrying  the  bucket. 
Miley  clasped  to  his  bosom  the  sausages, 
the  cakes,  and  the  two  oranges.  He 
reflected  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  Jake 
know  he  had  no  mother  in  the  city. 

The  grocer's  boy  lagged  behind,  to 
take  an  order  from  a  woman  who  suddenly 
popped  out  of  an  alley  way.  Miley  waited 
on  the  corner.  While  he  stood  there,  Mrs. 
Chumleigh's  Susan,  on  her  way  from 
market,  wrapped  in  a  mackintosh,  passed 
him.  She  was  always  suspicious  of  boys, 
especially    when    they    stood  on  corners. 

"You'd  better  go  home,"  she  said, 
severely,  "and  tell  your  mother  to  sew 
that  jacket.  If  you  were  my  child,  I'd  be 
ashamed  of  you." 

Miley  was  not  beautiful,  and  he  knew 
it;  and  in  the  little  difficulty  of  the  morn- 
ing his  jacket  had  parted  at  the  seams. 


"I'm  .glad  you  are  not  my  ma,"  he 
responded,  with  a  grin. 

"You're  that  impident  and  you're  that 
ugly!"  said  Susan,  as  she  passed  on.  Her 
temper  was  bad,  for  she  had  not  found 
a  good  piece  of  mutton  in  the  market. 

"I'm  very  glad  you  are  not  my  ma," 
retorted  Miley. 

The  grocer's  boy,  rather  bewildered  by 
the  woman's  order,  came  up  and  heard 
the  last  word.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
do  his  duty,  so  he  said : 

"You  mind  the  coal,  while  I  run  and 
speak  to  your  ma." 

Miley  grinned.  He  picked  up  the  bucket 
and  stumbled  into  the  doorway,  where 
Bob  was  waiting. 

"Let's  get  upstairs,"  he  said,  "before 
the  grocer's  boy  finds  out  I  haven't  any 
mamma  in  this  slow,  old  town." 

The  grocer's  boy  ought  to  have  known 
Susan,  but  he  was  new.  He  caught  up 
with  her. 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  your  little 
boy  was  in  our  store  this  morning, — and 
a  sweet  little  boy  he  is,  too,  ma'am;  so 
nice-mannered,  so  like  you';  and  we  are 
most  anxious  for  your  trade,  ma'am.  Your 
little  boy — there  he  is  on  the  corner, 
ma'am;   and  a  nice  little  fellow — " 

"What?"  said  the  cook,  in  that  voice 
which  always  made  Jack's  heart  "go 
down  into  his  shoes."  She  began  to 
understand  that  "the  imp"  she  had  just 
met  on  the  corner  was  supposed  to  be 
her  property.  She  raised  her  hand  and 
brought  it  down  heavily  on  the  polite  boy, 
with  some  words  that  made  his  head  turn 
around, — at  least,  he  said  so.  Miley  had 
disappeared  from  the  corner;  And  as  the 
boy  looked  for  him,  he  said  to  himself  : 

"The  less  we  have  to  do  with  that 
family,  the  better." 

Miley' s  roughness  left  him  at  the  sight 
of  Guy's  pale,  wistful  face.  He  took  off" 
his  jacket,  and  locked  the  door. 

"We'll  just  enjoy  ourselves,  and  let  'em 
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knock,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  anybody 
will  come,  anyway." 

Bob  at  first  wished  from  his  heart  that 
he  had  not  taken  up  with  Miley ;  he  had 
not  considered  that  Miley  might  want  to 
be  one  of  the  party.  In  a  short  time 
Miley' s  cheerfulness  had  made  Bob  forget 
his  trouble,  and  it  drew  a  gleeful  laugh 
from  Guy. 

Miley  knew  much  more  about  house- 
hold work  than  Bob.  He  first  returned  the 
forty  cents,  then  he  made  a  good  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  toasted  the  sausages  with 
the  help  of  a  fork.  With  the  oranges — a 
half  for  each  of  the  well  boys,  and  a 
whole  one  for  the  sick  boy, — the  cakes, 
and  some  bread  and  milk,  Miley  said  that 
it  was  a  "  scrumptuous "  dinner  for  any 
one.  During  the  preparations  he  told  all 
about  himself. 

*'You  see,"  he  said,  "my  father  over- 
worked himself  and  died  ;  and  my  mother 
just  put  the  dandiest  monument  on  him 
you  ever  saw.  And  now  she's  a  widow ; 
and  we've  got  lots  of  rich  relatives,  but 
mamma  wants  to  work  for  herself.  She^s 
making  money,  and  I'm  going  to  help  in 
the  store  when  I  get  bigger.  I  was  playing 
around  and  having  fun — did  you  ever  go 
out  on  the  roof  at  night? — and  Mr.  Des- 
mond came  to  see  mamma.  He  said  the 
neighborhood  wasn't  good  enough  for  me — 
have  you  got  carts  in  the  streets  at  night? 
You  can  sit  on  them  and  sing. — And  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  came  and  cried  over 
me,  and  wanted  to  take  me.  But  mamma 
just  spoke  up,  and  said  she  wasn't  going  to 
have  me  spoiled  the  way  my  angel  father 
was  spoiled  ;  she'd  rather  let  me  grow  up 
an  Eye-talian^  Then  I  played  hookey  and 
chased  Chinese,  so  Father  Morris  spoke 
to  mamma;  and  here  I  am.  But  truly 
this  is  the  first  fun  I've  had  since  I've 
been  here." 

The  repast  was  served  on  the  little 
stand,  each  boy  eating  a  hot  sausage  from 
a  fork.  Miley  did  all  the  talking.  He  had 
much  to  say  about  the  sights  of  New  York, 


and  Guy  listened  with  glistening  eyes. 
Afterward  Miley  arranged  his  cushions 
with  a  deftness  that  astonished  Bob  and 
excited  his  envy. 

"I  learned  how  to  do  it  from  mamma 
when  papa  was 'sick, "  he  said. 

He  used  his  hands  well.  Mrs.  McCrossin 
could  not  have  ** tidied"  the  room  more 
quickly  than  he  did  it. 

Guy's  cheeks  glowed.  How  delightful 
it  was  to  have  real  boys  to  play  with  !  He 
sat  up;  and  the  teetotum — the  precious 
teetotum  he  had  held  so  tightly  in  his 
little  hand  for  many  a  day  —  twirled  and 
twisted,  and  grains  of  rice  and  coffee  were 
won  and  lost  until  it  began  to  grow  dark. 

Bob,  with  a  sigh,  remembered  that  he 
must  go  home.  The  awful  moment  was 
at  hand.  Miley  put  on  his  jacket.  And 
when  the  boys  said  good-bye,  they  left 
Guy  in  the  highest  spirits. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  eventful  day, 
Jack  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the  truth 
to  Susan  and  the  cook.  He  chose  that 
quiet  time  when  luncheon  was  past  and 
the  preparations  for  dinner  hardly  begun. 
Susan  was  standing  near  the  kitchen 
dresser,  the  cook  seated  in  a  big  chair 
near  the  window. 

"I  was  never  so  insulted  in  my  life," 
Susan  was  saying.  '*I  saw  it  all.  It  was 
just  a  trick  of  that  Bently  boy.  He  saw 
the  creature  run  down  the  street,  and 
met  him.  He  put  the  grocer's  boy  up 
to  pretend  that  the  leprechaun — the  imp 
I  saw  on  the  corner — belonged  to  me. 
'Your  little  boy,'"  said  Susan,  mimick- 
ing Jake's  polite  accent.  ''I'd  little-boy 
Bob  Bently,  if  I  had  caught  him.  And 
you  should  have  seen  the  creature,  with 
freckles  on  him  as  big  as  young  potatoes, — 
for  all  the  world  like  the  little  people 
that  go  about  at  nights  in  the  old  country. 
He  was  just  like  a  changling. — Brown's 
boy  kem  up  to  me.  'I'm  after  speaking 
to  your  little  boy,  who  is  so  much  like 
you,'  says  he. — 'What  little  boy?'  says 
.  I,  my  blood  boiling — what  do  you  want, 
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Master  Jack?'*  asked  Susan,  coldly,  as 
Jack  appeared  upon  the  scene.  ''The 
kitchen  is  no  place  for  you.  I've  been 
just  giving  another  dose  of  oil  to  your 
poor  cousin  upstairs.  It's  delirious  he  is. 
You'd  better  stay  with  him,  instead 
of  gallivanting  with  that  villain  of  a 
Bob   Bently." 

Jack  was  very  pale.  He  knew  that 
Susan  and  the  cook  would  never  forgive 
him ;  but  he  must  tell  the  truth.  Hence- 
forth his  life  was  to  be  made  up  of  dark 
looks  and  the  smallest  pieces  of  pie,  but 
he  should  have  to  bear  it  Susan  and  the 
cook  made  up  a  great  part  of  his  little 
world,  and  now  they  would  dislike  him. 
He  had  been  such  a  favorite,  too.  In  other 
days,  Susan  would  have  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  a  piece  of  cake.  Coming  events 
were  casting  their  shadows. 

"You  mustn't  be  down  on  Bob  Bently," 
he  said,  speaking  nervously,  and  looking 
straight  out  the  window;  *'I've  been  a 
bad  boy;  I  was  afraid  to  tell  it.  I  killed  the 
little  boy's  canary  and  broke  the  primrose 
with  my  sling-shot ;  it  was  on  the  day — 
I'm  sorry,  but  I  did  it." 

The  ceiling  did  not  fall.  The  kettle 
went  on  singing,  the  brown  wall-paper 
did  not  tremble  behind  the  picture  of 
Holy  Cross  Abbey,  at  this  revelation.  The 
snow  fell  calmly  outside ;  something  in  a 
pot  boiled  over  on  the  range,  and  the  cook 
righted  it.  It  seemed  strange  to  Jack  that 
such  a  little  thing  a3  that  should  happen 
at  such  a  time. 

The  cook  resumed  her  chair ;  she  and 
Susan  exchanged  glances. 

"The  power  of  the  wicked,"  said  the 
cook,  solemnly,  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  quoting  Scripture,  "shall  be 
paralyzed,  and  them  that  do  evil  shall 
meet  destruction  therein.  What  is  a  lie?" 
she  asked,  severely.  "Tell  me  what  is 
a  lie?" 

"A  lie!"  exclaimed  Jack,  taken  by 
surprise, "a  proper — no,  a  common  noun, 
of  course." 


The  cook  raised  her  hands  in  horror. 

"Impidence!"  she  said.  "Susan,  the 
Bently  boy  has  made  Jack  Chumleigh  lie 
in  this  way,  and  give  you  impidence.  It 
ought  to  bring  tears  to  a  body's  eyes  to 
see  a  good  boy  led  to  ruin.  Where  it  will 
end,  nobody  knows.  You  are  willing  to 
make  yourself  out  a  villain  to  save  that 
boy.  It's  no  worse  than  I  expected." 

Susan  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
Jack  felt  that  a  good  whipping  would 
have  been  a  hundred  times  pleasanter 
than  this  awful  silence. 

He  stole  out  of  the  kitchen ;  he  sat 
down  in  the  dark  passage-way,  on  a  step 
of  the  back  staircase,  and  began  to  cry 
softly.  He  had  done  right  at  last,  and  it 
was  no  good ! 

"After  all,"  he  said,  when  the  tears  had 
ceased  to  flow  and  the  lump  in  his  throat 
had  grown  smaller,  "I'm  glad  Susan  did 
not  ask  her  banshee  to  curse  me." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Familiar  Character. 


Old-fashioned  writers  were  very  fond 
of  taking  the  public  into  their  confidence. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  noted  for  this ;  and, 
in  later  times,  Thackeray.  Once  there 
was  a  Walter- Scott  party  in  London,  at 
which  the  guests  were  requested  to  wear 
costumes  and  represent  some  character 
in"Ivanhoe"  or  "The  Monastery,"  or 
some  one  of  the  long  list  of  books  which 
Sir  Walter  gave  to  the  world.  Charles 
Dickens  was  there,  but  in  the  simple 
evening  dress  of  a  gentleman, 

"Whom  do  you  represent?"  asked  a 
friend,  jestingly. 

"Why,"  replied  Dickens,  "  the  most 
familial  character  in  Scott's  works." 

"But  whom?"  again  queried  the 
mystified   guest. 

"Why,  the  'gentle  reader,'  of  course," 
answered    Dickens,  and  passed  on. 
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Our  Lady  of  Light. 


■^  AIR  chosen  Daughter  of  the  Mighty  One, 
^^   Thou  didst  eternal  ages  hidden  lie 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  God  Most  High, 
And  yet  thy  mission  was  e'en  then  begun. 
And  when  the  advent  years  their  course  had 
run, 
The  Holy  Spirit  unto  thee  drew  nigh. 
And  whelmed   thy    soul   with   rays   that 
sanctify. 
Which  merged  in   thy  pure  heart,  whence 
rose  life's  Sun. 

O  Spouse  of  Him,  the  Spirit  of  all  light. 

Not  e'en  in  thy  conception  was  thy  soul 
In  shadow  of  dark  sin ;    the  radiance  bright 
Of  God's  sweet  presence  ever  held  control 
Of  thy  fair  life!    Illume  earth's  darksome 
night, 
And  light  the  way  when  death's  shades 
o'er  us  roll. 


The  Solemnity  of  Corpus  Christi. 

HE  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is,  in  one  sense,  as  old  as 
the  Church.  The  festivals  of 
the  first  Christians  were,  in  fact, 
nothing  else  than  solemnities  in  honor  of 
the  Eucharist,  since  they  consisted  merely 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  Just  as 
all  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  use 
the  expression  of  Father  Thomassin,  are 


embodied  in  the  Eucharist,  which  is  their 
continuation,  so  are  all  mysteries  and 
all  feasts  celebrated  by  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,  which  is  their  vivifying  principle. 

The  Mozarabic  rite,  formerly  used  in 
Spain,  directed  that  the  consecrated  Host 
should  be  divided  into  nine  parts,  which 
were  called:  the  Incarnation,  the  Birth, 
the  Circumcision,  the  Apparition  or  Trans- 
figuration, the  Passion,  the  Death,  the 
Resurrection,  the  Glory,  and  the  Reign. 
The  celebrant  of  the  Mass  consumed  seven 
of  these  fragments,  and  then  placed  the 
other  two  in  the  chalice  with  the  Precious 
Blood.  It  was  one  manner  of  symbolizing 
this  truth,  that  all  mysteries  are  comprised 
and  are  honored  in  the  perennial  mystery 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 

As  all  our  worship  gravitates  toward 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  to  its  true  centre, 
the  Church  has  never  failed  to  solemnize 
the  anniversary  of  its  institution.  Even  in 
the  full  tide  of  Passion- time,  in  Holy  Week 
itself,  she  dofis  her  robes  of  mourning,  and, 
passing  from  grief  to  gladness,  intones  on 
Holy  Thursday  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis^  to 
commemorate  with  befitting  joy  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  Sacrament,  which 
is  the  source  of  our  consolation  and  our 
hope.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Holy  Thursday  was  the  only 
festival  dedicated  in  a  specific  manner  to 
the  Blessed  Eucharist.  The  institution 
of  our  present  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
dates  no  further  back  than  1264,  and  was 
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primarily  due  to  a  revelation  made  to  the 
saintly  prioress  of  a  convent  near  Liege. 

All  her  life  Sister  Julienne  had  been 
distinguished  for  her  extraordinary  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  From 
her  sixteenth  year  onward,  as  often  as  she 
became  absorbed  in  prayer  she  appeared 
to  see  the  moon,  quite  full  and  round, 
with  the  exception  of  one  gap  on  its 
circumference.  It  was  finally  revealed  to 
her  that  the  moon  was  the  image  of  the 
Church,  and  that  the  gap  indicated  the 
lack  of  one  feast  with  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enrich  the  liturgical  cycle  in  order 
to  honor  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  Jacques 
Pantaleon,  then  archdeacon  of  Liege,  and 
afterward  Pope  under  the  title  of  Urban 
IV.;  Hugh  de  Saint- Cher,  provincial  of 
the  Dominicans  ;  Guy  de  Laon,  Bishop  of 
Cambrai ;  the  chancellor  of  the  Parisian 
church;  and  three  professors  of  theology 
then  teaching  in  Liege,  were  informed  of 
these  revelations.  All  agreed  that  it  would 
be  both  proper  and  salutary  to  celebrate 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  the 
feast  was  accordingly  established,  in  1246, 
in  the  diocese  of  Liege.  * 

On  the  elevation  of  Urban  IV.  to  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter,  efiforts  were  made  to 
have  the  feast  proclaimed  for  the  Church 
at  large.  The  success  which  crowned  these 
efforts  was,  according  to  Benedict  XIV., 
due  as  much  to  a  striking  miracle  that 
occurred  about  this  time  as  to  the  solicita- 
tions proffered  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  by 
the  clergy  and  the  faithful.  A  priest  who 
had  experienced  some  doubts  as  to  the 
•doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  celebra- 
ting Mass  one  morning,  when,"  just  after 
the  Consecration,  blood  gushed  from  the 
Sacred  Host,  leaving  on  the  corporal  an 
ineffaceable  stain.  The  Pope  took  the 
trouble  personally  to  verify  this  prodigy; 
and  so  deeply  was  he  impressed  in  conse- 
quence, that  he  forthwith  granted  the 
request  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  On  the  8th 
of  September,  1264,  he  published  a  Bull 

*  The  Rev.  A.  Lerosey,  S.  S. 


ordering  the  celebration  throughout  the  • 
Church  of  the  festival  established  eighteen 
years  previously  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  ordinance  of  Urban  IV. 
was  solemnly  confirmed  by  Clement  V. 
in  the  Council  of  Vienna ;  and  Clement's 
successor,  John  XXII.,  decreed  in  addition 
that  Corpus  Christi  should  be  celebrated 
with  an  octave,  and  that  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  be  carried  in  procession. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  his- 
tory of  the  feast,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  the  purpose  of  its  institution,  and 
the  raison  d^Hre  of  the  procession  that 
is  its  distinctive  feature  among  all  the 
festivals  of  the  liturgical  year.  The  obvious 
aim  of  the  Church  in  solemnly  commem- 
orating the  institution  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  to  reanimate  the  faith  of 
her  children  in  the  Real  Presence,  and  to 
offer  some  measure  of  reparation  for  the 
outrages  daily  suffered  by  our  Divine 
Lord  in  the  Adorable  Eucharist.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  blasphemous  attitude 
toward  Him  of  heretics  and  unbelievers, 
to  pass  over  the  churches  destroyed,  the 
altars  overturned  and  tabernacles  dese- 
crated (even  in  our  day  by  the  sect  of 
Luciferians),  the  sacred  vessels  stolen  and 
the  consecrated  Hosts  trampled  underfoot, 
— how  often,  alas!  is  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
profaned  by  unworthy  communicants, 
who,  with  grievous  sins  burdening  their 
consciences,  sacrilegiously  partake  of  the 
Bread  of  Life!  Without  going  to  so 
terrible  an  extreme  as  this,  how  often, 
even  among  practical  Catholics,  is  there  not 
a  lack  of  proper  veneration  and  devotion 
when  in  presence  of  the  Eucharistic 
God !  How  often  are  we  not  voluntarily 
distracted  and  irreverent  before  the  altar, 
inattentive  during  Mass,  cold  and  fervor- 
less  at  Holy  Communion!  For  all  such 
outrages,  insults,  coldness,  and  manifesta- 
tions of  disrespect,  it  is  our  privilege  and  i 
our  duty  to  make  fitting  reparation  on  the 
special  feast-day  of  the  Divine  Prisoner  in 
the   tabernacle.    This   we   may  effect   by 
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approaching  the  Holy  Table  with  all  the 
fervor  of  which  we  are  capable  ;  or  at  least 
by  following  the  Holy  Sacrifice  with  un- 
wonted attention,  faith,  and  practical  piety. 

As  for  the  special  import  of  the  solemn 
outdoor  procession,  in  which  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  in  many  parts  of  countries 
not  distinctively  Catholic,  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  carried,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  closely  allied  with  the  lesson  taught 
in  St.  Matthew  (x,  32):  *'  Whosoever  shall 
confess  Me  before  men,  I  will  also  confess 
him  before  My  Father,  who  is  in  heaven.'* 
Open  profession  to  the  world  of  our  stead- 
fast belief  in,  our  unhesitating  adherence 
to,  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  — 
this  is  the  peculiar  object  attained  by 
the  public  processions  of  Corpus  Christi. 

When,  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  the 
institution  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  on  the 
first  Holy  Thursday,  Christ  took  bread, 
blessed  it,  broke  it  and  gave  it  to  His 
Apostles,  He  did  not  say  to  them,  *'This 
represents  My  body ;  this  is  a  figure,  a 
symbol  or  sign  of  My  body.  When  you  do 
this  in  commemoration  of  Me,  you  will 
receive  spiritual  grace  according  as  you 
have  faith  in  Me."  On  the  contrary.  He 
declared  positively,  simply,  and  absolutely: 
*'This  is  My  body."  Moreover,  when, 
previous  to  the  actual  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  He  spoke  of  it  and  promised  it 
to  His  Apostles  and  disciples,  and  when 
these  latter  commented  openly  on  the 
promise  that  they  were  to  eat  His  flesh 
and  drink  His  blood,  declaring  that  '*this 
is  a  hard  saying,"  He  never  once  said  a 
single  word  that  could  justify  the  belief 
that  His  declaration  should  be  taken  in 
a  metaphorical  or  symbolical  sense.  He 
merely  reiterated:  ** Unless  you  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His 
blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you." 
Acting  on  the  principle  that  God  can  not 
deceive,  that  on  so  tremendously  important 
a  point  their  Divine  Master  would  not 
leave  them  in  doubt,  when  He  could  so 
easily  have  made  His  meaning  clear,  the 


Apostles  accepted  His  words  in  iheir 
plain,  evident  sense  ;  and  believed  that,  by 
a  miracle  of  His  omnipotent  power,  the 
bread  and  wine  were  really  and  substan- 
tially changed  into  His  body  and  blood.  As 
believed  the  Apostles,  so  believe  still  .the 
more  than  two 'hundred  million  members 
of  the  only  apostolic  Church  on  earth. 

There    is    one    conclusion    which,  it 
would  seem,  should  irresistibly  force  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  any  candid   Christian 
inquirer   into   this    doctrine  of   the  Real 
Presence.    Christ    established   a   Church. 
He  Himself  instructed  the  Apostles  wha 
organized     it,    and,   moreover,  sent     the 
Holy    Ghost    to    give    them    additional 
enlightenment.  He  commissioned  them  to 
teach  all  men,  and  promised  that  He  would 
be   with   His    Church  all   days,  even   to- 
the  consummation  of  the  world,  thereby 
evidently  preserving  it  from  error.  He  dis- 
tinctly  averred   that    the    gates   of   hell 
should   not    prevail   against  it.    Now,  if 
Jesus  Christ  be  not  really  and  substantially 
present,  with  His  divinity  and  humanity, 
in    the     consecrated    Host,  this    Church 
of  His   taught    for   centuries    a   lament- 
able and  stupendous  falsehood.   If  Christ 
is   not  really   present   in   the   Eucharist, 
then  all  Christendom  was  for  hundreds  of 
years   grossly  idolatrous.    If  the  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  be  untrue,  then  the 
Holy  Ghost  did  not  enlighten  the  Apostles, 
but  rather  confirmed  them  in  error ;   then 
Christ  was  not  with  His  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  did  prevail  against  it.  Ta 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 
therefore,  is    practically    to    admit    that 
Christianity    was    an    imposture    at    its 
inception,  and    a  failure   throughout   its 
subsequent  history.  The  logical  Christian 
must  accord  to  his  Master  the  virtue  of 
veracity ;    and  to  do  so  is   to  see  in   the 
consecrated  Host  not  a  mere  symb9J 
treated  with  more  or  less  reve^ 
the   Eucharistic  Victim — Chris 
of  the  Living  God,  to  be  loved 
by  every  creature. 
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What  Happened  Once  at  a  Village  in 
Vendee. 


N' 


O  student  of  history  need  be  told  how 
manfully  the  faithful  Vendeans  strug- 
gled for  their  God  and  for  their  King; 
how  bands  of  untrained  peasants,  led  by 
their  chdtelains^  kept  at  bay  during  many 
months  the  formidable  armies  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  how  women  and 
children,  left  to  guard  their  homes,  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  heroic  husbands 
and  fathers  who  had  rushed  into  the  face 
of  death  at  the  call  of  duty. 

The  suflferings  endured  by  their  ances- 
tors have  brought  down  a  flow  of  graces 
and  blessings  upon  the  Vendeans  of 
to-day.  Those  who  live  among  them 
will  readily  acknowledge  that  they  have 
inherited  the  firm  faith  that  strengthened 
their  forefathers  through  times  of  bitter 
trial,  and  the  innate  respect  for  authority 
that  is,  alas !  fast  dying  away  in  France. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  a  quiet,  contented, 
God-fearing  race,  warmly  attached  to  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  passionately  devoted 
to  their  native  villages  and  firesides.  The 
beautiful  churches  that  within  the  last 
few  years  have  been  built  in  almost  every 
village,  are  crowded  even  at  early  Mass 
on  weekdays ;  and  the  voice  of  the  curi 
is  as  much  respected  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  it  was  no  rare  occurrence 
for  the  villagers  to  shelter  their  pastor 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  in 
1793,  terror  and  desolation  reigned 
throughout  Vendue.  The  churches  were 
either  burned  to  the  ground  or  stripped 
of  their  ornaments  and  left  lonely  and 
desolate ;  and  the  farms  were  well-nigh 
deserted,  for  all  the  able-bodied  men  had 
joined  the  royalist  army,  under  Cathe- 
lineau,  *'the  saint  of  Anjou.'^  As  for  the 
priests,  all  who  declined  to  take  the  impious 
oath  demanded  by  the  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment were  in  exile  or  in  concealment. 


In  the  village  of  St.  Firmin  the  cure^ 
I'Abb^  Guyader,  steadily  refused  to  aban- 
don his  flock:  in  spite  of  the  stringent 
laws  issued  against  the  clergy,  he  remained 
at  his  post  The  church  was  closed,  it  is 
true;  but  he  continued  to  say  Mass,  some- 
times in  a  lonely  meadow,  or  again  in  the 
mysterious  depths  of  the  thick  woods  that 
loom  up  throughout  the  province.  At 
night  he  might  be  seen  gliding  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  thick  hedges,  or  creep- 
ing warily  through  the  fields  of  gorse ; 
hastening  from  one  farmstead  to  another, 
to  bless,  counsel,  comfort  the  sick  and 
suffering.  In  order  to  escape  detection 
more  surely,  he  frequently  changed  his 
place  of  residence.  But  from  his  own 
children  the  good  priest  had  naught  to 
fear :  not  one  amongst  them  could  have 
been  brought,  either  for  love  or  money, 
to  betray  his  pastor. 

One  family  alone,  in  the  whole  village 
of  St.  Firmin,  inspired  the  Abb6  with 
feelings  of  grave  distrust :  that  of  Brassac 
the  innkeeper,  who  lived  on  the  village 
place ^  a  stone's  -  throw  from  the  now 
desolate  and  desecrated  church.  Neither 
Brassac  nor  his  wife  belonged  to  the 
country:  they  had  come  from  the  south 
of  France  some  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  and  had  settled  at  St. 
Firmin,  where  they  were  looked  upon  with 
mingled  feelings  of  distrust,  dislike  and 
fear.  Both  professed  republican  opinions. 
They  had  horrified  their  neighbors  by 
expressing  their  delight  at  the  King's 
execution;  and  they  were  accused  by  the 
villagers  in  general  of  having  secretly 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  republican 
authorities  of  St. -George- sur-Loire  several 
priests  and  nobles,  whose  hiding-places 
they  had  somehow  discovered.  The  aspect 
of  Pierre  Brassac,  dark  and  surly-looking, 
and  of  his  wife,  a  woman  with  a  glib 
tongue  and  cruel  eyes,  did  much,  it  must 
be  said,  to  confirm  these  evil  reports. 

The  dark  winter  days  passed  by ;  and 
although  it  happened   several  times  that 
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patrols  from  St.-George-si:r-Ivoire  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  the  curk^  he  had 
always  found  it  easy  to  elude  his  enemies; 
for  the  loyal-hearted  peasants  kept  their 
priest's  secret  bravely,  in  spite  of  bribes 
and  threats. 

About  Christmas  -  time,  *'citoyenne" 
Brassac  began  to  show  unusual  interest 
in  the  curb's  whereabouts.  She  often 
spoke  of  him  with  apparent  friendliness 
to  M^re  Jeanneton,  her  nearest  neighbor, 
a  simple-minded  soul,  who  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  these  conversations  as  a  sign  of 
her  neighbor's  approaching  conversion. 
When  she  communicated  her  impression 
to  the  other  villagers,  however,  they 
shook  their  heads,  and  invariably  bade  the 
old  woman  beware  of  gossiping  with  the 
citoyenne.  **  You  may  be  very  certain  that 
she  intends  no  good,"  they  added;  but 
M^re  Jeanneton  only  coldly  acquiesced, 
being  already  half  won  over  by  the  wily 
Southerner's  natural  eloquence  and  ap- 
parent sincerity. 

The  night  of  the  20th  of  December  was 
dark  and  stormy;  the  wind  moaned  around 
the  lonely  farmsteads,  among  the  leafless 
branches,  and  across  the  barren  landes^  or 
commons,  so  numerous  in  Vendue.  Along 
the  paths  leading  from  St. -George-sur- 
lyoire  to  St.  Firmin,  a  small  party  of  ten 
soldiers  crept  stealthily,  under  the  cover  of 
the  darkness.  When  they  had  reached  a 
field  adjoining  the  inn,  one  of  their  number 
advanced  a  few  steps  and  struck  three 
times  against  the  window.  ** All's  well!" 
said  a  voice  within.  The  door  opened, 
and  Brassac  cautiously  admitted  the  little 
party.  A  large  fire  was  burning  in  the 
hearth ;  wine  and  spirits  stood  ready  on 
the  table. 

** There  is  no  time  to  lose,"  said  the 
sergeant,  a  handsome  young  fellow,  whose 
accent  showed  ,  him  to  be  a  native  of 
Alsace.  ''If  there  is  work  to  be  done,  let 
us  do  it  quickly.  Where  is  the  priest  we 
are  to  take  back  with  us?" 


*' Gently,  gently,  citizen,"  said  Brassac; 
*'he  will  be  here  presently.  Meanwhile 
let  us  sit  down  and  drink  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  glorious  Republic,  and  to  the 
extermination  of  kings,  priests,  nobles — 
aristocrats  of  every  description." 

The  men  assented  willingly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  young  sergeant,  who 
evinced  a  certain  weariness,  as  if  the  job 
before  him  was  not  to  his  liking. 

Meanwhile  Jeanne  Brassac  slipped  on 
her  wooden  shoes,  wrapped  herself  in  a 
long  cloak,  and,  taking  a  lantern  in  her 
hand,  sallied  forth  gayly,  after  exchanging 
a  few  whispered  words  with  her  husband. 
She  went  straight  to  M^re  Jeanneton' s 
cottage,  and  knocked  loudly.  No  answer 
came ;  the  old  woman  lived  alone,  and 
was  notoriously  a  timid  soul.  Citoyenne 
Brassac  knocked  again ;  and,  hearing  a 
slight  sound  within,  she  cried  out:  ''For 
pity's  sake,  help  me !  Have  mercy  on  the 
most  miserable  woman  upon  earth." 

M^re  Jeanneton  recognized  her  neigh- 
bor's voice,  and  opened  the  door. 

"Alas ! "  cried  the  other,  "have  pity  on 
me.  My  husband  is  dying  in  awful  pain. 
His  sufferings  are  fearful ;  he,  the  enemy 
of  priests,  is  crying  out  for  the  curL  He 
must  see  him, and  see  him  directly." 

M^re  Jeanneton' s  first  impulse  was  to 
rejoice  at  her  impious  neighbor's  conver- 
sion; then  an  after-thought  made  her  a 
little  more  cautious. 

"Surely  you  can  wait  till  morning," 
she  said,  suspiciously.  "After  doing  with- 
out the  curt  for  so  many  years,  a  few  hours 
more  or  less  can  not  much  signify." 

Citoyenne  Brassac  wrung  her  hands. 
.  "Oh,  but  you  do  not  understand!"  she 
cried.  "Pierre  is  dying,  dying!  To-morrow 
morning  it  may  be  too  late.  I  dare  not 
go  back  to  him  without  a  priest.  The 
curk  is  at  I^amorosi^re,  is  he  not  ?  I  am 
going  there."  And  she  made  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  a  farm,  inhabited  by 
a  family  well  known  for  their  devotion 
to  God  and  His  priests. 
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* 'And  your  dying  husband  is  left  alone?'* 
asked  Mere  Jeanneton,  still  suspicious. 

"No,  indeed,"  returned  the  other. 
*■ '  Marie  Louise  Pinot  has  offered  to  watch 
by  him.  It  was  she  who  advised  me  to 
go  to  Lamorosi^re. " 

At  these  words  M^re  Jeanneton' s  last 
suspicions  vanished.  If  Marie  lyouise,  a 
good,  pious  woman,  who  often  watched 
by  the  sick,  was  at  the  inn,  and  if  she 
sent  the  citoyenne  on  her  errand,  all 
must  be  well. 

*'The  cur^  is  not  at  I^amorosi^re  now," 
whispered  M^re  Jeanneton,  confidentially  ; 
"but  much  nearer — at  le  Lavoir, where  old 
Jean  Marie  is  dangerously  ill.  You  will  find 
him  there."  But  as  the  citoyenne,  with 
protestations  of  gratitude,  hastened  away, 
M^re  Jeanneton' s  suspicions  returned. 
"I  shall  go  and  help  Marie  I^ouise  to 
nurse  your  husband,"  she  called  out 
through  the  darkness. 

"If  you  like,"  answered  the  other; 
"but  I  advise  you  not  to  go  out  to-night. 
I  can  hardly  keep  my  footing." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  violent  gust 
of  wind  extinguished  M^re  Jeanneton's 
candle,  and  put  an  end  to  her  good  reso- 
lution. She  hastily  barred  the  door  and 
sought  her  bed,  vaguely  anxious  as  to 
the  night's  work,  and  yet  not  having 
suflScient  courage  to  test  the  truth  of  her 
neighbor's  story  by  crossing  the  lonely, 
wind-swept  place. 

A  few  minutes'  brisk  walking  brought 
citoyenne  Brassac  to  the  Lavoir  farm, 
where  a  light  was  still  burning.  Old  Jean 
Marie  lay  in  his  bed,  sleeping  peacefully  ; 
his  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  was  saying 
the  Rosary  by  his  side  ;  and  the  two 
younger  girls  were  resting  in  an  adjoining 
room.  The  three  girls  were  alone  with 
their  old  father  in  the  farmstead,  their 
brothers  having  long  since  left  to  join 
the  royalist  army  under  Cathelineau.  The 
citoyenne' s  knocking  soon  brought  the 
watcher  to  the  door. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  asked. 


"A  neighbor  in  great  trouble,"  was 
the 'reply.  "For  the  love  of  God  open 
quickly. ' ' 

Anne  cautiously  unbarred  the  door^ 
and  opened  it  suflSciently  to  recognize 
her  visitor.  A  shade  of  terror  and  distrust 
passed  over  her  honest  face.  The  woman 
repeated  her  story,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
was  beside  herself  with  sorrow ;  but 
Anne  Florent  was  less  simple-minded 
than  M^re  Jeanneton,  and  she  remained 
unmoved.  At  last,  however,  she  somewhat 
coldly  expressed  her  surprise  at  the  cure^ s 
being  supposed  to  be  at  the  farm,  and 
prepared  to  close  the  door. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she  added;  "but 
believe  me  I  can  not  help  you  in  this 
matter." 

"But  the  ciirk  is  here,"  persisted  the 
other.  "  I  know  he  is,  and  you  know 
it  too.  Because  my  husband  has  been  a 
friend  of  the  'Bleus,'  you  would  let  him 
die  without  help  or  pardon ;  that  is  the 
charity  of  the  Christians!"  she  shrieked^ 
in  apparent  anguish. 

Her  loud  voice  and  violent  words  bad 
awakened  the  sick  man,  who  lay  anxiously- 
listening.  The  two  younger  girls  also 
crept  from  their  beds  and  stood  clinging^ 
to  their  sister.  Anne  Florent  remained 
unmoved. 

"Go  home  now,"  she  said  at  last* 
"to-morrow  I  will  see  if  I  can  help  you." 

"To-morrow  will  be  too  late,"  broke 
out  Jeanne  Brassac.  "I  tell  you,  girl,  that 
my  husband  is  dying  now — at  this  very 
minute.  Because  we  are  *Bleus'  we  are 
fit  only  to  be  repulsed  and  cast  aside  in 
our  distress.  This,  then,  is  the  pity  your 
priests  teach  you!" 

Meantime  a  door  had  opened  softly ;  a 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  but  with  a. 
singularly  pure  and  gentle  countenance, 
had,  unobserved  by  the  women,  joined 
the  little  group.    He  now  spoke : 

"  No,  indeed,  my  daughter,  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  a  human  being, 
whether  friend  or  foe,  has  died  unshriven 
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through  any  fault  of  mine."  With  these 
-words  the  Abb^  Guyader,  for  it  was  he, 
came  forward.  "Lead  me  to  your  hus- 
band," he  said,  simply  ;   "I  am  ready." 

Anne  Florent  groaned  aloud,  in  accents 
of  despair ;  the  sick  man,  who  overheard 
the  dialogue,  clasped  his  hands  with  grief 
^nd  apprehension. 

"Father,  I  beseech  you  to  wait  till 
to-morrow ;  it  may  be  a  trap.  For  pity's 
sake  wait!"  whispered  the  elder  girl, 
with  white  face  and  terror- stricken  eyes. 
*'0  Father,  do  wait!  I  can  not  help  fear- 
that  it  will  not  be  well  with  you." 

"Peace,  my  daughter,"  said  the  priest. 
•^'Better  far  that  I  should  risk  my  poor 
life  than  endanger  the  salvation  of  an 
immortal  soul." 

And  with  these  words  he  stepped  out 
into  the  darkness.  Falling  on  their  knees, 
the  three  sisters  began  to  say  the  Rosary 
^vith  great  fervor,  while  the  Abb^  and 
liis  guide  pursued  their  way  in  silence 
through  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  inn,  Pierre  Brassac 
and  his  guests  made  merry  over  their 
wine;  many  a  lude  jest  and  blasphemous 
pleasantry  passed  among  them ;  the  young 
sergeant  alone  seemed  annoyed  and 
absent-minded.  At  length,  looking  at  the 
clock,  Brassac  rose. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "the  comedy  is  to 
"begin."  And,  going  toward  the  bed  that 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  lay 
■down,  drew  the  bedclothes  over  him,  and 
counterfeited  the  moans  and  groans  of  a 
man  in  violent  pain.  Roars  of  laughter 
greeted  this  performance. 

"Should  the  curk  turn  coward  and 
refuse  to  come  to-night,"  said  one  of  the 
party,  "what  then?" 

"Trust  the  citoyenne's  glib  tongue  to 
bring  him  sure  enough,"  replied  Brassac. 
"She  is  a  sharp  one,  and  able  to  unearth 
our  game.  Take  another  glass,  to  keep 
your  spirits  until  my  ghostly  Fathei: 
appears  on  the  scene.-" 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard.   One  of 


the  soldiers  quickly  opened,  and  Jeanne 
Brassac  and  her  companion  appeared.  The 
light,  the  warmth,  the  odor  of  the  brandy, 
the  sight  of  the  soldiers,  seemed  hardly  to 
strike  the  priest ;  absorbed  by  the  thought 
of  his  sacred  duty,  he  walked  straight 
up  to  the  bed,  where  the  innkeeper  now 
lay  silent. 

"So  Pierre  carried  out  the  farce  in  due 
form,"  laughed  the  woman.  "He  might 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble." 

The  soldiers  echoed  her  laugh,  think- 
ing, too,  that  Brassac  was  determined 
to  keep  up  his  role  as  a  sick  man,  and 
expecting  some  new  blasphemous  joke  to 
issue  from  the  bed. 

The  cure  meaniime  bent  over  the  man, 
touched  his  hands,  then  turning  to  Jeanne 
Brassac  :    "  It  is  too  late — he  is  dead  ! " 

"Dead!"  she  cried, — "dead!  You  are 
mad."  And,  drawing  back  the  curtains 
and  bedclothes,  she  called  for  a  light. 

The  soldiers  drew  near  in  silence.  Their 
sergeant  put  a  mirror  to  Brassac' s  lips,  felt 
his  pulse  and  his  heart,  raised  his  head, 
moistened  his  tongue,  strove  to  warm  the 
icy  hands  and  feet, — all  was  in  vain  :  the 
innkeeper  was  dead,  struck  down  by  the 
vengeance  of  God ! 

As  for  the  priest,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
by  the  bedside  and  prayed  in  silence. 
Then,  rising,  he   turned  to  the   soldiers. 

"I  am  your  prisoner,"  he  said;  "and 
am  ready  to  follow  you." 

No  one  answered.  Jeanne  Brassac, 
crouching  on  the  floor,  seemed  turned  to 
stone;  the  soldiers  stood  dumfounded 
and  terrified ;  and  the  young  sergeant, 
pale  and  grave,  was   the  first  to  speak. 

"Go  your  way.  Monsieur  le  Cur6,"  he 
said.  "You  are  a  free  man."  And,  under 
his  breath,  he  added:    "Pray  for  us." 

Years  passed  by ;  the  revolutionary 
tempest  subsided  at  last,  and  the  Abb6 
Guyader  had  the  joy  of  restoring  the  little 
Church  of  St.  Firmin  to  God's  worship 
and  honor.   He  continued  to  live  among 
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his  parishioners,  steadily  declining  far 
more  important  posts,  in  order  to  remain 
faithful  to  those  who  had  befriended  him 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  times  of  peril 
and  sorrow.  His  charity  seemed  to  spend 
itself  more  especially  upon  a  friendless, 
old  woman,  who  at  nightfall  might  be 
seen  wandering,  like  an  unquiet  spirit, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  little  church. 
Shunned  by  her  neighbors,  pointed  at  by 
the  children  as  a  traitress,  she  spoke  to 
no  one,  and  lived  on  in  fierce  isolation, 
bearing  on  her  worn  countenance  the 
stamp  of  a  mortal  terror.  Since  the  fatal 
night  of  her  husband's  death,  Jeanne 
Brassac's  face  had  borne  an  expression  of 
fear  and  horror,  that  time  seemed  rather 
to  increase. 

The  gentle  cure  alone  never  passed 
her  without  an  encouraging  word,  a 
kindly  gesture ;  and  often  he  stood 
between  her  and  his  parishioners'  coldness 
and  contempt.  In  his  long  prayers  he 
wrestled  with  God  for  that. guilty  soul; 
offering  his  penances,  his  deeds  of  charity, 
his  daily  work  for  its  salvation.  The 
answer  came  at  last ;  and  before  going  to 
his  reward  the  good  old  priest  had  the  joy 
of  witnessing  the  deep  contrition  and 
penitent  death  of  the  woman  who  had 
betrayed  him.  "I  can  now  sing  my 
Nunc  DimittisP'^  he  exclaimed,  after  the 
remains  of  the  repentant  sinner  had  been 
laid  to  rest.  And  a  few  weeks  later  God's 
call  was  heard,  and  the  faithful  priest 
went  to  receive  his  crown. 

♦♦♦ 


Wanted :  A  Manual  of  General  History. 


How  did  St.  Anthony  arrive  at  so  great 
a  degree  of  sanctity  and  perfection?  By 
making  use  of  the  example  of  the  holy 
hermits  —  taking  the  abstinence  of  one, 
the  prayer  of  another;  and  thus,  like  an 
industrious  bee,  he  went  about  gather- 
ing and  collecting  the  virtues  of  the 
servants  of  God,  to  compose  of  them  the 
honey  of  a  holy  edification. — St.  Francis 
of  Sales. 


w 


BY  THK    RE;v.  REIUBEN   PARSONS,  D.  D. 


'E  had  occasion,  not  long  ago,  when 
reviewing  an  English  History  which 
was  the  joint  work  of  a  Harvard  professor 
and  an  experienced  author  of  text-books 
for  youth,  to  lament  the  want  of  an  easily- 
handled  and  easily-readable  manual  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  we  could  recommend 
to  the  tyro  as  well  as  to  the  average 
investigator.  We  expressed  a  wish  that 
such  a  book  should  come  from  the  pen  of 
a  non- Catholic  author,  as  we  believe  that 
it  would  be  welcomed  in  circles  which 
our  writers  do  not  reach,  and  which  sadly 
need  proper  historical  pabulum.  Now  we 
would  indicate  a  desire  for  a  similar 
manual  of  General  History. 

I<et  not  the  reader  think  that  we  would 
counsel  the  immediate  introduction  of 
such  a  work  into  Catholic  schools  and 
households.  This  token  of  approbation 
should  not  be  easily  accorded  to  what  is 
styled  an  unsectarian  history  ;  and  we  fear 
that  only  such  a  misnamed  volume  would 
be  fathered  by  the  non-Catholic  writer 
who  would  venture  to  be  other  than 
aggressively  tin- Catholic.  And  why  should 
we  look  askance  at  an  unsectarian  his- 
tory? Simply  because  its  designation  as 
unsectarian  proclaims  that  it  is  sectarian, 
and  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term.  Nor  are 
we  here  guilty  of  the  assertion  that  when 
a  thing  styles  itself  white,  it  thereby  pro- 
claims itself  black.  We  uphold  the  literal 
truth  of  our  remark.  When  an  author  says 
that  his  history  is  unsectarian,  he  implies 
that  he  has  conducted  his  investigations, 
shaped  his  conclusions,  and  inculcated 
certain  lessons,  without  any  religious  bias. 
To  him,  therefore,  one  religion  is  as  good 
as  another,  one  system  of  morality  no 
better  than  another.  If  he  attempts  to 
repel  this  charge,  he  evinces  bias.   What 
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atmosphere  must  necessarily  surround  liis 
book?  One  of  rank  materialism  ;  or,  at 
best,  one  of  complete  indiflferentism. 

But,  asks  some  innocent,  can  not  a  calm 
and  judicious   author   furnish   a    history 
of    simple   facts,  eschewing  all   religious 
reflections    and    everything    which    can 
affect  conscience  ?   No.  You  can  not  dish 
up    one    historical    fact    which   will   not 
exhale  the  odor  of  some  kind  of  morality; 
and  the  dressing  of  which,  be  the  histor- 
ical cook  ever  so  primitively  simple,  will 
not  in  some   way  affect  the   religious  or 
irreligious   palate  of   the  partaker.    Nor 
should  it   be   forgotten   that  the  presen- 
tation oi facts  is  not  a  very  easy  thing; 
that  in  the  recognition  of  a  fact  as  such, 
or    in    disguising   or   hiding  it,  religion 
and    irreligion   are   generally   concerned. 
The  most  impartial  historian  will  scarcely 
€ver    present    a   momentous   fact    in   its 
native  nudity,  unaccompanied  by  at  least 
some  intentionally   artistic  coloring.    Of 
course,  the  historian  should  discover,  not 
create  ;  the  glory  of  creation  is  the  right 
of    the     poet,  playwright,    novelist,   and 
painter.  But  in  presenting  his  discoveries, 
the    historian    will    necessarily   manifest 
his  own  humanity,  and  not  the  impassive- 
ness  of  a  photographic  camera.    His  use 
or  6mission  of  a  single  adjective,  the  very 
construction   of   a    sentence,  will     often 
inculcate    an     entire    religious,  political 
or  social   system.    This   is  an   obstinate 
truth,  which,  nolens    volens^  the   unsecta- 
rian  historian  must  confront.    Professedly 
unsectarian    histories    have    been    made 
part  of  the  curriculum  in   many  of  the 
non-Catholic    institutions    of    our   land, 
especially    in    those    schools     which    a 
grotesque  spread-eagleism  has  declared  to 
be  '  *  the  bulwark  of  our  Republic. ' '  It  was 
the  fortune  of  the  writer,  at  the  mature 
age  of  twelve,  to  be  subjected  to  a  course 
of  general  history  in  that  institution  of 
the    metropolis  which  is  lauded    as   the 
very  coping-stone  of  this  ** bulwark.*'  The 
text-book  was   one    which  the  probably 


well-meaning  educational  Solons  in  charge 
deemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  were  growing  up  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bulwark,  as  it  was  pre- 
eminently unsectarian.  Its  other  qualities 
were  minor  considerations.  Now,  we  find 
that  the  results  of  that  indoctrination 
crop  out,  like  noxious  weeds,  even  at 
this  late  day,  in  the  mental  field  which, 
since  our  emancipation,  we  have  assid- 
uously cultivated  under  better  auspices. 
We  harbor,  therefore,  no  admiration  for 
unsectarian  manuals  of  history. 

There  has  recently  appeared  a  work  of 
this  class  which  merits  particular  notice.  * 
Previous  historical  works  by  its  author 
had  been  rather  severely  handled  by 
Catholic  critics,  and  their  animadversions 
seem  to  have  led  to  a  remodelling  of  some 
of  the  olden  structures  on  more  accurate 
lines.  We  have  not  read  either  of  Mr. 
Myers'  previous  works;  but  we  suppose 
that  the  present  General  History  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  in  which 
he  treated  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
history,  with  the  substitution  of  accurate 
for  certain  inaccurate  passages,  and  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  a  qualifying 
clause  to  one  of  startling  nature.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  arrangement  not  unfre- 
quently  is  the  source  of  contradictions. 
Thus,  when  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the 
Lutheran  movement,  after  having  drawn 
upon  the  Protestant  stock  in  trade  for  the 
assertion  that  indulgences  '*  are  remissions 
of  punishment  due  for  sin,  upon  the  per- 
formance of  some  work  of  mercy  or  piety, 
or  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money ^ ' '  Mr. 
Myers  immediately  adds  that  'Hhe  theory 
of  the  Catholic  Church ' '  is  that  an  indul- 
gence *'can  take  effect  only  upon  certain 
conditions,  among  which  is  that  of  sincere 
repentance. ' '  Now,  golden  ornaments  are 
not  just  the  thing  for  pewter  vessels.  How- 


*  "A  General  History  for  Colleges  and  High 
Schools."  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.  M.,  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.   Ginn  &  Co. 
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ever,  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Myers'  book.  The  style  is  lucid  and  pleas- 
ing; and  the  topical  division,  judicious. 
The  author's  grasp  of  i>ubject,  although 
exercised  in  a  limited  field,  is  nearly 
always  apparent.  And,  above  all,  the  work 
is  so  immeasurably  superior  to  the  other 
*'unsectarian'*  manuals  in  vogue,  that 
society  would  profit  by  its  introduction  into 
non- Catholic  schools.  Beef- tea  is  a  stimu- 
lant rather  than  a  nourishment;  and  where 
real  nourishment  can  not  or  will  not  be 
taken,  it  is  well  to  prescribe  the  substitute. 
We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  Mr. 
Myers,  ho^tever — especially  as  we  under- 
stand that  he  is  willing  to  make  any 
changes  which  will  render  his  work 
more  conformable  to  truth, — if  we  did  not 
draw  attention  to  some  of  his  more 
important  lapses. 

We  are  told  that  *' Confucius  holds 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  system 
that  bears  his  name  that  Christ  holds  to 
that  of  Christianity."  This  '* somewhat" 
is  at  least  misleading,  and  unwarrantably 
belittles  the  character,  mission,  and  doc- 
trine of  Christ. 

The  tradition  of  Constan tine's  vision  of 
the  Cross  in  the  heavens  is  dismissed  by 
our  author  with, ' '  such  is  the  story. ' '  Now, 
Busebius  tells  us  that  Constantine  declared 
to  him  upon  oath  that  this  miracle 
occurred  ;  and  he  is  corroborated  by  two 
pagan  authors — the  orator  Nazarius  and  an 
anonymous  writer.  Prudentius,  Socrates, 
Sozomenes,  and  Thsodoret  believed  in 
the  vision. 

We  are  informed  that  Constantine 
** called  the  general  Council  of  Nice." 
That  Constantine  paved  the  way  for  this 
assembly,  that  he  invited  to  it  the  bishops 
of  the  world  and  entertained  them  as  his 
guests,  that  he  cast  around  the  synod  the 
protecting  arm  of  the  secular  power,  is 
true.  But  that  Pope  St.  Sylvester  convoked 
the  Council  is  also  true.  If  the  Emperor 
had  the  right  to  call  a  council,  how  dared 
Hosius,  the  Papal  Legate  and  president  of 


the  Council,  cry  out  to  Constantine,  before 
all  the  assembled  prelates:  "Concern 
thyself  not  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but 
learn  thou  from  us.  To  thee  God  has 
committed  the  Empire;  to  us  He  ha& 
confided  the  Church"? 

It  is  asserted  that  Julian  the  Apostate 
used  no  violent  means  in  his  attempt 
to  extirpate  Christianity.  But  Theodoret, 
who  was  nearly  a  contemporary  with 
Julian,  gives  several  instances  of  martyr- 
doms endured  under  his  direction. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Papacy 
"arose"  during  the  "Dark  Ages,"  ai 
period  which  the  author  limits  by  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  eleventh, 
century. 

Mr.  Myers  presents  modern  civiliza- 
tion as  "the  result  of  the  blending  of 
three  historic  elements — the  classical,  the 
Hebrew  (Christian),  and  the  Teutonic." 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  it 
resulted  from  the  action  of  Catholicism 
upon  barbarism  and  the  remnants  of 
Roman  society.  And  here  we  must  note 
that  this  writer  is  entirely  too  prone  to 
undue  praise  of  this  Teutonic  element. 
Speaking  of  the  German  love  of  personal 
freedom,  he  says  that  "in  this  trait  lay  the 
germ  of  representative  government,  and 
of  Protestant  or  Teutonic  Christianity." 
We  know  no  more  than  did  Our  lyord  of 
racial  or  national  Christianity  ;  but  as  to 
representative  government  or  its  germs, 
we  do  know  that  the  Communes  of  Italy 
and  the  Cortes  of  Spain  were  in  full  vigor 
long  before  Teutonic  barbarism  was  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Our  author  dilates  considerably  on 
what  he  terms  "the  rivalry  and  bitter 
jealousy"  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
British  ,  Church  concerning  the  proper 
time  for  the  celebration  of  Easter.  This 
dispute  never  involved  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  Supremacy.  Bede,  Gildas,  and  other 
olden  British  writers  tell  us  that  the 
communion  of  the  ancient  British  Church 
with  Rome  was  never  broken. 
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When  we  are  told  that  the  Russians 
were  converted  to  Christianity  '*by 
missionaries  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church,"  the  implication  is  that  the 
Russians  owe  their  conversion  to  the 
Greek  Schismatic  Church.  That  is  untrue: 
the  conversion  was  eflfected  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church ; 
for  whether,  as  we  learn  from  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  the  first  missionaries  to 
Russia  were  sent  by  the  Catholic  Patriarch 
Ignatius  in  867,  or,  as  Nestor  asserts,  they 
were  sent  by  the  schismatic  Photius  in 
866,  it  is  certain  that  no  real  impression 
was  made  on  the  Russian  masses  before  the 
year  988,  when  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir 
was  converted,  and  shortly  after  which 
nearly  the  entire  population  was  received 
into  the  Church.  At  that  time  the  Greeks 
were  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See. 

Mr.  Myers  asserts  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  "Otho  the  Great, 
of  Germany,  like  a  second  Charlemagne, 
restored  once  more  the  fallen  imperial 
power,  which  now^became  known  as  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire."  This,  of  course, 
is  the  theory  of  all  Protestant,  rationalistic, 
and  courtier-theological  writers.  But  there 
was  an  essential  difference  between  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Germans.  To  name  and  install  the 
king  of  the  Germans  was  an  affair  of  the 
German  electors ;  to  name,  or  at  least  to 
confirm  and  crown,  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans  was  the  province  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  This  distinction  is  enunciated 
by  Lnitprand,  writing  in  the  very  reign 
of  Otho  I.,  and  by  all  publicists  of  that 
century.  And  Otho  of  Frisingen,  who 
must  have,  been  well  informed  as  to  the 
imperial  tenure,  since  he  was  related  in 
the  second  or  third  degree  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Henry,  to  Conrad,  and  to  Fred- 
erick I.,  never  gives  the  title  of  emperor 
to  his  grandfather.  King  Henry  IV., 
until  after  his  nomination  by  the  Antipope 
Guibert;  and  then  he  declares  that  Henry 
**  was      forcibly,    rather     than     legally, 


elevated."  According  to  this  jurist  of  the 
imperial  family,  therefore,  a  Pope  alone 
could  make  a  legitimate  emperor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

As  to  Mr.  Myers'  account  of  the  origin 
of  Protestantism,  we  can  accept  it  as  fairly 
accurate ;  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  non- 
Catholic  pen  can  indite.  Perhaps  its 
coloring,  rather  than  its  matter,  might  be 
remedied.  One  quality  we  are  pleased  to 
discover — an  utter  absence  of  scurrility. 

Our  space  wilt  admit  of  our  noticing 
only  one  more  defect  in  this  book.  The 
passages  on  the  unification  of  Italy  should 
be  entirely  rewritten.  The  wherefore,  the 
wherewith,  and  the  whereupon  of  the 
eventful  and  consequential  revolution  are 
told  neither  in  accordance  with  cold  fact 
nor  commentated  with  critical  acumen. 
Some  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  author, 
since  his  authorities  seem  to  have  been,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  tone  of  his  narrative, 
the  columns  of  a  Masonic  press.  Some  of 
the  errors  of  fact  are  incomprehensibly 
gross ;  but  millions  of  presumedly  think- 
ing men  have  long  ago  swallowed  and 
digested  them  with  no  sign  of  qualm. 
King  Francis  II.,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is 
styled  "a  typical  despot";  whereas  the 
poor  boy  occupied  the  throne  only  a  few 
months,  during  which  his  only  royal  acts 
were  the  promulgation  of  an  ultra-liberal 
constitution,  and  the  elevation  to  the 
premiership  of  I^iborio  Romano,  the  arch- 
traitor  who  engineered  the  astounding 
series  of  treasons  which  brought  the 
red-shirted  filibuster  and  the  royal  Pied- 
montese  into  Naples.  Evidently  Mr.  Myers 
has  confounded  the  weak  Francis  II.  with 
his  sturdy  father,  Ferdinand  II. ,  who  died 
just  before  the  Revolution,  and  who,  had 
he  been  alive, would  have  given  a  different 
turn  to  affairs.  Mr.  Myers  lauds  the 
*' reckless  daring"  of  the  blasphemous 
pet  of  the  I/odges,  in  landing  with  his 
Thousand  at  Marsala.  The  daring  con- 
sisted in  being  convoyed  to  a  defenceless 
spot  by  English  and  Sardinian  fleets ;  in 
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marching  toward  the  Straits  with  an  army 
composed  of  liberated  convicts  and  every 
other  scum,  while  nearly  every  royal 
general  either  turned  aside  or  joined  the 
rabble.  No  opera-bouflfe  ever  presented 
such  a  burlesque  of  a  campaign  as  this 
one,  which  our  author  terms  "heroic"; 
and  no  tragedy  could  be  more  pregnant 
with  horrors  than  was  the  ''triumphant" 
march  across  Sicily  toward  the  spot  where 
the  recreant  Re  Galantuomo  was  to  prosti- 
tute the  hitherto  unsullied  Cross  of  Savoy 
to  the  embrace  of  red-handed  blasphemy. 
We  have  not  adverted  to  all  the  faults 
which  must  render  the  General  History 
of  Mr.  Myers  unacceptable  to  a  Catholic, 
and  which  explain  our  dislike  for  "un- 
sectarian"  historical  manuals.  Perhaps 
the  work  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
sectarian  ;  for  certainly  the  author  evinces 
anxiety  to  render  it  acceptable  to  Protes- 
tants, even  when  he  avoids  the  excesses 
into  which  the  anti- Catholic  madness 
impels  so  many  purveyors  of  pungent 
historical  tidbits.  But  we  shall  style  the 
book  unsectarian ;  for  it  could  have  been 
written  by  a  Protestant  of  any  persua- 
sion, by  a  Jew  or  by  an  agnostic.  And 
the  trend  of  modern  Protestant  thought 
indicates  that  this  elasticity  will  even  con- 
tribute to  its  vogue  in  Protestant  circles. 


In  Memory.-J.  W.  C.-April  23,  1894. 


"LPBART  of  hearts,  he  loved  Thee  well, 
^   Grant  him  with  Thy  saints  to  dwell ! 

He  for  whom  these  tears  we  shed. 
He  for  whom  Life's  race  is  sped, 

Was  so  grand  and  good  a  man. 
Fashioned  on  such  noble  plan — 

Steadfast,  gentle, ^courteous,  true, — 
That  for  every  breath  he  drew 

Some  one  was  the'_^better.    Now, 
Death's  stern^impress^on  his  brow, 


We  who  loved  him  well  may  speak 
Praise  that  would  have  tinged  his  cheek 

Otherwhile ;    and  mourn,  alas ! 
That  such  souls  as  his  must  pass 

All  too  soon  beyond  the  ken 
Of  their  frailer  brother  men. 

Never  on  the  tented  field 

Wore  he  buckler,  sword  or  shield ; 

Yet  was  he  a  knight  so  brave 
That  no  darkness  of  the  grave 

Can  obscure  the  record  clear 
He  has  left  behind  him  here. 

Loyal  soldier  of  the  Faith, 
Calmly  keeping  tryst  with  Deaths 

Christlike  errands  done  by  thee 
Shall  thy  best  memorial  be. 


Sacred  Heart,  he  loved  Thee  well, 
Grant  him  with  Thy  saints  to  dwelU 

Queen  of  Mercy,  Virgin  blest. 
Guide  him  to  eternal  rest! 

M.  K.  M. 


The  History  of  an  Ex-Voto. 

ON  the  eve  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity, 
last  year,  the  director  of  the  Arch- 
confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  which  is  one  of  the  many  glories  of 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires, 
Paris,  received  a  gilt  heart,  with  the  fol- 
lowing note :  ' '  The  superioress  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  of  St.  MarcePs  parish, 
begs  Monsieur  le  C\ir6  to  place  the  accom- 
panying eX'Voto  on  the  altar  of  the 
Archconfraternity,  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Creche  [Crib]  of 
St.  Marcel  de  la  Maison  Blanche."  The 
long  drama  to  which  this  incident  may  be 
considered  the  epilogue  is  too  interesting 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice. 

The  district  called  the  Maison  Blanche 
is  decidedly  the  poorest  in  the  French 
capital,  and  the  inhabitants  are  compelled 
to   earn    their    living    in    whatever  way 
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Providence  may  ofifer.  Now,  until  1867, 
poor  mothers  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
home  to  work  for  their  daily  bread,  were 
compelled  to  entrust  their  infants  to  certain 
old  women,  who  for  a  trifling  consideration 
thrust  the  unfortunate  little  creatures 
into  damp  and  stuiBfy  hovels.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  this  district  perceiving  the 
state  of  things,  one  of  their  number,  whose 
duties  brought  her  in  close  contact  with 
the  miserable  homes  of  the  poor,  and 
whom,  as  she  is  still  living,  we  shall  call 
Sister  Charity,  resolved  to  open  a  Creche, 
or  day  home,  for  poor  babies.  How  the 
project  was  to  take  shape  was  for  a  long 
time  a  puzzle.  In  so  destitute  a  parish, 
no  local  resources  could  be  counted  upon. 
So,  with  the  permission  of  her  superioress, 
Sister  Charity  set  out  for  a  general  col- 
lection through  Paris.  It  was  an  arduous 
task;  however,  she  pursued  it  with  tireless 
zeal  and  perseverance.  The  beginning 
was  an  humble  one;  but  the  four  little 
cots  which  formed  the  first  Creche  have 
since  given  place  to  comfortable  cradles, 
which  shelter  sixty  infants  while  their 
mothers  are  at  work ;  and  there  is  not  a 
parish  in  the  capital  which  is  not  provided 
with  a  like  establishment. 

Among  the  many  generous  benefactors 
whose  alms  enabled  Sister  Charity  to 
carry  out  her  good  work,  there  was  one 
so  munificent  that  he  may  be  called  the 
founder  of  St.  Marcel's  Crib.  When  the 
Sister  began  this  work,  Corot,  the  illustri- 
ous landscape  painter,  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  glory.  His  pictures  adorned  the  great 
museums  of  France,  and  men  of  wealth 
contended  at  enormous  prices  for  the 
possession  of  his  masterpieces.  His  deli- 
cate brush,  at  once  vivid  and  soft,  was 
unequalled  in  rendering  the  beauties  of 
wood  and  forest,  with  their  lights  and 
shades,  their  clear,  gurgling  streams,  and 
the  country  fields  glowing  with  the  warmth 
of  spring. 

The  celebrated  master  was  not  only 
admirable  in  his  art;  for  his  friends  were 


wont  to  say  that  no  one  was  blessed  with 
a  disposition  so  cheerful,  so  bright,  so 
untouched  by  pride  or  envy.  Especially 
when  he  spoke,  his  beaming  countenance 
and  soft,  lustrous  eye  betrayed  his  genial 
heart.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  in 
his  studio,  clad  iu  a  blue  linen  blouse,  a 
striped  cap,  and  with  the  inevitable  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  bending  his  head  to  judge 
of  the  effect  of  a  last  touch  ;  and  turning 
to  a  bevy  of  young  pupils  working 
around  him,  making  them  happy  with 
his  kindly  humor.  Among  them  he  was 
familiarly  known  as  "the  good  Corot,'' 
and  never  were  the  words  more  appro- 
priately applied ;  for  his  liberality  quite 
equalled  his  genius,  as  Sister  Charity 
was  soon  to  learn. 

At  the  outset  of  her  charitable  career^ 
she  had  procured  the  address  of  a  person 
from  whom  she  hoped  to  receive  a  large 
donation.  Arriving  at  the  house,  the 
Sister  rang  the  bell ;  but  no  one  answered. 
She  was  just  turning  away  when  the 
rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  Suddenly 
she  heard  sounds  in  an  apartment  on  the 
same  floor.  Thinking  she  had  made  a 
mistake.  Sister  Charity  ventured  to  knock 
at  the  door;  but,  instead  of  the  lady, 
she  saw  an  elderly  man,  in  artist's  attire, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  pallet  and  brushes. 
It  was  Corot.  No  less  surprised  than  the 
Sister,  he  inquired  in  a  kindly  tone : 

"What  do  you  desire,  Madame?" 

Reassured  by  his  amiable  manner.  Sister 
Charity  described  in  a  few  words  the  object 
of  her  visit,  and  her  mistake.  The 
artist  smiled ;  and,  forgetting  pallet  and 
brushes,  he  said : 

' '  Come  in,  my  good  Sister,  I  beg  of  you. 
The  weather  is  frightful.  You  will  wait 
here  till  the  storm  is  over." 

Inspired  by  her  Guardian  Angel,  whom 
she  had  just  invoked.  Sister  Charity 
crossed  the  stranger's  threshold,  and 
found  herself  in  a  large  drawing-room, 
off"  which  were  two  other  rooms,  equally 
spacious,  all  hung  with  paintings.    Corot 
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entered  into  conversation  with  his  usual 
affability,  and  soon  induced  the  Sister  to 
unfold  her  ambitious  plans  with  regard 
to  the  Creche.  As  she  spoke,  he  showed 
evident  signs  of  warm  approval  of  her 
good  work. 

When  her  tale  was  concluded,  the  rain 
had  ceased.  Sister  Charity  and  her  com- 
panion rose,  and  thanked  their  host  for 
his  kind  shelter. 

"Sister,"  said  Corot,  **whenl  opened 
the  door  for  you,  I  was  expecting  a  friend 
who  had  made  an  appointment  with  me. 
He  lives  close  by,  and  no  doubt  the  storm 
prevented  his  coming.  You  came  in  his 
stead;  our  meeting,  therefore,  was  quite 
providential.  I  feel  deeply  moved  at  the 
distress  in  your  desolate  quarter,  especially 
at  the  neglect  of  those  poor  little  children. 
Allow  me,  then,  to  take  part  in  the  work 
you  are  beginning."  He  slipped  a  crisp 
bank-note  into  her  hand,  adding:  **But 
such  an  undertaking  can  not  be  carried 
through  without  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Whenever  you  are  in  want  of  any,  ma 
bonne  Sceur^  either  for  your  little  ones 
or  for  your  poor,  remember  Corot.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  come  here.  My  door  is  usually 
forbidden  to  all  strangers, — my  artist 
friends  alone  have  access  to  my  studio; 
but  I  will  give  orders  to  my  porter  and  to 
my  servant-maid,  and  you  shall  always  be 
welcome. ' ' 

''^  Deo  Gratiasf''  breathed  the  Sister, 
as  she  descended  the  stairs.  '*Here  is  a 
palpable  proof  that  St.  Marcel's  Creche  is 
blessed  by  Heaven.  This  bank-note,  so 
providentially  dropped  into  my  hands,  will 
serve  as  a  foundation  stone  for  the  dear 
Baby  Home.  Holy  Virgin,  watch  over 
Monsieur  Corot,  and  pay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  him." 

Two  months  had  gone  by  since  the 
Sister's  interview  with  Corot^  She  had 
often  prayed  for  her  benefactor;  but,  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  had  not  dared  to 
intrude  again,  until  a  case  of  most  urgent 
necessity  gave  her  courage  to  call  a  second 


time.  A  poor  old  man  of  St.  Marcel's 
parish  had  lost  in  quick  succession  his 
wife,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  daughter.  He 
was  now  the  sole  protector  of  a  little 
granddaughter  of  eight ;  and,  as  a  crowning 
calamity,  he  himself  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  Kind-hearted  neighbors,  moved 
with  compassion,  vied  with  one  another 
in  coming  to  his  aid.  The  good  land- 
lord, though  poor  himself,  did  not  exact 
the  rent;  and  the  humble  shopkeepers 
of  the  neighborhood  supplied  him  with 
food.  However,  things  could  not  go  on 
long  in  this  way.  Quite  naturally,  Corot' s 
parting  words  came  back  to  the  Sister." 
"When  you  are  in  want  of  money,  either 
for  your  little  ones  or  for  your  poor, 
remember  Corot."  On  the  way  to  his 
house  she  reflected  :  "To-day  I  shall  no 
doubt  learn  that  the  invitation  to  return 
was  merely  a  polite  speech,  forgotten  a 
minute  after ;  although  there  was  so 
much  sincerity  in  the  voice  and  manner 
of  that  kind  painter." 

On  reaching  the  artist's  residence,  she 
found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission. 
At  the  door  of  his  apartment  stood  old 
Ad^le,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Corot 
family.  She  greeted  Sister  Charity  respect- 
fully, and  ushered  her  into  the  studio. 

The  master  was  seated  as  usual  before 
his  easel,  surrounded  by  friends.  On  per- 
ceiving the  Sister,  he  rose  and  said : 
"  Good-day,  Sister !  It  is  not  the  storm 
that  brings  you  here  to-day,  I  am  sure. 
Do  I  not  owe  your  visit  to  some  charitable 
motive?" 

In  a  few  words  the  good  nun  described 
the  wretched  condition  of  her  client, 
adding  she  had  been  encouraged  to  come 
by  the  kind  offer  he  had  made ;  and  that 
for  the  present  need  two  hundred  francs 
were  necessary.  Corot  listened  in  silence 
until  she  had  finished  her  narrative ; 
then,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
he  handed  her  the  money.  She  tried  to 
thank  him.  "What,  Sister!  you  are 
thanking  me  !    I  should  be  most  unhappy 
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if  I  could  not  help  these  poor  people.  It 
is  you  who  have  all  the  trouble;  you  who 
are  devising  means  of  alleviating  their 
suflferings  and  finding  a  shelter  for  them. 
It  is  I  who  owe  you  thanks,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  you." 

Some  days  later  Sister  Charity  returned, 
to  tell  Corot  that  the  old  man  had  been 
admitted  into  a  Home,  and  the  little  girl 
placed  in  an  orphan  asylum,  where  she 
was  happy.  On  learning  this,  Corot  was 
delighted.  *'Ah,  Sister!"  he  said,  "what 
you  tell  me  does  me  good."  And,  as  on  the 
previous  visit,  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket, 
and  took  out  a  bank-note,  saying:  "This 
time  it  is  for  the  little  babes  of  the  Creche. '  * 

Sister  Charity  now  felt  assured  that  the 
promise  of  the  artist  was  not  an  empty 
compliment.  Many  a  time  she  found  her 
way  to  the  Rue  Paradis,  when  the  bills  of 
creditors  came  in;  and  at  each  call  she 
received  the  same  gracious  welcome.  If 
there  were  strangers  in  the  studio,  Corot 
would  hasten  to  meet  her  in  the  hall; 
and,  without  even  waiting  to  be  asked,  he 
would  slip  money  into  her  hahd,  placing 
his  finger  on  his  lips  to  forestall  her 
words  of  gratitude. 

From  the  very  first,  the  artist's  interest 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Crib  had  been 
intense ;  but  an  incident  related  one  day 
by  Sister  Charity  contributed  much  to 
stimulate  his  generosity. 

In  a  street  near  the  Crib  lived  a  young 
woman  who  was  being  slowly  starved  to 
death  by  a  brutal  husband.  She  could  not 
work,  as  she  had  two  little  children,  the 
elder  being  less  than  two  years  old.  One 
day,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  she  resolved 
to  make  an  end  of  herself ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  the  awful  temptation,  she 
sought  out  a  dark  spot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  where  she  could  more  easily 
throw  herself  in.  When  night  came  on, 
she  took  her  babes  in  her  arms  and 
hurried  to  the  river;  but,  before  plunging 
in,  her  eyes  chanced  to  fall  on  the  vener- 
able Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  close  by. 


The  sight  of  it  awoke  strange  memories 
in  her  soul,  and  she  felt  constrained  ta 
enter  it  to  say  a  last  prayer.  The  church 
was  empty ;  and,  going  straight  to  Oar 
Lady's  chapel,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and 
confided  her  troubles  to  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  Sorrows.  Suddenly,  moved  by  some 
impulse  she  could  not  resist,  she  started 
to  her  feet.  Strengthened  and  comforted, 
she  left  the  church,  resolved  to  take  up 
once  again  her  heavy  cross,  and  promising 
never  more  to  allow  the  thought  of  suicide 
to  enter  her  mind.  On  her  way  home  she 
had  to  pass  through  the  Rue  Vaudrezanne, 
but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  Creche 
established  there.  As  she  neared  the 
building,  however,  she  saw  a  young 
woman  come  out  of  it  with  a  wee  baby — 
even  smaller  than  her  own.  Over  the 
door  she  read  the  words,  "Creche  St. 
Marcel."  A  Sister  of  Charity  entering  the 
house,  stopped  the  young  woman ;  and, 
having  heard  her  dismal  story,  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  Creche,  and  assured  her 
that  she  might  bring  her  two  children 
there  the  next  morning,  when  she  herself 
would  also  find  employment.  This  incident 
excited  much  sympathy  in  Corot' s  tender 
heart  toward  the  beautiful  work  of  which 
he  proved  himself  such  a  practical  patron. 
In  order  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Crib,  Sister  Charity  resolved  to 
establish  an  annual  lottery ;  and  it  often 
happened  that  when  she  came  to  the 
Rue  Paradis,  she  carried  sundry  knick- 
knacks,  collected  for  prizes.  One  day,  when 
she  was  more  heavily  laden  than  usual, 
Corot  met  her,  and  addressed  her  thus : 
"Sister,  you  collect  a  great  number  of 
prizes  in  this  quarter,  and  you  fatigue 
yourself  unnecessarily  carrying  them  such 
a  distance.  I  will  give  you  a  corner  in  my 
antechamber,  where  there  are  shelves  upon 
which  you  can  lay  your  little  booty ;  it 
will  be  your  pawn-oflSce.  When  there  are 
enough  things  to  fill  a  cab,  I  will  send 
them  to  you  by  Clement,  the  concierge^ 
The  Sister  gratefully  accepted  the  offer^ 
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and  from  that  time  nearly  all  the  prizes 
made  a  stay  in  the  painter's  hall. 

Whenever  Corot  saw  the  Sister  arriving 
laden  with  her  presents,  he  would  exclaim 
to  his  friends:  "There  is  our  dear  Sister 
coming  to  her  pawn-office!"  And,  under 
pretext  of  taking  a  view  of  the  new  prizes, 
he  would  ask  the  nun  if  all  was  going 
on  well,  and  never  failed  to  accompany 
his  inquiries  by  a  handsome  gift — "For 
the  little  people  and  the  poor,"  he 
would  whisper.  Sometimes  the  artist's 
emotion  was  unmistakable;  notably,  when 
he  heard  of  some  specially  grievous  mis- 
fortune. One  day,  after  listening  to  the 
Sister's  narrative,  he  gave  a  second  alms, 
saying,  "Take  it,  I  beg  of  you.  Sister," — 
for  she  hesitated  to  accept  it.  "I  should 
be  a  villain  indeed  if  I  did  not  strive  to 
help  such  distress.  And  don't  fail  to  come 
as  often  as  you  are  in  need." 

Once,  in  presence  of  some  friends,  Corot 
assured  her  that  it  was  in  his  own  interest 
that  he  offered  charity.  "I  must  tell  you, 
Sister,  my  work  is  better  done,  and  more 
successful,  when  I  have  given  you  some- 
thing; because,  you  see,  my  brush  is 
inspired  by  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  having 
been  able  to  relieve  the  poor."  And,  turn- 
ing to  his  pupils  that  were  painting  near 
him,  he  said  :  * '  Gentlemen,  is  not  what  I 
have  just  said  to  the  Sister  the  truth?" 

Among  the  small  articles  which  the 
Sister  was  depositing  one  day,  Corot  dis- 
covered a  set  of  coffee-cups  worth  about 
five  or  six  cents  each.  The  weather  was 
oppressively  warm,  and  Corot  said  to  his 
pupils:  "Gentlemen,  the  Sister  has  just 
come  in  the  nick  of  time.  Don't  you 
think  a  little  cup  of  coffee  would  be  very 
refreshing  for  us  all?  The  cups  are  here, 
but  we  can  not  use  them  without  paying 
for  them.  Do  you  consent  to  dispose  of 
them,  my  good  Sister?  You  can  easily 
purchase  others.  Here  is  the  price  of  the 
cups."  He  handed  her  a  hundred  francs, 
adding  with  characteristic  simplicity : 
"We    should   all   feel   grateful   to    you. 


Sister,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  Clement  downstairs  to  prepare  some 
coffee  for  us." 

On  another  occasion  the  Sister  had  in 
her  basket  a  small  telescope.  As  soon  as 
Corot  espied  it  he  exclaimed:  "Decidedly, 
Sister,  you  must  be  a  witch  —  a  holy 
witch,  I  mean.  You  are  certainly  endowed 
with  the  art  of  guessing  what  people 
want.  Only  fancy!  The  other  day,  when 
I  was  painting  in  the  fields,  I  said  to 
myself :  *  You  can' t  see  any  more,  my 
poor  fellow.  Your  eyes  are  growing  dim. ' 
And  hereupon  comes  a  good  Sister  with 
a  fine  telescope."  The  Sister  replied: 
"  It  is  a  present  I  received  for  the  lottery ; 
and  the  lady  that  gave  it  said  it  was 
worth  thirty  francs."  —  "Thirty  francs. 
Sister!  It  is  not  enough,"  said  one  of  the 
artists,  after  examining  the  instrument. 
"  You  can  easily  claim  the  double  of 
that  sum  for  it." — "  Better  still,  my  dear 
boy, ' '  put  in  Corot :  ' '  the  lady  said  thirty 
francs.  To  be  in  the  right,  we  must  add 
a  cipher  to^  those  figures."  And  taking 
three  hundred  francs  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
added:  "Here,  Sister;  it  is  for  the  little 
children.  And  many  thanks  to  you  for 
saving  me  the  trouble  of  going  out  to  buy 
a  telescope." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  beautiful 
incidents  that  link  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  Corot  with  St.  Marcel's  Creche. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founda- 
tion, the  name  of  the  great  artist  was  not 
forgotten  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It 
was  recalled  with  grateful  and  affectionate 
remembrance,  and  was  the  first  on  the 
list  of  benefactors  enclosed  in  the  gilt 
heart  offered  as  an  ex-voto  at  Notre  Dame 
des  Victoires. 

God  rewarded  the  charity  of  the  gener- 
ous and  sympathetic  painter ;  for  during 
his  last  illness,  illumined  by  the  splendid 
light  of  faith,  he  claimed  the  supreme  con- 
solations of  the  Church,  and  received  Holy 
Communion   with  indescribable  fervor. 
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Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICB    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


PARENTAL   MISRULE. 

*'  ly  f  Y  dear  friends,'^  said  the  Philistine, in 
iVl  his  exasperating  way,  "you  people 
are  teaching  the  children  too  much,  which 
is  a  mistake.  You  should  do  something 
for  the  unguided,  untaught,  undirected 
parent  You  are  talking  here  of  the  social 
evils  that  come  from  the  promiscuous 
association  of  young  people.  This  morning 
I  heard  a  strong  sermon  against  dancing, 
in  which  the  young  people  who  indulge 
in  that  am.usement  were  rated  in  a  way 
that  must  have  made  them  blush  —  if 
there  was  a  blush  left  in  them.  Now,  the 
best  people  dance.  If  you  stop  dancing 
and  card-playing,  you  leave  your  young 
people  the  other  resource  of  gossip." 

**The  *best*  people  I"  repeated  the 
Critic,  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  ' '  Your 
*  best 'people  are,  in  many  respects,  the 
worst  people.  You  can't  go  to  an  assembly 
anywhere  among  your  *  best '  people 
without  being  shocked  by  the  indecorum 
of  the  dresses." 

''  Indecorum,"  said  the  Philistine,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  '4s  largely  a 
question  of  conventionality.  People  who 
are  shocked  by  low-cut  gowns  will  not 
hesitate  to  admit  to  their  houses  some  of 
those  popular  novels  which  justly  excite 
the  objections  of  the  judicious.  Whatever 
society  and  conventionality  decree  I 
accept.  Socially,  whatever  is,  is  right, — 
there  would  be  no  social  comfort  at  all 
if  one  asked  too  many  questions." 

The  Ivady  of  the  House  bent  a  reproach- 
ful gaze  on  the  Philistine. 

*'That  sort  of  talk,"  returned  the  Critic, 
**  always  reminds  me  of  Pontius  Pilate. 
You  do  not  ask  too  many  questions,  nor 
did  he." 

*' You  have  zeal  and  enthusiasm,"  said 
the  Philistine,  calmly;  "I  have  not, — but 


I  can  tolerate  them  both  when  they  don't 
inconvenience  me.  As  an  observer  of  life, 
however,  I  still  persist  in  saying  that  the 
education  of  the  parent  is  sadly  neglected 
in  this  country.  You  cry  out  against  the 
amusements  of  young  people,  and  talk  as 
if  you  would  like  to  abolish  them.  You 
can't.  Your  business  ought  to  be  to  interest 
the  parents  in  them." 

*'I  see,"  said  the  Host,  approvingly. 
**  The  Philistine  is  right  for  the  first  time. 
He  is  about  to  allude  to  the  chaperon." 

**The  chaperon! "  said  the  Critic,  scorn- 
fully. *  *  That  fad  of  an  artificial  society, 
against  which,  as  I  hear,  the  *  higher 
suckles '  in  England  are  revolting !  I  see 
what  you  are  driving  at.  You  want  to 
introduce  a  pretext  for  propriety  rather 
than  propriety  itself.  You  would  make 
rules  for  the  class  you  call  *  society. '  But 
what  are  the  great  class  of  working 
women  to  do  without  chaperons? — and 
the  great  mass  of  American  girls  are 
working  women.  When  Nellie  Mulligan, 
for  instance,  goes  out  to  a  party,  is  she 
expected  to  have  a  chaperon?  6r,"  added 
the  Critic,  sarcastically,  *'are  the  Nellie 
Mulligans  beneath  your  notice?" 

"I  don't  know  them,"  answered  the 
Philistine;  *'and  I  don't  want  to.  But 
you  can't  stop  the  dancing  parties  even 
among  the  Nellie  Mulligans,  or  even  the 
picnic.  The  harm  in  both  cases  comes 
from  the  lack  of  supervision.  You  preach 
at  the  young  people,  who  don't  mind  at 
all.  They  have  been  preached  at  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  human  nature 
remains  about  the  same.  What  I  mean — 
speaking  not  as  a  reformer,  but  as  an 
observer — is  that  you  should  begin  to 
qualify  your  parents  for  remembering  that 
their  first  duty  on  earth  is  to  their  children. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  a  child 
should  be  extremely  grateful  for  mere 
food  and  raiment ;  human  law  and  public 
opinion  force  the  parent  to  give  these 
things  to  his  child.  But  what  the  child 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  is  that  intelligent 
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sympathy  and  care,  which  supplement  its 
inexperience,  and  at  least  tolerate  while 
directing  its  efforts  to  gain  what  seems  to 
be  the  good  of  life.  Young  people  like 
gayety  and  cheerfulness ;  they  will  grow 
toward  the  light.  You  may  wall  them  up, 
if  you  will ;  but  they  will  find  some  crack 
in  the  mortar,  through  which  to  thrust 
themselves. ' ' 

'*But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
subject?"  asked  the  Lady  of  the  House. 
**  Low-cut  gowns  always  will  be  indecent, 
whether  Queen  Victoria  approves  them  or 
not.  And  the  customs  of  society  can  not 
make  indecent  things  decent." 

*'I  don't  want  to  discuss  that,"  said  the 
Philistine;  "but  what  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  people  who  are  shocked  by  so  many 
things  which  do  not  tempt,  are  apt  to 
condone  the  greatest  breaches  of  decency. 
For  instance,  it  seems  to  me  more  indecent 
that  a  young  girl  should  be  permitted  to 
go  to  an  assembly  where  there  are  no 
older  people,  than  that  she  should  wear  a 
fashionable  gown.  I  can  look  on  her  as 
not  utterly  .lost  if  she  dance  the  cotillon, 
but  I  confess  that  I  do  shake  my  head 
when  I  see  her  strolling  about  at  all 
hours  with  young  men  of  her  own  age;  or 
returning  from  a  function  after  midnight, 
attended  by  a  young  man  who  is  supposed 
to  be  *  correct'  because  he  wears  good 
clothes  and  has  been  introduced  by 
another  young  man." 

''That  is  not  usually  done  now,"  said 
the  Lady  of  the  House,  warmly.  "  There 
was    a    time    when    American   manners 


engagements  of  marriage  made  in  defiance 
of  all  the  rules  of — well,  of  every  rule, — 
since  young  people  who  have  no  guide 
but  their  own  fancy  can  not  be  expected  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  either  prudence 
or  common- sense." 

**  You  want,  as  I  understand  you,"  said 
the  Critic,  "the  parent  to  take  as  much 
real  interest  in  his  children  and  as  great 
a  care  of  them  as  he  does  of  the  other 
afiairs  of  life?" 

"Exactly.    I   want   the   parent   to    be 
instructed    that   in   the   most    important 
relation  of  life — his  to  his  children  —  he 
must  be  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a — fool." 
"Hard  words,"  said  the  Poet. 
"I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  all  in 
reforming    'society,'    when    you    induce 
people  who  are  constantly  talking  of  its 
frivolities  to  sweep  and  garnish  their  own 
houses.   Instead  of  forbidding  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  young,  I  would  direct  them. 
You    can    gain    your    lesson    from    the 
wisdom  of  the  Church— so  little  under- 
stood,—  which  has  consecrated  the  toys 
of  paganism  itself" 

The  Critic  looked  thoughtful ;  and  the 
Philistine,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Lady  of  the  House,  took  a  cigar. 


One  of  the  Remedies. 


BY  I,OUISA   MAY  DAI^TON. 


were  more — more — " 

"Arcadian!"  said  the  Poet. 


"Not  usually  done!"  echoed  the  Phi- 
listine. "What!  Here  in  the  provinces, 
are  not  'buggy'  rides  quite  the  thing? 
Ah  !  I  know,"  he  said,  passing  the  Critic's 
cup  a  second  time,  "you  will  accuse  me 
of  being  evil-minded.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  these  meetings  result  in  improprieties 
always ;  but  think  of  the  engagements  of 
marriage   made   only   to   be   broken,  the 


Free-heartedness,  and  graciousness,  and  undisturbed  trust, 
and  requited  love  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  peace  of  others,  and 
the  ministry  to  their  pain,— these,  and  the  blue  sky  above 
you,  and  the  sweet  waters  and  flowers  of  the  earth  beneath, 
and  mysteries  and  presences  innumerable  of  living  things,— 
these  may  yet  be  here  your  riches ;  untormenting  and  divine  ; 
serviceable  for  the  life  that  now  is  ;  nor,  it  may  be,  without 
promise  of  that  which  is  to  come. — Ruskin. 

IT  is  easy  enough  to  put  forth  a  long 
series  of  lugubrious  reflections  concern- 
ing the  troublous  times  which  are  upon 
us;  it  is  even  easy  to  enumerate  causes— to 
specify  this  or  that  circumstance  or  policy 
as  the  one  which  has  done  the  mischief. 
Neither  is  it  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
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But  the  trouble  is  that  the  disease  is  too 
deep-seated  to  be  affected  by  superficial 
or  i  in  mediate  treatment.  As  well  try  to 
cure  a  disorder  of  the  blood  by  extirpating 
the  tiny  ulcer  which  appears  on  the  skin. 
This  unrest,  this  widespread  uprising  of 
the  unemployed  or  the  insufficiently  paid, 
is  but  a  symptom  of  inward  disorder  of 
long  standing.  Something  is  wrong  with 
the  body  politic.  Brother  Jonathan,  like 
his  dark-skinned  brother,  the  unspeakable 
Turk,  is  a  sick  man. 

It  seems  to  those  who  are  but  lookers-on 
at  the  turmoil  of  life  that  there  are  three 
things  which,  more  than  all  others,  bid 
fair  to  wreck  the  prosperity  of  our  people. 
These  are :  the  worship  of  Mammon 
instead  of  Almighty  God,  the  substitution 
of  luxury  for  simplicity,  and  the  loss  of 
love  for  a  rural  life.  Of  these  causes  I 
shall  now  refer  but  to  the  last. 

We  must  often  listen  to  the  statistician. 
That  very  tiresome  but  truthful  creature 
tells  us  that  there  is  in  every  locality  a 
gradual  flow  of  inhabitants  away  from  the 
farms  and  toward  the  cities.  Centres  of 
population  are  stretching  out  their  arms 
and  embracing  their  suburbs  like  giant 
octopi;  the  dwellers  on  farms  are  forsak- 
ing them  for  the  fancied  allurements  of  the 
metropolis.  This  condition  is  so  apparent 
in  the  East  that  the  abandoned  farms  of 
New  England  have  furnished  many  a 
theme  for  preachers  by  word  or  pen  ;  and 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  similar  clouds 
of  loneliness  are  fast  settling  down  upon 
other  districts. 

Nbw,  if  there  is  one  thing  reasonably 
sure  concerning  the  economics  of  life  and 
labor,  it  is  that  God  intended  men,  from 
Adam  down,  to  find  their  chief  occupation 
in  cultivating  the  soil.  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's :  it  is  but  lent  to  us.  In  making 
some  spot  of  it  beautiful  and  fruitful,  we 
are  doing  His  work  more  than  our  own, — 
sweeping  a  room  in  our  Father's  house, 
helping  to  adorn  the  rolling  orb  which 
is  His  footstool. 


If  a  taste  for  an  agricultural  life  could 
be  fostered,  and  the  money  spent  by  the 
poor  for  the  things  which  kill  the  soul 
be  saved  to  buy  even  the  little  home  acre 
upon  which  a  thrifty  family  could  live 
in  comfort,  one  solution  would  be  found 
for  this  problem  '  of  want  and  misery 
which  always,  and  especially  at  this 
time,  so  grievously  afiiicts  us.  Our  fore- 
fathers reared  large  families,  in  comfort 
unknown  to  this  generation,  upon  stony 
and  wind-swept  hills.  There  are  far  diflfer- 
ent  and  arable  fields  waiting  for  those 
who  will  till  them, — each  man  a  little 
piece.  Large  farms  for  all  are  not  only 
undesirable,  but  out  of  the  question  and 
unneighborly.  It  is  the  little  one  well 
tilled  which  produces  best  results.  If  the 
money  spent  in  well-meant  but  often 
indiscriminate  charity  during  the  past 
winter  could  have  been  used  in  wise 
colonization,  it  would  have  made  a 
beginning. 

This  is  to  be  no  swift  work.  People, 
alas !  do  not  want  to  leave  the  festering, 
sinful,  ungodly  city  slums.  They  want  to 
hear  the  clang  of  the  patrol  wagon,  and 
to  have  a  saloon  at  the  next  corner.  And 
they  are  at  present  no  more  capable  of 
helping  the  earth  to  bring  forth  fruit  and 
flowers  than  an  elephant  is  of  playing  the 
harp.  But  they  can  be  taught ;  and  from 
that  teaching  will  come,  in  some  manner, 
a  release  from  the  burden  of  penury  as  well 
as  sin.  And  in  that  way,  I  firmly  believe, 
will  the  gulf  be  bridged  which  now 
yawns  between  Dives  and  Lazarus — 
employer  and  employed, — the  palace  of 
the  successful  and  the  teeming  tenements 
of  degradation. 


My  Mother  blessed,  my  Queen  divine ! 
My  heart,  my  soul,  my  life  are  thine ; 
All  that  I  am  or  e'er  can  be. 
For  once,  for  all,  I  give  to  thee ; 
And  through  thy  sinless  hands  to  Him 
Whose  hands,  whose  Heart,  for  me  were  riven, 
Thy  only  Son,  the  King  of  Heaven. 
Fr.  Sourin,  S.J.,  author  of  To  Love  Thee,  OMary!  " 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


An  Italian  anarchist,  arrested  in  London 
a  short  time  ago,  confessed  to  a  delightful 
little  plan  he  had  formed  to  blow  up  some 
of  the  city  officials.  He  declared  that  his 
desire  was  to  destroy  every  government  in 
Europe,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  alone 
in  his  amiable  intentions.  *'  If  I  have  failed," 
he  said,  "others  will  take  my  place.  I  have 
no  religion,  but  am  set  upon  carrying  out  my 
idea.  If  we  do  not  succeed  by  one  method, 
we  will  adopt  others ;  but  succeed  we  will. 
In  two  years  there  will  not  be  a  government 
in  existence,  either  here  or  elsewhere," 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  countries  in 
which  social  disorder  flourishes  are  precisely 
those  which  have  distinguished  themselves 
for  persecution  of  the  Church.  Russia,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  a  hotbed  of  nihilism; 
and  during  the  Kulturkampf  in  Germany, 
socialism  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to 
alarm  old  Bismarck  himself.  Under  the 
Masonic  Government  of  France,  an  explosion 
of  dynamite  has  come  to  be  looked  for  as 
regularly  as  sunrise ;  and  Italy  has  already 
reaped,  as  the  fruit  of  her  sacrilegious  policy, 
a  rich  harvest  of  bombs.  The  explanation 
of  this  remarkable  fact  is  found  in  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Italian  anarchist:  "I  have 
no  religion."  An  infidel  government  had 
deprived  him  of  his  faith  and  his  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  set  up  a  spirit  of  anarchy 
and  disorder  in  their  stead. 


Catholics  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  who  have  learned  to  revere  Mother 
Augusta  Theodosia  Drane,  will  be  grieved  to 
learn  of  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
29th  ult.,  at  Stone,  England.  She  was  known 
in  religion  as  Mother  Francis  Raphael,  and 
was  for  twelve  years  Prioress  Provincial  of 
her  Order  in  England.  In  the  year  1850,  after 
a  long  and  anxious  correspondence  with  John 
Keble,  she  renounced  Anglicanism  to  enter 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  three  years  later 
became  a  professed  nun  in  the  Dominican 
Convent  at  Stone.  Her  literary  work  soon 
began  to  attract  attention;  and  from  that  time 
until  her  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  her 


pen  has  been  ceaselessly  active  in  the  cause 
of  Catholic  truth.  Mother  Drane  has  produced 
many  notable  prose  works,  and  a  small  but 
very  remarkable  volume  of  verse  entitled 
' '  Songs  in  the  Night. ' '  Her  chief  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  the  reading  world,  however, 
came  from  the  production  of  "Christian 
Schools  and  Scholars,"  a  work  which  gave 
evidence  of  wide  reading  and  painstaking 
research.  We  hope  soon  to  present  our  readers 
with  an  adequate  sketch  of  this  remarkable 
woman,  of  whom  the  well-known  Archbishop 
UUathorne  once  said :  *  *  She  is  one  of  those 
many-sided  characters  who  can  write  a  book, 
draw  a  picture,  rule  a  community,  guide  other 
souls,  superintend  a  building,  lay  out  grounds, 
or  give  wise  advice  with  equal  facility  and 
success."    May  she  rest  in  peace! 


The  Protestant  Protective  Association, 
the  Canadian  twin  monstrosity  of  our  own 
A.  P.  A.,  is  not  meeting  with  such  superabun- 
dant success  as  its  founders  and  well-wishers 
exultingly  anticipated. '  Its  principles  are  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  inherent  manli- 
ness sometimes  called  the  "British  love  of 
fair  play,"  that  the  frenetic  mouthings  of 
its  members  fail  to  make  any  considerable 
impression  on  the  mass  of  non-Catholics  in 
the  Dominion.  No  more  vigorous  denuncia- 
tions of  the  bigotry  and  injustice  of  P.  P.  A. 
fanatics  have  come  to  our  notice  than  the 
scorings  they  have  received  from  clergymen 
of  the  Episcopal  and  Baptist  churches.  Public 
sentiment  in  Canada  is  apparently  too  sane 
to  be  influenced  by  the  hysterical  mendacity 
of  a  handful  of  Ontario  agitators. 


M.  Eugene  Veuillot,  the  distinguished 
editor  of  L '  Univers^  and  one  of  the  foremost 
journalistic  champions  of  the  Catholic  cafise 
in  Europe,  has  just  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  official  entrance  into  the 
editorial  sanctum  of  that  venerable  but  vigo- 
rous periodical.  Since  the  death  of  his  great 
brother  I^ouis  in  1883,  Eugene  Veuillot  has 
been  editor-in-chief;  and,  like  his  brother, 
he  "has  ever  had  in  view  only  two  objects — 
the  Pope  and  good  grammar. ' '  Louis  Veuillot 
had  found  a  way  to  touch  the  heart-strings 
of  the   clergy    even   by    so   ephemeral    an 
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instrument  as  a  newspaper,  and  he  managed 
to  exercise  an  almost  omnipotent  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  lay  readers.  Eugene 
has  worked  on  the  same  lines.  Since  he 
entered  upon  his  editorial  career,  he  has  seen 
great  changes  in  France.  A  constitutional 
monarchy,  a  republic,  and  an  empire  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  things  human;  and  the 
veteran  knight  of  the  pen  now  contemplates, 
with  the  serenity  which  has  ever  character- 
ized him,  a  trial  of  a  third  republic.  During 
his  entire  journalistic  career,  M.  Veuillot 
has  been  a  model  for  Catholic  editors ;  he 
has  ''ever  been  ready  to  break  his  pen,  if 
his  superiors  deemed  it  a  danger,  or  even 
useless."  May  he  wield  his  powerful  weapon 
for  many  more  years ;  and  when  the  time  of 
his  reward  shall  have  come,  let  his  epitaph 
be  that  written  by  lyouis  Veuillot  in  his 
exquisite  book,  '*g^  et  La"  : 

"Placez  dmes  cot6s  ma  plume, 

Sur  mon  coeur  le  Christ,  mon  orgueil, 
Sous  mes  pieds  mettez  ce  volume, 
Et  clouez  en  paix  mon  cercueil." 

Put  my  pen,  when  at  rest,  by  my  side  ; 

Let  this  volume  be  placed  'neath  my  feet ; 
O'er  my  heart  lay  the  Cross, — 'tis  my  pride ; 

And  with  coffin- lid  close  my  retreat. 


What  is  coming  over  the  Presbyterians? 
Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  chronicle 
the  singing  of  the  Ave  Maria  in  one  of  their 
churches,  and  now  it  is  the  O  Salufaris.  Last 
Sunday  evening  at  Milburn  Chapel,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  the  regular  church  quartette 
*  *  sang  several  exceptionally  good  selections, 
including  an  O  Salutaris  Hostia^  composed  by 
Mr.  F.J.  Liscombe,  formerly  director  of  music 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame."-  In  the 
morning  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson, 
had  preached  on  the  story  of  Jacob  wrestling 
with  the  angel.  I^et  us  hope  that  the  con- 
gregation of  Milburn  Chapel  may  hold  on 
to  the  O  Salutaris  and  be  blessed. 


Although  it  ought  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Church  has  no  immediate 
message  either  to  science  or  to  politics,  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  whenever  the  pastors 
of  the  Church  think  best  to  exert  their 
influence   in   the    political   field,  they   have 


invariably  been  found  on  the  side  of.  the 
industrious  poor.  The  clergy  of  France  are 
now  as  deeply  interested  in  what  is  improp- 
erly called  socialism  as  Cardinal  Manning 
was  in  England;  and  Doctor  Schaepman,  the 
leader  of  the  Dutch  Catholics,  is  one  of  the 
most  ardent  democrats  in  Holland.  Father 
Schaepman  is  a  remarkable  man.  Before  he 
undertook  the  leadership  of  his  coreligionists, 
their  influence  was  a  minus  quantity;  he 
has  made  them  an  important  factor  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  He  fills  a  pro-, 
fessor's  chair  in  Rijsenburg  Seminary,  and 
is  described  as  "the  first  of  the  poets,  the 
leading  orator,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
statesman  of  latter-day  Holland."  His  motto 
is  thoroughly  characteristic — Credo,  Pugno^ 
which  may  be  freely  translated  into  these 
words:  ''What  I  believe  with  my  mind,  I 
enforce  with  my  might." 


The  venerable  and  saintly  Abb^  Didelot, 
who  died  recently  in  Nancy,  France,  will 
long  be  missed  by  the  poor  and  the  unfortu- 
nate, who  were  wont  to  look  to  him  for 
sympathy  and  help.  His  poverty  of  spirit 
was  equalled  only  by  his  Christlike  charity, 
which  allowed  him  no  comfort  while  others 
were  in  distress.  For  many  years  the  Abb6 
Didelot  was  chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Nancy, 
where  he  made  good  use  of  the  favorable 
opportunities  for  priestly  work;  and  one  of 
the  most  impressive  aspects  of  his  funeral 
was  the  presence  of  prayerful  and  reverent 
prisoners,  eager  to  honor  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  given  his  life  for  their  bettermfent. 
The  Abb^  Didelot  was  popularly  regarded  as 
a  saint;  and  even  the  infidel  press  of  France, 
in  announcing  his  death,  paid  tribute  to  the 
vital  power  of  the  Church  as  manifested  in 
the  unworldliness  and  holiness  of  her  chil- 
dren.   May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 


It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Church  is  making  gratifying  progress  in 
most  of  the  European  countries,  while  Prot- 
estants the  world  over  are  sighing  for  a 
reunion  of  Christendom  which  they  have 
not  the  courage  to  effect.  In  England, 
particularly,  the  grace  of  God  has  won 
great  victories.    During  the  recent  "general 
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mission,"  to  wiiich  we  have  already  adverted, 
five  hundred  persons  received  conditional 
Baptism,  and  other  hundreds  are  still  under 
instruction.  In  the  diocese  of  Salford  alone, 
as  Bishop  Bilsborrow  himself  has  declared, 
nine  hundred  Protestants  were  received  into 
the  Church  during  the  past  year;  and  the 
proportion  of  converts  in  other  dioceses  has 
been  similarly  high.  Father  Bernard  Vaughan 
announced,  in  a  recent  address,  that  **  during 
the  year  1893  a  greater  number  of  converts 
have  been  received  into  the  Church  in 
England  than  in  any  other  year  since  the 
Keformation."       

One  of  our  French  exchanges  publishes 
an  interview  in  which  Emile  Zola  talks  about 
Ids  new  book  on  "gourdes."  The  interview, 
as  quoted  by  our  Parisian  contemporary^ is 
not  long,  but  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  show  that  the  apostle  of  the  ultra- realistic 
hi  literature  has  not  **  changed  his  spots  "  in 
consequence  of  his  sojourn  at  Our  Lady's 
femous  Grotto.  There  is  considerably  less 
dirt-painting  in  his  latest  book  than  in  most 
of  its  predecessors ;  and,  with  an  eye  to  the 
lapid  sale  of  the  first  edition,  M.  Zola  bade 
the  Gaulois  assure  its  readers  "that  they 
will  find  in  this  work,  written  in  good  faith, 
nothing  that  can  be  considered  an  attack 
npon  religion."  Bat  from  the  phrases  which 
lie  occasionally  lets  drop  in  the  course  of  his 
talk,  ^nd  from  his  shuffling  on  the  subject  of 
the  cures  eff'ected  at  gourdes,  it  is  manifest 
enough  that  the  trail  of  the  realist  is  over 
it  all.  Zola  at  gourdes  is  the  antipode  of 
lyasserre,  and  his  book  is  as  disappointing  to 
reverent  readers  as  Lasserre's  is  charming. 


Archbishop  of  New  York,  she  was  astonished, 
but  she  mxnaged  to  cry  out :  "  May  God  bless 
him  and  strengthen  his  arm !  "  The  old 
woman's  prayer  was  as  pretty  as  the  Arch- 
bishop's act  was  gracious. 


The  New  York  World  tells  a  pretty  story 
»f  Archbishop  Corrigan.  He  was  returning 
to  New  York  recently,  after  a  long  Confir- 
mation service,  and  had  reached  the  steps 
leading  up  to  one  of  the  city  stations  when 
he  noticed  a  little  old  woman  who  was 
struggling  with  a  very  large  paper-wrapped 
bundle.  With  a  quick  turn  and  a  gracious 
smile,  the  Archbishop  lifted  the  heavy 
burden,  and  passed  up  the  steps  with  it  to 
the  platform.  The  old  lady  was  asked  if  she 
knew  who  had  assisted  her,  and  she  replied 
m  the  negative.  When  told  that  it  was  the 


The  career  of  the  late  George  W.  Abell, 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  fact  that  a  secular  journal 
may  be  conducted  with  due  respect  for  the 
moral  code,  and  still  attain  complete  success 
financially.  The  Sun  held  high  rank  among 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country.  No 
journal  showed  more  laudable  enterprise  in 
gathering  and  more  skill  in  arranging  and 
presenting  the  news  of  the  day,  and  yet  the 
pre-eminent  characteristic  of  the  Sun  was  its 
moral  cleanliness.  It  was  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  its  editor,  who,  if  we  may  believe 
his  friends,  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of 
men.  His  strong  Catholic  faith  enabled  him 
to  strike  a  just  balance  between  prayer  and 
labor ;  and  the  charity  which  prompted  him 
to  many  secret  benefactions  to  the  poor  saved 
him  from  the  danger  of  becoming  a  mere 
money-king  or  scandal-monger.  Would  that 
there  were  more  men  and  more  journalists 
like  Mr.  Abell.    R,  L  P. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
uuith  them.  Heb.,  riil,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

Sister  Mary  Alberta,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis, 
Philadelphia ;  and  Sister  Mary  Pius,  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  Yuma,  Arizona,  whose  holy  lives 
were  lately  crowned  with  precious  deaths. 

Mr.  John  Schlanka,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  who  was 
called  to  the  reward  of  his  exemplary  Christian  life 
on  the  2d  inst. 

Mr.  Patrick  I^afferty  whose  happy  death  took 
place  on  the  5th  iust.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Peter  Hugueuot,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa, ;  Mrs. 
John  Kennedy,  Pittston,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Mary  A,  Kennedy, 
Taunton,  Mass. ;  Mr.  John  Doyle,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Keane  and  Mrs.  Mary  Meaney,\Vaterbury, 
Conn. ;  also  Mrs.  Annie  Sheehan,  Winsted,  Conn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDIBR   THB    MANTI^IC   OF    OUR   BI^ESS^D    MOTHER. 


St.  Francis   Xavier   and   His  Young 
Friends. 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CRGWI^EY. 


(Conclusion.) 
II. 

HE  apostolic  love  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  for  children 
began  with  the  little  infants, 
for  whose  baptism  he  dis- 
played such  untiring  zeal. 
We  remember  that  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  how 
many  thousands  there  were  upon  whose 
heads  the  waters  of  regeneration  were 
poured  by  his  own  hand,  as  well  as  the 
numbers  baptized  by  his  assistants. 

He  was  continually  exhorting  Mancias 
and  the  catechists  to  greater  vigilance  in 
this  respect,  although  indeed  they  appear 
to  have  been  very  particular  and  energetic 
in  regard  to  it.  Amid  the  discouragements 
caused  by  the  injustice  and  bad  example 
of  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  the 
Indies,  the  miserable  lapses  of  the  native 
Christians,  and  their  unwillingness  to  give 
up  the  vices  in  which  they  were  plunged, 
the  great  consolation  of  the  Saint  was  the 
knowledge  that  at  least  by  the  baptism  of 
infants,  such  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
die  in  those  countries,  a  multitude  of 
souls  had  been  saved. 

The  piety  of  the  children  whom  he  had 


himself  instructed,  or  who  were  taught  by 
the  catechists,  was  a  solace  to  him  also. 
How  beautiful  the  humility  with  which  he 
used  to  beg  the  prayers  of  the  children, — 
he  whose  own  prayer  was  so  powerful 
with  God  as  to  obtain  countless  miracles ! 

When  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to 
plead  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  for 
the  protection  of  the  Christians,  he  com- 
missions Francis  Mancias  to  *'tell  all  the 
children  to  remember  to  commend  me  to 
God  in  their  prayers."  Again  he  says  :  "I 
want  you  to  pray  much  for  me ;  and  to 
get  the  young  children  you  are  instructing 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  to  pray  also. 
Their  prayers  will  be  a  defence  and  guard 
to  me,  with  which  I  shall  make  light  of 
the  dangers  with  which  my  friends  try  to 
deter  me  from  this  land  journey,  telling 
me  I  shall  have  to  pass  through  a  country 
that  hates  everything  Christian,  and  me 
in .  particular. " 

When  the  Christians  are  threatened 
with  extermination  by  those  terrible 
brigands,  the  Badages,  he  writes:  *'At  this 
time,  more  than  ever,  you  must  bid  the 
children  whom  you  have  uader  instruction 
to  ask  God  to  defend  and  help  us  ;  for  in 
these  countries  we  have  no  protection  at 
all  except  the  protection  of  feod." 

Some  of  the  most  glorious  miracles  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  were  wrought  in  behalf 
of  children.  There  is  the  instance  of  the 
young  catechist  who  during  the  night 
was  bitten  in  the  foot  by  a  cobra,  and  in 
the   morning    was   found   dead.     Francis 
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touched  the  foot  with  the  saliva  from  his 
mouth,  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  over 
the  boy,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
bade  him  arise  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  lad  arose  at  once,  as  ,if  he 
had  been  merely  asleep,  and  continued  on 
his  journey  with  the  Saint. 

Once  the  body  of  a  boy  who  had  been 
drowned  in  a  well  was  brought  into  the 
church,  as  Francis  was  preparing  to  say 
Mass.  Upon  beholding  him,  the  mother 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  besought 
him  to  restore  her  child  to  life;  and  at 
the  prayer  of  the  Saint  the  child  arose  in 
perfect  health  and  ran  to  her. 

There  is  also  record  of  a  youth  who 
had  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  whom  St. 
Francis   called  back  to  life   and   health. 

On  another  occasion,  while  in  Malacca, 
moved  by  the  faith  and  the  tears  of  a 
mother  whose  daughter  had  died  and 
was  three  days  buried,  St.  Francis,  after 
praying  earnestly,  said  to  the  woman : 
* '  Go  open  the  grave,  and  you  will  find  her 
alive." — "The  woman,  with  great  faith 
and  rejoicing,  ran  to  the  grave,"  says 
Bartoli ;  ' '  and  there,  in  the  sight  of  many 
others  who  accompanied  her,  caused  the 
stone  to  be  raised,  and  found  the  child 
alive,"  as  he  had  promised. 

In  Japan  also  our  Saint  raised  from  the 
dead  the  young  daughter  of  a  Japanese 
nobleman,  at  the  importunity  of  the 
grief-stricken  father. 

During  the  very  last  voyage  of  St. 
Francis,  when  the  ship's  supply  of  fresh- 
water gave  out,  and  the  five  hundred 
persons  on  board  were  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing from  thirst  under  the  torrid  sun  of 
midsummer  in  the  tropics,  it  was  a  child 
that  the  Saint  selected  to  be  the  first  wit- 
ness to  the  miraculous  assistance  granted 
by  Providence  in  answer  to  his  supplica- 
tion. After  having  prayed  for  a  long  time 
in  his  cabin,  he  came  forth  on  deck, 
ordered  a  boat  lowered,  and  went  down 
into  it,  taking  a  little  boy  with  him.  He 
told  the  latter  to  dip  up  some  of  the  sea- 


water  and  taste  it.  The  child  did  so,  and 
complained  that  it  was  salt.  He  bade  him 
try  again.  This  time  it  was  fresh  and 
delicious.  Francis  took  him  back  to  the 
deck,  and  ordered  the  crew  to  fill  all 
the  barrels  they  had  with  water  from  the 
sea.  They  obeyed ;  but  when  they  tasted 
it,  as  usual  it  was  salt.  Forthwith  St. 
Francis  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  over 
the  water,  and  it  was  found  to  be  sweeter 
and  fresher  than  that  of  Bangan,  a  delight- 
ful spring  at  Goa.  When  the  need  of  the 
people  had  been  supplied,  the  remainder  of 
this  miraculous  water  was  preserved  with 
great  care,  and  became  famous  through- 
out the  East ;  for  by  means  of  it  many 
wonderful  cures  were  wrought. 

During  this  same  voyage  a  little  lad, 
five  years  old,  fell  overboard  when  the 
ship  was  running  before  the  wind,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  put  out  a  boat  to  try 
to  save  him.  St.  Francis  was  not  told  of 
the  accident  until  three  days  had  passed, 
when  he  chanced  to  meet  the  child's 
father,  a  Mohammedan.  Pitying  the  poor 
fellow's  despair,  he  asked  him  if  he  would 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  if  his  child  were 
restored  to  him.  The  man  replied  in  the 
affirmative  ;  and  after  a  few  hours  his 
child,  as  well  and  happy-hearted  as  ever, 
came  running  to  him  on  the  deck.  True 
to  his  promise,  the  father  was  baptized 
with  his  whole  family. 

After  the  death  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Indies,  in  the  account  of  the  wonderful 
cures  wrought  as  his  body  was  borne 
through  the  streets  of  Goa,  is  recorded  that 
of  a  dying  child  who  was  just  breathing 
forth  its  last  sigh. 

Does  not  the  consideration  of  all  these 
circumstances  make  one  realize  more 
fully  the  special  care  and  thoughtfulness 
of  this  great  Saint  for  little  children, — 
how  he  spared  himself  no  trouble  to  pro- 
vide for  their  interests  even  in  temporal 
things,  and  how  large  a  share  they  had  in 
the  afi*ection  of  his  loving  and  apostolic 
heart? 
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Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 

BY   MAURICS   FRANCIS    EGAN. 

XX. — Jack's  Advice. 

Bob  went  homeward  in  fear.  Anybody 
looking  at  bim  from  the  outside  would 
have  concluded  that  he  was  merely  a 
sulky-looking  boy.  The  snow  had  ceased 
to  fall ;  the  air  had  grown  much  warmer ; 
and  Bob  stepped  along,  with  his  overcoat 
thrown  wide  open,  and  his  books  slung 
across  his  back. 

As  he  neared  his  own  house — he  had 
walked  four  squares  out  of  the  way, — 
his  heart  became  sick.  His  father  would 
meet  him  sternly  ;  his  mother  would  cry ; 
Miss  McBride  might  be  there  first  with 
her  story.  He  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
or  not  his  big  brother  and  the  little  girls 
would  stick  to  him.  Meg  would,  of  course; 
but,  then,  Meg  was  the  smallest,  and 
nobody  would  mind  what  she  said.  At 
any  rate,  little  Pierre  was  not  hurt, — 
he  was  glad  of  that.  He  wished  he  knew 
who  started  that  lie, — he  only  wished 
he  knew! 

He  came  within  two  doors  of  his  own 
house,  and,  turning,  plunged  into  the 
back  street  again.  At  the  corner,  under 
a  flaring  gas-light,  was  a  highly-colored 
bill.  There  was  a  red  ship  depicted 
as  tossing  in  a  white-foamed  sea,  with 
breakers  mountain  high.  Hanging  to 
one  of  the  masts  was  a  man  in  a  sailor's 
dress.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  little  girl, 
and  in  the  other  arm  a  woman,  whose 
hair  streamed  down  her  back.  Underneath 
was  the  word,  *' Saved  P'  The  play  was 
called,  "The  lyost  Ship;  or.  Doomed 
and  Saved.''  Bob  saw,  in  bright  red 
letters,  the  inviting  legend,  "Gallery, 
twenty-five  cents." 

He  stood  gazing  at  this  enticing  play- 
bill, reading  and  re-reading  it,  but  utterly 


wretched.  He  wished  that  he  might 
break  his  leg ;  and  then,  when  he  was 
carried  home  on  a  stretcher,  his  mother 
would  forget  all  about  his  having  been 
turned  out  of  school.  For  a  moment  he 
was  tempted  to  hit  his  ankle  against 
something  and  to  sprain  it.  His  conscience 
and  common-sense  both  forbade  that. 

But  he  could  not — he  would  not — go 
home.  He  counted  over  the  money  in  his 
pocket:  there  was  enough  for  a  seat  in 
the  gallery  and  for  his  supper.  He  would 
go  to  the  play.  He  could  not  be  in  worse 
trouble  than  he  was,  no  matter  what  he 
did.  Still,  he  was  not  a  thief. 

"Halloo!" 

It  was  Jack  Chumleigh,  who  was  push- 
ing along  at  a  great  rate. 

"Halloo,  Jack!" 

"Haven't  you  been  home.  Bob?  I  see 
you  have  your  books  with  you  yet." 

"I  am  not  going  home,  Jack ;  I  don't 
know  where  I  am  going,"  said  Bob.  "I 
don' t  know  whether  I  shall  ever  go  home 
again  or  not." 

"What!  has  our  Susan  gone  and  told 
your  mother?"  asked  Jack,  his  face 
becoming  longer. 

"Told!  I  don't  know  who  has  told," 
said  Bob,  bitterly.  "But  I  do  know  that 
they'll  know  all  about  it  at  home  before 
I  get  there." 

"What  did  you  do  it  for?  After  what 
happened — ' ' 

"I  didn't  do  it,  and  you  know  that 
very  well.  Jack.  Little  Pierre  wasn't  hurt 
at  all.  And  you  know  I  didn't  steal  an 
ice-cream  can, — you  know  that!" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  that!"  said  Jack; 
"but  everybody  is  down  on  you,  all  the 
same.  It's  awful  to  think  how  soon  folks 
can  get  down  on  a  fellow,"  he  added, 
sadly.  "You  shouldn't  have  gone  and 
done  it.  Wasn't  our  Susan  against  us 
enough?" 

"Your  Susan!  I  don't  care  that  much 
about  your  Susan,"  said  Bob.  "If  I  had  a 
house  of  my  own,  I  wouldn't  let  anybody 
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run  it.  There's  my  Aunt  Jane.  When  she 
comes  and  hears  about  my  being  turned 
out  of  school,  she'll  go  giving  advice  and 
nagging,  and  act  as  if  she  owned  me.  I 
just  wish  your  Susan  would  mind  her 
own  business." 

*' She's  the  seventh  daughter  of  a 
seventh  son,"  said  Jack,  speaking  low; 
**and  she  finds  out  everything  you  say. 
But  why  did  you  go  and  rile  her?  Wasn't 
she  down  on  you  already?" 

*'I  didn't  rile  her,"  said  Bob,  losing 
his  temper;  *'and  I  don't  care  if  I  did  !  " 

''Everything  goes  wrong  when  Susan's 
down  on  you.  She's  taken  to  petting 
Baby  now,  but  it  won't  last.  You  walk 
along  with  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it.^ 
She  says  you've  made  her  a  laughing- 
stock. And  she's  going  to  have  a  sort 
of  party  in  the  kitchen  to-night,  too. 
I'm  sorry  you  did  it  just  now,  when  you 
might  have  been  in  with  the  crowd.  It 
seems,"  added  Jack,  as  they  walked  slowly 
along  the  street,  ''that  you  got  Jake, 
Brown's  boy,  to  make  fun  of  her.  He 
came  to  our  kitchen  door  a  little  while 
ago,  and  he  said  to  Susan:  'Where's 
the  bucket?' — 'What  bucket,  you  idjut!' 
says  Susan. — 'The  bucket  your  boy  took 
away  and  kept, '  said  Jake,  as  bold  as  brass. 
*And  you  needn't  pretend  that  you're  not 
the  woman  that  hit  me  to-day.  And,' 
says  he — of  course  he  didn't  know  that 
Susan  was  the  seventh  daughter  of  a 
seventh  son, — 'I'll  have  the  law  of  you 
if  you  don't  give  back  the  bucket.  Mr. 
Brown  wants  his  bucket,  and  he  doesn't 
believe  that  you  live  in  Mrs.  McCrossin's 
house  at  all.'  — 'It's  just  one  of  that 
Bently  boy's  tricks,'  says  Susan  to  the 
cook.  '  I  saw  him  talking  to  the  leprechaun 
of  a  boy,  after  I  had  been  so  insulted.  Run 
over  to  Mrs.  McCrossin's  and  see  if  there's 
a  bucket  there.'  And  I  went.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  one  of  Mr.  Brown's  coal  buckets; 
and  Guy  said  you  and  another  little  boy 
had  brought  it  there.  Of  course  I  wouldn't 
have  told  Susan  that ;  but  Baby  went  with 


me — he's  out  of  bed  again, — and  he — " 

"Oh,  I  know!"  said  Bob,  breathing 
heavily.    "Wait  till  I  ketch  Baby!" 

"Well,  Susan  was  wild.  So  I'm  going 
to  pay  Mr.  Brown  a  dollar  and  a  half  we 
owe  him,  and  to  tell  him  we  won't  order 
anything  from  him  again.  Susan  never 
did  order  much ;  only  when  she  ran  out  of 
things,  she  found  his  shop  convenient.  She 
almost  threw  the  bucket  at  Jake.  I  suppose 
old  Brown  will  half  kill  Jake  when  he 
finds  out  what  a  mistake  he  made.  The 
cook  is  mad,  too ;  she  is  going  to  your 
father  about  it." 

"I  can't  be  worse  oflf  than  I  am,  Jack. 
When  a  fellow  gets  a  bad  name,  everything 
sticks  to  him.  I  didn't  think  Susan  saw 
me.  I  just  ran  out  of  Mrs.  McCrossin's 
doorway,  to  help  Miley  Galligan  with  the 
bucket  of  coal ;  I  suppose  she  must  have 
seen  me  then.'* 

"So  Miley  was  in  it,  too?"  said  Jack. 
"I'll  run  in  and  give  Mr.  Brown  the 
money,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it 
afterward." 

Jack  found  Jake  behind  the  counter, 
very  red  about  the  eyes.  He  took  Jack's 
message  and  the  money  very  sadly.  He 
was  a  fat,  yellow-haired,  red- cheeked  boy, 
not  long  from  Wurtemberg. 

"How  was  I  to  know  already?"  he 
asked.  "I  thought  she  his  mother  was.  In 
this  country  you  can  not  tell  i\i^frau  from 
\hQ^ /raulein :  they  dress  all  alike  already. 
Oh,  the  Herr  Brown  is  angry  once !  Oh, 
he  is  mad !  He  has  all  bad  things  to  me 
said;  but  I  have  said  I  have  done  my  best 
already, — I  have  my  best  done.  I  know 
not  what  the  trouble  is,"  Jake  said,  and 
wiped  his  eyes  with  his  cuflf. 

"Everybody  is  in  trouble,"  said  Jack. 

"Ach,  it  is  a  strange  world  yet!" 
said  Jake. 

Jack  went  out  into  the  darkness,  heartily 
agreeing  with  him. 

"You'd  better  go  home,"  he  said  to 
Bob,  whom  he  joined  under  the  electric- 
light.  "I'll  go  back  that  way,  after  I  buy  a 
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new  lamp  Susan  wants  for  the  kitchen." 

''I'm  not  going  home;  I  think  I'll 
go  to  the  theatre,"  said  Bob.  *' There's 
a  great  play  on." 

"I  wouldn't,"  answered  Jack.  **You  go 
home.  Ivook  here,  Bob.  I  was  afraid  to 
face  things  straight,  and  I  brought  you 
into  this  scrape.  I  killed  the  canary — I 
didn't  mean  to, — and  I  broke  Guy's 
primrose  with  my  sling-shot.  Then  I  was 
afraid  to  tell,  because  I  thought  Susan 
and  the  cook  and  Miss  McBride  and  all 
the  neighbors,  and  father  and  mother, 
would  be  down  on  me.  Things  are  all  so 
mixed  up  that  I  don't  know  where  I  am 
or  what  anybody's  done.  But  I  do  know 
that  if  I  had  been  honest  at  first,  it  would 
have  saved  lots  of  trouble.  I  know  what 
Father  Exeter  means  when  he  says, 
*  Always  be  manly,  no  matter  what  it 
costs  now. '  I'm  trying  to  be  manly  now, 
and  nobody  will  believe  me.  It's  grown 
people  that  make  sneaks  of  us  boys,"  he 
exclaimed,  bitterly.  "They  think  we  can 
learn  things  without  being  taught.  You 
try  to  do  right,  and  you  find  you're 
all  wrong." 

**I  wish  I  was  dead,"  said  Bob.  '*I 
don't  blame  you.  I  wish  I  was  dead, — 
then  they'd  find  out." 

*' Oh,  you  mustn't  wish  that.  Bob!'* 
exclaimed  Jack,  in  horror.  ** That's  a  sin; 
it's  in  the  examination  of  conscience." 

''Oh,  well,"  said  Bob,  with  asigh,''rm 
not  going  home!  Susan  will  have  been 
there  with  this  new  story,  and  I  can't  face 
them,  that's  all." 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Jack,  taking  a 
sudden  resolution.  "And  I'll  tell  them 
that  it  is  all  my  fault ;  you  can  tell  them 
how  you  came  to  take  the  bucket  of  coal, 
but  I'll—" 

"You're  as  bad  as  the  rest,"  cried  Bob, 
exasperated.  "You'd  think  I  went  -about 
taking  ice-cream  cans  and  buckets  of  coal. 
What  do  I  want  with  buckets  of  coal? 
Miley  Galligan  and  I  were  jusj:  making  a 
fire  for  little  Pierre.  We  paid  for  the  coal ; 


and,  of  course,  we  ought  to  have  sent  back 
the  bucket  when  Jake  came  and  kicked  at 
the  door  a  second  time.  But  Miley  said: 
'Let  him  kick.'" 

"You  go  home.  Bob.  I'll  let  Susan  wait 
for  her  lamp,  and  go  with  you.  It  is  best 
to  face  things.  I  know  I've  been  a  coward, 
and  it's  kind  of  you  not  to  blame  me.  I'd 
hate  to  see  anybody  put  me  into  a  story- 
book, because  I'm  the  kind  of  fellow  I've 
always  hated  in  story-books,  I'll  go  to 
your  father  and  mother  and  tell  the  truth. 
You  see,  things  are  tangled  up.  I  don't 
seem  to  know  what  I've  done  or  what  E 
haven't  done.  But  I'll  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  anyhow." 

"You  might  have  told  before — " 
"Oh,  I  know  that!  But  it  takes  a  lot 
of  courage  always  to  have  people  at  home 
suspecting  you,  and  giving  you  the  burnt 
cookies,  and  saying  do  this  and  do  that, 
as  if  you  were  a  freak  of»  some  kind.  But 
you  take  a  lesson  from  me:  don't  be 
afraid  in  the  beginning.  Come,  we'll  go 
to  your.house.  My  father  and  mother  have 
gone  to  a  dinner  party  at  the  McCabes', 
so  I  needn't  hurry.  Susan  is  going  to  have 
little  Pierre  over  to-night,  and  the  kitchen 
is  all  cleaned  up;  so  there  isn't  to  be  any 
dinner — only  scraps.  But  there's  to  be 
refreshments  later.  Uncle  Mike's  coming 
to  see  Susan's  little  third  cousin  from 
New  York.  Susan  has  never  seen  him — or 
any  of  his  family  since  she  left  New  York 
fifteen  years  ago.  There's  going  to  be  a 
family  party.  Little  Pierre's  to  be  carried 
over,  and  Baby  and  Thomas  Jefferson  are 
to  be  there.  Susan  says  she's  afraid  my 
manners  will  not  suit  her  little  third 
cousin,  as — if  he  is  like  his  own  people — 
he's  like  a  little  angel.  She  says  ^he's  not 
quite  sure  whether  she'll  let  me.  associate 
with  him  or  not,  after  my  conduct  in 
saying  that  I  killed  the  canary.  Baby  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  putting  on  clean 
shirt  waists  and  ruffled  collars  when  I  left, 
because  Susan's  third  cousin  from  New 
York  is  up  in  the  styles.   Mrs.  McMullen 
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is  going  to  bring  him,  and  Skinny  is 
coming,  too — '\^ 

Bob  stopped  short,  suddenly  forgetting 
bis  trouble. 

*'0h,  gosb!"  he  exclaimed,  doubling 
himself  up  with  laughter,  ''I  believe  that 
Susan's  angel-cousin  is  Miley  Galligan.'* 

Jack  grinned  and  then  laughed  out 
aloud. 

**But  it  couldn't  be,"  said  Jack.  ''I 
heard  her  telling  the  cook  that  he  was 
like  his  grand-aunt,  and  she  had  golden 
hair  curling  almost  down  to  her  feet ;  and 
that  she  was  so  beautiful  that  half  the 
county  travelled  miles  to  see  her;  and 
that  Susan  had  a  letter  from  her  angel- 
cousin's  grandmother,  who  said  the  kid 
was  just  like  his  grand-aunt.  It  would 
be  great  if  it  turned  out  to  be  Miley, 
wouldn't  it?" 

** Great!"  said  Bob. 

**I  heard  her  telling  the  cook  about  a 
villain  that  she  saw  to-day — the  boy  that 
you  put  up  to  make  believe  she  was  his 
mother.  'He  was  as  ugly  as  a  toad,'  she 
said,  *with  red  eyelashes  and  the  impi- 
dentest  way  about  him.  He  was  a 
changeling,'  says  she,  'and  a  comrade 
of  the  Bently  boy, — the  ugliest  creature  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.'" 

*'It  was  Miley,"  said  Bob.  ''He's 
smart  though,  if  he  is  ugly.  Did  you  see 
how  he  just  wiped  the  blood  oflf  his  face 
this  morning,  as  if  nothing  had  happened? 
And  he  was  so  kind  to  little  Pierre.  He's 
not  a  genteel  boy, — I  wish  /  wasn't  a 
genteel  boy.  You  could  suck  oranges  on 
your  front  doorsteps  and  wear  a  sweater, 
like  Miley,  and  never  put  on  gloves 
Sundays.  Phil  Redmond  had  a  cane  to 
church  last  Sunday." 

"I  wonder  if  the  little  cousin  could  be 
Miley?"  said  Jack. 

They  had  reached  the  Bently  house. 
Jack  felt  his  bravery  growing  less  as  he 
went  up  the  steps  at  Bob's  side. 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  down  again," 
Bob  said.    "lean  never  face 'em.   Come, 


let  us  go  and  have  fun.  They'll  not 
believe  us,  anyhow." 

Jack  gripped  his  friend's  arm  tightly. 
No,  he  would  not  turn  back ;  he  said  a 
prayer  to  himself,  and  went  on. 

"Suppose  Miss  McBride  and  Susan 
are  there?"  Bob  gasped. 

' '  Susan' s  busy, ' '  said  Jack.  '  'And  Miss 
McBride  is  not  there  ;  for  I  hear  your 
sister  Ethel  practising  in  the  parlor.  It's 
that  old  'Song  of  the  Shepherd'  all  the 
girls  play." 

They  stood  in  the  vestibule.  Sure 
enough  the  sounds  of  the  "Chant  du 
Berger,"  accompanied  by  a  loud  counting 
of  "one  and  two  and  three,"  came  to 
them.  Jack  rang  the  bell.  Bob  clutched 
his  shoulder  tight;  to  him  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  turning  around. 

The  piano  and  the  counting  ceased  to 
sound.  Ethel  and  Meg  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Why,  ^oh^  where  have  you  been?" 
asked  Ethel.  "  Mother  and  father  have 
gone  to  the  McCabes' ;  we  had  our  tea, 
and  you'll  have  to  take  cold  things  now." 

So  they  had  not  found  out?  Only  cold 
tea !   What  happiness  ! 

"How  do  yoii  do.  Jack?"  said  Meg. 
"Come  in." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Jack,  with  his 
most  grown-up  manner.  "I've  an  engage- 
ment this  evening  " 

The  girls  laughed. 

"But  I  have,"  said  Jack. 

"Good-night,  then." 

"Thank  you,  Jack,"  Bob  whispered. 
"I'm  glad  I  took  your  advice.  I  guess 
things  are  not  so  bad  when  we  face  'em." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Therk  is  a  very  expressive  Scotch 
proverb  to  the  effect  that  "if  ye  gang  a 
year  wi'  a  cripple,  ye'll  limp  at  the  end 
o't."  And  it  has  been  well  said,  "Though 
the  fire  of  bad  company  should  not  burn 
you,  yet  its  smoke  will  at  least  blacken 
you." 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED^St.  Luke,  t.48 
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Heart  to  Heart.  Mary  In  Dante's  "Paradise."* 


BY  JOHN  BAPTIST  AI,BERTINI. 

Ig.  AMP  within  me!  brightly  burn  and  glow, 
*— '    Draw  thy  flame  from  Jesus'  Heart, 
Whence  a  living  fire  doth  ever  flow, 

Clearer  flaming  'mid  the  sorest  smart. 
I  will  guard  thy  flame  in  stillness  meek  ; 
Nought  so  eagerly  shall  bid  me  seek 
Him  who  can  my  wants  supply, 
As  the  fear  thy  light  should  die. 

He  will  quench  it  not,  but  haste  to  pour 

Oil  from  His  exhaustless  cruse ; 
Then  the  light  shall  fill  my  soul  once  more, 

And  the  twilight's  terrors  she  shall  lose; 
Safely  walking  her  illumined  way 
Through  the  midnight,  till  the  Voice  shall  say, 
**Iyo!  the  Bridegroom  and  the  feast  are  near; 
Virgins,  haste  to  meet  Him :   He  is  here." 

Well  for  those  who  in  His  strength  have  lived, 

Pure  as  He  is  pure  within; 
Who  with  deep  abhorrence  aye  have  grieved 

O'er  the  slightest  taint  of  sin; 
Hearts  that  trembled  at  the  smallest  spot. 
And  till  cleansed  and  pardoned  rested  not ; 

Theirs  the  light  that  hath  no  shade. 

Theirs  the  wreath  that  can  not  fade. 


He  is  not  rich  that  hath  much,  but 
he  that  hath  enough;  nor  he  poor  that 
hath  but  little,  but  he  that  wants  more. 
—  Warwick. 


"  Thou  art  all  fair,  O  my  love !  and  there  is  no  spot 
in  thee." 

HESE  words,  from  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles,  form 
a  fragment  of  that  divine 
poem  which  had  woven  a 
crown  of  unfading  glory 
for  Mary  long  fere  she 
came  into  the  world.  God 
alone  knew  her  spotless  purity,  but  He 
showed  the  prophets  something  of  her 
beauty  in  the  distance ;  so  that,  bedazzled, 
they  sang  in  obscure  words  of  the  branch 
from  the  root  of  Jesse — of  the  wonderful 
Virgin-Mother.  But  when  the  Lord  caused 
the  Lily  amongst  thorns  to  bloom  into 
beauty  such  as  a  fallen  world  could  never 
have  imagined,  then  earth  and  heaven 
broke  forth  into  hymns  of  jubilation, 
which  continue  to  echo  down  through  the 
ages.  Since  that  time  many  a  fervent, 
poetic  heart  has  uttered,  in  word  and  song, 
the  praises  of  her  whose  glories  were  first 
sung  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself. 

Amongst  those  singers  one  stands  forth 
prominently,  whose  utterances  charmed 
the  world  of  his  own  day,  as  they  have 
won  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding 
ages — Dante,  the  great  Florentine.  In  his 
"Paradise**  he  paints  a  picture  of  Mary  in 

*  Aug.  Wibbelt  in  Der  Katholik.  Translated  for 
The;  "Ave  Maria,"  by  J.  M.  T. 
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her  heavenly  glory,  which  amply  repays 
the  closest  attention  of  the  student. 

No  name  occurs  more  frequently  than 
Mary's  in  the  Divine  Comedy.  She  meets 
us  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem, 
as  the  lyady  who  in  high  heaven  mourns 
with  such  effectual  grief. 

That  God's  stern  judgment  to  her  will  inclines.* 

And  she  sends  a  guide  who  shall  lead 
the  poet — he  represents  sinful  mankind — 
out  of  the  perilous  forest,  into  a  place  of 
safety.  On  the  journey  through  hell  we 
hear  nought  of  her;  for  her  name, 'like 
that  of  her  Divine  Son,  must  not  be 
uttered  in  those  darksome  vales.  But  in 
Purgatory  the  sweet  name  greets  the 
wanderer  at  every  step ;  and,  in  various 
ways,  the  example  of  the  Holy  Virgin  is 
set  before  us  as  a  model  of  virtue.  But 
it  is  'only  in  Paradise  that  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  appears  in  person;  and  thither 
will  we  follow  the  poet  in  spirit,  even  to 
her  throne  of  glory. 

A  ipighty  vault,  with  nine  others 
stretching  out  still  farther  and  brighter, 
corresponding  to  the  greater  degrees]  of 
happiness  enjoyed  by  their  inhabitants; 
and  above  them  all  the  empyrean,  the 
highest,  the  fiery  heaven,  where  God 
actually  dwells, — all  this,  stretching  out 
into  the  boundless  world  of  light,  through 
which  millions  of  shining  souls  dart,  like 
so  many  gleams  of  flame:  this  is,  in  its 
essential  features,  the  magnificent  picture 
presented  by  the  *' Paradise.**  The  poet 
has  wandered  through  the  realms  of 
woe  in  hell,  has  felt  by  sympathy  the 
pains  of  Purgatory ;  and  now,  with  his 
glorified  conductor,  Beatrice,  he  is  drawn 
up  from  star  to  star.  The  splendor  of 
heaven  is  ever  unfolding  more  and  more 
gloriously  before  him ;  and  his  view  is 
ever  expanding,  his  knowledge  growing 
deeper,  and  his  heart  more  blessed.  Now 
he  enters  the  eighth  circle,  the  heaven 
of  the  fixed  stars,  which  spreads  over  the 
seven  circles  of  the  planets. 

*  Hell,  ii,  96. 


The  track,  our  venturous  keel  must  furrow,  brooks 
No  uuribb'd  pinnace,  no  self  sparing  pilot.* 

Even  in  the  seventh  circle  Dante  could 
not  understand  the  song  of  the  blessed 
spirits,  and  could  not  bear  Beatrice's 
smile ;  here  he  is  so  dazzled  with  light 
that  Christ,  the  sun  of  the  angels,  must 
needs  strengthen  him  by  a  brief  vision. 
Whilst  he  is  now  hanging  with  rapturous 
gaze  on  the  wondrous  beauty  of  his 
guide,  she  challenges  him  to  turn — 

Unto  the  beautiful  garden,  blossoming 
Beneath  the  rays  of  Christ.  Here  is  the  rose 
Wherein  the  Word  Divine  was  made  incarnate,  f 

He  renews  the  struggle  with  his  aching 
vision  to  look  upon  the  wonders  of  this 
world ;  then  he  sees  the  blessed  multi- 
tudes who  have  dropped  down  from  the 
empyrean;  and  so  great  is  their  glory  that 
he  see^  them  ijidistinctly,  like  blossoms 
of  light.  But  among  these  his  eyes  fix 
themselves  on  one,  that  surpasses  all 
the  others  in  size  and  brilliancy, — 

In  heaven  excelling,  as  once  here  on  earth, — J 

the  most  beautiful  of  the  stars,  Mary.  On 
earth  she  outshone  all  others  through 
her  plenitude  of  grace  and  her  holiness ; 
above,  she  outshines  all  by  her  glory  and 
splendor.  The  poet's  eye  still  rests  on 
her  with  respectful  wonder,  when— 

I/)!  from  within  the  sky  a  cresset  fell. 

Circling  in  fashion  of  a  diadem  ; 

And  girt  the  star;  and,  hovering,  round  it  wheeled.  ^ 

This  is  Gabriel,  the  Angel  of  the 
Annunciation,  who  offers  her  his  homage. 
He  sings : 

Angelic  love 
I  am,  who  thus  with  hovering  flight  enwheeled 
The  lofty  rapture  from  that  womb  inspired. 
Where  our  desire  did  dwell :    and  round  thee  so, 
Lady  of  Heaven!  will  hover;   loag  as  thou 
Thy  Son  shalt  follow,  and  diviner  joy 
Shall  from  thy  presence  gild  the  highest  sphere.  || 

All  the  crowd  of  saints — 

Took  up  the  strain,  and  echoed  Mary's  name.  ^ 
And  she,  shining  like  the  blue  sapphire, 
and  still  encircled  by  the  crown  of  fire, 
rises  up  towering  to  her  Son,  and  plunges 


*  Paradiso,  xxiii,  66.        f  lb.,  70. 
^    lb.,  92.  II  lb.,  100. 


X  lb.,  89. 
H  lb.,  109. 
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as  it  were  into  the  light  of  God ;  where- 
upon ajl  the  other  lights  flame  up  in  love, 
as  children  reach  out  their  arms  to  their 
mother ;  and  the  glorious  Regina  Coeli 
resounds  through  the  heavenly  spheres. 

This  first  appearance  of  Mary  is  rather 
symbolical,  but  the  symbolism  is  striking 
as  well  as  simple  and  clear.  Dante  sees 
her  as  a  star  of  rare  brilliance.  Fire  signi- 
fies purity  and  charity,  and  surpasses  in 
brilliancy  all  the  other  lights  of  heaven. 
Gabriel,  who  once  announced  her  high 
dignity  to  the  lowly  Maiden  in  the  silent 
chamber  of  Nazareth,  here  pays  homage 
to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  gloriously 
crowned  in  the  fulness  of  her  dignity ; 
and  as  she  then  humbly  bowed  down 
and  spoke  the  golden  words,  *'  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  lyord,"  so  she  here  hides 
herself  in  the  light  of  the  sapphire — the 
blue  mantle  of  humility.  This  is  her 
third  characteristic. 

The  pure,  the  loving,  the  humble 
Queen  of  Heaven,  —  thus  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appears  to  the  poet ;  but  only  in 
figure,  for  he  is  not  yet  able  to  endure  her 
entire  beauty.  This  is  revealed  to  him 
only  in  the  highest  sphere,  after  he  has 
lost  his  natural  sight,  and  has  been 
endowed  with  a  new  and  wonderful  power 
of  vision.  Let  us  now  follow  his  bold 
flight  farther. 

In  the  ninth  circle,  the  heaven  of 
crystal,  he  sees  the  world  of  angels,  and 
now  at  last  enters  the  empyrean.  This  is 
the  true  dwelling-place  of  God  and  of  all 
the  blessed — heaven,  which,  without  limit 
of  time  or  space,  is — 

Light  intellectual,  replete  with  love ; 
l/ove  of  true  happiness,  replete  with  joy  ; 
Joy  that  transcends  all  sweetness  of  delight.  * 

Even  his  supernatural  powers  of  vision 
are  threatened  with  failure  in  presence  of 
these  waves  of  light,  until  his  eyes  are 
wonderfully  strengthened;  and  yet  he  sees 
at  first  only  a  likeness  of  glory,  though 
it  is  a  glorious  likeness. 


I  looked; 
And  in  the  likeness  of  a  river,  saw 
Light  flowing,  from  whose  amber-seeming  waves 
Flash'd  up  efiulgence,  as  they  glided  on 
'Twixt  banks,  on  either  side,  painted  with  spring. 
Incredible  how  fair ;  and,  from  the  tide, 
There  ever  and  anon,  outstarting,  flew 
Sparkles  instinct  with  life ;   and  in  the  flowers 
Did  set  them,  like  to  rubies  set  in  gold.* 

The  stream  is  the  light  of  God,  the 
flowers  are  the  saints,  the  sparkles  the 
angels ;  he  sees  only  a  likeness.  At 
Beatrice's  command,  he  drinks  of  the 
waves  of  light:  the  veil  is  removed,  and  the 
highest  heaven  is  revealed  to  his   sight. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Cynthia  Lindo's  Vow. 


BY   CIvARA   MUI^HOIvIvAND. 


"pYNTHIA  is  coming  home  to-day,*> 

\j  cried  Flossy,  swinging  her  racket 
gaily  backward  and  forward.  "  Won't 
you  be  glad  to  see  her,  Mr.  Channing? 
She's  such  a  darling!" 

"Is  she?  Then  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  Miss  Cynthia's  acquaintance." 

Flossy  laughed  merrily,  and  shook  back 
her  golden  curls. 

'-''Miss  Cynthia!  How  polite  you  are  I 
Why,  she's  only  a  school-girl." 

*' She's  eighteen,"  said  Tom,  a  lank- 
looking  lad,  some  two  years  younger. 
"And  at  that  age  girls  are  always  called 
*Miss'  by  gentlemen,  at  first.  But  you'll 
soon  drop  it,  Mr.  Channing.  "She's  a  real 
good  sort,  is  Cynthia;  and  I  am  awfully 
glad  she's  coming  home.  The  holidays 
are  dull  affairs  when  she's  away.  But 
come  on.  Flossy, — let  us  finish  our  set. 
Mother's  in  the  house,  Channing.  She'll 
give  us  some  tea." 

Dighton  Channing  stood  for  a  moment, 
watching  the  tennis  players. 

"What  a  pretty  fairy  Flossy  is!"    he 
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thought,  as  the  little  girl  ran  gracefully 
from  one  side  of  the  court  to  the  other. 
"At  ten  she  is  charming,  at  eighteen 
she  will  be  bewitching.  I  wonder  if  this 
delightful  Cynthia  is  like  her?  She  sounds 
too  good  to  be '  beautiful.  Amiable  and 
plain, — that's  it,  I  suppose.  I  don't  much 
believe  in  lovely  angels."  He  smiled  a 
cynical  smile.  *'I'd  rather  have  them 
lively — like  Flossy." 

Dighton  Channing  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  careless,  pleasure- 
seeking  young  fellow,  without  much  faith 
or  enthusiasm.  He  had  been  educated  at 
a  well-known  Jesuit  college,  and  had 
taken  his  degree  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity. This  done,  he  had  thrown  aside 
his  books  and  settled  down  to  amuse 
himself.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  father . 
was  a  wealthy  man ;  and  so  long  as  his 
son  was  happy  leading  an  idle  life,  he  did 
not  press  him  to  go  into  business  or  to 
study  for  a  profession.  There  was  plenty 
of  money  to  keep  them  going,  and  no 
necessity  for  work.  So  Dighton  led  a 
pleasant  life.  He  shot,  hunted,  danced, 
quite  untroubled  by  any  misgivings  as  to 
the  uselessness  of  his  existence.  He  was 
not  annoyed  by  religious  scruples  of  any 
kind,  and  would  have  been  amazed  had  any 
one  told  him  that  he  was  bound  to  make 
better  use  of  both  his  time  and  money. 

Ofif  the  lawn,  flooded  with  sunshine,  the 
young  man  stepped  into  a  veranda  covered 
with  roses  and  clematis,  and  passed  on, 
through  an  open  window,  into  a  cool, 
pleasantly-shaded  morning  room.  A  tall, 
graceful-looking  woman,  with  a  sweet, 
fair  face  and  a  mass  of  golden  hair,  was 
flitting  about,  arranging  flowers,  and  sing- 
ing to  herself  as  she  touched  the  pretty 
blossoms  with  tender,  caressing  fingers. 

'*It  is  hard  to  believe  that  she  is  the 
mother  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,"  thought 
Dighton  Channing,  as  he  entered  the 
room.  '*Yet  such  Tom  has  just  declared 
the  paragon  Cynthia  to  be.  Flossy  is 
remarkably  like  her  mother.   I  wonder — " 


Mrs.  Lindo  looked  up,  and  smiling  held 
out  her  hand. 

''Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Channing.  Have 
you  heard  the  good  news?  Our  Cynthia 
comes  to-night,  two  days  earlier  than  we 
expected  her."  And,  taking  a  seat  by  the 
table,  she  busied  herself  with  the  teacups. 

Channing  laughed  pleasantly,  and  sat 
down  near  her. 

''Yes,  Miss  Cynthia's  coming  has  been 
duly  announced  to  me,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Every- 
one appears  ready  to  welcome  her  with 
open  arms.   She  must  be  very  charming." 

"She  is  very  lovable  and  loving." 

"Ah!  and  pretty?  That  I  am  sure  of. 
Your  daughter — " 

"I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
consider  Cynthia  pretty,"  said  Mrs. lyindo, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  implied  compli- 
ment to  herself.  "She  is  not  showily 
attractive,  like  Flossy ;  but  for  me,  there  is 
a  charm,  a  wonderful  charm,  in  the  little 
brown  face,  with  its  big,  tender,  dark  eyes, 
and  firm,  determined  mouth.  There  is  a 
strength,  yet  a  softness,  about  my  Cynthia 
that  is  to  me  most  restful  and  consoling. 
But  pray  don't  fancy  that  I  mean  to  say 
she  is  perfect.  She  has  her  faults,  poor 
darling  I  as  well  as  others.  But  she  strug- 
gles to  overcome  them.  She  is  straight 
and  true.  One  always  feels  that  one  can 
trust  Cynthia.  She  would  do  what  she  con- 
sidered right, no  matter  what  it  cost  her." 

Channing  smiled,  and  looked  admiringly 
at  the  mother's  happy  face. 

"Your  belief  in  your  daughter  is  charm- 
ing," he  said.  "But  Miss  Cynthia  has 
not  been  much  tried  as  yet.  These  con- 
vents, I  am  told,  are  hotbeds  of  virtue.  So 
long  as  the  children  are  there,  they  are 
extremely  good,  angelic  almost.  But  they 
are  not  prepared  to  face  the  world.  They 
know  nothing  of  its  temptations ;  and 
when  released  from  the  restraint  of  the 
nuns,  they  become  frivolous,  and  often 
quite  useless  members  of  society." 

"Where  there  is  good  home  influence 
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at  work,  no  one  need  fear  for  a  convent 
girl's  future.  The  nuns  teach  ;  the  mother 
should  see  that  she  helps  her  girls  to 
practise  faithfully  the  good  lessons  they 
have  received.'' 

"Your  theories  sound  excellent,  but 
my  experience  shows  me  that  girls  are 
swayed  by  impulse  only.  I  can  not  believe 
in  one  doing  anything  she  did  not  like 
to  do,  merely  because  it  was  right." 

"  Your  experience  has  not  been  happy. 
But  you  are  rather  inclined  to  be  cynical, 
Mr.  Channing.  You  do  not  believe  much 
in  goodness,  I  fear.  Perhaps  you  have  lost 
faith  in  humanity  generally?" 

"I  confess — " 

"Why,  that  must  be  Cynthia!"  Mrs. 
lyindo  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Channing,  I  must  go  to  welcome  her." 

"Certainly,"  he  said,  and  he  stepped 
out  through  the  window  again,  unwilling 
to  intrude  upon  the  happy  family  party 
that  would,  he  knew,  soon  gather  in  the 
pretty  morning  room  for  tea. 

But  as  he  passed  along  the  veranda. 
Flossy  came  running  after  him. 

"Come  back,  come  back!  Cynthia  is 
dying  to  see  you.  She  has  heard  such  a 
lot  about  you,  and  knows  you  are  our 
friend.  Come  back  ! ' '  And  she  dragged 
him  in  through  the  window  again. 

"There  she  is, — there's  our  Cynthia!" 
cried  the  child  ;  and  catching  his  hand 
she  put  it  into  her  sister's.  "Now  you're 
to  be  friends — you  two — Cynthia  I^indo 
and  Dighton  Channing.    I  insist." 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  agree,"  said 
Cynthia,  smiling.  "I  have  heard  so  much 
about  you  from  Flossy,  Mr.  Channing." 

"And  I  of  you  from  everyone,"  replied 
Channing.  And  as  he  met  the  straight, 
frank  gaze  of  the  beautiful  dark  eyes,  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  task 
to  become  her  friend. 

"She's  hardly  pretty,"  he  said  later,  as 
he  walked  homeward  ;  * '  but  there  is  an 
indescribable  charm,  and  I  can  well  under- 
stand their  all  loving  her  so  dearly." 


II. 

After  this  the  friendship  between 
Dighton  and  Cynthia  grew  apace.  The 
girl,  simple  and  unsophisticated  as  she 
was,  proved  a  charming  companion  ;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  character  given  to  her  by 
her  mother,  notwithstanding  her  goodness 
and  reputed  virtue,  Cynthia  was  full  of 
fun.  Her  voice  was  sweet,  her  laugh 
merry.  And  if  she  was  useful  in  the  house, 
and  anxious  for  the  comfort  of  others,  she 
was  always  as  glad  to  join  in  games,  as 
ready  to  ride,  dance  and  play  tennis,  as 
any  other  young  girl  in  the  neighborhood. 

Cynthia  was  not  tall  and  graceful  like 
her  mother,  not  half  so  fair  as  Flossy 
promised  to  be  ;  but  she  was  neat  and 
trim.  Her  plentiful  hair  was  always  tidy, 
her  dress  tasteful  and  neatly  put  on.  She 
looked  every  inch  what  she  was — a  lady. 
The  goodness  and  purity  of  her  soul  shone 
out  of  her  dark  eyes;  and  the  strength 
and  severity  *  of  her  somewhat  large 
mouth  was  counteracted  by  the  ever- 
ready  smile  that  lit  up  and  softened  her 
little  brown  face. 

To  the  worldly,  fashionable  Dighton, 
accustomed  to  girls  who  thought  only  of 
dress  and  amusement,  who  had  no  serious 
views  of  life  or  duty,  Cynthia  was  a 
revelation.  He  had  never  known  any  one 
like  her.  She  fascinated,  charmed  him  ; 
and  before  a  month  had  elapsed  he  loved 
her,  and  vowed  to  win  her  love  and  make 
her  his  wife. 

To  Cynthia  the  knowledge  that  Dighton 
Channing  loved  her  brought  great  happi- 
ness. From  the  first  moment  of  their 
meeting,  he  had  seemed  to  her  a  real 
hero  of  romance.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and 
handsome,  intellectual  and  cultured ;  yet 
treated  her  smallest  remark  with  attention 
and  deference.  Of  all  the  young  men  who 
came  to  her  father's  house,  he  attracted 
her  the  most.  In  his  society  she  felt 
supremely  happy. 

One  thing  alone  troubled  her,  and  this 
caused  her  intense  pain.    Dighton  had  no 
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religion.  H^e  was  nominally  a  Catholic ; 
but,  alas !  he  had  long  since  declared  his 
total  want  of  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  Upon  this  subject  he  and  Cynthia 
had  never  spoken,  and  the  girl  knew  that 
he  was  an  unbeliever  only  through  the 
remarks  of  her  friends. 

"But  he  has  been  baptized  and  he 
is  good,*'  she  would  say  to  herself.  **A11 
my  prayers  shall  be  oflfered  for  his  conver- 
sion ;  and  before  long,  please  God,  he  will 
be  a  devout  Catholic.  I  need  not  be  afraid 
upon  that  score.'' 

And  so  when  one  day  Dighton  asked 
her  to  become  his  wife,  Cynthia's  heart 
beat  tumultuously,  and,  full  of  happiness, 
she  promised  to  marry  him.  No  fears  or 
misgivings  disturbed  her  peace  of  mind. 
All  would  be  well,  she  told  herself.  She 
would  pray  hard  and  win  him  back  to 
God.  His  conversion  would  be  the  object 
of  her  life.  She  would  endeavor,  by  word 
and  example,  to  show  him  what  the  life 
of  a  tiue  Catholic  should  be.  His  heart 
would  be  touched,  his  reason  convinced, 
and  soon  she  would  have  the  joy  of  seeing 
him  return  to  the  fervor  of  his  boyhood. 

But,  alas !  poor  child,  she  little  knew 
the  diflficulties  that  beset  her  path.  She 
never  for  a  moment  realized  the  depths 
of  unbelief  into  which  her  lover  had 
fallen,  or  the  hatred  of  everything  con- 
nected with  religion  that  had  taken 
possession  of  his  soul.  In  the  simplicity 
of  her  heart,  she  was  far  from  imagining 
that,  whilst  Dighton  Channing  was  full 
of  admiration  for  her  sweet  unselfishness, 
her  exact  obedience,  and  the  exquisite 
purity  of  her  mind,  he  detested  the  piety 
of  her  life,  and  longed  to  make  her  give 
up  all  the  holy  practices  of  her  religion, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  make  her 
what  she  was. 

In  the  first  days  of  their  engagement, 
Dighton  was  so  taken  up  with-  other 
things  that  no  words  fell  from  his  lips  that 
could  in  any  way  oflfend  her,  and  Cynthia 
was  blissfully  content   But  as  time  passed 


on,  and  their  intercourse  became  more 
intimate,  more  constant,  he  took  but  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  talked 
scornfully  of  holy  things,  and  the  folly  of 
religious  belief.  Deeply  pained,  Cynthia, 
would  reason  with  him.  But  he  was  a 
.  clever  talker,  and  she  knew  nothing  of 
argument.  So,  unable  to  cope  with  him^ 
she  would  take  refuge  in  silence,  or  do 
her  best  to  change  the  subject. 

These  conversations  made  the  gir^ 
very  unhappy ;  and,  dearly  as  she  loved 
Dighton,  she  began  almost  to  dread  being- 
left  alone  with  him.  *'What  doth  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul?"  These 
words  rang  continually  in  her  earSy 
and  she  trembled.  Her  hope,  her  intense 
desire,  was  to  convert  Dighton  Channing; 
but  what  if,  by  his  clever  reasoning,  his 
insidious  remarks,  he  should  undermine 
her  faith  ?  She  was,  after  all,  but  a  weak, 
loving  girl,  whilst  he  was  a  strong,  clear- 
headed man.  His  arguments,  though  not 
convincing,  were  subtle,  and  often  filled 
her  mind  with  doubts  difiScult  to  dissipate. 

*'Is  it  right  to  marry  him?"  she  cried 
one  day,  as  she  knelt  in  an  agony  of  grief 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  "Does  my 
love — and,  oh,  I  do  love  him  so  dearly! — 
justify  me  in  exposing  myself  to  the 
danger  of  losing  my  faith?  I  fear  not — I 
fear  not.  And  yet  tp  give  him  up — oh,  my 
God!  how  could  I  bring  myself  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice?  How — oh,  surely  that 
will  not  be  necessary !  The  suffering  it 
would  entail  would  be  cruel, — it  would 
kill  me.  From  this  day  I  will  avoid  dis- 
cussions more  than  ever;  I  will  implore 
Dighton  to  be  silent,  and  redouble  my 
prayers  for  myself  and  him.  My  God  give 
me  strength.  Mary  Mothet  of  Jesus,  pray 
for  me,  help  me." 

An  hour  passed, — an  hour  of  fervent 
prayer  and  supplication  ;  and,  feeling 
happier  than  she  had  felt  for  some  time, 
Cynthia  rose  from  her  knees  and  left 
the  church. 
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Her  eyes  still  showed  signs  of  weeping; 
and  the  girl  felt  thankful  that,  as  it  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  she  was  not  likely 
to  meet  any  of  her  friends.  But,  suddenly 
turning  a  corner,  she  came  most  unexpect- 
edly face  to  face  wuth  Dighton  Channing. 
Her  heart  bounded  joyfully,  and  she 
forgot  everything  but  the  happiness  of 
meeting  him. 

He  looked  anxiously  into  her  eyes. 

'' Traces  of  tears,  my  little  Cynthia? 
Waat  is  the  matter?'* 

She  crimsoned  to  the  roots  of  her  hair, 
and  her  lips  trembled. 

"I — I  will  not  conceal  anything  from 
you,  Dighton.   I  am  in  great  trouble." 

'*My  darling,  what  is  it?  Can  I  do 
anything — " 

'*  Yes — that  is — Dighton,  I  want  you, 
as  a  favor  to  me,  never  to  talk  of  religion, 
never  to  argue  with  me  any  more.  It — 
paias  me — and  it — is  wrong." 

He  laughed,  but  the  girl  trembled. 
Somehow,  that  laugh  wounded  her  to  the 
coie  of  her  heart. 

*'Poor  little  pious  one!  You  don't 
like  getting  the  worst  of  it.  But  I  never 
thought  you  were  so  conceited,  sweet 
Cynthia.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  pained  you, 
love.  But  soon,  I  trust,  you  will  think  as 
I  do.    Then  our  arguments  shall  cease." 

The  girl  shivered.  His  words  sent  a 
fresh  chill  to  her  heart. 

*' When  you  are  my  wife,"  he  con  tin- 
tied,  complacently,  *'I  hope  you  will  go 
less  frequently  to  church,  and  give  up 
many  of  the  silly  practices  that  you  now 
indulge  in  ;    and  soon — " 

Cynthia  drew  back  a  step.  Her  face 
was  white,  her  mouth  set.  The  gentle, 
yielding  child  was  gone,  and  in  her  place 
stood  a  firm,  determined  woman. 

''Dighton  Channing,  your  words  remove 
all  doubt  from  my  mind.  I  must  not 
marry  you.  I  dare  not  be  your  wife.  My 
love  for  you  is  great" — her  voice 
trembled — "God  only  knows  how  great. 
But   my    love,  my   duty   to   my    Creator 


must  come  first.  I  can  not;  will  not,  risk 
the  loss  of  my  soul.  All  is  now  at  an  end 
between  us." 

"But,  Cynthia—" 

"  No,  do  not  speak.  I — I  could  not 
bear  it.  Good-bye — " 

She  waved  him  aside,  and  passed  on 
down  the  road,  her  head  high,  her  gait 
steady.  In  a  few  moments  she  reached 
her  own  room. 

"  I  was  wondering  where  you  were, 
darling,  and  came  up  to  look  for  you," 
said  her  mother,  as  she  entered.  "  But 
Cynthia  my  child,  what  is  the  matter? 
Are  you  ill?" 

"No,  mother, —  that  is,  not  in  body. 
But,  oh,  I  am  so  unhappy !  I  have  given 
Dighton  up.  1  will  not  marry  him."  Then, 
flinging  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  she  sobbed  out  the  whole  sad  story. 

"  But,  my  child,  such  a  sacrifice!  Are 
you  able?  Will  you  have  strength?" 
cried   her   mother,  with  streaming  eyes. 

"God  will  give  me  grace.  The  sorrow 
may  kill  me,  but  I  feel  I  am  doing  right. 
It  is  better  to  die  young  than  live  happy 
and  lose  one's  soul." 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


The  Father  of  English  History. 


BY  THK  RKV,  JOHN  S.  VAUGHAN. 


A  S  the  precipitous  peak  of  the  great 
^^  Chimborazo  rises  sharp  and  clear 
above  all  the  surrounding  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Andes,  so  the  noble  figure  of  the 
great  saint  and  historian.  Venerable  Bede, 
seems  to  tower  above  all  his  contempora- 
ries, and  to  stand  out,  with  a  greatness  and 
a  glory  all  his  own,  among  the  ancient 
celebrities  of  Anglo-Saxon  England. 
Though  one  of  the  earliest  followers  of 
St.  Benedict  in  this  country,  his  name  is 
written  large  across  the  pages  of  English 
history,  and  is  familiar  to  every  scholar. 
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Before  attempting  to  sketch  an  outline 
of  that  noble  life,  let  us  turn  back  the 
hands  of  the  great  clock  of  Time  till  they 
point  to  the  seventh  century ;  and  trans- 
plant ourselves  to  the  England  of  that 
remote  date,  where  we  shall  find  Bede 
studying,  teaching  and  praying  by  turns. 

Twelve  centuries  have  wrought  many 
changes,  both  in  men  and  in  manners. 
The  inhabitants  of  England  were  widely 
diflferent  in  the  grey  dawn  of  history  from 
what  they  are  now.  They  lived  in  quite 
another  environment,  and  long  years  rolled 
slowly  by,  untroubled  by  the  anxieties  and 
struggles  and  feverish  excitement  that 
now  mark  the  onward  tread  of  nations. 
The  population  of  the  entire  country  was 
a  mere  handful — a  few  hundred  thousand 
at  most, — not  half,  perhaps  not  one  quarter 
of  the  present  population  of  the  single 
town  of  London.  People  stayed  much  at 
home,  and  occupied  themselves  in  agri- 
culture and  husbandry,  in  tending  the 
numerous  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  other 
peaceful  and  rural  pursuits.  They  were 
acquainted  with  every  nook  and  corner  of 
their  native  village,  and  could  call  each 
inhabitant  by  name ;  but  they  recked 
little  of  the  great  world  beyond,  and 
seldom  wandered  out  of  sight  of  the  tower 
or  spire  of  their  native  church.  The  fact 
is,  there  were  no  facilities  for  travelling. 
Interest  in  the  customs  and  manners  of 
dwellers  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
was  very  limited,  since  little  or  nothing 
was  known  about  them.  The  printing- 
press  had  not  been  invented  ;  and  the  daily 
papers,  which  permeate  everywhere,  and 
carry  all  the  chitchat  and  scandal,  the 
floating  gossip  and  idle  reports,  as  well  as 
more  useful  news,  to  the  remotest  village 
and  hamlet,  were  wholly  unknown. 

The  enormous  towns  and  cities,  with 
their  congested,  overgrown  populations, 
their  thousands  of  starving  and  impov- 
erished unemployed  crying  for  bread,  so 
familiar  in  these  days,  either  had  no 
existence  whatever  or  were  at  most  but 


decent- sized  villages.  Where  now  stand 
innumerable  stacks  of  huge  brick  chim- 
neys, belching  forth  coil  after  coil  of 
endless  thick,  black,  poisonous  smoke, 
defiling  the  atmosphere,  and  covering  the 
whole  city  under  a  pall  of  dirt  and  smut 
that  excludes  the  very  sun,  there  then 
waved  green  forests  beneath  a  compara- 
tively pure  and  stainless  sky.  Where  now 
the  air  is  resonant  with  the  perpetual  buzz 
and  hum  and  whirl  of  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  revolving  wheels,  and  the 
ears  are  deafened  with  the  clang  of 
machinery,  the  thud  of  striking  hammers 
and  the  rush  of  steam,  then  the  corncrake 
creaked  in  ,the  stubbles,  and  the  rabbit 
and  hare  flitted  leisurely  to  and  fro. 

Our  English  ancestors  of  that  far-off 
time  had  neither  the  houses  nor  the 
furniture  nor  the  food  nor  the  clothing 
that  we  enjoy  to-day.  The  houses  were 
without  any  regular  system  of  drainage, 
the  windows  without  glass,  and  the  fire- 
places without  chimneys.  There  was 
neither  gas  nor  oil  to  illuminate  the  streets; 
and,  except  in  a  few  privileged  houses, 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  candle  to  shed 
its  feeble  gleam  of  radiance  within  doors, 
so  that  most  people  retired  to  rest  soon 
after  sundown. 

The  most  notable  institutions  in  the 
country  were  the  monasteries.  The  mon- 
astery served  the  purpose  of  university, 
hospital,  hotel,  almshouse  and  church  all 
in  one.  It  was  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
the  monks  that  England  had  been  con- 
verted originally  from  paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  time  of  which  we  write  the 
whole  country  still  professed  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  there  was  not  a  bishop  nor  an 
archbishop  throughout  the  land  that  had 
not  received  his  jurisdiction  from  the 
Pope.  Protestantism,  with  its  hydra-head 
of  a  thousand  quarrelling  sects,  found 
no  footing  in  the  land  till  nearly  eight 
hundred  years  later. 

In  the  meantime  the  monks  were  the 
great  civilizers,  in  the  widest  and  truest 
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sense  of  the  word.  They  usually  began  by 
selecting  some  beautiful  spot  as  the  site 
for  their  monastery — generally  on  a  hill 
or  other  eminence  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view,  or  near  the  placid  waters  of 
some  peaceful  lake  or  brimming  river. 
Here,  under  their  industrious  hands, 
would  rise  in  a  few  years  a  noble  struct- 
ure, comprising  a  church,  a  monastery, 
library,  scriptorium,  guest  house,  and 
farm  buildings.  When  they  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  monastery,  and  with 
their  own  hands  had  quarried  the  stone 
and  hauled  it,  and  with  infinite  pains  and 
labor  had  constructed  the  entire  edifice 
from  foundation  to  roof,  and  carved  the 
stalls,  and  decorated  the  sanctuary,  and 
beautified  it  in  every  part,  they  set 
themselves  to  cultivate  the  waste  land, 
and  to  change  the  face  of  the  country 
all  around. 

The  acres  upon  acres  of  rude,  untilled, 
land,  the  barren  heath,  the  useless  swamp, 
and  the  treacherous  bog,  soon  disappeared 
under  their  fostering  care.  I^and  that  a 
few  years  before  had  been  stony  and 
unprofitable,  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of 
corn  and  vegetables  and  fruit ;  so  that 
the  whole  neighborhood  smiled  like  a 
garden.  As  the  Protestant  Dean  Milman 
observes:  **They  hewed  down  forests, 
cultivated  swamps,  enclosed  domains,  and 
retrieved  or  won  for  civilization  tracts 
which  had  fallen  into  waste,  or  had  never 
'  known  culture." 

The  general  effect  of  all  this  was  to 
attract  around  and  about  the  monasteries 
a  large  number  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
experience  soon  taught  them  that  a  mon- 
astery was  a  seat  of  learning  and  piety, 
a  centre  of  light  and  industry,  and  a 
place  where  they  could  receive  gratuitous 
instruction  in  every  branch  of  learning 
then  known.  In  times  of  sickness,  the 
afflicted  were  nursed  and  cared  for  ;  in 
times  of  want  and  famine,  the  poor  were 
helped  by  doles  of  bread  and  corn ;  and 
>at  all  times  the  friendless  and  distressed 


found  kind,  loyal,  and  sympathetic  friends, 
advisers  and  fathers  in  the  abbot  and 
his  companions. 

How  little  the  mass  of  readers  at  the 
present  day  realize  the  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owe  to  the  monks  of  old  !  It  is  only 
by  those  who  have  some  pretensions  to 
historical  knowledge  that  the  debt  is 
recognized  and  acknowledged.  But  all 
who  have  studied  the  question,  even  the 
most  stanch  Protestants,  admit  the  claim. 
Thus  the  elder  D* Israeli  says  : 

**It  is  certainly  to  the  solitary  monks 
that  we  owe  the  precious  remains  of 
ancient  literature.  We  must  consider  their 
silent  mansions  as  having  afforded  the 
only  retreats  to  science  and  literature  in 
ages  when  a  universal  ignorance  threat- 
ened to  banish  from  Europe  every  species 
of  learning.  The  labor  of  transcribing 
books,  which  then  formed  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  monks,  always 
continued  with  them  till  the  discovery 
of  the  admirable  art  of  printing.  It  is 
thus  that  all  impartial  historians  dispense 
only  bare  justice  to  the  ancient  monks, 
by  acknowledging  that  it  is  to  their  care 
and  to  their  labors  that  we  owe  the 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  as  well 
sacred  as  profane.'* 

But  in  the  meantime  are  we  not  losing 
sight  of  StBede?  While  considering  the 
general  life  and  occupation  of  the  monks, 
in  reality  we  have  been  considering  his 
life,  since  he  was  one  of  them.  In  fact, 
the  more  we  learn  of  the  general  character 
of  the  religious  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
more  we  shall  learn  of  him  who  was  one 
of  its  most  conspicuous  ornaments. 

Among  the  various  monastic  institu- 
tions of  the  country  there  were  two  of 
especial  interest :  the  one  at  Wearmouth, 
so  called  because  built  just  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Wear,  close  to  the  present 
town  of  Sunderland;  and  the  other  at 
Jarrow,  where  Bede  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  long  and  eventful  career. 

lyCt  us  place  ourselves  in  spirit  in  the 
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monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth  just 
after  its  erection — in  the  year  68i;  i,  e.^ 
twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago. 
We  find  the  monks  occupied  as  usual  in 
various  ways.  Some  are  laboring  in  the 
fields,  some  in  the  library,  some  in  the 
kitchen,  and  others  in  the  scriptorium  ; 
so  that  the  whole  place  is  as  busy  and 
as  orderly  as  a  hive  of  bees.  Presently 
a  knock  is  heard  at  the  postern  gate. 
The  lay-brother  who  hastens  to  draw  the 
bolt  finds  there  a  little  child  seven  years 
of  age.  His  parents  are  dead,  but  his 
guardians  have  brought  him  to  the  mon- 
astery, and  are  now  asking  the  good 
Abbot,  Benedict  Biscop,  to  take  charge 
of  him,  and  to  bring  him  up  among  the 
brotherhood  in  that  holy  retreat.  That 
little  boy,  with  the  bright,  intelligent, 
happy  look,  which  tells  of  innocence  and 
purity  of  heart,  is  no  other  than  the  future 
historian  and  saint,  Bede.  The  Abbot,  in 
his  rough  serge  habit,  falling  in  loose 
folds  to  his  feet,  sees  at  a  glance  that  it  is 
no  ordinary  child.  He  therefore  accedes 
at  once  to  the  request.  Accordingly,  at 
the  appointed  time  the  guardians  lead 
the  youthful  Bede  up  to  the  great  altar 
of  the  monastery.  They  swear  before  wit- 
nesses that  no  goods  or  possessions  shall 
ever  be  left  to  him,  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  turning  his  thoughts  to  the  world 
again,  and  to  worldly  pursuits.  His  little 
hands  (according  to  the  rite)  are  then 
folded  in  the  covering  of  the  altar,  and 
the  ceremonies  by  which  he  is  bound 
to  the  constant  service  of  that  altar  are 
completed. 

Here,  then,  the  youthful  Bede  was  left, 
in  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  and 
almost  before  he  was  capable  of  any  serious 
actual  sin.  It  was  an  immense  advantage 
and  a  great  grace,  especially  in  that  age 
of  bloodshed  and  lawlessness,  to  escape 
from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the 
world,  to  breathe  the  air  of  a  religious 
house,  and  to  live  and  develop  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prayer  and  piety,  hard  work 


and  regular  discipline.  His  pure  soul 
expanded  under  the  influence  of  such 
surroundings.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
new  life ;  learned  the  rule,  and  rejoiced 
to  follow  out  its  enactments  day  by  day 
with  ever-increasing  care  and  exactness. 
His  occupations  were  suitable  Jto  his  age 
and  condition.  As  he  grew  older,  he  took 
up  almost  every  branch  of  studies  then 
known,  and  under  excellent  masters.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  the  Scriptures  under  the  guidance  of 
Trumbert,  a  monk  who  had  been  educated 
under  St.  Chad,  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  .John 
of  Beverley  taught  him  Latin  and  Greek ; 
and  John,  the  archchanter  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  whom  the  Abbot  had  brought 
to  England,  instructed  him  in  the  art 
of  chanting. 

Bede  was  an  apt  pupil,  and  soon  became 
a  ripe  scholar,  mastering  every  bratich  of 
learning  that  his  professors  could  impart. 
Yet  he  did  not  disdain  the  more  menial 
duties  of  the  brotherhood.  Like  them,  he 
delighted  to  exercise  himself  in  winnow- 
ing the  corn,  and  threshing  it ;  in  giving 
milk  to  the  lambs  and  the  calves  ;  and  in 
laboring  in  the  bakehouse,  in  the  kite  hen, 
in  the  garden,  and  in  the  other  employ- 
ments of  the  monastery. 

In  due  course  he  was  promoted  to  holy 
orders.  He  received  the  diaconate  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  in  his  thirtieth 
year  was  ordained  priest  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Hexham,  or  Hagulstad,  as  it  was  then 
called.  He  dwelt  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  from  the  age  of  seven  till  he 
was  fifty-nine,  a  period  of  fifty-two  years. 
His  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  praying, 
studying,  teaching  and  writing.  The  fame 
of  his  learning  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
drew  around  him  a  large  number  of  fervent 
disciples,  whom  he  taught  with  great  care 
and  zeal.  His  pen  was  never  idle.  He 
wrote  treatises  upon  almost  every  possible 
topic — on  history,  astrology,  orthography, 
rhetoric,  psalmody,  poetry,  hymns  and 
epigrams.    His  chief  works,  however,  are 
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the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
and  his  commentaries  upon  various  parts 
of  Holy  Scripture.  These  form  a  vast  mine 
of  precious  information,  and  would  sustain 
his  reputation  even  had  he  left  us  no 
other  productions. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  in  passing,  that 
the  works  of  St.  Bede  confirm,  with  irre- 
sistible force,  the  fact  of  the  identity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  with  the  Catholic 
Church  of  to-day.  The  grotesque  and 
childish  theory  of  "continuity'*  (as  it  is 
called)  fostered  and  cherished  by  certain 
High  Church  Anglicans,  with  a  fervor 
which  does  small  credit  to  their  heads 
or  their  hearts,  melts  away  before  the 
evidences  of  Bede's  writings.  His  teach- 
ing regarding  Mass  and  Communion, 
confession,  contrition,  and  satisfaction, 
Confirmation,  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  prayers  to  the  saints  ;  the  use 
of  relics,  crucifixes,  holy  water  ;  genuflec- 
tions, Signs  of  the  Cross,  pilgrimages, 
processions,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  all 
else  that  the  Anglican  Church  denounced 
and  repudiated  on  its  creation  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  too  clear  to  leave  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  any  unprejudiced 
mind.  Every  fresh  page  we  read  of  St. 
Bede's  works — of  his  I^ife  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
for  instance, — proves  more  and  more 
conclusively  the  identity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  to-day  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  of  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 
Nothing  but  downright  dishonesty  or 
preternatural  dulness  can  fail  to  see  that 
in  its  life  and  action  and  expression,  in 
its  doctrine,  devotion,  and  practice,  it  is 
essentially  Catholic  and  Roman — essen- 
tially un- Protestant. 

But  our  space  is  limited,  so  we  must 
come  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  venerable 
Saint's  life — his  happy  and  glorious  release 
from  the  miseries  of  this  world,  and  his 
migration  to  the  house  of  his  eternity,  not 
made  with  hands.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
735  that  he  was  taken  seriously  ill.  His 
chest  and  lungs  grew  so  grievously  affected 


that  his  voice  became  scarcely  audible, 
being  checked  by  a  gasping  for  breath. 
In  this  painful  state  he  lingered  all  through 
April  and  the  greater  part  of  May.  Yet 
day  after  day,  in  spite  of  his  sufferings, 
he  would  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  his 
brethren,  and  expound  their  mystic  mean- 
ing, and  pray  almost  continuously.  And, 
though  constantly  swooning  from  short- 
ness of  breath,  he  found  means  to  correct 
and  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
literary  work. 

At  last  mortification  set  in,  and  his  pain 
increased.  But  he  bore  all  with  exemplary 
patience,  and  strengthened  himself  with 
beautiful  passages  from  Holy  Scripture.  ' '  I 
long,"  he  exclaimed,  *'to  be  with  Christ, 
through  whose  death  I  firmly  believe  I 
shall  pass  to  life ;  and  if  I  have  in  any 
measure  toiled  on  your  behalf, ...  I  ask  of 
you  no  other  return  than  that,  when  I  am 
gone,  you  will  not  forget  me  in  that  place 
where  Christ  is  at  once  the  priest  and  the 
peace-offering.  ..."  The  brethren,  who 
had  learned  to  love  and  venerate  him  with 
the  affection  of  sons,  could  no  longer 
restrain  their  tears,  but  wept  aloud. 

He  begged  to  be  removed  from  his 
couch  and  laid  on  the  floor  of  his  little 
cell,  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to  write, 
to  dictate,  to  study  and  to  teach  ;  and 
there  he  lay,  with  his  head  supported  by 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  with  his  little 
oratory  in  front  of  his  eyes.  He  uttered 
some  beautiful  prayers,  concluding  them 
with  the  *♦  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to 
the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost."  As  he 
pronounced  the  words  **Holy  Ghost,"  his 
pure  and  holy  soul  was  loosened  from 
its  fleshy  tabernacle,  and  he  went  to  enjoy 
the  eternal  embraces  of  Him  in  heaven 
whom  on  earth  he  had  loved  and  served 
so  faithfully  and  so  long. 

if  *' blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord,"  then  blessed  indeed  must  be  the 
great  St.  Bede.  A  life  of  prayer,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  hard  and  continuous  labor, 
passed  in  the  practice  of  voluntary  pov- 
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erty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  crowned 
by  a  glorious  and  peaceful  death!  What 
is  more  beautiful  or  more  estimable? 
What  are  fifty  years  of  prayer,  study,  and 
penance,  compared  to  an  eternity  of 
supreme  enjoyment?  He  has  now  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  God's  presence,  and 
drunk  of  the  torrent  of  celestial  delights, 
for  well-nigh  twelve  hundred  years. 
Glancing  back,  how  brief  and  momentary 
must  seem  to  him  the  short  span  of  life, 
which  has  purchased  for  him  so  stu- 
pendous a  reward!  Yet  his  eternity  of 
ecstatic  delights  has  scarce  begun.  For 
ever  and  ever  he  will  rest  from  his  labors, 
secure,  blessed,  and  at  peace  ;  for  of  God's 
kingdom  there  is  no  end. 


In  June. 


BY    SYI^VIA    HUNTING. 


HE  wounds  in  His  head  were  many, 
They  came  from  the  thorny  crown ; 
And  over  the  brow,  so  strangely  fair, 
The  blood  came  trickling  down, 
Till  it  hid  His  sorrowful  eyes, 

And  covered  His  pallid  face, — 
O  Lord,  forgive  my  stubborn  pride, 
And  keep  my  soul  in  grace ! 

Four  in  His  hands  and  feet. 

Where  the  nails  were  driven  through, 
And  they  stretched  and  dragged  His  tender 
limbs 

Till  they  almost  broke  in  two. 
All  for  my  evil  deeds. 

And  my  idle,  ill-spent  days, — 
O  I/5rd,  direct  my  wandering  steps. 

And  keep  them  in  Thy  ways ! 

One  in  His  loving  Heart — 

One  with  a  cruel  sword; 
And  so  when  the  blood  and  water  came,- 

They  who  had  scoffed,  adored. 
And  still  that  fountain  drips 

Its  priceless  balm  for  me, — 
O  Lord,  defend  my  careless  lips 

From  e'er  denying  Thee! 


I've  brought  Him  a  gift  of  roses, 

Darkly,  deeply  red : 
Gone  are  the  wounds  from  His  hands  and 
feet. 

The  sharp  crown  from  His  head. 
May  kept  her  parting  vigil 

Last  night,  beneath  the  moon ; 
And  now  we  greet  the  Sacred  Heart, 

This  first  bright  day  of  June. 


Who  Killed  George  Tener? 


BY    MAGDAI^EN    ROCK. 


I. 

^'/^H,  she  was  always  a  poor-spirited 

\J  creature,  and  that's  the  short  and 
long  of  it!"  Mary  Brannigan  declared,  as 
she  clicked  her  long  knitting-needles 
vigorously  together.  **Sure,  I  mind  the 
night  that  Owen  Roe — the  heavens  be  his 
bed  this  day! — brought  her  home,  though 
'tis  well  on  to  thirty  years  ago,  and  not  a 
one   of  us  ever  heard  her   angry  word." 

**True  for  you,  Mary,"  Mrs.  Fegan 
said,  coming  forward  from  her  work  of 
"cutting"  seed  potatoes  to  join  the 
women, — *  *  true  for  you.  All  Lisbeg  knows 
that  if  Margaret  Cregan  hasn't  a  good 
word  to  say,  she  keeps  her  tongue  still. ' ' 

**Aye,  that  she  does,"  Mary  retorted, 
scornfully.  "But  if  Margaret,  as  I  often 
told  her,  had  had  a  bit  of  spirit  in  her, 
she  would  have  left  the  old  woman  when 
Owen  died,  instead  of  dancing  attendance 
on  her.  She's  powerful  handy,  and  could 
have  made  a  living  for  herself  and  poor 
Patrick  anywhere." 

"And  the  poor  lad  wouldn't  have  been 
provoked  to  waylay  Mr.  Tener — " 

"If  I've  told  you  once,  I've  told  you 
twenty  times,  Mrs.  O'Rorke,  ma'am,  that 
Patrick  Cregan  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  killing  of  George  Tener  as  yourself, ' ' 
Mary  interrupted,  sharply.  "The  very 
birds  about  Lisbeg  know  that." 
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''I  didn't  mean  any  harm — none  at 
all,  only  the  case  looked  black  against  the 
poor  fellow,'^  Mrs.  O'Rorke  attempted  to 
explain. 

**  That's  of  no  account.  We  all  knew 
Patrick,  and  that  was  enough  for  us.  No 
matter  who  rid  the  earth  of  George  Tener 
— the  Almighty  forgive  me  if  'tis  a  sin 
to  speak  so! — it  wasn't  Patrick  Cregan. 
There  are  some  things  we're  not  allowed 
to  understand  till  God  pleases,  be  that 
here  on  earth  or  on  the  last  day ;  but 
you'll  mind  my  words  whenever  the  truth 
is  made  known."  And  Mary  tucked  the 
leg  of  the  stocking  which  she  was  knitting 
more  firmly  under  her  arm. 

*'Poor  Mrs.  Cregan  has  had  her  share 
of  troubles,"  Mrs.  Fegan  said,  pacifically. 
*' First  the  death  of  Owen,  and  then  poor 
Patrick  transported  for  life — " 

'^For  a  crime  he  didn't  do,"  Mary 
put  in." 

*'For  a  crime  he  didn't  do,"  Mrs.  Fegan 
repeated.   **And  then  Susy's  death." 

**I'm  not  sure  I'd  call  that  a  weighty 
trouble,"  Mary  said.  **Susy  was  a  good, 
round  age,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
prepare  for  death;  and  there's  no  denying 
but  she  was  an  unpleasant  old  woman." 

**That's  so,"  Mrs.  O'Rorke  said.  **But, 
as  we  were  saying,  Mrs.  Fegan,  as  you 
came  out,  wasn't  the — "  Mrs.  O'Rorke, 
who  had  none  of  Mary  Brannigan's  decid- 
edness  about  her,  hesitated  to  find  a  fitting 
adjective, —  **  wasn't  it  the  wonderful 
doing  of  Mrs.  Cregan  to  take  James 
Morgan  in  and  nurse  him?" 

*' A  wonderful  doing !"  Mary  sniffled, — 
**a  queer  doing,  to  care  the  man  that 
swore  against  her  son." 

^'But  hadn't  he  to  tell  the  truth?" 
Mrs.  O'Rorke  questioned. 

*  *  Saints  above,  listen  to  her  I ' '  Mary 
exclaimed,  now  thoroughly  exasperated. 
*' Don't  we  all  know  he  told  far  more 
than  the  truth?  Don't  we  all  know  he 
tried  to  take  Patrick's  colleen  from  him, 
and  that  when  Shiela  Murphy  said   no. 


he  swore  to  be  revenged?  He  thought 
Shiela  would  change  if  Patrick  was  gone, 
but  he  was  mistaken.  You  talk  like 
a  child,  Mrs.  O'Rorke.  Ask  Father  Dan 
if  you  misdoubt  me.  'Twas  he  taught 
poor  Patrick  his  t^atechism,  and  stood  up 
in  the  court  and  gave  him  a  charai^ter,  and 
a  good  one  too.  I  saw  the  tears  in  his  eyes 
when  he  spoke  of  him  after  the  trial." 

*' And,  then,  who  killed  the  man?"  Mrs. 
O'Rorke  asked,  with  some  persistency. 

''  How  do  I  know?  But  it  will  be  all 
known  some  day.  God  will  right  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  yet"  And  so 
saying  Mary  took  her  departure. 

**Mary  Brannigan  is  mighty  sharp," 
Mrs.  O'Rorke  complained;  *'and  myself^ 
I  may  say,  a  stranger." 

*'0h,  Mary's  tongue  is  the  worst  of 
her!"  Mrs.  Fegan  said,  with  a  laugh. 
**But  I  must  go  back  to  the  cutting  of  the 
potatoes.  If  you  have  time,  you  might 
come  in,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story." 

Mrs.  O'Rorke  followed  her  neighbor 
into  the  house. 

*' Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Fegan,  lifting- 
a  handful  of  seed,  **you  ought  to  know 
there  wasn't  a  better  young  fellow  in  the 
barony  than  Patrick  Cregan.  Sure  he 
wouldn't  harm  a  fly,  and  would  walk  five 
miles  at  the  hour  of  midnight  to  ^erve 
a  neighbor.  The  land  about  here  isn't 
kindly,  Mrs.  O'Rorke,  as  I  fear  you'll 
come  to  know  in  time  ;  and  old  Susy's 
long  illness  was  a  big  expense  to  the 
Cregans,  and  Patrick  was  glad  enough  to 
find  work  on  the  new  line  of  railway  that 
was  made  the  year  the  potatoes  rotted  in 
the  ground.  'Twas  a  great  blessing  in  one 
way  to  us  all.  Many's  a  shilling  my  own 
man  earned.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Patrick 
got  work,  and  things  went  on  rightly  till 
this  man,  Tener,  was  put  over  the  men. 
I'm  told  he  was  a  blacjk  Orangeman,  and 
very  uncertain  in  his  temper  when  he  had 
the  drink  in  him.  One  day  didn't  he  take 
at  Patrick  about  his  religion — God  pardon 
him ! — and  made  mockery  of  the  priests 
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and  Mass?  And  when  he  said  something 
very  bad  about  the  Pope,  sure  Patrick 
left  him  as  purty  a  black  eye  as  you'd 
wish  to  see.  Of  course  Patrick  was 
dismissed,  and  a  hard,  sore  spring  they 
had  up  there'*— nodding  toward  the 
furze-clad  hills  where  Mrs.  Cregan  dwelt. 
*'And,  then,  George  Tener  was  found 
lying  dead  one  morning,  and  suspicion 
fell  on  Patrick.  He  had  been  away  from 
home  part  of  that  night,  and  not  a  bit 
could  he  explain  where.  He  told  Father 
Dan  that  he  had  been  to  see  Shiela 
Murphy,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
to  America  if  he  could  borrow  the  money 
for  his  passage  ;  and  that  he  had  just 
wandered  about  lonely  and  distracted  like 
till  nigh  on  two  o'clock.  But  that  would 
not  have  made  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of 
the  jury  only  for  James  Morgan.  He  gave 
evidence— and  false  evidence — against 
Patrick,  telling  how  he  had  seen  him 
hiding  that  night  as  he  went  home ;  and 
how,  when  a  good  bit  past  the  place  where 
Tener  was  found,  he  had  heard  a  voice 
crying,  *  Cregan,  you  villain  ! '  The  doctors 
said  the  wounds  on  the  )iead  that  caused 
Tener' s  death  were  made  by  a  bludgeon 
or  stick ;  and,  sure  enough,  Patrick 
had  carried  such  with  him.  Well,  he  was 
sentenced  to  death ;  and  only  for  Father 
Dan,  who  went  to  Dublin  himself,  and 
saw  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  Patrick  would 
have  been  hanged." 

*' Wasn't  Morgan  a  stranger?" 
"He  was.  He  came  to  work  on  the 
railway,  and  was  overseer  or  something. 
As  ill  luck  had  it,  he  took  a  fancy  to 
Shiela  Murphy ;  and  her  father  favored 
him,  and  said  if  he  would  settle  down 
here  he  would  get  the  girl.  So  he  bought 
that  farm  he  lived  on — and  the  lonesome 
place  it  was — about  that  time  from 
Widow  McGuinness." 

*'Buthe  didn't  get  Shiela?" 
* '  No  fear.  The  girl  would  not  look  at 
him  so  much  as,  so  there  he  lived  alone 
since ;   and  when  the  horse  threw  him  at 


Margaret  Cregan's  door,  as  one  may  say, 
didn't  she  take  him  in,  and  attend  to 
him  as  if  he  was  her  dearest  friend!" 

*'  I  don't  know  how  she  could." 

*'Nor  I ;  but  Margaret  was  always  that 
kind.  Not  a  bit  of  W9nder  Mary  called 
her  a  poor-spirited  creature;  but,  you 
see,  Margaret  was  always  religious,  and 
has  powerful  trust  in  God.  Sure  she 
believes  Patrick  will  be  cleared  yet,  and 
she's  wearing  her  life  out  praying  for 
that  same." 

''She's  terribly  shaken  these  last  two 
years,  I  believe." 

"Aye,  so  she  is.  Margaret  was  the 
purtiest  girl  you'd  see  in  a  day's  walk 
when  she  came  here,  and  now  she's  worn 
to  skin  and  bone." 

"She  is  that.  And  now,  Mrs.  Fegan, 
I'll  be  going.  'Tis  high  time  to  get  the 
children  their  dinner." 

II. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Cregan  was  listening  to 
the  faint  moaning  of  the  man  who  lay 
almost  lifeless  in  her  home.  She  was,  for 
her  years  and  all  her  trials,  still  remark- 
ably handsome,  though  very  delicate  in 
appearance.  There  was  a  neatness  in  her 
person  and  surroundings  that  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  appearance  and  homes  of 
many  of  her  neighbors.  She  was  one  of 
those  gentle,  patient  women, who  always  do 
greater  things  than  their  more  noisy  sisters. 
It  was  well  known  that  she  healed  an  old 
feud  between  her  mother-in-law  and  Mary 
Brannigan,  and  kept  her  temper  when  Pat 
Ryan's  goat  ate  a  garden  of  early  cabbages. 
She  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  little 
whitewashed  chapel  down  in  the  valley. 
Perhaps  if  her  neighbors  had  a  fault  to 
find  in  her,  it  was  that,  though  friendly 
and  charitable,  she  was  not  disposed  to 
spend  much  time  in  gossip.  She  was 
clever  with  her  needle,  and  could  contrive 
a  use  for  every  inch  of  cloth  or  thread 
of  wool. 

The  boards  that  sheltered  the  fireplace 
from  the  draught  of  the  door  were  covered 
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with  illustrated  supplements  of  the  Weekly 
Freeman,  which  the  grocer  in  Claremore 
kept  for  her ;  and  borders  of  white  paper, 
cut  in  fantastic  patterns,  ran  along  the 
windo  w  -  cases  and  the  shelves  of  the 
dresser,  which  fiequent  washings  kept 
white  as  snow.  There  were  three  or 
four  plants  blooming  in  cracked  crockery 
teapots  in  the  windows.  Over  the  man- 
tlepiece  was  a  crucifix  sadly  realistic,  a 
carefully  framed  print  of  the  Last  Supper, 
and  one  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  A  couple 
of  brass  candlesticks,  that  had  been  hacded 
down  from  mother  to  daughter,  were 
wrapped  carefully  in  brown  paper;  and. a 
rush  cross,  that  had  been  made  on  St. 
Bridget's  Eve,  was  fastened  by  a  bit  of 
ribbon  to  the  wall.  People  wondered  how 
Mrs.  Cregan  had  the  heart  to  keep*  her 
little  home  so  trim  and  bright  as  she  did ; 
but  no  one  knew  that  she  polished  the 
candlesticks  or  tinned  ware  just  to  keep 
her  heart  from  breaking  with  grief. 

She  stood  gazing  silently  at  Morgan  for 
a  moment,  and  then  turned  away ;  and, 
lifting  a  sock  she  was  knitting  for  one  of 
Mrs.  O'Rorke's  children,  plied  her  needles 
rapidly.  Her  lips  moved  occasionally  in 
prayer,  and  she  cast  supplicating  looks 
toward  the  little  crucifix.  After  some 
minutes  the  work  dropped  from  her 
fingers,  and  she  went  back  to  the  bedside. 

"I've  got  over  that  ill  feeling,  thank 
God,"  she  murmured;  "and  can  look  at 
him  without  hatred,  though  he  put  you 
where  you  are,  Patrick  avick.  But  you'll 
be  righted  yet ;  for  God's  good,  God's 
very  good." 

She  had  used  the  words  so  often  in 
hours  when  faith  itself  seemed  crushed, 
that  they  had  become  a  prayer  on  her  lips. 

"And  sure  I  hope  He'll  forgive  me," 
she  continued,  "if  I  did  hesitate  to  take 
the  man  in ;  for  He  knows  I'm  weak,  and 
maybe  He  left  him  at  my  door  to  soften 
my  heart  to  him.  Oh,  I  know  well  that 
though  I  said  many  a  prayer  for  him,  as 
Father  Dan  bade   me,  the  prayers  were 


very  cold — they  were  only  words  till  now. " 

^The  man  moved  slightly,  and  she 
arranged  the  pillows  more  comfortably 
beneath  his  head.  The  dispensary  doctor 
had  beefi  with  him  for  the  second  time 
that  morning,  had  made  a  more  length- 
ened examination  of  his  patient  than  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  had  spoken  freely 
to  the  priest,  who  chanced  to  be  present 

"  Is  he  one  of  your  flock,  Father  Dan?'* 

The  priest  shook  his  head. 

"No — at  least  I  believe  he  goes  to  no- 
place of  worship ;  but  I  have  heard  that 
he  should  be  a  Catholic,  though  he  never 
admitted  so." 

"He'll  never  recover.  He  may  live  as 
he  is  for  weeks,  or  he  may  drop  off  at  any 
moment. ' ' 

"Is he  likely  to  recover  consciousness?" 

"I  should  say  not,  though  in  one  similar 
case  I've  had  the  man  did,  but  he  died 
almost  immediately  ;  however — "  He 
paused,  and  then  added  in  an  undertone : 
"Isn't  it  a  curious  fate  that  has  brought 
him  here?" 

Father  Dan  assented  mutely. 

"She  is  an  extraordinary  woman,'* 
the  doctor  continued,  still  speaking  in  a 
lowered  voice,  and  glancing  toward  the 
bed  where  Mrs.  Cregan  stood. 

A  couple  of  weeks  elapsed,  and  the 
first  excitement  attendant  on  the  accident 
to  Morgan  had  passed  away  ;  though  Mrs. 
Cregan  still  had  an  unusual  number  of 
visitors  in  the  spring  evenings,  but  during 
the  day  she  was  often  alone.  She  was 
kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
floor  one  afternoon,  saying  her  beads.  In 
the  past  few  years  she  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  and  as  she 
finished  the  "  Hail,  Holy  Queen"  she  said: 

"That  was  for  Patrick,  and  now  I'll 
say  one  for  him;  and  I  pray  God  may 
forgive  James  Morgan  all  his  sins,  and 
grant  him  the  grace  to  die  a  good  death." 

She  did  not  notice,  as  she  began  the 
second  Rosary,  that  the  sick  man's  eyes 
were   wide  open  and  fixed  on  her ;    but 
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as  she  proceeded,  some  strange  feeling 
caused  her  to  turn  round.  There  was 
recognition  in  the  look  that  met  hers, 
and  she  hastily  rose  from  her  knees. 

*'God  save  us!"  she  exclaimed. 

*'What  are  you  doing  here?"  Morgan 
asked    in    deep,    husky    tones.     *'What 

the—" 

*'You  met  with  an  accident,"  Mrs. 
Cregan  interrupted,  trying  to  speak  coolly 
and  calmly;    ''and  you  were  carried  in 

here." 

Morgan  looked  round,  and  noticed  his 
surroundings. 

'  *  In  here — to  your  house  ? ' ' 

''Yes." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  brow. 

''When  was  that?" 

"A  fortnight  yesterday." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  mind!  The  horse  shied, 
and  ran  away." 

He  muttered  an  imprecation  as  he 
finished,  while  Margaret  took  a  cup  from 
a  table  near  and  held  it  toward  him. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked.  "Maybe 'tis 
poison." 

' '  Poison !  No :  '  tis  only  a  drop  of  milk. ' ' 

He  drank  it  greedily,  and  fell  back  on 
the  pillow  without  further  speech;  and 
Mrs.  Cregan  vainly  tried  to  move  compos-' 
edly  about  her  ordinary  domestic  duties, 
conscious  all  the  time  that  the  man's  gaze 
never  wandered  from  her;  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  she  saw 
Mary  Brannigan  cross  the  threshold. 

"I'll  be  wanting  some  fresh  water," 
she  said  to  the  visitor;  "and  I'll  go  to 
the  well  while  you're  here." 

"Well,"  Mary  agreed;  "but  how  is 
he  to-day?" 

Mrs.  Cregan  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  and  Mary  saw  that  Morgan  was 
aware  of  her  presence.  When  Margaret 
left  the  cottage,  he  asked : 

* '  Mary  Brannigan,  will  you  tell  me  all 
about  how  I  came  here?" 

"Aye,  that  I  will,"  Mary  answered, 
promptly.   "You  were  pitched  head  fore- 


most from  that  brute  of  a  horse  at  the 
door;  and  Margaret  took  you  in,  and'has 
nursed  you  since — which  is  a  good  sight 
more  than  I'd  have  done  myself."^ 

"Maybe  she  had  a  reason  for  it.  Did 
I  rave?" 

"Not  a  bit.  You  were  more  like  a  log 
than  anything  else;  and  as  for  reason," 
Mary  replied,  scornfully, — "as  the  doctor 
said  you'd  never  speak  again,  and  as 
she  doesn't  expect  a  legacy  from  you,  I 
don't  know  what  it  would  be." 

Morgan  chuckled  grimly  to  himself. 

"She'll  get  no  legacy  at  present;  for 
I'm  going—"  he  hesitated — "going  to 
cheat  the  doctor." 

"You  may,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
Why  speak  of—" 

Before  Mary  could  finish  her  question 
Dr.  Benson  entered.  His  astonishment 
was  great  on  beholding  Morgan.  After 
some  professional  questions  and  answers, 
Morgan  said: 

"So  you  thought  I  was  going  to  die, 
Doctor?" 

"Yes,"  the  Doctor  answered,  gravely; 
"and  I  fear  so  still." 

"Do  you  mean  that?  You're  not  trying 
to  frighten  me?" 

' '  No,  my  poor  fellow  ;  and  if  you  have 
any  matters  to  arrange,  do  so.  In  a  few 
days,  a  few  hours  even,  it  may  be  too  late." 

Morgan  turned  away  ;  and,  after  a  few 
brief  instructions  to  Mary,  the  Doctor  left. 

When  he  had  been  gone  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  Morgan  spoke : 

"Are  you  there,  woman?" 

"  I  am,"  Mary  responded,  meekly. 
"Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

"You  can.  Go  for  the  priest — " 

"For  Father  Dan?  Well,  God  is  good, 
and—" 

"There,  that'll  do.    And  get  a  magis-' 
trate.   I'm  going  to  leave  Margaret  Cregan 
a  legacy,  after  all." 

"You  needn't.  She  won't  take  it." 

"She'll  take  it  right  enough,  right 
enough.  Will  you  go?" 
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*' Gladly;  but  it  may  be  long  before 
Mr.  Nagle,  the  magistrate,  is  here.  ^Tis  a 
good  step  to  his  place." 

The  woman  took  down  a  shawl  of  Mrs. 
Cregan's  from  the  peg  by  the  door.  She 
partly  ran  over  the  three  miles  that 
divided  her  from  the  priest's  house,  and 
breathlessly  told  her  errand  to  Father  Dan. 

"And  now  I  am  going  on  for  Mr. 
Nagle.  He  wants  him  too.  He  says  he's 
going  to  leave  a  legacy  to  Mrs.  Cregan." 

*' A  legacy!"  the  priest  repeated,  won- 
deringly.  *'Well,  Mr.  Nagle  is  here, 
fortunately.  We  will  go  at  once,  and  Ellen 
shall  get  you  a  cup  of  tea. ' ' 

So  long  did  Mary  remain  with  the 
priest's  housekeeper  that  she  met  Mr. 
Nagle  returning  alone ;  and  Mrs.  Cregan 
was  sitting,  pale  and  tearful,  on  the  side 
of  the  road  opposite  to  her  house  when 
she  arrived. 

'*What  did  he  leave  you,  Margaret?" 
Mary  questioned,  eagerly. 

*'Mary,"  Mrs.  Cregan  responded,  with 
a  great  sob,  and  catching  fast  hold  of  the 
woman,  ' '  God  is  good.  Patrick  is  cleared.  * ' 

"Cleared!" 

"Yes:  the  magistrate  has  Morgan's 
confession  in  his  pocket.  He  says  he*  11 
be  home  soon.  Oh,  I  can't  thank  God 
enough  !  But  sure  I  never  doubted — I 
never  doubted  all  the  time." 

She  fell  on  her  knees  with  a  cry, 
dragging  the  bewildered  Mary  with  her. 

"And  I'm  forgetting  him,"  nodding 
toward  the  house,  "and  he  dying.  Mary, 
pray,  pray  that  God  may  give  him  grace 
to  die  well — that  He  may  forgive  him. 
Father  Dan  is  with  him." 

It  was  some  time  before  Mary  under- 
stood how  Morgan  had  confessed  that  he 
had  murdered  Tener  for  the  money  he 
carried  with  him  that  night.  He  had 
thought  that,  once  he  was  settled  on 
the  Widow  McGuinness'  farm,  with  her 
father's  help,  he  might'win  Shiela  for  his 
wife.  He  did  not  intend^  to  fix  the  guilt 
of  murder  on  Patrick  'Cregan;   but  when 


he  saw  suspicion  falling  on  him,  he  had 
thought  how  well  it  would  be  to  get  rid  of 
a  rival,  and  thus  to  secure  his  own  safety. 

Mary  had  gone  to  spread  the  wonderful 
news  through  the  village  before  Father 
Dan  opened  the  cottage  door  and  signed 
to  Margaret  to  enter.  A  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  Morgan's  appearance:  his 
features  were  drawn  and  pinched,  and  his 
eyes  had  the  glassy  stare  of  death;  but  an 
expression  of  profound  peace  was  there 
too.  He  shrank  back  ori  the  pillows  as 
Margaret  came  forward. 

"Margaret,"  the  priest  whispered,  "for 
his  own  soul's  sake  forgive  him." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  her  glance 
reassured  Father  Dan,  and  he  let  her 
approach  the  bed. 

"I  forgive  you  from  my  heart,"  she 
said — "from  my  heart,  James  Morgan;  and 
I  promise  Patrick  shall  forgive  you  too." 

"You  can  say  that,  now  that  you  know 
all?"  Morgan  cried. 

"I  can,  I  can,  thank  God!'» 

"Then,  Father  Dan,  I  have  hope.  God 
will  not  be  harder — "  he  stopped,  and, 
looked  at  Margaret.  "It  was  when  I  heard, 
her  praying  for  me  that  I  first  thought 
of  telling  all,  and  then  I  thought  again 
I  would  not  ;  and  sure  I  need  not  be 
thanked,  now  that  I  am  dying.'*  He 
paused  a  moment.  "You  reminded  me  of 
my  mother.  If  she  had  lived,  I  would  not 
be  what  I  am — not  that  I  meant  to  kill 
him:  I  wanted  the  money,  but  I  could 
not  get  it — till — till  he  was  dead.  She 
was  a  good  woman,  and  maybe  she  was 
praying  for  me  too.  I  did  not  follow  her 
teaching ;  and  when  one  has  neither  kith 
nor  kin  nor  home — " 

His  voice  failed  suddenly,  and  Mrs. 
Cregan  raised  him  and  held  a  cup  to 
his  lips. 

"It  will  soon  be  over.  O  Father,  say 
it  again — that  you  are  sure  God  will 
forgive  me! " 

"He  will.  He  will!  He  Himself  has 
said  so." 
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And  Father  Dan,  ere  he  began  the 
prayers  for  the  dying,  qubted  the  words 
that  have  consoled  many  a  sinner.  Before 
they  were  ended  Morgan  was  dead. 

There  were  many  formalities  to  be 
observed,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
Patrick  Cregan  was  released.  'When  he 
reached  Lisbeg,  he  found  that  Mr.  Nagle 
had  in  hands  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  buy  and  stock  a  moderate-sized  farni 
for  him.  They  had  chosen  one  some 
twenty  miles  from  Lisbeg;  for  Father 
Dan  rightly  judged  that  he  would  more 
quickly  recover  his  health  and  spirits 
away  from  old  associations. 

Shiela  and  he  were  quietly  married 
shortly  after  his  release.  Mrs.  Cregan, 
strange  to  say,  preferred  to  live  in  the 
home  to  which  she  had  come  as  a  bride, 
and  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many 
lonely  hours.  Patrick's  aflfairs  prospered  ; 
and  many  times  in  the  year  Mrs.  Cregan 
is  still  brought  over  to  see  her  grand- 
children, who  never  weary  of  hearing  the 
story  of  Morgan's  confession  and  of  her 
own  most  welcome  legacy. 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICB    PRANCIS    SCAN. 


A   FUGUE. 

*'pAIN,"  said  the  Poet, "has  its  uses, 
Iv  provided  that  it  does  not  come  on 
Sunday  morning.  It  requires  the  deepest 
piety  to  endure  the  companionship  of  a 
steaming  umbrella  during  High  Mass. 
And  as  a  piece  of  mortification,  I  should 
prefer  to  kneel  in  a  pool  of  water,  if  I 
could  think  of  nothing  worse." 

*'Rain,"  said  the  Student  from  Ken- 
tucky,'4s  entirely  bad  only  on  a  baseball 
day.  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  kneel 
in  a  puddle  of  water  every  Sunday  of 
my  life,  if  the  clouds  would  always  break 


when  a  game  of  baseball  is  announced.'' 

''Rain,"  said  the  Student  from  Virginia, 
as  the  sudden  drops  came  down  into  the 
rye  field,  so  delightfully  green  through 
the  study  windows, — "rain  in  the  spiing 
is  pleasant,  except  on  baseball  days.  I 
have  never  understood  why  Longfellow 
should  have  implied  that  'some  days  must 
be  dark  and  dreary,'  merely  because  'into 
each  life  some  rain  must  fall.'  Rain  means 
the  revival  of  all  good  things.  And  yet 
he  remarks :  '  Into  each  life  some  rain 
must  fall ;  some  days  must  be  daik  and 
dreary.'" 

"The  mint  and  the  lupin,  the  crow's- 
foot  and  the  iris,  and  even  the  great,  flaring 
poppies  that  have  begun  to  burn  so  early 
this  year,  and  the  snowballs  and  the  dog- 
wood, and  the  pink  and  purple  vetches 
that  grow  about  the  lake,"  said  the  Poet, 
passing  to  the  Critic  his  first  cup  of  the 
new  tea. 

"Rain,"  said  the  Critic,  "is  only 
unpleasant  when  it  is  slow  and  'drizzling.' 
A  good,  heavy  rain  is  like  a  quick  burst 
of  temper :  it  passes  ;  the  sunshine  comes, 
all  is  forgiven.  But  angels  defend  us  from 
the  rainy  days  made  by  the  righteous 
sullenness  of  good  people !  Father  Faber 
somewhere  says — I  am  sure  you'll  find 
it  in  Marion  Bruno  we' s  pleasant  '  Pearls 
from  Faber' — that  the  sins  of  good  people 
are  harder  to  bear  than  those  of  the 
unrighteous.  He  says  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  malice  in  them.  I  don't  know 
about  that,  but  I  do  know  that  they 
make  life  very  dreary  at  times.  You  can't 
escape  from  the  drizzling  moods  of  the 
good  person,  while  you  can  and  ought 
to  flee  from  the  wicked." 

"The  Critic,"  said  the  Conservative, 
"seems  to  have  a  tenderness  for  the 
wicked,  and  he  is  always  finding  fault 
with  the  good — " 

"That  they  may  be  more  perfect," 
responded  the  Critic.  "And,  then,  I  have 
a  tendency  to  wickedness  myself.  I  have 
always  had  a  special  tenderness  for   St. 
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Peter,  because  he  fell  so  outrageously 
and  repented  so  tumultuously.  But  for 
your  slow,  nagging,  self-righteous  person, 
who  keeps  a  daybook  and  a  ledger  with 
Heaven,  and  who  calculates  carefully  the 
exact  shade  that  distinguishes  a  venial 
sin  from  a  mortal  one,  I  have  positively 
no  tolerance.  I  hate  him  worse  than — 
perfunied  tea." 

' '  There  are  few  such  people, ' '  said  the 
Lady  of  the  House,  with  courage.  *'And 
I  think  the  Critic  ought  not  to  say  that 
he  hates  good  people  before  these  young 


men. 


*^0h,"  said  the  Critic,  *'I  beg  pardon! 
Let  them  go  outside  and  play  with  jack- 
stones  or  read  'The  Heavenly  Twins, ^ — 
two  occupations  which,  in  this  country, 
seem  to  be  considered  proper  to  youth 
of  a  tender  age.  I  wish  somebody  would 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  sins  of  good 
people.  One  of  the  best  men  I  know  is 
the  most  ill-tempered  and  suspicious. 
He  *  nags, '  he  attributes  motives  to  the 
people  about  him.  His  piety,  like  the  fires 
in  the  earth,  doesn'  t  reach  the  outer  crust 
of  his  life.  Don't  interrupt  me  —  except 
to  give  me  another  cup  of  tea.  I  know  I 
have  a  tendency  to  wickedness  myself; 
but  I  shouldn't  have,  if  you  all  set  me  a 
better  example." 

**  People  in  this  world,"  said  the 
Conservative,  "expect  things  to  be  made 
too  smooth.  Our  ancestors  had  something 
more  important  to  do  than  to  avoid  friction. 
That  is  not  the  end  of  life.  Good  people 
can  not  spend  their  time  in  neglecting 
great  things,  in  order  not  to  tread  on  the 
little  corns  of  their  neighbors." 

''Who  asks  them  to  neglect  great 
things?  Or  who  knows  whether  the  things 
they  hold  to  be  great  are  great  or  not? 
And  one  of  the  first  of  the  little  virtues 
ought  to  be  respect  for  the  corns  of  our 
neighbors  —  if  we  pretend  to  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves." 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  Conservative, 
' '  that  even  the  most  mortified  recluses  are 


not  expected  to  endure  ill  temper  from 
their  companions.  I  have  the  impression 
that  they  are  careful  not  to  admit  anybody 
to  their  retreat  who  is  not  willing  to 
restrain  a  propensity  to  strike  hard  on  the 
little  corns." 

"I  hope  that  you  are  right,"  said  the 
Critic.  "An  ill-tempered,  nagging,  selfish. 
'  good '  person  is  worse  than  a  perpetual 
drizzle  and  a  dull  headache  combined. 
It  would  try  the  patience  of  a  Carmelite, 
to  be  obliged  to  endure  the  nagging  of  a 
fellow-recluse; — just  fancy  the  effect  of 
such  a  process  on  a  humble  sinner,  who 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  head 
in  the  air  and  walking  over  other  people's 
corns. ' ' 

"I  consider  this  diatribe  against  the 
good  very  irregular  for  Sunday  night," 
said  the  Host. 

"I  am  simply  following  Father  Faber," 
retorted  the  Critic.  "He  says  that  ingrat- 
itude is  the  most  disgusting  sin  of  the 
good;  but  I  think  it  is  selfishness  in  little 
things.  I  have  no  respect  for  the  woman 
who  makes  a  novena,  and  then  forces  her 
whole  family  to  feel  that  religion  is  a 
gloomy  and  cheerless  thing  because  she 
will  not  control  her  little  fits  of  temper. 
One  of  the  most  pious  men  I  know—" 

"You  seem,"  said  the  Conservative, 
sweetly, "to  have  a  number  of  exception- 
ally pleasant  pious  acquaintances." 

The  Critic  paid  no  attention  to  this 
interruption. 

"Is  the  most  selfish;  and  he  justifies  it, 
I  presume,  on  the  ground  that  his  selfish- 
ness concerns  itself  only  with  venial  sins. 
He  is  not  his  brother's  keeper,  he  always 
says ;  and  he  always  makes  himself  com- 
fortable, and  turns  his  eyes  away  from 
the  discomfort  of  his  neighbor." 

The  Poet  hastily  dropped  the  last  lump 
of  sugar,  which  he  was  about  to  appro- 
priate, and  offered  it  to  the  Critic,  who, 
out  of  regard  for  public  opinion,  at  once 
refused.  It  was  conceded  that  the  little 
virtues  had  begun  to  flourish. 
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Our  Lady's  Picture. 

BY   ANNA   T.  SADI^IER. 

THE  Catholic  Truth  Societ>'  of  Montreal, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  pumber  of 
ladies,  has  established  what  is  known  as 
the  '* Catholic  Sailors'  Club."  It  is  a  large 
room,  with  many  windows  looking  down 
on  the  wide,  blue  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
intervening  busy  wharves,  and  *'  the  beauty 
and  mystery  of  the  ships."  The  place  is 
simply  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables, 
and  provided  with  games  of  various  sorts, 
and  stationery  in  abundance.  There  is 
the  nucleus  of  a  library,  besides  all  the 
periodicals  which  line  the  tables.  There  is 
also  a  piano,  and  concerts  are  given  weekly 
by  the  choirs  of  the  Catholic  churches  as 
well  as  by  the  sailors  themselves.  A  large 
registry  book  is  kept,  wherein  are  recorded 
the  names  of  all  seamen  visiting  the  Club, 
with  their  ship  and  the  port  whence  they 
sailed.  A  peep  into  this  folio  is  of  interest, 
with  its  suggestion  of  adventurous  lives 
and  far-away,  foreign  places.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  observe  the  decent  and  respect- 
ful behavior  of  the  '*  Blue-jackets, "  who 
attend  the  rooms  in  numbers,  even  during 
the  day.  They  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  interested  groups  around  "Sailor  John," 
the  caretaker,  who  was  for  many  years 
a  rover  on  the  deep  seas,  and  who  is 
something  of  a  character. 

The  published  report  of  the  Society  for 
this  year  tells  of  the  many  sailors  who 
approached  the  Sacraments,  after  years  of 
absence;  and  of  others  who,  unsolicited, 
took  the  pledge;  and  many  again  who 
asked  for  beads  and  scapulars,  and  other 
religious  objects,  or  were  provided  with 
prayer-books  specially  compiled  for  sea- 
men. Every  outgoing  ship  takes  with  it 
a  bundle  of  reading,  including  nearly  all 
the  Catholic  magazines  and  papers,  which 
during  the  voyage  are  read  by  almost 
everyone  on  shipboard.    Cards,  posted  in 


conspicuous  places,  announce  the  hours  of 
Mass  and  confession,  and  tell  where  priests, 
English-speaking  or  other,  can  be  found. 

The  movement  has,  in  very  deed,  done 
incalculable  good  in  the  short  period  of 
its  existence  ;  and  is,  of  course,  heartily 
approved  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Montreal  and  his  clergy ;  while  it  has 
elicited  the  most  cordial  sympathy  from 
the  laity,  and  the  warmest  gratitude  from 
poor  Jack  himself.  But  my  special  object 
in  writing  of  it  now  is  to  relate  a  pretty 
little  incident  in  connection  "with  the 
Club,  which  seems  especially  appropriate 
to  Our  Lady's  magazine. 

A  lady,  who  chanced  to  be  one  of  the 
Sailors'  Club  committee,  was  coming  out 
of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel,  commonly,  called  St.  Mary's,  on 
Craig  Street,  one  evening  just  after  the 
opening  of  navigation.  She  perceived  a 
man  whom,  from  his  appearance,  she 
rightly  surmised  to  be  a  sailor.  Looking 
about  him  in  some  hesitation,  he  finally 
asked  the  lady  if  he  could  find  a  priest,  as 
he  wanted  to  go  to  confession.  The  lady 
replied  that  she  feared  it  was  too  late,  and 
that  he  had  better  return  early  in  the 
morning.  **Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  *' but  my 
ship  sails  at  daybreak! "  The  lady  at  once 
volunteered  to  find  a  priest,  who,  under 
the  circumstances,  as  may  be  supposed, 
did  not  hesitate  about  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  And  the  sequel  to  the  story  is  that 
the  sailor  had  been  many,  many  years 
away  from  the  Sacraments,  and  that  he 
had  been  led  to  desire  going  to  confession 
simply  by  looking  at  the  picture  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  which  hangs  upon  the  wall 
of  the  Catholic  Sailors'  Club. 


Weakness  is  thy  excuse, 
And  I  believe  it, — weakness  to  resist 
Philistian  gold.    If  weakness  may  excuse, 
What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide, 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 
All  wickedness  is  weakness  :    that  plea,  therefore, 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission. 

— Milton. 
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The  Holy  Robe  of  Argenteuil. 

THREE  years  ago  the  world  beheld, 
with  not  a  little  wonder,  a  procession 
of  more  than  two  million  pilgrims  defiling 
before  one  of  the  most  sacred  relics  that 
appeal  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful, 
the  Holy  Robe  of  Treves.  For  weeks  the 
press,  non- Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic, 
chronicled  the  advent  of  thousands  of 
devout  men  and  women  to  the  Prussian 
city,  testified  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  faith 
by  which  these  thousands  were  animated, 
and  recorded  not  a  few  extraordinary  cures 
that  signalized  the  public  exposition  of 
the  treasured  relic  of  Our  L<ord. 

A  somewhat  similar  public  demonstra- 
tion of  sterling  faith  and  piety  is  now 
occurring  in  the  old  village  of  Argenteuil, 
within  two  leagues  of  the  great  French 
capital.  Argenteuil  glories  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Holy  Tunic,  another  genuine 
garment  worn  by  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
during  His  mortal  career.  The  authenticity 
of  this  relic,  and  the  history  of  the  cultus 
accorded  thereto  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  are  discussed  in  an  article  published 
some  time  ago  in  The  "Avk  Maria'* 
C^The  Treasure  of  Argenteuil,'*  Vol. 
XXXV,  p.  21 1),  so  that  we  need  not  restate 
the  grounds  for  the  veneration  which  the 
public  exposition  of  the  sacred  garment 
is  now  calling  forth  from  multitudes  of 
European  pilgrims.  It  will  suffice  to  quote 
one  short  sentence  from  the  pastoral  letter 
in  which  Mgr.  Goux,  Bishop  of  Versailles, 
ordains  the  present  solemn  exposition. 
"We  do  not  fear  to  affirm,"  says  the 
learned  prelate,  * 'that  the  Tunic  presented 
to  your  sight  is  stained  with  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  opening  of  the  exposition,  at  which 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Richard  presided, 
took  place  on  the  14th  inst. ;  and  the 
exposition  will  continue  until  June  10. 
Large  pilgrimages  are  being  organized  in 
remote  cities;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 


that  there  promises  to  be  no  falling  off, 
but  rather  a  notable  increase,  in  the 
number  of  the  faithful  who  flock  to  Argen- 
teuil to  do  reverence  to  the  sacred  robe. 
The  worship  of  Our  Lord  is  the  most 
efiective  protestation  against  impiety  and 
atheism ;  and  the  veneration  of  the  Holy 
Tunic  can  not  but  lead  directly  and 
irresistibly  to  a  notable  increase  of  that 
worship  throughout  Paris  and  all  France. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  New  York  Sun  is  unquestionably  the 
ablest  and  the  most  religious  of  American 
newspapers.  Happily,  it  is  also  by  far  the  most 
influential.  It  is  rarely  that  we  difier  with 
the  Sun  on  religious  questions,  its  instincts 
are  so  true,  and  so  exact  is  its  knowledge 
of  Christian  teaching.  As  we  quote  from 
our  luminous  contemporary  frequently  and 
approvingly,  we  feel  under  some  obligations 
to  combat  two  opinions  expressed  in  a  recent 
article  on  clerical  opposition  to  Woman's 
Suffrage.  It  is  stated  that  "the  Christian 
teachers  of  the  fouVth  and  fifth  centuries, 
more  especially,  treated  womanhood  with 
actual  contempt."  The  very  opposite  of  this 
assertion  is  the  truth.  Womanhood  was 
exalted  for  all  time  in  the  Virgin-Mother  of 
Christ ;  and  His  earliest  followers  held  all 
women  in  honor  on  her  account,  and  because 
of  the  exceptional  dignity  God  had  conferred 
upon  her  sex.  St.  Ambrose's  famous  eulogy 
on  St.  Agnes,  St..  Augustine's  references  to  St. 
Monica  in  his  "Confessions,"  the  sermons  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Jerome's  letters 
to  St.  Paula  and  her  daughter  Eustochium, 
afford  proof  that  womanhood  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  the  most  eminent  Chris- 
tian teachers  of  the  first  five  centuries. 
*  * 
The  same  article  states  that  St.  Paul 
exalted  celibacy  and  "merely  tolerated 
marriage."  It  is  true  that  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  exalted  celibacy  ;  and  it  is 
surprising,  by  the  way,  that  so  many  who 
claim  to  respect  his  teaching  should  decry  it 
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and  scofif  at  those  who  practise  it.  But  St. 
Paul  did  not  merely  tolerate  marriage:  in  his 
view  it  was  something  so  high  and  so  holy 
that  he  likened  it  to  the  union  of  Christ  with 
His  Church.  He  calls  it  **a  great  Sacra- 
ment." The  Su?i,  we  know,  has  great  respect 
for  the  Bible,  and  few  papers  make  better 
use  of  the  Holy  Book.  Might  we  refer  our 
wise  contemporary  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  v,  22-33? 


The  growing  evil  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
the  necessity  of  moral  support  for  the  temper- 
ance movement,  are  strongly  set  forth  in  a 
circular  letter  just  issued  by  the  Rev.  M.  A. 
Lambing,  the  zealous  president  of  the  Cath- 
olic Total  Abstinence  Union  of  Pittsburg. 
The  number  of  Catholic  applicants  for  license 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  in  that  city  and 
in  certain  counties  of  the  State  is  shown  to 
be  shamefully  large.  The  effect  of  statistics 
is  always  stunning,  and  Father  Lambing's 
form  no  exception. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  lack  of  moral 
support  for  the  cause  of  Total  Abstinence, 
which  he  so  feelingly  deplores,  is  explained 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  fact  that  the 
evils  of  intemperance  are  not  generally 
realized.  If  at  the  next  convention  of  the 
O.  T.  A.  U.  the  statistics  given  in  this  circular 
are  laid  before  the  delegates,  they  will  get  a 
higher  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  devise  means  to 
prosecute  it  with  greater  success.  Our  hope 
is  in  the  young.  Let  every  school  and  every 
college  in  the  land  be  made  a  special  field  of 
labor.  There  let  the  evils  of  intemperance  be 
explained  and  a  horror  for  drunkenness  be 
inspired.  We  are  of  opinion -that  the  efforts 
of  the  advocates  of  Total  Abstinence  can  not 
be  exerted  to  greater  advantage  than  among 
the  young. 

The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  who  has  already  distinguished  himself 
for  his  outspoken  condemnation  of  bigotry, 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
Review,  in  which  he  formulates  an  indictment 
against  Protestant  e*^itors,  which  the  most 
violent  of  Catholic  journals  would  hesitate  to 
advance.  Speaking  of  the  numberless  calum- 
nies uttered  against  the  Church,  Dr.  Starbuck 


says:  "Some  organs  of  ecclesiastical  Protes- 
tantism refuse  to  correct  such  calumnies  from  a 
wicked  delight  in  them;  some  from  cowardice 
before  those  that  have  a  wicked  delight  in 
them;  some  from  a  contemptuous  indifference 
to  the  whole  matter.  Boston  is  the  focus  of 
religious  malignity,  and  Toledo  or  Denver 
or  Cincinnati  of  irreligious  malignity  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church, — the  two 
playing  into  each  other's  hands." 

One  of  the  first  truths  that  a  thoroughly 
educated  man  learns  is  that  no  word  which 
is  not  spoken  in  the  deepest  .sincerity  can 
ever  hope. to  live,  and  that  truth  is  destined 
eventually  to  prevail  over  misrepresentation. 
But  men  who  deliberately  bear  false  witness 
against  their  neighbors  can  not  consistently 
be  expected  to  recognize  even  this  elementary 
truth. 

One  never  tires  of  the  paintings  of  the  old 
masters,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  what 
is  above  the  commonplace  in  literature.  A 
private  letter  which  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 
addressed  to  an  intimate  friend,  a  non- 
Catholic,  In  Boston,  was  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  soon  after  the  poet's  death. 
We  copied  it  into  The  "Ave  Maria,"  and 
have  read  it  many  a  time  since  in  papers 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  but, 
though  familiar,  it  seemed  as  new  when  it 
reappeared  last  week  in  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Record.  Our  readers  will  share  our  pleasure 
at  seeing  the  letter  again,  and  recognize  in  it 
the  quality  of  a  genius. 

"Your    letter,"    writes   Boyle    O'Reilly, 

makes  me  smile.  Puritan  you,  with  con- 
demnation of  the  great,  art-loving,  human, 
music  -  breathing,  color  -  raising,  spiritual- 
mystical,  symbolical  Catholic  Church.  A 
great,  generous,  loving  heart  will  never  find 
peace  and  comfort  and  field  of  labor  except 
within  her  unstatistical,  sunlike,  benevolent 
motherhood.  I  am  a  Catholic,  just  as  I  am 
a  dweller  on  the  planet,  a  lover  of  yellow 
sunlight,  and  flowers  in  the  grass,  and  sound 
of  birds.  Man  never  knew  anything  so  like 
God's  work  as  the  magnificent,  sacrificial, 
devotional  faith  of  the  hoary  but  young 
Catholic  Church.  There  is  no  other  Church 
— they  are  all  just  way-stations." 

How  many  millions  in  every  age  of  the 
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Church  have  had  the  same  feeling,  but  how 
few  could  express  it  thus  forcefully  !  — none^ 
save  poets. 

A  N'ew  York > preacher  named  Rylance  is 
excited  to  an  alarming-  degree  at  the  pros- 
pect of  Woman's  Suffrage,  and  invokes  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul  to  prove  that  the  ladies 
were  created  without  the  right  of  franchise. 
Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  rendered  still  worse  by 
the  reflection  that  many  Protestants  have 
taken  Dr.  Rylance — he's  a  Doctor — seriously, 
and  actually  believe  there  is  biblical  authority 
for  the  **  an ti- suffrage  "  policy.  The  Sun 
declares  that  *' Dr.  Rylance  expresses  the 
opinion  of  a  large  part  of  contemporary 
orthodoxy. ' ' 

We  have  here  a  new  reading  of  the  old 
warning  against  the  "man  of  one  book." 
To  judge  from  their  vagaries  in  the  pulpit, 
no  tyranny  was  ever  so  absolute  as  that 
which  the  Bible  exercises  over  the  mind  of 
** orthodox"  preachers.  To  the  Scriptures 
they  look  for  a  divine  pronouncement  on 
every  subject ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  searching  the 
Scriptures  for  evidence  against  a  movement 
which,  in  St.  Paul's  time,  it  had  not  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Word  of  God  is  falling  into 
disrepute  when  it  is  thus  abused  by  those 
who  should  be  its  reverent  guardians?  If 
Christianity  should  ever  lose  its  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  American  people,  the  preachers 
who  misrepresent  the  Bible  will  unquestion- 
ably be  to  blame  for  it. 


In  his  admirable  sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Mother  Augusta  Theodosia  Drane,  the  Rev. 
Bertrand  Wilberforce  pointed  out  a  striking 
coincidence  between  the  date  of  her  death 
and  that  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  of  whom 
Mother  Drane  was  a  devout  client  and  a 
painstaking  biographer.  St.  Catherine  died 
on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  before  the 
Ascension,  which  fell  that  year  upon  the  feast 
of  the  Dominican  martyr,  St.  Peter ;  and 
Mother  Drane  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sunday  before  the  Ascension,  which  fell  this 
year  also  on  April  29,  the  feast  of  St.  Peter. 
Another  beautiful  coincidence  was  remarked 


by   her  spiritual    children.    In    one   of    her 
poems  Mother  Drane  wrote : 

"O  Beauty  of  the  uuseeu  G.d  ! 
For  Thee  alone  I  sigh  ; 
Thy  touch  is  on  the  opening  woods, 
Thy  smile  is  on  the  sky. 

**'Tis  Thou  that  stirrest  in  our  hearts, 
Until  we  fain  would  soar 
Up  to  Thy  rapturous  embrace, 
To  part  from  Thee  no  more. 

"Not  yet !  not  yet !    Wait  on,  my  soul, 
For  yet  another  spring  ; 
The  April  Day  will  come  at  last, 
And  all  its  blossoms  bring." 

The  April  Day  has  indeed  come  to  her 
at  last;  but  the  fragrance  of  her  peaceful, 
laborious,  and  holy  life  will  long  remain 
one  of  the  most  cherished  memories  of  the 
Dominican  Order  in  England. 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  Peter  J.  Leeson,  S.  J.,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Detroit  College,  who  died  suddenly  on 
the  17th  ult. 

Sister  M.  Alexius,  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  ; 
Sister  de  Pazzi,  O.  S.  D. ;  Sister  Martha,  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy;  Sister  Mary  Vincent,  Ursuline;  and  Sister 
Mary  Benedicta,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, — 
all  of  whom  were  lately  called  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Stone,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  who 
passed  away  on  the  19th  of  April. 

Dr.  Robert  Fuller,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
9th  ult,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Gallagher,  of  E.  Albany,  N.Y., whose 
life  closed  peacefully  on  the  loth  ult. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Quaid,  who  died  a  holy  death  on 
the  6th  of  April,  in  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Blaine,  whose  happy  death  took  place 
at  Helena,  Mont,  on  the  loth  ult. 

Mr. John  J.Clancy,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  ;  Mrs.  Ellen 
Devine,  Streator,  111.  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Tynan  and  Mrs.  P. 
Kieran,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Mary  I^ooram,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  James  Kelly,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Monaghan,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Gallagher,  Co.  Sligo,  Ireland ;  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Humphreys,  Mountrath,  Ireland. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace ! 


UNDKR   THB    MANTI,B   OP   OUR    BI.KSSBD    MOTHER. 


At  the  End  of  the  Day. 


BY    I^AWRENCS    MINOT. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


BY   MAURICE  FRANCIS    EGAN. 


HE  day  will  be  so  pleasant, — 
These  June  days  are  so  sweet  !- 
We'll  wander  in  the  woodland, 
And  June's  fair  roses  greet. 

II. 
For  youth  and  joy  are  ours ; 

And  youth  and  joy  in  June 
Are  like  the  sweetest  verses 

Set  to  the  sweetest  tune. 

III. 
'Tis  pleasant  to  look  forward, — 

How  bright  the  world  and  gay  !— 
And  early  dew  is  sparkling, 

And  field-larks  cry,  "  'Tis  day ! " 

IV. 

But  when  the  night  has  fallen. 
And  our  joy  its  course  has  run, 

*Tis  best,  in  looking  backward. 
To  find  no  evil  done. 


Irving,  in  his  '*Life  of  Washington,^* 
dwells  on  the  care  with  which  the  great 
hero  attended  to  the  minutest  afifairs.  The 
father  of  his  country,  as  "his  letters  and 
account -books  testify,  was  *' careful  of 
small  things"  as  well  as  of  great,  not  dis- 
daining to  scrutinize  the  petty  expenses 
of  his  household ;  and  this  even  while 
acting  as  the  first  magistrate  in  the  first 
republic  of  the  New  World. 


XXL— The  Angkl  Cousin. 

EMEMBERING  his  errand, 
Jack  ran  oflf  to  the  lamp  store, 
and  purchased  the  sort  of  lamp 
Susan  had  so  carefully  de- 
scribed. It  had  a  red  shade, 
and  he  had  been  told  to  see  that 
it  was  so  solidly  constructed 
that  it  would  stand  firm  on  the  kitchen 
table.  There  '  were  gas-lights  in  J  the 
kitchen,  but  Susan  was  anxious  for  more 
splendor  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  her 
little  relative.  Fortunately,  she  was  so 
much  engaged  with  her  preparations  that 
she  did  not  notice  that  Jack  was  late.  The 
kitchen  had  been  ''redded  up,"  the  large 
table  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room; 
and  the  cook  had  borrowed  a  big  Japanese 
screen,  which  she  had  erected  before  the 
range.  Mrs.  Chumleigh  had  examined  the 
decorations  of  the  room  before  she  went 
out,  and  approved  of  them. 

The  kitchen  was  warm  and  cosy ;  it 
was  always  warm  and  cosy.  This  was  one 
reason  why  the  cook  or  Susan  thought 
everybody  else  in  the  house  was  unrea- 
sonable when  the  furnace  fires  were  low. 
They  were  never  cold,  and  they  couldn^t 
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understand  why  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Chumleigh 
should  complain. 

Jack  watched  Susan  as  she  put  the 
lamp  carefully  on  the  table,  and  looked  at 
it  from  all  points  of  view. 

*'Now  go  dress  yourself,'*  she  said, 
more  pleasantly  than  usual.  ' '  The  little 
boy  from  across  the  way  is  coming,  you 
know ;  though  Mrs.  McCrossin  says  it's 
loath  to  leave  his  room  he  is  since  you 
fixed  it  up.  If  you  were  not  so  trifling. 
Jack  Chumleigh,  and  avoided  that  Bob 
Bently,  you'd  be  good  enough.  Bad  com- 
pany's the  ruination  of  many  like  you. 
If  I  had  associated  with  the  likes  of  Bob 
Bently  when  I  was  young,  where' d  I  be 
now?  In  Moyamensing  prison  perhaps, 
or  drowned  in  the  sea  with  never  a  soul 
to  wake  me.  Now  run  and  put  your  best 
necktie  on;  for  me  little  cousin  is  a  beau- 
tiful boy,  and  he'll  be  dressed  stylish  ;  for 
them  New  Yorkers  are  death  on  style." 

Jack  went  up  to  his  room,  somewhat 
cheered  by  the  return  of  Susan's  pleasanter 
manner.  His  serenity  was  suddenly 
marred  when  he  discovered  that  Baby 
Maguire  and  '  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
divided  his  two  red  neckties  between 
them  and  fled  to  the  lower  regions.  He 
had  to  content  himself  with  a  large  orange 
bow,  which  the  cook  detested.  However, 
he  spared  no  pains  in  trying  to  subdue  a 
certain  tuft  of  hair  which  would  stand  up 
on  the  crown  of  his  head  ;  and  he  soaped 
his  face  and  rubbed  it  until  he  shone  as  if 
he  had  been  polished. 

Susan  and  the  cook,  in  the  meantime, 
had  arranged  everything  satisfactorily. 
There  was  a  decanter  of  sherry,  with  four 
glasses,  set  on  the  dresser,  and  a  pile  of 
sponge-cake  near  it.  The  chairs  were 
around  the  walls,  straight  and  stiff. 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Baby  sat  near  the 
dresser,  dangling  their  legs,  and  very  well 
satisfied  with  their  condition  of  elegance. 

The  cook  was  attired  in  a  black  silk 
gown,  with  three  flounces  around  the  hem. 
Her  large  cameo  breastpin  fastened  a  wide 


lace  collar ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
boys,  the  thick  gold  chain  which  hung 
from  her  neck  and  was  hooked  to  an  invis- 
ible watch  in  her  belt  added  more  splendor 
to  the  kitchen  than  even  the  new  lamp. 

Susan,  as  became  her  years,  was  dressed 
in  a  more  modern  manner — in  a  red  gown 
with  balloon  sleeves.  She  and  the  cook  sat 
bolt-upright.  When  Jack  entered,  he  was  so 
oppressed  by  their  silence  and  elegance  that 
he  forgot  to  accuse  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Baby  of  having  stolen  his  neckties.  They 
were  rather  disappointed  by  this  omission. 

Uncle  Mike  was  the  first  to  arrive.  He 
shook  hands  all  around,  patted  the  boys 
on  the  head,  and  gave  them  each  an 
orange,  which  he  took  from  the  pockets 
of  a  rather  threadbare  overcoat. 

"There's  more  where  they  came  from," 
said  Uncle  Mike.  And  the  cook  and  Susan 
smiled  blandly   at  his   generosity. 

Baby  held  his  orange  in  his  hand ; 
Jack  and  Thomas  began  to  suck  theirs  at 
once.  It  was  delightful  to  suck  an  orange 
at  a  party  without  being  ''pounced  upon." 
Baby  looked  at  the  orange  and  then  at 
the  cook,  and  made  up  his  mind.  The 
orange  was  tempting,  but  the  cook's  good 
opinion  was  worth  more. 

He  walked  across  the  room  to  Uncle 
Mike  and  gave  him  the  orange. 

''What's  the  matter,  child?"  asked 
Uncle  Mike.  ' '  Isn'  t  that  a  good  orange  ? ' ' 
and  he  extended  his  hand,  which  was  half- 
covered  with  a  large  white  cuff.  Uncle 
Mike's  cuffs  were  plainly  detached  from 
his  shirt  sleeves;  for  they  had  a  way  of 
falling  almost  to  his  finger  tips  whenever 
he  let  his  arms  hang  down. 

Baby  was  aware  that  the  eyes  of  Susan 
and  the  cook  were  on  him. 

"It's  a  very  good  orange,  I'm  sure, 
sir,"  said  Baby,  sweetly  ;  "but  cook  gives 
us  so  much  to  eat  that  we  never  take 
anything  from  strangers." 

Baby  cast  down  his  eyes.  Jack  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  took  their  oranges  from 
their  mouths  and  waited  for  the  result. 
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The  cook  frowned.  Uncle  Mike  looked 
at  the  small  boy  in  amazement,  took  the 
orange,  and  threw  it  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  caught  it  with  diflSculty,  and  thought 
to  himself: 

"Uncle  Mike's  a  nice  man,  but  he 
hasn't  got  the  in-curve  down  fine." 

*'Go  to  your  seat,  Baby  Maguire,"  said 
the  cook,  sternly.  *'Sure,  if  your  sainted 
mother,  that  may  be  at  this  moment  on  the 
billowy  deep,  could  see  you,  it's  strapping 
you  she'd  be  after.  Isn't  my  Uncle  Mike's 
oranges  good  enough  for  you?" 

"Well,  I  never!"  said  Susan.  "I  hope 
that  Uncle  Mike  isn't  insulted.  Some- 
thing gets  into  the  boys  at  times,  and 
there's  no  managing  them." 

Baby  raised  his  eyes  in  amazement. 
.    "You   told   me,  Susan,"  he  began,  in 
an   aggrieved  tone,  "  that   when    people 
wanted  me  to  eat   between  meals,  I  was 
to  say  I  had  my — " 

* '  That  was  when  you  went  to  the 
stuck  -  up  Redmonds, ' '  said  Susan.  "  I  j  ust 
wanted  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  Sit 
down,  sir,  and  don't  speak  again.  What 
will  my  dear  little  angel  cousin  think  of 
you?  If  he's  like  my  own  people — like 
my  mother's  people, — all  roughness  will 
shock  him.  My  mother  was  a  very  delicate 
woman;   she  was  a  Corkonian." 

This  singular  term  gave  both  Jack 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  the  impression  that 
Susan's  mother  was  a  giantess.  She 
meant,  of  course,  that  her  mother  had 
come  from  the  city  of  Cork ;  but  the 
boys  interpreted  in  their  own  way. 

Baby  went  back  to  his  chair,  astounded 
by  the  strange  ways  of  "grown-ups."  By 
acting  on  the  advice  Susan  had  given 
him  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  had  lost 
both  the  orange  and  her  good  opinion. 
He  forgot  his  nerves  for  the  moment.  All 
he  could  do  was  to  kick  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  chuckled. 

"Are  you  expecting  Mrs.  McCrossin 
and  the  little  boy?"  asked  Uncle  Mike. 
"For  if  you're  not,  I'll  be  paying  them 


a    visit    before    your    company   comes.'* 

"It's  very  forgetful  we  are,"  said  the 
cook;  "for  I  promised  you'd  go  over 
and  carry  the  little  fellow  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock." 

Uncle  Mike  arose.  Jack  went  into  the 
hall  for  the  big  overcoat,  and  volunteered 
to  go  with  him. 

"  If  I  meet  Faky  Dillon,""  he  said, 
timidly,  to  Susan  (he  heard  Faky's  well- 
known  whistle  from  the  yard),  "may  I 
bring  him  in?  He'll  make  a  piece  of 
poetry  maybe,  whicb  you'd  like  to  keep." 

"You  may  bring  him  in,"  said  the 
cook,  in  a  stately  manner  ;  * '  and  see  that 
he  wipes  his  feet  on  the  mat, — men  and 
boys  and  poets  is  that  forgetful.  Do  you 
remember  Patsy  Dinnen,  Uncle?  He  was 
always  on  the  shaughraun^  but  'twas 
beautiful  poetry  he  wrote." 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Mike,  putting  on 
his  overcoat ;  "I've  one  of  his  pieces  by 
heart.  'Tis  in  twenty-nine  verses.  I'll 
speak  it  by  and  by." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  cook,  "bring 
Faky  Dillon.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  him 
to  hear  my  Uncle  Mike  speak.  '  Tis  well, ' ' 
she  added,  severely  looking  at  Jack,  "that 
a  boy  that's  been  associating  with  Bob 
Bently  should  see  something  of  decent 
people.  Society  makes  all  the  difference." 

Uncle  Mike  and  Jack  started  out  into 
the  snow.  The  moment  they  got  outside 
of  the  kitchen,  Uncle  Mike  and  Jack  felt 
that  they  were  fast  friends;  for  Uncle 
Mike  slipped,  and  Jack,  with  a  dexterous 
pull,  prevented  him  from  falling.  Jack's 
muscles  had  been  well  trained  on  the 
diamond,  and  his  happy  pull  saved  Uncle 
Mike  from  a  nasty  fall. 

"You're  strong  for  your  age,"  said 
Uncle  Mike. 

*'Not  at  all,"  answered  Jack,  modestly. 
*'  I'm  trying  to  be.  I  just  pulled  you  a 
little,  that  was  all.  Baseball  teaches  a  boy 
how  to  use  his  muscles." 

'"Tis  a  rough  game.  In  Ireland  we 
played  cricket  and  football." 
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**Were  you  ever  hurt  much?" 

^' Faith,  we  didn't  play  to  hurt  one 
another:   we  played  for  fun." 

**0h !"  Jack  said,  feeling  that  all  of  a 
sudden  Uncle  Mike  had  gone  back  to  a 
dim  and  old-fashioned  time,  with  which 
the  young  could  have  no  sympathy. 

Faky  Dillon's  whistle  sounded  near 
them. 

''Halloo,  Faky!"  Jack  called  out. 

'' Halloo,  Jack !  "  came  through  the 
falling  snow,  and  Faky  appeared. 

*'Cook  and  Susan  have  a  party,"  said 
Jack.  "This  is  cook's  Uncle  Mike.  And 
she  says  you  may  come,  if  you'll  write 
a  poem." 

Faky  whistled.  "Isn't  she  afraid  that 
ril  steal  a  can  of  ice-cream?"  he  asked, 
satirically.  "I  don't  make  poems  for  people 
who  think  I'm  a  thief." 

"Oh,  the  cook  doesn't  expect  much  of 
poets!  They're  all  queer, she  thinks;  I've 
heard  her  say  so.  But  she  blames  Bob 
Bently, — she  doesn't  blame  you." 

"I'll  come,"  said  Faky.  "My  mother 
told  me  I  might  go  to  your  house,  to 
learn  my  lesson  for  to-morrow  out  of  your 
'Scholar's  Companion.'" 

"All  right,"  said  Jack.  "You  go  right 
in  the  kitchen  door,  and  don't  forget  to 
wipe  your  shoes  on  the  mat.  We're  going 
for  little  Pierre.  He's  coming  to  the  party." 

Faky  went  off,  whistling. 

Uncle  Mike  and  Jack  ascended  the 
stairs  that  led  to  Mrs.  McCrossin's  rooms. 
Guy  was  sitting  in  his  chair,  well  wrapped 
up.  Mrs.  McCrossin,  with  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  on,  opened  the  door.  She  had  not 
her  usual  cheerful  look,  and  her  eyes  were 
red ;  but  she  smiled  at  Uncle  Mike,  and 
offered  chairs  to  him  and  Jack. 

Jack  was  surprised  to  find  Bob  Bently 
there. 

"I  just  ran  over,"  Bob  explained,  "to 

bring  my  checkers  to  little  Pierre.   You 

know.  Jack,"  he  whispered,  "that  I'm  so 

•  thankful  I  didn't  run  away  and  steal  that 

.  money,  that  I  thought  I  ought  to  do  some 


good  act.  The  checkers  will  help  him 
pass  the  time  ;  and  you  or  Miley  or  me 
can  drop  in  sometimes  to  play  with  him." 

Bob's  face  had  such  a  glbw  on  it  that 
Jack  would  hav^  forgiven  his  bad  English, 
even  if  he  had  noticed  it. 

While  Mrs.  McCrossin.  and  Uncle  Mike 
talked,  Bob  took  Jack  aside  into  a  corner. 

"Mrs.  McCrossin  was  crying  when  I 
came  in,"  he  said.  "All  the  other  children 
went  to  bed ;  but  I  was  so  restless  and 
lonely,  I  just  had  to  run  over  here.  She's 
hurt  her  left  arm,  and  she  can't  do  any 
more  washing, — she  can't  work  for  little 
Pierre.  He  told  me,  for  he  felt  so  bad 
himself  because  she  was  feeling  bad. 
What's  to  become  of  them,  I  don't  know. 
She  isn't  the  k\nd  of  woman  to  beg, 
you  know." 

Jack's  heart  sank. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do,"  he  said. 
"She  won't  take  anything  from  Susan 
or  the  cook." 

Bob  had  been  looking  at  Uncle  Mike, 
He  liked  his  honest,  weather-beaten  face. 
One  of  those  impulses  that  sometimes 
got  him  into  trouble  seized  him. 

"May  I  speak  to  you  a  moment,  sir?" 
he  asked. 

Uncle  Mike,  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
followed  him  into  the  corridor. 

Bob  felt  embarrassed ;  he  stammered  a 
little,  but  he  managed  to  tell  what  had 
happened. 

"They're  in  a  bad  way,"  he  said, 
"I've  ten  dollars  of  my  own — mamma 
owes  me  five,  and  there's  a  dollar  coming 
to  me  from  Aunt  Jane  for  reading  the  New 
Testament  all  through ;  and  Bert  Dillon 
owes  me  fifty  cents ;  and  father  said  he'd 
give  me  two  dollars  at  Christmas,  but  he 
forgot;  and — I'd  like  to  help  if  you  could 
manage  not  to  let  her  know." 

Uncle  Mike  smoothed  his  chin  thought- 
fully, as  he  looked  at  the  boy's  anxious 
face.  The  kerosene  lamp  in  the  corridor 
was  dim,  but  it  showed  all  the  good  in 
Bob  Bently's  eyes. 
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"You  rest  easy,  young  man,"  was  all 
Uncle  Mike  said;  ''and  don't  you  give 
your  money  away  till  }0U  collect  it;  it 
ain't  business." 

Bob,  somewhat  subdued,  said  good- 
night and  went  home.  When  Uncle  Mike 
returned  to  the  room,  he  asked  what  the 
boy's  name  was. 

Very  gently  Uncle  Mike  carried  little 
Guy  over  to  the  warm  and  well-lighted 
kitchen.  He  was  put  into  the  big  rocking- 
chair,  in  front  of  the  great  Japanese  screen, 
so  that  he  might  admire  the  golden  storks 
and  dragons  so  plentifully  embroidered 
on  it 

Both  Mrs.  McCrossin  and  Guy  felt  more 
cheerful.  They  were  among  friends— for  a 
time,  at  least.  Cook  and  Susan  had  much 
to  say  about  Mrs.  McCrossin' s  sprained 
hand;  and  talk  of  witchhazel,  arnica, 
and  mustard  filled  the  time,  until  a  knock 
at  the  kitchen  door  sounded,  and  Mrs. 
McMuUen,  with  her  son  and  Faky  Dillon, 
entered.  They  were  followed  by  Miley 
Galligan.  Miley  wore  a  new  brown  jacket, 
the  black  "sweater,"  and  a  red  necktie. 
In  honor  of  the  unusual  occasion,  his 
hands  were  not  in  his  pockets. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Linnaeus  and  the  Flowers. 


This  is  a  most  appropriate  sentence;  for 
the  love  of  Linnceus  for  nature  amounted 
almost  to  insanity.  Indeed,  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  declared  that,  in 
regard  to  flowers,  this  great  naturalist  was 
positively  mad.  When  he  first  saw  a  field 
of  the  English  gorse  in  full  bloom,  he  fell 
on  his  knees  and  thanked  God  that  he 
had  been  permitted  to  witness  so  glorious 
a  sight. 

If  the  great  botanist  was  insane,  one 
almost  wishes  that  there  were  others  with 
the  same  malady,  so  beautiful  an  example 
has  he  left  us  of  a  devout  man,  who  looked 
through  nature  to  nature's  God. 


Amid  the  fir  needles  that  have  fallen 
from  the  trees  in  far  Northern  forests 
there  is  a  little  flower,  which  holds  its 
pink  head  only  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  moss.  This  is  called  the  Linnseus 
borealis,  and  was  named  for  the  great 
naturalist,  who  chose  it  to  bear  his  name, 
passing  by  the  blooming  splendor  of  the 
tropics  to  honor  this  tiny  floral  bell,  which 
is  as  modest  a  blossom  as  Linnceus  was  a 
man.  This  plant  became  his  emblem, 
and  was  engraved  on  his  book-plate,  with 
this  motto  in  Latin:  "So  deep  my  love 
for  flowers.'* 


An  Historic  Dog. 


There  have  been  many  famous  dogs 
in  history ;  but  the  story  of  one  named 
Gelert,  which  is  told  by  both  Scott  and 
Wordsworth  in  their  poems,  is  as  remark- 
able and  well  known  as  any.  He  was  a 
deer-hound,  presented  by  King  John  of 
Wales  to  his  son-in-law,  lyle welly n,  who 
kept  him  at  his  hunting  lodge. 

One  day,  when  the  hunters  started  out, 
Gelert    was    missing   from    the   pack    of 
hounds.  His  owner,  fearing  some  disaster, 
repaired  speedily  to  the  lodge,  where  his 
little     son    was    sleeping.     There,    sure 
enough,  was   Gelert,  his   mouth   smeared 
with  blood ;  but  the  babe  was  not  to  be 
seen.    The    distracted    father    fell    upon 
poor  Gelert  and  killed  him,  thinking  that 
he  had   destroyed  the  child ;    but,  upon 
turning  around,  he   found  the  little  one 
safe  in  its  cot,  and  beside  it  the  body  of  a 
wolf  that  the  dog  had  slain  in  defence  of 
its  young  master.   The  grief  of  the  prince 
at   his   unjust   act   was    terrible,  and   he 
caused  Gelert  to  be  buried  with  all  the 
honor  possible.    Tourists  to  that  part   of 
Wales  are  even  now  shown  the  remains 
of  the  monument  which  was  erected  over, 
the  faithful  deer-hound. 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD. 
{Ittenbach.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED^St  Luke,  t.48. 
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A  Statue  from  the  Sea.* 


BY     KlylSANOR     C.    DONNBl.I,Y. 


^  HIRTY  years  since  the  good  ship  sank 
/  H    On  the  stormy  sands  of  Sea  Isle  bank, — 
w  The  good  ship  Mortimer  Livingston 
(O'er  the  autumn  seas  from  Havre  bound 
To  the  city  of  Penn),  at  set  of  sun. 
On  the  shoals  of  Sea  Isle  run  aground. 
Alas  for  her  fragile  freight  and  fair, 
Her  wealth  of  sculpture  rich  and  rare ! 
Parian  image,  vase  and  shrine, 
Dashed  in  the  foam  of  the  boiling  brine ; 
Marvels  from  skill' d  Parisian  hands, 
Crushed,  like  shells,  on  the  grinding  sands. 
Naught  was  spared  of  the  cargo  frail, 
Save  one  small  statue  of  our  Queen. 
The  billows  sang  as  they  kissed  Her  veil, 
And  the  sands  grew  soft  where  She  sank 

.   unseen. 
Sole  Christian  symbol,  heaven-placed 
On  the  lonely  shores  of  the  island  waste. 

II. 
Thirty  years  in  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
Through  storm  and  sunshine,  slumbered  She. 
The  tide  ran  up  and  the  tide  ran  down. 
The  sea-wall  groaned  'neath  the  surges'  shock; 


*  A  vessel  from  France,  carrying  a  cargo  of  fine 
statuary,  was  stranded  oflf  Sea  Isle,  N.  J.,  in  the 
autumn  of  186  r.  The  sole  relic  of  the  wreck  was  a 
small  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  It  was  washed 
ashore  in  1891,  and  came  into  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Kdward  J.  Egan,  the  first  resident  pastor  on  the  island 
(1889-93),  who  recently  presented  it  to  the  writer. 


Past  sand  and  shingle,  wet  and  brown, 

The  sea-gulls  flutter' d,  a  dreary  flock. 

But,  over  beyond,  the  village  shrined 

A  cross-crown' d  church,  and  the  Master  kind 

There  bless'd  His  own.  The  soft  air  through, 

Sounded  the  Mass  and  Vesper  bell. 

Our  I^ady  heard,  and  nearer  drew 

To  the  isle  where  her  Jesus  joyed  to  dwell. 

Till  lo  !  one  golden  autumn  day. 

The  billows,  in  their  graceful  play, 

Lifted  her  little  image  bright, 

And  cast  it,  like  a  foam-wreath  white, 

Safe  on  the  sands ! . . .  Just  thirty  years 

Since  the  Livingston  sank  on  the  sandy  bar. 

'%ady  of  Sea  Isle,  hail ! "  she  hears : 

*' Welcome,  Mary,  our  Ocean  Star!" 


Our  Lady  of  the  Golden  Sheafs 

BY  GBORGE  PROSPERO. 

A  R  oflf  beyond  */  the  blue 
Alsacian  mountains,**  in  the 
former  department  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin,  where  the  dark  ridges 
of  the  Vosges  Montagues  look  down  on 
the  smiling  plains  of  our  ever-loved  and 
mourned  Alsace,  lies  the  quiet  village 
of  Ammerschwihr.  It  is  half  hidden  on 
the  wooded  hillside,  unknown  to  the 
ordinary  traveller,  loved  by  all  the  country 
round  for  Mary's  shrine.  This  venerable 
French  sanctuary  is  now  all  the  more 
revered,  as  it  seems  that,  despite  the  right 
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of  conquest,  tlie  hallowed  spot  must  still 
remain  la  terre  de  France.  French,  in 
truth,  have  ever  been  the  hearts  of  those 
who  pour  forth  their  fervent  prayers  at 
the  shrine  situated  on  the  very  limits 
of  the  two  rival  nations — on  the  long 
boundary  line,  where  the  slender  stakes, 
placed  at  intervals  all  along  the  frontier, 
alone  mark  the  separation  of  the  fair  land 
of  France — Regnum  Maries — from  the 
territory  of  her  conqueror. 

Very  simple,  but  charming  in  its  poetry 
aud  simplicity,  is  the  legend  attached 
to  this  old  sanctuary.  In  1491  a  country 
laborer  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  as  he 
passed  along  a  path  on  the  hillside,  return- 
ing from  his  day's  mowing.  He  died  from 
the  eflfects  of  the  bite;  and  his  pious 
widow  placed  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Compassion  in  the  trunk  of  the  oak  tree 
near  which  her  husband  had  met  with 
the  accident,  together  with  an  appeal  to 
passing  travellers  to  pray,  on  that  spot,  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul. 

A  short  time  after,  on  the  14th  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  a  blacksmith, 
named  Thierry  Schoere,  on  his  way  to 
the  neighboring  town  of  Morschwihr, 
stopped  to  pray  before  the  statue.  Scarce 
had  he  begun  his  devotions  when  Mary, 
in  all  her  heavenly  glory,  appeared  to 
him.  She  said:  **My  son,  the  people  of 
the  country  around  have  aroused  the 
anger  of  God  by  their  sins ;  and  if  they  do 
not  repent,  many  scourges  will  come  upon 
them.  The  ice  you  see  in  my  hand  is  an 
image  of  the  hail  ready  to  fall  in  all 
seasons,  and  destroy  the  harvests  ;  whereas 
the  stalk  of  corn,  with  its  three  ears, 
which  I  carry  in  the  other  hand,  shows 
the  time  of  fertility,  and  the  blessings 
ready  to  be  showered  on  the  country  if 
the  people  repent.  Rise,  go  to  Morschwihr, 
and  tell  the  people  what  you  have  seen 
and  heard.''— *' But,  Lady,"  said  Schoere, 
**no  one  will  believe  me." — "Nearly  all 
will  believe  you,"  answered  the  celestial 
visitor,  as  she  disappeared. 


The  blacksmith  felt  both  deeply  touched 
and  greatly  troubled, — wishing  to  obey 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  dreading  the 
ridicule  of  the  people.  He  went  to  the 
town,  and  there  fear  triumphed.  His 
purchase  of  wheat  being  completed,  he 
was  about  to  return  home,  without  having 
spoken  of  the  celestial  apparition,  when, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  lift  his  bags  of  grain. 
Despite  all  his  eflforts,  and  those  of  the . 
friendly  neighbors  who  hastened  to  assist 
him,  the  bags  remained  hopelessly  fixed 
to  the  ground.  Understanding  the  wonder 
as  a  merciful  warning,  Schoere  hastened 
to  relate  the  vision.  The  priests  and 
magistrates  believed  him  ;  the  people  did 
penance ;  and,  in  remembrance  of  the 
heavenly  admonition,  a  chapel  was  erected 
on  the  hillside  and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Golden  Sheaf.  It  became  a  popular 
sanctuary,  and  was  favored  some  years 
later  by  a  great  miracle. 

One  morning  a  wretched  man  received 
Holy  Communion  in  the  chapel,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  profaning  the  Sacred  Host. 
Scarcely  had  he  received  the  Bread  of 
Life  when  he  left  the  chapel,  and  threw 
the  Host  into  the  grass  outside.  Instantly 
a  stalk  of  wheat,  bearing  three  ears,  sprang 
up,  and  the  Sacred  Host  settled  on  the 
miraculous  stem.  A  swarm  of  bees  flew 
to  the  spot,  and  wove  a  beautiful  network 
around  the  Host,  thus  forming  a  waxen 
ostensorium ;  while  angel  voices  filled  the 
air,  entrancing  those  who  witnessed  the 
prodigy.  The  Father  guardian  of  the 
sanctuary,  having  been  summoned,  carried 
the  Sacred  Host  to  Its  resting-place  in 
the  tabernacle. 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Golden  Sheaf-  became  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  Alsace.  In  1636  the 
passage  of  the  Swedes  arrested  her  triumphs 
for  a  time.  The  cruel  invaders  burned  her 
sanctuary  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  Mary's 
statues — one  an  earthen  image,  the  other 
carved   in   wood  —  were   found,  later   on. 
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beneath  the  ruins,  both  uninjured  in  the 
least.  The  earthen  statue  was  the  original 
image  placed  in  the  oak  by  the  pious 
widow,  and  still  exists  in  the  chapel  built 
in  1656  by  Monsieur  du  Lys,  a  canon  of 
St.  Die,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Venerable  J6hanne  de  Lorraine. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  this  holy 
priest, the  Alsacian  pilgrimage  was  happily 
revived.  After  his  death  the  Capuchins  of 
Colmar  took  charge  of  the  sanctuary  till 
the  Revolution.  Then  the  two  statues 
were  transferred,  for  greater  security,  to 
the  parish  church  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ammerschwihr  bought  the  chapel,  thus 
preserving  it  from  destruction.  In  1804 
pious  pilgrims  sought  out  the  venerated 
shrine,  and  soon  Our  Lady  of  the  Golden 
Sheaf  iS^eld  her  children  at  her  feet  once 
more.  Smce  1842  the  sanctuary  has  been 
cared  for  l?y  missionaries,  and  each  year 
at  least  30,000  pilgrims  visit  the  shrine. 

May  Our  Lady  of  the  Golden  Sheaf 
hear  the  fervent  prayers  offered  by  so  many 
devoted  hearts  among  the  children  of  her 
own  favored  nation !  May  their  loving 
hopes  be  one  day  realized ;  and  may 
her  faithful  clients,  in  the  near  future, 
surround  their  Mother's  shrine  in  their 
own  country,  and  no  longer  be  obliged  to 
seek  it  in  a  stranger's  land. 


The  Sentinel  of  Metz. 


Since  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour, 
expiring  upon  the  Cross,  addressed  to 
Mary  the  words,  "Woman,  behold  thy 
son,"  she  has,  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  Jesus  and  of  the  inclination  of  her 
own  compassionate  heart,  regarded  us 
as  her  spiritual  children.  The  name  of 
Mother  of  mankind^  which  she  took  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  was  no  empty  title  ;  for 
she  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  which  that 
sweet  name  imposes.  In  her  anxiety  for 
our  salvation,  she  seems  to  forget  what 
she  is,  and  only  to  remember  what  we 
are ;  and  she  appears  great,  only  to  show 
how  rich  she  is  in  mercy. — A  Carthusian. 


A  Truk  Story. 

BY  MARY  CATHBRINB  CROWI^EY. 

THE  winter  of  1843  was  one  of  extraor- 
dinary severity  throughout  Europe. 
In  southern  districts,  vines  and  olive-trees 
were  blighted ;  farther  north,  the  fields 
were  black  and  barren  from  the  recent 
frost;  rivers  were  frozen  over,  and  the 
people  suffered  greatly  because  of  the 
extreme  cold.  During  January,  the  narrow 
side  streets  of  the  garrisoned  town  of 
Metz  (which  then  belonged  to  France) 
were  made  well-nigh  ^impassable  by  the 
frequent  storms,  that  wrought  deep  ruts 
and  gullies  in  the  unpaved  roadways.  The 
low,  tile-roofed  houses  let  in  the  bitter 
wind 'through  many  a  crack  and  cranny, 
— sometimes  swaying  a  little,  as  if  they 
shuddered,  chilled  to  the  heart,  or  hearth- 
fire  ;  and  the  inmates  drew  closer  within 
the  magic  circle  of  the  chimney-corner, 
abandoning  the  shadowed  nooks  to  the 
draughts  of  keen  air. 

One  evening  at  dusk  a  little  girlish 
figure,  wrapped  in  the  long  dark  cloak 
worn  by  the  women  of  the  humbler  class, 
threaded  her  way  with  difficulty  among 
these  tortuous  lanes,  and  finally  entered 
one  of  the  quaint  houses. 

'Ah,  Colinette!"  exclaimed  a  querulous 
voice  from  the  settle  before  the  fire, 
*' haste  to  shut  the  door.  The  blast  makes 
my  old  bones  rattle.  It  seems  as  if  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  were  all  blowing  at 
once.  They  will  whirl  me  off  and  scatter 
my  ancient  dust  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth." 

"Oh,  no,  grandfather!"  answered  the 
girl  cheerily,  fastening  the  latch,  and 
taking  off  her  cloak.  "I  shall  soon  have 
a  good,  hot  supper  for  you,  and  then  you 
can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  cold." 
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So  saying,  she  peeped  into  the  pot- 
au-feu^  which  hung  from  a  crane  in  the 
chimney,  stirred  it  vigorously,  and  threw 
in  a  handful  of  dried,  savory  herbs.  Then 
drawing  the  table  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  she  proceeded  to  lay  it  for  the  meal. 
From  the  medieval-looking  dresser  she 
took  down  pieces  of  bric-a-brac,  which 
would  have  driven  a  collector  wild  with 
envy, — bits  of  common  ware,  but  valuable 
because  of  their  antiquity,  their  unique 
shape  and  odd  design. 

What  an  interior  for  an  artist  to  picture! 
— the  rough  walls,  low  roof  and  brick  floor 
of  the  little  home ;  the  narrow  window, 
its  coarse  red  curtain  furnishing  a  dash  of 
color ;  the  wooden  seats,  dark  with  age. 
Over  against  the  end  of  the  room  was  the 
huge  armoire^  or  linen-press,  of  carved 
oak,  inlaid  with  small  porcelain  plaques; 
and  opposite,  the  tall  dresser,  with  its 
burnished  copper  and  pewter  utensils,  and 
its  fascinating,  rudely-fashioned  pottery. 
The  hearth  was  set  with  tiles,  on  which 
were  indifferently  portrayed  old  folk- 
legends  and  children's  tales ;  and  which, 
though  of  no  intrinsic  value,  would  be 
prized  as  curios  in  a  museum.  In  the 
foreground  was  the  venerable  form  of  a 
whitehaired  man,  basking  in  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  fire. 

These  surroundings  formed  a  fitting 
frame  for  the  portrait  of  Colinette,  who 
flitted  hither  and  thither,  intent  upon 
her  simple  household  tasks.  Yes,  one's 
gaze  could  hardly  fail  to  rest  with  pleasure 
upon  Colinette. 

*'The  prettiest  girl  in  the  quarter," 
•declared  the  young  men  who  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  conscript  youths  who 
passed  through  that  part  of  the  town  when 
detailed  to  guard  duty  along  the  line. 
*'The  best  daughter  in  the  parish,"  said 
the  thrifty  dames,  who  dwelt  within  the 
Gothic  shade  of  the  historic  minster  of 
Metz,  citing  her  light-hearted  industry 
and  filial  affection  as  an  example  to  their 
own  daughters.    '<Ah!    if   she  only  had 


a  dot^''''  sighed  the  fathers  of  the  village, 
regretfully,  *' what  a  wife  she  would  make 
for  my  Jean !" 

And  they  all  spoke  the  truth.  As  blithe 
and  comely  a  maid  as  one  could  wish  to 
see  was  Colinette  Amy,  as  she  stood  in 
the  firelight.  Her  beauty  partook  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  the  Gaelic  and 
Teutonic  races,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  belong.  The  young 
girl  possessed  the  fair,  peach-blow  com- 
plexion of  the  German  frdulein^  the 
flashing  dark  eyes  and  the  vivacity  of 
her  French  sister.  Her  flaxen  hair  hung 
in  shining  braids  below  her  waist,  and 
was  adorned  only  by  the  jaunty  Alsacian 
head-dress  —  a  bow -like  coif  of  black 
velvet.  Her  costume  consisted  of  ^)right 
blouse,  or  spencer,  a  trim  bodice, jpR  stuff 
petticoat,  which  just  revealed  ^^air  of 
feet  not  small,  but  the  shapeliness  of 
which  was  not  entirely  concealed  by  their 
coarse,  knitted  hose  and  sabots. 

Presently  the  door  burst  open,  and, 
amid  a  flurry  of  wind,  there  entered  the 
mother  of  the  family  and  her  soldier  son. 
*'Ah,  maman/'*^  said  Colinette,  with 
reproachful  tenderness,  as  she  placed  a 
steaming  dish  upon  the  board,  *'you 
should  not  have  ventured  out  upon  a 
night  like  this." 

*'  I  promised  the  Colonel's  wife  to  have 
the  lace  finished  to-day.  She  does  not 
like  to  be  disappointed  ;  and,  as  she  pays 
me  promptly,  I  did  not  want  to  incur  her 
displeasure,"  replied  her  mother,  wearily. 
Colinette  clattered  the  knives  and 
spoons  somewhat  impatiently,  at  the 
thought  of  any  lady's  expecting  to  have 
a  purchase  brought  home  on  such  a  night. 
However,  she  refrained  from  comment. 
The  Colonel's  wife  did  not  keep  her 
mother  waiting  for  the  money,  but  she 
drove  a  hard  bargain;  and,  having  secured 
a  monopoly  of  the  delicate  handiwork  of 
M^re  Amy,  she  was  fond  of  exhibiting  it, 
and  boasting  of  its  fabulous  cheapness. 
Colinette  would  never  condescend  to  offer 
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lier  the  exquisite  embroidery  by  which 
she  earned  a  livelihood. 

"What  a  high  spirit  the  girl  has!'* 
thought  the  mother,  half  in  admiration, 
half  in  sorrow,  as  she  watched  her  daugh- 
ter's flushing  cheek,  sparkling  eyes,  and 
firmly-set  lips.  "What  a  pity  that  she  has 
to  work  so  hard,  and  that  her  daily  bread 
must  also  depend  upon  the  caprice  of 
women  of  fashion  ! ' ' 

P^re  Amy  was  a  workman  in  one  of  the 
manufactories  of  the  town.  He  was  now 

absent  at  N ,  where  his  employer  had 

just  opened  a  new  mill.  Though  he  was 
sober  and  industrious,  his  wages  did  not 
suffice  for  the  support  of  the  family.  They 
must  all  labor  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  Jule,  the  son,  was  in  the  army,  and 
could  give  them  little  assistance. 

Yet  why  should  Colinette  continue  to 
struggle  on?  There  was  lyouis  Godereau, 
who  wanted  to  marry  her.  He  was  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  and  had  a  snug 
little  farm  but  half  a  day's  journey  from 
Metz.  She  might  live  like  a  queen.  To 
judge  from  M^re  Amy's  musings,  the  life 
of  the  wife  of  a  French  "small  proprietor" 
might  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  luxurious 
idleness,  very  different  from  the  unceasing 
drudgery  of  the  reality.  Still,  it  had 
promised  what  she  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider independence,  with  a  certain  social 
standing.  Therefore  she  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed when  the  girl  flatly  refused  to 
be  a  party  to  the  matrimonial  negotiations 
that  were  being  carried  on  in  her  behalf. 
Had  Colinette  belonged  to  a  higher  grade 
of  society,  perhaps  these  objections  would 
have  been  complacently  overruled;  but  in 
France  maids  of  low  degree  often  enjoy 
more  freedom  in  this  respect  than  those 
of  better  position. 

"Alas!"  sighed  the  mother,  "to  give 
up  such  a  chance  to  be  comfortably 
settled,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  soldier  lad, 
Jacques  Regnier,  with  naught  but  a  good 
heart  and  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes." 

Not  that  she   disliked  Jacques.    Truth 


to  tell,  she  was  rather  fond  of  the  youth. 
But  she  would  have  preferred  to  see  him 
possessed  of  a  small  plot  of  ground  than 
the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest  man 
in  his  company.  That  would  only  render 
him  all  the  more  likely  to  be  shot. 
Colinette  would  be  left  a  widow.  Yet,  not 
many  weeks  before,  when  he  was  stricken 
with  the  fever,  she  feared  he  would  never 
live  even  to  be  shot,  and  Colinette' s 
despairing  face  haunted  her.  Thus  it  was 
that  when,  unexpectedly,  he  recovered, 
she  consented  to  their  betrothal.  Well, 
though  her  daughter  might  be  obliged 
to  stitch  her  life  away,  she  was  certainly 
happy,  concluded  the  mother,  watching 
Colinette' s  contented  expression. 

Meantime  the  evening  passed,  amid  an 
interchange  of  current  items  of  town 
gossip. 

"Ha!"  said  Jule,  with  a  self-congratu- 
latory air,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  and  preparing  to  depart  for  the 
garrison,  "I  am  glad  it  is  not  my  turn  for 
guard  duty  to-night,  in  this  exposed  part 
of  the  town.  As  I  came  home  I  met 
Jacques  Regnier  going  up  to  his  watch 
yonder;   he  looked  half  frozen  then." 

"Jacques!"  exclaimed  Colinette,  grow- 
ing pale,  and  turning  her  dark  eyes  on 
her  brother  with  a  frightened  glance. 

"Jacques !"  echoed  M^re  Amy,  alarmed 
at  the  change  in  the  girl.  "It  is  cruel  to 
order  him  out  upon  a  night  like  this.  I 
thought  he  was  to  be  exempt  for  the 
present  ? ' ' 

"Oh  !  he  might  perhaps  have  remained 
on  the  sick-list  a  little  while  longer ;  but 
Jacques  is  no  one  to  make  excuses.  You 
know  how  eager  he  was  to  be  considered 
well  again.  Probably  his  late  illness  was 
forgotten  when  he  was  named  to  go  out. 
Jacques  is  too  proud  a  fellow  and  too  well 
disciplined  a  soldier  to  complain.  It  was 
his  turn,  and  he  went, — that  is  all.  It 
may  not  hurt  him ;  or  the  corporal  may 
remember,  and  send  some  one  to  relieve 
him.    I  wish  we  could   have  exchanged 
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places,  but  that  is  against  the  rules.  Well, 
I  must  be  off  to  the  citadel,"  contiuued 
Jule,  wishing  he  had  had  sense  enough  to 
hold  his  peace,  and  beating  a  hasty  retreat. 

II. 
** Jacques  on  guard  in  this  bitter  cold! 
It  will  kill   him,"  ejaculated  Colinette, 
excitedly. 

"Calm  yourself,"  said  her  mother, 
soothingly.  '*He  may  be  recalled.  Or 
even  if  not,  he  is  strong  and  well  now," 
she  added,  aflfecting  an  assurance  she  was 
far  from  feeling.  *'You  can  do  nothing, 
and  it  is  useless  to  worry.  Rather  pray  for 
him;  and  remember  that  the  watch  is 
now  half  over." 

' '  Half  over  I '  *  repeated  the  girl,  starting 
up.  '*That  means  that  he  must  have 
nearly  perished  already." 

"Why,  child,  where  would  you  go?" 
demanded  M^re  Amy. 

Colinette  glanced  cautiously  toward  the 
settle.  Her  grandfather  had  fallen  into  a 
peaceful  doze. 

"The  place  of  his  watch  is  near,"  she 
answered.  "I  am  going  to  keep  guard  for 
Jacques,  and  send  him  here  to  get  warm." 
"O  Colinette,  think  of  the  danger  both 
to  yourself  and  to  him!"  faltered  her 
mother,  appalled  at  the  daring  plan. 

"There  is  really  no  harm,"  responded 
the  girl,  "and  little  or  no  risk.  As  it  is, 
he  could  not  survive  this  night.  Why, 
to-day  a  man  dropped  dead  in  the  town 
from  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
a  woman  of  Metz  has  kept  guard ;  and 
Jacques  will  be  absent  only  a  short  time — 
just  long  enough  to  keep  the  blood  from 
freezing  in  his  veins.  But  see  that  no 
one  is  admitted  to  the  house  while  he  is 
here ;  and  have  some  refreshment  ready 
for  him,  mother  dear." 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  from  the  press 
her  grandfather's  military  cloak,— for  he 
too  had  been  a  grenadier.  Folding  it 
about  her,  she  drew  the  high  collar  up  so 
as  to  nearly  conceal  her  face.   A  cap  of 


Jule's  completed  her  disguise  ;  and,  open- 
ing the  door,  she  looked  up  and  down  the 
narrow  street.  Everything  was  quiet ;  and 
there  were  no  lights  in  the  houses,  for 
it  was  late. 

Warily  she  stepped  out  amid  the  dark- 
ness, and  walked  briskly  along.  The  ice 
crackled  beneath  her  feet,  and  she  started 
involuntarily,  so  loud  seemed  the  noise  in  J 
contrast  to  the  silence.  The  sombre  dwell- 
ings, hundreds  of  years  old,  seemed  to 
frown  at  her  as  she  went  on;  the  wind 
followed  her  with  a  shriek  as  of  warning, 
and  then  fled  past  her,  wailing.  Turning; 
a  sharp  angle,  she  made  her  way  along  a 
circuitous  route,  and  climbed  a*  flight  of 
worn  steps  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
such  as  are  often  encountered  in  pictu- 
resque old  cities.  From  the  forbidding; 
walls  of  stone  which  encompassed  her 
on  every  side,  and  seemed  to  press  her 
back  with  cruel  hands,  she  glanced  upward 
to  the  stars  shining  serenely  in  the  clear^ 
cold  sky,  and  gained  courage  from  their 
radiance. 

Metz  is  fortified  by  means  of  art 
intrenched  camp,  the  line  of  which  has  a 
circumference  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The 
city  is  also  protected  by  nine  gates  with 
drawbridges. 

Colinette,  having  reached  the  point  upon 
the  ramparts  toward  which  she  had  aimed, 
paused  and  gazed  around  her.  At  her  feet 
lay  the  Moselle,  in  the  rays  of  the  beacon 
light  a  sparkling  sheet  of  crystal,  like  a 
dancing  ground  of  winter  elves,  yet  strong 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  a  giant. 
All  day  long  throngs  of  merrymakers  had 
sported  thereon ;  now  it  had  a  ghastly 
glare.  Beyond  lay  the  frozen  meadows,, 
stretching  away  into  the  darkness. 

Colinette  had   no  time  for  meditation,, 
however.    A   weary   but    soldierly    tread 
caused  her  heart  to  beat  quickly,  and  in  a 
moment  there  rang  out  upon  the  crisp  air     . 
the  peremptory  challenge : 
"Who  goes  there?" 
Turning,  she   suddenly   found    herself 
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face  to  face  with  gallant  Jacques  Regnier. 

''Jacques!"  she  whispered,  tremblingly, 
pushing  back  the  cap  which  shaded  her 
face,  and  looking  up  at  him  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.    ''Jacques!" 

"My  God,  Colinette!  is  it  you?"  he 
exclaimed,  starting  back  in  amazement. 
"You  out  this  night  and  at  this  hour! 
Does  any  misfortune  threaten  you?  Is  any 
danger  hanging  over  those  you  love?" 
continued  he,  glancing  at  his  weapon. 
"Yes,"  faltered  the  girl,  as  she  noted 
his  thin,  pallid  features,  which  still  bore  a 
strained,  anxious  expression — the  impress 
of  recent  illness  and  physical  pain;  as 
she  marked  the  tremor,  caused  by  physical 
■weakness  and  the  extreme  cold, — a  tremor 
which  shook  the  tall  frame  despite  his 
proud  bearing.  "Yes,"  she  repeated,  "a 
great  misfortune  threatens  me.  There  is 
danger  for  one  I  love." 

"From  whom?  Where?"  cried  the 
young  man,  fiercely. 

"Jacques,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "it  will 
kill  you  to  stay  here  without  relief  for 
the  hours  that  remain  of  the  watch." 

"Nonsense,  chSrief'*  he  replied  lightly, 
hoping  by  a  tender  evasion  to  reassure 
her.  "And  so  it  was  anxiety  for  me  that 
gave  you  courage  to  thus  venture  forth? 
Heaven  bless  your  brave,  true  heart, 
beloved  !  But  a  soldier  is  accustomed  to  a 
rough  life,  and  is  inured  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  the  storms  and  the  long, 
silent  vigils.  Fear  not  for  me,  dear  Coli- 
nette, but  hasten  home.  I  will  report  to 
you  how  it  fares  with  me  in  the  morning." 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  You  shall  hasten 
to  the  warmth  of  our  fireside  for  a  little 
while,  there  to 'recover  from  the  numbness 
which  is  creeping  over  you.  I  will  keep 
guard  till  you. return." 

"Colinette!"  he  cried,  aghast  at  the 
proposition.  "What!  Desert  jmy  post! 
Never ! '  * 

"You  will  not  be  deserting  it.  You 
are  being  relieved.  It  will  be  but  for  a 
short  time." 


"But  the  risk!" 

"What  risk  is  there?  And  to  remain 
is  death,"  she  argued,  with  a  sob.  "What 
protection  to  the  city  will  be  a  grenadier 
frozen  stiflf  at  his  post?  Then  spies  may 
enter  as  they  list.  Give  me  your  musket 
and  go.  The  house  is  near.  You  will  be 
gone  only  a  few  minutes — half  an  hour  at 
the  most.  The  officer  has  been  the  rounds. 
Not  a  soul  will  visit  this  position  for 
hours.  The  country  is  at  peace:  what 
enemy  will  attempt  to  pass?  And  if  any 
should  come,"  she  added  proudly,  in 
naive  self-contradiction,  ' '  the  glory  of 
Metz  is  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  her 
daughters  as*  of  her  sons." 

Regnier  had,  indeed,  suffered  greatly 
during  the  hours  he  had  been  here  upon 
duty.  The  chill,  which  seemed  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  was 
succeeded  by  a  strange  languor  and 
drowsiness,  that  he  had  in  vain  striven 
to  shake  off"  by  marching  up  and  down. 
His  limbs  were  becoming  palsied,  his 
senses  dulled.  He  felt  that  he  must  soon 
sink  to  the  earth  in  an  exhausted  stupor. 
Was  this,  in  truth,  death,  as  Colinette 
said  ?    But  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 

"Oh,  for  my  sake!"  she  begged.    "My' 
happiness  will  be  gone  if  you  are  taken 
from  me." 

The  steadfast  soldier  was  vanquished 
as  he  gazed  at  the  weeping  girl. 

"Dear,  for  your  sake  I  will  go,  and 
return  quickly,"  he  murmured. 

Grasping  his  musket,  she  gave  him  a 
gentle  push,  as  if  to  speed  him  onward ; 
and  stood  watching  with  peremptory 
insistence  as  he  unwillingly,  and,  alas!  she 
CO  aid  see  how  feebly,  dragged  himself  out 
of  sight.  Then  Colinette  dried  her  tears, 
wrapped  the  great  cloak  closely  around 
her,  pulled  down  the  visor  of  the  cap, 
and  began  to  pace  the  stretch  of  ground 
before  her.  Now  that  she  had  achieved 
her  object,  her  spirits  rose ;  she  laughed 
softly  to  herself,  and  began  to  enjoy  the 
novelty  of  the  situation.  Gaily  she  shoul- 
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dered  arms  and  practised  the  various 
manual  exercises;  for,  being  a  soldier's 
granddaughter  as  well  as  a  soldier's 
betrothed,  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  military  drill  and  parlance  from 
childhood. 

So  enthusiastic  was  she  that  at  first 
the  keen  air  proved  merely  exhilarating. 
She  congratulated  herself  upon  having 
overcome  Jacques*  scruples,  as  she  termed 
his  unwillingness  to  do  her  bidding  ;  and 
thought  with  satisfaction  of  his  enjoyment 
of  the  grateful  heat  of  the  Amy  home  fire. 

*'Yes,  the  effect  of  this  exposure  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather  would  have  been 
his  death,"  she  said  to  herself.  'And  there 
is  no  real  danger  of  even  a  reprimand. 
In  the  time  of  peace  the  watches  are 
never  visited  after  midnight.  And  even  if 
it  were  known,  the  government  ought  to 
reward  me  for  the  service  I  am  rendering 
it  in  preserving  one  of  its  soldiers." 

Then,  as  she  slackened  her  steps,  she 
began  to  dream  shyly  of  the  future  :  of  a 
humble  fireside  kept  glowing  with  love 
and  happiness,  for  Jacques ;  of  the  brave 
exploits  of  her  hero ;  of  his  rising,  per- 
haps, from  the  ranks  and  winning  a 
commission. 

Time  passed ;  her  cheeriness  flagged  a 
little.  She  glanced  at  the  sky  once  more. 
Now  the  moon  looked  sternly  down  upon 
her,  its  calm  face  lined  and  scarred  like 
that  of  a  mighty  warrior. 

Colinette  shrank  further  into  the  depths 
of  her  disguise,  as  if  she  would  not  even 
entrust  her  secret  to  this,  the  world's 
silent  sentinel.  Despite  the  heavy  cloak, 
she  began  to  tremble  with  cold.  The  frost 
seemed  to  clutch  and  hold  her  in  a  cruel 
clasp;  a  singular  weariness  oppressed  her. 
Surely  Jacques  should  now  be  here.  Ah, 
well !  he  would  be  back  presently.  Hark  I 
was  not  that  a  footstep?  Here  he  was 
at  last. 

In  another  moment  the  figure  of  a 
soldier  emerged  from  the  shadows. 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


Sursum  Corda. 


BY  EDMUND  OF  THE  HEART  OF  MARY,  C.  P. 


^  SAW  her  standing  by  his  grave : 
^^  The  grave  of  him  to  whom  she  owes, 
Under  God's  grace,  the  faith  that  glows 
Within  her  bosom  pure  and  brave. 

Four  years  had  follow' d  on  his  loss: 
Yet  there,  in  summer  womanhood. 
Alone,  and  sweetly  constant,  stood 

The  virgin  wedded  to  the  cross. 

But  naught  of  sadness  clouds  her  life. 
'Tis  full  of  brightness ;   rich  in  power 
To  comfort — and  with  larger  dower 

Than  had  she  prov'd  a  happy  wife. 

Her  faith  begets  an  equal  hope : 
A  hope  that  sends  its  music  forth 
Like  that  sweet  singer  of  the  North* 

Who  warbles  "on  the  sunrise  slope." 

II. 

Noi  **  better  to  have  lov'd  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  lov'd  at  all," 
If  death  could  hold  eternal  thrall 

And  mock  us  with  a  vanish' d  ghost. 

But  now  that  we  may  love  and  gain — 
May  hold  for  aye,  in  death's  despite 
(For  this  faith  gives  us  with  its  light)— 

Our  hearts  need  never  love  in  vain. 

When  human  love  leads  up  to  God — 
As  yours  has  led,  O  true  and  strong  ! — 
Let  parting  come :  'tis  not  for  long. 

The  mortal  moulders  in  the  sod ; 

But,  soul  with  soul  communing  still, 
Bach  sunrise  nearer  brings  the  morn 
When  rosy  bliss  without  a  thorn 

Shall  crown  our  trust  on  Sion's  hill. 

May,  1894. 


We  must  sow  the  seeds  and  tend  the 
growth,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  flower. — 
Emile  Souvestre, 


*  Katharine  Conway,  author  of  "On  the  Sunrise 
Slope"  and  other  graceful  poems. 
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Mary  in  Dante's  "  Paradise." 


(Conclusion.  ) 

AROUND  a  circle  of  light  are  ranged  the 
seats  of  the  blessed  in  a  thousand  rows, 
each  towering  above  the  next  and  broad- 
ening out,  like  the  calyx  of  an  immense 
rose,  above  which  hovers  the  brightness  of 
the  Most  High,  as  a  sun,  whose  reflection 
is  that  circle  of  light  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rose,  and  who  drops  down  peace  and 
delight  into  its  thousand  leaves.  This  is 
the  City  of  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
Whilst  the  poet  is  plunged  in  rapture, 
Beatrice  leaves  him,  and  a  venerable 
ancient  stands  at  his  side. 

Joy  benign 
Glow'd  in  his  eye,  and  o'er  his  cheek  diflfused.* 

It  is  St.  Bernard,  the  inspired  panegyrist 
of  Mary, — "her  own  faithful  Bernard.** 
He  invites  Dante  to  raise  his  eyes  aloft. 
Search  around 
The  circles,  to  the  farthest,  till  thou  spy 
Seated  in  state,  the  Queen  that  of  this  realm 
Is  sovereign,  t 

Dante  looks  upward  and  sees  Mary 
'enthroned  on  the  highest  seat,  the  rosy 
dawn  of  heaven  glowing  over  her,  and 
her  head  encircled  by  golden  light,  as  if 
the  sun  were  rising  at  her  back.  She 
herself  is  truly  the  morning  dawn,  from 
whom  the  sun  of  truth  and  grace  came 
forth.  Her  beauty  is  the  delight  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  God,  and — 

At  their  glee 
And  carol,  smiled  the  Lovely  One  of  heaven, 
That  joy  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  blest. 

Had  I  a  tongue  in  eloquence  as  rich 
As  is  the  coloring  in  fancy's  loom, 
'Twere  all  too  poor  to  utter  the  least  part 
Of  that  enchantment.  J 

St.  Bernard  says  to  the  poet : 

Now  raise  thy  eyes 
Unto  the  visage  most  resembling  Christ ; 
For  in  her  splendor  only  shalt  thou  win 
The  power  to  look  on  Him.  || 

The    poet    can    not  paint    her    more 
.faithfully  ;   for  in  the  countenance  of  the 


*  "Paradise,"  xxxi,  56. 
4:  lb.,  123. 


t  lb.,  106. 

II  lb.,  xxxii,  74. 


Divine  Redeemer  we  figure  to  ourselves 
the  realization  of  the  highest  ideal  of 
human  beauty  and  dignity.  Thousands 
of  angels  hover  around  the  Queen,  forming 
her  heavenly  court  and  singing  sweetly. 

Faces  they  had  of  flame  and  wings  of  gold, 
The  rest  was  whiter  than  the  driven  snow.  * 

But    their    brightness   pales    before   that 

of  Mary.    Again   the  Archangel  Gabriel 

approaches,  spreads  out  his  wings  before 

her,  and  addresses  her  with  that  sweetest 

of  greetings  :  Ave  Maria^  gratia  plena  / 

All     the    heavenly    court,    join    in    the 

anthem,  and— 

. . .  that  holier  joy 
Brooded  the  deep  serene,  f 

Thus  the  Holy  Virgin  is  saluted  by  the 
angels  and  the  saints — Regina  Angelorum^ 
Regina  Sanctorum  Omnium.  Could  the 
poet  give  a  more  glorious  picture  of  her? 
And  yet  he  does  surpass  this  in  what 
follows,  and  he  sets  the  crown  upon  his 
song  of  praise  to  Mary.  It  is  in  the  prayer 
of  St.  Bernard,  unquestionably  the  most 
beautiful  lyrical  passage  of  the  whole 
poem,  a  real  gem  in  this  rich  treasury  of 
lofty  song. 

St.  Bernard,  enraptured  by  the  contem- 
plation of  Mary  and  kindling  with  love, 

'    Whom  Mary's  charms 
Embellish'd,  as  the  sun  the  morning  star,  % 

raises  up  his  voice  to  her  and  prays : 

O  virgin-Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son ! 
Created  beings  all  in  lowliness 
Surpassing,  as  in  height  above  them  all ; 
Term  by  the  eternal  counsel  preordain'd ; 
Ennobler  of  thy  nature,  so  advanced 
In  thee,  that  its  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 
To  make  Himself  His  own  creation ; 
For  in  thy  womb  rekindling  shone  the  love 
Reveal'd,  whose  genial  influence  makes  now 
This  flower  to  germin  in  eternal  peace : 
Here  thou  to  us,  of  charity  and  love. 
Art  as  the  noonday  torch  ;    and  art,  beneath, 
To  mortal  men,  of  hope  a  living  spring. 
So  mighty  art  thou,  Lady,  and  so  great. 
That  he  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 
To  thee  for  aidanpe,  fain  would  have  desire 
Fly  without  wings.  Not  only  him  who  asks 
Thy  bounty  succors,  but  doth  freely  oft 
Forerun  the  asking.  Whatsoe'er  may  be 

*  lb,,  xxxi,  12.        t  lb.,  xxxii,  87.        X  lb.,  95. 
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Of  excelleuce  in  creature — pity  mild, 
Relenting  mercyt  large  munificence, — 
Are  all  combined  in  thee.  * 
Here  is  a  prayer  of  childlike  simplicity, 
yet   great   and   deep   in   thought.    These 
are  words  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  Saint, — 
words  in  which  the  deepest  glow  of  feeling 
harmoniously   blends    with    loftiness    of 
thought. 

Mary  is  the  sun  and  the  delight  of 
heaven,  because  she  is  holy  and  glorious ; 
she  is  the  fountain  of  hope  to  the  earth, 
because  she  is  mighty  and  gracious. 
Those  are  th^  two  leading  thoughts, 
which  are  treated  separately  in  the  intro- 
ductory and  the  concluding  strophes, 
while  they  run  together  in  the  intervening 
stanzas.  Thus,  in  the  construction  of  the 
poem  there  is  a  skilful  but  unlabored 
combination  of  the  two  series  of  thoughts, 
which  naturally  flow  from  each  other, 
and  back  again  into  each  other. 

And  what  a  mine  of  thought  is  in  each 
simple  word  !  Those  two  leading  themes 
are  like  blossoms  composed  of  hundreds 
of  leaves,  which  the  poet  only-  half  opens 
before  our  eyes  ;  so  that  we  half  perceive, 
half  guess,  their  fragrant  depths.  The 
Incarnation  raised  Mary  to  the  loftiest 
relationship  with  the  Blessed  Trinity,  as 
Daughter,  Spouse,  and  Mother  ;  and  the 
words,  "Daughter  of  thy  Son,*'  remind 
us  of  the  infinite  depth  of  the  mystery. 
She  has  had  a  share  in  the  work  of  the 
Redemption,  in  the  building  of  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem ;  therefore  is  she  glorified 
in  the  first  throne ;  and  as  she  is  so  near 
to  God,  therefore  do  men  look  up  to  her 
so  trustingly,  and  she  again  looks  down 
lovingly  on  them,  and  often  even  antici- 
pates the  sinner's  prayer. 

Such  is  St.  Bernard's  hymn,  which  at 
a  first  glance  might  seem  to  be  the  simple 
outpouring  of  a  pious  child's  heart;  but 
which,  on  closer  inspection,  is  found  to 
contain  an  unexpected  treasury  of  deep 
thought ;    it  is  a  prayer  that  wells  forth 


from  a  great,  broad  mind  and  simple^ 
loving  heart.  This  homage  from  her 
truest  and  most  ardent  admirer  is  surely 
the  brightest  crown  that  the  poet  could 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

In  answer  to  the  prayer,  Mary  turns  her 
eyes  graciously  on  the  petitioner,  smiling 
her  consent  to  two  extraordinary  favors 
which  the  Saint  begs  for  the  poet: 
that  he  may  look  upon  God ;  and,  as  he 
must  return  amongst  the  living,  that  he 
may  have  the  grace  of  final  perseverance. 
It  is  very  significant,  and  is  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  St.  Bernard's  spirit, 
that  he  does  not  apply  directly  to  God, 
but  begs  Mary^  to  intercede.  Indeed,  he 
himself  says  that  Mary's  intercession  is 
the  ladder  by  which  we  come  to  God;  for 
the  Son  will  hear  the  Mother,  and  the 
Father  the  Son.*  Yes,  all  the  saints  of 
the  City  of  Godi  raise  their  hands  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  united  prayer;  and  thus 
she  appears  as  the  chief  intercessor,  who 
can  obtain  more  frdm  God  than  all  the 
other  saints  together. 

The  eyes. . . 

. . .  then  fasten'd],\hey 
On  the'everlagting  light,  wherein  no  eye 
Of  creature,  as  may  well  be  thought,  so  far 
Can  travel^inward.  t 

These  are;jthe  last  verses  that  refer  to 
Mary,  the  J  finishing  touch  of  the  pencil 
giving  the  picture  of  Mary  in  her  glory ; 
and  this  last  touch  is  a  master-stroke. 
*' Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God,"  says  our  Divine  Lord  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  the  army 
of  those  that  are  clothed  in  white,  the 
virgins,  who,  according  to  the  Apocalypse, 
approach  nearest  to  God,  following  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth.  Purity 
is  a  virtue  that  raises  man  above  the 
angels,  who  are  by  nature  pure;  the  virtue 
that  makes  man  most  nearly  resemble 
God,  a  pure  Spirit,  and  which  best  fits 
man    for   that  mystical  union  with  God 


lb. 


*  In  Nat.  B.  M.  V.,  Serm.  de  Aquaed. 
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whicli  we  call  intuitiou.  If  Mary,  there- 
fore, like  the  eagle  which  gazes  steadfastly 
on  the  sun,  looks  upon  the  resplendent 
majesty  of  God  with  unwavering  eye,  the 
reason  is  that  she  is  supereminently  clean 
of  heart, — she  is  the  Virgin  of  virgins. 
Thus  our  view  is  again  finally  directed 
to  the  pre-eminence  of  Mary;  thus  the 
glorious  Queen  of  Heaven  and  humble 
Maiden,  the  gentle  and  mighty  intercessor, 
appears  once  more  in  her  most  charming 
light  as  the  Virgin  Immaculate. 

Glancing  backward  now,  we  recognize 
that  the  position  assigned  by  Dante  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  a  noble  one — the  only 
true,  genuinely  Catholic  one  ;  because,  as 
a  recent  commentator  of  the  poet  says, 
she  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  Church 
and  above  the  Church.  Together  with 
the  other  saints,  she  has  her  throne  in 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem — in  the  Church 
triumphant, — since  her  bliss,  like  theirs, 
rests  upon  the  Redemption.  But  she  was 
not,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  made 
dependent  on  those  lifegiving  Sacraments 
which  the  grace  of  Redemption  estab- 
lished ;  for,  by  the  direct  and  wonderful 
intervention  of  God,  she  was  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  existence  preserved  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  sin,  and  was  raised 
to  an  incomprehensibly  high  dignity,  to 
an  inexpressibly  intimate  union  with  God. 
Therefore  she  stands  so  high  that  the 
angelic  world,  which  by  nature  is  far 
above  the  human  in  perfection,  bows 
down  before  her ;  she  stands  higher  still 
than  even  the  highest  angel  in  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem.  And  so  the  poet  shows 
her  to  us  in  the  glory  of  her  royal  power 
and  dignity,  raised  high  above  all  other 
creatures,  so  that  there  is  only  One  more 
glorious  than  she — the  Fountain  of  all 
light,  the  Triune  God. 


Cynthia  Lindo's  Vow. 


BY   CI^ARA  MUI<H0I,1;AND. 


My  children,  if  you  wish  for  the  gift 
of  perseverance,  be  devout  to  Mary.— 
St,  Philip  Nerl 


(  Conclusion.  ) 
III. 

DIGHTON  CHANNING  walked  home, 
feeling  very  angry. 

"Such  folly!"  he  exclaimed;  "such 
nonsense  !  But,  of  course,  she  doesn't 
mean  what  she  says.  The  child  loves  me. 
She  could  not  give  me  up.  'Tis  not  in 
human  nature.  Well,  I  must  be  more 
careful  in  my  speech  for  the  future.  I 
would  not  wound  her  sensitive  little  soul 
for  the  world.  But,''  sighing,  "what  a 
blessing  it  will  be  when  I  get  her  to  take 
a  more  sensible  view  of  things,  and  forget 
the  foolish  stuff  they  taught  her  at  the 
convent !  It  will  take  time,  but  I'll  bring 
hex  round  in  the  end." 

Cynthia  did,  however,  mean  all  that  she 
had  said.  She  loved  Dighton  with  a  deep, 
enduring  love.  Her  whole  soul  cried  out 
for  him.  But  she  dreaded  his  influence  so 
intensely  that  she  felt  it  would  be  wrong 
to  marry  him.  Her  very  affection  for  him 
made  her  tremble.  Union  with  him  would 
surely  endanger  her  faith. 

Early  the  next  morning  Dighton  called 
at  Holrri  I^ee,  and  asked  to  see  Cynthia. 
But,  afraid  to  trust  herself  to  talk  to  him, 
the  girl  refused  to  see  him,  and  sent  him 
a  tearful  little  letter,  bidding  him  farewell, 
and  returning  her  engagement  ring. 

"Have  you  no  control  over  your 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lindo?"  he  cried,  crum- 
pling the  little  note  between  his  fingers, 
and  striding  angrily  up  and  down  the 
drawing-room.  "Only  a  short  time  ago 
you  were  wont  to  boast  of  her  virtue  and 
obedience.  Why  don't  you  and  her  father 
exert  your  authority  now  ?  ' ' 

"We  can  not  force  our  child,  or  even 
counsel  her,  to  act  against  her  con- 
science," she  said,  sadly.  "When  you 
and  she  became  engaged,  we  were  alarmed. 
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knowing  and  understanding  your  senti- 
ments and  character  better  than  she.  But, 
we  argued,  she  is  good  and  strong.  Her 
power  and  influence  will  be  great;  she  may 
be  the  means  of  bringing  him  back  to  the 
Church.  But  since  she  feels  that  that  is 
impossible,  since  she  shrinks  from  mar- 
rying you,  we  will  not  advise  or  urge 
her.  She  has  vowed  not  to  become  your 
wife  unless — " 

"Well,  unless— what?" 
**You  become  a  Catholic  in  heart  and 
spirit." 

*'Bah!  That  is  impossible,  and  she 
knows  it,"  he  cried,  impatiently.  *'She 
has  wrecked  my  life.  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  her!"  And  he  flung  himself  out  of 
the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 

The  next  day,  and  on  many  succeeding 
days,  Dighton  Channing  implored  Cynthia 
to  grant  him  an  interview.  But  she  was 
firm :  nothing  would  induce  her  to  see 
or  speak  to  him.  She  knew  how  persuasive 
he  could  be,  and  dreaded  her  own  weak- 
ness. And  then  at  last,  weary  of  impor- 
tuning her  without  success,  he  began  to 
realize  that  she  was  in  earnest 

*  Absence  may  do  more  for  me  than 
anything!"  he  cried.  *'And  I'm  sick  of 
the  whole  affair." 

The  following  week  he  left  England 
for  America. 

Very  bravely  Cynthia  took  up  the 
heavy  cross  that  for  conscience'  sake  she 
had  voluntarily  laid  upon  her  own  shoul- 
ders. The  news  of  Dighton' s  departure 
caused  her  intense  grief ;  but,  after  the 
first  shock,  she  felt  that  it  was  best  that 
he  should  go.  It  was  easier  to  think  of 
him  far  away  than  to  see  and  meet  him, 
as  she  must  necessarily  have  done  some- 
time had  he  remained  at  home. 

When  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of 
meeting  Dighton  along  the  roads  or  in 
the  houses  of  her  friends,  Cynthia  began 
to  go  out  more  frequently.  But  all  the 
joy  and  happiness  had  gone  from  her  life. 
Still,  she   resolved   not   to   give   way   to 


morbid  grief.  She  had  made  a  sacrifice ; 
she  must  bear  sorrow  bravely,  if  possible 
cheerfully.  She  must  lead  a  useful,  active 
life,  doing  all  the  good  in  her  power  to 
her  fellow- creatures.  And  so  ^he  threw 
herself  with  greater  zest  than  ever  into 
all  the  charitable  works  in  the  parish. 
She  visited  the  sick,  worked  for  the  poor, 
went  frequently  to  Mass  and  Communion. 
Deep  down  in  her  heart  was  the  hope  that 
one  day  he  would  return  to  her  a  true, 
believing  Catholic,  as  much  in  love  with 
her  and  as  anxious  to  make  her  his  wife 
as  ever.  No  doubt  of  his  fidelity  entered 
her  mind.  He  loved  her,  he  would  always 
love  her, — of  that  she  was  certain. 

Years  passed  over,  however,  and  Dighton 
made  no  sign.  From  his  sister,  who  had 
now  returned  frpm  school,  Cynthia  heard 
that  he  was  well,  and  had  settled  down 
upon  a  fruit  farm  in  California,  where 
he  was  leading  a  useful,  active  life.  But 
that  his  faith  in  things  holy  had  not 
increased  was  only  too  evident  from  the 
mocking  tone  of  his  letters. 

** Mother,"  Cynthia  said  one  day,  when 
Molly  had  brought  her  one  of  Dighton' s 
long  epistles  to  read,  **I  feel  weary  and 
sad  at  heart.  It  would  seem  as  though  I 
should  never  obtain  the  great  grace  I  so 
continually  pray  for.  What  can  I  do — 
what  sacrifice  can  I  offer  for  Dighton' s 
conversion  ?  " 

The  mother  pressed  her  lips  to  her 
daughter's  brow,  and  looked  at  her 
anxiously.  Cynthia  had  grown  thin  and 
pale  of  late.  Her  spirit  was  brave,  but  the 
sorrow  she  had  borne  so  valiantly  had  left 
its  mark.  Mrs.  lyindo  sighed  heavily,  and 
drew  the  girl's  head  upon  her  breast. 

''My  sweet  child,"  she  said,  "I  can  not 
tell.  You  have  done  and  do  so  much. 
You  pray  and  get  prayers.  They  will  be 
surely  answered,  but  in  God's  time.  You 
must  not  be  impatient,  little  one." 

''Impatient!  I  try  not  to  be.  But  it  is 
now  ten  years  since  we  parted,  Dighton 
and  I, — ten  long,  weary  years.   Think  of 
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the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Tom 
gone  to  India  a  married  man.  Flossy,  who 
was  only  a  child  when  we  first  met,  a 
happy  wife  and  mother;   and  I — ** 

'^You  are  doing  God's  will,  dearest. 
You  made  a  great  sacrifice  for  your  faith. 
Our  Lord  will  surely  reward  you.*' 

"My  faith  is  not  weakened,  mother, 
but  stronger  than  ever.  I  know,  I  believe, 
that  God  will  grant  my  prayers,  and  that 
one  day  I  shall  hear  that  Dighton  has 
returned  to  the  Church.  But  lately  I  have 
had  a  feeling  that  something  more  was 
expected  of  me — that  there  was  a  still 
greater  sacrifice  to  be  made.'' 

'*  My  child,  what  more  can  you  do?" 

Cynthia's  pale  cheeks  grew  crimson. 

*'Deep  in  my  heart,  mother  dear,  is  the 
hope  that  Dighton  will  come  back  to  me 
a  Catholic,  and  that  we  shall  be  married." 

**God  grant  that  he  may,  dearest !  One 
day  you  may  be  happy  again,  little  one." 

'*No,  mother,  such  happiness  must  not 
be  mine." 

"But,  Cynthia—" 

"I  now  solemnly  renounce  all  such 
hope.  This  last  sacrifice  will,  I  believe, 
obtain  his  conversion." 

"My  poor  child!  Is  this ^ can  it  be 
necessary?" 

"Yes,  God  will  accept  it  and  give  me 
strength."  And,  with  a  heart  swollen 
with  sorrow,  she  threw  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms. 

IV. 

Very  sad  were  the  days  that  followed. 
That  night  Mr.  lyindo  came  home  ill ;  the 
next  morning  he  was  w6rse,  and  he  died 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  after  an  illness  of 
only  forty-eight  hours. 

Putting  aside  for  the  time  all  thought 
of  her  own  troubles,  Cynthia  devoted 
herself  to  her  dying  father.  And  when  all 
was  over,  and  he  was  parted  from  them 
forever,  her  one  idea  was  to  comfort  and 
console  her  heart-broken  mother.  And, 
later  on,  when  it  was  discovered  that  Mr. 
Lindo's  affairs  were  in  a  hopeless  condi- 


tion; and  that  when  his  creditors  were  paid, 
his  business  disposed  of,  there  would  be 
very  little  left  for  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Cynthia  bore  up  bravely  under  the  trial. 

Utterly  prostrate  with  grief  and  misery, 
Mrs.  lyindo  was  incapable  of  action.  She 
did  not  murmur  or  complain,  and  sub- 
mitted passively  to  her  daughter's  will. 
But  from  the  day  she  left  her  beloved 
home,  and  went  with  Cynthia  into  a  poor 
lodging  in  Bayswater,  her  health  rapidly 
declined,  and  before  many  months  she 
followed  her  husband  to  the  grave. 

Then  ensued  a  dreary,  lonely  time  for 
Cynthia,  her  only  comfort  being  her  work 
amongst  the  poor.  With  barely  sufficient 
money  with  which  to  keep  herself,  she  yet 
managed  to  help  many  people  whom  she 
looked  after  and  visited.  Her  whole  life 
was  one  long  prayer.  From  morning  till 
night  she  toiled  incessantly  for  the  welfare 
of  oikers.  The  poor  loved  her ;  the  sick 
looked  eagerly  for  her  bright  face,  and 
longed  for  the  sound  of  her  sweet,  low 
voice.  And  wherever  she  went,  whatever 
she  did,  this  cry  was  always  on  her  lips : 
"O  adorable  Jesus,  Thou  who  art  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  have  mercy 
upon  Dighton,  and  bring  him  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  Thy  truth." 

But  prayers  were  apparently  offered  in 
vain:  Dighton's  soul  remained  untouched, 
his  mind  as  hardened  against^  his  Creator 
as  ever. 

"Nothing  will  move  him,"  wrote  his 
sister  Molly.  "Your  harsh  treatment,  and 
the  cruel  way  in  which  you  broke  off"  your 
engagement,  have  embittered  his  life.  He 
hates  the  name  of  religion,  because  you 
were  religious ;  scorns  a  piety  that  could 
have  led  you  to  act  in  such  a  manner.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  you  married 
him.  We  all  think  so  now." 

* '  And  yet  I  did  what  I  considered 
right,"  she  cried.  "And  I  did  it  after 
much  prayer  and  reflection.  It  can  not — 
oh,  it  can  not  be  that  I  was  wrong !  My 
God,"   flinging  herself  upon  her  knees. 
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**  take  my  life !  I  give  it  up  willingly, 
if  only  Thou  wilt  bring  this  soul  back 
to  Thee.»' 

A  few  months  later  Cynthia  fell  ill.  It 
had  been  a  •  severe  winter,  and  she  had 
stinted  herself  in  every  way  in  order  to 
have  money  to  give  to  the  poor.  Abso- 
lutely careless  of  her  own  health  and 
comfort,  she  at  last  succumbed  to  a 
severe  attack  of  influenza,  and  the  doctors 
despaired  of  her  life.  But,  to  their  sur- 
prise, she  rallied ;  and,  though  very  frail 
and  Vhite,  she  was  able  to  resume  once 
more  her  laborious  life  amongst  the  poor. 
* '  Yes,  your  recovery  is  astonishing, '  * 
her  doctor  said.  "A  month  ago  I  would 
not  have  given  much  for  your  chance  of 
living.  But  you  must  be  careful.  Your 
heart  is  seriously  affected.  Any  shock  of 
either  pain  or  pleasure  would  carry  you 
off  without  a  moment's  warning.'' 

'*Pain  or  pleasure!"  she  whispepd  to 
herself  as  the  doctor  left  her.  *' Which 
shall  it  be?  O  my  God,  let  me  hear  before 
I  die  that  my  beloved  has  received  the 
great  gift  of  faith !  Willingly,  would  I 
go  then,  O  Jesus!  " 

Wearily,  monotonously,  the  days  dragged 
on  ;  and,  bravely  though  she  struggled  to 
continue  her  visits  to  the  poor,  she  grad- 
ually came  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  do 
so.  The  long  flights  of  stairs  tired  her  ; 
the  foul  air  in  the  crowded  rooms  made 
her  feel  faint ;  and  at  last  the  doctor 
forbade  her  to  return  to  them. 

At  the  foot  of  the  altar  Cynthia  now 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Her 
soul  was  filled  with  an  intense  love  and 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  She 
was  poor,  ill,  lonely  and  forsaken ;  yet  as 
she  knelt  there  she  was  happy.  She  had 
fought  a  noble  fight,  had  sacrificed  her 
own  feelings  and  happiness  for  conscience' 
sake  ;  and  a  great  peace,  the  peace  that 
surpasseth  all  understanding,  had  taken 
possession  of  her  heart.  Her  love  for 
Dighton  Channing  was  as  great  as  ever,  . 
but  it  was  calmer  and  holier.  There  was 


nothing  earthly  about  it.  No  hope  ot 
meeting  here  below  disturbed  her  mind  ; 
in  heaven,  she  prayed  and  believed,  they 
would  be  united. 

One  morning  in  June  Cynthia  went 
slowly  home  from  church.  It  was  the 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  and,  having 
received  Holy  Communion  at  the  first 
Mass,  she  had  remained  to  hear  a  second. 
She  was  therefore  later  than  usual,  and 
very  tired.  As  she  stood  upon  the  hall- 
door  steps  the  postman  came  up,  handed 
her  a  letter,  and  went  on  down  the  street. 
''From  Molly,",  she  murmured.  ''I 
wonder  what  her  news  is  now?" 

Then,  as  the  door  was  opened,  she  passed 
on  upstairs  to  her  own  little  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  Breakfast  was,  ready 
upon  the  table ;  and,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
she  poured  out  some  tea  and  drank  it. 
"Now  for  Molly's  news,"  she  said; 
and,  tearing  open  the  envelope,  drew  out 
another  bearing  a  foreign  stamp  and  post- 
mark. She  started  violently,  and  her  heart 
gave  a  great  bound  as  she  gazed  at  the 
superscription. 

**My  God  I '.'  she  murmured,  with  chang- 
ing color,  "can  I  be  mistaken  after  all  these 
years,  or  do  I  again  behold  his  writing? 
O  Dighton,  mine  own,  has  your  heart 
softened?"  She  trembled  with  emotion. 
"Jesus  my  Lord,  give  me — strength." 

She  opened  the  letter,  and  read,  through 
a  mist  of  tears : 

"My  own,  my  love!  at  last  I  dare 
address  you  so  once  more.  A  wonderful,  a 
blessed  thing  has  happened,  my  Cynthia ; 
and,  thank  God,"  I  am  now  a  true  Cath- 
olic. I  believe  as  you  believe,  hope  as 
you  hope.  Before  leaving  California,  I 
made  a  Communion  of  thanksgiving. 
How  this  all  came  about  I.  shall  tell  you 
when  we  meet.  Your  dear  prayers,  I 
know,  first  moved  my  heart.  My  darling, 
you  will  now  be  my  wife.  This  goes  one 
mail  in  advance.  Soon,  very  soon,  the 
good  ship  Challenge  will  touch  at  Queens- 
town  ;   and  a  day,  perhaps  two  days,  after 
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you  receive  this  I  shall  be  beside  you.  And 
then — dearest,  how  shall  I  live  till  then ! 
"  Ever  yours, 

'^DlGHTON  ChANNING." 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Cynthia  pressed  her 
lips  to  the  dear  signature.  A  great  wave 
of  happiness  rushed  over  her  and  filled 
her  soul.  Her  whole  person  was  suddenly 
transformed.  Her  eyes  shone,  her  cheeks 
glowed,  and  there  was  a  lightness,  a 
buoyancy  in  her  step  as  she  walked 
rapidly  up  and  down  her  tiny  apartment. 

*'My  God,  my  God,  I  thank  Thee! 
Blessed  be  Thy  name  forever ! '  •  She 
stretched  her  arms  above  her  head,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  tightly  together.  Oh,  the 
joy  of  such  a  meeting — the  happiness ! 
May  I  hope — may  I — "  She  shivered ;.  the 
light  died  out  of  her  eyes,  the  color  from 
her  cheeks,  and  she  sank  helpless  into  a 
chair.  "My  vow — I  had  for  the  moment 
forgotten.  I  can  never  marry  you,  dearest ! 
We  must  never  meet — never.''  She  put 
her  hand  to  her  heart  as  though  to  still 
its  wild  beating.  ' '  My  God,  I  do  not  regret 
the  sacrifice, ' '  she  cried  ;  ' '  but,  oh,  in  Thy 
mercy,  help  him  to  bear  the  disappoint- 
ment! lyct  it  lead  him  closer  to  Thee. 
Soften  it  for  him.  I  must  leave  a  letter, 
then  go  from  this  where  no  one  shall 
know  me  or  find  me." 

She  staggered  to  her  feet,  and  with 
difficulty  walked  across  the  room  to  the 
writing-table. 

*  *  This  pain, ' '  she  whispered  ;  * '  this — 
Thy  will  be  done.  My  God,  pity  me !  I 
can  not  see — I — "  She  paused,  swayed 
slightly,  steadied  herself,  and  gave  a  little 
gasp ;  then,  making  a  violent  effort,  she 
recovered  herself  for  -an  instant,  groped 
her  way  to  the  armchair,  and  sank  into 
it.  She  grasped  a  pen,  but  it  fell  from 
her  trembling  fingers. 

*'I  can  not  write.  I — my  God,  help 
him,  spare  him  all  possible  pain." 

She  sank  back,  her  eyes  closed,  her 
head  fell  forward  upon  her  breast,  a  faint 
sigh  escaped  her,  and  she  was  dead. 


A  few  hours  later  all  London  was 
ringing  with  the  news  of  a  terrible  dis- 
aster at  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  a  dense  fog,  the  Squadron  had  run  into 
the  Challenge.  The  Squadron  was  only 
slightly  injured,  and  those  on  board  escaped 
with  a  shock,  from  the  force  of  the  collision ; 
but  the  Challenge  was  cut  in  two,  and 
went  down  like  a  stone.  Not  one  of  her 
passengers,  either  man,  woman  or  child, 
was  saved.  All  perished,  and  were  buried 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Thus  were  Cynthia's  prayers  fully 
answered,  her  heroic  sacrifice  consum- 
mated, her  vow  fulfilled.  And  who  can 
for  an  instant  doubt  that  these  two,  who 
had  loved  each  other  so  well  and  suffered 
so  much,  met  face  to  face  in  the  kingdom 
of  light ;  that,  though  they  had  been 
divided  in  life,  they  were  united  in  death  ? 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    BGAN. 


THE  END  OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  Young  Woman  from  Chicago 
began  by  remarking  that  the  sky 
seemed  nearer  out  here  in  the  country 
than  in  her  native  city.  The  Critic  replied 
that  there  was  every  reason  for  that;  but, 
as  she  was  making  the  tea,  he  suddenly 
withdrew  his  temark,  and  added  that  the 
Chicago  people  showed  their  desire  to  get 
nearer  to  heaven  by  the  height  of  their 
buildings.  The  Young  Woman  looked  at 
him  doubtfully,  and  then  gave  him  the 
largest  cup  in  token  of  forgiveness. 

*'If  ever  I  should  be  tempted  to  doubt 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  vocation," 
said  the  Critic,  *'I  should  go  to  live 
among  priests.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
theirs  is  the  only  vocation;  but,  as  theirs 
is  the  highest,  one  can  deduce  the  lesser 
splendor  from  the  greater.  Daily  one  sees 
among  priests   evidence  of  their  special 
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grace,  and,  beyond  that,  of  special  selection. 
The  old  adage  that  'familiarity  breeds 
contempt'  applies  only  to  vulgar  minds. 
The  adage  that  'no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet  de  chambre^  is  no  doubt  true,  as 
valets  de  chambres  have  seldom  souls 
capable  of  appreciating  heroes.  Jeems 
Yellowplush  and  even  Sancho  Panza  judge 
the  knight  by  the  quality  of  hose  and 
doublet,  rather  than  by  the  qualities  that 
make  him  great." 

* '  I  am  afraid  that  the  Critic  has  turned 
aristocrat,"  said  the  Conservative.  "The 
men  known  best — the  men  most  closely 
known — are,  to  finer  minds,  the  men  most 
respected." 

*'I  agree,"  said  the  Young  Woman 
from  Chicago,  who  had  been  playing 
some  Polish  dances  softly,  as  an  aid  to 
conversation,  "that  familiarity  can  breed 
contempt  only  in  ignoble  minds,  because 
self-respect  and  familiarity  are  opposed  to 
each  other.  Where  there  is  the  reserve 
of  self-respect  there  can  be  no  familiarity. 
But  I  don't  see  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  vocation." 

"Well,"  said  the  Critic,  "it  has.  I 
have  lived  a  great  deal  among  priests  ;  I 
have  been  very  close  to  many  of  them ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  any  man,  no 
matter  what  his  religious  opinions  might 
be,  would,  if  he  were  logical,  be  forced 
to  accept  the  belief  in  special  vocation,  if 
he  lived  much  among  priests." 

"By  induction?"  asked  the  Scientist. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Critic. 

"But  why,"  asked  the  Lady  of  the 
House,  "are  not  special  vocations  taken 
into  account  in  everyday  life?  We  see 
young  girls  brought  up  aimlessly.  We  see 
young  men  leaving  college  without  any 
object  except  to  make  money.  We  see 
young  men,  with  religious  inclinations, 
who  have  no  vocation  for  the  priesthood 
and  no  vocation  for  marriage  —  why  are 
you  all  smiling?"  she  added.  "I  don't 
see  why  people  smile  whenever  marriage 
is  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  a  joke." 


"It's  no  joke,"  said  the  Critic. 

The  Lady  of  the  House  looked  at  him 
reproachfully,  and  went  on  : 

"I  think  you  all  admit  that  marriage 
requires  a  special  vocation,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  destiny  of  all  women  to  marry." 

"Luther  took  a  different  view,  I  think," 
said  the  Scientist.  "I  fancy  he  looked  on 
nuns  as  outcasts,  and  on  old  maids  as 
useless  creatures." 

"But  the  world  has  gone  beyond 
Luther,"  said  the  Conservative.  "It  does 
seem  to  me  that  man's  vocation  to  find  a 
state  of  life,  and  to  be  contented  in  that 
state  of  life,  is  much  neglected." 

"You  are  missing  the  point  made  by 
the  Lady  of  the  House,"  said  the  Young 
Woman  from  Chicago.  "She  thinks  that 
young  men  ought  to  be  taught  that  the 
secret  of  success  in  life  is  to  follow  their 
vocation,  even  as  the  printers  follow 
'copy' — if  it  carries  them  out  a  fourth- 
story  window." 

"She  means,"  said  the  Host,  "that  the 
example  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ought  to 
teach  us  that  a  man,  to  be  great  spirit- 
ually, need  not  necessarily  have  a  vocation 
for  the  priesthood.  St.  Francis  was  not  a 
priest,  yet  he  changed  the  face  of  Europe 
more  efiectually  than  Napoleon." 

"Oh,  come,"  said  the  Philistine,  "let 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  alone !  You  and  he 
remind  me  of  Master  Dick,  in  'David 
Copperfield'  and  Charles  I.  There  are 
other  saints  than  Francis  of  Assisi,  other 
poets  than  Dante.  Give  me  a  more  prac- 
tical saint,  —  a  saint  that  wore  decent 
clothes  and  paid  his  tailor  regularly.  A 
man  who  is  not  a  priest  ought  to  marry, 
—that's  all  about  it." 

"She  means,"  said  the  Young  Editor, 
"that  the  chief  business  of  education 
ought  to  be  to  find  the  vocation  of  each 
child,  and  to  so  form  his  character  that 
he  should  slip  gradually  into  his  place 
in  life." 

"But  has  each  child  a  vocation?" 
began  the  Host. 
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*'0f  course,"  said  the  Young  Woman 
from  Caicago.  "It  may  be  for  some  work 
very  humble  and  modest;  if  it  be  followed, 
it  means  true  contentment.  Does  not 
Ruskin  say  that  the  secret  of  contentment 
in  life  is  to  have  work  that  we  enjoy, 
and  not  too  mucb  of  it?" 

"But  I  should  make  a  distinction," 
said  the  I^ady  of  the  House,  * '  between  the 
spiritual  life — or  a  calling  to  the  spiritual 
life — and  that  aptitude  which  indicates 
deftness  in  a  special  profession  or  trade." 

"  If  a  boy  builds  altars  and  plays  at 
saying  Mass,  would  you  take  that  as  an 
indication  of  his  vocation?"  asked  the 
Philistine. 

"I  certainly  should,"  answered  the 
Lady  of  the  House.  "Cardinal  Newman 
drew  a  rosary  on  his  slate  when  he  was 
a  small  boy." 

"I  am  afraid  that  was  a  pious  legend," 
said  the  Philistine. 

"You  mean  that  you  would  like  to 
prove  it  a  pious  legend ;  you  mean  that 
everything  that  is  not  commonplace, 
everything  that  is  mystical,  everything 
thatjis  not  utilitarian,  ought  to  be  labelled 
*  pious  legend '  ?  "  said  the  Young  Woman. 

The  Philistine  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"The  Lady  of  the  House  means — " 
he  began. 

"I  have  almost  forgotten  what  I  meant, 
in  the  confusion  of  these  various  explana- 
tions. What  I  think  I  meant,"  she  con- 
tinued, "was  that  the  end  of  education 
should  be  the  strengthening  of  vocations. 
Parents  should  watch  their  children  with 
this  end  in  view.  If  we  looked  at  life 
from  this  standpoint,  one  wouldn't  so 
frequently  hear  the  good  Catholic  mother 
exclaim,  out  of  the  selfishness  of  her  heart, 
'My  daughter  shall  not  be  a  nun!'  Or 
the  father,  'My  only  son  shall  not  be  a 
priest ! '  Or,  to  speak  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony,  one  hears  the  same  selfish 
impulse  speaking  in  the  best  of  people : 
'My  daughter  must  stay  with  me, — she 
shall  not  marry  ! '" 


"Then,"  said  the  Young  Editor,  "you 
mean  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
attainment  of  the  true  end  of  life  is  the 
selfishness  or  blindness  of  parents?" 

"Very  often,"  replied  the  Lady  of  the 
House.  "A  child  with  a  strong  bent  for 
some  work  is  thwarted,  and  the  child  with 
no  pronounced  bent  is  encouraged  to  be 
aimless." 

' '  True, ' '  said  the  Critic  ;  ' '  and  men  who 
would  follow  the  religious  life  are  not  im- 
pressed with  the  real  meaning  of  vocation. ' ' 

"  There  is  a  difierence  between  the 
vocation  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  Holy  Man 
of  Tours  ;  and  the  Church  recognizes  it," 
said  the  Host.  "Directors  of  consciences 
do  not  always  seem  to  recognize  it  in  our 
days.  They  are  apt  to  look  on  the  Brother 
of  a  religious  community  simply  as  one 
who  failed  to  be  a  priest." 

"We  need  more  sermons  on  vocation," 
began  the  Critic. 

But  the  Young  Woman  from  Chicago, 
to  prevent  one,  turned  on  the  music-stool, 
and  dashed  in  a  Mexican  serenade. 


The  Quiet  Life. 


BY  I<OUISA  MAY  DAI,TON. 


"I  suppose  people  would  call  me  a  fortunate  woman.  I 
have  health,  every  comfort,  the  best  of  friends,— and  yet  I 
am  wretched;  for  ray  life  is  one  in  which  nothing  ever 
ha.i>^&ns."  —  Extract  from  a  letter. 

IF  this  were  a  single  voice  only,  it  might 
be  passed  by  in  silence ;  but  it  is  a 
chorus.  From  town  and  country,  from  rich 
and  poor,  comes  the  same  complaint — 
"nothing  ever  happens."  The  unrestful 
spirit  of  this  steam-engine  age  is  every- 
where, filling  the  insane  asylums  and 
making  nervous  wrecks.  We  do  not  even 
have  lingering  diseases  any  more.  Old- 
fashioned  consumption  is  as  extinct  as 
the  spinning-wheel,  and  heart-failure  and 
appendicitis  have  come  in  with  the  limited 
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express  and  the  long-distance  telephone. 
This  protest  against  the  quiet  life  is 
as  strange  as  it  is  universal.  It  is  as  if  the 
pebbly  bed  of  a  brook  should  long  to  be 
the  wreck-strewn  bottom  of  the  ocean ; 
as  if  its  limpid  waters  should  weary  of 
their  gentle  flow,  and  wish  to  be  tossed 
by  storms  and  inhabited  by  man-eating 
monsters ;  as  if  the  zephyr  should  have 
a  desire  to  be  a  cyclone,  and  be  off  to 
see  the  world ;  as  if  the  trailing  arbutus 
should  be  seized  with  an  ambition  to  be 
a  prize  pumpkin  at  a  county  fair ;  or  as 
if  the  meadow-lark  should  suddenly  long 
to  be  changed  into  a  bird  of  prey. 

** Nothing  ever  happens."  Believe  me, 
you  who  say  this,  you  are  blessed  indeed ; 
for  you  have,  then,  been  mercifully  spared 
the  agony  of  torturing  illness,  of  betrayed 
trust ;  the  sight  of  your  beloveds  straying 
into  paths  which  lead  to  death  ;  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  ambitions  disappointed,  the 
wrench  which  comes  when  death  crosses 
the  threshold;  ** plague,  pestilence  and 
famine";  the  malice  of  enemies, — all,  in 
short,  which  is  poured  from  the  cornucopia 
of  disaster  upon  those  who  are  in  the 
thick  of  this  world's  bitter  fight. 

**  Nothing  ever  happens."  Does  it  not? 
Does  not  the  sun  rise  in  regal  splendor 
each  purple  dawn?  Do  the  robins  and 
bluebirds  ever  fail  to  come  with  the 
spring?  Do  not  the  clouds  weep  upon  the 
thirsting  earth  ?  Do  the  wild  flowers  ever 

forget  to  bloom  ?   Is  there  ever  a  May 

dear  Month  of  Mary!— when  the  trees  do 
not  put  on  the  dress  which  is  always  so 
beautiful  ?  Are  there  not,  along  the  way 
of  your  life,  kind  words  strewn  thick  as 
jewels  in  a  queen's  crown  ?  Can  you  not 
always  have  at  your  bidding  the  smile  of 
a  friend,  the  gratitude  of  the  poor,  the 
laugh  of  a  little  child  you  have  made 
happy,  and  the  time  for  a  prayer  in 
supplication  or  thanksgiving  ? 

Individuals  with  no  history  are  as 
happy  as  nations  in  like  case.  Events  in 
the  life  of  a   country  mean  disaster  and 


tumult,  and    the   blood-stained    garments 
of  war.   Persons  with  conspicuous  careers 
usually   find  that  the  anxiety  outweighs 
the  pleasure.    You  have,  you  say,  health, 
friends,  and  a  modest  competence.    Then 
for  you  every  good  thing  may  happen — 
does  happen,  and  you  will  not  see  it.    But 
some  day,  if  your  life  be  spared,  you  will 
believe   these   words ;    for   the   old   learn 
wisdom  and  content.  They  never  moi^rn 
that  existence  is  stagnation  ;  they  husband 
the    fleeting    days,  grown   so   sadly   few. 
They  sit  in  sweet  peace,  happy  and  wait- 
ing ;   content   to  go,  glad   to   stay  yet   a 
little  while — resting  for  a  space  before  the 
long  journey.   Some  day  you,  too,  will  sit 
in   the  lengthening  shadows  ;   and  then 
you  will  realize  that  the  happiest  life  may 
be  one  in  which  "nothing  ever  happens." 


The  Faithful  and  the  Sacred   Liturgy. 

AN  excellent  paper,  on  the  participation 
of  the  faithful  in  the  liturgy  and 
song  of  the  Church,  was  presented  at  the 
Catholic  Congress  of  Saint -Antoine  by 
D.  Alexandre  Grospellier,  Regular  Canon 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  touches 
on  a  most  important  matter,  which,  we  are 
glad  to  notice,  is  beginning  to  receive  the 
attention  it  merits  in  our  own  country.  The 
following  extracts  from  Canon  Grospellier' s 
excellent  paper  are  of  general  interest : 

The  life  of  the  Church  is  the  Christian 
life  such  as  the  Church  has  established  it. 
Its  manifestation  appears  in  the  public  life 
of  the  Christian  community,— that  is,  in  the 
liturgical  life  of  the  parish. 

The  parish  is  a  real  family.  It  has  a 
common  home  in  the  material  church,  the 
house  of  God,  the  house  of  all.  Through  it 
comes,  practically  and  directly,  the  realization 
of  the  union  of  God  with  men.  It  is  in  this 
material  temple,  to  which  each  parishioner 
is  attached  by  his  baptism  and  by  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  a  Christian  life,— it  is  there 
that  the  Sunday  shows  us  all  this  family 
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assembled  about  the  same  altar,  joining  in 
the  same  prayer,  partaking  of  the  same 
mystical  Bread  of  lyife.  The  liturgy  is  the 
bond  that  binds  together  the  members  of 
this  corporation.  Suppress  the  liturgy,  and  the 
community  of  the  faithful  no  longer  exists. 
The  liturgy — divine  worship  publicly- 
exercised — is  the  people's  book;  and  the  pity 
of  it  is  that  in  our  day,  according  to  the 
remark  of  Pere  Monsabre,  the  people  no 
longer  know  how  to  read  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  the  faithful  do  not 
nowadays  follow  as  closely  as  formerly  the 
liturgical  life  of  the  Church  ;  the  very  roads 
to  our  churches  lament,  because  crowds  no 
longer  flock  to  religious  solemnities.  Satan 
has  said :  "Let  us  abolish  all  the. festivals  of 
God  on  earth."  And,  inspired  by  him,  secret 
societies  multiply  profane  and  worldly  pleas- 
ures on  the  day  of  the  Lord,  so  as  to  wean 
the  people  from  the  liturgical  sanctification 
of  the  Sunday. 

To  this  infernal  scheme  of  the  lodges. 
Catholics  should  oppose  the  resolution  of 
restoring  to  the  liturgy  its  old-time  popularity, 
of  preserving  to  the  Sunday  its  sacred  and 
liturgical  character,  of  making  themselves 
the  apostles  of  the  Church's  holy  ofl&ces.  To 
effect  this,  they  should  employ  all  available 
means ;  should,  above  all,  give  the  example, 
which  draws  where  words  but  move. 

The  divine  offices  of  the  Church  are  not 
religion,  but  they  are  its  manifestation  and 
its  safeguard.  Attendance  at  these  offices  is 
the  best  of  prayers,  because  it  is  prayer  in 
common — Catholic,  social  prayer.  Attendance 
at  the  offices  means  the  assured  success  of 
Christian  instruction ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  who  are  assiduous  in  following  the 
offices,  listen  to  sermons  with  dispositions 
that  ensure  abundant  fruit.  Attendance  at 
the  offices  means  frequentation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments,— a  Christian  duty  scarcely  thought 
of  by  those  whose  sanctifying  the  Sunday 
is  restricted  to  the  hearing  of  a  short  Low 
Mass. 

The  parochial  Mass  celebrated  on  Sundays 
and  holydays  is  offered  for  the  whole 
parish.  The  aggregate  of  prayers,  instruc- 
tions, and  praises  which  accompany  it  testify 
that  the  people  are  not  merely  spectators  of 
the  divine  mysteries,  but  that  the  Sacrifice  of 


the  priest  is  also  the  Sacrifice  of  the  faithful. 
From  beginning  to  end  there  develops  a 
dialogue  between  the  people  and  the  minister 
of  God ;  the  prayers  are  said  in  the  plural, 
in  the  name  of  all,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly is  invited  to  join  in  their  conclusion. 
The  reading  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  is 
designed  to  penetrate  all  souls  with  the 
holy  doctrine ;  the  homilies  and  sermons  are 
ordered  to  the -same  end.  And  interspersed 
among  these  prayers  and  instructions  which 
accompany  the  oblation  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  are  those  acts  of  adoration,  canticles 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving, — appeals  to  the 
divine  clemency  that  make  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  Mass  the  most  perfect  form  of  worship. 

In  the  old  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  God  had 
established  for  every  day  an  evening  as  well 
as  a  morning  sacrifice.  The  Church  has  also 
established  not  only  a  morning  sacrifice  in 
the  oblation  of  the  Mass,  but  a  solemn  prayer, 
the  Office  of  Vespers,  to  correspond  to  the 
ancient  sacrifice  of  the  evening.  In  the  Ages 
of  Faith  there  were  very  few  churches,  even 
in  the  rural  districts,  that  did  not  resound 
evening  as  well  as  morning  with  the  canticle 
of  divine  praise.  If  in  our  times  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  emulate  this  daily  service,  it  is  none 
the  less  the  Church's  desire  that  on  Sundays 
all  the  faithful  should  look  upon  it  as  a  duty 
to  attend  Vespers.  It  is  the  best  means  of 
"remembering  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy, ' '  because  it  is  the  most  conformable  to 
Christian  traditions;  and  a  fervent  Catholic 
will  scarcely  believe  that  he  has  completely 
and  devoutly  sanctified  the  Lord's  day 
if  he  has  not  attended  both  morning  and 
evening  offices.  ... 

That  the  services  of  the  Church,  however, 
may  be  frequented  as  fully  as  they  deserve, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  present  should  take 
the  largest  possible  part  therein.  It  is  con- 
sequently important  that  the  faithful  should 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  liturgy. 
"The  more  the  faithful  are  initiated  into 
the  sense  and  the  symbolism  of  the  prayers, 
the  ceremonies,  and  the  festivals  of  the 
Church, ' '  said  Cardinal  Mermillod,  *  *  the 
more  truly  will  they  live  by  faith  and 
practise  solid  piety."  ^ 

Priests  will  reap  abundant  and  consoling 
fruit   if,  in   their    sermons   and  catechetical 
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instructions,  they  give  an  impetus  in  this 
direction  to  their  congregations;  and  they 
are  advised  to  do  so  by  the  holy  councils, 
that  of  Trent  in  particular.  Nothing  instructs 
and  interests  the  faithful  more  than  an  expla- 
nation of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  Christian 
doctrine  is  contained  therein. 

Fervent  Catholics  should  not  content 
themselves  with  merely  following  with  their 
eyes  the  prayers  and  songs  of  the  Church. 
It  is  her  desire  that  they  should  associate 
themselves    therewith    by     blending     their 

voices  in  those  portions  intended  for  all 

The  liturgy  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  One  varies  with  each  feast,  and  can 
consequently  be  sung  by  practised  singers. 
The  other  part  is  composed  of  formulas 
that  recur  in  all  offices,  that  are  known  by 
heart  by  almost  everyone,  are  comparatively 
simple,  and  hence  may  readily  be  sung  by 
the  whole  congregation. 

At  Mass  it  is  thoroughly  commendable 
that  the  responses  to  the  priest  be  chanted 
by  all  present.  It  is  to  all  that  the  priest 
addresses  himself  when  he  says  or  sings: 
"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  ''Let  us  pray," 
"Lift  up  your  hearts,"  '%et  us  give  thanks 
to  the  Lord  our  God."  And  so,  likewise,  all 
should  unite  in  answering:  "And  with  thy 
Spirit,"  "We  lift  our  hearts  to  the  Lord," 
"It  is  meet  and  just  so  to  do."  By  the 
acclamation  "Amen,"  which  concludes  the 
prayers,  the  people  make  a  magnificent 
profession  of  faith.  St.  Jerome  never  tired  of 
admiring  the  "Amen,"  which  resounded, 
lie  said,  in  the  churches  of  his  day  like 
the  roar  of  thunder  echoing  through  the 
celestial  vault. 

Experience  has  shown  that  congregational 
singing  draws  the  faithful  to  the  church.  It 
renders  their  attendance  agreeable;  it  attaches 
them  more  and  more  to  religious  practices, 
renders  them  more  assiduous  in  frequenting 
the  Sacraments,  and  makes  their  faith  more 
intelligent,  lively,  solid,  and  active. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  clergy  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  liturgy, 
and  to  exhort  the  people  to  participate  in 
the  ordinary  chant  of  the  divine  offices. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


No  more  convincing  proof  of  the  catho- 
licity of  the  Church  can  be  demanded  than  the 
universal  chorus  of  praise  and  honor  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  went  up  from  every 
known  portion  of  the  world  during  the 
month  of  May.  Thus  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Lahore,  the  northernmost  diocese  of  India, 
says  in  a  recent  letter  to  his  people: 

"To  us  children  of  the  One,  True,  Catholic 
Church,  in  an  un-Catholic  and  infidel  country, 
devotion  to  Mary  assumes  a  very  peculiar  impor- 
tance. We  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  monuments 
of  paganism  and  falsehood.  The  air  is  impregnated 
with  their  poison.  The  daily  intercourse  of  life 
becomes  almost  a  contagion  of  evil.  Scandals  to 
moraUty  and  stumbling-blocks  to  our  holy  religion 
are  daily  met  with.  The  literature  at  present  found 
in  libraries,  clubs  and  barracks  is  perpetually 
imbuing  us  with  uu-Christian  principles,  calculated 
to  smother  true  religion  altogether.  The  habitual 
perusal  of  Protestant  newspapers  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  spirit 
of  piety,  or  with  the  preservation  of  intelligent 
Catholic  sympathies.  The  softest  and  weakest  parts 
of  our  nature  are  perpetually  alluring  us  to  an  easy 
and  indulgent  view  of  that  deadliest  of  all  sins,  the 
sin  of  heresy ;  and  we  are  exposed  to  suffer  ship- 
wreck of  holy  faith  by  those  soft,  weak,  timid, 
liberalizing  principles  which  endeavor  to  explain 
away  all  the  points  of  Catholic  faith  offensive  to 
non-Catholics,  and  to  make  it  appear  there  is  na 
question  of  life  and  death,  of  heaven  and  hell, 
involved  in  the  differences  between  us  and  our  dear 
separated  brethren." 

How  little  the  external  condition  of  the 
Church  varies  even  in  the  most  distant 
comers  of  the  world  is  evident  from  these 
stirring  words.  They  apply  with  equal  force 
to  every  land  under  the  sun,  and  have  a 
special  significance  for  our  own  country. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Rylance,  who  lectures  about 
ethics  and  political  economy  in  St.  Mark's 
Church,  New  York,  is  out  with  a  novel 
manifesto  against  "Woman's  Rights"  He 
believes  that  if  women  were  allowed  to  vote, 
the  Catholic  Church  would  exercise  great 
influence  over  their  votes  as  well  as  their  con- 
sciences. The  Doctor  is  right.  Any  * '  church ' ' 
which  does  not  exert  an  influence  over  the 
daily  lives  and  most  important  actions  of 
its  members  is  not  much  of  a  force.    The 
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Catholic  Church  would  influence  woman 
powerfully;  it  would  preventher  from  selling 
her  vote  or  accepting  bribes ;  it  would  make 
her  conscientious  in  the  selection  of  her 
candidates,  and  neutralize  any  amount  of 
political  corruption.  All  this  the  Catholic 
Church  would  do,  by  forming  and  nourishing 
an  honest  character  within  her ;  and  as  the 
* '  devout  sex ' '  is  proverbially  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  influence  of  religion  than  church- 
members  of  the  male  persuasion,  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  feminine  enfranchisement 
will  greatly  enhance  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Indeed,  this  is  the  secret 
of  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
The  power  of  Catholicity  is  often  felt  when 
there  is  no  acknowledgment  of  it. 


The  social  problem,  which  dominates  all 
others,  is  apparently  as  far  from  solution 
as  ever.  The  multiplication  of  industrial 
and  labor  unions  has  only  rendered  it  more 
difi&cult.  Judge  Grosscup,  of  Chicago,  in 
an  address  on  Memorial  Day,  declared  that 
further  growth  of  such  organizations  should 
be  checked  by  law.  No  legislation  can  settle 
the  social  question.  Only  when  Christian 
ideas  prevail,  and  the  voice  of  Christ's  Vicar 
is  heeded,  will  this  vexed  problem  be  solved. 
The  Church  alone  has  received  the  promise 
of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the  future  life.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  work  established 
by  Jesus  Christ  would  be  imperfect  and 
incomplete  if  His  Church,  after  transforming 
the  world  of  the  pagans  and  barbarians,  did 
not  possess  within  herself  remedies  for  the 
evils  that  menace  society  at  the  close  of 
our  century. 

The  latest  master-stroke  of  the  Masonic 
lodges,  whose  influence  is  rendering  malo- 
dorous the  name  of  "Republic"  in  France, 
is  the  deprivation  of  his  "salary,"  and  his 
citation  to  appear  before  the  Council  of 
State,  inflicted  upon  the  Primate  of  the 
Gauls,  Mgr.  Coulli6,  Archbishop  of  lyyons, 
because  of  his  refusal  to  submit  the  expense- 
accounts  of  the  Lyonese  churches  to  the 
governmental  agents.  Here  is  another  viola- 
tion of  the  Concordat,  which  guaranteed  to 
the  French  clergy  an  exceedingly  small 
indemnity    for   the   church   property  stolen 


by  the  men  of  the  First  Republic.  The 
"salaries"  {traitements)  of  the  French 
clergy,  and  all  other  subventions  for  church 
purposes,  amount,  when  added  together,  to 
less  than  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  appropriated  by  the  enforcers  of 
the  triple  beatitude — I,iberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity.  It  is  a  good  sign,  however,  for 
the  future  of  religion  in  the  domains  of  the 
Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church,  that  within 
three  days  after  the  sentence  of  their  pastor, 
the  Lyonese  faithful  subscribed  35,000 
francs  to  take  the  place  of  his  forfeited 
governmental  "salary . " 


That  "glorious  era  of  enlightenment,  the 
Reformation,"  has  taught  the  world  a  mul- 
titude of  untruths  which  are  now  being 
sloughed  off  with  infinite  dij05culty  and 
incalculable  effort.  The  text-books  of  litera* 
ture,  for  instance,  credit  John  Wyclif  with 
making  the  earliest  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and,  on  this  supposition,  declare 
him  to  be  the  "Father  of  English  prose." 
The  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Gasquet, 
recently  took  up  the  Wyclif  myth  in  Eng- 
land, and  analyzed  it  until  there  was  neither 
truth  nor  poetry  left  in  it.  He  showed 
conclusively  that  the  "  Wyclif  version "  is 
much  older  than  the  reputed  author  of 
it.  Dom  Gasquet  is  doing  a  very  special 
work  even  in  the  school  of  history,  which 
includes  Father  Brigett,  CSS.  R.,  and 
Father  Sidney  Smith,  S.  J.  In  reality,  these 
men  are  rewriting  the  history  of  Europe  ; 
they  are  proving  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
made  long  since  by  the  scholarly  AthencBum 
that  the  story  of  the  Reformation  is  an 
impious  legend.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
these  historical  miasmata,  gathered  in  the 
swamps  of  thought,  are  disappearing  before 
the  sunburst  of  historical  truth. 


Mr.  Wilfrid  C.  Robinson  publishes  in  the 
Dublin  Review  a  learned  and  interesting 
study  entitled  "Penal  Times  in  Holland." 
It  is  gratifying  to  read  these  words  from  the 
pen  of  one  so  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
condition  of  the  I^ow  Countries :     ' 

"Nothing  is  more  consoling  to  the  Catholic  who 
may  visit  Holland  than  to  note  the  present  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  Catholic  Church  there.  The  Catholic 
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churches  of  recent  construction  in  almost  every 
large  town  and  in  numberless  villages  will  strike 
him  by  their  number  and  beauty.  Even  at  the 
.Hague,  the  seat  of  goverament  and  the  centre  of  a 
Protestant  country,  Catholicity  flourishes;  and  one 
-of  its  newest  churches  there  is  the  most  finished 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  see.  And  if 
the  traveller  inquires  into  the  condition  of  Catholics, 
he  will  find  it  most  satisfactory.  '  All  our  Catholics 
In  this  town,'  said  a  priest  of  a  large  parfsh  at  the 
Hague  to  the  writer,  '  are  practical  ones,  frequenting 
the  Sacraments  regularly ;  and  this  is  the  case  all 
over  the  country.  Bad  Catholics,'  he  added,  laugh- 
ingly, '  and  bad  Protestants  become  Jansenists.'  In 
public  life  the  Dutch  Catholics  take  a  share  that  we 
in  England  may  envy  them,  and  not  do  amiss  if 
we  were  to  try  to  imitate  them." 

The  fact  that  one  is  not  accustomed 
to  think  of  Holland  as  a  Catholic  country 
detracts  nothing  from  the  value  of  this  testi- 
mony. Like  most  other  countries  of  Europe, 
Holland  has  been  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  who,  though  they  may  not  be  so 
widely  known,  are  not  less  numerous  or  less 
heroic  than  those  of  other  lands.  It  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  the  people 
of  Holland,  after  having  fed  upon  husks  for 
three  hundred  years,  should  now  arise  and 
return  to  the  home  of  their  Father. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  our  excellent  Parisian 
contemporary,  Les  A7inales  Catholiques,  we 
find  an  interesting  and  appreciative  letter 
from  the  zealous  Bishop  of  Grenoble  to  M.  A. 
de  la  Rive,  author  of  "  L,a  Femme  et  1' Enfant 
dans  la  Franc- Ma^onnerie  Universelle  "  (The 
Status  of  Women  and  Children  in  Freema- 
sonry). The  learned  prelate  deplores,  among 
other  excesses  of  anti-Christians  in  our  day, 
the  horrors  of  Palladism,  veritable  Satan- 
worship,  and  the  blasphemous  profanation  of 
•consecrated  Hosts.  M.  dela  Rive's  work  will 
furnish  ample  matter  for  thoughtful  consid- 
eration to  those  who  profess  to  regard  Free- 
masonry as  a  purely  benevolent  association ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  readers,  more 
especially  in  France,  will  number  hundreds 
of  thousands. 


the  inauguration  of  the  School,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  first  session  will  be  held  at 
historic  Oxford.  The  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Summer  School  merit  the  gratitude  of  all 
Catholics  for  their  laudable  efforts  on  behalf 
of  higher  education;  but  even  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  the  institution  concede 
that  it  lacks  two  essential  elements :  first,  an 
adequate  number  of  efficient  teachers;  second, 
a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  students.  The 
English  Summer  School  will  be  cramped 
by  neither  of  these  limitations.  As  is  very 
natural,  the  number  of  cultured  Catholics  in 
England  is  immensely  larger  than  in  this 
country,  and  the  projectors  of  the  School 
have  already  secured  the  co-operation  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of 
Great  Britain.        

In  a  recent  address  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Pepper,  the  distinguished  Methodist  clergy- 
man, relates  an  edifying  little  incident 
which  he  witnessed  while  travelling  in  Italy. 
"I  saw  the  Prince  of  Naples  sweep  past  a 
poor  countrywoman  at  her  devotions.  She 
never  raised  her  head.  She  was  too  much 
absorbed  with  Heaven  to  notice  what  was 
passing  in  this  vain  and  transit6ry  world." 
If  Dr.  Pepper  believed  as  Catholic  do,  he 
would  wonder  that  any  one  could  be  guilty  of 
irreverent  curiosity  in  the  house  of  God. 


It  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  of  America  that  it  should 
have  suggested  to  the  Catholics  of  England 
the  need  of  a  similar  institution  beyond  the 
5ea.  Preparations  are  even  now  making  for 


In  referring  to  a  recent  sad  occurrence  in 
Buenos  Aires,  La  Voz  de  la  Iglesia  of  that 
city  makes  a  reflection  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion by  Catholics  everywhere: 

"Let  us  be  careful  about  giving  to  the  priest  that; 
profane  and  worldly  popularity  so  prejudicial  to 
him.  Let  us  admire  the  good  qualities  of  the  priest 
in  his  proper  and  legitimate  sphere  of  action — in  the 
performance  of  his  sacred  duties ;  but  let  us  not,  by 
exaggerated  and  bombastic  praise,  by  indiscreet  sym- 
pathy, facilitate  the  recurrence  of  such  misfortunes." 


The  late  Dr.  Frederick  Wilhelm  Weber 
was  as  eminent  in  German  literature  as  Herr 
Windthorst  was  in  politics,  or  as  Dr.  Janssen 
in  the  field  of  historical  research.  He  has 
enriched  the  German  language  with  a  long 
series  of  classics,  the  most  celebrated  being 
the  epic  "  Dreizenlinden  "  and  "Goliath."  He 
had  all  the  strength  and  grace  of  Schiller  or 
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Goethe,  but  without  any  of  the  agnostic  taint 
that  mars  most  modern  German  poetry. 
His  highest  eulogy  is  that  his  pen  was 
always  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  - 
to  which  he  showed  consistent  loyalty  and 
filial  devotion.  Dr.  Weber  was  a  physician; 
and,  although  his  songs  were  sung  at  every 
hearth  in  the  Fatherland,  his  attachment 
to  his  profession  was  such  that  he  rejoiced 
more  in  efiecting  a  single  cure  than  over  the 
production  of  an  immortal  poem.  With  char- 
acteristic zeal  he  joined  the  Centre  Party 
of  the  Reichstag,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  labored  unceasingly  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  His  life  was  as  fruitful 
in  good  works  as  his  death  was  full  of 
consolation.  May  his  great  soul  rest  in  peace ! 


One  always  hears  favorable  reports  of  the 
Poles  with  particular  gratification,  remember- 
ing all  that  is  chronicled  to  their  discredit  by 
the  daily  press.  In  spite  of  occasional  disorders 
among  them,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Polish 
population  of  the  United  States  is  admirably 
thrifty,  orderly,  and  moral.  The  Poles  are  a 
little  factious,  perhaps ;  but  this  is  explained 
by  the  fact  of  their  having  been  persecuted 
for  so  long,  and  deprived  by  Russian  oppres- 
sion, as  far  as  possible,  even, of  their  mother- 
tongue.  The  Poles  are  not  always  fortunate 
in  their  pastors,  and  they  have  their  own 
way  of  expressing  discontent. 

The  May  pilgrimage  of  the  Polish  congre- 
gation of  South  Bend  to  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Notre  Dame  was  a  grand  act 
of  faith  and  devotion.  It  numbered  between 
four  and  five  thousand  persons.  (One  can 
•never  be  sure  of  numbers  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  Poles.)  For  once  our  large  church 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  some  hundreds  of 
persons  being  unable  to  find  standing  room. 
The  pilgrims  were  accompanied  by  their 
three  pastors;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
the  city  limits,  they  began  to  recite  the 
Rosary  and  other  prayers  in  common.  The 
natives,  including  the  oldest  inhabitant,  were 
amazed.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Polish  colony 
of  South  Bend  numbered  a  few  scores.  Now 
it  numbers  more  than  eight  hundred  families; 
and  they  are  flourishing  and  increasing. 
What    troops  of  healthy,  well-clad,  happy- 


faced  children  !  There  are  questions  vexing 
the  minds  of  publicists  in  the  United  States 
which  Polish  Catholics  will  do  much  toward 
settling  betimes. 

The  following  ref<s;rence  to  a  sketch  lately 
concluded  in  our  columns  is  from  the  Casket ^ 
of  Antigonish,  N.  S.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  this  admirable  biography  has  had  so 
many  appreciative  readers: 

"If  those  people  who  maintain  that  in  spite  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half  of  discarded  altars  and 
empty  tabernacles  the  Church  of  England  was 
always  Catholic,  would  realize  something  of  the 
true  attitude  of  their  church  toward  Catholicism, 
they  should  read  the  admirable  sketch  entitled 
'Martyr  Memories  of  England,'  by  the  Comtesse 
de  Courson,  in  The  'Ave  Maria.'  It  tells  of  the 
suflFerings  of  Catholics  in  England  in  the  cruel 
days  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  old  Faith  was  being 
quenched  in  blood — as  far  as  human  power  could 
quench  it, — by  men  some  of  whose  successors  tell 
us  to-day,  in  the  teeth  of  history,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  same  body  as  existed  there  before 
the  so-called  Reformation.  And  as  for  Catholics 
themselves,  it  should  surely  increase  their  fervor  to 
read  of  the  heroic  sufferings  of  Thomas  Pounde,  the 
once  gay  courtier  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  prison  for  the  faith.** 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in 
with  them.. 


mds,  as  if  you  were   bound 
Heb.,  xiii,  3. 


The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Zeiser,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  whose 
happy  death  took  place  on  the  15  th  ult. 

Mr.  William  B.  Halenan,  whose  fervent  Christian 
life  closed  peacefully  on  the  8th  of  April,  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Miss  Agnes  I^umbard,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  who 
passed  away  on  the  2d  ult. 

Mrs.  Anna  McCall,  who  departed  this  life  on  the 
2ist  ult.,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Catherine  I/)oby,  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  who 
was  called  to  the  reward  of  her  good  life  on  the 
nth  ult. 

Mr.  P.  J.  ConneUan,  of  Portland,  Me.  ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Moran,  Mr.  John  Gerrity,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Kelly,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Ryan,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
Ireland;  Miss  Sarah  Curley  and  Mrs.  Mary  Rogers, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Eliza  Hennessy,  Adams, 
Mass. ;  and  Mr.  Patrick  Lally,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  1 


DNDKR  THK  MANTLE  OF  OUR  BLESSED  MOTHER 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
lelgh's  Ladder. 

BY   MAURICE   ERANCIS    EGAN. 

XXII.— Susan  Weeps. 

S  Miley  entered,  Jack  could 
not  help  chuckling.  He  put  his 
hand  over  his  face  and  shook 
.silently.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Baby  Maguire  stared  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  but  were  silent.  So 
this  was  the  angel  cousin! 

Mrs.  McMullen,  a  large,  fair-haired 
woman,  attired  in  black  silk,  kissed 
Susan  and  the  cook,  and  shook  hands 
with  Uncle  Mike,  who  introduced  her  to 
Mrs.  McCrossin. 

*'0h,  I  forgot  Miley!"  Mrs.  McMullen 
said,  with  a  winning  smile.  *' Miley,  kiss 
your  cousin.  This  is  Nellie's  little  boy, 
Susan.** 

*'It's  a  changeling!'*  said  Susan,  under 
her  breath, — "the  creature!" 

The  cook  could  find  no  words.  She 
looked  at  Susan  and  then  at  Miley.  Sud- 
denly she  began  to  chuckle,  too ;  and  her 
fat  figure  heaved  with  laughter.  I^uckily, 
like  Jack,  she  took  care  to  keep  her  hand 
before  her  face. 

Amazement,  horror,  and  helplessness 
chased  across  Susan's  countenance. 

'"Tis  one  of  the  little  people,"  she  mur- 
mured again.  "The  fret  is  over  me,  sure." 


Miley  stuck  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  looked  straight  at  Susan.  Jack  was 
sobered  by  his  audacity.  He  wondered  if 
Miley  knew  that  Susan  was  the  seventh 
daughter  of  a  seventh  son. 

Mrs.  McMullen  saw  that  something 
was  wrong. 

' '  Don' t  be  bold,  Miley, '  *  she  said.  * '  Go 
and  kiss  your  cousin.'* 

"There's  not  much  of  the  golden  locks 
about  ^kal  boy,"  said  the  cook,  aside  to 
Uncle  Mike.  "Sure,  if  Susan's  angel 
grandmother  looked  like  that,  she  was  one 
to  frighten  the  crows  with.  But  it  serves 
her  right.  Susan,  though  she's  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  do  be  always  boasting." 

"The  boy's  a  boy,  and  all  boys  are 
much  alike,"  said  Uncle  Mike,  who  had 
drawn  his  chair  near  Guy's. 

Baby  Maguire  had  carefully  noticed  the 
scene.  He  concluded  that  Susan  was  dis- 
appointed in  her  cousin,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  regain  her  favor  by  treating 
Miley  Galligan  with  coldness. 

Susan  raised  her  eyes  in  time  to  see 
the  broad  grin  on  Jack's  face  and  the  look 
of  laughter  in  the  cook's  eyes.  She  gave 
Miley  her  hand,  but  refrained  from  kissing 
his  freckled  cheek. 

"The  grocer's  boy  thought  you  were 
my  mother,"  said  Miley,  grinning.  "I'm 
sorry  about  the  bucket.  We  must  look 
alike;   don't  we?" 

Susan  was  speechless  ;  she  muttered 
something  about  "Bob  Bently's  tricks." 

Miley  climbed  on  a  chair  between  Baby 
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and   Thomas  Jefferson.    Baby    drew    his 
chair  away  in  disdain. 

*'I  won't  sit  next  to  this  bad  boy, 
Susan,"  he  said  ;  *'he  is  not  nice  at  all." 

Guy  smiled  and  waved  his  hand  at 
Miley,  who,  recognizing  him  for  the  first 
time,  dropped  to  the  floor  and  took 
the  low  stool  on  the  left  of  Guy's  big 
rocking-chair. 

''Dear,  dear!  "  said  the  cook.  *'And  so 
Susan's  cousin  knows  little  Guy !  Where 
did  you  meet  him,  Guy?" 

'*/  don't  know  him,"  put  in  Baby 
Maguire,  with  an  air  of  great  virtue.  * '  I 
don't  associate  with  bad  boys.  He's  a 
friend  of  Bob  Bently's,  and  good  boys 
don't  know  Bob  Bently.  He  was  turned 
out  of  school." 

''Don't  you  say  a  word  against  Bob 
Bently,"  Miley  spoke  up;  "he's  a  friend 
of  mine." 

"And  he's  been  very  kind  to  me,"  said 
Guy,  in  his  high  voice. 

"People  don't  understand  him,"  said 
Jack,  timidly.  "He's  been  blamed  for 
things  he  didn't  do." 

"Is  that  the  boy  we  just  met?"  asked 
Uncle  Mike  of  Jack. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Jack. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Uncle  Mike,  em- 
phatically ;  "he  is  a  good-hearted  boy, 
with  a  good,  honest  face." 

"Uncle  Mike,"  said  the  cook,  after  she 
had  seen  that  Mrs.  McMuUen  had  a  glass 
of  sherry,  "it's  little  you  know  about 
boys.  Brought  up  in  the  most  elegant 
way  —  we're  rejuced,  you  know,  Mrs. 
McCrossin ;  them  that  have  seen  better 
days  can  feel  for  us, — it's  little  you  know 
of  the  wickedness  of  city  boys." 

Uncle  Mike  smiled  and  took  his  glass. 

"It's  little  elegance  you  or  I  ever 
knew,  ma'am,"  he  said,  dryly  ;  "and  it's 
hard  all  of  us  had  to  work  at  home.  And 
it  stands  to  reason,  Mrs.  McCrossin.  Sure 
if  we  had  all  we  wanted,  what  would  be 
the  use  of  leaving  old  Ireland  at  all?" 

"True  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  McCrossin, 


longing,  with   true   motherly  feeling,  to 
rearrange  Miley' s  disordered  necktie. 

"Ah!"  said  the  cook  aside  to  Mrs. 
McMullen,  "my  uncle  is  getting  old, 
and  the  slightest  drop  of  wine  goes  to  his 
head ;  he  loses  his  memory  entirely.  He 
forgets,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "when 
he  could  drive  in  his  own  jaunting-car 
whenever  he  felt  like  it, — but  we're  all 
forgetful." 

After  much  persuasion,  Susan  sipped 
a  little  of  the  sherry.  It  would  go  to 
her  head,  she  said ;  she  really  could  not, 
she  protested.  But  she  seemed  disap- 
pointed when  she  turned  and  found  that 
Miley  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  sipping 
the  contents  of  her  glass  while  her  back 
was  turned. 

Miley  and  Guy  had  evidently  become 
fast  friends;  and  Faky  Dillon  and  Thomas 
Jefierson  joined  them,  after  Susan  had 
served  cake  and  lemonade.  Jack  felt  that 
he  was  left  out.  He  did  not  like  Miley :  • 
Miley  was  assuming  "too  many  airs,"  he 
thought,  for  such  a  small  boy ;  so  he  and 
Baby  Maguire  sat  apart  and  devoured 
their  cake  in  silence.  Susan  asked  them 
why  they  did  not  join  the  other  boys,  as 
she  was  anxious  for  a  private  gossip  with 
Mrs.  McMullen. 

"I  don't  like  Miley  Galligan,"  Baby 
answered.  "Aren't  you  sorry  that  a  cousin 
of   yours  is  a  friend  of   Bob  Bently's?" 

If  Baby  expected  approval  from  Susan, 
he  was  mistaken.  She  looked  at  him 
severely  and  responded : 

"I've  never  been  ashamed  of  my  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Baby  Maguire.  And, 
what's  more,  blood's  thicker  than  water." 

"But  he's  a  bad  boy — a  friend  of 
Bob  Bently's,"  answered  Baby,  scarcely 
believing  his   ears. 

"  There  are  worse  boys  than  my 
cousin,  who  is  well-behaved  enough,"  she 
answered.  "It's  easy  seen.  Baby  Maguire, 
that  you  don't  like  him  because  he  isn't 
dressed  up  like  a  wax  doll." 

"But    he's    Bob    Bently's—"    began 
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Baby,  stunned  by  the  new  turn  of  affairs. 
"And  there*s  worse  than  Bob  Bently,*' 
said  Susan,  looking  at  Jack, —  *'much 
worse.  I've  just  heard  my  little  cousin 
speak  well  of  him,  which  shows  that  he 
is  kind  to  the  half-orphan  in  affliction. 
It's  the  stuck-up,"  continued  Susan,  with 
a  dark  glance  at  Jack,  **that  disdains  the 
half-orphan,  that  will  suffer  in  this  world 
and  the  next." 

Jack  began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable. 
**It  wouldn't  take  much  to  make 
me  believe,"  continued  Susan,  growing 
wrathful  as  she  thought  of  the  insult  to 
her  own  flesh  and  blood,  even  if  it  was 
Mi  ley  Galligan, — **to  make  me  believe 
what  you  told  me  is  true,  and  that  you 
blamed  all  the  crimes  on  Bob  Bently  out 
of  pure  wickedness." 

**I   never  said  so!"  exclaimed  Jack. 
"O  Susan,  I  never  sa.id  that !  " 

"And  do  you  want  to  deny  your  own 
•  words?"    asked   Susan.    "It  is  no  time, 
Jack  Chumleigh,  for  contention.   You  and 
Baby  go  over  to  the  others  at  once.'* 

Jack  and  Baby  dropped  reluctantly  from 
their  chairs.  They  felt  that  the  world  was 
all  an  empty  show.  J-ack  saw  that  it  was 
likely  that  he  should  be  saddled  with 
all  the  sins  attributed  to  Bob  Bently. 
He  determined  to  tell  the  whole  truth  to 
Susan  and  the  cook  very  plainly,  and  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  consequences ;  he 
shuddered  as  he  thought  of  staggering 
under  all  Bob'Bently's  supposed  wicked- 
ness. He  bitterly  regretted  that  he  had 
been  such  a  coward  in  the  beginning. 

The  older  people  gathered  in  a  corner, 
and  the  boys  surrounded  Guy's  chair.  Guy 
was  oppressed  by  the  recent  misfortune 
that  had  come  upon  his  kind  guardian. 
He  was  usually  silent;  but  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  company  of  friendly  boys, 
he  felt  like  opening  his  heart.  He  told 
them  about  Mrs.  McCrossin's  accident. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  have  done  to 
bring  such  a  misfortune  on  us,"  he  said, 
sadly  looking  at  Miley,  who  was  listening 


with  much  interest.  "Mrs.  McCrossin  is 
so  good,  I'm  sure  it  is  not  intended  as  a 
punishment  for  her.  I've  tried  to  be  good; 
and  I'm  certain,"  he  added,  smiling  at 
Jack,  "it  has  been  very  easy  to  be  good 
ever  since  I  got  those  beautiful  things.  I 
som  etimes  think  it  has  come  because  I've 
doubted  in  matters  of  faith." 

Bight  pairs  of  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously 
■  upon  Guy.    None  of  the  boys  was   sure 
of  what  he  meant. 

"It's  in  the  examination  of  con- 
science," Miley  said.  "I've  often  read  it ; 
but  I  don't  have  to  think  of  it  until  I 
make  my  First  Communion." 

"I  don't  believe  in  Kriss  Kingle,"  said 
Thomas  Jefferson,  slowly.  "That's  not  a 
sin,  is  it?" 

Miley  laughed  out. 

"You're  green  as  grass.  Only  kids 
believe  in  Santa  Claus.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  prayer-book." 

"Susan,"  Baby  called  out,  in  an 
aggrieved  tone,  "Miley  doesn't  believe 
in  Kriss  Kingle." 

The  boys  looked  at  Miley,  expecting 
him  to  wither  under  Susan's  gaze.  But 
he  only  laughed  again. 

Susan,  interrupted   in   an    interesting 
conversation,     frowned     at     Miley.     He 
laughed  again;  and,  while  those  who  knew 
Susan  trembled  for  the  result,  he  only  said: 
"No,  ma'am,  I  don't  believe  in  Santa 
Claus;   it's  all  a  fake.  Mamma  buys  the 
things,  after  she  has  found  out  what  you 
want,  and  puts  them  in  your  stocking." 
Susan  fixed  her  eyes  solemnly  on  Miley. 
"You'll  be  doubting  more  things  than 
you  know  yet,"  she  said.    "Do  you  know 
that  there  is  a  banshee  in  your  family, 
Master    Galligan?    Is    it   that   you'll   be 
doubting  by  and  by?" 

"There  isn't  any  banshee,"  said  Miley. 
''I've  heard  about  it;  it's  a  fake  like 
the  fairies.  There  are  no  fairies.  You  can't 
frighten  me  with  your  old  banshee.  She 
might  screech  and  screech,  but  nobody 
could  hear  her  if  you  live  on  the  line  of 
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the  Sixth  Avenue  L.  A  banshee  is  only 
an  old  ghost,  anyhow." 

Jack  felt  chills  in  his  back.  He  knew 
something  dreadful  was  about  to  happen. 
Surely  Susan  would  not  curse  her  own 
cousin! 

Susan  gave  Miley  one  of  those  looks 
which  always  reduced  Jack  to  despond- 
ency.  But  Miley  met  it  calmly. 

**  Why/'  he  said,  '* mamma  would  laugh 
at  you,  if  you  talked  such  nonsense  to  her. ' ' 

*' You've,  not  been  filling  these  chil- 
dren's heads  with  such  stories,  I  hope," 
remarked  Uncle  Mike.  "  Indeed,  Susan,  I 
thought  you  had  better  sense.  I  am  sure 
their  fathers  and  mothers  wouldn't  like 
it,  if  they  knew  about  it.  You  know 
there  are  no  fairies  or  water  horses  or 
leprechauns, ' ' 

**  You'll  be  telling  me  next  that  I  am 
not  the  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh 
son,"  said  Susan,  sharply. 

*'And  what  difference  does  it  make?" 
said  Uncle  Mike.  **I  am  the  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son  myself — it  runs  in  some 
families, — and  I  am  not  a  penny  better  for 
it.  I  am  not  saying  there  are  no  fairies  in 
Ireland,"  continued  Uncle  Mike,  relenting, 
as  he  saw  that  Susan  was  beginning  to 
cry  ;  *'but  there  are  none  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  room  for  them  here.  It's  the 
sound  of  the  steam  cars  they  dislike." 

Susan,  seeing  her  proud  boasts  attacked 
in  this  manner,  actually  burst  into  tears. 
The  cook  looked  severely  at  Uncle  Mike, 
who  seemed  entirely  unmoved. 

**  There  are  some  things  you  know," 
lie  said  to  Susan, "and  some  things  you 
don't  know.  But  this,  ma'am,  you  ought 
to  have  found  out  by  this  time — that  the 
nature  of  banshees  is  not  suited  to  the 
climate  of  this  country.  What  would  I 
be  doing  with  a  banshee,  and  me  in  the 
grocery  business?" 

Miley  laughed.  Thomas  Jefferson,  filled 
with  burning  indignation,  went  to  Susan 
and  took  her  by  the  hand. 


^' Never  mind,"  he  said;  "never  mind, 
Susan.  I'll  believe  in  your  banshee,  if 
you'll  only  tell  her  to  let  me  alone." 

"He's  that  tender-hearted,"  whispered 
the  cook. 

Susan,  glad  to  get  any  consolation  as 
she  sat  among  her  ruins — for  who  could 
contradict  the  word  of  the  son  of  a  seventh 
son?-^clasped  Thomas  Jefferson  about  the 
neck  and  dropped  several  tears  on  Jack's- 
red  necktie. 

When  Susan  gained  her  calmness,  the 
boys  resumed  their  conversation. 

* '  Of  course, ' '  said  Guy, ' '  I  never  thought 
it  was  a  sin  not  to  believe  in  Kriss  Kingle. 
That's  not  a  matter  of  faith,  you  know ; 
but  of  late,"  and  he  lowered  his  voice, 
"I  haven't  believed  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  a  tower  of  ivory ;  and  I'm 
afraid  that's  the  reason  why  poor  Mrs. 
McCrossin  hurt  herself.   It's  ajudgment." 

Miley  opened  his  eyes  solemnly. 

"She  could  be  a  tower  of  ivory  if  she 
wanted  to  be,"  said  Miley.  "God  would 
give  her  anything  she  asked  for." 

"Oh,/  understand  it!"  Faky  said.  "If 
you  were  a  poet,  you'd  understand.  Father 
Exeter  explained  it ;  but  I  knew  what  the 
I/itany  meant  before  that.  It's  poetry ;  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  as  beautiful  as  a  rose  of 
Sharon  and  a  tower  of  ivory,  of  course.'^ 

Guy's  face  brightened. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  that  I  didn't  doubt 
in  matters  of  faith!"  he  said. 

Faky  Dillon  changed  the  subject 
abruptly. 

"I've  made  a  poem,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
think  it  is  good  enough  to  speak  aloud?" 
He  cleared  his  throat,  and  whispered: 

"The  cook  is  tlie  best  of  women,  ^ 

Uiik  Mike  is  the  best  of  men  ; 
And  if  they  ask  me  to  a  party,     . 
I'll  be  sure  to  come  again." 

*' Again'  isn't  grammar,"  said  Miley; 
"it's  'agin.'"  ' 

"And  you  have  left  out  Susan,"  said 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  dissatisfied  voice^ 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A  Shrewd  Astrologer. 


In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  the 
so-called  science  of  astrology  had  many- 
professors  ;  and  many,  too,  who  believed 
in  their  predictions.  At  court  one  of  these 
charlatans  had  made  himself  notorious  *by 
some  prophecies,  which,  owing  to  his  skil- 
ful piecing  together  of  information  he  had 
gathered,  were  verified  at  the  appointed 
time.  Among  other  things,  he  announced 
that  a  certain  lady  of  the  court  would  be 
dead  in  eight  days ;  and,  sure  enough, 
at  the  specified  date,  perhaps  through 
nervous  fright,  she  was  carried  off  by  a 
violent  fever. 

It  was  a  superstitious  age  ;  and  the  King 
shared  the  apprehensions  of  his  retainers, 
and  was  much  impressed.  At  last  he  hit 
upon  a  plan  whereby  the  astrologer  might 
be  made  to  cease  his  lugubrious  predic- 
tions altogether.  He  sent  him  a  message, 
demanding  his  presence  in  the  royal  bed- 
chamber on  such  a  day ;  and  at  the  same 
time  ordered  several  of  his  servants  to 
conceal  themselves  behind  a  8or-!h,  and, 
at  a  given  signal,  to  throw  thei^  -lout 

of  the  window.  All  bid  fair  to'  go -off  as 
the  monarch  had  arranged  ;  the  astrologer 
was  on  hand,  and  the  stout  men  hidden 
conveniently  near. 

The  necromancer  was  very  bland,  but 
the  King  was  not  deterred  from  carrying 
out  his  purpose. 

**I  understand,"  he  said,  ''that  you 
have  quite  a  reputation  for  predicting 
events,  especially  deaths.  Now,  can  you 
tell  me  the  date  of  your  own  demise?" 

The  professor  of  the  black  art  was, 
although  an  arrant  impostor,  a  remark- 
ably shrewd  fellow,  and  suspected  a  trap 
at  once.  He  reflected  for  an  instant,  then 
put  on  his  wisest  look. 

"I  have  the>honor,  your  Majesty,"  he 
said,  '*to  predict,  from  the  position  of  the 
stars,  that  my  death  will  take  place  just 
three  days  before  your  oWn." 


A  cold  sweat  gathered  upon  the  brow 
of  the  sovereign,  who  had  thought  himself 
so  brave.  And  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say 
that  the  astrologer  was  dismissed  with  a 
gold  piece  ;  and  the  servants  told  to  come 
out  from  behind  the  screen,  close  the 
window,  and  go  about  their  usual  business. 

Francesca. 


Strange  Customs. 


The  funeral  customs  of  various  countries 
are  always  interesting ;  for  death  is  a 
visitor  that  must  come  to  each  one  of  us 
some  day.  In  Shropshire,  England,  instead 
of  the  tolling  bell,  there  is  a  gaily  rung 
peal  of  all  the  chimes  as  the  dead  person 
is  carried  to  the  churchyard.  This  is  called 
"ringing  the  dead  home."  There  exists 
an  old  bill  for  sexton's  fees  which  includes: 
"To  one  chime  for  ringing  the  dead  home, 
one  penny."  At  a  town  in  Devonshire 
it  is  likewise  the  custom  to  ring  the 
chimes  merrily  at  funerals.  And  this  does 
not  seem  so  strange  when  we  consider 
that  death  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  just 
the  going  home — the  end  to  many  sad 
wanderings  of  a  child  away  from  his 
Father's  house. 

In.  Catholic  countries  an  acolyte  pre- 
cedes the  funeral  procession,  ringing  a 
silver  bell.  This  is  to  remind  loiterers  and* 
passers-by  to  say  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed. 


There  is  a  Persian  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  "to  him  who  wears  a  shoe  it  is 
the  same  as  though  the  whole  earth  were 
covered  with  leather."  This  is  a  quaint 
warning  against  excess  in  any  indulgence. 
No  one  can  wear  three  pairs  of  shoes  at 
one  time,  and  no  man  can  be  in  three 
rooms  at  the  same  moment.  As  there  is  a 
limit  to  actual  enjoyment,  or  even  of 
use,  this  suggests  a  rule  of  simplicity  and 
economy. 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED^St  Luke,  1. 48. 
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O  Mother  Heart! 


FROM  the;  GKRMAN  OV   GERHARD  TERSTEEGKN. 


Ah,  God !   our  stress  hath  no  surcease ; 
One  loses  strength  and  light  and  peace 
In  needful  toil  of  sense  and  brain : 
Would  I  might  here  with  Thee  remain. 

I  am  sated  with  these  things  of  nought, 
Wearied  with  hearing,  sight,  and  thought. 
O  Mother  Heart,  to  Thee  I  turn  ! 
Comfort  Thy  child, — for  Thee  I  yearn. 

Thy  Heart,  most  gentle-innocent! 
Would  that  each  hour  might  there  be  spent ; 
That  I  absorbed  in  Thee  might  live. 
And,  childlike,  true  affection  give. 

lyike  a  parched  j&eld,  my  soul  doth  lie 
Pining  beneath  a  sultry  sky; 
O  Heavenly  Dew,  O  gentle  Rain, 
Descend  and  bid  it  bloom  again!      ' 


How  the  Popes  are  Elected. 


lY    THS     REV.    REUBEN    PARSONS,   D.  D. 


I. 

HE  history  of  papal  elections 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods: 
the  first  extending  from  the 
pontificate  •  of  St.  Peter  to  that 
Gregory  VII.  (A.  D.  1073)  ;  the 
reaching  from  that  time   to   our 


of   St. 
second 


own.  Down  to  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  only  relations  between  the 
'Roman  Pontiffs  and  the  emperors  were 
those  of  persecuted  and  persecutors ;  but 
for  this  very  reason,  while  there  was 
no  external  liberty  for  the  Church,  her 
internal  liberty  was  inviolate.  Receiving 
no  favors  from  the  state,  the  Holy  See  was 
forced  to  grant  none,  and  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Rome  were  free  to  choose 
their  pastor.  Nor  was  liberty  of  election 
infringed  by  the  early  successors  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  first  civil  ruler  to  forget  his 
duty  in   " '<='  'as  Odoacer,  King  of 

the  I*  wing  been  asked  by 

Pope  bimpiiciuo  to  repress  any  tumults 
which  might  occur  at  the  next  papal 
election,  this  prince  decreed  that  no  such 
election  should  be  held  without  his  sanc- 
tion. But  the  edict  was  not  executed ;  for, 
as  the  Fourth  Synod  of  Pope  Symmachus 
protested,  *4ay  interference  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical election  was  plainly  against  the 
canons."  But  when,  in  526,  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth  had  cast  Pope  John  I.  into 
prison,  there  to  perish,  he  tried  to  force 
the  Romans  to  receive  Felix  IV.  ;  and  as 
the  nominee  w^  a  reputable  and  fit  man, 
the  clergy  deemed  it  prudent,  after  some 
hesitation,  to  acquiesce. 

In  connection  with  this  fact  of  Theo- 
doric, it  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  the 
Western  emperors  of  the  French  line  nor 
the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  ever  claimed  an 
originary  and  inborn  right  to  control  a 
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papal  election:  they  merely  pretended  to 
obviate  discord.  This  primitive  right 
of  princes  to  meddle  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  is  of  purely  Protestant  concep- 
tion ;  it  is  defended  by  all  the  olden 
Protestant  jurists,*  and  by  Catholics  of 
the  stamp  of  Febbronius  and  Giannone. 
The  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  principle, 
that  *  *  he  who  rules  the  region  dictates  the 
religion,"  necessarily  involves  the  claim. 
We  must  also  observe  that  during  the 
domination  of  the  Byzantine  sovereigns 
over  Italy,  as  well  as  during  that  of  the 
Gothic  kings,  there  is  no  vestige  of  any 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  of 
any  princely  right  to  interfere  in  a  papal 
election.  When  the  clergy  yielded,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  imposition  of  Silverius  by 
Theodatus  in  536,  it  was  under  protest, 
and  to  avoid  greater  evils.  When  the 
valor  of  Belisarius  had  subverted  the 
Gothic  sway  in  Italy,  the  emperors  insisted 
that  the  certificate  of  a  papal  election 
should  be  sent  to  Constantinople ;  but 
they  did  this  without  any  pretence  of 
interference,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  accompanying  donation.  And  we  read 
of  no  contradiction,  by  the  Byzantine 
monarchs,  of  the  choice  of  the  Romans. 
The  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus 
remitted  the  odious  tax  in  668. 

Charlemagne  carefully  abstained  from 
any  interference  in  papal  elections.  Florus 
the  Deacon,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  says :  '' We  observe  that  in 
the  Roman  Church,  down  to  the  present 
day,  the  Pontiff  is  consecrated  after  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  and 
without  any  interposition  of  princely 
consent."  t  Leo  of  Ostia,  Anselm  and  Ivo 
show  us  that  Louis  the.  Compliant  was 
equally  just.  But  Lothaire  (840-55)  did 
transgress  the  limits  of  royal  duty.  He 
sent  Hulderic  to  Rome  in  844,  with  orders 
that  "hereafter  no  one  can  be  consecrated 


Pontiff  without  our  consent."  Some  critics 
deny  the  authenticity  of  this  decree ;  but 
we  know  that  at  this  time  the  interpon- 
tificia  *  were  unusually  long :  thus  sixty- 
five  days  elapsed  between  the  demise  of 
Valentine  and  the  election  of  Gregory  IV. 
Again,  the  interference  of  Lothaire  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  "  Bertinian 
Annals,"  when  they  say  that  "the  priest 
Gregory  was  elected,  but  not  consecrated 
until  the  imperial  legate  had  come  to 
Rome  and  inquired  into  the  election." 
However,  this  move  of  Lothaire  was  of 
small  consequence.  Sergius  II.  succeeded 
Gregory  IV.  fifteen  days  after  the  latter' s 
death  ;  and  Anastasius  says  of  St.  Leo  IV. 
(847)  that  he  was  consecrated  "without 
the  permission  of  the  prince."  Again, 
down  to  884  all  the  interpontificia  were 
very  short,  ranging  from  forty -four  to  six 
days.  And  here  we  must  mention  a  decree 
of  Pope  Stephen  IV.,t  which  is  found  in 
Anastasius  and  in  St.  Anselm  of  Lucca : 
"Under  pain  of  anathema,  we  decree  that 
no  layman,  whether  of  the  civil  or  the 
military  order,  presume  to  be  present  at 
a  pontifical  election." 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  was  to  be  attacked 
by  men  whose  first  duty,  as  inculcated  by 
their  coronation  oath,  was  its  defence.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  Holy  Roman' Emper- 
ors of  the  German  line  to  attempt  to 
destroy  that  which  the  Byzantine  rulers, 
the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  and  the  French 
sovereigns    of    the    same    Holy    Roman 


*  See  Puffendorf  and  GroWns,  passim. 
t   "On  the  Election  of  Bishops." 


*  The  term  interpontificium  corresponds  to  the 
intert-egnum  in  civil  matters.  The  i7tterpontificium 
was  counted  in  the  olden  time  from  the  burial  of 
the  deceased  Pope  to  the  consecration  of  the  new 
one.  Then  the  enthronization  (the  posscsso)  in  the 
Lateran  frequently  preceded  the  consecration  (which 
was  necessary,  of  course,  if  the  elect  was  not 
already  a  bishop)  in  the  Vatican.  When  we  find,  in 
the  records  of  those  days,  that  the  intei'pontificium 
was  brief,  we  are  sure  that  the  emperor  was  not  con- 
sulted in  the  election  ;  for  ther^  was  no  time  for  it. 

t  Some  chrouologists  call  him  Stephen  III.;  since 
they  do  not  count  Stephen  II.  (752),  whb  died 
before  his  consecration. 
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Empire,  had  scrupulously  respected.  In 
Dist.  63,  chap.  "Synod,"  Gratian  gives 
a  decree  of  the  Antipope  Leo  VIII. ,  in 
which  that  intruder  pretended,  in  return 
for  his  elevation,  to  concede  to  Otho  I. 
and  his  successors  the  right  to  choose  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  This  decree  is  suppositi- 
tious ;  *  but  even  if  it  were  authentic,  it 
would  be  worthless,  since  it  came  not  from 
a  legitimate  Pontiff,  but  from  an  intruding 
impostor.  However,  all  the  early  German 
incumbents  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
interfered,  more  or  less,  in  papal  affairs ; 
and  on  the  Christmas  of  1049,  ^^^ 
Deacon  Hildebrand,  the  future  Pontiff  and 
Saint  so  celebrated  as  Gregory  VII. ,  first 
displayed  his  invincible  opposition  to 
their  usurpation.  It  was  then  that  Bruno, 
Bishop  of  Toul — who,  having  just  been 
named  Pontiff  by  a  synod  at  Worms,  had 
stopped  at  Cluny  on  his  way  to  Rome, — 
was  persuaded  by  him  to  put  off  the 
pontifical  robes,  which  signified  a  dignity 
which  was  not  his.  Hildebrand  advised 
him  to  don  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim,  and 
present  himself  for  the  free  suffrages  'of 
the  Roman  clergy,  who  alone  could  raise 
him  to  the  height  of  the  tiara.  Bruno 
followed  the  counsel,  and  ascended  the 
papal  throne  as  Leo  IX.  He  also  is  a 
canonized  saint. 

Hildebrand  again  showed  his  opposition 
to  German  imperialism  in  1054,  on  the 
death  of  St.  Leo  IX.  For  five  years  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  right  arm  of  the 
Holy  See.  He  was  now  sent  to  Germany, 
there  to  select  a  new  Pontiff  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people ;  so  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  day  seemed  to 
advise.  His  choice  fell  on  Gebhard,  Bishop 
of  Eichstadt,  a  man  much  esteemed  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  IIL  ;  but  the  monarch 
again  and  again  mentioned  others  as  his 
*' candidates."  Hildebrand  persisted, how- 


ever; and  finally  Gebhard  set  out  for 
Rome,  where  he  was  formally  elected  by 
the  clergy  and  people,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Victor  II. 

And  here  the  reader  will  remark  that 
while  Hildebrand  was  determined  that 
only  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
should  elect  their  Pontiff,  he  was  too 
much  of  a  statesman  to  excite  unneces- 
sarily the  ill-will  of  the  Emperor.  In  his 
time  men  had  not  invented  the  formula, 
nowadays  so  often  misapplied,  of  a  "Free 
Church  in  a  Free  State";  his  idea  was 
rather  to  preserve  a  harmony  of  the  two 
powers,  with  each  independent  in  its 
own  sphere. 

During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II. 
Hildebrand  procured,  in  a  Roman  synod 
held  in  1059,  the  publication  of  a  decree 
which  would  define  the  limits  of  the 
two  powers  in  the  matter  of  an  election : 
"The  cardinal  bishops  will  carefully 
consult  together,  and  will  convene  imme- 
diately with  the  cardinal  priests  and 
cardinal  deacons;  then  the  other  clergy 
and  the  people  will  approach  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  election.  .  .  .  Saving  the 
honor  and  reverence  due  to  our  dear  son 
Henry,  at  present  king,  and  as  is  hoped, 
God  granting,  future  emperor  ;  as  we  have 
conceded  to  him  and  his  successors,  who 
will  personally  ask  the  Apostolic  See  for 
this  right, "  *  ' 

The  Protestant  historian,  Voigt,  thus 
comments  on  this  decree:  "This  canon 
was  a  masterpiece  of  pa[pal  wisdom,  or 
rather  of  that  of  Hildebrand.  It  deprived 
the    emperor  of   the  right  of  approving 


*  See  our  article  on  "The  Pretended  Deposition  of 
John  XIL,"  in  The  "Ave  Maria,"  Vol.  XXXVII. 


*  Muratori  edited  this  decree  from  the  "Farfen- 
sian  Chronicle,"  and  it  agrees  with  the  testimony 
of  St.  Peter  Damian,  B.  I.,  ch.  20.  Yet  Cardinals 
Deusdedit  and  Baronio  refuse  it  credit,  asserting  its 
mutilation  by  schismatics.  Certainly  no  credence  is 
to  be  granted  to  it  merely  because  it  appears  in 
Gratian ;  for  he  lived  a  century  after,  and  records 
many  apocryphal  things.  But  it  seems  to  be  genuine, 
if  we  read  St.  Damian's  "  Dialogue  "  between  himself 
and  the  royal  advocate.  The  Saint  never  denies  the 
privilege  claimed  by  Henry,  but  insists  that  the 
King  is  unworthy  of  it. 
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the  election  of  Popes,  —  a  right  until 
then  uncontested.  [?]  The  canon  does  not 
expressly  state  this,  but  it  says  enough 
when  it  exacts  that  the  emperor  shall  ask 
the  Pope  for  the  right."  The  death  of 
Nicholas  II.,  in  1061,  was  to  test  the 
value  of  this  decree.  On  the  invitation 
of  Hildebrand,  then  archdeacon  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  cardinals  met  and 
chose  Anselm  of  Lucca,  who  took  the 
name  of  Alexander  II.  When  the  news 
of  this  election  reached  Germany,  some 
imperialist  prelates,  most  of  them  from 
Lombardy,  met  at  Basel ;  and  there,  under 
the  guidance  of  Gilbert  of  Parma,  the 
royal  chancellor,  they  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  decree  of  Nicholas  II.,  and 
swore  to  recognize  as  Pope  only  one  born 
in  Lombardy, — *'the  Paradise  of  Italy," 
as  they  styled  their  land.  Then  the 
bishops  of  Vercelli  and  Piacenza  consti- 
tuted themselves  a  synod ;  and  elected  as 
Pontiflf  Cadalao,  Bishop  of  Parma,  who 
took  the  name  of  Honorius  II.  While 
this  schism  was  at  its  height  of  impotent 
madness,  a  council  to  devise  means  of 
union  was  held  at  Osbor  in  1062.  Here  the 
wretched  Cadalao  was  effectively  deposed. 
When  Hildebrand  became  Pontiff,  he 
continued  with  increased  zeal  the  struggle 
for  the  independence  of  the  Church  ;  and 
his  last  act  was  a  protest  against  princely 
interposition  in  papal  elections.  His 
victory  was  lasting;  for  as  Pagi  says: 
**We  have  examined  carefully,  and  we 
find  that  Gregory  VII.  was  the  last  Pontiff 
whose  elevation  was  signified  to  the 
emperor  before  his  consecration." 

( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 


A  Strange  Life. 


The  makers  of  a  law  should  be  first 
to  observe  it;  for,  having  done  so,  they 
then  have  God's  license  to  exert  them- 
selves in  its  enforcement. — Lew  Wallace. 

No  one  should  laugh  at  men  but  he 
who  right  heartily  loves  them. — Jean 
Paul  Richter. 


LITTLE  BRIDGET  was  an  inmate  of 
the  house  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 

Poor  in  X .    She    was    a    dwarf    in 

stature,  but  she  had  a  great  soul.  I  had 
always  been  interested  in  her,  she  was  so 
industrious,  pious,  and  cleanly  ;  but  never 
so  much  as  after  I  had  learned  her  history. 

One  day  a  peevish  old  woman,  who 
had  been  refused  permission  to  go  out 
on  some  errand,  accused  Little  Bridget 
of  having  influenced  the  good  Mother 
against  her. 

*'And  why  do  you  think  that  of  Little 
Bridget,  Mrs.  O'Dowd?^'  I  asked.  **You 
should  not  be  so  uncharitable." 

''Sure,  everyone  knows,  ma'am,  that 
she's  not  right,  but  a  sort  of  fairy.  The 
good  Mother  herself  doesn't  know  it,  but 
them  little  people  has  great  powers.  If 
she'd  be  passing  along,  as  she  was,  and  I 
asking  leave  to  go  out,  a  glance  of  her 
eye  on  the  good  Mother  would  change  her 
mind  entirely  against  me — as  it  did." 

"Do  not  be  vexed,  Mrs.  O'Dowd,"  said 
Little  Bridget,  with  an  unruffled  counte- 
nance. ''I'll  acknowledge  that  I  begged 
the  good  Mother  not  to  let  you  out,  but 
'twas  for  your  own  good.  Do  you  mind 
what  you  were  telling  Alicia  Doherty  last 
evening?  Well,  I  heard  that ;  and  I  knew 
that  if  you  did  what  you  were  saying — to 
come  back  to  the  house  with  what  you 
know  in  a  canister,  by  way  of  tea, — 
'twould  be  the  worst  thing  that  happened 
you  both  for  many  a  day.  There  would  be 
two  empty  beds  this  day  week,  though 
they  wouldn't  be  empty  long." 

The  old  woman  slunk  away,  muttering 
to  herself. 

Little  Bridget  laughed  softly. 

' '  The  creature ! ' '  she  said.  ' ' '  Tis  for  her 
good  I  am.  But  now,  more  than  ever,  after 
what  I  told  her,  she'll  be  calling  me  a 
fairy.  Sure  she  forgets,  ma'am,  that  I 
couldn't  help  but  hear  the  two  of  them.  I 
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was  watering  my  little  flowers,  and  they 
walking  on  the  other  side  of  the  osage 
hedge,  talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices  ; 
for  they ^ re  both  deaf  as  posts." 

"You  don't  seem  to  mind  being  called 
a  fairy?"  I  said,  seating  myself  on  the 
green  bench  beside  lyittle  Bridget,  busily 
engaged  in  shelling  a  large  basket  of  peas. 

"Indeed,  it's  all  one  to  me,"  was  the 
reply.  * '  Mine  has  been  a  queer  life  alto- 
gether, ma'am.  You  wouldn't  think  now 
that,  for  more  than  ten  years,  I  earned  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year;  and  you  wouldn't 
guess  how?" 

I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this  infor- 
mation, at  the  same  time  confessing  my 
inability  even  to  conjecture  how  I/ittle 
Bridget  could  have  earned  so  large  a 
salary  at  any  employment  such  as  she, 
with  her  frail  body,  could  have  undertaken. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  travelled  with  a 
show  for  all  them  years." 

"You  —  with  —  a  show!  I  can  not 
imagine  it." 

"'Tis  a  fact,  ma'am." 

"I  think  you  will  have  to  tell  me  the 
whole  story,  I^ittle  Bridget." 

"I'm  nothing  loth,  ma'am;  though  I 
wouldn't  have  the  old  people  know  it. 
They're  so  queer,  they'd  be  down  on  me 
for  it." 

"You  may  trust  me  not  to  spread  the 
story  among  them,"   I  said. 

Little  Bridget  laughed.  The  possibility 
seemed  to  amuse  her.  She  began : 
•  "I  was  born  near  Belfast.  My  father  was 
a  poor  Protestant ;  my  mother,  I  heard 
them  say,  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
Catholic  farmer,  of  the  McMullens.  I'm  of 
the  Taggarts.  My  father  and  mother  ran 
away  with  other,  and  her  people  never 
spoke  to  her  after.  There  were  three  boys; 
then  I  came,  and  my  mother  died.  I  never 
grew  after  I  was  five.  My  father  had  no 
use  for  me,  my  brothers  teased  and  tor- 
mented me  constantly,  and  my  stepmother 
hated  me.  (My  father  married  soon  after 
my  mother  dying.)  I  can't  begin  to  tell 


you  all  I  went  through  in  them  days. 
Even  the  neighbors'  children  would  cross 
and  ballyrag  me  at  every  turn.  Well,  we 
came  to  America,  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  I  was  turning  twelve  at  the  time. 
We  weren't  long  in  it  when  there  came  a 
circus  to  the  place ;  and  a  couple  of  the 
men, walking  about  the  country,  asked  my 
father  for  a  drink  of  water.  I  took  it  to 
them,  and  I  saw  them  looking  at  other. 
I  knew  they  were  remarking  on  my  size. 
After  that  they  talked  a  long  time  with 
my  father.  'Twas  a  great  circus,  ma'am — 
the  Van  Amberg, — none  of  your  cheap 
shows.  The  next  morning  my  father  called 
,me  into  the  room.  The  two  men  were 
there,  signing  papers ;  and  I  was  told  to 
put   on   my  bonnet  and  go  with  them. 

"After  I  came  to  have  sense,  many  a 
bitter  half  hour  I  had  against  my  father 
to  do  so  cruel  a  thing  to  his  one  little 
girl.  But  he  did  it,  and  there's  no  gain- 
saying it,  the  Lord  pardon  him  for  it !  No 
one  said  good-bye  to  me.  My  stepmother 
was  in  the  kitchen,  and  my  brothers  in 
the  field.  Maybe  he  didn't  tell  them  I 
was  going, — I  don't  know. 

"When  we  got  to  the  tents,  the  men 
took  me  in  where  there  was  a  lot  of 
women.  They  were  all  very  good  and 
kind  to  me  that  day  and  ever  after.  They 
put  a  long  dress  on  me,  and  a  woman's 
hat  and  mantle,  and  set  me  up  on  a  round 
little  platform  forenenst  a  giant.  The  first 
sight  I  got  of  him  nearly  killed  me,  I 
was  that  frightened.  But  I  never  saw  a 
gentler  man  than  that  same  poor  Dave 
Trainer,  God  be  merciful  to  him !  He  was 
killed  in  the  railroad  accident  that — but  I 
mustn't  tell  you  that  yet,  ma'am.  All  the 
rule  they  put  upon  me  was  that  I  must 
pretend  to  be  dumb, — I  must  never  speak 
a  word  in  the  show.  I  heard  the  men 
saying  my  brogue  would  be  against  me. 

"Well,  I  got  on  fine.  At  first  the  want 
of  air  in  the  side-show  tents  and  the 
places  we  ate  and  slept  was  terrible, — I'd 
been  so  used  to  the  fields  from  morning 
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till  night.  They  "put  all  the  *  freaks' 
together,  you  see.  There  were  two  bearded 
women — who  were  not  women  at  all,  but 
hostlers,  after  the  show  was  over, — and  a 
tribe  of  Hottentot  niggers  that  followed 
the  circus ;  and  fat  women  and  skeleton 
men.  Sure  you  know  them  all  if  you've 
ever  been  to  the  circus.  Well,  I  heard 
many  a  thing  I  shouldn'  t  hear,  and  saw 
many  a  thing  I  shouldn't  see  ;  but  some- 
how, maybe  because  I  was  never  very 
bright,  and  maybe  on  account  of  playing 
dumb,  I  got  to  be  half  dumb  for  sure :  it 
all  fell  oflf  me  like  water  oflf  a  duck's  back, 
and  did  not  hurt  me  a  great  deal.  And 
for  real  kind-heartedness  and  good- will 
to  others,  I  never  saw  the  equal  of  them 
people.  'Tis  a  lesson  to  better  Christians. 
I'm  thinking  that  at  the  last  day,  ma'am, 
God  will  be  very  merciful  to  them.  They 
mostly  do  the  best  they  know,  barring  the 
drinking,  and  they're   terrible   for   that. 

*'And  I  laugh  yet  when  I  think  of  the 
schemes  of  them.  To-day,  in  this  place, 
I'd  be  married  to  the  giant,  to  draw  a 
crowd,  ma'am  ;  and  in  the  next  place  to 
the  skeleton  man,  or  the  man  that  wrote 
with  his  toes,  because  he  had  no  arms. 
And  so  'twould  be,  over  and  over,  making 
out  we'd  be  in  love  with  other,  and  the 
like.  And  now  it  was  a  quarrel  between 
the  giant  and  his  little  wife,  Madame 
Bernardine  (that's  what  they  called  me 
in  them  days).  And  they'd  make  me  pout 
my  lips  and  turn  my  back  to  him,  and 
'twould  be  all  put  in  the  papers.  After  a 
while  they  changed  my  name  to  some 
Spanish  Madelena,  I  think  it  was ;  and 
they  dyed  my  hair  and  blackened  my 
skin,  till  I  looked  almost  like  a  nigger. 
Oh,  the  tricks  of  them  is  great,  I  tell 
you,  ma'am !" 

"And  did  they  pay  you  well,  Little 
Bridget?"  I  asked. 

''Pay  me^  is  it?  No:  they  paid  my 
father  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  ten 
years.  That  was  the  bargain — they  to 
keep  me  as  long  as  I  suited  them  at  that 


price,  and  he  to  get  the  money.  In  all 
that  time  I  did  not  have  the  handling  of 
one  cent.  I  was  never  alone  by  myself 
one  hour,  nor  on  the  street  once, — always 
riding  about  in  the  cars  with  the  rest  of 
the  women,  or  in  the  tents  or  in  the 
dime  museum  in  winter  time.  I  found  out 
about  the  money  part  of  it  after.  What 
I'm  coming  to — " 

Little  Bridget  paused,  drew  a  nicely 
covered  Scapular  from  her  bosom,  and 
detached  from  the  cord  an  oval,  flat 
reliquary  of  silver,  which  she  opened. 
Taking  from  it  a  very  small  and  discolored 
Agnus  Dei^  she  kissed  it  reverently. 

"This,  ma'am,"  she  said,  as  she 
replaced  it  in  the  reliquary,  "was  the 
means  of  my  being  a  Catholic.  They  may 
talk  all  their  infidel  talk,  and  say  God 
doesn't  care  for  us  or  think  of  us,  as  long 
as  they  like ;  but  I  am  a  living  witness 
that  He  does,  and  a  living  example.  It's 
like  a  dream  to  me,  ma'am,  an  old  servant- 
woman  that  lived  in  our  house  at  home 
speaking  to  me,  and  she  washing  my  face 
and  neck.  '  Bridget,'  says  she,  '  your 
mother  wore  this  about  her  neck  always^ 
and  she  told  me^  to  put  it  about  yours  and 
she  dying ;  and  for  you  never  to  leave  it 
off  night  or  day,  and  she'd  always  be 
thinking  and  praying  for  you  above  in 
heaven.'  Well,  ma^am,  I  kept  it  like  you'd 
keep  a  jewel.  It  never  left  me.  The 
women  in  the  circus  often  called  it  a 
charm.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  at  all 
at  all ;  but  I  loved  it  for  my  mother's  * 
sake.  And  it  was  through  it,  as  I  told  you,, 
that  I  came  to  the  truth  at  last. 

"We  were  going  to  New  Orleans.  The 
cars  ran  off  the  track  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  and  the  company  was  all 
racked  and  ruined.  Nearly  all  the  'freaks,' 
excepting  myself,  were  killed.  The  giant, 
poor  man!  had  his  head  smashed,  and 
never  spoke  a  word  after.  I  had  my  right 
arm  and  left  collar-bone  broken  ;  and  they 
took  me  to  the  hospital.  They  saw  the 
Agnus  Dei  about  my  neck,  and  the  Sisters 
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thought  I  was  a  Catholic.  Sure  I  scarce 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  word,  barring 
that  I  had  a  recollection  *twas  a  bone  of 
contention  between  my  father  and  mother, 
by  what  I  had  heard  people  say. 

''There  was  a  fine  priest  there, — a 
Frenchman ;  but  there's  many  of  them 
among  the  best,  ma'am,  as  any  one  that 
knows  can  tell.  He  questioned  me,  and  I 
told  him  all  I  knew  about  the  little  heart 
I  wore, — I  didn't  even  know  the  name 
of  it.  And  I  told  him  what  the  servant- 
woman  used  to  say  to  me. 

"Oh,  but  I  was  in  heaven  in  them  days! 
Ivving  helpless  in  my  bed,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  listen  to  the  advice  and  instruc- 
tions of  him  and  the  Sisters.  I  drank  it 
all  in,  like  one  that  would  be  longing 
for  a  draught  of  cool  spring  water  after 
coming  out  of  the  hot,  sandy  desert. 
'Twas  Father  Dupont  that  found  out  for 
me  how  I  had  been  the  means  of  assisting 
my  father  so  long,  and  myself  getting 
nothing — scarcely  a  rag  of  clothes,  barring 
the  finery  I  wore  in  the  circus. 

"With  my  right  arm  useless  and  my 
collar-bone  broken,  'twas  glad  to  get  rid 
of  me  they  were ;  and  what  was  left  of 
them  left  me  behind  in  New  Orleans.  I 
was  all  scratched  up  besides,  and  it  took 
me  a  long  time  to  get  well.  But  I  did 
after  a  while.  They  kept  me  there  doing 
odd  jobs,  such  as  tending  to  the  bell, 
running  errands,  and  waiting  on  table 
for  the  private  patients.  I  had  a  little 
cupboard  of  a  room  beside  the  sacristy; 
and,  oh,  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  be  lying  so 
close  to  the  Tabernacle!  Many  a  time,  in 
the  night,  I'd  put  my  face  to  the  wall 
just  in  the  spot  where  I  knew  the  iron 
safe  where  they  put  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
would  be ;  and  when  I'd  hear  the  little 
clock  ticking  inside,  I'd  fancy  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Our  Lord  was  beating  throb, 
throb  for  every  stroke.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  was 
happy  in  them  days  ;  but  it  was  too  easy 
I  had  it.  I  spent  nearly  ten  years  there, 
till  a  new  superior  came  in.   She  thought 


there  were  too  many  hangers-on  in  the 
place ;  and  I  was  turned  out  with  the 
rest,  to  seek  my  fortune  over  again." 

"And  what  did  you  do  then,  Little 
Bridget?" 

"Oh,  many  things  and  queer  things! 
I  sold  laces  on  the  corner ;  and  when  that 
failed,  fruit  and  candies.  I  tied  up  nosegays 
for  a  florist;  I  minded  children  that  seldom 
minded  me,  I  was  so  small.  I  tried  ironing 
towels  in  a  laundry  ;  but  I  couldn't  stand 
that:  'twas  too  hard  on  my  hands  and  feet. 
I  went  about  from  door  to  door  peddling 
matches ;  and  at  long  last  I  managed  to 
work  my  way  North,  helping  a  chamber- 
maid on  a  steamboat.  A  gentleman  I  met 
on  the  boat  gave  me  a  note  to  the  Deaf 

and  Dumb  Asylum  in  C .   I  liked  it 

well  there,  waiting  on  the  superintendent 
and  the  officers  at  table;  but  they  sent  me 
away,  because  I  was  queer-looking  and  a 
Catholic.  From  that  I  went  to  a  Catholic 
home  for  children,  kept  by  two][ladies 
who  had  queer  notions  of  reforming  the 
world.  I  had  a  good  place  there,  and  put 
in  my  time  mending  clothes  and  darning 
stockings.  But  when  the  ladies  found  I 
had  lived  in  a  Protestant  asylum,  they 
put  me  away. 

"A  kind  old  Franciscan,  Father  Lane — 
may  the  heavens  be  his  bed  this  day ! — 
sent  me  to  the  German  orphan  asylum, 
looking  for  light  work,  a  home,  and  no 
wages.  There  were  no  Sisters  there  in 
them  days,  only  a  fine  old  man  and  his 
wife  that  had  charge,  with  the  boys  and 
girls  doing  the  most  of  the  work, — which 
is  a  fine  thing,  to  make  them  worth  their 
salt,  anyhow,  when  they  come  out,  I 
stayed  there  six  months,  and  liked  it 
well ;  but  when  the  directors  met  they 
gave  me  leave  to  go  elsewhere.  But 
that  good  man  and  woman  gave  me  a 
recommend  to  the  Franciscan  Hospital. 
There  I  stayed  till  the  Sisters  thought  it 
too  hard  on  me  going  up  and  down  stairs. 
I'm  here  now  these  five  years,  and  have 
a  lease  for  life,  as  long   as   my  conduct 
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is  up  to  the  requirements.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  I  learned  to  read  and  write  in 
the  hospital  at  New  Orleans,  from  a  little 
Creole  Sister;  and  the  reading,  at  any 
rate,  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  I  go  over 
*The  Imitation  of  Christ'  again  and  again 
and  again.  It  is  the  only  book  I  read 
besides  my  prayer-book,  and  I  always  find 
something  new  in  it.'' 

*'And  your  father  and  family?  Have 
you  never  heard  of  them?" 

** Never.  Why  should  I  care  to  hear? 
Maybe  you'll  think  me  hard-hearted, 
ma'am,  but  it  never  even  once  came  to 
my  mind  to  inquire  for  them.  But  for 
my  mother,  poor  woman !  though  I  hope 
God  in  His  mercy  has  given  her  heaven 
long  ago,  I  say  my  Rosary  three  times 
every  day  of  my  life.  And  now  you  know 
the  queer  story  of  Little  Bridget." 


A  Saint  Dimly  Seen. 


Be  this  My  Aim. 


BY  ANGEI,IQUE  DE  I^ANDE. 

"TlO  live  and  not  to  know  Thee ! 
^   That  were  a  direful  thought,- 
Thee,  who  from  darkest  chaos 
Creation's  wonders  wrought. 

To  live  and  not  to  love  Thee ! 

Dear  I^ord,  how  sad  a  fate  ! 
Fit  only  for  those  regions 

Where  dwell  the  reprobate. 

To  live  and  not  to  serve  Thee ! 

That  were  a  living  death, — 
Didst  Thou  not  call  to  being 

My  first  faint, fluttering  breath? 

To  live  but  for  Thy  glory, 

O  Mary's  Son  divine! 
To  give  Thee  loving  service, 

To  walk  no  ways  but  Thine, — 

Be  this  my  sole  ambition 
While  life  remains  to  me, 

Till  hope  become  fruition, 
And  time  eternity. 


BY   Katharine;    tynan    hinkson. 


THERE  are  many  points  of  view  from 
which  Teresa  of  Jesus — '^Teresa  the 
sinner,"  as  she  pathetically  calls  herself — 
is  interesting.  I  know  a  young  gentleman, 
a  very  exquisite  poet,  who  has  relin- 
quished the  lax  form  of  Protestantism  in 
which  he  was  born,  for  any  wind  of  doc- 
trine out  of  the  east  that  blows  his  way  for 
the  moment,  who  will  listen,  awestruck, 
to  any  scraps  of  story  about  her  which  I 
am  minded'  to  tell  him.  To  him  she  is 
Teresa  the  mystic, — the  one  fascinating 
figure  out  of  the  hagiology,  for  him ;  unless 
one  excepts  her  friend  and  fellow-mystic, 
St.  John  of  the  Cross.  As  a  saint,  she 
interests  us  Catholics ;  and  her  name  is 
scarcely  less  reverenced  among  the  High 
Church  Protestants.  The  monk  will 
reverence  her  as  a  great  foundress,  the 
most  ordinary  human  person  as  a  beautiful 
human  personality.  Let  us  see  how  the 
latest  of  her  biographers  regards  her. 

"  Santa  Teresa :  Her  Life  and  Times," 
is  the  title  of  two  large  volumes  by 
Gabriela  Cunninghame  Graham,  recently 
published  *  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  of 
London.  Mrs.  Graham  is  a  Spanish  lady, 
the  wife  of  a  dashing  young  Scottish 
gentleman  of  long  descent,  who  has  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  English  socialists,  and 
has  a  generous  sympathy  for  forlorn  hopes 
and  lost  causes,  that  often  brings  him 
into  stranger  company,  theoretically,  than 
is  to  be  met  at  a  Trafalgar  Square  pro- 
scribed meeting.  From  Mrs.  Cunninghame 
Graham  one  expected,  if  not  quite  the 
Catholic  view  of  the  Saint,  at  least  a 
generous  view  of  her,  which  should,  in  a 
sense,  make  her  witnessing  more  valuable 
as  coming  from  an  opposite  camp.  One 
must  say  at  the  outset  that  one's  expecta- 
tions are  far  from  being  realized.  She  has 
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brought  to  lier  task  industry,  patience, 
enthusiasm,  knowledge  of  her  subject, 
and  even  a  pathetic  devotion  to  Teresa 
the  woman  that  might  have  won  for  her 
book  the  benediction  of  Teresa  the  saint. 
One  feels  so  sorry  that  all  this  has  been 
spoilt  by  inability  to  let  well  alone. 

Mrs.  Graham  had  a  great  biography  to 
her  hand  if  she  had  been  content  to  tell 
the  Saint's  story,  for  which  she  has  gleaned 
heavily,  and  left  the  reader  to  make  his 
own  comments.  A  really  valuable  Life 
might  have  been  compiled  from  half 
her  materials  by  one  with  a  tenth  part  of 
her  pen-cleverness.  But,  alas!  she  has  not 
been  content  to  ignore  where  she  could 
Teresa's  spiritual  and  mystical  aspect ; 
but  wherever  she  had  to  let  it  appear,  she 
has  explained  it  away  with  a  persistency 
to  which  one  does  not  give  the  hardest 
name  possible  when  one  labels  it  stupid. 
Many  times  she  goes  far  to  asperse  her 
heroine's  honesty  and  truthfulness  rather 
than  believe  her  visions  or  let  them  alone. 

Mrs.  Graham  has  missed  her  oppor- 
tunity and  spoilt  her  book,  so  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said  on  that  score.  But  in 
the  wealth  of  material  she  has  brought 
together  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
not  be  immense  interest  for  the  Teresian. 
She  has  visited  every  one  of  St.  Teresa's 
foundations ;  and  she  gives  us  as  vivid  a 
picture  of  them  as  they  are  to-day,  and  as 
they  were  in  the  Saint's  days,  as  though 
she  lived  then,  and  were  free  to  pass 
the  grille.  Avila,  the  Bncarnacion,  San 
Jos6,  Pastrana,  Veas,  down  to  her  death 
in  the  convent  of  Alba, — all  are  faithfully 
presented. 

To  the  second  of  these  two  volumes 
is  prefaced  a  portrait  of  St.  Teresa  from 
the  carving  by  Gregorio  Hernandez.  This 
portrait  surely  presents  the  woman  to  us 
in  her  habit  as  she  lived.  The  face  has 
something  in  it  at  once  rapt,  dignified, 
and  humorous ;  the  wide,  eloquent  mouth 
reminds  us  of  her  persuasiveness,  so  great 
that  on  her  thorny  road  as  foundress  to 


meet  one  of  her  myriad  enemies  was  to 
convert  him.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is 
so  light  as  to  suggest  flight,  yet  withal  is 
it  most  commanding.  Take  this  for  the 
picture  of  Teresa  de  Jesus  side  by  side 
with  Ribera's  pen-portrait,  and  we  seem 
to  intimately  realize  how  she  looked: 

' '  She  was  of  very  good  stature,  and  in 
her  youth  beautiful.;  and  even  after  she 
was  an  old  woman,  of  very  good  seeming. 
Her  body  large  and  very  white  ;  her  face 
round  and  full,  very  well  sized  and  shaped ; 
her  color  white  and  red ;  and  when  she 
was  in  prayer  it  lit  up  and  became  most 
beauteous,  absolutely  clear  and  placid.  Her 
hair  black  and  curly ;  her  brow  broad, 
even  and  beautiful;  her  eyebrows  large  and 
somewhat  thick,  not  very  much  arched, 
but  level.  Her  eyes  black  and  heavy-lidded, 
very  well  placed  and  lively,  and  so  merry 
that  when  she  laughed  everyone  laughed 
with  her ;  and  at  other  times  very  grave, 
when  she  was  serious.  Her  nose  small, 
the  nostrils  arched  and  small ;  the  mouth, 
shape  and  color  excellent ;  her  teeth  very 
good,  her  chin  well  shaped ;  her  hands 
small  and  beautiful.  Altogether,  she  was 
very  comely ;  and  walked  gracefully,  and 
generally  pleased  everyone  who  looked 
at  her." 

In  this  age  of  the  "revolting  daughters  '* 
and  the  ' '  new  woman ' '  one  might  recom- 
mend to  girls  the  reading  of  St.  Teresa's 
I/ife.  Her  virtues  were  of  the  order  com- 
monly called  masculine.  Honor  was  a 
thing  she  valued  as  the  supernatural 
virtues.  Her  strong  sense  of  it  was  such 
as  to  protect  her  against  temptation  at 
a  time  when  the  fear  of  God  had  not 
laid  hold  upon  her.  This  was  in  that 
early  love  affair,  which  certainly  had  no 
other  stain  of  guilt  than  its  surreptitious- 
ness,  though  she  bewailed  it  in  such 
exaggerated  terms.  Yet  afterward  she 
wrote  down  the  human  sense  of  honor 
as  a  weakling  thing  by  the  greater.  "(9 
valamk  Dios.f^  she  wrote,  "if  we  could 
only  understand   what   honor    is,  and   in 
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what  the  loss  of  it  consists !"  But  again : 
"Considerations  of  honor  are  the  dried 
stalks  of  rosemary,  which  break  and  wound 
him  who  leans  on  them."  But  this  latter 
contempt  of  the  human  virtue  by  the 
divine  was  gained  after  twenty  years  of 
life  in  the  cloister. 

And  again  she  says  of  herself  :  "  With 
me  other  people's  backs  were  safe.  [She 
abhorred  gossiping.]  For  I  never  forget 
that  I  must  not  say  of  others  what  I 
should  not  like  to  have  been  said  of  me. . . . 
And  of  this  were  those  who  were  most 
with  me  so  persuaded  that  it  became  a 
habit  with  them.  It  came  to  be  understood 
that  where  I  was,  other  people's  reputa- 
tions were  safe ;  as  also  with  those  who 
were  my  friends  and  associates,  whom  I 
influenced." 

Would  that  the  unquiet  women  of 
to-day,  who  are  making  such  a  stir  in 
the  pagan  world,  would  understand  and 
listen  to  the  quieting  voice  of  St.  Teresa's 
book-mark,  as  it  is  known: 

"Let  nothing  disturb  thee, 
Let  nothing  affright  thee,— 
All  passes." 

It    sounds    like   a   solemn    bell    ringing 
upon  the  heart. 

Her  sympathy  with  **  advanced  "  women 
was  comically  little.  Great  fighter  as  she 
was  for  her  mission  and  her  reform,  and 
exquisite  writer  and  thinker  by  natural 
and  supernatural  gifts,  she  had  curiously 
little  sympathy  with  learning  for  women. 
'*Away  with  you,  wench,  and  your  Bible! " 
she  exclaimed  on  one  occasion  to  a  postu- 
lant at  Toledo,  who  had  brought  a  Bible 
among  her  belongings.  It  may  have  been, 
however,  that  in  those  Reformation  days 
she  scented  heresy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Book.  On  another  occasion  she  was  nearly 
as  sharp  to  her  literary  prioress,  Maria  de 
San  Jos^,  of  Seville:  "That  about  Elisha 
is  good ;  but,  as  I  am  not  so  learned  as 
you,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
Assyrians."  And  then,  most  impatiently: 
*'God    deliver    all    my    daughters    from 


presuming  to  be  latinas!  Let  it  not 
happen  to  you  again,  nor  be  a  party  to  it. 
Much  more  do  I  wish  you  to  be  proud  of 
appearing  ignorant,  which  is  most  proper 
for  saints,  and  not  such  rhetoricians." 
Teresa's  own  reading  during  child- 
hood was  mainly  the  enormously  long 
romances  of  knight-errantry,  which  exer- 
cised such  a  fascination  over  her  time. 
And  who  shall  say  they  were  unfruitful 
reading?  They  fed  the  idealism  of  the 
child's  mind,  as  they  contributed  to  build 
up  the  splendid  and  generous  chivalry 
of  the  Spain  of  those  days.  A  century 
later  Cervantes  was  laughing  them  away, 
with  a  laughter  half  tears. 

She  was  very  human  in  those  young 
days.    Long    after,  in   her    *'Ufe,"    she 
expressed    her    sorrow    for    the    girlish 
vanities  of  those  days ;    though  she  says 
naively  that,  according  to  what  folk  said, 
her    physical    attractions    were     many. 
Perhaps  this  little  indictment  of   Teresa 
the  girl  will  but  make  her  sweeter  to  her 
devotees.  "I  began,"  she  writes,  *'to  wear 
fine  clothes,  and   to   wish   to  please   by 
looking  well ;  and  to  bestow  much  care  on 
my  hands  and  hair ;  to  use  perfumes,  and 
every  other  vanity  I  could  procure ;   for  I 
was  very  cu^rious. ' '   This  love  of  sweetness 
and    cleanliness    remained    all    her    life 
with  her.  Indeed,  in  her  case  the  odor  of 
sanctity  came  to  have  a  new  meaning.  In 
her  old  age  she  somewhat  scandalized  a 
good  priest  who  gave  her  Holy  Commun- 
ion, by  the  extreme  sweetnessof  her  person, 
so  that  he  suspected  her  of  unguents.  But 
then  it  came  from  a  supernatural  source, 
as  did  the  sweetness  of  her  pallet ;  though 
some    very   evil- smelling   oils   had    been 
accidentally  spilt  on  it  in  her  last  illness, 
when  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  visited  her; 
and  the  sweetness  after  death,  which  was 
akin  to  that  which  attached  to  the  grave- 
clothes  of  the  Mother  of  God  whence  she 
had  been  rapt  into  heaven. 

After  the  love' aflfair  in  which  Teresa's 
sense  of  honor    had  'delivered  her  out  of 
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danger,  her  father  sent  her  to  the  Convent 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Gracia,  where  she 
remained  over  a  year.  He,  a  simple,  austere, 
noble  gentleman,  probably  feared,  after  the 
marriage  of  Teresa's  sister,  his  capacity  to 
lead  and  shelter  this  subtle  and  beautiful 
young  life.  She  loved  this  first  convent ; 
and  having  entered  it  with  aversion,  she 
became  in  a  little  while  saturated  with  its 
peace.  For  her  knights  -  errant  she  had 
now  dreams  of  saints  and  martyrs  ;  for  He 
whom  she  called  "His  Majesty '^  had  not 
yet  become  a  revealed  presence*  to  His 
Saint,  In  those  days  Teresa  did  not  desire 
the  convent  life.  She  says  she  asked  the 
prayers  of  the  nuns  that  God's  way 
for  her  might  be  made  manifest  to  her. 
*'But  still  I  wished  that  it  might  not  be 
that  of  a  nun,  and  that  God  might  not  be 
pleased  to  give  it  to  me ;  although  I  also 
feared  matrimony.'' 

She  left  Santa  Maria  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  after  a  severe  illness.  She  did  not 
remain  very  long  in  the  world,  however. 
Mrs.  Graham  counts  as  the  last  influence 
to  turn  her  toward  the  convent  a  visit  she 
paid  to  her  uncle,  Pedro  de  Cepeda,  who, 
after  an  ascetic  life,  much  taken  up  with 
mystical  readings  and  meditations,  ended 
his  days  as  a  monk.  He  would  have  his- 
niece  read  to  him  his  favorite  subjects. 
Mrs.  Graham  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
old  house,  yet  called  the  Palace,  where  he 
kept  solitary  state,  with  its  sunlit  galleries, 
its  arcaded  courtyards,  and  stabling  for 
thirty  horses.  Teresa  read  as  she  was 
desired ;  but  had  no  love  for  the  fine  air  of 
these  mystical  treatises,  to  which  she  was 
yet  to  add  so  wonderfully.  "(9  valamk 
Diosf''  she  writes,  *'by  what  means  was 
His  Majesty  disposing  me  for  the  state  in 
which  He  wished  me  to  do  Him  service ! 
For  against  my  will  He  forced  me  to  do 
violence  to  myself"  Even  still  there  was 
a  severe  struggle  with  herself  before  she 
became  a  nun.  * 'Although  my  will  could 
not  subject  itself,"  she  says,  "to  be  a  nun, 
I  saw  it  was  the  best  and  surest  life  ;  and 


so,  little  by  little,  I  constrained  myself  to 
take  it."  There  were  three  months  of 
the  struggle  after  she  came  back  to  Avila, 
before  she  decided  to  enter  the  Carmelite 
Convent  of  the  Encarnacion,  close  to  her 
native  town. 

Mrs.  Graham  says  the  Encarnacion  was 
originally  an  old  country  house ;  and  that 
even  yet,  despite  its  bell  tower  and  the 
walled  orchard  sloping  toward  the  valley,  it 
bears  the  rustic,  k  indly  aspect.  She  makes 
the  convent  as  it  was  live  for  us  again. 
It  housed  the  daughters  of  some  of  the 
proudest  blood  in  Spain;  a  hive  of  cheerful, 
chattering  nuns,  who,  however  they  fell 
short  of  the  ascetic  spirit  we  associate  with 
convent  life,  were  wedded  to  holy  poverty. 
There  were  close  on  a  hundred  of  them; 
and  somehow  we  get  an  attractive  idea  of 
them,  despite  the  relaxed  discipline.  The 
snow  drifted  through  the  roof  in  winter, 
the  burning  sun  beat  on  the  veiled  heads 
in  the  choir  in  summer.  ,But  the  Council 
of  Trent  had  not  yet  issued  its  decrees  of 
cloisterage,  and  the  convent  was  innocently 
gay.  "The  convent  parlors  were  open  to 
all  comers,"  writes  Mrs.  Graham;  "and 
thronged  with  visitors — great  ladies  and 
shabby  beatas^ — brought  thither  by  pleas- 
ure or  business.  Nor  was  the  jingling  of 
swords  an  infrequent  sound  on  the  red 
brick  floors  of  the  Encarnacion, — the  resort 
of  the  gay  and  idl  e  young  gallants  of  the 
town,  who  had  nothing  better  to  do  on  the 
long  summer  afternoons  than  to  loiter 
down  to  the  gray  old  convent  in  the  valley, 
to  visit  some  sister  or  other  relative  among 
the  nuns."  One  feels  kindly  toward  the 
Encarnacion  nuns.  How  bitterly  they 
fought  their  great  Sister  in  the  first  days  of 
her  reform,  and  how  loyally,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  threats,  they  clung  to  her  afterward! 
They  showed  themselves  thoroughbred, 
those  daughters  of  the  hidalgoes. 

Teresa  writes  of  the  wrench  of  her 
leaving  her  father's  house  for  this  most 
human  of  cloisters.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
every  bone  was  wrenched  asunder ;    and, 
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as  there  was  no  love  of  God  to  take  the 
place  of  the  love  of  father  and  kinsmen, 
the  struggle  was  so  great  that  if  the  Lord 
had  not  helped  me,  my  own  resolutions 
could  not  have  carried  me  through." 

She  remained  in  the  Encarnacion 
twenty-five  years,  distinguished  from  the 
other  nuns,  if  at  all,  by  natural  rather  than 
supernatural  virtues.  She  was  forty-one 
when  she  began  to  have  her  intimate  spir- 
itual communion  with  Our  Lord.  Teresa 
took  long  to  wrench  her  roots  from  human 
soil,  if  indeed  she  ever  did  so  entirely.  In 
the  parlor  of  the  Encarnacion  she  con- 
tracted some  of  those  human  friendships, 
so  exquisite  to  her,  which  she  counted  as 
the  second  dangerous  temptation  of  her 
life.  These  drew  her  one  way ;  God,  who 
willed  her  to  belong  specially  to  Himself, 
drew  her  the  other.  She  tells  of  various 
strange  warnings  that  came  to  her  in  those 
hours,  otherwise  so  pleasant,  of  affectionate 
intercourse  in  the  locuturio.  Her  confessor 
helped  her  little;  for  in  the  things  she  felt 
to  be  laying  a  hopeless  bondage  on  her 
soul,  he  saw  nothing  incompatible  with  a 
state  of  high  spiritual  contemplation.  At 
last  the  struggle  came  to  an  end. 

**  My  soul  was  weary,"  she  writes; 
*'and,  although  she  would  fain  have  been 
at  rest,  her  evil  habits  gave  her  no  peace." 
Entering  her  cell  one  day,  her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  crucifix.  'As  I  gazed  on  it," 
she  tells,  '*  my  whole  being  was  stirred  to 
see  Him  in  such  a  state  ;  for  all  He  went 
through  was  well  set  forth.  Such  was  the 
sorrow  I  felt  for  having  repaid  these 
wounds  so  ill,  that  my  heart  seemed  rent  . 
in  twain ;  and  in  floods  of  tears  I  cast 
myself  down  before  it,  beseeching  Him 
once  for  all  to  give  me  strength  not  to 
offend  Him  more."  About  this  time  she 
read  the  *' Confessions "  of  St.  Augustine. 
She  turned  with  eagerness  to  the  story  of 
such  a  one.  ''For  in  the  saints  who  after 
being  sinners  the  Lord  had  turned  to 
Himself,  I  found  great  consolation ;  as  it 
seemed  to  me  that  in  them  I  should  find 


help.    Only  one  .thing  afflicted  me  :  that 
God  had  called  them  but  once,  and  they 
never  fell  again  ;  and  He  had  called  me  so 
often  that  it  distressed  me  to  think  on  it." 
This  is  how  at  last  she  found  her  way 
out  of  these  straits.    Her  Jesuit  director, 
Father  Araoz,  to   whom   she  came  after 
much    trouble    and    difficulty,   refrained 
from    advising    her    directly    about    her 
friendships,  but  "he  told  me  to  commend 
it  to  God  for  a  few  days,  and  to  repeat 
the  hymn  Veni  Creator^  that  I  might  be 
given  light  as  to   what  was  best.    After 
having  been  deep  in  prayer  one  day,  and 
supplicating  the  Lord  to  help  me  to  please 
Him  in  everything,  I  began  the  hymn ; 
and  whilst  I  was  saying  it,  I  was  seized 
with  a  rapture  so  sudden  that  it  almost 
carried  me  beside  myself.   It  was  the  first 
time   that  the  Lord   had   done  me   this 
favor.  I  heard  these  words:  *I  no  longer 
wish  thee  to  converse  with  men,  but  with 
angels.*  Never  more  have  I  been  able  to 
fix  my  friendship,  nor  to  feel  consolation 
or  special  love  but  for  those  who,  I  know, 
love  God  and  try  to  serve  Him ;  nor  has 
it  been  in  my  power,  nor  does  it  matter 
to  me,  be   they  relatives  or  friends,  if  I 
am  not  assured  of  this.  It  is  a  wearisome 
cross   to   me  to  converse   with   any   one 
unless    it    be    a    person    who    treats    of 
prayer. '  * 

Two  years  after  the  first  of  these 
"locutions,"  having  been  greatly  racked 
and  tortured  by  the  doubts  cast  on  their 
genuineness —for  it  was  an  age  of  frequent 
hysterical  deception,  —  she  had  her  first 
vision  of  Our  Lord. 

"Being  in  prayer  on  the  festival  of  the 
glorious  St.  Peter,  I  saw  close  to  me — or 
rather  felt,  for  I  saw  nothing  with  the 
eyes  of  either  the  body  or  the  soul — but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Christ  was  close  beside 
me,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  He  Himself  who 
was  speaking  to  me.  As  I  was  entirely 
ignorant  that  it  was  possible  to  have  such 
a  vision,  it  filled  me  at  first  with  great 
fear,  and  I  could  do  nothing  but  weep  ; 
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although  He  had  only  to  speak  a  single 
word  of  encouragement  for  me  to  remain 
soothed,  refreshed,  and  fearless.*' 

Elsewhere,  in  her  inimitable  and  won- 
derful writing,  she  treats  of  the  vision 
henceforth  intimately  hers:  *'...  Not  a 
dead  man,  but  a  living  Christ ;  . . .  and  He 
comes  sometimes  with  so  great  a  majesty, 
especially  immediately  after  communicat- 
ing, .  .  .  that  none  can  doubt  but  that  it 
is  the  lyord  Himself. .  . .  Though  I  were 
many  years  endeavoring,  I  should  not 
know  how  to  set  about  to  figure  forth  a 
thing  so  beautiful ;  for  its  whiteness  and 
resplendence  alone  are  beyond  all  we  can 
imagine  here;  not  a  splendor  that  dazzles, 
but  a  soft  radiance, which  gives  most  great 
delight  to  the  sight,  which  is  not  tired 
by  it, — a  light  so  diflferent  from  that  we 
see  on  earth,  that  after  it  the  clearness 
of  the  sun  loses  all  its  lustre." 

The  greater  part  of  these  two  great 
volumes  is  taken  up  with  Teresa's  reform 
and  foundations,  and  her  struggles  with 
the  obstacles,  the  persecution  even,  placed 
in  her  way  often  by  well-meaning  and 
religious  people.  Though  she  became 
Teresa  the  mystic,  the  seer,  the  ecstatic, 
she  seems  no  less  human  than  of  old. 
The  light  cast  on  her  soul  by  the  frequent 
presence  of  *^His  Majesty"  seemed  to 
make  her  no  less  tender  and  natural  in  her 
purely  human  aspects.  Her  playfulness 
and  humor  dance  incessantly,  like  a  little 
flame,  over  her  foundress'  way,  that  was 
indeed  the  way  of  the  Cross.  Her  shrewd 
common-sense  is  no  less  homely  a  quality 
because  of  her  ' '  delights ' '  and  her 
*  *  drynesses. ' '  There  is  that  delightful  pas- 
sage where  she  bids  one  of  her  prioresses 
to  get  the  friendship  of  the  Jesuits.  *'But 
they  will  have  obedience,  and  so  you 
must  give  it;  for,  although  sometimes 
what  they  say  may  not  suit  us,  so  impor- 
tant is  it  to  have  them  favorable  that  it 
is  well  to  submit.  Be  sure  to  think  of 
things  to  ask  them ;  for  this  they  are 
very  fond  of,  and  rightly.   For  when  they 


charge  themselves  with  a  thing,  they  are 
careful  to  do  it  well." 

I  open  another  page,  where  there  is  a 
delightful,  soft  bit  of  womanly  tenderness 
over  her  little  niece,  Teresa,  who  is  with 
her  in  the  convept ;  and  another  child, 
the  sister  of  her  friend  Gracian.  "Your 
mistress  Isabel,"  she  writes  to  him, 
"jumps  up  from  her  work  and  sings.... 
At  other  times  she  is  so  absorbed  in  the 
Child  Jesus  and  the  Shepherds  in  her  her- 
mitage that  the  thoughts  she  gives  expres- 
sion to  make  one  praise  God.  The  ability 
of  this  little  creature  is  quite  remarka- 
ble;  ...for  with  a  few  luckless  little 
shepherds  and  nuns,  and  an  image  of  Our 
Lady  that  belongs  to  her,  not  a  feast 
comes  round  that  she  does  not  make  a 
picture  of  it  in  her  hermitage  or  in  recrea- 
tion, with  a  couplet  or  so,  to  which  she 
gives  such  inflections  that  she  holds  us 
amazed.  The  only  difficulty  I  have  is  that  / 
I  know  not  how  to  get  her  to  fix  her 
mouth ;  for  it  is  quite  devoid  of  grace. 
She  says  not  she  but  her  mouth  is  to 
blame.  Whoever  has  seen  Teresa's  grace 
in  body  and  everything  will  perceive  it 
more. ' ' 

I  wish  Mrs.  Cunninghame  Graham  had 
been  more  capable  an  editor;  or  that, 
with  so  many  qualifications  for  her  work, 
she  had  been  able  to  stand  from  between 
us  and  the  Saint.  With  all  its  defects,  the 
book  is  of  great  value.  I  wish  she  would 
issue  it  again, — a  third  of  the  size,  by 
reason  of  the  suppression  of  her  own 
interpretations,  her  own  explanations,  and 
her  too  abundant  word-painting. 


I  WOULD  compare  the  mind  to  the 
beautiful  statue  of  Love  by  Praxitiles. 
When  its  eyes  were  bandaged,  the  counte- 
nance seemed  grave  and  sad ;  but  the 
moment  you  removed  the  bandage,  the 
most  serene  and  enchanting  smile  diffused 
itself  over  the  whole  face. — Bulwer 
Lytton. 
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The  Sentinel  of  Metz. 


A  True  Story. 


BY  MARY  CATHERINE  CROWI,EY. 


(Conclusion.) 
III. 

DISGUISED  in  the  military  cloak  and 
cap,  Colinette  grasped  the  musket 
more  firmly,  and  continued  to  pace 
up  and  down  with  the  precision  of  a 
typical  sentinel.  That  the  soldier  who  had 
appeared  so  suddenly  upon  the  ramparts 
was  Jacques,  she  had  not  a  doubt. 

What  should  she  do  ?  Fly  to  him  and 
tell  him  how  faithfully  she  had  kept 
watch  in  his  stead  ?  No  :  she  would  wait 
and  salute  him  according  to  the  manner 
usual  when  one  guard  relieves  another. 
He  should  acknowledge  that  she  was  a 
capital  soldier. 

Nearer  he  came,  nearer,  till  he  paused 
before  her.  Merciful  Heaven !  It  was  not 
Jacques,  but  the  evil -eyed  Lieutenant 
Mayer,  who  had  sworn  to  be  revenged 
upon  her,  because  on  one  occasion  she 
had   resented  his  insolent  admiration. 

Had  it  been  one  of  her  country's 
foes,  the  girl  would  have  defended  the 
spot  with  her  life;  if  the  officer  of  the 
rounds,  she  would  have  responded  steadily 
enough;  but  this  sudden  apparition  of 
the  man  she  dreaded  terrified  her. 

The  momentary  hesitation  of  the  guard 
aroused  the  man's  suspicions.  This  soldier 
was  strangely  agitated :  there  must  be 
some  mystery  here.  He  peered  curiously 
beneath  the  dark  cap,  then  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

*'Ha, ha, my  pretty  one!  So  it  is  you!'* 
he  cried,  wrenching  the  musket  from  her, 
and  holding  her  struggling  hands  tightly 
in  his  grasp.  "Do  you  remember  the 
midsummer  fair,  and  how,  because  of  a 
compliment  I  paid  you  which  was  not  to 
your  taste,  you  refused  to  dance  with  me? 


You,  a  child  of  the  people,  thus  to  insult 
one  of  my  rank !  Now  I  shall  have  you 
locked  up  in  the  guard-house,  and  that 
precious  lover  of  yours  will  be  apt  to  lose 
his  life  for  deserting  his  post." 

Seeing  how  she  quailed  at  the  threat, 
notwithstanding  her  haughtiness,  he 
laughed  vindictively,  and  gave  a  shrill, 
sharp  whistle.  In  a  few  minutes  a  posse 
of  a  dozen  men  appeared. 

''Arrest  this  impostor,"  was  the  curt 
order. 

The  fierce,  dark  faces  closed  in  around 
Colinette;  but,  although  oppressed  with 
dread,  she  had  recovered  her  usual  calm 
dignity,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  citadel  in  silence.  She  knew 
how  useless  it  would  be  to  plead  with 
this  man,  whose  enmity  she  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  incur;  she  would  reserve 
her  entreaties  for  those  less  prejudiced 
against  her.  But  what  could  have  become 
of  Jacques?  Why  had  he  stayed  so  long? 
Surely  he  must  be  ill. 

Led  before  the  authorities,  she  told  her 
story  with  touching  pathos  and  simplicity. 
The  artless  tale,  the  beauty  and  heroism 
of  the  girl,  produced  an  impression  even 
upon  the  stern  officers  to  whom  she 
appealed.  She  stood  before  them  so  young 
and  helpless;  with  only  the  plea  of  her 
love  for  Jacques,  and  the  consciousness 
that  she  had  faithfully  discharged  the 
duty  assigned  him,  to  oppose  to  the  rigid 
martial  law.  The  old  military  cloak,  grim 
with  the  dust  of  many  a  campaign  and 
broidered  with  many  a  bullet  hole,  still 
hung  about  her  in  loose  folds.  Between 
her  clasped  hands  she  held  the  soldier  cap. 
Her  face  was  flushed  with  emotion,  her 
eyes  glistened  with  tears;  and  her  fair 
hair,  escaped  from  its  braids,  gleamed 
not  unlike  an  aureole  about  her  head. 

''Thus  stood  Joan  of  Arc  before  her 
judges,"  whispered  a  kindly  young  lieu- 
tenant to  his  companion. 

The  commanding  officer  was  not  heart- 
less, but  the  law  was  arbitrary. 
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*' Young  woman,"  said  he,  in  a  formal 
tone,  "your  story  is  plausible ;  but  where 
is  this  Regnier  now  ?  He  may  be  over  the 
frontier  with  news  to  our  enemies ;  for 
this  is  but  an  illusive  peace.  He  deserted 
his  post,  has  he  not  now  deserted  you  ? ' ' 

"Pardon!"  answered  the  girl,  with 
simple  courage.  "He  remained  at  his 
post  till  he  could  keep  it  no  longer.  He 
would  come  to  my  aid,  but  that  he  is 
prostrated  or  already  dead." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said 
the  officer,  coldly.  Then,  turning  to  the 
guards,  he  added  abruptly,  with  unexpected 
clemency  toward  Colinette:  "Release  the 
girl ;  there  can  be  no  law  against  the 
women  of  Metz  keeping  guard  upon  the 
ramparts.  But  search  the  city  for  Regnier; 
and  when  found,  arrest  him." 

It  was  an  easy  task.  They  went  at  once 
to  the  home  of  Colinette,  and  there  dis- 
covered the  poor  soldier,  lying  senseless 
upon  the  settle.  There  had  evidently 
been  no  purpose  to  elude  them. 

"The  poor  fellow  fell  at  the  door  last 
night,"  explained  M^re  Amy;  "and  we 
have  been  trying  all  this  time  to  restore 
him  to  consciousness.  O  Colinette  !  I  have 
been  half  crazed  with  worrying  about 
you.  I  ran  up  to  the  ramparts,  fearful  that 
you  too  had  succumbed  to  the  cold ;  but 
you  were  gone." 

With  covert  glances  of  pity,  the  men 
improvised  a  rude  stretcher,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  tears  of  the  agonized 
Colinette,  bore  the  insensible  form  of 
the  soldier  away  to  the  barracks. 

For  days  it  seemed  as  if  death  would 
intervene  to  wrest  from  the  inexorable 
law  its  victim.  But  finally  Jacques  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  appear  before  the 
court-martial  and  plead  guilty.  The  result 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  judges 
must  be  just, — it  was  not  their  province 
to  be  generous.  Regnier  was  condemned 
to  execution. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  when  he  was  roused 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  he  had  again 


lapsed,  to  be  informed  of  his  sentence. 
"  Better  had  it  been  for  me  to  have  perished 
at  my  post  than  to  have  preserved  my  life 
only  to  meet  with  so  ignominious  an 
end."  Since  he  must  die,  however,  he 
prepared  to  meet  his  fate  with  Christian 
fortitude. 

As  for  Colinette,  the  grief  of  the  poor 
girl  was  most  pitiful  to  witness.  Had  she . 
saved  the  life  of  her  betrothed  only  to 
bring  him  to  this?  Was  he  to  meet  a 
public  and  dishonored  death  through  her 
fault?  At  first  she  raved  in  despair;  then, 
repenting,  prayed  passionately  to  God  to 
avert  the  blow.  At  last,  gathering  new 
strength,  she  vowed  to  save  her  lover  if 
possible.  In  desperation,  she  ran  through 
the  streets  weeping,  and  with  her  bright 
hair  flowing  and  dishevelled ;  begging 
the  aid  of  friends,  and  imploring  everyone 
of  rank  and  influence  whom  she  met  to 
unite  in  a  petition  for  the  pardon  of  the 
condemned  man,  or  that  she  might  be 
allowed  to  die  in  his  stead. 

None  could  behold  unmoved  the  girl, 
naturally  so  retiring,  roused  by  her  self- 
forgetting  ardor,  which  lent  wings  to  her 
feet  and  charmed  words  of  persuasion  to 
her  lips,  as  she  sped  along  like  the  fair, 
embodied  spirit  of  Supplication.  An  old 
legend  tells  of  an  angel  that  went  from 
house  to  house  upon  a  certain  night  of 
the  year,  and  enkindled  the  embers  upon 
each  hearthstone  with  a  celestial  fire.  Thus 
Colinette,  by  her  pathetic  zeal,  lit  within 
the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  she  spoke 
a  flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  spread 
throughout  the  city.  There  was  excited 
a  general  sentiment  of  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate  Regnier,  and  of  admira- 
tion for  the  noble  §[irl  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed. 

Gradually,  too,  there  circulated  a  whis- 
per of  the  part  which  Lieutenant  Mayer 
had  played  in  the  traged)f«^';5^^r»^piteful 
officer  was  but  little  lilre&^ft!?>iOT&ance 
and  irascibility  having  embroijedltem  in 
many  quarrels.  There  were  u3norgl£|ore- 
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over,  of  vaiious  escapades  and  a  duel  or 
two,  which  would  have  brought  him  into 
disgrace  had  the  stories  been  repeated 
at  headquarters.  The  query  arose :  Would 
any  other  officer  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
inform  against  Regnier  on  this  occasion  ? 
It  was  said  he  had  a  grudge  against  the 
fortunate  grenadier.  At  the  midsummer 
•fair,  pretty,  high-spirited  Colinette  had 
resented  his  insolence.  Sharp  words  had 
passed  between  him  and  Jacques.  The 
Lieutenant  was  worsted,  and  departed, 
followed  by  the  mocking  laughter  of  a 
score  of  the  townspeople.  He  was  not  one 
to  forget  such  a  humiliation.  But  should 
the  military  code  be  made  the  instrument 
of  petty  malice? 

Moreover,  it  was  discovered  that  De 
Mayer  (none  knew  his  right  to  the  De) 
was  himself  at  fault  on  the  night  in 
question.  Having  been  absent  from  the 
garrison  without  leave,  he  had  determined 
to  browbeat  or  bribe  the  guard  at  this 
point,  and  thus  obtain  the  countersign. 
Chancing  to  find  that  Jacques'  post  was 
kept  by  Colinette,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  irregular  act  of  his  subordinate  to 
make  good  his  own  escape,  and  also  to 
satisfy  his  ignoble  desire  for  revenge. 

A  popular  tumult  was  imminent.  Fortu- 
nately, just  at  this  time  the  military 
governor  of  the  province  came  to  visit 
the  city.  A  deputation  waited  upon  him, 
and  presented  the  appeal  of  the  citizens. 
The  next  morning  he  summoned  those 
concerned  in  the  case,  and  the  facts  were 
gone  over  before  him. 

Several  days  elapsed.  At  length  he  sent 
again  for  Colinette.  He  was  a  noble  man, 
grown  old  not  alone  in  years,  but  in  glory 
and  merited  honors. 

'*  My  child,"  said  he,  seriously,  as  the 
girl  courtesied  before  him, — "my  child, 
no  degree  of  sentiment,  no  extenuating 
circumstances,  can  make  wrong  right.  This 
grenadier,  Jacques  Regnier,  for  whose  life 
you  plead,  had,  it  is  true,  no  intention  of 
desertiii^  his  post,  and   his  position  was 


not  left  unguarded.  Still,  he  was  guilty  of 
a  grave  breach  of  discipline.  The  penalty 
is  death.  Such  is  the  military  law.  Never- 
theless, in  this  instance  the  exception  shall 
be  made  to  prove  the  rule.  The  prayer  of 
the  people  shall  be  granted.  You  are  a 
heroic  maid.  Yet,"  he  added,  in  a  lighter 
tone, "it  is  dangerous,  as  you  have  dis- 
covered, to  act  the  soldier  unless  one  is 
duly   commissioned.    I  propose   to   com- 
mission you  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  since 
you  are  inclined  that  way.  You  shall  both 
be  punished.  I  decree  that  your  marriage 
be  celebrated  to-morrow  in  my  presence, 
and   that  you  accept  the  dowery  which 
several  of  the   wealthy   citizens  of  Metz 
are  eager  to  bestow  upon  you.    But,  fair 
Colinette,  look  to  it   that  your  husband 
proves  as  devoted  to  his  country  as  you 
have  been  to  him." 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends. 


BY    MAURICB    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


THE  CONVENT  GRADUATE. 

THE  small  golden  button  roses,  yellow 
as  sunlight,  were  filling  the  dark-green 
bushes,  whose  leaves  were  smaller  than 
the  leaves  of  ordinary  bushes;  and  here 
and  there  a  real  June  rose  raised  its 
deep  red  bud.  The  peonies  flared.  Corpus 
Christi,  which  somehow  seems  to  belong 
to  June,  had  passed  in  a  wintry  blast,  that 
made  the  reflections  of  the  red  cassocks  of 
the  acolytes  and  the  golden  chasubles  of 
the  priests  tremble  in  the  rippled  lake. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  Lady  of  the  House, 
as  the  tea  tray  appeared  on  the  porch, 
"the  Graduate  will  soon  be  with  us  on 
her  way  from  school.  We  shall  have  her 
for  a  few  days." 

"Thank  Heaven,"  said  the  Philistine, 
"I  shall  be  away!  The  house  will  be 
unendurable.     Browning     and     Coventry 
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Patmore  and  Wagner,  and  Culture  and 
all  the  'fads.'  No  lively  Spanish  music, 
with  the  tambourine  accompaniment, 
such  as  the  Young  Woman  from  Chicago 
gave  us.'' 

**The  Young  Woman  from  Chicago 
was  a  convent  graduate,  and  she  could 
play  Chopin  as  well  as  *  Carmen,'"  said 
the  Conservative. 

*'She  was  not  at  all  like  a  convent 
graduate,"  remarked  the  Philistine. 

"Convent  graduates,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  Lady  of  the  House,  with  some 
sarcasm,  "are  a  race  apart.  They  are  not 
like  other  girls.  They  are  labelled,  and 
necessarily  unique.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Philistine  has  known  no  convent 
graduates  very  well." 

* '  Oh,  yes,  I  have ! ' '  answered  the  Phi- 
listine, trying  the  tea.  "Japan,  as  I  live! 
I  thought  nobody  but  people  in  the  far 
Northwest  used  Japan  tea — oh,  I  beg 
pardon!  Perhaps  I  have  mixed  the  con- 
vent graduate  with  the  college  woman. 
But,  at  any  rate,  I  have  read  about  her." 

"In  the  comic  papers,"  said  the  Con- 
servative, "or  in  a  serious  book,  like 
*  A  Marriage  of  Reason '  ?  I  am  forced  to 
confess  that  if  all  convent  graduates  were 
like  Katharine  in  that  novel,  I  should 
like  to  see  all  convent  schools  abolished. 
A  more  *  goody-goody '  creature  I  never 
heard  of." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  object  to  Kath- 
arine," said  the  Host,  timidly.  "I  think 
that  she  is  a  charming  girl,  and  a  very 
logical  outcome  of  convent  teaching.  I 
am  sure  she  is  womanly  enough." 

* '  She  is  pious  enough, ' '  replied  the 
Conservative,  "and  certainly  disagreeable 
enough.  She  is  not  like  any  convent  girl 
/  ever  knew." 

"  I  might  have  made  her  smoke 
cigarettes,"  said  the  Host,  meekly. 

"It  would  have  been  better,  sir," 
answered  the  Conservative,  ' '  than  to 
have  had  her  grasping  her  rosary  on  every 
occasion  in  that  unnatural  manner." 


"It  is  7iot  unnatural,"  said  the  lyady 
of  the  House. 

"I  never  contradict  a  lady,"  said  the 
Conservative,  with  a  grand  air.  "There 
is  no  reason  why  a  convent  graduate 
should  be  very  diiferent  from  any  other 
young  girl,  is  there?" 

"She  generally  has  a  gentler  manner," 
observed  the  Scientist.  * '  You  know  her 
everywhere  by  that." 

"She  is  not  so  self-assertive  as  the 
college  woman,"  said  the  Philistine. 
"That's   one   blessing." 

"You  know  the  college  woman  from 
the  jokes  about  Vassar  girls  in  Puck^^"* 
said  the  Critic.  "We  have  no  business 
to  sneer  at  a  whole  class  of  women — or 
to  patronize  them — sitnply  because  we 
do  not  take  the  trouble,  or  have  not  the 
intelligence,  to  understand  them." 

"Well,"  answered  the  Philistine,  "I 
don't  believe  in  the  higher  education  of 
women.  The  convent  girl  is  less  objec- 
tionable than  the  college  woman,  because 
the  gloss  of  learning  soon  wears  off  her ; 
she  forgets  her  Browning  and  her — " 

"How  do  you  reconcile  your  opinion 
of  the  literary  faddishness  of  the  convent 
girl  with  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  a  great 
Protestant  weekly  paper,  who  said  that 
no  convent  girl  is  permitted  to  read  any 
French  author  except  F^nelon,  in  *  T61^- 
maque,'  and  no  English  author  later  than 
Addison?"  asked  the  Young  Editor,  who 
had  just  reached  the  porch. 

"Oh!  I  know  the  convent  schools  have 
changed  since  he  wrote,  or  perhaps  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  At 
any  rate,  some  convent  girls  are  entirely 
spoiled  by  modern  education.  The  old 
days  of  finishing  schools  suited  me.  Then 
a  girl  could  play  some  brilliant  pieces  on 
the  piano — not  too  loud,  unless  she  was 
'showing  off'  ;  she  embroidered  a  little; 
she  could  courtesy  a  la  Marie  Antoinette; 
they  taught  her  to  dance.  And  when  she 
got  her  diploma  tied  with  blue  ribbon, 
she  was  'finished.'   After  that,  she  never 
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bothered  herself  about  books.  She  was 
never  seen  putting  her  gloves  on  in  the 
street ;  she  made  her  retreats  every  year, 
and  she  always  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 
There  was  one  thing  that  might  have 
been  taught  under  the  old  regime^^^  said 
the  Philistine,  "which  was  neglected — she 
did  not  learn  how  to  cook." 

"This  talk  about  cooking  in  convent 
schools  is  nonsense,"  said  the  Lady  of  the 
House.  "Any  girl  of  sense  will  learn  more 
about  cooking  in  a  week  from  her  mother, 
or  by  experiment,  than  she  will  learn  in 
a  whole  year's  course  at  school.  A  girl 
ought  to  be  helped  to  have  good  taste  in 
the  adornments  of  her  table ;  but  as  for 
the  practical  part,  she  can  manage  that 
for  herself.  The  comic  papers  are  not 
altogether  trustworthy." 

"But  when  your  Graduate  comes,"  said 
the  Philistine,  whipping  at  the  syringa 
bush  with  his  cane,  "she  will  be  as  a 
creature  from  another  sphere ;  she  will 
have  a  mission,  because  she  talked,  out  of 
a  blue-ribboned  paper,  on  'The  Future 
of  Altruism' ;  she  will  talk  of  her  mission; 
she  will—" 

"  She  will,"  said  the  Lady  of  the 
House,  "be  a  very  sweet,  simple,  and 
frank  girl ;  because  she  has  always  been 
a  frank,  simple,  and  sweet  girl.  Convent 
education  does  not  make  all  girls  alike; 
it  will  have  developed  her  best  qualities. 
She  has  a  sensible  mother  (as  the  Young 
Woman  from  Chicago  remarked,  no 
education  can  be  better  than  a  convent 
education  for  a  young  girl  when  she  has  a 
sensible  mother) ;  and  the  convent  lessons 
will  be  accentuated,  and  the  plunge  from 
seclusion  to  the  world  be  deprived  of  its 
first  shock  by  this  sensible  mother.  She 
will  have  a  standard  of  judgment  in  the 
arts,  and  be  in  the  current  of  modern 
thought,  believe  me.  If  she  has  written 
her  paper  on  'Altruism,'  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  has  not  made  her  conceited. 
She  probably  regards  it  as  a  literary  fire- 
work shot  oflf  for  the  occasion,  just  as  the 


overture  in  'Semiramide'  or  a  difiicult 
cadenza  is  shot  .oflf.  Come,  gentlemen, 
you  have  something  to  learn ;  you  are 
behind  the  times.  The  old  magnificent 
patronage  of  the  convent  girl  or  the 
college  woman  will  not  do.  Leave  that  to 
the  comic  papers,  who  must  go  back  to 
1812  for  their  jokes." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Philistine,  with  an  air 
of  relief,  "I  hear  the  supper   bell!" 


The  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy. 


STRANGE  to  say,  what  we  call  the  Iron 
Crown  is  not  an  iron  crown  at  all,  but 
one  of  pure  gold, — the  only  iron  about 
it  being  a  framework,  very  thin  and  very 
narrow,  which  is  fastened  inside  a  golden 
band  heaVily  jewelled.  Although  the  gold 
in  the  composition  of  this  treasured  crown 
is  of  great  value,  it  is  the  little  iron  band 
which  makes  it  so  precious  and  so  highly 
prized  ;  for  tradition  says  that  it  was 
hammered  from  one  or  more  of  the  nails 
which  pierced  the  blessed  hands  and  feet 
of  Our  Lord  as  He  hung  upon  the  Cross. 
.  The  mention  of  the  Iron  Crown  takes  us 
back  many  centuries,  in  fancy,  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Agilulf,  King  of  the  Lombards.  It 
is  said  that  the  crown  was  made  under  the 
supervision  of  his  Queen,  Threedelinde ; 
but  history  and  tradition  concerning  that 
period  are  alike  silent  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  became  possessed  of  the 
priceless  relics  out  of  which  the  iron 
portion  was  fashioned.  She  was,  however, 
a  pious  woman,  and,  after  the  King's 
coronation,  gave  the  crown  into  the  care 
of  the  church  of  Ganza. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  great  Emperor 
Charles,  whom  we  know  as  Charlemagne, 
came  to  his  kingdom,  and  again  the  Iron 
Crown  was  placed  upon  the  bead  of  an 
earthly  ruler.  After  that  it  was  used  a 
number  of    times   at    the    coronation   ol 
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rulers  who  could  claim  the  proud  title  of 
King  of  the  Lombards. 

In  1806  Napoleon  the  Great  placed 
this  crown  upon  his  own  brow,  with  the 
remark,  *'God  has  given  this  to  me. 
Woe  to  him  who  shall  try  to  take  it  from 
me!*'  It  was  Napoleon  who  afterward 
founded  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown, 
which  still  exists  in  Austria. 

At  the  time  when  Milan  was  pillaged,  the 
Austrians  conveyed  the  precious  crown  to 
Vienna,  wrapping  it  in  a  robe  of  purple 
velvet,  which  had  been  a  portion  of  the 
trappings  of  the  great  Frederick  of 
Prussia;  but  in  1866  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  has  since 
been  one  of  the  most  cherished  treasures 
of  the*National  Museum  at  Naples.  Where 
its  next  resting-place  may  be  no  man 
can  tell. 


The  Plague  of  Controversy. 


REGUIvARIvY,  at  brief  intervals,  one 
sees  in  the  secular  press  a  letter  in 
which  some  zealous  Catholic  challenges  a 
prominent  infidel  or  a  notorious  bigot  to 
public  debate  upon  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  and  her  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  the  world.  Not  unfrequently  the  letter 
itself  affords  ample  proof  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  this  would-be  champion  for  the 
task  which  he  is  so  eager  to  undertake ; 
for  it  can  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
where  the  rules  of  grammar  are  recklessly 
set  at  defiance,  the  rules  of  logic  will  not 
fare  much  better. 

In  such  cases  the  Church  needs  to  be 
saved  from  her  friends.  It  is  better  far 
that  our  holy  faith  should  be  misrepre- 
sented by  its  enemies  than  that  it  should 
suffer  from  a  bungling  defence  by  those 
who  have  neither  the  duty  nor  the  ability 
to  champion  its  cause.  A  lumbering, 
heavy-handed  brief  will  compromise  the 
best  case  in  law;  and  a  dull,  incompetent 
apology  for  the  Church  is  worse  than  a 


whole  broadside  from  the  agnostic  cannons. 
The  glib  -  tongued  infidel  makes  an 
impression,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  earnest 
seeker  after  truth,  remembering  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question,  holds  his 
judgment  suspended,  and  thus  remains 
open  to  conviction.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  position  of  the  Church  is  feebly 
defended,  and  her  doctrine  imperfectly 
stated,  in  thousands  of  ignorant  minds  it 
is  not  the  individual  member  but  the 
whole  Church  which  has  suffered  defeat. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  in  most  cases. 
Christian  apologists  have  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  ability.  The  fool,  impelled  by 
mistaken  zeal  or  the  thirst  for  notoriety, 
rushes  in  where  the  disciplined  scholar 
fears  to  tread.  The  wise  man  knows  that, 
however  resourceful  his  mind  and  how- 
ever eloquent  his  speech,  he  is  only  the 
lute  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
breathes.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
answer  of  Cardinal  Newman  to  one  who 
wished  to  draw  him  into  public  argument 
about  religion  ? —  * '  Debate  with  you  ?  No  ; 
but  I'll  fiddle  against  you,  if  you  desire." 
And  it  is  said  that  when  he  felt  obliged 
to  write  his  great  "Apologia,"  he  groaned 
in  spirit  at  the  thought  of  his  reponsibility ; 
and  all  the  influence  of  his  friends  was 
required  to  induce  him  to  undertake  the 
work  at  all. 

When  the  Church  stands  in  real  need 
of  a  defender,  able  champions  will  not  be 
wanting.  Meantime  it  would  be  well  if 
zealous  souls  would  remember  that  the 
surest  way  to  vindicate  the  divinity  and 
holiness  of  the  Church  is  to  show  forth 
in  their  lives  the  perfect  fruit  of  her 
heavenly  doctrine.  There  is  an  old  rhyme 
which  declares  that 

"A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still"; 

but  the  example  of  a  virtuous  life  is 
always  powerful,  and  can  be  destroyed  by 
no  sophism,  however  ingenious.  If  every 
Catholic  were   to   practise  one  Christian 
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virtue  for  even  a  few  weeks ;  if  he  were 
to  make  his  life  truly  honorable,  more 
helpful  to  his  fellows — in  a  word,  more 
conformable  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  whole  human  family 
would  be  quickly  and  irresistibly  attracted 
by  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the 
Spouse  of  Christ,  and  would  involuntarily 
exclaim:  *'The  religion  that  can  thus 
ennoble  the  lives  of  its  adherents  must 
be  divine."  There  is  no  stain  on  the  fair 
robe  of  Holy  Church;  but  the  ugliness  of 
the  sins  which  her  children  commit  often 
hang  as  a  dark  cloud,  obscuring  the 
splendor  of  her  beauty,  ever  ancient  and 
ever  new.  The  misrepresentations  of  the 
Church  by  Catholics  themselves  ought 
sometimes  to  be  considered.  The  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits,  and  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  true  Church  is  the  holiness  of  her 
children.  We  have  too  much  of  *'the 
plague  of  controversy,"  which  irritates 
the  mind  and  hardens  the  heart ;  and  too 
little  of  that  holy  living  which  is  the 
clearest  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  our 
faith. 


The  Mexicans  as  they  Are. 

A  MBRICANS  are  familiar  enough  with 
-^  newspaper  slurs  on  the  condition  of 
the  Church  in  Mexico;  but  when  trust- 
worthy persons  bear  witness  to  the  virtues 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  our  sister 
republic,  the  secular  press  is  not  so  willing 
to  spread  the  testimony.  We  have  all  the 
more  pleasure,  therefore,  in  reproducing 
the  following  passages  of  a  letter  written 
by  Lady  Sykes,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
exceptional  advantages  for  a  careful  study 
of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.   She  writes: 

"We  were  told  women  alone  prayed  in  Mexico. 
Our  experience  during  two  separate  winters  is  that 
the  percentage  of  the  sexes  among  the  worshippers  in 
church  is  usually  equal ;  but  that  the  preponderance, 
if  preponderance  there  be,  is  male 

"Guadalajara  is,  next  to  Mexico  city,  the  most 
flourishing  and  important  town  in  the  country.  On 


-the  evening  of  the  day  we  arrived  there,  wCj  in 
common  with  most  of  the  ithabitants,  took  an  even- 
ing walk  on  the  Plaza.  The  scene  was  very  beautiful, 
and  a  military  band  played  in  the  centre.  The  Plaza 
was  brilliantly  lighted  dotted  about  with  numerous 
fouutains,  and  profusely  planted  with  flowers,  and 
crowded  with  orange  trees  loaded  with  fruit.  Round 
and  round  the  picturesquely  dressed  inhabitants 
paced — the  men  and  women  occupying  separate 
circles.  On  one  side  of  the  Plaza  towered  the  huge 
cathedral,  on  another  was  the  Governor's  palace. 

"  Suddenly,  without  a  sign  or  word  of  warning, 
everyone  on  one  side  of  the  Plaza  began  falling'on 
his  knees,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  even  under 
the  dark  arcades  in  the  distance.  Among  the  crowd 
were  many  policemen ;  the  two  sentinels  of  the 
police,  not  daring  to  kneel,  stood  still  and  saluted. 
A  mean  little  carriage,  drawn  by  two  big,  dilapidated- 
looking  white  mules,  had  just  driven  up  to  a  side 
door  of  the  great  church ;  the  door  opened,  and  an 
old  man  hurried  out  hastily  and  got  into  the  carriage, 
holdiug  a  bundle  in  his  hands.  He  was  a  priest 
carrying  the  Sacrament  to  the  dying.  Bell,  lamp,  etc. , 
are  forbidden  by  law  ;  and  yet  Our  I^ord  had  the 
same  reverence  paid.  Him  as  if  those  adjuncts  to 
devotion  were  there. 

"We  were  travelling  some  days  after  this — one 
Saturday  evening.  A  man  was  seated  in  our  carriage. 
He  had  a  rather  pleasing  and  beardless  face,  and  was 
wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  ;  otherwise  he  was  dressed 
as  an  ordinary  Mexican.  We  stopped  at  a  small  side 
station,  where  he  prepared  to  alight.  Before  he  could 
do  so,  however,  about  forty  men  precipitated  them- 
selves on  the  train.  He  was  their  Father,  their  priest, 
who  had  come  weekly  to  say  Mass  on  Sunday. 
They  were  kissing  his  hands,  and  fondling  him  as 
afiectionate  children  would  their  real  father.  The 
simple  and  natural  faith  we  observed  in  the  whole 
country  was  almost  pathetic. 

"No  one  passes  a  church  without  raising  his  hat.. 
At  the  Angelus,  three  times  a  day,  every  man  raises 
his  hat,  and  every  woman  falls  on  her  knees,  no 
matter  where  he  or  she  may  be  or  how  engaged  at 
the  time.  The  priests,  although  always  in  lay  dress, 
are  recognized  and  saluted  by  every  man  who  passes 
them  when  they  are  in  the  street." 

Civilization  is  older  in  Mexico  than 
in  our  own  country.  Our  olive-skinned 
neighbors  have  not  the  rush  and  bustle 
and  "enterprise'^  which  are  characteristic 
of  Americans  ;  but  they  Have  other  qual- 
ities which  represent  a  higher  civilization 
than  that  to  which  we  have  attained. 
Besides  the  many  virtues  which  spring 
directly  from  their  faith,  they  have  great 
refinement,  native  courtesy,  and  a  score 
of  other  natural  virtues,  which  not  every 
traveller  from  the  States  is  capable  of 
appreciating. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


It  was  a  happy  inspiration  which  suggested 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  parochial 
schools  in  New  York  just  when  the  spirit  of 
bigotry  was  beginning  to  rear  its  hideous 
head  in  the  metropolis.  The  patriotic  utter- 
ances which  signalized  the  inauguration  of 
the  exhibit  were  admirably  suited  to  the 
work  of  dispelling  the  foggy  notions  of  "old 
fogies," — a  work  which  the  exhibits  them- 
selves have  worthily  continued.  There  were 
thoughtful  essays  on  serious  subjects,  original 
work  in  mathematics,  and  a  very  creditable 
display  in  the  province  of  the  industrial  arts, 
not  to  mention  drawings,  paintings,  crochet, 
embroidery,  and  the  thousands  of  other  pretty 
accomplishments  which  the  genius  of  woman 
devises  and  her  deft  hands  execute.  The 
dominant  impression  left  upon  the  mind, 
however,  was  of  the  symmetrical  education 
which  the  parochial  school  imparts  along  the 
moral,  intellectual  and  mechanical  lines.  The 
Catholics  of  New  York  may  well  be  proud  of 
their  school  exhibit.  It  has  confounded  the 
local  bigots,  and  effected  for  the  State  of 
New  York  what  the  Catholic  school  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair  effected  less  perfectly  for 
the  whole  United  States.  If  such  exhibits 
could  be  made  annual  events,  they  would 
act  as  stimulants  on  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  bring  about  a  vast  improvement  in  our 
schools.  It  would  be  well  if  the  New  York 
idea  were  generally  adopted. 


The  Rev.  H.  Alerding,  in  a  communication 
to  Alma  Mater y  a  journal  published  at  St. 
Meinrad's  College,  Indiana,  presents  an  inter- 
esting bit  of  history,  which  we  venture  to 
say  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  Such 
information  is  especially  welcome  at  a  time 
when  Catholics  are  accused  of  lack  of  loyalty. 
It  is  high  time  that  our  school  histories 
should  record  the  services  of  Father  Pierre 
Gibault,  who,  besides  being  a  self-sacrificing 
missionary,  was  an  ardent  patriot.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  only  priest  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana;  and  if  Kaskaskia  and  the  other 
settlements  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wabash 
rivers  submitted  with  little  resistance  to  the 


American  Government,  it  was  largely  due  to 
the  influence  and  efforts  of  Pere  Gibault.  He 
was  a  pergonal  friend  of  Col.  Clark,  and 
after  a  conference  with  him  visited  Vincennes 
in  the  interest  of  the  Colonial  government. 
Having  summoned  the  people  to  the  church, 
he  made  known  to- them  in  eloquent  terms 
the  object  of  his  mission.  So  persuasive  were 
his  words  that,  as  Father  Alerding  relates, 
"the  entire  assembly,  as  one  man,  arose  and 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  Then  and  there,  for  the 
first  time  on  Indiana  soil,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  unfurled  by  a  Catholic  priest. ' ' 
Shortly  afterward  Vincennes  was  seized  by 
the  British  troops  ;  but  in  the  following  year 
it  was  recaptured  by  the  forces  of  Col.  Clark, 
whose  arms  the  patriotic  priest  had  blessed. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  extended^ 
public  thanks  to  him  for  his  loyal  deed. 

Here  is  a  fact  to  fling  at  the  American 
Protective  Association.  The  people  of  Indiana 
ought  to  erect  a  monument  to  P^re  Gibault. 


We  have  before  remarked  that  there  is 
nothing  so  characteristic  of  Protestantism  as 
the  pew.  It  was  only  when  the  easy  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  faith  began  to  be  preached 
that  people  studied  their  comfort  in  church. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  pew  is  unknown  in 
Catholic  countries.  The  sight  of  men  at  the 
church  door  to  receive  money  for  the  use 
of  seats  during  divine  service  would  suggest 
a  memorable  scene  to  the  faithful  of  the 
Old  World.  

A  temperate  plea  for  total  abstinence  is 
the  characterization  best  merited  by  Arch- 
deacon Farrar's  recent  paper  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review ;  and  the  intemperate 
language  of  temperance  advocates,  especially 
non-Catholic  advocates,  is  so  common  an 
incident  in  the  war  against  the  drink  evil 
that  this  article  from  the  Anglican  divine  is 
distinctly  refreshing.  Accepting  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas'  dictum  that  "no  food  or  drink  is 
unlawful  in  itself,"  he  also  concurs  with 
Archbishop  Walsh  in  the  assertion  that 
*  *  total  abstinence  is  not  imposed  upon  man- 
kind in  general  by  any  law  of  God  Nor  is  it 
imposed  upon  all  Christians  by  the  law  of 
their   baptism."    Having  thus  obviated  any 
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danger  of  his  being  charged  with  fanaticism, 
Archdeacon  Farrar  proceeds  to  the  develop- 
ment of  four  arguments  for  total  abstinence. 
Briefly,  these  are:  economy,  the  possibility 
that  moderate  drinking  may  lead  to  habitual 
drunkenness,  the  deleterious  efifects  of  alcohol 
on  the  health,  and  the  desire  of  influencing 
by  example  those  to  whom,  total  abstinence 
is  a  necessity.  Any  one  of  these  lines  of 
argument  will  furnish  more  than  sufficient 
justification  for  the  man  who  lets  alcohol  in 
any  form  of  beverage  severely  alone, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  pertinent  fact  that  the  total 
abstainer  who  regrets  his  total  abstinence  on 
the  score  of  his  general  well-being  and 
happiness  is  an  unknown  character  in  this 
country  or  any  other. 


Let  us  hope  that  the  standard  of  all  Cath- 
olic schools,  and  the  taste  and  intelligence  of 
all  Catholic  teachers,  will  not  be  judged  by 
the  kind  of  premium  books  awarded  at  the 
closing  exercises  in  many  of  our  educational 
institutions.  The  literary  junk  unloaded  on 
Catholic  children  at  commencement  time  is 
calculated  to  make  all  sorts  of  reading  seem 
heavy,  and  to  disgust  them  forever  with  any- 
thing religious. 

In  a  discourse  at  the  consecration  of  St. 
Gabriel's  Church  in  New  York,  Archbishop 
Ryan  thus  referred  to  the  crying  evils  of  our 
day  and  to  the  saving  teaching  of  the  Church: 

"The  most  pernicious  and  absurd  error  of  our 
day  is  the  notion  that  we  can  have  morality  and 
public  virtue  without  doctrinal  teaching.  As  well 
expect  fruits  and  flowers  without  stem  or  root  as 
expect  such  results.  If  we  examine  closely  the 
crying  evils  of  the  day,  we  can  trace  them  to  the 
rejection  or  only  partial  admission  of  some  Christian 
doctrine.  Divorce,  with  its  countless  sins  and 
miseries,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  denial  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Anarchy 
and  all  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  rejection  of  the  great  principle  that 
all  power  is  from  God,  and  not  from  the  people 
directly,— from  God  through  the  people.  Perjury, 
with  its  fearful  consequences  to  life,  property  and 
reputation,  is  caused  by  denying  the  doctrine  of 
God's  providence,  His  ever-present  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  His  certain  punishment  of  those 
who  shall  call  His  name  in  vain  ;  immorality  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  rejection,  or  such  modification  as  is 
equivalent  to  a  rejection,  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  nec- 
essary and  intense  hatred  of  sin,  and  the  loss  of  faith 
in  the  awful  punishments  with  which  He  will  visit  it. 


"Now,  the  reformation  of  society  requires  that 
these  and  other  saving  truths  shoiild  be  taught,  and 
taught  with  absolute  uniformity  and  certainty,  as 
they  are  taught  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Division 
and  doubt  about  them  will  destroy  their  restraining 
power.  What  Cicero  said  of  the  natural  moral 
law  must  be  true  of  them — that  'not  one  law  in 
Rome,  another  in  Athens,  one  now  and  another 
hereafter,  but  one  law  perpetual  and  immutable  will 
bind  together  all  nations  and  all  time*;  of  which  the 
common  Teacher  and  universal  Ruler  is  God.  It  is 
because  of  such  uniformity  and  certainty  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  such  a  power  in  the  world  in 
proclaiming  the  restraining  influences  of  religion  on 
human  passion,  and  thus  benefiting  mankind  with- 
out as  well  as  within  her  fold." 

The  discourses  of  most  preachers  are 
heard  with  incomparably  more  pleasure  than 
they  are  read.  There  is  much  in  voice  and 
manner  to  supply  for  literary  defects,  but 
"bald  spots"  are  not  to  ,be  concealed  in 
print.  Speakers  who  have  never  learned 
how  to  frame  sentences,  or  who  do  not  write 
their  discourses,  ought  not  to  print  them. 
The  sermons  of  Archbishop  Ryan  are  pleas- 
ant to  read  as  well  as  to  hear ;  they  always 
contain  notable  and  quotable  passages. 


Interest  in  the  Catholic  literary  movement 
grows  apace.  There  is  to  be  a  convention 
this  week  in  Chicago  of  the  Catholic  reading 
circles  of  the  West.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
exchange  ideas  and  compare  experiences, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  different  circles 
more  efficient,  and  creating  general  interest 
in  the  Catholic  Educational  Union  of 
America.  We  hear  that  the  question  of  a 
Summer  School  for  the  West  will  also  be 
discussed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Catholic 
teachers  and  students  who  desire  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  summer  school  and  find  it 
inconvenient  to  attend  that  of  Plattsburg, 
will  not  easily  commit  themselves  to  any 
fixed  location.  The  advantages  of  visiting 
different  cities  are  considerable,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  professors 
and  students  should  always  convene  at  the 
same  place.  There  would  be  much  to  learn 
in  Chicago— from  a  visit  to  the  Field  Museum, 
for  ^instance, — quite  apart  from  the  course  of 
lectures.  A  session  of  the  school  at  Notre 
Dame  might  prove  desirable  on  another  occa- 
sion. In  any  case,  the  purchase  of  a  fixed 
site   ought  to   be   well   considered ;    and,  if 
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decided  upon,  intrusted  to  competent  persons. 
Railroad  companies  always  have  land  for 
sale  at  a  bargain ;  but  the  thoughts  of  rail- 
road companies,  as  many  have  learned  to 
their  regret,  are  far,  far  thoughts. 


The  musical  centres  of  the  whole  world 
have  been  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of 
the  death  of  Palestrina.  The  musicians  of  our 
day  do  well  to  recall  the  services  of  him  who 
was  unquestionably  the  savior  of  music.  His 
career  is  closely  identified  with  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  and  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  It  was  the  age  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
St.  Felix  Cantalice,  and  St. 'Catherine  de 
Ricci.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  still  talked 
of;  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  was 
founding ;  Baronius  was  writing  his  incom- 
parable annals,  and  a  spirit  of  universal 
reformation  was  abroad.. The  Holy  Father, 
disgusted  with  the  worldly,-  meretricious 
music  which  prevailed  in  many  places,  and 
discouraged  by  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  the  correction  of  it,  was  almost  minded  to 
banish  it  utterly.  At  this  critical  moment 
Palestrina  appeared,  and  taught  the  world 
that  religious  sentiment  was  no  hinderance, 
but  a  great  aid,  to  musical  expression. 


A  reverend  correspondent  of  the  Church 
NewSy  in  a  well-considered  letter,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  which  arise  from  the 
presence  at  Catholic  bedsides  of  physicians 
who  do  not  believe  in  a  future  life,  or  who  at 
least  do  not  realize  the  supreme  necessity  of 
the  Sacraments.  It  would  be  a  mean  and  a 
reprehensible  act  to  insinuate  that  a  non- 
Catholic  physician  should  be  discarded  merely 
on  account  of  his  religious  belief.  But  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  such  physicians,  looking 
only  to  the  physical  aspects  of  a  disease,  and 
solicitous  only  for  the  bodily  comfort  of  the 
patient,  frequently  fail  to  apprise  Catholics  of 
the  danger  of  death  until  confession  becomes 
impossible,  or  possible  only  in  a  partial  and 
unsatisfactory  way.  Sometimes  a  soothing 
lotion  is  administered  to  induce  sleep,  which, 
the  physician  knows,  will  end  in  death ;  and 
sometimes   ambiguous  words,  dictated  by   a 


mistaken  spirit  of  mercy,  cause  irreparable 
mischief.  "On  one  of  the  first  sick  calls  that 
I  ever  attended,  right  here  in  Washington," 
says  this  priest, ' '  I  asked  the  mother  of  the 
sick  boy  what  the  doctor  thought  of  the  case. 
'Oh!*  she  replied,  'the  doctor  was  here  this 
morning,  and  said  that  it  wouldn't  be  neces- 
sary to  come  again.*  The  poor  woman  was 
left  under  the  impression  that  her  child  was 
on  the  way  to  recovery.  There  was  that 
about  the  youth's  appearance,  however, which 
suggested  that  the  woman  must  have  mis- 
understood the  doctor's  meaning,  and  the 
young  man  was  therefore  fortunately  prepared 
for  death.  Next  morning  he  was  a  corpse." 
Instances  like  this, -~ which  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  should  make  Catholics  careful 
about  the  physicians  they  employ.  For  this 
reason,  and  supposing  the  two  to  be  equally 
skilful,  a  Catholic  doctor  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  those  who  are  without  the  true  fold ; 
whenever  the  services  of  a  Catholic  doctor 
are  unattainable,  particular  vigilance  must 
be  exercised  by  nurses  and  relatives,  upon 
whom  a  great  responsibility  rests. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  tf  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers :  , 

The  Rev.  Charles  Malbon,  who  was  called  to  his 
reward  on  the  i6th  of  April,  at  Penrith,  England. 

Mother  Maria  Ricci,  O.  S.  D.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Sister  Mary  Eva  and  Sister  Mary  Anna,  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  were 
lately  called  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  James  H.  Munson,  who  died  suddenly  on  the 
2ist  ult.,  in  Phila,delphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Marie  L.  De  Coteau,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  who  passed  away  on  the  same  date. 

Mrs.  J.  Sheld,  of  St.  Cloud,  Wis.,. who  departed 
this  life  on  the  8th  ult. 

Mrs.  Anne  Williams,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  24th  ult.,  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  William  H.  Breett,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Mr. 
Timothy  Kehoe,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Margaret 
E.  Clarke,  Hancock,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Bassett, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Rose  McMuUen  and  Mrs. 
Bridget  Darley,  Canton,  Ohio ;  Mrs.  Edward  Lawton, 
Mrs.  James  Henry,  and  Mrs.  Mary  McCausland, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  I 


UNDER    THR    MANTI,«    OF    OUR    BI^ESS^D    MOTHER. 


To  the  Sacred  Heart. 


TT7HE  roses  are  shedding  sweet  fragrance 
•1     In  token  of  love  at  Thy  shrine ; 
The  lamp,  like  a  bright-glowing  ruby, 

A  symbol  of  love  all  divine, 
Its  tribute  is  giving,  sweet  Jesus, — 

What  offering,  then,  shall  be  mine  ? 

Ah  !   only  one  gift  will  sufi&ce  Thee, — 
One  gift  dost  Thou  ask  of  my  love. 

Behold  at  Thy  altar  I  place  it— 

My  heart.  O  look  down  from  above. 

And,  blessing  my  offering,  make  it 
As  meek  and^as  pure  as  the  dove ! 


Jack  gave  him  a  piece  of  the  brown 
paper  in  which  the  lamp  had  been  wrapped. 
He  knit  his  brows  and  squared  his  elbows 
on  the  kitcherr  table.  His  friends  were 
reverently  silent.  An  inspiration  seemed 
to  possess  him,  and  he  read  aloud  : 

"Susan  washes  the  dishes 
As  clean  as  clean  can  be ; 
She  can  do  anything  she  wishes, 


Friend^    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


BY    MAURICE   FRANCIS    EGAN. 

XXIII.— Jack's  Ladder. 

AKY  DILLON  was  not 
pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  verses  had  been 
received.  He  read  them  softly 
over  to  himself,  and  nodded 
his  head  in  time  to  the  rhythm, 
as  poets  frequently  do. 
Til  try  again, ' '  he  said. ' 'Another  verse 
will  not  hurt  the  cemetery  of  the  poem — I 
mean  another  stanza.  Miss  McBride  says 
that  we  ought  to  say  stanza,  not  verse." 


Because  she  owns  a  banshee. 

"Jack  is  a  pretty  good  fellow, 

When  he  keeps  his  tongue  in  his  chin ; 
And  Baby  is  awful  sassy  ; 
Thomas  JeflF's  name  can't  go  in." 

Baby,  who  had  been  looking  over 
Faky^s  shoulder,  grabbed  at  the  paper. 
But  Faky  was  too  quick  for  him. 

*'No,  you  don't.  Baby  Maguire  !  A 
poet  has  the  right  to  say  what  he  pleases, 
and  even  a  policeman  can't  stop  him. 
Sassy  is  good,  but  it  doesn't  rhyme 
with  fellow.  Fellow,"  murmured  Faky, 
abstractedly.  '*  Mellow,  bellow,  hello, 
swellow,  telloh,  dello, — 

Baby  ought  to  be  in  a  cell,  oh ! 
No,  no !   Let's  see ! 

When  apples  are  ripe  and  mellow, 
Thomas  Jeff  can  take  them  in." 

Faky  looked  about  him  with  a  smile. 

'* Sassy  isn't  right  anyhow,"  said  Baby 
Maguire.   *'Miss  McBride  says  saucy." 

' '  We'  11  leave  that  out, ' '  Faky  said,  as  he 
began  to  make  a  clean  copy  of  his  poem. 

Guy  looked  at  him  with  open-eyed 
wonder. 

"It  must  be  nice  to  be  able  to  write 
poetry,"  he  said,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"Is  it  hard,  Faky?" 
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''Sometimes,'^  said  Faky,  trying  not  to 
look  like  a  person  of  genius.  **  There  are 
days  when  I  can't  write  at  all." 

**0h,"  exclaimed  Guy,  *'if  I  could  only 
write,  I  should  be  always  writing !  I 
think  things  about  God  and  heaven  and 
the  Holy  Child  and  His  Mother,  but  I 
can't  write  them.  If  I  only  could!  It 
would  please  Mrs.  McCrossin  so.  Would 
you  mind  teaching  me?" 

*' Poetry  can't  be  taught.  There  are 
some  people  who  think  that  they  can 
write  poetry,"  said  Faky,  looking  solemnly 
about  him.  ''^  Some  people  in  our  school 
— and  you  know  'em — think  they  can 
write;   but  they  can't." 

Guy  sighed. 

**I  should  like  to  write  about  clouds 
and  sunsets  and  birds  and  angels,"  said 
Guy.  "I  wouldn't  care  much  to  vrite 
about  the  cbok  or  Susan." 

Miley  had  been  attentively  watching 
Guy's  eager  face. 

**Faky  Dillon,"  he  said,  resolutely, 
**you'll  teach  that  kid  to  write  poetry  at 
once,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

Miley  doubled  up  both  fists  and  looked 
menacingly  at  Faky.  The  latter  did  not 
tremble. 

**I  could  no  more  do  it  than  I  could 
fly,"  he  said.  *'You  might  roll  me  in  the 
mud,  but  I  couldn't  do  it.  I'll  cross  my 
breath,  if  I  could !  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
will  do,  Miley :  I'll  write  him  something 
about  clouds  and  sunsets." 

The  scowl  left  Miley' s  face.  Faky 
bent  over  the  brown  paper  again.  Guy 
colored  a  little  and  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  folded  paper. 

"It  is  a  picture  for  Uncle  Mike,"  he 
said.    "I  drew  it." 

Miley  carefully  unfolded  it  and  looked 
at  the  drawing,  holding  his  head  on  one 
side  after  the  manner  of  critics. 

*'Itw  Uncle  Mike!"  he  said.  **Why, 
if  I  could  draw  like  that,  I  wouldn't  want 
to  write  at  all." 

The  sketch  was,  of  course,  rude;   but 


the  resemblance  to  Uncle  Mike,  though 
not  particularly  flattering,  was  remark- 
able. 

Faky's  pencil  ceased  to  move,  and  he 
was  shown  the  drawing. 

"Guy  and  I  will  make  a  great  team 
when  we  grow  up.  He  will  draw,  and  I'll 
write  poems  about  his  drawings." 

Miley  nodded  approvingly,  and  Guy's 
thin  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 

"Here's  your  poem,"  Faky  said. 
"We'll  dedicate  it  to  Uncle  Mike,  and 
give  it  to  him  with  the  picture." 

"Uncle  Mike  will  not  like  it,"  said 
Baby.    "He's  crosseyed  in  the  picture." 

"You  don't  "know  anything,"  Faky 
said.  "You  are  no  artist;  you're  always 
sassing  people.  That  eye's  all  right.  You 
can't  expect  both  eyes  to  be  alike  in  a 
picture.  There  is  light  and  shade,  and 
that's  what  they  call  prospective.  You 
keep  quiet." 

Baby  obeyed ;  and  Faky,  raising  the 
brown  paper  in  his  hands,  read  in  a  low 
voice : 

"  The  clouds  are  in  the  heavens, 
Red  and  white  and  blue : 
The  sunset's  softly  showing 
The  tints  of  our  flag  so  true. 

"The  birds  are  singing  sweetly, 
For  'tis  the  Fourth  of  July  ; 
And  the  American  patriots  are  ready 
To  fight  for  their  country  till  they  die. 

Couldn't  get  the  last  line  in  very  well  ; 
but  it's  true,  all  the  same,"  said  Faky. 

"I  never  saw  red,  white,  and  blue 
clouds,"  murmured  Baby. 

"  If  they  didn't  come  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  when  would  they  come?"  asked 
Jack.    "It's  a  Fourth  of  July  poem." 

Baby  said  no  more.  The  poem  and  the 
picture  were  presented  to  Uncle  Mike,  and 
very  much  admired.  Guy's  eyes  glistened 
with  pleasure,  as  even  the  cook,  of  whom 
he  was  somewhat  afraid,  expressed  her 
approval  of  the  picture.  And  when  Uncle 
Mike  read  the  verses,  and  knocked 
on  the  table  and  said,  "^  piuribus 
unum!'*^    in  a  loud  ; voice,  and  remarked 
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that  Dan  O'Connell  might  have  written 
them,  the  breast  of  Tancred  Flavins  Dillon 
burned  with  pride. 

When  it  was  time  to  go,  Guy  was 
warmly  wrapped  up  and  carried  out  in 
the  muscular  arms  of  Uncle  Mike.  Susan 
kissed  Miley  and  asked  him  to  come 
again,  and  there  was  a  chorus  of  farewells. 
Miley  went  out  with  Uncle  Mike,  to  open 
the  gate. 

"The  child  has  a  good  heart,''  said  the 
cook.  **He  is  as  gentle  as  a  nurse  with 
little  Guy.'' 

"And  why  shouldn't  he?"  demanded 
Susan.  "Isn't  he  my  own  flesh  and  blood? 
I  am  sure  nobody  ever  said  I  had  a  bad 
heart  before!"  exclaimed  Susan,  ready  to 
burst  into  tears. 

"I  am  not  saying  it  now,"  said  the 
cook.  "I  am  praising  the  boy  for  his 
good  heart.  Sure  he  is  not  much  to  look 
at  And  think  of  him  taking  up  with 
that  Bob  Bently!" 

"I  am  not  sure  that  Bob  Bently  is  a 
bad  boy,  after  all.  I  don't  believe  my 
cousin  would  take  up  with  a  really  bad 
boy,"  said  Susan.  "There  are  others  that 
are  perhaps  worse,"  she  added,  looking  at 
Jack,  "but  they've  not  been  found  out. 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Bob  Bently 
had  been  misjudged.  There  must  be  some 
good  in  a  boy  that  would  be  kind  to  a 
desolate  half-orphan,  when  others,"  she 
added  again,  with  a  look  at  Baby  Maguire, 
"for  whom  the  half-orphan's  flesh  and 
blood  had  slaved  away  their  lives,  were 
ungrateful." 

Jack  felt  that  his  hour  of  favor  had 
passed.  He  was  beginning  to  taste  the 
bitterness  of  that  change  of  opinion 
which  aff*ects  all  fortune's  favorites.  Bob 
Bently  had  suffered  through  his  fault. 
His  lack  of  courage  had  caused  his  friend 
many  a  pang.  He"  foresaw  that,  quite  as 
unreasonably,  he  would  have  to  sufler. 
He  felt  that  he  deserved  it,  but  he  thought 
Susan  very  unkind  to  change  so  suddenly. 
He  had  tried  to  confess  the  truth — late. 


too  late,  to  be  sure, — and  he  was  willing 
to  take  his  punishment;  but,  like  all 
sufferers,  especially  those  who  suffer 
through  their  own  fault,  he  did  not  like 
the  manner  of  it'  He  remembered  what 
Father  Exeter  had  said  in  a  recent  instruc- 
tion to  the  boys:  "If  you  do  not  do  • 
penance  for  your  faults,  God  will  make 
you  do  penance." 

Susan's  pride  had  been  wounded  by 
the  cook's  laughing  at  Miley.  He  might 
be  rough  ;  he  certainly  was  ugly,  and, 
Susan  admitted  to  herself,  very  unlike  the 
"angel  cousin"  she  had  imagined;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  was  her  cousin,  and  she 
intended  to  make  people  understand  that. 

"You've  changed  very  suddenly  as 
to  Bob  Bently,"  said  the  cook.  "A  little 
while  ago  you  couldn't  say  anything 
too  bad  of  him.  I'm  sure  I  hear  that  Miss 
McBride  had  to  turn  him  out  of  school." 

"Miss  McBride!"  exclaimed  Susan, 
scornfully.  ^^Who  is  Miss  McBride?  I 
remember  her  when  she  lived  in  a  little 
street  down  town.  It's  not  to  the  like  of 
her  I'd  be  beholding  for  my  opinions  of 
other  people." 

"Miss  McBride  is  a  good  teacher,"  said 
Jack,  valiantly.  "I  don't  care  if  you  are 
a  seventh  daughter  of  a  seventh  son, 
I'll  not  let  you  say  anything  against 
Miss  McBride." 

"That  is  right!  Turn  against  me,"  said 
Susan.   "  I  am  used  to  ingratitude. " 

"Nobody  is  turning  against  you," 
said  the  cook.  "I  suppose  we  have  been 
too  hard  on  Bob  Bently;  and  if  Master 
Jack  Chumleigh  did  the  wicked,  wicked 
acts  for  which  we  have  been  blaming 
Bob,  my  kitchen  is  no  place  for  him,  nor 
for  anybody  that  supports  him." 

Thomas  Jefferson  put  his  arm  around 
Jack's  neck  and  spoke  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"I'll  stick  to  Jack,  Susan,"  he  said, 
with  a  courage  that  required  a  terrible 
effort;  "and  if  I  were  big  enough,  I'd 
punch  Miley  Galligan  just  because  he  is 
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your  cousin.  There  now !  You  shall  not 
talk  this  way  about  our  Jack.'* 

"Go  to  bed  all  of  you  ! ' '  said  the 
cook,  in  a  stately  manner, — "all  of  you  ! 
I  must  say,  Susan,  that  your  cousin  is 
not  exactly  what  I  expected." 

Susan  put  the  corner  of  her  apron  to 
her  eyes  and  appeared  to  weep. 

"You'd  better,  ma'am,"  she  answered, 
' '  look  into  your  own  family.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  Mrs.  McCrossin  is  setting 
heir  cap  for  your  Uncle  Mike. ' ' 

The  cook  raised  her  arms,  and  then 
sank  into  the  big  chair  as  one  utterly 
overwhelmed. 

' '  Susan  !  Susan  ! ' '  she  said,  faintly, 
"if  you  had  stuck  a  skewer  into  my  heart, 
you  couldn't  have  flustrated  me  more." 

Susan  poured  a  glass  of  water  over 
herself  in  her  haste  to  revive  the  cook. 
The  boys  hastily  left  the  kitchen. 

"That's  just  the  way  I  feel  when  my 
nerves  come  on,"  said  Baby,  as  they 
went  upstairs. 

"  I  don't  care  now  if  Susan  does  curse 
me,"  said  Thomas  Jefferson.  "She's  only 
a  seventh  daughter,  and  Uncle  Mike's  a 
seventh  son.  She's  against  the  Second 
Commandment,  anyhow.  I  am  just  going 
to  do  what's  right,  whether  she  lets  the 
banshee  out  or  not." 

Jack  knew  that  his  star  had  set.  With 
the  cook  and  Susan  against  him,  life  at 
home  would  not  be  pleasant.  Susan 
would  probably  tell  Miss  McBride  that 
he  was  a  wicked  boy. 

"Didn't  Susan  say  that  Mrs.  McCrossin 
wants  to  marry  Uncle  Mike?"  asked 
Baby  Maguire. 

"Ladies  never  want  to  marry  men," 
Thomas  Jefferson  answered,  rebukingly. 
"You  know,  Susan  just  said  it  because 
she  was  angry." 

A  gleam  of  consolation  entered  Jack's 
mind. 

"I  wish  Mrs.  McCrossin  would  marry 
Uncle  Mike,"  he  said;  "for  then  Guy 
would  have  somebody  to  care  for  him." 


Jack's  afflictions  had  helped  him  several 
steps  up  the  ladder.  He  had  begun  to 
think  of  other  people  even  when  he  was 
himself  suffering. 

Baby  Maguire  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
went  to  their  room  and  divided  the  last 
box  of  guava  jelly.  They  respected  Jack's 
grief  too  much  to  offer  him  any  of  it.  He 
did  not  care;  he  knelt  and  said  his  prayers 
with  all  his  might.  For  a  few  moments 
all  his  sorrows  and  faults  seemed  to  drop 
from  him.  But  when  he  arose,  they  came 
back  again.  He  would  have  to  stand  it,  at 
any  rate,  he  said  to  himself, — he  would 
have  to  stand  it.  He  resolved  that  he 
would  go  to  confession  on  the  next  Satur- 
day, which  was  one  week  ahead  of  his 
regular  day.  He  had  mounted  another 
step.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  gone  to 
confession  only  as  a  matter  of  obedience, 
never  quite  voluntarily. 

He  undressed  and  tucked  himself  under 
the  clothes,  with  the  feeling  that  joy 
would  never  shine  for  him  in  this  world 
again ;  he  would  be  an  outcast  like  Bob 
Bently.  And  when  his  mother,  home  from 
the  dinner  party,  glided  in  and  kissed 
him,  he  looked  so  placid  in  his  sleep  that 
she  did  not  suspect  that  he  had  suffered 
the  keenest  pangs  ;  for  how  can  boys 
suffer !  She  was  so  close  to  her  child 
apparently,  but  really  miles  and  miles 
away  from  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Touching  Incident. 


The  people  of  England  do  not  all  think 
alike  about  "vivisection," — some  declar- 
ing that  animals  while  alive  may  be  cut 
into  little  pieces  by  learned  men  ;  others 
protesting  against  such  cruelty.  The 
practice  of  dissecting  living  animals  has 
a  brutalizing  effect  upon  us,  robs  us  of 
delicacy,  and  sets  up  in  its  stead  coarse- 
ness   and    indifference    to    the     feelings 
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and  suffeiings  of  others.  An  incident 
which  proves  this  to  be  true  has  just 
been  reported. 

In  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  Paris, 
the  professor  was  illustrating  the  effects  of 
a  certain  poison.  He  placed  a  little  white 
poodle  upon  the  table,  and  then,  fond- 
ling it,  he  explained  the  operation  and 
described  the  symptoms  of  agony  which 
the  students  were  about  to  witness.  He 
fastened  the  dog  in  the  torture-trough, 
and  laid  open  one  of  the  veins  of  the 
neck.  The  little  animal  howled  with 
pain  and  writhed  helplessly  for  a  moment, 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  fastenings 
broke.  With  one  bound  the  poodle  was 
free,  and  stood  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
whining  piteously  and  all  covered  with 
blood.  The  professor  only  smiled,  and 
prepared  to  recapture  his  victim,  when 
the  poodle  stretched  himself  out  flat  upon 
the  table  and  began  to  crawl  slowly 
toward  him.  His  whole  attitude  was 
expressive  of  penitence  and  submission, 
as  though  the  poor  creature  were  pleading 
for  mercy.  The  heartless  old  professor 
was  just  about  to  take  hold  of  the  dog 
to  stretch  him  once  more  upon  the 
rack,  when  the  little  animal  stood  erect 
and  began  to  turn  somersaults.  Without 
knowing  it,  the  man  of  science  had  been 
dealing  with  a  performing  poodle,  whose 
beseeching  eyes  said  as  plainly  as  words 
could  say :  '*  Please  do  not  punish  me  any 
more!  I  will  perform  well."  When  he 
had  finished  all  the  tricks  he  knew,  the 
dog  again  crept  up  to  the  professor  and 
began  to  lick  his  hands.  The  learned 
gentleman  was  utterly  unmoved  by  his 
conduct,  and  prepared  to  resume  the 
experiment.  But  the  students  rose  to 
their  feet,  and  angrily  commanded  him 
to  put  up  his  knife,  declaring  that  the 
poodle  had  earned  his  life. 

We  are  not  told  the  name  of  this 
poodle ;  but  we  hope  he  has  found  a  gentle 
master,  and  no  longer  leads  a  dog's  life 
among  professors  of  vivisection. 


The  Story  of  a  Bell. 


In  a  little  town  in  Northern  Germany 
there  is  an  old  church,  and  in  the  tower 
a  bell  upon  which  is  engraved  a  six-eared 
stalk  of  corn.  The  history  of  the  bell 
is,  briefly,  this : 

The  people  were  poor,  and  not  able  to 
replace  the  small  bell  which  had  done 
duty  many  years,  and  had  only  a  weak 
voice,  and  was  badly  cracked  besides. 
*'How  shall  we  get  a  new  bell?'*  they 
asked.  * '  This  feeble  little  voice  does  not 
reach  half  the  ears  of  the  parish."  The 
crops  were  poor,  and  there  was  hardly 
enough  food  in  town  to  feed  the  hungry. 
To  think  of  a  fine,  sweet-sounding  bell  at 
such  a  time  seemed  madness. 

One  day  the  schoolmaster,  a  worthy 
man,  was  going  to  school,  and  his  way 
led  him  past  the  churchyard.  A  bit  of 
green  in  the  churchyard  wall  attracted  his 
eyes  ;  he  looked  again,  and,  lo !  a  stalk  of 
corn  was  growing  there  as  bravely  as  you 
please.  (For  '*corn"  American  children 
must  read  "wheat")  It  was  a  stalk  of 
wheat,  sprung  from  a  little  kernel  dropped 
from  the  mouth  of  some  passing  bird. 
"Ah! "  said  the  schoolmaster,  "who  knows 
but  this  may  turn  to  the  bell  we  need  so 
much?'*  He  watered  and  fed  the  stalk, 
the  villagers  helping  him ;  and  gathered 
six  fine  ears  of  ripened  grain.  These  he 
planted,  and  again  gathered  his  crop.  In 
due  time  his  garden  would  not  hold  the 
precious  seeds  ;  and  he  distributed  them  to 
the  farmers  about,  and  in  eight  years  the 
crop  was  marketed  for  enough  to  buy  a 
beautiful,  silver-toned  bell. 

So  from  a  grain  of  wheat,  dropped  from 
the  mouth  of  one  of  God's  little  wandering 
birds,  came  a  bell  to  ring  His  praise. 


Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear ; 
Small  sand  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year; 
And  trifles,  life.  — Young. 
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To  a  Madonna. 


BY     EUGENE     DAVIS. 


FAIR  and  blonde  Madonna,  we  will 
wreathe 

The  summer  flowers,  lilac  and  marguerite, 
At  thy  loved  shrine.  Censers  shall  breathe 
The  balm  of  sacred  perfumes  at  thy  feet. 
Thou'rt  worthy  of  such  homage.  Mother  mild ; 
Because  within  thy  body— peerless  shrine- 
Was  held  of  old  the  Saviour — gift  divine. 
Thou  wert  His  Mother  and  He  was  thy  Child. 

Oft  on  thy  breast  He  laid  His  head  (as  we 
Our  mother's  arms  have  sought)  after  long 
play; 
On  Calvary's  height,  when  He  His  course 
had  run, 
Again  thine  arms  received  Him  tenderly. 
Thou  art  the  Star  of  midnight,  and  the  day 
Sees  thee  enrobed  more  dazzling  than 
the  sun. 


A  Common  Fallacy  as  to  Drink. 


BY    THE    REV.  ARTHUR    BARRY  0'NEII.Iv,  C.  S.  C. 


N  the  course  of  a  debate  on  a 
High  lyicense   bill    introduced 
into  the  provincial  parliament 
of  New  Brunswick  some  years 
one  of  the  speakers  stated  that  he 
support  the  measure,  not  for  the 
increase  of  revenue  that  it  would  bring 


ago, 
would 


about,  but  because  of  the  practical  benefits 
likely  to  result  therefrom  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Having  incidentally  volun- 
teered the  information  that  personally 
he  was  a  total  abstainer,  he  added  :  *  *  In 
fact,  gentlemen,  I  have  never  tasted 
intoxicating  liquor  in  my  life. ' '  '  *  Then, ' ' 
interjected  a  member  on  one  of  the  oppo- 
site benches,  "permit  me  to  inform  you 
that  you  have  missed  a  whole  lot  of 
good  times."  The  roar  of  laughter  which 
greeted  this  sally,  and  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  house,  the  *' point  was  well  taken," 
merely  exemplified  the  ready  assent 
yielded  by  most  men  to  any  fallacy  that 
tends  to  gratify  their  passions.  The  par- 
ticular fallacy  which  in  this  instance 
provoked  the  mirth  of  the  legislators  is 
one  of  which  the  world  at  large  has  long 
been  the  dupe, — one  which  has  been 
incalculably  pernicious  in  its  effects  on 
social  life,  and  which  it  is  high  time  for 
the  advocates  of  temperance  thoroughly 
to  explode. 

Among  all  the  considerations  which  in 
every  age  have  induced  young  men  to 
proffer  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus,  to  take  their  initial  step  on  a 
course  that  has  so  lamentably  often  led 
to  degradation,  ruin,  and  the  unhallowed 
grave  of  the  drunkard,  no  other  perhaps 
has  been  so  potent  as  the  impression 
that  a  moderate  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
stimulants  is  conducive  to  one's  general 
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well-being,  increasing  the  number  of  life's 
pleasures,  and  enhancing  the  delight  of 
their  fruition.  Even  granting  that  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  inebriety  may  still 
be  considered  tenable,  not  three  youths 
in  a  hundred  begin  to  drink  because  of 
the  irresistible  craving  of  an  inherited 
appetite  for  liquor. 

The  example  of  companions  and 
associates  undoubtedly  counts  for  much 
in  the  formation  of  the  drinking  habit 
among  the  young ;  but,  for  a  great  deal 
of  its  efifective  force,  the  example  is 
indebted  to  the  opinion,  pre-existing  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  man  or  boy, 
that  the  sparkling  glass  is  the  inviting 
portal  to  a  world  of  hitherto  unknown 
joys.  The  craving  for  happiness  is  in- 
stinctive in  man  at  every  age,  and  the 
pursuit  of  real  or  apparent  good  is  not 
least  eager  in  youth  ;  ^and  so,  because  he 
has  acquired  the  belief  that  pleasure 
and  gladness  and  **a  good  time'*  await 
him  in  the  wine-cup,  the  would-be  happy 
young  man  quaffs  his  first  glass,  thereby 
taking  a  step  which,  there  is  no  exagger- 
ation in  saying,  is  certainly  hazardous  and 
possibly  fatal. 

The  very  general  prevalence  of  this 
erroneous  opinion  that  wine  adds  some- 
thing to  the  joys  of  existence  is  explicable 
enough  when  one  reflects  that,  prior  to  the 
present  century,  it  was  invested  with  all 
the  unquestioned  authority  of  a  venerable 
tradition;  and  was,  moreover,  accepted, 
endorsed,  and  fostered  by  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  all  authors  who  appealed  to  the 
great  mass  of  readers.  That  it  is  still  held 
by  the  majority  of  men  in  all  classes  of 
society,  is  in  accordance  with  a  psycholog- 
ical law  thus  stated  by  Bacon:  **If  the 
human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a  liking 
to  any  doctrine,  either  because  received 
and  credited,  or  because  otherwise  pleas- 
ing, it  draws  everything  else  into  harmony 
with  that  doctrine  and  to   its   support." 

Now,  the  doctrine  that  *'good  wine  is 
a   good,  familiar   creature,  if  it  be   well 


used,"  is  one  to  which  the  human  intel- 
lect took  a  liking  long  before  lago  so 
worded  it;  and  the  belief  that  a  moderate 
use  thereof  gives  an  added  zest  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  was  for  centuries  so 
thoroughly  received  and  credited  that  it 
became  an  integral  portion  of  popular 
faith,  and  permeated  the  great  bulk  of 
popular  literature.  In  nine- tenths  of  the 
world's  poetry  and  fiction,  from  the  age 
of  Homer  to  an  epoch  still  recent,  Bacchus 
is  honored  with  eulogistic  tributes,  scarcely 
yielding  in  impassioned  fervor  to  the 
rival  paeans  of  which  Venus  is  the  subject. 
'*The  wine -cup,  the  wine -cup  bring 
hither,"  is  the  constantly-recurring  prel- 
ude to  every  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity, 
conviviality  and  merriment. 

Quafiing  the  ruddy  juice  of  the  purple 
grape  seems  an  essential  element  of 
all  genuine  festivity  ;  and  in  a  hundred 
various  ways  the  impression  is  conveyed 
that,  to  the  luckless  wight  who  ignores 
the  pleasures  of  the  flowing  bowl,  life 
must,  after  all,  be  a  poor  affair,  and 
scarcely  worth  the  living.  Only  in  the 
literary  product  of  these  latter  decades  is 
there  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  the  cultus 
of  the  vine-crowned  son  of  Jupiter  and^ 
Semele  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  all  literature  is 
merely  the  reflex  of  human  life  in  the 
era  which  produces  it,  this  falling  off  is 
not  the  least  reassuring  or  promising 
among  the  signs  of  our  times.  Not  that 
the  gloiification  of  drinking  is  at  an  end, 
but  the  chorus  of  its  praises  is  no  longer 
swelled  by  the  multitudinous  voices  that 
were  wojit  to  give  it  volume ;  and  in  an 
age  which  imposes  on  the  * 'jolly  god" 
the  harsher  title  of  King  Alcohol,  the 
palmiest  days  in  the  reign  of  Bacchus  are 
clearly  past  and  gone. 

That  the  use,  however  moderate,  of 
wine,  beer,  whiskey,  brandy,  or  other 
intoxicating  liquor,  increases  the  joys  of 
any  man's  life,  is  an  opinion  which  both 
the  physiological  science  of  our  day  and 
the  rightly  interpreted  human  experience 
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of  all  previous  centuries  pronounce 
untenable,  and  its  erroneousness  is  daily- 
becoming  more  and  more  generally 
recognized.  The  doctrine  that  the  total 
abstainer  is  debarred  frpm  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  delights  aflforded 
by  social  intercourse,  perfect  physical 
health,  or  intellectual  activity,  is  so  far 
from  being  correct  that  its  direct  contrary 
is  the  very  truth.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
question  here  of  comparison  between  total 
abstinence  and  confirmed  drunkenness ; 
one  might  as  well  discuss  the  relative 
advantages  of  sanity  and  lunacy.  Nor  is 
there  question  of  the  comparative  well- 
being  of  the  teetotaler  and  the  drinker 
who,  although  habitually  moderate,  is 
once  in  a  while  betrayed  into  excess.  The 
consideration  of  the  abuse  of  liquor, 
whether  frequent  or  infrequent,  being 
altogether  eliminated  from  the  discussion, 
the  point  is  simply  as  to  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  joy,  pleasure,  gratification  or 
happiness  experienced  respectively  by  the 
man  who  totally  abstains  from  alcoholic 
beverages  and  his  (otherwise  equally 
conditioned)  neighbor  who  uses  such 
beverages  in  all  moderation.  Now,  upon 
the  question  thus  fairly  stated,  the  most 
eminent  physiologists,  and  the  keenest 
students  of  concrete  humanity  as  well, 
declare  that,  despite  the  century-credited 
fallacy  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  total 
abstainer  is  blessed  with  better  general 
health,  is  freer  from  nervous  ailments  and 
diseases,  has  more  delicately  perceptive 
physical  senses,  possesses  brighter  intellect- 
ual faculties,  wi-der  mental  vision,  clearer 
mind,  and  sounder  judgment ;  has  a  more 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  life,  and  lives 
longer,  than  he  who  indulges  even  with 
strictest  moderation  in  alcoholic  stimulants. 
If  the  testimony  of  most  literature  is, 
as  has  been  stated,  at  variance  with  this 
doctrine,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  great  bulk  of  that  testimony  is 
proffered  by  special  pleaders  rather  than 
witnesses     unbiased     by     prejudice    and 


considerations  of  personal  interest.  The 
evidence  in  favor  of  abstinence  has  been 
relatively  scanty,  simply  because  through- 
out the  centuries  the  abstainers  have  been 
inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
the  non-abstainers  have  naturally  disliked 
to  convict  themselves  of  inconsistency  and 
folly.  The  testimony  is  largely  one-sided, 
because  in  offering  their  evidence  the 
witnesses  have  commonly  failed  to  give, 
if  not  the  truth,  at  least  the  whole  truth. 

The  poets  who,  from  Anacreon  to  our 
modern  lyrists,  have  wreathed  the  spark- 
ling goblet  with  garlands  of  encomiastic 
verse  have  very  generally  suppressed  all 
mention  of  the  emotions  by  which  they 
were  swayed  on  the  morrow  of  the  goblet's 
draining.  Only  occasionally  does  one  of 
their  number,  giving  utterance  to  remorse- 
ful after- thought,  exclaim  with  honest 
Cassio:  **0  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine, 
if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let 
us  call  thee  devil!"  Or  lament  with  the 
same  sobered  reveller:  **0  God,  that  men 
should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains!"  The  **good 
times"  for  which  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  drinkers,  from 
the  days  of  Noah  to  our  own,  have  been 
indebted  to  the  wine-cup,  have  very 
certainly  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
''^mauvais  quarts-d'* heure^^  which  famil- 
iarity with  that  same  cup  has  added  to 
their  experience.  And  this  is  true,  not 
only  of  those  who  habitually  or  at  least 
occasionally  drink  to  excess,  but  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  moderate  drinkers 
as  well, — of  the  men  who  **can  take  a 
glass  or  let  it  alone,"  who  **know  when 
they  have  enough,"  and  who  **  could 
practise  total  abstinence  to-morrow  "  (if 
they  felt  like  it)  *' without  the  slightest 
trouble  or  hardship." 

Let  any  hundred  moderate  drinkers, 
chosen  at  random  from  the  more  intelli- 
gent classes  of  society,  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately review  the  record  of  their 
emotions     and     sensations     during     any 
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considerable    period    of    time,    candidly- 
attributing   eflfects   to   their   real    causes, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  fully 
eleven  -  twelfths  of  their  number  will  be 
forced   to  acknowledge   that   even    their 
restrained  indulgence  has  occasioned  them 
more  pain  than  pleasure,  more  regret  than 
complacency.  The  temporary  exhilaration 
produced  by  wine  or  kindred  stimulants 
is  inevitably  followed  by  a  corresponding 
depression ;   and  the  stimulant   does   not 
raise  the  spirits  as  far  above,  as  the  sub- 
sequent reaction  sinks  them  below,  their 
normal  level.  If  alcohol  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  genial  glow  of  factitious  comfort 
which  is    the    immediate    result    of    its 
imbibition,  it  should,  in   all  justice  and 
fairness,  be   debited    with    the    lessened 
vitality  and  impaired  nervous  tone  which 
supervene  with  rhythmic  regularity  when 
that   transitory  glow  subsides.    Entering 
all  pertinent  items  thus  impartially  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  his  account  with  alcohol, 
the  moderate  drinker  will  find  that  in  his 
dealings   therewith,  even   in  the    matter 
of    pleasurable   sensations,  his  losses  far 
exceed  his  gains. 

The  most  instructive  and  genuinely 
valuable  testimony  on  this  question  is 
clearly  neither  that  of  the  man  who  has 
always  been  a  moderate  drinker  nor  that 
of  him  who  has  always  been  a  total 
abstainer,  but  rather  that  of  the  man 
who,  at  different  periods  of  his  career, 
has  figured  in  each  character,  and  can 
consequently  speak  from  actual  experience 
of  both  tippling  and  teetotalism.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  such  men  in  our 
day, — more  thousands,  in  all  probability, 
than  during  any  previous  period  in  the 
world's  history ;  and  their  evidence  may 
be  confidently  appealed  to,  as  conclusively 
establishing  the  position  maintained  in 
this  paper — viz.:  that,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  the  total  abstainer,  as  such, 
is  happier  than,  not  only  the  abuser,  but 
the  user,  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Of  the 
relatively  few  men  who  practised  absti- 


nence until  they  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  thirty-five,  and  then  began  to 
indulge  in  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol, 
not  three  in  a  hundred  can  honestly  aflSrm 
that  their  indulging  has  increased  life's 
sunshine  or  lessened  its  gloom ;  whereas 
the  thousands  on  thousands  who  at  abo.ut 
the  same  age  entirely  abandoned  drink 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  their 
abstinence  has  been  the  source  of  a  notable 
addition  to  their  peace  and  comfort,  light 
and  joy. 

That  the  foregoing  statement  is  not 
merely  a  gratuitous  assertion,  incapable 
of  proof  or  verification,  any  reader  may 
convince  himself  by  personal  inquiry. 
Let  him  interview  such  members  of 
total  abstinence ,  societies  or  other  tem- 
perance organizations  as  were  formerly 
moderate  drinkers.  Let  him  consult  any 
of  the  two  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women,  experienced  in  all  grades  of  the 
use  and  abuse  of  liquor,  who  persist  in 
afiirming  that  Dr.  Keeley,  of  D  wight,  has 
cured  them  of  the  drink  habit,  and  he 
will  discover  that  they  are  a  unit  in 
extolling  the  eminent  advantages,  from 
the  standpoint  of  general  well-being  and 
happiness,  as  from  every  other  possible 
standpoint,  of  total  abstinence  over  any 
degree  of  alcoholic  indulgence. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  condition  of 
the  abstainer  is  thus  incomparably  pref- 
erable to  that  of  the  drinker,  abundantly 
satisfactory  reasons  will  be  found  in  the 
demonstrated  truths  of  medical  science 
relative  to  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  system.  As  physiology  has  been 
referred  to,  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
in  support  of  our  contention,  it  will  be 
pertinent  to  give  here  a  few  of  the  con- 
clusions which  have'  been  arrived  at, 
after  years  of  earnest  study  and  patient 
investigation,  by  some  of  the  world's 
most  famous  medical  practitioners. 

**  Health,"  says  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
'4s  that  state  of  the  body  in  which  all 
its    functions   go   on   without    notice   or 
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observation,  and  in  whicli  existence  is 
felt  to  be  a  pleasure ;  in  which  it  is  a 
kind  of  joy  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  to 
live.  Now,  that  is  a  state  which  can  not 
be  benefited  by  alcohol  in  any  degree. 
Nay,  it  is  a  state  which,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  is  injured  by  alcohol. . . .  Alcohol, 
even  in  small  doses,  will  take  the  bloom 
oflf,  and  injure  the  perfection  of  loveliness 
of  health,  both  mental  and  moral." 

* '  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  things  in 
English  society,"  says  Sir  William  Gull — 
and  his  words  are  equally  applicable  to 
American  society,  —  "that  people  are 
injured  by  drink  without  being  drunkards. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  injury  done  to 
health  by  the  habitual  use  of  wines  in 
their  various  kinds,  and  alcohol  in  its 
various  shapes,  even  in  so-called  moderate 
quantities.  It  leads  to  the  degeneration  of 
the  tissue,  it  spoils  the  health,  and  it 
spoils  the  intellect." 

Dr.  Ridge  found  by  experiment  that  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  were 
impaired  by  even  so  small  a  quantity 
of  alcohol  as  is  found  in  a  gill  of  ale. 
Dr.  Norman  Kerr  declares:  **Our  mind 
will  be  clearer,  our  thoughts  more  at 
command,  and  our  execution  of  whatever 
we  have  to  do  more  thorough,  if  we 
totally  abstain  than  if  we  drink  even  a 
little."  And  the  eminent  authority,  Dr. 
lyauder  Brunton,  summarizes  the  results 
of  scientific  research  in  this  matter  as 
follows:  *'The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
nervous  system  may  be  described  as  one 
of  progressive  paralysis." 

Now,  whether  the  thesis  which  we  have 
advanced  be  considered  fully  established 
or  only  partially  proven,  this  much  at 
least  has  been  made  manifest :  that  the 
transition  from  moderate  drinking  to  total 
abstinence  is  not  a  change  from  a  better 
to  a  worse  condition  or  state.  And  this  is 
a  point  which,  with  all  respect  be  it  said, 
the  advocates  of  temperance  may  well 
emphasize  considerably  more  than  they 
are    accustomed  to   do.     In  view  of    the 


respective  advantages  of  the  two  condi- 
tions, is  there  not  a  certain  unnecessary 
stress  laid  upon  the  "sacrifice"  made  by 
the  moderate  drinker  who  becomes  a  total 
abstainer,  and  a  certain  undue  prominence 
given  to  the  idea  of  the  "self-denial" 
involved  in  his  abstinence?  Does  not 
frequent  use  of  these  terms  imply  a  linger- 
ing suspicion  that,  after  all,  the  man  who 
absolutely  quits  drinking  is  going,  in  the 
graphic  phrase  already  quoted, "to  miss  a 
whole  lot  of  good  times"?  If,  as  we  hold 
to  be  evident  and  as  all  total  abstainers 
certainly  believe,  the  true  doctrine  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  this,  why  not  state  the 
case  more  logically,  and  employ  somewhat 
apter  terms  in  the  statement?  Two  facts 
that  need  to  be  emphasized  at  this  stage  of 
the  temperance  battle  are :  that  even  the 
most  moderate  drinker  has  contracted,  or 
is  contracting,  a  habit  certainly  injurious 
to  his  health  and  happiness ;  and  that  the 
moderate  drinker  who,  abjuring  alcohol, 
becomes  a  total  abstainer,  displays,  not 
heroic  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  but  merely 
common  prudence  and  genuine  self-love. 


The  Sorrow  of  a  Mother. 

THERE  are  two  houses  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  X :  one  in 

the  heart  of  the  city,  the  other  in  the 
suburbs.  It  is  not  usual  to  exchange 
inmates  from  one  to  another;  therefore 
I  was  surprised,  as  we  passed  a  woman, 
who  was  to  me  a  stranger,  knitting  busily 
on  the  porch,  to  hear  Sister  Emilia  say : 

"That  old  woman  came  to  us  a  fort- 
night since  from  K  Street.  Poor  creature! 
she  has  a  sad  story.  I  will  ask  her  to  tell 
it  to  you  some  day.  But  you  must  first 
get  acquainted  with  her,  so  as  to  feel  your 
way;   for  she  talks  but  little." 

*  *  You  do  not  often  remove  them  from 
one  house  to  another,  do  you?"  I  inquired. 

"  No,  and  therein  lies  the  chief  interest 
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of  her  story.  Sister  Francis  Regis  and 
I  had  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at 
K  Street,  with  one  or  two  large  jars  of 
cottage- cheese  that  had  been  given  us  for 
the  old  people.  This  clean,  respectable 
woman  had  always  interested  me,  and  I 
made  a  point  of  looking  her  out  in  the 
sewing-room.  She  stood  up  to  greet  me, 
facing  the  window  ;  I  was  opposite  the 
door.  Suddenly  I  became  aware  of  steps 
in  the  corridor,  and  I  heard  a  loud  voice 
saying, 

'*'Yes,  Sister,  I  am  looking  for  my 
mother,  who  disappeared  from  my  house 
six  months  ago.  Her  name  is  Hannigan.  * 
''The  face  of  the  old  woman  grew 
pallid,  her  hands  trembled  ;  I  thought 
she  was  about  to  fall.  Quick  as  thought, 
she  dashed  through  the  long  window 
which  opens  on  the  piazza,  dragging  m,e 
after  her. 

*"Hide  me,  hide  me,  Sister!*  she 
implored,  seizing  me  by  the  shoulders. 
'  Put  me  where  she'll  not  see  me,  and  the 
God  of  the  stricken  mother  will  reward 
you  forever.' 

'*'But  she  is  not  looking  for  you^'*  I 
answered  hurriedly,  confused  and  amazed. 
*Your  name  is  not  Hannigan?* 

"'God  forgive  me,  but  it  is!'  was  the 
reply.  '  Still,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would 
not  blame  me.  For  the  sake  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  the  sweet  Virgin  Mary,  His 
Mother,  hide  me.  Sister, — hide  me!' 

"I  could  not  resist  her  appeal.  The 
refuge  was  at  hand.  Hastily  opening  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  porch,  where  the 
brooms  and  scrub-buckets  are  kept,  I 
thrust  her  inside,  locked  it,  and  put  the 
key  in  my  pocket, — taking  this  precau- 
tion lest  some  one  should  come  to  the 
closet,  and  thus  betray  her  presence.  The 
incident  had  not  occupied  five  minutes. 
Passing  once  more  through  the  window, 
I  went  from  the  sewing-room  into  the 
sitting-room,  where  the  greater  number 
of  the  old  women  were  congregated. 
There  stood  the  owner  of  the  voice,  with 


Mother  Benedicla  at  her  side.  She  was  a 
large,  coarse-featured,  yet  rather  handsome 
woman,  richly  but  flashily  dressed,  with 
'  blondined '  hair  and  painted  face.  I 
approached  Mother,  and  gently  squeezed 
her  arm.  We  exchanged  glances,  but  said 
nothing.  She  knew,  however,  that  I  had 
a  purpose  in  being  there ;  and  I  felt  so 
certain  that  my  old  woman's  anxiety  to 
conceal  her  identity  was  founded  on  good 
reasons,  that  I  was  prepared  to  espouse  her 
cause  to  the  end.  The  woman  was  sayings 
"  '  No,  I  don't  see  her  here  at  all.' 
"  'Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  she 
is  here?'  asked  Mother  Benedicta. 

'"No:  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  not,' 
she  replied.  'But  she  is  such  a  pious 
creature,  and  so  fond  of  the  nuns  always, 
that  after  I  found  I  couldn't  get  her  oy 
advertising,  nor  through  the  police,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  around  to  all  the 
hospitals  and  such  places.  And  I  have, — 
I've  been  everywhere.  This  was  my  last 
hope.    Are  all  the  old  women  here?' 

"'Nearly  all,'  answered  the  good 
Mother ;  '  there  are  a  few  outside  in  the 
garden  and  through  the  house.  But  we 
have  no  Mrs.  Hannigan.  We  have  another 
home — ' 

'"Oh,  yes  !  I  know  that.  I  went  there 
this  morning,  and  they  sent  me  here.^ 
"The  woman  seemed  really  concerned; 
and  I  ventured  to  ask  whether  her  mother 
had  been  subject  to  melancholy,  or  if  there 
had  been  any  immediate  cause  for  her 
disappearance. 

'"Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  about  it  at  all, 
Sister!'  she  replied,  quickly.  'The  way 
she  looked  at  it,  she  was  right ;  but  I  got 
out  of  that  way  of  thinking  long  ago.  I 
deceived  her,  but  God  knows  I  did  it  for 
the  best.  If  she  had  only  stayed  in  Ireland 
it  would  have  been  all  right.  What  I 
wanted  really  was  to  find  her,  and  see 
that  she  was  comfortable,— pay  her  board, 
and  all  that.' 

"'We  do  not  receive  pay  for  the  old 
people,'   said    the    good    Mother.     'This 
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place  is  only  for  those  who  have  no 
friends,  or  whose  friends  have  deserted 
them  in  their  old  age.* 

'"I  could  have  fixed  it.  I  know  about 
the  lyittle  Sisters.  You  wouldn't  object  to 
getting  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  groceries 
now  and  then,  would  you  ?  ' 

"The  good  Mother  admitted  that  they 
would  have  been  welcome. 

'*' Well,  I'll  send  you  that  much,  any- 
how, though  she  isn't  here.  I  guess  God 
will  credit  me  with  it,  if  He  hasn't 
forgotten  me.  I  was  a  good  Catholic 
orce — long  ago.  Somehow,  the  sight  of 
all  these  old  women  makes  me  feel  sad ; 
though  I'm  sure  you  try  to  keep  them 
comfortable.' 

''Opening  her  purse,  she  laid  a  five- 
dullar  gold  piece  on  the  table;  and,  with 
a  hurried  leave-taking,  went  away.  The 
next  day  a  quantity  of  groceries  was 
sent  anonymously  to  the  home.  She  had 
given  no  information  as  to  her  name  or 
residence. 

''After  she  had  gone,  the  good  Mother 
and  1  opened  the  closet,  where  we  found 
the  old  woman  —  known  to  us  as  Mrs. 
McDermott — on  her  knees.  After  we  had 
soothed  and  calmed  her  a  little,  she  told 
ns  her  story,  which  some  day,  when  you 
know  her  better,  she  will  tell  you.  She 
was  so  overcome  and  fearful  of  another 
visit  from  her  daughter,  that  good  Mother 
Benedicta  gave  me  permission  to  bring 
her  here,  at  least  for  a  time.  I  think  she 
will  remain;  for  her  health  is  much  better 
in  this  big,  airy  place." 

Such  was  Sister  Emilia's  story.  I 
heard  the  rest  from  the  old  woman's  lips 
one  beautiful  day  in  June,  the  Feast  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  after  I  had  become  very 
well  acquainted  with  her,  and  also  very 
fond  of  her.  She  had  been  quite  ill,  but 
was  now  convalescing,  apparently;  there- 
fore I  was  surprised  that  morning  when 
she  answered : 

"If  you  have  an  hour,  ma'am,  to  spare, 
I'd  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you.    I'm 


not  far  from  death,  though  they  think 
I'm  mending;  and  there's  a  thing  that's 
bothering  me.  I  misdoubt  I've  been  too 
hard  on  some  one,  and  I'm  afraid  to  go 
before  my  God  with  a  heart  full  of  bitter- 
ness. 'Tis  a  great  favor  I'm  asking  you 
to  do,  ma'am ;  but  I  know  you'll  manage 
it  for  me  some  way.  Sister  Emilia  said 
you  had  a  great  faculty  entirely  for 
coming  at  the  right  way  of  doing  things." 

"I  will  do  what  I  can,"  I  said.  "And 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you." 

"I  believe  it,  ma'am,"  she  answered, 
simply.  "And  now  I'll  tell  it  to  you  the 
best  I  can." 

"I  was  left  a  widow  young.  My 
husband  was  a  fine,  handsome  man;  we 
had  a  good  farm,  but  he  was  fonder  of 
racing  and  sporting  and  associating  with 
his  betters  than  of  work.  When  he  died  I 
was  left  poor,  very  poor,  because  of  debts 
he'd  made  unknown  to  me.  Mary  was  my 
only  little  one — the  only  one  I  ever  had. 
She  was  very  like  her  father.  I  kept  her 
at  the  school  as  long  as  I  could ;  for  I 
had  a  great  wish  that  she'd  make  a 
scholar.  Still,  she  didn't  care  for  it.  When 
she  was  ten  I  went  as  housekeeper  to 
Father  Michael  Foran  at  B— 


, the  next 

town  to  us.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  us  both.  But  Mary  did  not  get 
her  own  way  enough  there.  He  was 
a  strict  man,  was  Father  Michael,  and 
wanted  everything  quiet.  When  she  was 
thirteen  he  told  me  I  should  give  her  a 
trade ;  so  I  sent  her  to  Cork,  to  my  own 
cousin,  a  mantua-maker.  She  was  a  purty 
good  scholar  by^this  time,  and  was  fond 
of  me  too,  in  her  own  way,  but  took  after 
her  father  entirely.  If  she  wasn't  having 
fun,  she  was  fretting.  She  soon  tired  of  the 
dressmaking  and  came  home.  There  was 
a  lot  of  people  making  ready  to  come  to 
America,  and  she  begged  me  to  let  her  go 
with  them. 

' '  Father  Michael  was  vexed  at  her  leav- 
ing the  trade  ;  he  thought  I  ought  to  send 
her  back  to  Cork.    But  when  it  came  to 
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the  point  she  wouldn't  go,  and  she  coaxed 
and  coaxed  me  till  I  gave  her  leave  to  go 
to  America.  She  persuaded  me  that  she 
would  soon  earn  enough  at  service  here 
to  send  for  me,  and  put  me  in  a  little 
home  of  my  own.  She  was  but  fifteen 
when  she  left  me — that's  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  others  stayed  in  New  York;  but 
Mary  met  some  girls  soon  after  getting 
there,  that  persuaded  her  to  go  farther  out 
West,  where  the  wages  were  better. 

*'She  wrote  purty  steady,  and  always 
sent  me  money.  By  and  by  she  didn't 
write  so  often ;  but  when  she  did,  there 
was  never  less  than  five  pounds  in  the 
letter.  After  a  while  I  had  a  great  longing 
to  see  her,  but  she  wouldn't  hear  to  my 
coming.  The  plan  she  had  now  was  to 
save  enough  to  come  home  again,  when 
we'd  open  a  little  shop,  she  said,  and  live 
happy  together  ever  after.  Oh,  but  I  was 
proud  and  fond  of  my  girl,  that  didn't 
forget  her  mother! 

''That  went  on  for  five  years.  Then  she 
wrote  that  she  was  married  to  a  fine,  rich 
man,  who  gave  her  everything  in  the  way 
of  a  home  that  any  lady  could  desire;  and 
she  sent  me  twenty  pounds.  But  he  was  a 
Protestant,  and  till  she'd  have  him  in  a 
fair  way  for  conversion  she  wouldn't  send 
for  me ;  for,  to  be  candid,  she  said,  he  had 
no  use  for  Catholics— only  for  her,— and 
he  never  put  anything  in  the  way  of  her 
going  to  Mass.  That  grieved  me  some; 
but  I  prayed  morning  and  night  for  them 
both,  that  God  would  convert  him,  and 
that  she'd  be  faithful  to  her  religion. 

**And  oh,  I  was  longing  to  see  my 
poor  child!  Father  Mfchael  died  about 
three  years  ago  — God  rest  his  soul! 
He  left  me  fifty  pounds.  With  the  rest 
of  my  savings  I  had  a  hundred  and 
fifty.  I  wrote  to  Mary  and  begged  her  to 
let  me  come.  I  said  I  wouldn't  need  to  be 
beholding  to  any  one  for  my  living ;  that 
I  could  start  in  some  little  shop,  and  have 
a  couple  of  rooms  to  myself.  All  I  wanted 
was  to  be  near  her. 


"She  wrote  back  that  when  I  came  I 
must  live  in  her  house ;  that  there' d  be 
plenty  room  for  me  there,  and  a  warm 
welcome.  But  I  mustn't  come  yet.  They 
were  going  to  sell  out  the  business  they 
were  in — a  fine  provision  store, — and  take 
a  rest.  Her  husband  was  turning  to  be  a 
Catholic  at  Christma.s,  and  he  sent  me  his 
love ;  and  they  were  both  coming  over  to 
Ireland,  maybe  to  live,  if  they  liked  it ; 
and  if  not,  we'd  all  come  back  together 
to  America. 

"The  year  passed,  and  another.  I 
wrote  again,  and  twice  again.  No  answer. 
The  third  time  I  got  a  short  letter,  saying 
that  her  husband  wasn't  well.  *Twas  the 
same  day  I  got  word  that  the  bank  with 
my  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  broken 
all  to  pieces.  I  was  still  keeping  bouse  for 
Father  Michael's  successor.  Father  James 
Quinn;  so  that  did  not  put  me  on  the 
street,  and  I  had  a  trifle  of  twenty  pounds 
or  so  in  my  pocket.  But  my  heart  yearned 
to  be  with  my  child.  I  wrote,  asking 
her  to  let  me  come.  She  sent  back  word 
that  her  husband  was  dead,  and  she'd  be 
coming  to  Ireland  in  the  spring.  After 
that,  in  a  couple  of  months'  time,  she 
wrote  that  her  own  health  was  very  bad, 
and  that  she  was  afraid  we'd  never  meet 
again;  that  she  couldn't  pick  up  courage 
to  come  home,  and  would  never  be  so 
cruel  as  to  bring  me  out  to  a  strange 
country,  to  be  left  alone  in  it  when  she'd 
die.  The  doctor  told  her  she  had  only  a 
few  months  to  live.  After  that  I  couldn't 
bear  it  any  longer,  so  I  just  packed  up 
my  little  box,  and  was  on  my  way  to 
America  in  less  than  a  fortnight" 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


Whkn  the  waters  are  come  over  thy 
soul,  and  when,  in  the  midst  of  much 
bodily  anguish,  thou  distinguishes t  the 
dim  shores  of  eternity  before  thee,  what 
wouldst  thou  not  give  to  be  lighter  by 
this  one  sin  \— Henry  Kirke   White, 
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Mary  of  Bethany. 


BY  MARION   MUIR  RICHARDSON. 


"\  UST  for  one  moment  let  me  bide, 
@)    Lord  of  the  Promise,  at  Thy  feet. 
Our'cottage  eaves  are  low  and  wide. 
The  palm  grove  quivers  with  the  heat. 

In  that  one  moment  lift  for  me 
The  burden  laid  upon  my  soul, 

That  in  a  vision  I  may  see 
The  pain-sick  world  at  last  made  whole. 

Forgotten  distaflf,  well  and  bread, — 
Forgotten  all  things,  in  delight 

That  Thou,  of  whom  our  fathers  read, 
Hast  brought  the  dawn  of  Israel's  night 

What  matter  bitterness  and  scorn — 
Waste  whispers  of  a  race  that  dies, — 

When*glories  of  that  day,  new-born. 
Renew  Creation's  glad  surprise? 


A  Celebrated  Singer. 


BY    EI<I.IS    SCHREIBBR. 


EVERYONE  knows  the  name  of  Santley, 
for  his  fame  as  a  singer  has  spread  to 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  has  met  with 
unequalled  success  in  England,  and  Hs 
voice  has  delighted  many  in  regions  far 
distant  froni  his  native  shores.  He  has 
quite  recently  visited  the  colonies  ;  and 
some  twenty  years  ago  he  made  an 
extensive  tour  in  the  States,  sojourning 
several  months  in  New  York,  where  he 
achieved  a  series  of  triumphs  on  the 
operatic  stage.  His  path  has  not  always 
been  a  smooth  and  flowery  one,  as  the 
following  sketch  will  show:  he  has  known 
poverty  and  privation,  and  it  is  owing  to 
his  courage  and  persevering  study  that 
lie  has  attained  to  the  eminence  which 
lie  now  enjoys.  Besides  the  rare  natural 
gifts   which  God  has  bestowed   on   him 


and  art  has  perfected,  he  has  received 
another — the  gift  of  Faith.  Mr.  Santley, 
though  brought  up  as  a  Protestant,  is  now 
a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  and  a  faithful 
servant  of  Mary,  to  whose  service  he  has 
dedicated  his  exceptional  talents. 

He  was  born  in  Liverpool,  February 
the  28th,  1834,  of  respectable,  middle-class 
parents.  His  mother  possessed  a  fine  voice; 
his  father,  a  most  energetic  man,  was 
extremely  fond  of  music,  and  spent  all 
his  spare  time  at  the  piano.  He  reached 
such  proficiency  as  to  obtain  the  post  of 
organist  in  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Edmund  Street.  The  boy  inherited 
his  parents*  talents ;  his  knowledge  of 
music  was  insensibly  acquired.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  used  to  sit  beside  his  father 
in  church,  watching  "the  cunning  fingers 
gliding  o'er  the  keys,"  listening  with 
rapture  to  the  sounds  they  evoked.  As  a 
child  he  sang  well.  He  still  remembers 
the  first  song  he  ever  learned;  and  he 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  sing  it 
for  the  amusement  of  visitors.  It  was  a 
painful  ordeal  to  him,  on  account  of 
his  extreme  nervousness  ;  but  there  was 
no  escaping  it ;  for  his  nervousness  was 
thought  to  be  obstinacy  or  indifference, 
and  he  was  reprimanded  accordingly. 

At  last  he  conceived  a  dislike  for  the 
sound  of  a  piano,  and  the  study  of  music 
became  an  irksome  task.  But  this  feeling 
was  only  transient;  he  had  the  soul  of 
a  musician,  and  a  breath  served  to  kindle 
the  latent  spark  of  genius  into  a  steady 
flame.  The  first  time  he  ever  experienced 
to  the  full  the  charm  and  power  of  music 
was  during  the  performance  of  Haydn's 
First  Mass,  with  full  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, on  a  festival  in  the  Catholic 
church,  where  his  father  presided  at  the 
organ.  A  lasting  effect  was  produced  on 
him,  and  his  future  career  was  decided. 

However,  on  leaving  school,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  Santley  did  not  immediately 
embrace  the  musical  profession.  He  was 
intended  for  a  commercial  career,  and  was 
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apprenticed  to  a  mercantile  house,  where  he 
remained  five  years.  His  first  boyish  fancy 
was  to  be  a  sailor ;  but  he  saw  and  heard 
enough  while  sauntering  about  the  docks 
and  quays  of  his  native  town  to  dispel  all 
illusions  as  to  the  delights  of  a  seafaring 
life.  Somewhat  later  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  heart  was  to  be  an  actor ;  but  of  this 
he  dared  not  speak,  for  his  family 
were  deeply  imbued  with  the  puritanical 
notion  that  stage-players  and  opera-singers 
were  the  most  reprobate  of  mankind,  and 
very  rarely  was  a  visit  to  the  theatre 
permitted.  So  Santley  contented  himself 
with  reading  and  rereading  all  the  plays 
within  his  reach,  and  picturing  to  himself 
the  scenes  he  would  fain  have  seen 
represented. 

When  he  was  thirteen  his  voice  * '  broke,  * ' 
and  then  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  learn- 
ing the  violin,  in  which  he  made  very 
satisfactory  progress.  In  eighteen  months 
he  joined  the  Society  Armonica  for  instru- 
mental practice,  and  was  able  to  take 
the  second  violin  at  amateur  concerts. 
Though  an  accomplished  violinist,  he 
never  became  a  distinguished  performer, 
probably  because  the  powers  he  developed 
as  a  vocalist  were  of  a  higher  kind. 
The  opening  of  the  Philharmonic  Hall 
in  Liverpool,  in  1849,  ^as  an  important 
event  for  him.  Musical  people  were  deeply 
interested  in  this  enterprise,  and  a  series 
of  performances  was  arranged  to  celebrate 
it.  The  singers  were  carefully  chosen,  and 
it  was  with  diffidence  that  Charles  Santley 
presented  himself  to  the  committee  for 
trial.  He  easily  passed  examination  in 
musical  knowledge  and  reading  at  sight ; 
and,  to  his^inexpressible  delight,  his  voice 
was  approved,  and  he  was  assigned  a 
place  among  the  tenors. 

An  interesting  anecdote  has  been  related 
in  connection  with  this.  The  concerts 
were  to  be  conducted  by  Sir  Julius  (then 
Mr.)  Benedict,  who  came  down  for  the 
final  rehearsals.  At  one  of  these,  when 
Rossini's    '^Stabat    Mater''     was    being 


performed,  during  a  long  pause  which 
occurs  in  the  last  chorus,  Santley,  in  his 
eagerness  to  do  well,  overlooked  a  bar's 
rest  before  the  **Amen,"  and  burst  out 
with  it  in  the  wrong  place.  Amid  the 
general  amusement  of  the  orchestra,  and  to 
the  young  man's  consternation,  the  great 
conductor  turned  round  with  the  caustic 
remark  :  "That  young  fellow  is  evidently 
destined  to  distinguish  himself.'^!  The 
sarcasm  proved  a  true  prophecy. 

Santley  continued  to  be  connected 
with  the  Philharmonic  Society  after  the 
opening  celebration  ;  he  also  sang  in 
concerts  from  time  to  time.  On  the  first 
occasion  of  his  singing  a  solo  in  public, 
he  rendered  with  great  success  Benedict's 
*' Rage,  thou  Angry  Storm!"  About  the 
same  time  he  was  induqed  to  compete  for 
the  post  of  bass  singer  in  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Church  at  Bdgehill,  where  his 
sister  was  the  leading  soprano.  He  obtained 
the  appointment,  and  held  it  until, 
through  some  misunderstanding  with  the 
parish  priest,  the  whole  choir  migrated 
to  the  Jesuit  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
At  that  time  his  voice  was  regarded  as  a 
bass;  with  a  young  voice  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  the  register,  and  the 
diflference  between  a  baritone  and  a  bass 
was  at  that  time  not  fully  recognized  in 
England.  Afterward,  in  Italy,  he  found 
baritones  were  held  in  much  greater 
esteem  than  basses,  and  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  thinking  the  bass  clef  was 
best  suited  to  the  compass  of  his  voice. 

All  this  time  he  was  diligently  fulfilling 
his  duty  in  the  commercial  house,  although 
the  routine  of  keeping  ledgers  was  most 
distasteful  to  him.  He  felt  that  commerce 
had  no  interest  for  him,  and  offered  no 
prospect  alluring  to  his  ambition.  One 
day,  about  the  middle  of  1855,  he  remarked 
to  his  father  that  he  saw  no  hope  of 
advancement  in  his  employment  **Then 
why  not  go  to  Italy?"  his  father  asked. 
*'Save  what  money  you  can,  go  and  study 
in  Milan  for  a  time.  With] your  voice  and 
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knowledge  of  music  you  can  surely  do 
something.*'  Sautley  was  overjoyed  at 
the  bright  future  suddenly  opened  out 
before  him.  He  lost  no  time  in  finding 
an  Italian  master,  and  informed  the  mer- 
chant that  he  was  about  to  leave  his 
employ  to  study  music  in  Italy.  The 
offer  of  doubling  his  salary  if  he  would 
remain  did  not  tempt  him,  though  it 
proved  that  he  had  won  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  employers. 

He  left  Liverpool  with  no  regret  in  the 
autumn  of  1855,  and  started  for  Milan  via 
Paris  and  the  St.  Gothard.  His  modest 
outfit  had  reduced  his  capital  to  £\o^  a 
small  sum  with  which  to  start  on  a  course 
of  study  in  a  land  of  whose  people  and 
customs  he  knew  nothing,  and  of  whose 
language  he  knew  little  more.  He  hoped 
in  a  few  months  to  obtain  some  engage- 
ment by  which  he  could  earn  enough 
to  support  himself  while  pursuing  his 
studies.  *' Money -making,"  he  says  in 
his  later  years,  *'I  can  conscientiously  say 
was  never  my  object:  from  the  outset  my 
aim  and  ambition  have  always  been  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  talents  that  God 
entrusted  to  me."  Would  that  more  of 
our  great  men  could  say  the  same  !  How 
much  higher  would  be  the  standard 
of  our  art! 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
a  man  who  in  the  provincial  towns  of 
England  had  the  courage  to  walk  about 
with  a  turned -down  collar  and  an 
unshaven  face,  was  regarded  as  a  blackleg 
or  a  foreigner,  and  assailed  with  opprobri- 
ous epithets  in  the  streets.  A  clerk  whose 
lip  was  adorned  with  a  mustache,  and 
whose  neck  was  not  encased  in  a  correct 
and  wretchedly  uncomfortable  collar,  was 
viewed  with  suspicion.  As  soon  as  Santley 
left  his  native  town,  and  got  free  from  the 
restraints  of  commercial  life,  he  turned 
down  his  collar  and  breathed  freely.  He 
had  already  let  his  hair  grow  long,  in 
imitation  of  a  great  singer ;  and  nature 
had    so    far   saved    him    the    trouble    of 


shaving.   On  this  account  he  looked  much 
younger  than  he  actually  was. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  feast  of 
his  patron,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  he  found 
himself  within  the  gates  of  Milan.  No 
doubt  the  illustrious  Archbishop  took  the 
upright,  simple  young  man  under  his 
protection,  though  years  were  yet  to  elapse 
before  he  should  be  brought  into  the 
Church.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  devotion 
to  the  Saint ;  for  on  the  day  following  his 
arrival  he  visited  his  tomb,  which  during 
the  fourteen  days  succeeding  his  feast  is 
shown  without  the  exaction  of  any  fee. 
Throughout  his  stay  in  Milan,  Santley 
tells  us,  he  seldom  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  paying  a  visit  to  the  cathedral. 
Frequently  he  attended  High  Mass  on 
Sunday.  As  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
sing  in  the  Catholic  church  at  home,  he 
went  to  hear  the  music,  and  remai7ted  to 
hear  the  sermon.  There  was  seldom  any 
music  worthy  of  attention,  but  the  sermons 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  One  preacher  in 
particular,  a  Capuchin  monk,  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  him. 

At  first  all  went  well  with  the  young 
student.  He  became  the  pupil  of  an  able 
and  judicious  master,  Gaetano  Nava,  who 
wisely  insisted  on  the  careful  enunciation 
of  every  word  as  well  as  of  every  note. 
He  said  the  object  of  music  was  to  give 
greater  emphasis  and  expression  to  the 
words,  and  therefore  not  a  syllable  was 
to  be  passed  over.  *'I  must  hear  what 
you  are  singing  about,"  he  would  say, 
''or  I  can  not  tell  how  you  are  singing." 
To  this  care  on  his  teacher's  part  Santley 
owes  the  clear  pronunciation  which  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  his 
singing.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
language  and  in  his  art ;  but  his  father, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  long  training 
the  voice  requires,  thought  that  in  a 
year's  time  his  son  would  be  among  the 
singers  in  the  Scala,  and  showed  reluc- 
tance to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
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The  Scala,  a  beautifully  proportioned 
theatre,  was  at  that  period  lighted,  stage 
and  auditorium,  by  oil  lamps,  and  was 
often  the  scene  of  disturbances.  Santley 
attended  the  performances  regularly  for 
some  weeks;  but  the  chattering  and 
laughter  that  went  on,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  same  operas,  led  him  to  seek 
some  other  way  of  spending  the  winter 
evenings.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold; 
and,  as  there  was  no  way  of  warming  his 
room,  it  was  impossible  to  remain  indoors 
reading  or  studying.  He  got  a  small 
stove,  but  the  heat  aflfected  his  throat 
and  head.  The  warming  apparatus  to 
which  he  had  recourse  is  somewhat 
singular :  a  handful  of  roasted  chestnuts 
carried  in  each  pocket  of  his  overcoat. 
These,  he  says,  imparted  a  genial  glow  to 
his  outer  surface,  and  made  a  comfortable 
lining  to  the  inner  man  afterward.  The 
morning  was  devoted  to  study  ;  of  an 
afternoon  he  had  lessons  three  times  a 
week  ;  the  other  days  he  amused  himself 
by  strolling  about  the  city,  and  making 
himself  acquainted  with  life  in  Southern 
Europe. 

But  before  long  he  found  it  necessary 
to  obtain  employment.  Despite  strict 
economy,  his  funds  were  dwindling  fast ; 
and  even  the  small  remittances  he  received 
from  home  were  considered  as  a  loan. 
His  first  engagement  was  in  the  opera  at 
Pavia.  When  this  was  over,  several  months 
of  severe  trial  followed.  Employment 
seemed  unattainable;  day  after  day  he 
called  on  one  agent  or  another,  but  always 
to  be  refused.  His  voice,  though  clear  and 
sonorous,  was  not  considered  of  sufficient 
volume,  and  his  youth  was  everywhere 
against  him.  He  had  no  friend  to  whom 
he  could  turn  for  help  in  his  difficulties. 
Thoroughly  disheartened,  he  was  almost 
inclined  to  give  up  all  thought  of  making 
a  name ;  nay,  more :  at  times  he  felt  his 
situation  so  keenly  as  to  contemplate 
putting  an  end  to  his  existence. 


Just  when  things  looked  blackest,  he 
met  Mr.  Henry  Charley,  who  strongly 
advised  him  to  try  his  luck  in  I^ondon. 
The  prospect  was  not  tempting ;  but 
Santley,  knowing  the  position  his  adviser 
held  in  the  musical  world,  resolved  upon 
leaving  Italy  at  once.  In  fact,  no  choice 
was  left  him.  After  a  miserable  journey, 
of  which  he  had  not  money  enough  to 
defray  the  expenses,  *'I  was  back,*'  he 
says,  "in  my  native  land,  without  a  penny 
to  bless  myself  with,  my  portmanteau  in 
pawn,  tired  and  hungry, — for,  with  the 
exception  of  four  meals,  I  had  subsisted 
on  a  Milanese  sausage  and  dry  bread 
since  I  left  Novara,  five  days  en  route. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  had  only 
one  regret — that  I  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  Italy.'' 

Santley  made  his  debut  in  I^ondon,  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  in  the  *' Creation." 
Shortly  after  he  sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  obtained  an  engagement  for  the 
** Messiah."  The  Italian  opera  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  his  chief  ambition. 
At  any  rate,  he  desired  to  continue  his 
theatrical  career ;  but  for  a  time  he  was 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  concert 
and  oratorio  singing.  In  private  concerts 
he  frequently  had  the  honor  of  singing 
with  some  of  the  leading  artists  of  the 
day,  who  gave  him  great  encouragement. 
One  evening,  when  the  guests  included 
the  highest  in  culture,  wealth  and  rank, 
he  sang  the  romance  "O  Lisbona,"  from 
Don  Sebastian©.  The  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge was  so  pleased  that  she  asked  him 
to  repeat  it,  which  he  did  at  the  end  of 
the  programme.  Grisi  turned  to  Mario, 
who  was  present,  and  remarked:  "What  a 
splendid  voice!  Eh,  Mario?"  Mario  replied 
quickly:  "Say  rather  he  has  made  good 
use  of  the  voice  given  him,  and  sings 
well."  Santley  felt  very  proud  of  this 
praise  from  the  two  most  prominent  singers 
of  the  day,  a'nd  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  it. 


( Conclusion  in  our  next  number. ) 
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How  the  Popes  are  Elected. 


BY    THE     REV.    REUBEN    PARSONS,    D.  D. 


(Conclusion.) 
II. 

THE  conclave,  or  the  reunion  of  the 
cardinals  under  lock  and  key  (cum 
clave)  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  Pope, 
is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  Roman 
clergy  and  people,  having  conferred  with 
the  six  suburban  bishops  (episcopi  subur- 
bicarii)^  were  wont  to  elect  their  Pontiflf, 
sometimes  by  ballot  {scrutinium\  fre- 
quently by  acclamation ;  and  the  elect 
was  consecrated,  if  he  was  not  already  a 
bishop,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ostia.  St.  Cyprian 
gives  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  valuable 
information  on  this  point;  and  some  of 
its  passages  are  inserted  in  the  Body 
of  Canon  Law.*  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  right  to  elect  the  earthly  head  of 
Christendom  devolved  upon  the  Sacred 
College  of  Cardinals, — the  votes  being 
cast  by  the  cardinal  priests  and  cardinal 
deacons  as  well  as  by  the  cardinal  bishops. 
For  some  centuries  none  but  a  cardinal 
could  receive  the  tiara;  but  Pope  Nicholas 
II.  (A.  D.  1058)  decreed  that  the  electors 
might  use  their  own  judgment  in  deciding 
as  to  the  propriety  of  looking  outside 
of  the  Sacred  College  for  a  candidate. 
However,  until  we  come  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  we  read  of  no  conclave,  as  the 
term  is  now  understood.  The  lock  and 
key  were  first  used  in  connection  with 
the  papal  elections  in  1271,  when  there 
was  a  question  of  choosing  a  successor 
to  Clement  IV.  Then  the  procrastinating 
tendencies  of  the  cardinals  so  irritated 
the  Romans  that  Raniero  Gatto,  Governor 
of  Viterbo,  shut  the  entire  College  in  a 
palace  of  that  city,  notifying  them  that 


Can.  Fadus  est,  5  Novat.  6,  c.  7,  q.  6. 


they  would  recover  their  liberty  only  when 
they  had  selected  a  Pontiff. 

This  measure  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Theobald  Visconti,  now  venerated  as 
Blessed  Gregory  X.  And  it  seems  to  have 
met  with  his  hearty  approbation ;  for  at 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  he  decreed 
that  all  future  papal  elections  ^should  be 
conducted  in  conclave.  Since  that  time  the 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  conclave 
have,  now  and  then,  been  modified  in 
regard  to  points  of  minor  importance;, 
but  substantially  they  have  ever  been 
the  same.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  conclave  is  always  held  in  the  place 
where  the  last  Pope  died.  Thus,  Pius  IX. 
and  many  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
were  elected  in  the  Quirinal :  and  before 
the  Unitarian  revolution  had  assigned 
that  venerable  palace  to  the  Savoyard 
usurper  as  a  residence,  one  of  the  most. 
interesting  sights  on  the  hill  was  that 
of  the  walled -up  doorway  over  the  main 
portico,  — a  wall  which  was  pierced  only 
upon  the  election  of  a  new  Pope-King, 
and  through  the  aperture  in  which  the 
Dean  of  the  cardinal  deacons  would  then 
announce  to  the  anxjous  multitude  in 
the  Square:  **I  proclaim  to  you  tidings 
of  great  joy.  We  have  a  Pope.  The  Most 

Reverend   Lord,  the   Cardinal  ,  has 

been  raised  to  the  Supreme  Pontificate, 

and   has   assumed   the   name   of  .'' 

As  Pius  IX.  died  in  the  Vatican,  the 
subsequent  conclave  was  held  in  that 
Palace;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  next 
election  will  occur  in  it. 

The  reader  who  has  enjoyed  the  happi- 
ness of  visiting  the  venerable  Palace  of 
the  Vatican,  will  recall  to  mind  the  awe 
with  which  he  paced  the  immense  and 
artistically  magnificent  halls  which  one 
must  traverse  ere  he  arrives  at  the  Pauline 
Chapel.  These  history-breathing  apart- 
ments are  to  be  the  site  of  the  next 
conclave.  Wooden  partitions  will  divide 
them  into  sections,  each  one  of  which  will 
be  subdivided  into  three  or  four  cells.  A 
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section  is  assigned  to  each  cardinal,  and 
the  extra  cells  are  for  his  two  secretaries, 
or  "conclavists."  The  furniture  of  each 
cell  consists  of  a  crucifix,  a  table,  a  bed, 
and  two  chairs.  On  the  day  after  the 
burial  of  the  late  Pontiflf— that  is,  ten  days 
after  his  demise — the  cardinals  meet  in  the 
Vatican  Basilica,  and  assist  at  the  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  celebrated  by 
the  Cardinal  Dean.  After  a  sermon  on  the 
duty  now  incumbent  upon  them,  their 
Eminences  form  in  processional  ranks 
according  to  seniority  of  appointment, 
and,  chanting  the  Ve^ti  Creator^  go  to 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  Here  they  listen  to  a 
reading  of  various  bulls  concerning  papal 
elections  ;  notably  that  of  Alexander  IH. 
(1179),  ordering  that  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  cardinals  present  is  necessary 
for  an  election ;  and  that  of  Gregory  X. 
(1274),  prescribing  that  if  a  choice  is  not 
effected  in  three  days,  the  food  of  the 
electors  is  to  be  curtailed ;  and  that  after 
five  more  days  of  useless  balloting,  the 
fare  will  be  merely  bread,  wine,  and 
water.  *  Then  the  conclave  is  begun. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  locked  and 
guarded  against  all  communication  with 
the  outside  world ;  and  even  the  food  of 
their  Eminences  is  rigidly  inspected,  lest 
any  letters  may  be  introduced  by  interested 
parties.  If  a  cardinal  leaves  the  conclave, 
even  because  of  illness,  he  forfeits  his 
right  to  vote  at  that  election. 

Twice  a  day  the  cardinals  meet  in  the 
chapel  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  Each 
ballot  is  deposited  in  a  chalice,  and  it  is 
couched  in  these  terms:  "I  choose  for 
Supreme    Pontiflf    the     Most     Reverend 


Lord,  the   Lord   Cardinal 


This 


scrutinium  is  the  habitual  and  regular 
form ;  but  sometimes  there  is  an  election 
by    **quasi-inspiration"    or    acclamation. 


*  In  our  day  this  rigor  has  been  moderated. 
During  the  first  three  days  the  cardinals  may  choose 
their  own  food;  afterward  very  plain  rations  are 
allowed ;  but  the  regimen  of  bread,  wine,  and  water 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Often,  too,  there  happens  what  is  styled 
an  "accession"  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is 
evident  a  majority  favors  a  certain  can- 
didate, some  who  hitherto  have  voted  for 
another,  pass  over  to  the  more  numerous 
party.  In  this  case  the  ballot  says  :  "  I  pass 
over  to  my  Most  Reverend  Lord,  the  Lord 

Cardinal ."    After  an   inspection   of 

the  ballots,  if  no  candidate  has  received 
the  required  two- thirds  of  the  sufifrages, 
the  papers  are  burned;  and  the  smoke, 
curling  out  of  a  little  chimney  con- 
structed for  the  occasion,  informs  the 
expectant  multitude  that  it  must  wait  a 
little  longer  for  the  name  of  the  new 
Pope-King.  For  several  centuries  the 
Holy  See  has  allowed  the  three  "principal 
Catholic  powers,"  France,  Austria,  and 
Spain,  to  profifer  a  negative  voice  in  a 
conclave ;  each  of  these  governments 
being  permitted  to  entrust  its  "cardinal 
protector"*  or  some  other  cardinal  with 
the  presentation  of  its  veto,  in  case 
there  should  loom  up  in  the  horizon  of 
probabilities  the  name  of  some  obnoxious 
personage.  But  this  veto  was  of  no  value 
if  the  election  had  already  been  effected  ; 
nor  could  it  be  exercised  more  than  once. 
And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  their  Eminences 
have  generally  managed  to  render  this 
extraordinary  privilege  nugatory,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  putting  forward  some 
candidate  who  would  be  apt  to  attract 
the  veto,  but  whose  election  they  did  not 
really  desire.  Then  the  veto  would  be 
interposed,  but  in  regard  to  a  mere  phan- 
tom ;  and  thereafter,  so  far  as  the  objecting 
government  was  involved,  the  cardinals 
could  consult  their  own  inclinations.  This 
right  of  veto,  however,  no  longer  exists  ; 
as  the  conclave  of  1878  completely 
ignored  all  relations  with  secular  govern- 
ments during  its  proceedings.  Tempora 
mutantur^  etc.    This    extraordinary    and 

*■  Bach  Catholic  court  selects,  from  among  the 
cardinals  resident  in  Rome,  one  to  watch  over  its 
ecclesiastical  interests ;  and  he  is  styled  the  Cardinal 
Protector  Naiionis. 
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seldom-merited  privilege  has  died  the 
same  death  that  overtook  the  right  of 
Catholic  sovereigns  to  send  their  ' '  orators ' ' 
to  a  general  council.  Pius  IX.  by 
refraining  from  inviting  the  ** Catholic'* 
powers  to  the  Vatican  Council,  and  their 
Eminences  of  the  conclave  by  not  even 
noticing  any  prerogatives  of  such  powers, 
showed  that  they  correctly  appreciated  the 
Catholicity  of  the  cabinets  now  guiding 
the  afifairs  of  avowedly  Catholic  nations. 
When  it  is  found  that  two-thirds  of  the 
cardinalitial  suffrages  have  centred  upon 
one  person,  the  Dean  of  the  cardinal 
priests  and  the  Dean  of  the  cardinal 
deacons  advance  before  the  elect,  and  ask 
him  whether  he  accepts  the  tremendous 
responsibility.  After  a  few  moments  passed 
in  prayer,  the  future  Pontiff  arises,  signifies 
his  acceptance,  and  mentions  the  name  by 
which  he  wills  to  be  known.*  Then  three 
notaries  draw  up  an  act  of  this  declara- 
tion ;  all  the  electors  sign  the  document ; 
and  each  member  of  the  Sacred  College 
pays  homage  to  one  who  was  but  a 
moment  ago  his  brother  in  dignity,  but 
who  now  is  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  Militant,  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Cardinal  Chamberlain 
(//  Camerlengo)  places  the  Ring  of  the 
Fisherman  on  the  pontifical  hand,  the 
ring  of  the  defunct  Pope  having  been 
broken  when  his  demise  was  officially 
proclaimed ;  and  then  the  ring  is  entrusted 
to  the  master  of  ceremonies,  who  will  see 
to  the  engraving  upon  it  of  the  new 
Pontiff's  name.  Now  the  name  of  the 
Pope-King  is  announced  to  the  anxious 
assemblage  in  the  great  Square.  Some 
authors  contend  that  the  first  instance  of 
a   change   of    name   by   a   newly- elected 


*  The  catalogue  of  the  Roman  Poutiflfs  shows  that 
John  is  the  favorite  name  with  the  Popes,  there 
being  twenty-three  of  them  so  designated.  The  next 
names  in  order  of  aflfection  have  been  Gregory 
(sixteen),  Benedict  (fourteen),  Clement  (fourteen), 
Innocent  (thirteen),  I^eo  (thirteen),  Boniface  (nine), 
and  Pius  (nine). 


Pontiff  was  that  of  Sergius  II.,  in  844; 
but  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  the 
custom  was  inaugurated  by  the  son  of 
Prince  Alberic,  whose  name  was  Octavian, 
and  who,  on  his  elevation  in  946,  assumed 
the  name  of  John- XII.  Only  two  Popes 
have  preserved  their  own  names  since 
that  time — Adrian  VI.  (1522)  and  Mar- 
cellus  II.   (1555). 

When  the  Sacred  College  has  paid 
its  first  homage  to  the  new  Pontiff,  a 
similar  ceremony  is  performed  anew  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel ;  and  then  the  entire 
court  repairs  processional ly  to  the  Basilica 
of  the  Apostles,  where,  after  the  august 
successor  of  St.  Peter  has  prayed  a  while 
at  the  tomb  of  his  first  predecessor,  the 
Cardinal  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College 
intones  the  first  verse  of  the  Te  Deum; 
and  while  the  glorious  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving ascends  to  Heaven,  the  Pontiff 
receives  the  homage  of  the  cardinals  for 
the  third  time,  and  then  that  of  his  entire 
court,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Roman  patri- 
ciate, that  of  such  crowned  heads  as  may 
be  in  attendance,  and  that  of  such  fortunate 
individuals  of  lower  rank  as  may  have 
received  an  invitation  to  be  present. 
Finally,  the  Holy  Father  gives  his  solemn 
benediction  to  Christendom —  Urbi  et  orbi. 

It  has  seldom  happened  in  modem 
times  that  one  not  already  in  episcopal 
orders  has  been  raised  to  the  Chair  of 
Peter.  When  that  exception  does  occur, 
the  episcopal  consecration  of  the  elect 
is  performed,  by  right,  by  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Ostia;  and  at  the  moment 
when,  during  the  solemn  Sacrifice,  the 
Gospels  are  placed  on  the  neck  of  the 
consecrated,  all  the  cardinals,  patriarchs, 
and  bishops  present  approach  two  by  two, 
and  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head.  After 
the  consecration — if  that  was  necessary — 
comes  the  coronation  of  the  Pope,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  the  crowning  with 
the  tiara  {trtregnum\  accompanied  by  the 
words :  ' '  Receive  this  tiara  adorned  with 
three  crowns ;  and  know  that  thou  art  the 
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father  of  kings  and  princes,  tlie  ruler  of 
the  world,  and  the  vicar  on  earth  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  honor 
and  glory  forever  and  ever."  The  final 
ceremony  of  the  pontifical  installation  is 
the  taking  solemn  possession  of  his  cathe- 
dral by  the  Holy  Father.  It  is  a  very 
prevalent  idea,  even  among  Catholics,  that 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  is  the  Pope's  cathedral 
church.  This  honor  has  belonged  since 
the  days  of  Pope  St.  Sylvester  I.  (314-337) 
to  the  Basilica  of  the  Saviour,  generally 
known  as  St.  John  Lateran's,  *'  the 
mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  world." 


Sunday  Nights  with  Friends 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 


THE    REMEDY    FOR    DISCONTENT    AND 
SOCIAL    DISORDER. 

*'/^H,"  said  the  Philistine,  *4t's  too 
\J  hot  to  argue!  I  might  have  some 
pleasure  in  a  monologue  in  such  weather 
as  this,  if  I  were  reverently  listened  to. 
Even  a  preacher  in  hot  weather,  in  the 
highest  of  pulpits,  has  more  contentment 
in  his  discourse  than  his  hearers.  And, 
though  the  sun  is  now  burning  to  ashes 
the  ivy  leaves  which  were  last  week  killed 
by  the  frost,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to 
talk  all  the  evening  if  I  were  sure  of 
not  being  interrupted.  But  I  will  not  be 
argued  with." 

'*It  is  that  pompous  self-satisfaction 
which  leaves  us  as  we  are  on  all  matters  of 
importance,"  said  the  Critic.  **  You  have 
your  prejudices ;  and  by  dint  of  thinking 
of  them,  and  of  giving  them  out  as  if  they 
were  oracles,  you,  and  a  number  of  people 
like  you,  have  begun  to  believe  that  your 
prejudices  are  principles.  Take  matters 
of  education,  for  instance.  You  are  fairly 
well   satisfied   with   things    as   they   are. 


You  talk  about  the  condition  of  our  social 
system  as  if  we  were  living  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds." 

*' Voltaire  said  so,"  said  the  Philistine  ; 
**and  if  anybody  else  had  said  it,  I  should 
almost  be  inclined  to  believe  it.  If  I  were 
not  at  present  smoking  a  good  cigar,  with 
a  very  pleasant  scent  from  the  syringa 
bush  in  my  nostrils,  and  the  prospect  of 
supper,  I  might  not  think  so  ;  but  on  this 
warm  Sunday  night,  in  the  consciousness 
even  of  having  heard  Vespers,  I  almost 
think  so.  Why  argue  about  social  condi- 
tions? Augustus  the  Emperor  played  the 
part  of  a  beggar,  to  ward  off  the  frowns 
of  fate ;  but  he  never  felt  as  the  beggar 
felt.  And  so  you  Catholic  socialists  can 
not  better  the  condition  of  the  world  until 
you  know  just  how  it  feels  to  be  absolutely 
sick  of  it.  You  can't  put  yourself  in 
anybody's  else  place.  Theories  are  of  no 
use  ;  strict  legislation  can  keep  peace, — 
and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  peace, 
since  you  can  not  change  human  nature." 

*'My  dear  boy,"  said  the  Critic,  with 
an  affectation  of  great  superiority,  **you 
are  two  hundred  years  behind  your  time. 
We  understand  Christianity  better  than 
Louis  XIV.  did.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
legislation :  it  is  a  question  of  education. 
You  can't  legislate  people  into  heaven  by 
any  human  means.  But  you  can  change 
human  nature  by  education." 

"  Oh !  yes, ' '  said  the  Philistine,  * '  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  University 
extension  lectures  and  plaster  casts  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  improved  text-books 
and  object-lessons." 

"You  always  know  what  I  am  going 
to  say,"  said  the  Critic;  *'but  it  never 
happens  to  be  what  I  do  say." 

"The  Critic,"  said  the. Young  Editor, 
"is  going  to  say  that  the  Church  must  be 
better  understood  by  the  American  people 
as  the  mother  of  democracy  before  they 
can  be  drawn  to  accept  those  teachings 
which  would  calm,  if  applied,  the  strife 
between  capital  and  labor." 
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*' Beautiful ! '*  said  the  Conservative, 
sarcastically.  "Beautiful!  I  hope  sincerely 
that  the  Critic  does  not  mean  anything  so 
foolish.  The  Church  is  no  more  the  mother 
of  democracies  than  she  is  of  monarchies. 
Forms  of  government  are  in  her  eyes 
merely  means  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. I  can  imagine  the  most  absolute 
monarchist  and  the  most  reasonable  repub- 
lican kneeling  at  the  same  Communion 
rail,  and  both  equally  acceptable  to 
Heaven.  You  Icould  not  cure  any  of  the 
present  social  diseases  by  teaching  the 
discontented  people  that  the  Church  hated 
monarchies  and  loved  republics, — or  vice 
versd.  Besides,  it  would  not  be  true." 

*'What  I  meant  to  say,"  spoke  the 
Critic,  with  some  irritation,  **was  that 
education  and  instruction  are  two  different 
things.  The  art  of  reading  is  no  blessing 
unless  one  reads  the  right  things.  You 
modern  *  educators*  have  been  going  on 
with  the  theory  that  all  sorts  of  instruction 
can  produce  good  citizens,  whether  it  be 
rightly  used  or  not.  Now,  I  should  define 
instruction  as,  let  us  say,  the  acquirement 
of  the  art  of  reading  ;  education,  as  the 
cultivated  power  of  using  that  acquire- 
ment rightly." 

"Well,"  said  the  I^ady  of  the  House, 
"that  sudden  breeze  has  blown  out  the 
alcohol  lamp, — the  tea  is  cold." 

"It  is  the  way  of  the  world,"  said  the 
Critic.  "While  we  talk  and  write,  the 
breeze  of  human  discontent  blows  out  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  comfort, — and  our  tea 
is  cold." 

"And  the  remedy,"  said  the  Philistine, 
"is  to  relight  the  lamp." 

"It  is  not  so  easy,"  said  the  Young 
Editor.  "See!  the  breeze  has  blown  out 
my  match." 

"The  analogy  is  strained,"  said  the 
Conservative.  "Shelter  the  match,  and 
the  breeze  will  not  blow  it  out." 

"Which  means,"  said  the  Philistine, 
"that  a  paternal  government  is  to  take 
care  of  things  in  general — to  shelter  and 


feed  the  poor,  and  make  everybody  equal ; 
and  then  the  breeze  of  discontent  would 
be  powerless." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  Critic.  "What  I 
mean — and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
know  what  I  mean — is  that  there  is  too 
much  instruction  among  us  and  too  little 
education.  We  all  know  that  money  is 
held  up  to  be  the  best  thing  in  life.  *0h,' 
says  the  cute  school-boy,  unrebuked,  *  we^re 
all  after  the  Almighty  Dollar, — we  all 
want  to  be  rich  I  *  How  happy  the  father 
of  that  school-boy  feels!  There's  a  young 
American  for  you!  And  yet  how  false  is 
the  doctrine  the  boy's  speecb  represents! 
Every  man  can't  be  rich, — every  man 
can't  hunt  the  Almighty  Dollar  with 
success ;  yet  all  the  teaching  of  the  news- 
papers, the  whole  tone  of  instruction,  is 
that  the  Dollar  is  the  best  thing  in  life. 
Why,  then,  should  your  striker  not  say, 
'The  thing  is  to  have  money, — as  much 
as  I  can  get.  There  is  nothing  else  worth 
living  for  in  life '  ?  If  he  has  read  text-books 
and  newspapers,  he  has  found  no  counter- 
balance to  this.  But  you  can't  make  the 
modern  man  of  any  class  value  duty  and 
patience  and  contentment  more  than 
money,  unless  you  educate  him  and  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  belief  of  Christianity. 
Therefore  I  say  that  all  education  which 
does  not  accept  the  fact  that  Our  Lord 
came  not  to  found  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  to  make  us  patient  and  hopeful 
under  inevitable  evils,  is  a  failure ;  and 
therefore  I  say  that  Christian  education 
is  the  only  remedy  for  discontent  and 
social  disorder." 

The  Conservative  nodded ;  the  Young 
Editor  murmured,  "A  Tory  among  us!" 
and  the  Philistine  tried  to  conceal  a  yawn. 


God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  His  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best.  His  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
The}'  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

—Milton. 
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The  Poles  of  Austria. 


THE  recent  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII., 
addressed  to  the  Polish  people,  has 
stimulated  interest  in  the  actual  condition 
of  that  time-honored  Catholic  race;  and 
the  Civilta  Cattolica  has  been  publishing 
a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  their 
present  standing  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia. 

According  to  our  Italian  contemporary, 
Austrian  Poland,  or  Galicia,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  seven  millions.  Of  these,  three 
millions,  divided  into  four  dioceses,  are 
Catholic  Poles ;  and  three  millions  more, 
forming  three  dioceses,  are  Catholic 
Ruthenians.  The  episcopal  sees  of  Tarnow 
and  Przemysl  are  subject  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Lemberg,  and,  with  this 
latter,  form  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
The  bishopric  of  Cracovia  is  immediately 
dependent  on  the  Holy  See.  There  are, 
moreover,  three  Greco-Ruthenian  Catho- 
lic sees — at  Stanislawow,  Przemysl,  and 
Lemberg,  —  subject  tp  the  Ruthenian 
Archbishop  of  Lemberg,  who  is  considered 
the  political  and  religious  head  of  the 
Ruthenian  people  in  Austria. 

The  Catholics  of  both  rites  enjoy  con- 
siderable liberty  in  Galicia ;  for,  although 
the  bishops,  canons,  and  even  the  rectors 
and  professors  of  ecclesiastical  colleges 
are  nominated  by  the  imperial  authority, 
as  a  general  rule  the  government  has 
always  made  these  nominations  in  full 
accord  with  the  desires  of  the  Holy 
See.  Ecclesiastical  property  is  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  government.  This 
organization  is  an  unfortunate  relic  of 
Josephism,  which,  however,  is,  little  by 
little,  disappearing.  Thus,  in  1850  occurred 
the  abolition  of  the  piacetum  regium^ 
which  forbade  direct  communication  with 
Rome.  Since  1850,  too,  the  religious 
orders  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
immediate  recourse  to  their  superiors- 
general.    Almost    all    these    orders    are 


approved    by    the   government,  and   are 
empowered   to    establish    branch  houses. 

The  education  of  the  clergy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops;  but  the  administra- 
tion of  all  ecclesiastical  establishments  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  government, 
which  maintains  these  establishments  from 
the  rental  of  confiscated  property  and  from 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  clergy.  The 
Roman  Catholic  secular  clergy  number 
two  thousand ;  the  Greek  Catholic  priests, 
two  thousand  five  hundred.  Clerical  stu- 
dents, after  the  usual  colle  ge  cotirse,  are 
received  into  diocesan  seminaries,  or  into 
the  Universities  of  Lemberg  and  Cracovia, 
where  they  pursue  a  four  years*  course  of 
theology. 

The  cloistered  life  has,  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  made  notable  progress  in 
Galicia.  The  old  orders  of  Carthusians, 
Augustinians,  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Carmelites,  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God, 
and  Jesuits,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
have  in  that  period  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life ;  and  the  more  modern  congregations 
of  Redemptorists,  Resurrection  Fathers, 
and  the  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis,  have  also 
shown  marked  development.  Religious 
communities  of  women  abound,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  three  contemplative  orders, 
direct  schools  and  academies,  asylums  for 
orphans  and  the  insane,  and  hospitals. 

The  Greek  Catholic  Church  has  only 
one  religious  order,  the  Basilians,  which 
since  1883,  has  been  reformed,  and  now 
possesses  five  or  six  colleges  and  about 
six- score  religious.  There  are  also  two  or 
three  convents  of  the  Reformed  Sisters 
of  St.  Basil,  who  direct  boarding-schools 
for  the  Ruthenian  girls. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  Galicia,  like 
the  other  provinces  of  the  crown,  has 
enjoyed  perfect  autonomy.  She  possesses 
her  own  diet,  her  provincial  and  district 
committees,  and  an  ecclesiastical  council 
at  Lemberg;  and  within  her  boundaries 
there  exist  both  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  right  of  association.   This  autonomy, 
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however,  is  the  occasion  of  heavy  burdens, 
so  much  so  that  the  provincial  taxes  of 
Galicia  represent  forty- one  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  taxes  of  the  Empire. 

Cracovia,  the  old  capital  and  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Poland,  is  the  true  Polish 
Athens.  Its  Academy  of  the  Sciences  has 
for  rector  and  secretary  Count  Tarnowski 
and  Professor  Smolka,  both  excellent 
Catholics.  The  University  is  attended 
by  twelve  hundred  students,  and  all  the 
professors  are  unobjectionable  on  the  score 
of  faith  and  doctrine.  At  I^emberg  and 
Cracovia  are  to  be  found  many  scientific 
and  artistic  societies ;  and  there  is  a 
good  number  of  both  public  and  private 
libraries.  The  province  contains  about 
fifty  gymnasiums  and  superior  schools, 
and  there  are  in  addition  common  schools 
to  the  number  of  3,000. 

The  Galician  press,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  unimportant  sheet, 
is  moderate  and  respectful  in  its  religious 
attitude.  The  oldest  and  best  accredited 
journals  are  the  Czas  of  Cracovia  and  the 
Review  (Przeglad)  of  lyemberg,  organs  of 
the  Catholic  conservatives  The  liberals 
publish  the  New  Reform  of  Cracovia  and 
the  Polish  Journal  of  Lemberg. 

Religious  and  intellectual  life  in  Galicia 
has  assumed  new  vigor  within  the  last 
three  decades — since  the  Poles  obtained 
their  autonomy.  The  people  are  good 
Catholics.  The  disorders  that  occurred 
in  1848  were  due  chiefly  to  the  absolute 
government,  which,  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple *' Divide  and  conquer,"  fomented 
dissensions  between  the  Poles  and  Ruthe- 
nians,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  both. 
These  disputes  have  gradually  died  out; 
and  the  Ruthenian  episcopate,  in  harmony 
with  the  government,  is  working  for  the 
re-establishment  of  union  between  the 
two  peoples. 

Polish  nobility  in  Galicia  is  waning, 
and  the  trend  points  to  its  ultimate  disap- 
pearance. The  burgher  class  does  not 
exist, — or,  rather,  it  is  represented  by  the 


Jews  spread  throughout  the  province. 
The  artisan  and  the  peasant  of  Galicia 
are  not  very  susceptible  subjects  for  the 
propagandist  of  anarchy.  They  are  simple, 
honest,  industrious,  and  as  a  rule  more 
than  ordinarily  pious.  The  farm  is  culti- 
vated thoroughly,  and  the  farmer  generally 
manufactures  his  own  clothing.  The 
government  schools,  reading  circles,  etc., 
are  doing  good  work  for  the  elevation  of 
this  class.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for 
the  Poles  of  Austria  is  bright,  giving 
promise  of  peace  and  comfort,  continuance 
of  religious   freedom  and   social  welfare. 


What  Do  They  Think  of  Me? 

*'TrOU  may  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
1  you,"  said  the  famous  Sydney 
Smith  to  a  friend,  **that  I  was  once 
very  shy." — "That  is  rather  difficult  to 
believe,"  answered  the  friend,  with  a 
smile.  *'But  pray  how  did  you  cure 
yourself?"  ^- *' By  learning  two  remark- 
able facts,"  was  the  reply.  **  First,  that 
the  whole  of  mankind  were  not  chiefly 
employed  in  observing  me, — an  idea  very 
common,  especially  with  young  persons  ; 
and  secondly,  that  I  could  not  deceive 
people.  It  is  no  use  to  sham :  the  world 
is  more  keen-sighted  than  we  think,  and 
usually  estimates  a  man  at  his  true  value. 
So  I  determined  just  to  be  myself,  and  so 
quickly  forgot  to  be  shy." 

It  is  those  who  know  but  little  of  the 
world  who  fancy  themselves  of  great 
consequence.  The  famous  Mungo  Park 
was  once  travelling  in  Africa,  in  a  region 
which  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
white  men.  Some  sort  of  a  jollification 
was  in  progress,  and  he  was  invited  to 
witness  it.  The  chief  sat  upon  a  stump 
in  a  large  field,  looking  as  savage  as 
possible, — his  nose,  ears,  and  chin  adorned 
with  jewels,  and  his  body  tatooed  from 
head  to  heel.  His  warriors  were  dancing 
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around  him.  He  had  met  slave-traders 
and  knew  a  little  English.  When  Park 
approached  him,  he  said :  * '  English  ?  " — 
''Yes,''  answered  the  explorer. — "From 
way  off?"  asked  his  Majesty.  —  "Yes, 
way  off,"  said  Park,  pointing  to  the  west : 
"much  as  three  thousand  miles." — The 
chief  was  overwhelmed,  but  recovered 
himself.  "What  do  folks  say  about  me 
there?"  he  eagerly  asked.  Park's  answer 
is  not  recorded ;  but  as  he  escaped  with 
his  life,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  suppressed  the  facts. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Devotion  to  the  Saints  on  the  part  of 
non-Catholics  is  one  of  the  most  consoling  of 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Within  a  few  weeks 
voluminous  lives  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
of  St.  Teresa  have  appeared, — both  from 
Protestant  pens  and  published  by  secular 
firms.  Of  course  it  is  disappointing  to  a 
Catholic  to  find  that  in  each  case  the  biog- 
rapher views  the  Saint  from  the  mere 
humanist  point  of  view ;  it  may  not  be  the 
same,  however,  with  readers  of  these  books. 
Surely  many  persons  will  be  brought  to 
realize  that  the  Saints  were  great  because  of 
the  faith  they  professed,  not  in  spite  of  it. 
Without  Christianity,  heroes  like  the  Seraph 
of  Assisi  would  have  been  less  powerful,  less 
meek,  less  lovable,  as  St. Teresa  would  have 
been  less  worthy  to  be  called  a  "sister  of  the 
Seraphim."  In  proof  that  this  is  the  con- 
viction of  many  persons  outside  the  Church, 
we  may  cite  the  following  passage  of  a  review 
of  Mrs.  Cuaninghame-Graham's  lately  pub- 
lished work  in  the  I,ondon  Daily  Chronicle : 
"  But  St.  Teresa  was  winning  and  wise,  humble 
and  self-denying,  humorous  and  discreet;  in  one 
simple  phrase,  she  used  all  her  powers  in  doing,  and 
making  others  do,  the  right  and  righteous  thing. 
Whether  ruling  a  convent,  or  writing  upon  the 
mystical  life,  or  dealing  with  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  State,  she  kept  the  golden  mean,  never 
straying  into  tyranny  or  heresy  or  rebellion.  Her 
interior  life  and  her  public  life  show  an  equal 
aspirationafterjustice.thewillof  God,  the  precise  and 
definite  truth.  To  all  reformers  she  is  an  example ; 


all  who  in  Church  and  State  take  the  side  of  absolute 
right,  amid  a  world  of  indiflFerence  and  misunder- 
standing and  antagonism,  may  copy  her.  She  flung 
no  fanatical  defiance  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  she 
struck  out  no  new  way  of  her  own ;  she  did  not 
part  company  with  the  past.  She  neither  clamored 
like  Carlyle,  nor  wailed  like  Rousseau,  nor  thundered 
like  Savonarola ;  but  what  she  believed  to  be  right, 
for  that  she  worked,  sparing  not  soul  nor  mind  nor 
body,  with  self-abandonment  to  the  law  and  light 
of  God." 

It  is  matter  for  rejoicing  that  such  books 
are  appearing.  God  is  wonderful  in  His 
Saints;  and  who  shall  say  what  may  not 
come  from  the  reading  of  their  lives,  even 
though  inadequately  written  ? 


Lovers  of  art  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
the  gross,  fleshly  pictures  which  have  thus 
far  disfigured  the  walls  of  Parisian  salons 
seem  to  be  giving  place  to  more  serious 
achievements.  Nearly  every  clever  picture 
exhibited  last  year  gave  evidence  of  the 
prevailing  tendency  toward  the  apotheosis 
of  passion  and  the  degrading  worship  of  the 
human  form.  This  year  the  standing  attrac- 
tion is  a  wonderful  series  of  religious  pictures 
by  the  well-known  French  artist,  Tissot. 
Three  years  ago,  as  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber, M.  Tissot  went  to  Palestine  to  study  the 
topography  of  the  country,  and  the  types  and 
costumes  of  the  inhabitants.  His  purpose 
was  to  produce  a  pictorial  '  *  I,ife  of  Christ, '  * 
which  would  illustrate  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  Our  I,ord  with  realistic  fidelity. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  exquisitely  finished 
canvases  are  already  on  exhibition,  and  the 
series  is  to  be  completed  by  the  addition  of 
eighty  more.  The  pictures  are  marvellously 
beautiful,  and  the  treatment  is  religious  and 
reverent.  It  is  said  that,  in  accuracy  of  detail, 
the  Tissot  pictures  have  never  been  equalled. 


The  devotion  of  the  English  people  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  whose  feast  is  celebrated 
on  June  24,  is  evidenced  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  folk-lore 
of  the  land.  Besides  the  many  pretty  legends 
which  connected  his  name  with  favorite 
flowers,  an  appropriate  as  well  as  widespread 
ceremony  in  his  honor  was  the  lighting  of 
the  bonfires,  that  blazed  on  every  hillside  in 
commemoration  of  him   who   first   brought 
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the  light  of  saving  grace  to  a  world  sunk 
in  darkness.  An  unknown  ancient  author 
gives  this  quaint  explanation  of  the  custom : 

"in  worshyp  of  St. Johan  the  people  waked  at 
home,  and  made  three  maner  of  fyres :  one  was 
clene  bones  and  noo  woode,  and  that  is  called  a 
bonefyre;  another  is  clene  woode  and  noo  bones, 
and  that  is  called  a  wood-fyre;  the  third  is  made 
of  woode  and  bones,  and  it  is  called  St.  Johanny's 

fyre The  seconde  fyre  was  made  of  woode,  for  that 

wyll  brenne  lyght  and  wyll  be  seen  farre.  For  it  is 
the  chefe  of  fyre  to  be  seene  farre,  and  betokennynge 
that  St.  Johan  was  a  lanterne  of  lyght  to  the  people. 
Also  the  people  made  biases  of  fyre,  for  that  they 
shoulde  be  seene  farre,  and  specyally  in  the  nyght, 
in  token  of  St.  Johan's  having  beene  seene  from 
farre  in  the  spirit  by  Jeremiah.  The  third  fyre 
of  bones  betokenneth  Johan's  martyrdom,  for  hys 
bones  were  brente." 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
custom  so  universal  and  so  legendary  could 
escape  a  slight  tincture  of  popular  supersti- 
tion. Thus  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
bonfires  of  St.  John's  Eve  had  the  power  of 
dispelling  evil,  and  the  flowers  gathered  on 
the  eve  of  the  Saint's  feast  were  hung  above 
doorways  or  upon  roofs  as  a  protection  against 
witches.  The  scientific  spirit  which  has 
driven  away  the  witches  has  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  these  pretty  practices  as  well. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  revival 
of  the  Catholic  spirit  in  England  may  lead 
to  a  restoration  of  these  pious  old  customs. 


We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  vigorous 
though  temperate  denunciation  of  the  present 
public  school  system  than  that  uttered 
recently  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stoddard,  of  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  Jersey  City.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  a  non- Catholic  clergyman 
so  dispassionate  in  discussing  the  religious 
problems  of  the  day,  so  manly  in  grappling 
with  the  difficulties  they  suggest,  and  so 
courageous  in  the  expression  of  intelligent 
conviction.  Dr.  Stoddard  told  his  hearers 
some  plain  truths ;  he  declared  that  there 
are  three  great  failures  in  American  life: — 

"Our  marriage  and  divorce  system,  the  govern- 
ment of  our  great  cities,  and  our  Sunday  schools. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  the  third 
failure  our  false  method  of  education.  Man  consists 
of  three  parts — body,  soul,  and  intellect.  To  culti- 
vate one  of  these  departments  and  neglect  the 
others  is  no  more  real  education  than  to  develop  one 
arm  or  one  ear  and  let  the  corresponding  member 


decay.  The  deficiency  is  usually  on  the  religious 
side.  The  majority  of  unbelieving  men  are  to-day 
mentally  depraved.  Hence  the  clamor  against  our 
modern  school  system,  not  only  from  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  from  thinking  Protestants  as  well. 
Our  education  is  developing  only  a  part  of  our 
manhood.  We  are  taxed  to  support  a  system  which 
we  can  not  believe  in.'-' 

Dr.  Stoddard  need  not  be  told  that,  as  far 
as  the  Catholic  Church  is  concerned,  at  least 
two  of  these  evils  have  absolutely  no  exist- 
ence. As  to  education,  we  have  long  been 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Stoddard's  con- 
tention— that  the  weekly  Sunday-school  hour 
is  hopelessly  insufficient  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  integrity  of  the  individual  and  of 
society.  The  percentage  of  children  who 
attend  the  Sunday  instructions  is  amazingly 
small;  and  even  where  the  attendance  is 
larger,  the  instruction  is  so  desultory  and 
unmethodical  as  to  be  utterly  ineflfectual.  The 
religious  sense  is  necessary  to  any  one  who 
would  liead  a  religious  life,  and  that  sense 
can  be  cultivated  only  by  frequent  religious 
thought.  The  very  fact  that  our  non-Catholic 
brethren  recognize  the  need  of  a  Sunday- 
school  is  a  proof  that  the  weekday  school  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  Moreover,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  sermons  heard  from 
Protestant  pulpits  are  not  usually  over- 
charged with  doctrine,  one  readily  understands 
why  * '  thinking  Protestants ' '  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  public  schools. 


A  rumor  which  has  given  rise  to  consid- 
erable speculation  in  England  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  large  number  of  Anglican  clergymen 
have  applied  to  the  Holy  See  for  a  condem- 
nation of  the  * '  branch  theory ' '  behind  which 
the  English  Establishment  has  long  sought 
refuge.  Unquestionably,  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  body  of  clergymen  within  the 
Anglican  communion  who  long  for  unity 
with  the  Holy  See.  They  are  coming  to 
recognize  how  untenable  is  their  position, 
and  anxiously  seek  the  peace  of  soul  which 
can  come  only  firom  adhesion  to  an  infallible 
Church.  Whether  or  not  the  reported  appeal 
to  Rome  will  result  in  bringing  our  Angli- 
can brethren  nearer  to  that  Church  can  not 
with  certainty  be  affirmed.  Meantime  they 
who  are  within  the  Fold  should  pray  unceas- 
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ingly  that  when  these  wandering  sheep  are 
given  to  discern  the  ever-open  door,  they 
may  confidently  and  lovingly  enter  in. 


By  its  condemnation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  reiterated  the  verdict  which 
it  had  already  passed  upon  the  teaching  of 
Professor  Briggs,  and  emphasized  the  new 
dogma— formulated  during  the  first  great 
"heresy  trial," — that  the  Church  and  not 
the  Bible  is  the  ultimate  rule  of  Presbyterian 
faith.  The  General  Assembly  was  in  a  serious 
dilemma.  On  one  hand,  the  most  learned 
doctors  of  the  law  threatened  to  interpret  the 
Bible — from  which  alone  the  people  were  to 
receive  their  faith — to  the  extent  of  annihi- 
lation ;  and  on  the  other  was  the  danger  of 
condemning  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
Believing  as  they  do  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Book,  the  Assembly  preferred  to  appear 
ridiculous  in  the  light  of  history  in  order  to 
continue  their  own  existence.  They  restricted 
private  judgment,  and  thus  sacrificed  the 
vital  principle  of  Protestantism. 


"The  danger  of  our  land  to- day  is  not  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  rather  from  those  who 
have  lapsed  from  this  and  from  other  churches. 
I<et  the  Protestant  Church,  with  united  front,  oppose 
not  the  Romish  Church,  but  rather  the  wickedness 
and  worldliness  of  the  millions  who  are  outside  all 
churches,  that  we  may  become  a  Christian  people 
in  truth  as  well  as  in  name." 

S )  saith  the  Rev.  Joshua  Coit.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  Protestant  Church  to  combat  the 
wickedness  and  worldliness  of  those  who 
profess  no  religion ;  but  we  hope  it  will 
employ  no  such  weapons  as  the  A.  P.  A. 
and  kindred  organizations  are  using  against 
Catholics.  Brother  Coit  seems  to  be  a  well- 
disposed  man.  We  like  to  believe  that  he 
would  eschew  the  word  Romish  if  he  knew 
that  it  was  a  term  of  disparagement. 


Some  time  ago  we  adverted  to  the  neces- 
sity of  special  training  for  religious  who 
are  engaged  in  nursing  the  sick.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  well-equipped  hospitals  in 
the  country,  but  the  institution  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  ideal  asylum  is 
Mount  Hope  Retreat,  near  Baltimore.   From 


the  annual  report  of  this  institution  we 
notice  that  the  Sisters  have  just  erected 
a  large  Amusement  Hall,  **with  all  the 
adjuncts  of  a  theatre,  large  enough  to  seat 
the  entire  household  comfortably,  or  admit 
of  their  assembling  for  a  dance  or  other 
recreation."  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
wise  action  proves  how  thoroughly  the 
Sisters  understand  their  mission  of  minis- 
tering to  minds  diseased.  Even  those  who 
do  not  sufier  the  "saddest  of  all  afilictions" 
may  read  these  words  .with  profit : 

"Though  this  was  done  at  considerable  expense, 
it  was,  after  all,  a  fine  stroke  of  economy,  as  it  will 
lessen  the  drug  bill  and  relieve  the  pharmacist. 
What  better  tonic  can  be  oflFered  than  a  savory, 
well-served  meal?  And  what  drug  can  surpass  the 
stimulus  of  a  good  laugh  or  the  melody  of  music  to 
soothe  the  nerve  unstrung?" 

The  statistics  .for  the  past  year,  we  may 
say  in  passing,  disclose  the  lamentable  fact 
that  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
patients  received  at  the  asylum  during  the 
year,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  became 
insane  through  excessive  indulgence  in 
liquor.  Who  could  ask  for  a  more  effective 
sermon   against   the  evils  of  intemperance? 


Obituary. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Very  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Walters,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Fort  Wayne,  who  died  on  the  12th  inst  ,  after  a 
lingering  illness. 

Sister  M.  Louisa,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
who  was  called  to  her  reward  on  the  15th  inst. 

Mr.  John  W.  Flynn,  who  breathed  his  last  on  the 
lolh  ult.,  at  Helena,  Mont.  '' 

Mrs.  J.  Giblin.Jr.,  of  Waverly,  Minn.,  whose  happy 
death  took  place  on  the  31st  ult. 

Mrs  Dennis  Cleary,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  5th  iost.,  at  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Mr,  George  Gibson,  Mr.  William  Trainer,  and 
Mr.  F.  C.  McCaffrey,  of  Pittsburg,  Ph.  ;  Mr.  Michael 
Markey,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  Mr.  James  Dunn,  Abbeyleix, 
Ireland;  Mr.  Richard  Shields,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ; 
Mr.  Patrick  Phelan  and  Mr.  Peter  McCormack, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faith- 
ful departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in 
peace ! 


UNDBR    run    MANTI,K    OF    OUR    BLKSS^D    MOTHER. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 


BY    MAURICE   FRANCIS    EGAN. 


XXIV.— Miss  McBride. 

ISS  McBRIDE'S  con- 
t  iw-^jpsMMyr  science  troubled  her. 
/yw\^nm^  There  was  a  look  in  Bob 
Bently's  eyes  as  he  left 
the  school  -  room  that 
caused  her  to  wish  she 
had  called  him  back.  Miss 
Parker  came  in  to  take  tea  with  her  on 
the  evening  after  Bob's  great  misfortune. 
**Ah,  my  dear/'  Miss  McBride  said, 
**  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !  There — take 
oflf  your  things  and  be  comfortable.  This 
is  what  I  call  a  cheerful  snowstorm, — a 
snowstorm  that  does  not  keep  a  friend 
away. ' ' 

"  Oh,  in  England  we  walk  in  all 
weathers !  But  you  Americans  do  not 
care  about  walking,  you  know.  I'm  so 
glad  to  get  in  here  for  a  little  chat. 
The  boys  almost  drove  me  wild  to-day,'' 
said  Miss  Parker. 

**And  mine,"  answered  Miss  McBride, 
with  a  sigh,  *'  were  very  bad.  Bob  Bently 
weighs  greatly  on  my  mind.  Sometimes 
I  feel  as  if  I  did  not  understand  boys." 

**  I  don't  try  to  understand  them," 
said  Miss  Parker.  **  I  leave  understanding 


them  to  their  fathers  and  mothers.  When 
you  have  ninety  boys  in  one  room,  you 
can't  take  much  time  in  trying  to  under- 
stand each.  But  I  must  say.  Miss  McBride, 
the  boys  at  this  school  are  the  queerest 
I  have  ever  seen.  At  home  in  England 
the  boys  are  just  too  lovely.  It  is  true  I 
left  home  when  I  was  a  baby,  but  what 
I  remember  of  English  boys  is  very 
complimentary  to  them." 

Miss  McBride  sighed.  **I  suppose  boys 
live  in  a  world  of  their  own.  There  is 
that  little  white-headed  boy  named  Red- 
mond in  your  room.  I  gave  him  a  set  of 
beautiful  wild  animals  in  a  box  at 
Christmas.  He  deliberately  broke  the 
tails  and  legs  and  heads  from  them ;  and 
when  I  remonstrated  with  him,  he  gave 
no  reply." 

''Oh,  I  remember!"  said  Miss  Parker, 
laughing.  *'You  made  me  keep  him  in 
after  school  for  it." 

"It  was  a  piece  of  wanton  destruction," 
said  Miss  McBride.  *'A  piece  of  the  most 
outrageous  barbarism. ' ' 

"He  explained  to  me  that  he  wanted  a 
dime  museum,  and  th^t  he  had /broken 
the  animals  because  he  preferred  *  freaks. ' 
He  was  afflicted  because  he  could  not 
make  a  two-headed  calf." 

Miss  McBride  was  moved. 

"Dear  me!"  she  said.    "Dear 
And  then,  after  a  pause:  "Perhj 
have  thoughts  and   ideas   diflfen 
ours,  and   no   doubt   they   see 
another     light.      There     may 
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excuse  for  Bob  Bently.   I'll  send  for  him 
to-morrow.'* 

The  next  morning  as  Miss  McBride, 
intent  on  buying  her  provisions  for  the 
day,  passed  Susan  in  the  market,  she 
stopped  her  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Chumleigh  were 
well.  It  was  quite  early,  so  Susan  felt  that 
she  had  time  for  a  little  gossip. 

*'0  ma'am!"  Susan  said,  *'she  is 
well  enough,  and  it's  my  hope  she'll 
always  be  as  well  as  she  is  this  day.  But 
it's  her  future  I  am  thinking  of.  It's  a 
strange  boy  she  is  raising.  Miss  McBride, 
— a  strange  boy.  Jack  Chumleigh  is  not 
what  he  was.  I  can  see  that." 

**  Dear,  dear !"  said  Miss  McBride, 
fixing  her  eye  sharply  on  the  man  at  the 
stall,  who  was  weighing  a  slice  of  ham, — 
*'dear,  dear!  I  have  sometimes  feared 
that  his  association  with  that  Bently 
boy—" 

*'The  Bently  boy  is  not  so  bad  as  he 
is  painted,"  said  Susan.  "Me  and  the 
cook  have  made  up  our  minds  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  him.  We've  listened  long 
enough  to  people  who  were  only  too 
willing  to  take  his  character  away.  In 
ray  opinion,  it  is  Jack  Chumleigh  that 
deserves  to  be  found  fault  with.  His 
conduct  to  tny  own  cousin,  little  Miley 
Galligan,  last  night,  was  enough  to  turn 
me  against  him.  I  don't  believe  there 
was  ever  a  better  living  boy  than  Bob 
Bently.  When  I  see  him  serving  on  the 
altar,  I  do  be  wondering  that  people  could 
be  so  low  as  to  talk  against  him." 

**Why,  Susan,"  began  Miss  McBride, 
amazed,  *'you  yourself  said — " 

"No  matter  what  I  said,"  answered 
Susan,  warmly, — "don't  attempt  to  put 
those  sprouting  potatoes  into  my  basket!" 
she  continued,  not  addressing  Miss  Mc- 
Bride, but  the  man  at  the  next  market- 
stall.  "I'm  human,  like  all  of  us  ;  and  it's 
easy  to  make  me  believe  things, — I'm  that 
good-hearted.  It's  not  that  I'd  be  doing 
anybody  harm,  but  I  must  say  that  Jack 
Cbumleigh  is  not  a  model  boy,  and  that 


Bob  Bently  is  blamed  for  much  that  Jack 
has  done  himself." 

' '  Dear,  dear ! ' '  said  Miss  McBride, 
gathering  up  her  bag  of  prunes  and  slice 
of  ham.  "Well,  good-bye,  Susan.  We're 
all  human,  after  all." 

"I  call  them  that  persecutes  the  half- 
orphan  inhuman!"  retorted  Susan,  with 
reference  to  Jack  Chumleigh. 

Robert  Bently  went  down  to  breakfast 
with  a  heavy  heart.  He  had  prayed  with 
all  his  might  the  moment  he  opened  his 
eyes.  He  had  been  "turned  out  of  school," 
— there  was  no  disputing  that.  It  was 
no  dream,  no  illusion  at  all.  But,  after 
all,  he  might  be  dreaming ;  there  was  his 
yellow  washstand,  with  the  baseball  bats 
crossed  above  it ;  there  was  his  First 
Communion  certificate  framed  in  a  gilded 
border.  The  sky  was  blue  outside  his 
window  ;  it  was  warm  outside,  too  ;  for  he 
could  hear  the  drip  of  the  melting  icicles, 
and  the  snow  water  running  from  the 
roof.  Well,  he  must  face  his  father  and 
mother:  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The 
smell  of  broiling  steak  coming  up  from 
the  lower  regions — a  scent  which  on  other 
mornings  was  more  delightful  than  roses 
— made  him  feel  sick.  He  had  looked  out 
at  the  blue  sky,  and  said:  "I  can't  face 
it;  I  will  run  away!"  A  wild  hope  that 
something  might  turn  up  to  change 
matters  entered  his  mind.  He  dismissed 
it,  however ;  what  could  happen  to  make 
things  right  for  a  boy  Who  had  been 
turned  out  of  school?    Nothing. 

Bob  kneli  beside  his  bed,  under  the 
picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  prayed 
as  he  had  never  prayed  before.  He  said 
the  lyitany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  most 
fervently;  he  did  not  expect  a  miracle — he 
admitted  that  to  himself;  but  he  asked 
God  to  make  everything  right  somehow. 
When  he  had  risen  from  his  knees,  the 
world  did  not  seem  so  dark.  His  heart 
was  heavy  still ;  he  said  to  himself  that 
even  if  God  did  not  help  him  out  of  this 
plight,  he  would  try  to  bear  the  scorn  of 
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his  family  as  well  as  he  could.  He  did  not 
see  what  could  be  done  to  help  him,  unless 
yesterday  were  blotted  out;  and  that  he 
could  not  expect. 

He  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when 
the  maid,  returning  from  the  door,  said : 

*' You're  wanted  in  the  parlor.  The 
school-teacher  is  there.** 

Bob's  head  grew  dizzy;  he  took  hold 
of  the  baluster  and  steadied  himself.  The 
blow  was  about  to  fall. 

*'Is  papa  in  there?"  he  asked,  pointing 
to  the  parlor. 

But  the  maid  had  gone  into  the  dining- 
room.  All  the  color  passed  from  Bob's 
face ;  his  lips  were  so  tightly  drawn  that 
there  were  no  dimples  visible  in  his 
cheeks.  His  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating 
as  he  turned  the  knob  of  the  parlor  door. 
He  saw  that  Miss  McBride  was  alone. 
She  sat  with  her  back  to  the  window,  and 
Bob  could  not  see  her  face.  The  slice  of 
ham  in  yellowish  paper  and  the  bag  of 
prunes  were  held  in  her  hands.  These 
familiar  objects,  touched  by  the  sunshine 
which  came  through  the  blinds,  gave  Bob 
some  courage.  Miss  McBride' s  attitude 
seemed  to  him  so  unearthly  and  solemn 
that  there  was  a  certain  consolation  in 
knowing  that  there  were  still  common 
and  ordinary  things,  such  as  ham  and 
prunes,  in  the  world. 

*' Robert!"  said  Miss  McBride,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Bob  answered,  trying 
to  get  rid  of  a  lump  in  his  throat.  He 
looked  around.  The  room  was  empty: 
his  father  was  not  there ;  he  would  doubt- 
less come  in  when  Miss  McBride  should 
be  well  started. 

' ' Robert, ' '  said  Miss  McBride,  "we 
hav6  had  a  misunderstanding.  You  have 
brought  upon  yourself  the  displeasure  of 
many  people,  who  would  prefer  to  be  your 
friends.  If  we  go  back  to  the  history  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  we  find  that  fighting  and 
contention  are  the  roots  of  all  evil." 

Bob's   heart   sank   lower;    if  she   had 


come  to  tell  his  parents,  why  did  she  not 
do  it,  and  be  done  with  it?  Talk  only 
made  matters  seem  worse  for  him. 

* '  I  never  tried  to  *  do '  any  boy  that 
.wasn't  my  own  size,  and  some  of  'em 
were  much  bigget,"  said  Bob,  faintly. 
He  felt  that,  beyond  this,  there  was  little 
that  he  could  say  for  himself 

"I  have  nothing,"  said  Miss  McBride, 
waving  the  bag  of  prunes  in  her  right 
hand,  and  still  speaking  a  language  which 
Bob  could  not  even  pretend  to  understand, 
"to  remark  upon  the  peculiar,  and  I  may 
say  astonishing,  ethics  of  school-boy  life. 
It  is  suflScient  for  me  to  state  that  I  have 
come  to  say  that  you  may  tell  your 
estimable  parents  that  I  regret  that  I 
was  hasty  yesterday.  You  may  come 
back  to  school  and  resume  your  studies 
as  usual." 

"O  Miss  McBride!"  exclaimed  Bob, 
faintly,  "do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
not  turned  out  of  school?   Do  you?" 

Bob  could  not  credit  what  he  had  heard. 
Was  it  possible  that  God  had  blotted  out 
that  terrible  yesterday? 

"I  said,"  continued  Miss  McBride, 
wondering  at  the  strange  look  in  the 
boy's  eyes, "that  you  may  come  to  school 
as  usual." 

The  room  seemed  to  go  around, — Bob 
grasped  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  I  am  informed,"  Miss  McBride  went  on 
to  say, "that  you  have  been  charged  with 
misdemeanors  you  did  not  commit.  Strive 
to  do  better  in  future,  and  you  can  not 
fail  to  reach  that  pinnacle  of  success  which 
he  whose  motto  is  *excelsius' — I  consider 
that  Longfellow  was  wrong  in  using  the 
adjective  form  *  excelsior' — must  sooner 
or  later  attain." 

She  rose,  and,  transferring  her  packages 
to  her  left  hand,  held  out  her  right  to  Bob. 
Bob  grasped  it  with  both  his,  and  tread 
on  her  toe  as  he  did  it. 

"Well,  good-bye!"  she  said,  thinking 
that  the  boy  was  the  most  awkward  creat- 
ure she  had  ever  seen. 
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He  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  closed 
it  so  hastily  that  her  coat  caught  between 
the  door  and  its  frame,  imprisoning  her, 
so  that  she  had  to  knock  in  order  to  have 
it  opened  again. 

**How  stupid!'  said  Miss  McBride,  as 
she  descended  into  the  street.  "Boys  are 
most  ungrateful  and  awkward.  He  never 
said  a  word  of  thanks." 

After  she  had  gone.  Bob  sat  on  the 
mat  in  the  vestibule  and  cried  until  the 
breakfast  bell  rang  for  the  third  time. 
Then  he  dried  his  eyes  upon  the  sleeve 
of  his  jacket,  and  the  smell  of  the  broiled 
beefsteak  no  longer  made  him  sick. 

When  Bob  Bently  came  to  school  that 
morning.  Miss  McBride  made  a  little 
speech,  in  which  she  compared  him  to  a 
martyr  who  had  suffered  unjustly.  It 
made  him  blush  and  fidget,  but  he  felt 
that  he  could  stand  anything  now.  A 
great  cloud  had  rolled  from  his  soul. 

Jack  Chumleigh,  however,  met  with  a 
different  reception.  Miss  McBride  called 
him  up  to  her  desk  at  recess. 

''Master  Chumleigh,^'  she  said,  "your 
conduct  has  deserved  the  most  serious  rep- 
robation. I  give  you  a  friendly  warning.'* 
Jack  tried  to  speak,  but  she  turned  away 
from  him.  -He  heard  Faky  and  Baby 
Maguire  giggle,  as  he  passed  into  the 
yard.  Phil  Redmond,  who,  for  reasons 
not  unconnected  with  extra  recreations, 
always  tried  to  be  kind  to  Miss  McBride's 
favorites,  was  walking  homeward  with 
Bob.  Jack,  feeling  that  he  had  been  left 
out  in  the  cold,  went  down  the  side  street. 
At  home,  his  father,  to  whom  Mrs. 
Redmond's  remarks  on  his  manners  had 
been  repeated,  barely  nodded  to  him. 
Susan  dropped  his  plate  as  if.  Baby  said, 
"it  was  a  scorpion."  For  some  reason  or 
other,  Susan  was  particularly  attentive  to 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr.  Chumleigh  glanced 
severely  at  Jack  several  times  during 
luncheon.  He  was  seldom  at  that  meal, 
bnt  he  had  come  home  to  take  Mrs.Chum- 
leigli  to  an  afternoon  concert. 


"There  is  a  change  in  Jack,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  tone  to  his  wife:  "he  looks 
sulky.  Jack,"  he  added  aloud,  "did  you 
get  on  well  at  school  to-day?" 
"Not  very,"  said  Jack,  blushing. 
"What  does  that  mean,  sir?"  asked  his 
father,  laying  down  his  fork. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jack,— "that  is, 
Miss  McBride  is  down  on  me." 

"That  is  the  usual  excuse  of  lazy  or 
impertinent  boys.  I  shall  write  a  note  to 
Miss  McBride  and  find  out  what  is  the 
matter.  Don't  frown,  sir, — I'll  not  have 
it.  You've  been  associating  too  much  with 
that  boy  Bently." 

"Bob  Bently  is  the  best  boy  in  the 
school ;  Miss  McBride  said  so  this  very 
morning. ' ' 

"And  I  believe  it,"  said  Susan,  breaking 
into  the  conversation;  "it  is  misunder- 
stood the  poor  boy  has  been.  And,  if  I 
must  say  it,  he's  been  blamed  for  things 
your  own  son  has  done." 

Mrs.  Chumleigh  gave  Susan  a  look  of 
reprimand.  Susan  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
and  left  the  room. 

"Is  this  true,  Jack?"  asked  his  father, 
sternly. 

Jack  would  have  thankfully  sunk 
through  the  floor.  He  saw  Baby  grin  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  beginning  to  cry.  The 
look  of  pain  on  his  mother's  face  smote 
him  sharply.  It  was  worse  than  the  look 
of  severity  in  his  father's  eyes. 

"Is  this  true.  Jack?"  asked  his  father 
again.  "Did  you  allow  Bob  Bently  to  be 
blamed  for  things  you  had  done?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jack,  faintly.  "But 
I  didn't  steal  the  ice-cream  freezer,  and 
I  didn't  knock  down  Miss  Parker  in 
the  fire." 

"What!"  cried  Mr, Chumleigh.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been 
accused  of  theft?  — that  my  son  has 
been  under  the  suspicion  of  stealing — 
a  what?''' 

"A  can  of  ice-cream,"  murmured  Jack ; 
"but  I  didn't." 
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^'I^eave  the  room,  sir!  Go  upstairs  at 
once,"  said  Mr.  Chumleigh.  ^'In  the 
meantime  I  shall  inquire  into  this." 

Jack  rose.  His  mother  looked  at  him 
with  some  severity  in  her  glance. 

''Don't  stop,"  said  his  father.  "Go 
at  once." 

Jack  went  upstairs,  dragging  his  feet 
after  him.  The  blow  had  fallen :  there 
was  no  hope  for  him  now ;  the  world  was 
dark.  He  felt  that  he  would  not  have 
minded  it  so  much  if  his  mother  had 
only  taken  his  part. 

He  sat  at  the  table  in  his  room,  a 
picture  of  desolation.  He  opened  a  book, 
and  his  eyes  fell  upon  that  fatal  page 
of  Grecian  history.  The  word  ''Themis- 
tocles"  filled  him  with  disgust :  it  recalled 
unhappy  memories.  He  groaned  and  put. 
his  head  on  his  arms.  It  .was  not  pleasant 
to  think  that  he  had,  through  his 
cowardice,  obliged  Bob  Bently  to  suffer 
perhaps  even  more  than  he  suffered.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  consolation  anywhere 
for  him.  He  happened  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  Irittle  Guy's  lac©  was  pressed 
against  his  window  pane.  Jack  threw 
open  his  sash,  and  Guy  did  the  same. 

''Come  over,"  Guy  said.  "I  have 
made  a  new  picture,  and  Faky  Dillon  is 
going  to  write  a  poem  about  it." 

' '  Can' t,  * '  said  Jack.  ' '  Father  means  for 
me  to  stay  up  here  until  he  comes  back. 
O  Guy  !"  he  added,  his  voice  trembling — 
there  was  no  disgrace  in  showing  his 
feelings  to  a  little  cripple,  —  "I'm  in 
awful  trouble." 

Guy's  face  looked  white  and  pinched. 

"So  am  I,"  he  was  about  to  say,  but 
he  closed  his  lips.  He  folded  his  arms  on 
the  window-sill  and  called  out:  "Why 
don't  you  tell  your  mother?" 

A  cold  wind  blew  through  the  sunshine; 
he  was  obliged  to  close  his  window,  but 
he  smiled  and  nodded  to  Jack.  He  had 
never  found  it  necessary  to  tell  his  troubles 
to  anybody,  for  he  had  Mrs.  McCrossin. 

A  light  broke  into  Jack's  mind:    why 


should  he  not  tell  his  mother  everything? 

After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chumleigh  had  left 
the  house,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Baby 
Maguire  went  into  the  kitchen.  Susan 
and  the  cook  looked  very  sad. 

"I  oughtn't  to  say  it,  I  know,"  said 
Susan,  "but  I  think  your  father's  the 
crudest  man  to  treat  his  own  son  that 
way,  and  the  apple  turnovers  not  yet  on 
the  table!" 

"It's  a  shame!"  said  the  cook.  "Such 
people  don't  deserve  any  luck." 

"It  was  all  Susan's  fault,"  cried 
Thomas  Jefferson.  "And  father  is  not  a 
cruel  man.  He's  the  best  man.  One 
minute  you  are  down  on  Jack,  and  the 
next  minute  you  are  praising  him.  I  don't 
care  if  your  banshee  does  curse  me,"  added 
Thomas,  gulping  his  sobs;  "I  don't 
believe  there  is  any  banshee.  If  my  father 
chooses  to  whip  me  or  Jack,  it's  nobody's 
business — so  there!  And  I  don't  think 
Jack  missed  much  by  not  having  your 
old  turnovers.  There!" 

Thomas  Jefferson  rushed  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  into  the  streets  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  his  bold  words,  his  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  Baby  might  have  lingered  just  a 
moment  too  long.  The  cook  pounced  on 
him ;  but  her  hand  slipped  from  his 
shoulder  and  struck  the  cream  pitcher, 
which  fell  with  a  crash  at  the  feet  of  the 
cat;  so  that  somebody  was  the  gainer  by 
her  fit  ot  ill  temper, — and  it  is  not  often 
that  the  wind  of  bad  temper  blows  good 
even  to  a  cat. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next  number.) 


On  the  great  clock  of  Time  there  is 
but  one  word,  and  that  word  is  "now." 
"Now,"   says  a  good  authority,  "is  the 


watchword  of  the  wise. 


Now 


IS  on 


the  banner  of  the  prudent.  Keep  this 
little  word  always  in  your  mind ;  and 
whenever  duty  presents  itself,  we  should 
perform  it  with  all  our  might,  remem- 
bering that  "now"  is  the  only  time  for  us. 
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The  Lost  Diadem. 


Great  was  the  alarm  in  the  palace  of 
Rome,  which  soon  spread  throughout  the 
entire  city.  The  Empress  had  lost  her 
costly  diadem,  and  it  could  not  be  found. 
They  searched  in  every  direction,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  Half  distracted  (for  the 
mishap  boded  no  good  to  her  or  her  house), 
the  Empress  redoubled  her  exertions  to 
regain  her  precious  possession,  but  without 
result.  As  a  last  resource,  it  was  proclaimed 
in  the  public  streets:  **The  Empress  has 
lost  a  priceless  diadem.  Whoever  restores 
it  within  thirty  days  shall  receive  a 
princely  reward.  But  he  who  delays,  and 
brings  it  after  thirty  days,  shall  lose  his 
head.»» 

In  those  times  all  nationalities  flocked 
toward  Rome ;  all  classes  and  creeds  could 
be  met  in  its  stately  halls  and  crowded 
thoroughfares.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
learned  sage  from  the  East,  who  loved 
goodness,  and  lived  a  righteous  life  in  the 
stir  and  turmoil  of  the  Western  world.  It 
chanced  one  night  as  he  was  strolling  up 
•and  down,  in  busy  meditation,  beneath 
the  clear,  moonlit  sky,  he  saw  the  diadem 
sparkling  at  his  feet.  He  seized  it  quickly, 
brought  it  to  his  dwelling,  where  he 
guarded  it  carefully  until  the  thirty  days 
had  expired,  when  he  resolved  to  return 
it  to  the  owner. 

He  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and,  undis- 
mayed at  sight  of  long  lines  of  soldiery 
and  officials,  asked  for  an  audience  with 
the  Empress. 

**What  dost  thou  mean  by  this?''  she 
inquired,  when  he  told  her  his  story  and 
gave  her  the  diadem.  ''Why  didst  thou 
delay  until  this  hour?  Dost  thou  not  know 
the  penalty?  Thy  head  must  be  forfeited." 

**I  delayed  until  now,"  the  sage 
answered,  calmly,  *'so  that  thou  mightst 
know  that  I  return  thy  diadem,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward,  still  less  out  of 
fear  of  punishment ;  but  solely  to  comply 


with  the  Divine  command  not  to  with- 
hold from  another  the  property  which 
belongs  to  him." 

''Blessed  be  thy  God!"  the  Empress 
answered,  and  dismissed  the  sage  without 
further  reproof;  for  had  he  not  done  right 
solely  for  right's  sake? 


Foote  and  the  Printer. 

The  actor  Foote  was  playing  in  Dublin; 
end, just  for  a  freak,  he  "made  up,"  as 
they  say,  for  a  printer  well  known  in 
that  city.  The  printer  became  furious. 
Every  time  he  went  into  the  street,  the 
boys  jeered  and  laughed  at  him,  saying, 
"That's  the  man  the  actor  fellow  takes 
off."  The  printer  at  last  devised  a  method 
of  revenge.  He  gathered  together  a 
large  number  of  boys,  gave  them  a  good 
dinner,  and  promised  each  one  a  shilling 
if  he  would  go  to  the  theatre  that  night 
and  loudly  hiss  the  offending  actor.  The 
next  morning  he  asked  a  friend : 
"How  did  Foote  do  last  night?" 
" Oh,  better  than  ever!"  answered  the 
friend. 

Then  he  called  the  boys  to  him,  and 
the  little  ragamuffins  were  prompt  to 
remind  him  of  the  promised  shillings. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  asking  for 
your  pay?"  said  the  man,  indignantly. 
"I  have  just  heard  that  you  did  not  hiss 
at  all." 

"But,  your  honor,"  said  the  leader  of 
the  troop,  "how  could  we?  The  actor 
man  did  not  come  out  at  all.  And  when 
we  saw  your  own  dear  self,  that  had 
been  so  good  to  us,  we  just  clapped  with 
all  our  might.  We  are  glad  the  mean 
man  was  afraid  to  come,  and  we  hope  you 
will  give  us  the  shillings,  sir." 

We  like  to  think  the  little  fellows  got 
the  promised  silver ;  but  wounded  pride 
is  so  powerful  that  we  are  afraid  they 
were  dismissed  without  it. 
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To  Thee. 


TT7HE  waters  seek  the  level  of  their  source, 
1    And  restless  flow  through  plains  below; 
Their  silent  deeps  forever  gathering  force 

To  upward  spring,  their  streams  to  fling 
Within  the  lonely  mountain  tarn. 

And  thus  our  hearts,  athrill  with  warm  desire. 
Forever  pine,  O  Heart  Divine, 

For  Thee,  the  source  of  love's  immortal  fire  ! 
To  Thee  we  turn,  the  while  we  yearn 

To  hide  within  Thy  glowing  depths. 

Cascia. 


A  Far-Famed  Shrine. 

O  the  Catholic  stranger  in  Paris, 
few  religious  monuments  prove 
more  attractive,  and  none  better 
repay  a  leisurely  visit,  than  the 
Church  of  Our  I^ady  of  Victories.  Its 
name,  during  the  past  half  century,  has 
grown  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  never  set  foot  in  the  gay  French 
capital ;  for  the  name  is  also  that  of  an 
Archconfraternity  established  there  fifty 
odd  years  ago,  an  association  that  counts 
more  than  twenty- five  millions  of  affiliated 
members. 

The  history  of  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires 
is  a  chequered  one  ;  for  in  its  varying 
fortunes  are  reflected  in  miniature  the 
vicissitudes  of  France  itself.   A  detailed 


account'  of  the  metamorphoses  it  has 
undergone  and  the  scenes  it  has  witnessed 
would  form  an  entertaining  volume,  and 
perhaps  an  abridged  narrative  of  its 
foundation  and  subsequent  experiences 
may  prove  not  uninteresting. 

One  day,  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  two  monks  of  frail  appear- 
ance presented  themselves  at  the  royal 
audience.  Henry  IV. ,  perceiving  them  in 
a  waiting-room,  asked:  ''What  do  those 
little  Fathers  want?''  The  name  clung  to 
them.  The  Little  Fathers,  or  Augustinians, 
authorized  by  letters  patent,  founded  a 
convent  at  Paris. 

Later  on  a  church  was  needed.  It  was 
Louis  XIII.  who  gave  it  to  them.  When 
this  monarch  returned  from  La  Rochelle, 
where  he  had  suppressed  the  revolt 
against  his  authority,  he  desired  to  build 
a  monument  testifying  his  gratitude  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  under  the  title  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victories.  On  December  9,  1629, 
accompanied  by  his  court,  the  provost  of 
the  merchants,  and  Fran9ois  de'Gondy, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  the  King  went  down  into 
the  trench  prepared  by  the  Little  Fathers, 
and  laid  the  first  stone'  with  much 
solemnity.  The  royal  architect,  Galopin, 
forthwith  began  the  construction,  engrav- 
ing on  the  pediments  the  fleurs-de-lis  of 
France,  which  still  ornament  them. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  new 
church,  one  of  the  humble  priests  who 
attended  it  informed  the  King  that  God 
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had  revealed  to  him  the  approaching 
birth  of  the  Dauphin  so  im patiently- 
awaited  by  the  royal  couple.  The  grati- 
tude of  Anne  of  Austria  manifested  itself 
in  her  attachment  to  the  new  sanctuary. 
Queen  Marie  Leczinska  was  also  a 
frequent  visitor, — her  favorite  place  for 
prayer  being  the  little  tribunes  at  the 
right,  which   at   present   are   walled  up. 

Then  there  came  unhappy  times.  A 
conformist  pastor  was  appointed  for  the 
parish,  and  the  faithful  no  longer  attended 
the  services.  Notre- Dame  des  Victoires 
was  visited  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Convention.  They  studied  the  seven  large 
paintings,  by  Vanloo,  that  adorned  the 
choir;  and  the  central  picture  over  the 
altar  shocked  their  revolutionary  senti- 
ments. Naturally  so;  for  the  painting 
represents  Louis  XIII.  on  his  knees, 
offering  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  plan 
of  the  church,  while  a  magistrate  of  La 
Rochelle  presents  to  him  on  a  silver  plate 
the  keys  of  his  city. 

The  commissioners  at  once  drew  up  a 
note,  ordering  Citizen  Martin  to  "efface, 
with  all  the  precaution  which  his  art  will 
suggest  to  him,  all  signs  of  royalty  and 
feudality"  from  this  painting.  Citizen 
Martin  did  as  commanded,  and  presented 
the  following  report  of  his  artistic  perform- 
ance :  * '  I  caused  to  disappear  in  five  days 
of  work  :  ist  The  marks  of  royalty,  the 
knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  I  had  to  paint  the  cuirass  over 
these  objects.  2d.  Made  disappear  the 
riband  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  painted 
over  it  k  rochet  and  a  red  robe.  3d.  Made 
disappear  a  number  of  fieurs-de-lis  scat- 
tered over  the  flag  in  the  first  plan  of 
this  picture,  and  repainted  in  each  place. 
I  was  obliged  to  do  this  work  at  a  height 
of  nearly  twenty  feet,  on  a  shaky  ladder, 
to  avoid  the  cost  of  scaffolding."  And  the 
zealous  and  economical  Citizen  Martin 
received   seventy-two   livres  for   his  job. 

Even  this  grotesque  buffoonery,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  the  authorities  of  the 


day.  The  Vanloos  were  banished  ;  the 
church  was  closed,  then  given  up  as  a 
place  of  meeting  to  a  popular  and  patriotic 
association  called  the  Society  of  William 
Tell.  The  Reign  of  Terror  ended,  the 
Society  of  William  Tell  was  forgotten, 
and  the  Directory  installed  in  the  church 
the  Paris  Exchange. 

In  1809  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires  was 
solemnly  reconstructed  by  Mgr.  de  Rohan- 
Chabot,  and  restored  to  its  original 
purpose,  the  Exchange  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Palais-Royal.  The  Vanloo 
pictures  were  replaced  in  the  choir, — all 
except  one,  which  could  not  be  found.  It 
was  the  principal  one  of  the  series — the 
famous  "Louis  XIII.,"  which  Citizen 
Martin  had  so  carefully  expurgated. 
Finally  the  pastor  of  Notre-Dame  des  Vic- 
toires learned  tl^at  the  picture  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Versailles, 
who  had  cleansed  it  of  the  revolutionary 
daubing,  and  placed  it  in  his  cathedral. 

The  pastor  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  claim- 
ing the  painting  as  the  property  of  his 
church,  and  offering  at  need  to  pay  for 
it.  The  Bishop  refused  t6  give  it  up.  The 
curk  told  Napoleon  of  his  misfortune ; 
and  one  fine  morning  workmen  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  Versailles  cathedral,  and 
exhibited  a  note  in  the  Emperor* s  hand- 
writing, ordering,  without  any  preamble, 
the  "Louis  XIII."  to  be  taken  down  and 
restored  to  Notre-Dame  des  Victoires.  The 
order  was  executed  without  parley  or  delay. 

On  May  17,  1871,  as  the  Rev.  M.  Le 
Rebours  was  descending  the  pulpit  stairs, 
two  battalions  of  federates,  followed  by 
the  Avengers  of  Flourens,  desecrated  the 
church — pillaged  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
profaned  its  sepulchres,  robbed  its  treas- 
ury, and  destroyed  what  they  could  not 
carry  away. 

The  church  was  again  reconsecrated  on 
June  3  ;  the  ruins  were  repaired,  and  the 
throngs  who  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the 
miraculous  Madonna  went  on  increasing 
from  day  to  day.   Five  years  ago  the  daily 
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number  of  visitors  was  eight  thousand, 
and  on  Sundays  twenty  thousand.  The 
pilgrims  kept,  on  an  average,  one  thousand 
candles  a  day  burning  there  ;  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  this 
number  was  tripled. 

Providence  has  designed  that  the  statue, 
surrounded  by  such  homage,  should 
conceal  its  origin.  The  sculptor  remains 
unknown,  despite  the  most  careful 
research ;  and  the  image  of  Our  Lady 
standing  erect  and  presenting  her  Son  to 
the  adoration  of  mankind,  borrows  from 
this  mystery  an  added  majesty:  man, 
art  itself,  disappears  before  the  faith  of 
the  people. 

The  Virgin's  head  is  encircled  by  a 
large  closed  crown,  resplendent  with 
diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  sapphires. 
This  crown  replaces  one  presented  by 
lyady  Carroll,  wife  of  Napoleon  Patterson, 
and  afterward  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Her  gift,  and  another 
crown  still  more  magnificent,  presented  by 
Pius  IX.,  and  adorned  with  five  hundred 
diamonds  and  large  pearls,  were  stolen 
by  the  Communists  in  1871. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  temple — walls, 
pillars,  and  vault — speaks  of  gratitude  and 
faith.  Everywhere  one  sees  golden  hearts, 
bracelets,  rings,  crosses  of  honor,  and 
precious  lamps.  One  lamp,  of  vermilion,  is 
the  gift  of  ex- Empress  Eugenie  ;  others,  of 
Mgr.  de  Segur.  The  royal  House  of  Spain 
is  represented  by  magnificent  candelabra, 
and  the  House  of  France  has  also  con- 
tributed precious  ofi*erings.  In  1863  the 
city  of  Paris  appropriated  forty  thousand 
francs  for  reparations  to  this  temple,  so 
dear  to  the  piety  of  its  citizens. 

Everywhere  are  ex-voto  tablets,  which, 
placed  side  by  side,  cover  the  stones  of 
the  walls  with  a  continuous  mantle  of 
white  marble.  Of  these  tablets  there  are 
more  than  ten  thousand.  They  have 
been  brought  hither  not  from  the  French 
provinces  alone,  but  from  England,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  Sweden  and   America; 


there  is  one  even  from  Hong-Kong.  They 
proclaim  cures,  conversions,  and  signal 
protection  afforded  while  at  sea,  in  battle, 
or  in  commercial  difficulties.  A  paralytic, 
a  blind  man,  attest  over  their  signatures 
their  sudden  cures :  all  praise  and  return 
thanks  to  Our  Lady. 

Among  the  most  touching  tributes  is 
that  of  the  Poles — "To  Mary  Queen  of 
Poland."  Their  offering  contains  some 
earth  from  their  fatherland.  Among  other 
tablets,  one  from  Pius  IX.  commemorates 
his  triumphal  return  from  Gaeta  to  Rome. 
The  stained-glass  windows  are  also  pres- 
ents ;  one  of  the  finest  being  the  gift 
of  the  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
the  Duchess  of  Polignac.  In  short,  this 
whole  church  is  a  hymn, — a  universal 
hymn,  chanting  in  multiform  ways  and 
in  all  languages  the  favors  granted  by  the 
"Mother  of  fair  love  and  of  holy  hope.'* 


The  Sorrow  of  a  Mother. 


^    (Conclusion.) 

WHEN  I  got  to  X ,"  continued 
the  old  lady, "I  had  one  pound  in 
my  pocket.  I'll  never  forget  the  night  I 
arrived  in  it.  'Twas  well  on  to  eleven 
o'clock.  I  walked  up  to  a  respectable- 
looking  cabman,  an  Irishman,  and  asked  : 

"*Do  you  know  one  Mrs.  Mary  Still- 
water, No.  16  Paradise  Row?' 

"*I  don't  know  her,'  he  replied,  look- 
ing at  me  in  a  queer  way,  and  drawling 
out  every  word ;  'but  I  know  ^her,  and  I 
don't  think  that's  where  j^«  want  to  go.' 

"With  that  I  bridled  up  a  little, 
and  I  said: 

"'It  is,  then;  and  she'll  be  glad  to 
see  me,  for  she  never  was  ashamed  of 
her  mother.' 

"  'God  help  you,  my  poor  woman!'  said 
he.  'And  are  you  just  from  the  old  sod?' 

"'I  am,'  I  said;  'but  that's  not  to 
my  discredit.' 
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"Then  lie  stepped  back  a  bit,  and  bad 
a  few  words,  in  a  low  voice,  witb  another 
cabman. 

'*'I  can't  do  it,'  he  said;  *the  poor 
creature.  'Tis  terrible.' 

"*Sure  you'll  have  to  do  it,'  said  the 
other.  *'Twas  a  blessing  she  met  you 
instead  of  some  of  those  thieves  that  are 
around.  Take  her  there,  and  stand  outside 
for  a  bit  till  you  see  what  comes  of  it.' 

"'In  the  name  of  God,  I  will,'  said 
the  man  I  spoke  to  first. 

"  *It's  a  fine  house  Mary  must  have, 
and  a  fine  position  she  holds  in  the  place,' 
thought  I,  as  he  put  me  inside  the  cab, 
*when  they  think,  poor  as  I  look,  that 
I'll  be  such  a  great  discredit  to  her.'  Oh, 
but  I  was  the  foolish,  innocent  creature 
that  evening! 

"Well,  we  went  rolling  and  bumping 
over  the  streets,  till  I  could  hear  the  water 
splashing,  and  we  seemed  to  be  going 
along  the  very  bank  of  a  river, — and  so 
we  were.  The  place  grew  very  dark,  and 
the  smell  from  the  gutters  was  sickening ; 
and  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  this  man  was 
not  what  I  took  him  for,  but  a  murderer 
or  a  thief,  that  was  taking  me  to  some 
lonely  place  to  rob  and  kill  me  for  the 
few  little  shillings  he  might  think  I'd 
have  in  my  pocket.  .  At  long  last  he 
stopped.  After  getting  down  from  the  top 
he  opened  the  door,  and  took  me  by  the 
hand.  'Come  out,  old  lady,'  he  said; 
*  there's  your  number--i6  Paradise  Row; 
and  if  there's  a  worse  .hole  in  the  United 
States  o'f  America,  I  never  heard  tell  of  it.' 

"My  feet  trembled  under  me  as  I 
looked  around.  Nothing  could  I  see  but  a 
row  of  dirty,  filthy  houses ;  they  stood  by 
themselves,  like,  with  no  buildings  to 
the  right  or  left  The  doors  and  windows 
were  shut,  but  there  was  a  great  noise 
going  on  inside  all  of  them. 

"'And  who  lives  there?'  I  asked, 
pointing  out  the  first  house,  the  largest 
one,  with  No.  i6  in  big  red  letters  on 
the  transom. 


"'It  is  Moll  Stillwater's  place,'  he 
answered.  'Sorry  I  am  to  say  it,  ma'am, 
but  'tis  the  lowest,  vilest  dance  house  of 
all   the  low,  vile  dens  of  Paradise  Row.' 

'"You  won't  believe  it,  ma'am,  but  the 
feeling  that  took  hold  of  me  that  minute, 
and  that  held  me  for  many  a  long  day 
after,  wasn't  sorrow  or  grief  at  all,  at  all ; 
but  shame  and  black,  dark  anger  that  the 
flesh  of  my  flesh  and  my  own  heart's 
blood  could  have  deceived  me  like  that 
girl  had  done.  I  put  my  little  bits  of 
bundles  back  in  the  cab — my  trunk  was 
upon  the  seat  outside, — and  I  said,  with 
never  a  break  in  my  voice: 

'"Wait  a  bit  please,  sir.  I'm  going  in 
there,  but  I'll  be  out  in  a  short  time.  And 
maybe  then  you  -  would  kindly  take  me 
to  some  respectable  place,  where  I  could 
pass  the  night' 

'"I  will  that,'  he  replied.  'But,  if  I 
were  you,  I'd  leave  this  at  once.  'Tis  a 
worse  woman  even  than  I  thought  her 
she  is,  that  same  Moll  Stillwater,  to  have 
played  such  a  game  as  this  on  such  a 
decent  woman  as  yourself.  For  I'm  taking 
it   she  sent  for  you  to  the  old  country.' 

"'God  forgive  her  sins,'  said  I — 'and 
by  the  tokens  they'll  not  be  few  at  the 
judgment-day, — but  I  came  here  against 
her  wishes.' 

"With  that  I  knocked  at  the  door.  It 
was  in  two  halves,  like  a  shop  door;  there 
was  a  little  slide  in  one  of  them,  and  a 
woman  looked  out. 

"  'Let  me  in,'  I  said.  '  I  have  business 
with  one  inside.' 

"The  door  opened  at  that,  and  I  stepped 
across  the  threshold.  What  I  saw  there 
will  never  leave  my  mind.  'Twas  a  small 
place,  but  it  was  crowded  with  men  and 
women — young  and  old,  black  and  white. 
Beside  the  door,  in  the  corner,  were  two 
black  fiddlers,  tuning  up  for  a  dance.  By 
the  looks  of  them  standing  on  the  floor, 
they  were  after  getting  over  with  a  reel 
of  some  kind.  And  behind  the  bar,  with 
her  cheeks  painted,  her  hair  tossed,  and 
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"her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  her  elbows,  herself 
leaning  over  the  dirty  counter,  her  purty 
arms  resting  in  the  drippings  of  beer, 
stood  my  Mary^  the  boldest,  brazenest  of 
them  all.  I  knew  her — oh,  I  knew  her! 
for  she  had  grown  to  be  the  very  image 
of  her  father.  She  knew  me  as  well ; 
for  she  screamed  out,  'Mother!*  and  fell 
back  against  the  wall. 

'"Take  a  good  look  at  me!*  I  said, 
standing  to  my  full  height  in  front  of  her. 
^  Ah!  take  a  good  look  at  me  ;  for  'tis  the 
last  you'll  ever  get  of  me.'  With  that  I 
put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  took  out 
the  five  dollar  bill.  'Take  that,'  I  said, 
flinging  it  in  her  face.  "Tis  from  you  I 
got  it;  and  though  'tis  the  last  cent  I 
have  in  the  world,  I'll  starve  to  death  on 
the  streets  of  a  strange  land  before  I'd 
buy  bit  or  sup  or  lodging  with  it. ' 

"She  hadn't  a  word, but  stood  with  her 
eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  her  two  hands 
clutching  her  horribly  painted  hair, — her 
owji  is  as  black  as  the  sloe.  None  of  them 
had  a  word  no  more  than  her.  I  don't 
know  how  I  got  back  to  the  sidewalk, 
but  I  did  somehow,  and  the  man  was 
waiting  for  me. 

' ' '  Come  to  my  house  to-night,  granny, ' ' 
he  said, 'and  my  wife  will  give  you  a 
good  bed.  To-morrow  we'll  see  what  we 
can  do  for  you. ' 

"Oh!  but  them  people  were  good  to 
me,  and  never  asked  me  a  question,  but 
were  merciful  to  my  shame  and  degrada- 
tion. Three  weeks  I  lay  on  my  bed  in 
that  kind  house,  and  when  I  got  up  I  was 
an  old  woman  —  helpless,  shaky,  heart- 
broken. Mrs.  Mulcahy  and  her  husband 
got  me  into  the  I^ittle  Sisters  ;  and,  thanks 
be  to  God,  'tis  a  fine  home  I  have,  for  the 
little  while  I'll  be  in  it. 

"At  first,  for  a  long  time,  ma'am,  I  had 
a  terrible  feeling  in  my  heart  against  God 
Himself,  that,  after  serving  Him  as  well 
as  I  could  all  my  life  long.  He'd  allow 
me  at  the  end  of  my  <}ays  to  be  brought 
to   such  a  pass.    Never  a  morning,  noon 


or  night,  since  the  day  she  was  born,  that 
I  didn't  pray  for  that  girl  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soul,  that  she'd  be  kept  from  temp- 
tation and  die  in  the  grace  of  God.  In 
those  days  maybe  I  was  too  proud,  ma'am, 
and  I  took  no  heed  that  she  had  a  bad 
drop  in  her;  for — well,  I'll  not  speak 
unkindly  of  the  dead — those  that  have 
gone  before  us. 

"If  I  said  it  once,  I  said  it  a  hundred 
times,  that  I  had  been  tried  beyond  my 
deserts ;  and  that  I'd  never  look  upon 
her  face  again  in  this  world, — not  if  she 
came  to  me  on  her  knees.  Still,  I  wasn't  to 
say  out  and  out  hard-hearted  ;  for  I  never 
left  oflf  praying  for  her  one  single  day." 

The  old  woman  paused,  and  wiped  her 
lips  with  her  handkerchief.  I  said : 

"Bad  as  your  daughter  was,  however, 
Mrs.  McDermott,  she  tried  to  keep  the 
knowledge  from  you,  and  never  thought 
you  would  learn  her  true  history.  I  have 
been  deeply  touched  by  that." 

"Yes,  true  for  you,  ma'am,"  was  the 
reply.  "And  of  late  I  have  been  consoled 
thinking  of  it.  When  I  lay  there  on  the 
bed  so  sick  the  other  day,  a  softness 
came  into  my  heart  for  her;  and  I  found 
myself  looking  up  to  the  bleeding  Heart 
of  Our  Lord,  with  a  new  spirit  in  me. 
God  only  knows  when  and  how  the  first 
temptation  came;  she  didn't  fall  that  low 
in  a  day.  And  she  never  forgot  her  poor 
old  mother  all  that  time.  The  unfortunate 
creature  kept  putting  me  ofi",  not  wanting 
me  to  know.  'Twas  my  own  fault  that  I 
came  out  to  America.  Death  is  not  far 
from  me.  I  feel  it,  for  all  they  tell  me- 
I'm  better.  I  think,  ma'am,  I'd  like  to 
see  her.  Maybe  'twould  do  her  some 
good.  Maybe  she'd  listen  to  me  if  I'd  ask 
her  to  give  up  her  evil  ways ;  and  maybe — 
*God  knows  if  He  didn't  permit  that  same 
journey  so  that  she  would  be  found  out 
by  her  poor  old  mother,  and  so  brought 
back  to  His  grace." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  me  wistfully. 

"That  is  why  you  have  told  me?"  I 
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asked.    "You  wish  me  to  try  to  bring  it 
about?" 

''Yes,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply, — "if  it 
wouldn't  be  asking  too  much  altogether." 

"I  shall  find  out  a  way,"  I  said,  cheer- 
fully. "The  hand  of  God  is  surely  in  it 
all.  I  have  already  thought  of  how  I  shall 
manage  it  So  live  in  good  hope  till  I 
come  again." 

By  the  help  of  a  friendly  policeman — 
a  neighbor,  —  I  soon  learned  that  the 
notorious  "Mollie  Stillwater"  was  in  the 
workhouse,  her  dance  hall  having  been 
raided  by  the  police.  Calling  to  my 
assistance  the  workhouse  physician,  whom 
I  knew  very  well,  I  further  learned  that 
she  had  been  released,  as  she  was  suffering 
from  hasty  consumption,  and  was  at  present 
occupying  a  bed  in  the  city  hospital. 
Thither  I  directed  my  steps,  and  found 
her  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  She 
had  already  been  prepared  for  death  by 
the  Catholic  chaplain,  who  visited  the 
institution  every  day. 

The  poor  thing  was  overjoyed  at  the 
news  I  brought  her.  She  told  me  that  the 
face  of  her  mother  had  haunted  her  night 
and  day  since  that  terrible  meeting,  and 
that  she  believed  it  to  have  been  the  first 
element  in  her  reconciliation  with  God. 
Early  in  life  she  had  linked  her  fate  with 
that  of  a  notorious  pugilist,  whom  she  had 
met  at  one  of  the  public  balls,  frequented 
by  foolish  girls  in  large  cities.  Thence- 
forward she  had  been  thrown  only  with 
the  vilest  of  both  sexes.  Ten  years  before 
he  had  been  hanged   for   murder.  Then 

she  had  come  to  X ,  where  she  had 

ever  since  remained.  The  poor  thing  had 
invented  all  those  stories  of  wealth,  which 
her  mother  had  implicitly  believed.  Hers 
had  been  a  horrible  career.  The  one  bright 
thought  in  her  existence  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  her  mother  was  ignorant  of  her 
occupation  ;  the  one  consolation,  the  love 
and  confidence  of  that  simple  and  innocent 
mother.  She  longed  very  much  to  see  her 
face  once  more,  which  privilege  I  thought 


I  could  safely  promise.  But  when  I  went 
back  to  the  Ivittle  Sisters  with  my  story 
of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  I  found  the 
old  woman  had  suffered  a  relapse,  and 
was  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 

Words  can  not  describe  her  feelings. 
Tears  of  joy  ran  down  her  faded  cheeks  ; 
she  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness  to  the  Father  wl^o 
had  led  His  erring  child  once  more  into 
the  shadow  of  His  holy  sanctuary, 

"I  see  it  all  now,— I  see  it  all,"  she 
said.  "  'Twas  for  that  I  came, — 'twas  for 
that  I  was  allowed  to  come.  Praise  and 
blessing  be  to  His  holy-  name!" 

But  when  I  spoke  of  a  meeting,  she 
shook  her  head. 

"No,  that  will  not  be,"  she  said. 
"And  'tis  better,  for  many  a  reason.  We'll 
never  lay  eyes  on  each  other  again  in  this 
world  ;  in  the  next,  please  God,  'twill  be 
different.  Do  you  think  she'll  have  a  long 
purgatory?  If  I  could  but  take  my  own 
and  half  of  hers.  No,  I'll  never  see  my 
own  darling  again  while  we  both  live» 
But  maybe  they'll  let  us  lie  together 
in  the  graveyard.  If  you  can  bring  that 
about,   I'll  ask  you   to   do  it,    ma'am.'^ 

I  brought  it  about  They  died  shortly 
after,  in  the  same  week, — the  daughter 
alone  and  lonely,  at  what  hour  of  the  night 
none  knew;  the  mother  surrounded  by  the 
Little  Sisters  and  her  fellow-pensioners^ 
reciting  the  last  beautiful  prayers. 

But  they  lie  side  by  side  in  that 
secluded  corner  of  the  graveyard  reserved 
for  the  friendless  poor,  a  quiet  and  lovely 
spot.  There  a  couple  of  old  willows  still 
linger  unmolested ;  and  there  at  early 
dawn,  through  the  hot  noons,  and  in  that 
tender,  fragrant  hour  when  the  setting  sun 
calls  them  homeward,  the  happy  birds^ 
whose  nests  are  in  the  topmost  branches^ 
make  tremulous  the  silence. 


The  nest  of  a  blind  bird  is  made  by 
God. — Turkish  Proverb, 
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The  Oak  and  the  Mistletoe, 


l^ING  of  the  primeval  forest 

V  A  giant  oak  tree  grew, 
lyifting  his  haughty  forehead 

Up  to  the  sumtaer's  blue. 

Close  to  his  feet  a  brooklet 
Sparkled  the  whole  day  long  ; 

He  was  a  happy  monarch, 

Content  with  the  streamlet's  song, 

Till  softly  the  temptress  whispered 
(Glistening  in  emerald  green)  : 

'Ah,  let  my  life  enfold  thee, 
Lord  of  the  sylvan  scene  ! 

'  Ever  thy  rude  strength  gracing, 
My  tendrils  fond  shall  climb ; 
Ever  thy  might  embracing, 
Through  years  of  love  sublime." 

And  the  foolish  oak  tree  listened, 
Dreaming  of  her  bright  charms ; 

While  closer  and  always  closer 
She^clasped  him  in  her  arms. 

Still  does  the  ivy  flourish. 

By  his  warm  heart's  blood  fed, — 

The  grand  old  king  of  the  forest 
Stands  withered  now  and  dead. 

S.  H. 


A  Celebrated  Singer. 


BY     SI^I^IS    SCHRBIBER. 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

SOON  after  Santley's  return  to  England, 
he  met  at  a  professional  party  Miss 
Gertrude  Kemble,  granddaughter  of  the 
famous  tragedian,  who  in  April,  1859, 
became  his  wife.  She  had  appeared  about 
the  same  time  as  he  did  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  but  after  her  marriage  she  retired 
altogether  from  public  life. 

In  the  following  year  his  great  desire  to 
appear  on  the  operatic  stage  was  realized. 
He  took  the  part  of  Hael  in  ' '  Dinorah, ' ' 
then  a  favorite  opera;    and  also  sang  in 


the  English  version  of  *'I1  Trovatore,** 
"  Satan ella,*'  and  others.  But  he  found 
singing  in  opera  every  night  very  fatigu- 
ing; not  so  much  because  of  the  physical 
exertion  as  on  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  nervous  force.  Santley  never  could  do 
things  by  halves.  If  he  went  down  to  the 
theatre  determined  to  spare  himself  in  all 
but  the  most  important  parts,  he  had  only 
been  a  short  time  on  the  stage  when  all 
idea  of  sparing  himself  was  cast  to  the 
winds.  Continuous  excitement,  together 
with  the  study  and  rehearsal  of  new  parts, 
and  the  worries  inevitable  in  a  theatrical 
career,  told  on  him,  and  in  1863  he  was 
recommended  by  Costa  to  go  back  to 
Italy  for  twelve  months.  If  he  made  a 
reputation  there,  he  said,  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  place  at  the 
Italian  opera  in  England.  Santley  acted 
on  this  advice,  and  on  his  return  was 
engaged  for  "II  Trovatore.**  He  met  with 
an  ovation.  **My  reception,**  he  says, 
"when  I  first  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
was  such  that  I  was  quite  overcome.  For 
five  minutes  I  stood  bowing,  whilst  the 
audience  and  orchestra  rose  to  their  feet 
and  cheered  me;  the  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  as  they  stood  up  in  the 
boxes  and  stalls.  It  was  said  such  a  scene 
had  not  been  witnessed  at  the  Italian 
opera  since  Grisi  made  her  final  bow  to 
the  public.'* 

Mr.  Santley  was  encouraged  but  not 
elated  by  this  applause.  He  has  remained 
as  unassuming  and  painstaking  and  hard- 
working as  ever.  Equally  prominent  on 
the  operatic  stage  as  in  the  concert 
room  and  the  oratorio,  in  lyondon,  in  the 
provinces  and  abroad, — everywhere  his 
success  has  been  unequalled,  and  he  has 
maintained  his  position  as  the  leading 
English  baritone.  His  success  is  well 
merited,  for  he  has  ever  done  his  best. 
He  complains  that  the  lack  of  earnestness 
he  has  experienced  in  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-workers  in  his  professional  career 
is   the   greatest   trial   he   has   met  with. 
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The  same  feeling  lias  been  expressed  by 
another  distinguished  actor  of  our  day, 
Mary  Anderson.  A  genuine  artist,  whose 
heart  is  in  his  work,  who  conscientiously 
wishes  to  make  the  very  most  of  his 
talents,  and  not  merely  to  content  the 
public  and  gain  a  livelihood  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  study  and  trouble  to 
himself,  is  annoyed  to  find  his  colleagues 
otherwise  minded ;  and  can  not  understand 
the  indiflference  and  laziness  of  some  who 
are  content  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  although  their  natural  endow- 
ments would  enable  them,  with  proper 
exertion,  to  rise  to  the  top. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  one 
who  was  so  accomplished  a  singer  should 
ever  be  wanting  in  assurance.  Yet  Mr. 
Santley  tells  us  that  when  taking  the  part 
of  Elisha  in  Costa's  **Naaman"  for  the 
first  time,  at  a  pianoforte  rehearsal  in  the 
maestro' s  house,  where  all  the  singers 
taking  part  in  the  work  were  assembled, 
he  had  an  attack  of  nervousness.  The  first 
words  he  had  to  sing  were,  *'What  can  I 
do  for  thee?"  He  lost  his  head,  and  did 
not  sing  the  right  notes.  Costa  turned 
round  laughing,  and  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion: '*Sing  in  tune." 

In  connection  with  his  first  appearance 
in  *' Faust,"  he  relates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote. "My  eldest  daughter,  Edith,  was 
taken  by  her  mother  to  see  one  of  the 
morning  performances — her  first  visit  to  a 
theatre.  She  was  told  of  the  duel  scene, 
and  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
only  in  play,  in  case  it  might  startle  her. 
All  went  well  until  she  saw  Reeves  and 
me  using  our  swords ;  then  the  little 
mouth  began  to  pucker  and  the  lips 
to  tremble ;  but  she  kept  on  repeating  to 
herself,  *It's  only  in  fun,'  until  at  last  I 
received  the  fatal  wound  and  fell.  Then 
she  burS(t  into  a  yell,  and  had  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  theatre,  to  which  nothing  could 
induce  her  to  return.  She  was  not  satisfied 
until  she  saw  me  safely  seated  at  dinner." 

For  some  eight  or  ten  years  Mr.  Santley 


was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  stage  of  the 
principal  opera-houses  in  London.  He 
played  in  almost  all  the  favorite  works, 
and  took  very  difierent  parts.  He  appeared 
with  great  success  as  Hamlet,  as  Fra 
Diavolo,  as  Don  Giovanni,  as  Papageno  in 
**IlFlautoMagico,"  Pizarroin  *'Fidelio," 
Valentine  and  Mephisto  in  *' Faust," 
Caspa  in  *'Der  Freischiitz,"  and  a  hundred 
other   characters. 

The  year  1870  marks  an  epoch  in 
Santley' s  life  to  which  he  has  ever 
looked  back  with  regret :  the  last  year  of 
his  connection  with  the  Italian  opera  in 
England.  His  delight  was  the  stage  ;  the 
attainment  of  histrionic  fame,  his  ambition. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would 
have  preferred  to  be  an  actor  of  moderate 
fame  than  the  most  renowned  singer  on 
earth.  It  was  with  this  object  he  had 
studied  and  worked.  '*  I  often  think  now," 
he  says,  **  when  I  have  to  wait  between  two 
songs  having  no  relation  to  each  other,  in 
a  miscellaneous  concert,  how  much  more 
satisfying  it  was  to  embody  a  part,  and  to 
have  my  attention  riveted  throughout  the 
evening  on  the  delineation  of  a  character 
I  was  representing." 

Mr.  Santley  had  a  true  love  for  his  art, 
and  had  no  lack  of  histrionic  ability. 
His  acting  met  witli  much  approval ; 
and,  although  he  was  not  possessed  of 
great  comic  powers,  there  was  something 
about  his  rendering  of  comic  parts  that 
never  failed  to  please.  He  had  sacrificed 
both  money  and  health  in  the  attempt  to 
make  a  home  for  the  opera  in  his  native 
language;  for  had  he  sung  at  concerts, 
he  would  have  earned  double  the  amount 
paid  him  at  the  theatre;  and  the  close 
atmosphere  of  the  dressing-room  below 
the  stage,  together  with  the  dreary  monot- 
ony of  doing  the  same  thing  night  after 
night,  whether  disposed  or  indisposed,  had 
been  prejudicial  to  his  health.  But  the 
absence  of  enthusiasm  or  love  of  art  in  his 
fellow-actors,  of  which  he  had  so  often 
complained,  disgusted  him  and  paralyzed 
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his  efforts.  Therefore  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  stage,  and  confine  himself  to  the 
concert  room. 

The  New  World  has  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  Mr.  Santley  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  boards  of  a  theatre.  After  he  had  given 
up  the  opera  in  England,  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  met  with  appre- 
ciative and  sympathetic  audiences.  He 
speaks  warmly  of  the  cordial  hospitality 
he  met  with,  and  declares  he  heartily 
enjoyed  his  visit.  His  tour  in  the  West 
was  rather  a  failure,  owing  to  the  want 
of  judgment  of  the  manager ;  but  in 
the  larger  Eastern  cities — Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Baltimore — he  made  his  mark. 
During  the  season  in  New  York,  the 
great  singer  drew  crowded  houses.  The 
receipts  were  enormous;  on  the  last  night 
they  reached  the  sum  of  $ii,ooo.  There 
was  not  standing  room  anywhere;  even 
the  stage  was  so  crowded  by  those  who 
could  not  find  places  in  the  auditorium 
that  the  actors  could  hardly  pass  on  or 
off.  Santley  expressed  regret  at  leaving 
the  hospitable  shores  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  only  thing,  he  declared,  that  really 
annoyed  him  being  the  incessant  noise 
in  New  York,  which  surpassed  that  of 
the  great  cities  of  his  own  land. 

Although  it  is  a  cause  of  regret  to 
the  English  public  that  Mr.  Santley  no 
longer  appears  upon  the  stage,  as  a 
vocalist  he  is  as  great  a  favorite  as  ever ; 
for  his  voice  retains  its  freshness  and 
vigor.  To  the  Catholic  heart  he  is  now 
united  by  a  closer  tie  than  that  of  mere 
admiration  for  genius,  and  love  of  the  art  of 
which  St.  Cecilia  is  the  patroness.  Some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  he  was 
received  into  the  Church  by  the  Passionist 
Fathers  at  Highgate.  It  could  not  be  that 
the  crowning  gift  of  faith  should  be  denied 
to  one  who  had  had  the  grace  to  keep 
pure  and  upright  amidst  the  innumerable 
temptations  that  beset  a  young  man  when 
he  first  leaves  home  and  becomes  his  own 
^master,  and,  moreover,  to  remain  humble 


and  modest  when  enjoying  the  favor  of 
the  great,  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  his  second  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Mr.  Rose- 
Innes,  a  wealthy  city  magnate,  that  he 
seriously  thought  of  becoming  a  Catholic. 
It  was  in  .great  measure  owing  to  the 
influence  and  the  prayers  of  Mrs.  Rose- 
Innes,  a  pious  Chilian  lady,  that  he  was 
led  to  embrace  the  truth,  to  which  he  had 
always  at  heart  been  loyal. 

We  have  said,  quoting  his  own  words, 
that  it  had  always  been  Mr.  Santley* s 
aim  conscientiously  to  make  a  good  use  of 
the  talents  wherewith  God  had  endowed 
him  ;  we  can  now  add  that  he  makes  the 
highest  and  best  use  possible  of  these 
talents.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  the 
Catholic  churches  in  and  about  London 
whenever  requested  to  do  so,  but  never 
on  such  occasions  does  he  accept  any  fee. 
Many  a  time  has  the  announcement  that 
*' Santley  will  sing*'  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  church,  or  at  a  concert  on  behalf  of 
some  poor  mission,  drawn  an  audience 
that  would  otherwise  have  held  aloof, 
and  caused  funds  to  flow  in  to  replenish 
an  exhausted  exchequer.  And  not  only  is 
he  willing  to  give  his  services  ^ra^w  to 
Catholic  churches:  he  is  most  generous 
and  liberal  in  his  donations  to  ecclesias- 
tical institutions  and  charitable  objects. 
Some  years  ago,  when  St.  Thomas*  Sem- 
inary at  Hammersmith  was  in  course 
of  erection,  the  late  Cardinal  Manning 
preached  a  pennon  in  aid  of  the  building 
fund.  The  discourse  was  delivered  in 
one  of  the  large  London  churches,  much 
frequented  by  persons  of  wealth.  The 
funds  at  the  [disposal  of  the  committee 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  help  was 
sorely  needed  to  complete  the  Seminary, 
** Surely,**  exclaimed  his  Eminence, whilst 
concluding  his  appeal,  —  **  surely  there  is 
among  my  hearers  some  generous  soul 
that  will  respond  to  my  request.  Surely 
there  is  one  who,  possessing  riches  in 
abundance,  will    send   me   the   thousand 
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pounds  necessary  to  finish  this  important 
undertaking.''    The  next  morning,  when 
the  Cardinal  sat  down  to  breakfast,  among 
the   numerous  letters  that  lay  upon  his 
table  was  one  containing  a  cheque  for  the 
desired  sum.  It  was  from  Charles  Santley. 
Mr.  Santley   is   a    good   friend    to   the 
Passionist  Fathers,  and  also-to  Our  Lady's 
special  servants,  the    Carmelite   Fathers. 
On  great  festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
he  is  frequently  present  in  the  choir  of 
their  church;  and  while  the  procession  of 
monks  in  their  white  cloaks,  carrying  the  . 
statue,  passes   down  the  aisle,  his  voice 
rises   to   Heaven  singing   the   praises   of 
Heaven's  Queen— ^os  et    decor  Carmeli. 
Poor  and  struggling  artists,  too,  find  in 
the  eminent    singer  a   kind    friend   and 
helper.    Remembering  the  days  when  he 
was  reduced  to  sore  straits   and  felt  the 
sharp  pinch  of  poverty  (at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Kemble  he  possessed 
only   2^10),  he   now    employs   the  riches 
his   talents   and   industry   Jiave   won   for 
him   in    relieving   the   necessitous ;    and 
especially   those    who   have    seen    better 
days,  and  who,  for  want  of  a  helping  hand, 
too   often   succumb    in   the    struggle   for 
existence.  We  quote  his  own  feeling  words 
on   this   subject:    *'Any   Christian   heart 
must  be  moved  with  compassion,  reflecting 
on  the  deprivations  endured  by  such   as 
are  brought  up  in  poverty.   But  that  pity 
must   surely   be    deeper    for   those   who, 
having  been  brought  up  amidst  plenty, 
are  reduced  by  untoward  circumstances  to 
the  very  verge  of  death  from  starvation." 
Of    late    years    Mr.  Santley    has   dis- 
tinguished  himself    as   a   composer.     On 
Christmas  Day,  1892,  at  the  Pro-Cathedral 
at    Kensington,  a    Mass   was    performed 
which  he  had   composed,  and  which   he 
personally  conducted.    May  he  be  spared 
long  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  here  on  earth  ;  and  when 
this  life  is  ended,  may  he  join  the  heavenly 
choirs   above,   where   ''Our    I,ady    sings 
Magnificat  in  tones  surpassing  sweet. " 


Thoughts  on  Devotion  to  Mary. 


w 


E  love  to  think  of  devotion  to  Mary 
as  the  love  of  Jesus  in  the  arms  of 
His  Immaculate  Mother.  A  common  halo 
surrounds  them,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
aroma  emanating  from  both  that  is 
intoxicating  to  the  soul. 

Do   we   really  and   sincerely  love    the 
Blessed  Virgin?    I^et  us  ask  this  question 
of  ourselves  honestly ;    it  is  an  important 
one.    We  can  not  too  seriously  put  our- 
selves to  the  proof;    for,  according  to  the 
uniform    testimony    of    the    saints    and 
doctors  of  the  Church,  the  love  of  Mary 
is  the  best  test  of  true  piety,  and  that  love 
for  her  Divine  Son  which  is  an  essential 
of  the  Christian  character  and  a  guarantee 
of  our  salvation.    How  can  we  love  Our 
Lord  without  loving  His  dear  Mother,  to 
whom  He  was  so  devoted  while  on  earth? 
Can  He  be  less  devoted  to  her  now  that 
she  is  with  Him  in  heaven?    How  can 
we  love  Mary  without  loving  her  Son,  of 
whose  transcendent  perfections  she  is  the 
beautiful    reflection?    He    was  "bone  of 
her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh."   In  her 
immaculate  womb  the  divinity  was  united 
to  hujnanity  ;    the  ravishing  beauty  of  her 
soul,  the  countless  graces  which  glorified 
every  word  she  spoke  and  every  act  she 
performed,  were  bestowed  upon  her  because 
of  her  exalted  dignity  as  the  Mother  of 
the  Word  Incarnate;    and   consequently 
her  Son  is  her  God  and  Saviour  in  a  very 
special  sense. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  loves  sinners.  We  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  ^he  loves  sin, — 
for  even  the  incomparable  love  which  our 
Mother  has  for  us  could  not  make  her 
disloyal  to  her  Son;  but  she  loves  us  in 
spite  of  our  sins,  and  desires  and  prays 
for  our  salvation.  She  sympathizes  fully 
with  her  Divine  Son,  who  died  for  sinners, 
and  never  ceases  to  invite  and  urge  them 
to  come  to  Him  and  be  saved. 

What  is  it  that  stands  between  us  and 
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the  love  of  Mary?  She  is  the  Mother  and 
embodiment  of  purity.  She  is  all  pure 
within  ;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold. 
But  we  are  burdened  with  the  flesh,  and 
its  powerful  proclivities  are  constantly 
dragging  us  down.  We  have  tried  — 
perhaps  tried  our  best — and  prayed  for 
grace  to  overcome  ourselves  ;  but  it  seems 
that  we  make  little  progress.  We  feel  this 
law  in  our  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  our  mind,  and  we  exclaim  with  the 
Apostle:  "Unhappy  nian  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ? ' '  How  can  we  approach  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Mother  of  purity,  when  we 
are  so  impure,  and  so  liable  to  yield  to 
temptation  and  lapse  from  our  integrity? 
And  if  we  can  not  approach  and  love  her, 
how  shall  we  approach  with  confidence  her 
dear  Son,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer? 

O  immortal  soul,  whom  Jesus  and  His 
Holy  Mother  love  so  deeply,  so  ten- 
derly, be  not  discouraged !  Keep  that 
transcendently  beautiful  ideal  always 
before  you.  Cling  to  her,  plead  with  her. 
Though  you  fall  a  thousand  times,  if  your 
intention  be  right — if  you  do  really  desire 
and  strive  to  conquer  yourself, — you 
certainly  will  succeed.  The  experience  of 
thousands  of  the  saints,  who  had  perhaps 
greater  temptations  than  yours,  and  who 
have  at  last,  through  the  grace  of  God 
and  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  purity, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  heights  of  sanc- 
tity, should  encourage  you  to  persevere. 

Oh,  why  do  we  not  love  Mary  more  ? 
She  is  so  beautiful,  so  pure,  so  lovely,  it 
would  really  seem  enough  to  captivate  a 
heart  of  stone.  There  is  an  infinite  sweet- 
ness, a  boundless  peace,  in  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  only  the  pure 
in  heart,  or  those  who  are  earnestly  striv- 
ing to  attain  to  that  purity,  can  ever 
hope  to  possess.  H  L  R 


Not  Every  Change  is  an  Improvement. 


It  was  correspondence  to  grace  which 
was  Mary's  grandest  grace. — Faber, 


THE  story  of  the  rebellious  citizens  in 
Capua  will  bear  retelling.  Pacuvius 
Calavius,  ascertaining  that  his  towns- 
people were  up  in  arms  against  their 
magistrates,  undertook  to  cure  them  of 
their  discontent.  He  had  great  power  in 
the  city,  and  found  means  to  shut  the 
senators  safely  up  in  prison, — the  first  step 
toward  carrying  out  his  plans.  Then  he 
called  the  people  together  in  the  market- 
place, and  told  them  what  he  had  done. 

**Now,"  he  said,  **you  have  your 
tyrants  at  your  mercy.  They  are  unarmed 
and  helpless,  and  you  can*  have  your 
revenge.  One  by  one  they  will  be  brought 
before  you,  that  you  may  accuse  and  judge 
them.  I  will  undertake  to  carry  out  your 
sentences.  There  is  but  one  condition :  as 
you  condemn  each  one,  some  better  man 
must  be  chosen  in  his  place  ;  for  their 
work  must  go  on.'' 

The  populace  cheered;  and,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Pacuvius,  one  called  out  the  name 
of  a  senator  toward  whom  he  had  a  special 

grievance,  and  said:   "Let take  his 

place."  At  that  the  rest  began  to  protest, 
and  at  least  a  hundred  charges  were  alleged 
against  the  one  chosen  to  fill  the  position 
of  the  condemned.  The  second  and  the 
third  accusations  were  attended  with  the 
same  confusion,  until  it  became  evident 
that  the  matter,  as  Pacuvius  had  shrewdly 
guessed,  could  never  be  settled  in  that 
way. 

One  by  one  the  people  stole  away  from 
the  market-place,  until  there  was  not  one 
left  Each  decided  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  people  were  used  to  the  old  magistrates, 
and  that  probably  the  better  way  was  to 
stop  complaining,  and  not  run  the  risk  of 
doing  worse  by  making  a  change.  Truly, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  of  mind — even  if 
there  were  no  higher  reason, — it  is  better 

"  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  which  we  know  not  of." 
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Readings  from   Remembered   Books. 


A  MANY-SIDED   GENIUS. 

IT  probably  struck  many  persons,  at  the 
time  of  Cardinal  Newman's  death,  that  the 
general  feeling  of  enthusiasm  displayed  on 
the  occasion  was  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  or  his  writings  are 
known.  The  thought  that  a  great  man 
had  passed  away,  a  high  example  of  unworld- 
liness  been  taken  from  us,  possessed  many 
who  felt  and  knew  little  more  than  this.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington's  influence  for  good  while  he 
lived  was  immense,  even  on  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  him  except  that  a  great  example 
of  English  courage  and  English  sense  of  duty 
was  still  among  us.  And  in  the  sphere  of 
spiritual  life  Newman  had  a  similar  influence. 

The  consequence  has  been,  however,  in  the 
case  of  Cardinal  Newman,  that  many  who 
have  written  and  spoken  of  him  with 
genuine  feeling — to  whom  the  knowledge 
that  the  author  of  "I^ad,  Kindly  Ught," 
still  lived  and  prayed  at  Birmingham  was 
a  real  source  of  spiritual  strength — have 
given  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  man 
himself.  There, have  indeed  been  not  a  few 
beautiful  sketches  by  personal  friends  and 
admirers.  But  he  has  also  been  described, 
both  in  print  and  in  conversation,  by 
epithets  which  have  struck  those  who  knew 
anything  of  his  writings  or  of  himself  with 
a  sense  of  their  incompleteness  and  unsatis- 
factoriness.  "Mystic,"  "giant  controver- 
sialist," "learned  theologian,"  "recluse," — 
such  descriptions  have  seemed  little  nearer 
the  mark  than  the  wild  fancies  of  the  few 
who  have  found  fault,  and  have  declared 
that  he  lacked  imagination,  and  that  his  style 
was  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 

And  yet  perhaps  the  failure  to  characterize 
him  rightly  arose,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
difficulty  of  tl;e  task — from  the  complexity 
of  his  nature.  "Prose-poet"  gives  a  fair 
description  of  Carlyle;  "a  great  thinker  in 
verse"  is  a  true  account  of  Browning  by 
an  able  critic ;  but  a  many-sided  genius  like 
Newman's  refuses  to  be  explained  or  even 
suggested  in  a  few  words.  And  when  we  ask 
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ourselves  why  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
epithets  in  question,  it  is  not  easy  in  a 
moment  to  give  the  reasons.  The  descriptions 
contain  some  truth.  There  was  in  him  some- 
thing of  the  mystic.  He  was  full  of  power 
in  controversy.  His  mind  had  been  absorbed 
in  patristic  theology.  His  life  was  one  of 
seclusion.  Yet  these  epithets,  singly  or  col- 
lectively, quite  fail  to  give  any  idea  of 
him,  or  of  the  nature  of  his  influence.  We 
remember  the  story  of  the  Buddhist  who  was 
asked  to  describe  "Nirvana."  —  "Was  it 
annihilation?" — "No,"  he  answered,  impa- 
tiently.— "Was  it  the  beatific  vision  of  the 
great  Unknown  ?  "  —  "  No, ' '  with  equal 
impatience  ;  and  so  on  with  further  queries. 
— ' '  What  was  it  then  ?  " — "  How  can  you  ask 
what  is  so  plain?  Nirvana  is  . .  .  Nirvana^ 
And  so  in  the  present  case.  "Not  a  theolo- 
gian, not  a  mystic,  not  a  controversialist. 
Newman  was  Newman^ 

However,  as  many  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  some  at  least  of  those  distinctive 
elements  which  are  felt  in  their  combination 
by  the  majority  of  his  readers,  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  each,  according  to  his 
lights,  to  put  his  mite  in  contribution.  I^et 
us  look  through  the  phrases  I  have  cited, 
and  attempt  to  limit  their  "connotation"  as 
applied  to  Newman. 

"  Mystic"  !  Yes:  he  had  a  keen  hold  on 
the  unseen  world,  on  the  mysterious  teach- 
ings of  conscience,  on  the  shadow  of  God's 
presence  in  the  human  heart,  and  of  God's 
wrath  on  the  world  at  large.  But  the  typical 
mystic  lives  In  the  clouds.  He  is  not  in 
touch  with  things  around  him.  He  is  little 
interested  in  the  microscopic  inspection  of 
the  play  of  life  about  him.  And  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  Cardinal  from  this  point  of 
view?  He  loved  to  talk  on  current  topics 
of  the  day.  "  He  was  interested,"  says  J.  A. 
Froude,  speaking  of  his  Oxford  days,  "in 
everything  which  was  going  on  in  science, 
in  politics,  in  literature."  He  could  throw 
himself  into  spheres  of  action  far  removed 
from  his  own.  "What  do  you  think,"  a 
friend  asked,  "of  Gurwood's  ' Dispatches  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington'?"— "Think?"  he 
replied.  '  *  They  make  one  burn  to  have  been 
a  soldier."  His  senses  were  keenly  alive  to 
the  small  things  of  earth.  How  delicately  he 
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weighs  in  "Loss  and  Gain"  the  respective 
attractions  of  sights,  scents,  and  sounds! 
Ascetic  though  he  was,  he  chose  the  wines 
for  his  college  cellar  at  Oriel.  Vivid  and  real 
as  was  the  world  of  religious  mystery  to  him, 
he  could  give  the  closest  attention  to  matters 
of  secular  detail.  He  could,  in  a  moment, 
pass  from  the  greatest  matters  to  the  smallest. 
Gregory  the  Great  left  his  audience  with 
ambassadors  to  teach  the  Roman  choristers 
the  notes  of  the  "plain  song";  and  so,  too, 
Newman  would  leave  the  atmosphere  of 
religious  thought  and  meditation  and  betake 
himself  to  his  violin.  He  is  still  remembered 
by  the  villagers  at  Littlemore  as  teaching 
them  hymn-tunes  in  their  boyhood.  It  was  a 
recreation  to  him  in  later  life  to  coach  the 
Oratory  boys  for  the  * '  Princema ' '  or  the 
"Aulularia."  He  delighted  in  Miss  Austen 
and  Anthony  Trollope.  He  enjoyed  a  good 
story  from  "Pickwick."  All  this  limits  very 
much  the  application  to  him  of  the  popular 
idea  of  a  "mystic";  and  yet  all  this  is  true 
of  a  man  whose  sense  of  religious  mystery 
has  been  surpassed  by  few. 

"  Giant  controversialist "  !  Certainly  the 
original  edition  of  the  "Apologia,"  the 
"Letter"  in  answer  to  Pusey's  "Eirenicon," 
and  the  "Lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties," 
are  masterpieces  of  religious  controversy ; 
and  yet  we  can  fancy  the  Cardinal  smiling 
quietly  if  he  heard  himself  spoken  of  as 
a  "giant  controversialist."  "Tell  me  what 
books  to  read  on  such  a  subject,"  an  old 
pupil  asked  him.  ' '  Why  do  you  ask  mef' 
was  the  answer.  "I  know  nothing  about 
books. ' '  How — we  can  see  it  in  every  page  of 
his  works — he  hated  the  pedantry  and  parade 
of  controversy!  He  would  help  inquirers, 
but  he  cared  not  to  do  the  work  of  sledge- 
hammer argument.  If  it  was  done,  it  was 
done  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  and  of 
anxious  seekers  after  truth,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  opponents  whom  he  had  no  hope  of 
convincing.  He  believed  in  the  proverb,  ' '  He 
who  is  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the 
same  opinion  still."  He  said  fifty  years  ago 
that  if  views  were  clearly  stated  and  candidly 
recognized,  all  controversy  would  be  either 
superfluous  or  useless, — superfluous  to  those 
who  agreed  in  first  principles,  useless  to 
those  who  differed  fundamentally.  With  him 


controversy  was  chiefly  exposition  and  the 
pointing  out  of  misstatements.  There  was 
little  of  direct  argument.  "Giant  controver- 
sialist ' '  !  One  can  fancy  the  fate — there  are 
stories  on  record  as  to  the  fate — of  the 
pompous  man  who  went  to  talk  to  him  of 
controversy,  as  one'  great  controversialist  to 
another.  One  specimen  of  the  class  comes 
with  notes  and  books,  and  points  for  discus- 
sion on  problems  of  education;  but  finds  the 
Cardinal  so  absorbed  with  news  about  the 
' '  barley  crop ' '  in  Norfolk,  that  no  other 
subject  seems  to  interest  him.  Another  presses 
him  for  a  refutation  of  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
arguments  against  the  Vatican  decrees ;  but 
only  succeeds  in  eliciting  the  reply  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  an  old  Oxford  acquaintance,  and 
has  been  very  kind  to  him.  And  when  the 
subject  is  insisted  on,  the  conversation  sud- 
denly passes — his  visitor  knows  not  how — to 
the  oaks  of  Hawarden  and  the  exercise  of 
cutting  down  trees.  A  third  visitor  finds 
himself  engaged  in  limine  in  a  discussion  as 
to  the  number  of  stoppages  in  the  1.30  train 
as  contrasted  with  the  3.40,  and  has  unex- 
pectedly to  employ  his  conversational  talent 
in  explaining  his  cross-country  route,  and  the 
lines  by  which  he  came.  And,  then,  there  is 
the  Oxford  story  of  Newman's  guest  who 
introduces  the  "origin  of  evil"  at  dinner, 
and  at  once  produces  a  dissertation — full  of 
exact  knowledge,  and  apparently  delivered 
with  earnest  interest  —  as  to  the  different 
ways  of  treating  hothouse  grapes,  and  the 
history  of  the  particular  grapes  on  the  table 
before  him.  Such  are  the  stories  which  are 
current : — not  that  really  anxious  inquirers, 
who  approached  him  with  tact,  could  ever 
have  such  a  tale  to  tell ;  with  them  he  took 
infinite  pains.  But  where  the  pomp  of  contro- 
versy was  invoked  by  tactless  or  self-sufficient 
persons,  he  remembered  the  proverb,  "Answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly. ' ' 

And  what  of  ' '  learned  theologian ' '  ?  An 
unquestionable  truth;  yet  we  can  not  help 
seeing  the  Cardinal's  smile  again.  Who  that 
has  read  it  can  forget  the  irony  of  his 
description  of  the  typical  learned  man — the 
historian,  or  archaeologist, .  or  theologian — 
whose  learning  has  overgrown  and  stiffened 
the  freedom  of  his  mind? .  . . 

Once  more — "recluse"!   He  lived  in  the 
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Oratory,  and  saw  little  or  nothing  of  the 
world.  But  where  were  the  gloominess, 
the  sternness,  the  unsociableness,  which  the 
word  suggests?  As  has  been  well  said  by 
a  recent  writer,  his  need  of  loneliness  was 
fully  balanced  by  his  need  of  friendship. 
Cor  ad  cor  loquitur  was  his  motto,  and  it 
expressed  the  man.  He  loved  to  unbend 
among  familiar  friends.  His  sense  of  humor 
was  of  the  keenest.  His  lifelong  habit, 
formed  at  Oxford,  of  living  in  ititimacy  with 
those  whose  objects  were  his  objects,  and 
who  loved  and  understood  him,  had  become 
to  him  a  second  nature.  True,  he  despised  the 
vanity  of  society.  He  felt  the  heartlessness 
of  the  world,  and  withdrew  from  it.  But  he 
withdrew  from  the  world  only  to  give  himself 
more  fully  to  his  friends.  With  his  brilliancy 
and  fastidiousness  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  best  society,  with  its  ideal  of  exclu- 
siveness  and  refinement,  would  in  early  days 
have  had  some  attraction  for  him  (so  at  least 
the  late  Canon  Mozley  seems  to  hint)  ;  but 
there  was  in  him  a  far  deeper  force,  which 
made  him  shun  all  that  approached  to  dissi- 
pation of  mind,  and  put  away  all  that  savored 
of  ambition.  But  it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of 
a  hermit.  The  sternness  of  a  recluse,  the 
austerity  of  his  demeanor,  the  marked  protest 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  which  the  con- 
ception conveys,  were  uncongenial  to  him. 
He  was  like  his  own  St.  Philip  Neri.  An 
intimate  friend  of  his  wrote,  a  few  years  ago, 
on  his  ' '  natiuralness, ' '  on  the  simplicity  with 
which  he  laughed  at  his  own  failures — his 
"floors,"  as  he  called  them.  Though  his 
natural  refinement  was  intense,  there  was  no 
trace  of  anything  artificial  or  of  affected 
reserve.  "A.  B.  is  a  man  one  can't  talk  to  in 
one's  shirtsleeves,"  he  would  complain.  Just 
as  the  abstraction  of  the  mystic  was  not  his, 
nor  the  pedantry  of  the  controversialist,  so 
the  pronounced  r6le  of  a  recluse  was  foreign 
to  his  nature.  He  loved  to  be  as  other  men. 
His  prayer  for  himself  and  his  friends  was, 
he  said,  not  for  those  heavy  trials  some 
saints  have  asked  for — persecution,  calumny, 
reproach,— but  simply  that  they  might  be  over- 
looked, passed  over  as  members  of  the  crowd. 
And  thus  we  get  from  the  limits  which 
must  be  placed  on  the  meaning  of  "mystic," 
* •  controversialist, "     * '  learned    theologian, ' ' 


"recluse,"  as  applied  to  Newman,  a  glimpse 
of  one  aspect  of  his  distinctive  charm — a 
kind  of  social  charm  rare  in  all  classes, 
especially  rare  in  one  whose  life-work  is 
greatly  that  of  the  student.  Men  of  letters 
and  men  of  science  are  often  known  to  men 
of  the  world  as  "book-worms,"  or  regarded 
with  distaste  and  some  alarm  as  "very 
lear7ied.''  And  with  a  certain  amount  of 
ignorance  implied  in  the  tone  of  such  unsym- 
pathetic judgments  there  is  a  grain  of  truth 
in  them.  Such  men  are  often  eccentric,  and 
are  wanting  in  the  sense  of  humor  which 
should  teach  them  to  avoid  talking  "shop," 
and  to  find  common  ground  of  converse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Newman  was 
the  antithesis  to  the  "book-worm"  or  the 
"learned  man"  as  conceived  by  the  man  of 
the  world.  Full  though  he  was  of  knowledge 
gained  by  observation  and  reading,  he  could 
put  it  entirely  aside  on  occasion.  He  valued 
intercourse  with  his  fellows  more  than  mere 
study  as  a  means  of  improvement.  ' '  Given 
the  alternative,"  he  once  said,  "  in  a  Univer- 
sity, of  social  life  without  study,  or  study 
without  social  life,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
declare  for  the  former,  not  the  latter."  I^ife 
w^as  for  action,  and  action  was  determined 
by  character.  All  his  intellectual  efforts  were 
guided  and  limited  by  this  thought.  His 
sermons,  his  lectures,  his  philosophy  at 
Oxford  were  all  designed  to  meet  the 
practical  difficulties  of  those  to  whom  he  was 

a    spiritual    father — ''Witnesses    to    the 

U?iseen,''    Wilfrid   Ward. 

A   LEGEND   OF  MARSEILLES. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Marseilles  that  on  a 
particular  night,  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  all  the  clocks  in  that  city  were  put 
forward  one  hour, — a  tradition  which  is  said 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  following  story : 

There  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city 
a  Monsieur  Valette,  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family  and  of  considerable  fortune.  He  had 
married  Maria  Danville,  daughter  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  a  young  lady  who  was, 
from  her  beauty,  called  the  * '  rose  of  Mar- 
seilles," and  who  united  to  every  personal 
charm  a  most  amiable  disposition  and  a  most 
accomplished  mind.  M.  Valette  was  blessed 
with   two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  fair 
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fruit  of  a  happy  union ;  and  he  dwelt  in  a 
beautiful  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  its  fine 
bay, — a  seat  which  had  been  the  favorite 
residence  of  his  ancestors. 

As  his  children  grew  up,  however,  he  was 
induced  to  move  to  Paris,  which  place  both 
he  and  Madame  Valette  conceived  to  be  more 
suited  to  the  education  of  their  family,  though 
he  himself  was  fond  of  rural  retirement.  The 
removal  of  M.  Valette  and  of  his  family  was 
deplored  by  his  tenantry,  to  whom  he  had 
been  as  a  father;  particularly  as  M.  le 
Brun,  whom  he  had  left  agent  on  his  estate, 
was,  though  a  just  man,  of  harsh  manners 
and  of  a  precise  and  unaccommodating  temper. 

M.  Valette  found  it  necessary  in  Paris,  as 
all  persons  of  distinction  do,  to  mix  with  the 
gay  and  the  fashionable.  The  time  that  had 
been  given  to  the  joys  of  domestic  retirement 
was  now  consumed  in  the  giddy  round  of 
fashion  and  of  amusements,  and  his  open  and 
generous  temper  led  him  into  a  mode  of  life 
which  but  ill  accorded  with  his  fortune. 
He  made  frequent  demands'  for  renewed 
remittances  upon  his  agent,  who  was  often 
forced  to  use  rigorous  and  oppressive  meas- 
ures to  procure  them.  The  scanty  vintage 
of  the  preceding  year  had  made  .this  doubly 
hard ;  and  I^e  Brun  became  as  odious  to 
the  tenantry  as  Valette  himself  had  been 
respected  and  beloved. 

These  circumstances  were  but  too  little 
known  to  Valette,  or  his  generous  soul  would 
have  revolted  from  a  manner  of  life  which 
wrung  from  his  tenants  almost  all  their 
hard-earned  substance.  One  night,  as  he  slept 
in  Paris,  the  ghost  of  his  agent  appeared  to 
M.  Valette,  covered  with  blood,  informing 
him  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  the 
tenantry  on  his  estate  for  rigor  in  collecting 
his  revenue,  and  his  body  buried  under  a 
particular  tree,which  was  minutely  described. 
The  ghost  of  Le  Brun  requested,  moreover, 
that  he  should  immediately  undertake  a 
journey  to  Marseilles,  and  deposit  his  remains 
in  the  grave  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  request 
Valette  assented,  and  the  apparition  at  once 
disappeared. 

The  morning  came  to  dissipate  the  gloom 
which  the  vision  of  the  night  had  occasioned  ; 
and   though   he   had   been    for    some    time 


astonished  at  the  unusual  silence  of  I^e  Brun, 
he  could  not  help  considering  the  whole 
as  a  mere  illusion  of  the  imagination.  The 
stories  of  ghosts  he  had  always  considered 
as  fit  only  for  the  nursery,  and  his  mind  was 
imbued  with  no  tincture  of  credulity  or  super- 
stition. To  have  taken  so  distant  a  journey 
on  such  an  errand  he  knew  would  be  inter- 
preted as  the  height  of  superstition ;  and  he 
suppressed  an  incident  the  very  mention  of 
which  must  ,  have  subjected  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  acquaintance. 

"You  are  more  silent  than  usual,  father,'* 
said  one  of  his  daughters  to  him  next 
morning  at  breakfast. 

"I  am  thinking, my  dear,"  said  M. Valette, 
' '  why  I  have  been  so  long  in  hearing  from 
lye  Brun.  I  need  money,  and  my  demands 
have  not  been  met." 

Night  now  came  again  to  usher  in  that 
period  of  reflection  which  the  dissipation  of 
the  day  had  banished ;  and  about  the  hour 
of  midnight  Le  Brun  again  appeared,  to 
reproach  him  for  his  negligence.  There  was 
an  evident  frown  on  his  countenance,  and 
he  inquired  of  Valette  why  he  had  delayed 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  earnest  request. 
Valette  again  promised  immediate  obedience, 
and  the  night  was  no  longer  disturbed  by 
the  unwelcome  intruder. 

Morning  came  again,  and  the  same  thought 
occurred  to  him  as  on  the  preceding  day. 
"It  must  still  be  a  dream,"  said  he  to 
himself;  "though  a  remarkable  one  certainly. 
To-day  will  probably  bring  me  the  expected 
letters  from  Le  Brun ;  and  I  must  yet  delay 
a  journey  which  would  only  subject  me  to 
ridicule  and  inconvenience." 

The  messengers  from  the  dead  seldom 
petition  in  vain  ;  and  the  third  night  the 
vision  appeared  with  a  terrible  frown  on  its 
countenance,  and  reproached  Valette  for  his 
want  of  friendship  to  the  man  whose  blood 
had  been  spilt  in  his  cause,  and  for  disregard- 
ing the  peace  of  his  soul. 

"If  you  will  grant  me  my  request,"  said 
the  phantom,  "I  promise  to  give  you  twenty- 
four  hours'  warning  of  the  time  of  your  own 
death,  to  arrange  your  affairs,  and  to  make 
your  peace  with  God." 

M.  Valette  promised  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  he  would  set  off  next  morning 
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for  Marseilles  to  execute  the  awful  commis- 
sion; and,  with  a  look  of  confidenj::e  in  his 
words,  Le  Brun  disappeared  from  his  sight. 

Valette  rose  next  day  with  the  dawn ;  and, 
telling  his  wife  that  urgent  business  called 
hun  immediately  to  Marseilles,  he  departed, 
accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  domestics,  to 
visit  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years.  There,  alas!  he  found  that  the 
murder  of  Le  Brun  was  but  too  real.  Under 
the  tree  that  had  been  so  minutely  described 
to  him,  and  which  grew  in  a  solitary  corner 
of  an  adjoining  forest,  he  found  the  mangled 
remains,  which  he  caused  to  be  decently 
interred  in  the  family  vault.  Every  search  for 
the  murderers,  however,  was  vain.  The  same 
cause  which  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Le  Brun  led  the  tenants  to  the 
most  obstinate  concealment  of  the  manner  of 
it ;  and  Valette  saw,  with  horror  and  regret, 
the  misery  they  had  suffered  in  times  of 
extreme  difficulty,  meiely  that  he  might  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  extravagance. 

"Had  I  imagined,"  he  exclaimed,  ''that 
my  unsatisfactory  pleasures  would  have  cost 
so  much,  I  would  long  since  have  retired  from 
fashionable  life,  and  sought  that  happiness  in 
the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a  beautiful  country 
which  was  always  most  congenial  to  the 
wishes  of  my  soul.  I  shall  return  to  my 
estate,"  continued  he,  "that  my  children 
may  learn  to  relish  its  beauties,  and  acquire 
an  attachment  to  its  tranquil  pleasures  and 
to  its  simple  inhabitants.  May  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  prove  a  memorable 
lesson  to  my  sons  of  the  misery  of  extrava- 
gancev  and  the  guilt  of  oppression!  " 

Filled  with  these  regrets,  M.  Valette 
no  sooner  returned  to  Paris  than  he  com- 
municated them  to  his  wife.  Madame 
Valette,  having  accomplished  the  principal 
object  of  her  residence  in  Paris — the  educa- 
tion of  her  family, — assented  with  pleasure  to 
a  return  to  those  tranquil  enjoyments  which 
were  ever  dearest  to  her  heart.  In  little  more 
than  a  year  they  found  themselves  again  in  the 
chateau  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  return 
was  hailed  with  delight. 

About  eight  years  after  their  return  from 
Paris,  the  family  mansion  demanding  repairs, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  remove  for  some 
time  to  Marseilles,  where  they  resided  in  the 


house  of  M.  Danville,  the  father  of  Madame 
Valette.  Time,  which  wears  away  even  the 
rocks  of  the  earth,  had  effaced  the  impression 
of  his  dream  from  the  mind  of  Valette,  and 
cares  of  a  more  tender  and  domestic  nature 
chiefly  occupied  his  thoughts. 

Sifting  one  night  after  supper  in  the  midst 
of  his  happy  family,  a  loud  and  sudden 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  gate ;  but  when 
the  servant  went  to  open  it,  he  found  nobody 
without.  After  a  short  interval  the  same 
loud  knocking  was  again  heard,  and  one  of 
Valette' S  sons  accompanied  the  servant  to 
the  gate  to  see  who  demanded  admittance  at 
so  unseasonable  an  hour.  To  their  astonish- 
ment, no  one  was  to  be  seen  there.  A  third 
time  the  knocking,  was  repeated,  still  louder 
and  louder,  and  a  sudden  thought  flitted 
across  the  mind  of  Valette. 

"I  will  go  to  the  gate  myself,"  said  he. 
"I  believe  I  know  who  it  is  that  knocks." 

His  presentiment  was  too  truly  realized. 
As  he  opened  the  gate  the  agent  appeared, 
and  whispered  to  him  that  next  night  at  the 
same  time — for  it  was  now  the  twelfth  hour 
— he  must  prepare  himself  to  leave  the  world. 
Then,  waving  his  hand,  as  if  to  bid  adieu, 
I,e  Brun  disappeared. 

M.  Valette,  pale  and  ghastly  as  the  phantom 
he  had  seen,  returned  to  the  family  circle ; 
and,  upon  their  anxious  and  urgent  inquiries 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness,  related  for 
the  first  time  the  incident  of  the  dream,  and 
the  promised  warning  he  had  just  received. 
A  sudden  gloom  and  melancholy  spread 
over  the  faces  of  all  present.  Madame  Valette 
threw  her  arms  round  her  husband's  neck 
and  embraced  him  with  tears,  while  his 
daughters  clung  to  him  in  the  utmost 
distress.  M.  Danville,  however,  obstinately 
declared  his  incredulity,  and  considered  the 
whole  as  one  of  those  unaccountable  illusions 
to  which  even  the  strongest  minds  are  some- 
times liable.  He  said  his  son-in-law  must 
be  the  victim  of  some  mental  delusion;  and, 
although  he  could  not  account  for  his  dream, 
declared  that  this  last  vision  must  be  mere 
imagination.  No  sooner  had  M.  Valette 
retired  to  his  apartment  than  M.  Danville 
endeavored  to  impress  the  same  opinion  on 
the  family  of  his  son-in-law.  Apprehensive 
lest  the  very  imagination  of  the  event  might 
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occasion  it,  or  at  least  be  attended  by  dis- 
agreeable consequences,  he  thought  of  a 
device  which,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  it  was  in 
his  power  easily  to  accomplish.  This  was  to 
cause  all  the  clocks  of  Marseilles  to  be  put 
forward  one  hour,  that  they  might  strike  the 
predicted  hour  of  twelve  next  night  when  it 
should  be  only  eleven ;  so  that,  if  there  were 
really  anything  in  the  warning  of  the  ghost, 
when  the  time  should  be  believed  by  Valette 
to  have  passed  over  without  any  event 
supervening,  he  might  be  persuaded  to 
dissipate  the  fancy  with  which  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed. 

Next  day  the  unhappy  Valette  made  every 
effort  to  arrange  his  worldly  affairs  according 
to  his  wishes,  had  his  will  executed  in  due 
legal  form,  received  the  Sacraments,  and 
prepared  himself  with  all  decency  and  solem- 
nity for  the  awful  event  he  anticipated.  The 
evening  approached.  From  a  large  open 
window  which  looked  into  a  beautiful  garden, 
and  commanded  an  extensive  view  into  the 
surrounding  country,  he  saw  the  sun  go 
down,  as  he  believed,  for  the  last  time.  For 
the  last  time  he  beheld  its  blessed  light 
irradiate  the  blue  heavens  and  gladden  the 
green  earth.  He  thought  the  myrtles  and 
acacias,  as  they  bowed  their  limber  heads  to 
the  breeze,  waved  him  a  last  adieu.  He 
imagined  that  the  fountains,  that  threw  their 
drizzling  spray  on  high,  played  their  music 
with  a  more  plaintive  murmur.  Now  came 
down  upon  the  world  the  shadows  of  night, 
which  he  believed  were  to  usher  him  into  the 
darkness  of  the  grave.  He  beheld  the  stars 
twinkle  in  the  azure  heaven  with  a  milder 
radiance  than  usual.  His  eyes  were  almost 
blinded  with  tears  of  affection  as  he  gazed 
on  his  wife  and  his  children,  sitting  around 
him,  with  looks  that  ill  concealed  the  terrible 
anguish  of  their  souls. 

"To  leave  you,  the  dearest  objects  of  my 
affection,"  said  he  within  himself,  "gives 
death  all  its  anguish.  It  were  not  heaven  to 
be  without  you.  But  we  part  to  meet  again." 

The  lamps  were  now  lighted  in  the  hall, 
and  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and 
partook  of  supper.  The  clocks  of  Marseilles 
told  the  eleventh  hour. 

"My  dearest  Maria,"  said  he  to  Madame 
Valette,  "I  have  now  only  one  hour  to  live. 


There  is  to  me  but  one  hour  betwixt  time 
and  eternity." 

The  hour  drew  near.  There  was  an  unusual 
silence  in  the  company.  The  twelfth  hour 
struck,  when,  rising  up,  he  exclaimed: 

"Heaven  have, mercy  on  me!  My  time 
is  come." 

He  heard  the  hour  distinctly  sounded  by 
all  the  bells  in  Marseilles. 

"The  Angel  of  Death,"  said  he,  "delays 
his  coming.  Could  all  have  been  a  delusion  ? 
No,  it  is  impossible." 

"The  ghost,"  said  M.  Danville,  in  a  tone 
of  irony,  "has  deceived  you.  He  is  one  of 
the  lying  prophets  of  Ahab.  Are  you  not 
yet  safe  ?  Consider  the  whole  as  a  powerful 
illusion  of  the  imagination,  my  friend,  and 
banish  a  thought  which  so  completely 
overwhelms  you." 

"Well,"  rejoined  Valette,  "God's  will  be 
done.  I  shall  retire  to  my  chamber,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  grateful  prayer  for 
so  signal  a  deliverance." 

After  having  been  nearly  an  hour  in  his 
chamber,  M.  Valette  recollected  that  he  had, 
by  mistake,  left  unsigned  in  his  library  a 
document  of  importance  to  his  family,  to 
which  it  was  necessary  his  name  should  be 
affixed.  In  passing  from  his  bedchamber  to 
the  library,  he  had  to  cross  by  the  head  of  a 
flight  of  stairs,  which  led  immediately  down 
to  the  cellar  where  M.  Danville  kept  his 
choicest  wines.  At  this  spot  he  heard  a  con- 
fused noise  of  voices  below,  and  instantly  ran 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  No  sooner  had  he  descended  than 
an  unseen  arm  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  At 
this  fatal  moment  the  clocks  in  Marseilles 
struck  one  in  the  morning,  or,  as  it  really 
was,  twelve  at  night  —  the  exact  time 
predicted  by  Le  Brun. 

The  fact  was,  the  cellar  of  M.  Danville  had 
at  that  time  been  broken  into  by  robbers, 
who,  perceiving  themselves  discovered,  saw 
no  other  means  of  escape  than  by  murdering 
the  ill-fated  Valette,  by  whom  they  had 
been  surprised.  These  men  were  the  uncon- 
scious instruments  in  the  hand  of  fate. 

Such  is  the  tradition  in  Marseilles  of  how 
once  upon  a  time  all  the  clocks  in  that 
city  were  put  forward  an  hour. — ^'Terrible 
Tales''   {French). 
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THE    RELIGION   OP   A   SAILOR. 

A  sea-captain  when  he  stands  upon  the 
bridge,  or  looks  out  from  his  deck-house, 
thinks  much  about  God  and  about  the  world. 
Away  in  the  valley  yonder  among  ihe  corn 
and  the  poppies,  men  may  well  forget  all 
things  except  the  warmth  of  the  sun  upon 
the  face,  and  the  kind  shadow  under  the 
hedge;  but  he  whose  lot  it  is  to  journey 
through  storm  and  darkness  must  needs  think 
and  think. 

One  July,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  took  my 
supper  with  a  Captain  Moran  on  board  the 
S.  S.  Margaret,  then  put  into  a  Western  river 
from  I  know  not  where.  I  found  him  a  man 
of  many  notions,  all  flavored  with  person- 
ality, as  is  the  way  with  sailors.  He  talked 
in  his  queer  sea  manner  of  God  and  the 
things  of  the  world,  and  up  through  all  his 
words  broke  the  hard  energy  of  the  man  of 
action. 

"Sur,"  said  he,  "did  you  ever  hear  tell 
of  the  sea-captain's  prayer?" 
"No,"  said  I.    "What  is  it?" 
"It  is,"  he  replied,  "'O  Lord,  give  me  a 
stiff  upper  lip!*  " 

"And  what  does  that  mean?"  I  asked, 
curiously. 

* '  It  means,"  he  said, ' *  that  when  they  come 
to  me  some  night  and  wake  me  up,  and  say, 
'Captain,  we're  going  down,'  that  I  won't 
make  a  fool  o'  meself.  Why,  sur,  we  war  in 
mid-Atlantic,  and  I  standin'  on  the  bridge, 
when  the  third  mate  comes  up  to  me  lookin' 
mortial  bad.  Says  he,  *  Captain,  all's  up  with 
us.'  Says  I, 'Didn't  you 'know  when  you 
joined  that  a  certain  percentage  go  down 
every  year?' — 'Yes,  sur,'  says  he.  And  says 
I,  'Aren't  you  paid  to  go  down?' — 'Yes,  sur,' 
says  he.  And  says  I,  '  Then  go  down  like  a 
man,  sur.'" 

He  told  this  tale  of  himself  quietly,  simply, 
as  if  he  talked  of  the  bubbling  of  the  tar 
between  the  deck  planks  in  the  hot  sun,  the 
gathering  of  barnacles  along  the  keel,  or  of 
any  other  part  of  the  daily  circumstances  of 
his  calling.  Let  us  look  "upon  him  with 
wonder;  for  his  mind  has  not  fallen  into  a 
net  of  complexity,  nor  his  will  melted  into 
thought  and  dream.  Our  journey  is  through 
other  storms  and  other  darkness. — ''Celtic 
Twilight r  W.  B.  Yeats. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries   has   un- 
earthed an  interesting  bit  of  private  history, 
which  ought  to  prove  as  instructive  to  the 
people  of  our  time  as  it  is  quaint  and  edifying. 
In  1442  John  Cambridge,  Mayor  of  Norwich, 
died  leaving  many  pious  bequests.   One  of 
these  provided  that  a  purse  of  ten  pounds — a 
considerable  sum  in  those  days — be  deposited 
in  a  chest  behind  the   altar   of  St.  Anne's 
Chapel,  Norwich,  "for  lending  to  the  poor." 
The  money   was  to  be  in   charge   of   two 
custodians,  who  were  to  distribute  it  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  .death  of  the  testator.  The 
only  interest  required  of  the  borrower  was 
the  devout  recitation  of  the  Our  Father, ' '  Hail 
Mary,"  and  Apostles'  Creed,  for  the  soul  of 
John  Cambridge  and  his  relatives.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  years  this  pious  bequest 
proved  a  boon  to  the  poor  of  Norwich,  but  no 
account  remains  of  it  after  that  time. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  asking  too  much  to 
expect  the  money-changers  of  our  day  to 
accept  the  "goods  of  the  spirit"  as  the  sole 
return  for  money  loaned.  But  at  least  it  may 
be  hoped  that  those  extortioners  who  coin 
the  blood  of  the  poor  into  drachmas  will  be 
moved  by  the  example  of  this  medieval 
Mayor  to  deal  more  leniently  with  their 
debtors.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  Ages 
of  Faith  than  this  pious  bequest ;  and  that, 
too,  at  a  time  when  the  reproach  of  usury 
rested  upon  so  many  of  those  who  were 
beyond  the  pale  of  Catholic  influence. 


The  orations  at  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  this 
year  all  dealt  with  social  problems.  This 
shows  that  Catholic  education  is  practical, 
and  affords  hope  that  the  evils  which  now 
afflict  society  will  be  remedied,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  recognized  as  such.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Watterson,  Bishop  of  Columbus, 
delivered  the  oration  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
plea  for  right  government  and  respect  for 
authority.  He  warned  his  hearers  against 
ultra-democracy  and  the  levelling  tendency 
of    our  time.     His   Lordship   declared   that 
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there  was  no  question  affecting  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind  with  which  the  Church 
is  not  competent  to  deal,  and  that  it  is  because 
the  world  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  voice 
that  so  many  miseries  have  come  upon  it. 
The  Church  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
age,  but  the  age  has  much  to  learn  from  her, 
she  being  a  divinely -appointed  teacher. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally prosperous  one  at  Notre  Dame.  The 
Very  Rev.  Andrew  Morrissey  has.  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  to  the  lamented 
Father  Walsh,  and  under  his  administration 
the  University  seems  destined  to  make  rapid 
advancement.  We  congratulate  the  faculty 
of  Notre  Dame  on  their  work  of  the  year, 
and  on  the  success  which  has  attended  it. 


A  point  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  many 
people  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  church  property,  now  before  the  New 
York  Constitutional  Convention,  is  brought 
out  by  the  Cincinnati  Tribune.  It  says : 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  churches  are  the 
most  powerful  law  and  order  factor  in  existence. 
They  are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  municipalities. 
To  tax  them  is  to  increase  expense  in  other  direc- 
tions for  offsetting  the  indirect  pecuniary  gain." 

The  good  sense  and  religious  convictions 
of  the  people  will  no  doubt  assert  themselves 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  New  York  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  the  animus  of  which 
is  plainly  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  was 
recently  presented  with  a  petition,  signed 
by  sixty  thousand  citizens,  praying  that  the 
reading  of  portions  of  the  Bible,  the  recitation 
of  the  Our  Father,  and  such  other  religious 
observances  as  would  prove  unobjectionable 
to  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  be  per- 
mitted in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The 
project  was  immediately  howled  down  by 
the  secular  press,  —  a  circumstance,  we 
believe,  not  much'  to  be  regretted.  No  such 
arrangement  can  ever  be  made  permanent 
and  satisfactory,  and  it  might  lead  to  embar- 
rassing complications  in  the  future.  The 
movement  is  interesting,  however,  as  another 
evidence  that  the  need  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  the   nation  is  coming  to 


be  popularly  understood.  No  educated  mind 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  urgency  of  that  need, 
and  many  expressions  of  it  from  non- 
Catholic  sources  have  already  been  chron- 
icled in  these  columns.  There  is  a  special 
pleasure  in  knowing  that  the  desire  for 
religious  education  is  growing  stronger 
among  the  masses.  When  the  body  public 
begins  to  experience  that  desire  the  school 
question  will  not  long  await  settlement. 


One  would  think  that  the  vainest  of  mortals 
might  shrink  from  having  his  picture  appear 
in  the  daily  papers,  with  representations  of 
all  sorts  of  notorieties,  even  though  it  were 
well  printed.  The  cuts  in  Catholic  papers 
are  the  unkindest  of  all.  How  many  times 
our  celebrities  must  have  been  brought  to  the 
blush  on  seeing  themselves  thus  caricatured! 
We  are  all  used  to  the  appearance  of  the  head 
of  one  personage  on  the  shoulders  of  another. 
One  of  our  venerable  prelates  has  thus  held  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  American  hierarchy. 

A  new  horror  in  the  illustrative  line  is 
the  presentation  of  the  pictures  of  sweet  girl 
graduates.  But,  unless  there  is  a  notable 
improvement  in  the  engraving  and  printing 
of  the  daily  papers,  we  have  no  fear  that  the 
fashion  will  be  of  long  duration.  Most  young 
women  can  not  afford  to  run  any  risks  of 
cheap  ink,  poor  paper,  and  inferior  press  work. 
The  graduates  of  our  Catholic  schools  will 
probably  have  a  higher  reason  for  refusing  to 
allow  their  pictures  to  be  taken  by  newspaper 
men.  The  young  lady  who  is  prodigal  of  her 
pictures  is  generally  considered  to  be  lacking 
in  refinement,  though  she  may  perhaps  have 
an  abundance  of  good  looks. 


Twenty  years  ago  some  of  the  young  men 
of  St.  John's  parish,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  met  in  a 
dingy  upper  room  to  form  a  Catholic  club  ; 
and  a  few  days  ago  the  secular  papers 
chronicled  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
costly  edifices  in  that  city,  reared  by  the 
successors  of  those  young  men  and  devoted 
to  their  service,  had  been  dedicated  with 
great  ceremony.  We  do  not  know  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  McNulty  personally,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  his  residence  is  not  the  most 
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beautiful  and  luxurious  piece  of  church 
property  at  St.  John's.  The  fact,  too,  that 
this  new  club-house  has  been  dedicated 
under  the  auspices  of  St.  John's  Sunday- 
School  Teachers'  Association  is  a  proof  that 
the  rector  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
young  men  in  the  missionary  work  of  the 
parish — a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Whatever  exertion  and  sacrifice  this 
club-house  has  cost  Dean  McNulty  will  be 
more  than  repaid  in  many  ways.  We  long 
for  the  day  when  every  Catholic  parish  in 
the  United  States  will  have  its  club-room, 
where  there  is  no  odor  of  liquor,  where 
the  language  is  clean,  the  wit  sharpened 
by  bright  and  cheerful  conversation,  the 
physique  developed  by  athletics,  the  mind  fed 
by  well-stocked  libraries,  and — most  precious 
of  all  advantages— where  Catholic  young  men 
are  rescued  from  the  dangers  that  too  often 
menace  their  faith  and  virtue  in  promiscuous 
gatherings. 

The  Catholic  Citizen,  referring  to  a  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Egan,  expresses  our  thought 
so  exactly  that  we  reproduce  its  opinion : 
**  Prof.  Egan's  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  June,  in  reply  to  Bishop  Doane, 
might  be  cited  to  controversialists  of  all 
shades  as  a  model  in  the  art  of  combining  a 
courteous  and  even  complimentary  rejoinder 
with  an  effective  refutation." 

If  all  those  who  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  Church  in  the  public  prints  were  as  con- 
siderate in  utterance  and  as  judicial  in  temper 
as  Dr.  Egan,  the  bitterness  of  controversy 
would  be  very  much  lessened,  and  the  like- 
lihood of  conviction  proportionally  increased. 


The  true  inwardness  of  the  agitation 
favoring  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid  from 
charitable  institutions  under  Catholic  auspices 
is  revealed  by  the  Boston  Herald.  The  animus 
of  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention 
was  well  known,  but  it  was  prudent  to  leave 
denunciation  of  it  to  non-Catholics.  *  The 
Herald,  which  is  to  be  praised  for  its  candor 
and  fair-mindedness,  says : 

"The  point  may  be  freely  conceded  that  no  State 
money  should  be  expended  by  any  agency  whatever 
without  being  followed  by  State  supervision.  But 
that  there  is  anything  essentially  wrong  in  allow- 


ing a  Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylum  to  receive 
aid  from  the  public  treasury,  while  no  exception  can 
be  taken  to  giving  the  money  of  the  tax-payers  to 
a  nominally  unsectarian  children's  aid  society,  or  a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  is  a 
proposition  difficult  to  understand.  Its  only  intelli- 
gible basis  is  one  of  sectarian  rancor, — unless, 
indeed,  it  be  the  belief  that  no  admixture  of  religion 
with  benevolence  ought  to  have  legal  recognition ; 
and  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  most 
philanthropic  efforts,  whether  avowedly  sectarian 
or  not." 

When  epidemics  are  raging  the  authorities 
are  not  apt  to  discriminate  against  what  is 
now  termed  * '  sectarian  philanthropic  efforts. '  * 
There  have  been  numerous  instances  in  the 
United  States  when  only  Catholic  nurses 
could  be  found  to  minister  to  the  victims  of 
small-pox.  The  admixture  of  religion  with 
benevolence  is  just  what  preserves  benevo- 
lence. A  scourge  like  the  cholera  of  1854 
would  make  plain  to  everyone  the  difference 
between  philanthropy  and  charity. 


Obituary- 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands,  as  if  you  were  bound 
with  them.  Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  to  the 
charitable  prayers  of  our  readers : 

The  Rt,  Rev.  Augustine  lyouage,  D.D.,  C.  S.  C, 
Bishop  of  Dacca,  India,  whose  life  closed  peacefully 
on  the  8th  inst.  In  spite  of  ill  health,  he  had  accom- 
plished much   during  his  brief  career  in  the  East. 

Sister  M.  Ursula,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
W.  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  and  Sister  Elisa  Browne,  O.  S.  D., 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  who  were  lately  called  to  their 
reward. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Rogers,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  13th  inst. 

Mr.  James  McMahon,  whose  happy  death  took 
place  on  the  3d  inst.,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Daley,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  6th  inst. 

Miss  Minnie  K.  Riley,  who  passed  away  on  the 
i6th  inst.,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edward  Corrigan,  of  Chicago,  111.,  who 
breathed  his  last  on  the  i8th  ult. 

Maurice  and  Augustine  Dalton,  Annie  Bannegan, 
and  Sarah  Delaney,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Mrs.  Ellen 
Muldoon,  Wall's  Station,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Bridget  Murray, 
New  York ;  Mary  E.  Donaghue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 
Mrs.  John  Murphy,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  and  Mrs.  Eliza 
C.  McGillis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

May  their  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rest  in  peace  \ 


UNDER   THB    MANTI,B    OP   OUR    BI^BSSBD    MOTHER. 


Friends    and    Foes;    or,  Jack    Chum- 
leigh's  Ladder. 

BY    MAURICS   FRANCIS    EGAN. 


{  Conclusion.  ) 

O  tell  the  truth  quite  frankly,— 
O  tell  the  truth,  my  boys ! 

T.  F.  Dillon. 

ACK,  in  his  misery,  had 
thought  of  Uncle  Ferrier ;  but 
he  was  so  far  away.  And  Guy's 
suggestion  was  a  better  one. 
His  mother  was  a  busy  woman. 
What  with  fretting  over  all 
sorts  of  household  concerns, 
and  attending  meetings  of  various  soci- 
eties, she  had  not  much  time  to  be  at 
home.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly  ;  he 
often  wished  that  he  could  talk  to  her  as 
Guy  talked  to  Mrs.  McCrossin,  or  Skinny 
McMullen  talked  to  his  mother.  Skinny*s 
mother  was  not  an  educated  woman, 
who  could  write  beautiful  letters  or  talk 
about  Shakspere,  like  his  mother;  and  she 
always  wore  a  blanket  shawl  over  her 
head  in  winter  and  a  sunbonnet  in  summer, 
— Jack  saw  her  often  at  the  grocery  shop ; 
but  Skinny  told  her  everything,  and  she 
never  seemed  to  scold  him. 

Jack  liked  to  hear  Skinny  talk  about 
his  mother ;  he  quoted  her  on  every  occa- 
sion. He  sometimes  wished  he  was  poor, 
like  the  McMullens;  he  would  even  have 
consented  to  carry  buckets  of  water  up  to 


the  two  men  who  ** boarded''  with  them, 
if  he  had  a  mother  who  would  talk  to 
him.  Not  that  he  wanted  to  change  his 
mother.  Oh,  no !  In  her  white  gown  in 
the  evening,  with  a  rose  in  her  bosom, 
she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world;  and  she  was  always  so  clever  and 
so  good — even  if  she  did  scold  a  great  deal. 

Jack  closed  the  window,  and  put  his 
head  on  his  arms  to  think,  until  the  school 
bell  rang.  The  afternoon  passed  drearily. 
Miss  McB ride's  coldness  to  him  was 
marked.  There  was  an  hour  of  supple- 
mentary reading,  which  was  very  much 
enjoyed  by  the  boys.  On  this  day  it  was 
an  extract  from  "Dion  and  the  Sibyls"  ; 
and  when  Miss  McBride  came  to  the 
passage  about  the  ** infant  Caligula," 
Jack  fancied  that  she  and  all  the  boys 
looked  at  him.  He  blushed  and  looked 
down.  No  boy  could  have  felt  more 
guilty.  Whenever,  in  the  later  reading, 
reference  occurred  to  ''patience"  or 
"heroism,"  Miss  McBride  gazed  sweetly 
at  Bob,  who  felt  almost  as  embarrassed 
as  Jack  Chumleigh. 

It  was  understood  in  the  school  that 
Jack  had  committed  some  crime  too 
horrible  for  words.  Little  Gill,  who  sat  in 
the  last  row,  and  who  thought  Jack  was 
"stuck  up,"  suggested  that  he  had  prob- 
ably "bagged"  it  from  Sunday-school,  or 
killed  Miss  McBride' s  cat, — two  offences 
which  little  Gill  had  tried  to  commit 
himself.  The  general  explanation,  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  was  that  he  had 
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*' told  lies  on  Bob  Bently.*'  Phil  Redmond 
was  entirely  willing  to  believe  it. 

In  spite  of  the  snow,  the  spring  was 
mear ;  and  after  school  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  to  choose  the  school  baseball  nine 
for  the  coming  year.  Father  Exeter  kindly 
allowed  the  boys  to  use  the  little  room 
behind  Miss  Parker's  school-room  for  this 
puipose. 

Jack*s    heart    lightened     when     Miss 
McBride    announced    that    the    meeting 
would    take   place.    Jack   liked   baseball 
even  more  than  Rugby.    The  diamond  in 
the    old    churchyard    was    covered   with 
snow;   but  a  week  or  so,  and  the  snow 
would    be    gone,  and   then   for  practice. 
Already  he  imagined  himself  in  his  white 
suit,  with   the  large   blue    *'E.  B.  B.  C.*' 
on    the    shirt,  practising    the    in-curve, 
which  he  had  learned  so  carefully.    His 
face  brightened  ;  he  forgot  about  Caligula; 
and  even  if  Miss  McBride  had  spoken  of 
Nero    and    looked    straight    at   him,   he 
would  not  have  minded  it.   Phil  Redmond 
was  a  fair  pitcher  ;  but  he  had  no  chance 
beside  himself,  Jack  thought.   By  right  of 
seniority,  Bert  Dillon  was  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  ;  and  he  and  Phil  Redmond 
had  already  had  a  whispered  conference, 
overheard  by  Miley  Galligan's  sharp  ears. 
"You'll  have  to  knock  Jack  Chumleigh 
out,'*  Phil  had  whispered  across  his  desk. 
**rve  got  to  be  pitcher  this  year.   If  Miss 
McBride's  down  on  him,  and  if  we  make 
him   pitcher,  there'll  be  no  strawberries 
and  ice-cream  after  the  first  game.   He  has 
done  something  bad." 

''Jack's  a  good  pitcher,"  said  Bert; 
**but  he's  pretty  sassy  sometimes,  and  it 
wouldn't  do  to  have  Miss  McBride  down 
on  us.  If  we  don't  have  Jack,  whom  shall 
we  have?" 

"Me,"  said  Phil. 

Bert  looked  doubtful ;  and  then,  as  Miss 
McBride  began  to  speak  about  the  influ- 
ence of  polite  baseball  on  education,  he 
said  hastily : 
"All  right!" 


Miley  had  observed  Jack's  downcast 
looks  during  the  afternoon,  and  he  had 
sympathized  with  him.  Guy  had  not  been 
backward  in  relating  the  story  of  the 
ladder,  and  how  it  had  been  the  means  of 
making  his  dark  room  bright.  Besides, 
Miley  had  concluded  that  Phil  Redmond 
was  a  "dude." 

"If  the  teacher  has  anything  against  a 
boy,  why  doesn't  she  say  it  right  out?" 
murmured  Miley  to  himself. 

Miss  McBride  finished  her  speech,  and 
the  bigger  boys  filed  into  the  little  room, 
which  contained  a  picture  of  StAloysius, 
draped  with  the  American  flag,  a  high 
desk,  and  about  a  score  of  wooden  chairs. 
Bob  Bently  and  Jack  were  close  together. 
Jack's  face  was  eager  and  happy;  for  it  is 
easy  for  a  boy  to  forget  for  a  time.  Bob 
hoped  to  be  elected  catcher;  he  had  some 
reputation  for  his  skill ;  but,  though  Miss 
McBride  had  smiled  on  him,  he  was  by" 
no  means  sure  that  opinion  was  favorable 
to  him.  Jack,  however,  felt  certain  that 
the  Excelsior  Baseball  Club  would  make 
him  pitcher  for  the  season,  with,  perhaps, 
Phil  Redmond  as  alternate. 

Bert  Dillon  solemnly  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  The  roll  was  called,  and  every- 
body responded.  The  nine  of  last  year 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  A  new  boy  was 
substituted  for  the  right  field  ;  and  all 
the  old  nine,  including  Bob  Bently  and 
excepting  Jack,  was  elected. 

"Who  is  named  for  pitcher? "  asked 
Bob.    "I  did  hear—" 

"Name  Jack,"  whispered  Faky  Dillon, 
who  had  crept  in  without  an  invitation, 
and  who  sat  in  the  corner,  busily  writing 
with  his  lead- pencil  on  his  cufl^.  "They're 
against  him,  Miley  says." 

Neither  Miley  nor  Faky  had  a  right  in 
this  august  assemblage;  but  Faky  knew 
and  Miley  surmised  that  the  committee 
would  not  dare  to  put  them  out,  for  fear 
of  the  noise  they  were  capable  of  making. 
There  was  silence.  Bob  Bently  looked 
around  in  surprise,  and   Faky  spoke  up. 
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"  I  nominate  Jack  Chumleigh  for 
pitcher,'^  said  Faky. 

'  *  I  second  the  motion, ' '  called  out  Miley. 

Jack^s  heart  sunk  ;  there  was  not  a  voice 
in  the  room  for  him,  except  these.  It  was 
plain  that  nobody  wanted  him.  What 
had  caused  this  change?  This  was  the 
bitterest  trial  of  all. 

**You  have  no  right  to  name  anybody, 
kid,"  said  the  chairman,  sharply. 

**/  nominate  Jack  Chumleigh!'*  called 
out  Bob  Bently.  ' '  His  work  last  year 
deserves  it ;  he  is  the  best  pitcher  this 
club  ever  had.  If  there  is  anybody  here 
who  wants  his  place,  let  him  play  on  the 
second  nine;  ifs  all  he's  fit  for.'' 

Nobody  seconded  Bob's  nomination. 
Jack,  hitherto  the  petted  pitcher,  held  his 
head  very  high ;  but  his  cheeks  were 
flushed,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  down. 

'*This  isn't  fair,"  called  out  Miley 
Galligan.  *' What's  the  teacher  got  to  do 
with  baseball?  She's  a  fine  teacher,  but 
no  lady  can  play  baseball ;  and  if  she  has 
something  against  a  fellow,  that  doesn't 
go  to  say  he'll  mufif  his  balls  or — " 

*'Mr.  Galligan  has  no  right  in  this 
meeting,"  said  Bert  Dillon,  solemnly. 
**Will  the  sergeant-at-arms  please  remove 
him?" 

lyittle  Gill,  who  was  very  old  for  his 
size,  rose  slowly,  and  approached  Miley, 
who  jumped  on  a  chair,  and,  crossing 
his  arms  on  his  chest,  smiled : 

** Strike;  but  hear  me!"  he  said: — 

"This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base 
As  soon  as  I." 

**We  don't  want  any  of  Faky  Dillon's 
poetry  from  you!'*'*  said  the  chairman. 
*'Take  him  out,  sergeant." 

lyittle  Gill  approached  Miley  uneasily. 
Faky  Dillon  moved  to  the  support  of 
Miley.  lyittle  Gill  went  back  to  his  chair. 

**That  ain't  Faky  Dillon's  poetry, 
and  it  ain't  my  own.  It's  out  of  a  play. 
Now,  this  is  what  I  want  to  say,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  fellow-countrymen  — 


Faky,  you  choke  off"  any  kid  that  tries 
to  interrupt  a  gentleman  when  he  is 
talking: — What's  an  ostrich?  An  ostrich 
is  a  bird!'*'*  Here  Miley  looked  scornfully 
at  the  chairman. 

'*You  call  me  a  bird  again!"  began 
the  chairman.    '*I'll— " 

"And  what's  an  ostrich  but  a  bird?" 
continued  Miley,  raising  his  voice,  —  *'a 
bird,  you  know,  what  cuts  oS"  its  nose  to 
spite  its  face.  It  hides  its  head,  and  lets 
its  long  legs  stick  out  of  the  mud ;  and 
the  hunter  goes  into  the  wilds  of  African 
wildernesses,  and  cuts  the  legs  off,  and 
sells  'em  for  ivory." 

Phil  Redmond  tried  to  remark  on  this 
singular  statement;  but  Bob  Bently  put 
his  big  hand  over  his  mouth. 

**  Messrs.  gentlemen  and  fellow- citizens, 
you  may  not  be  what  we  call  birds  in 
New  York,  perhaps, — but  the  chairman 
there  is  an  ostrich,  if  he  puts  out  a  good 
pitcher  for  nothing.  If  you  want  your- 
selves sold  for  old  ivory  or  any  sort  of 
junk,  you  just  go  on, — stick  your  heads 
in  the  mud  and  go  on ;  that's  all  I  have 
to  say.  Now  come,  bring  in  your  sergeant- 
at-arms  ;  let  him  lead  me  to  your  darkest 
dungeon.    My  lord,  the  carriage   waits." 

Miley  held  out  his  right  hand  straight, 

and  pointed  with  the  other  to  the  ceiling. 

Faky  jumped  on  his  chair,  and  read  from 

the  lines  written  on  his  cufi": 

"  If  you  asked  me  to  spell  out  your  names, 
I'd  do  it  as  quick  as  I'd  jump. 
Five  letters  would  spell  them,  I'm  sure ; 
rd  make 'em  'c-h-u-m-p.'" 

Bob  Bently  spoke  before  the  assembly 
could  fall  upon  the  audacious  poet : 

'*I  decline  the  place  of  pitcher.  You  can 
get  some  other  fellow.  Come,  Jack, let's  go. ' ' 

Bob  took  Jack  by  the  arm,  and  they 
went  Outside  the  door.  Jack  paused,  and 
tears  came  into  his  eyes.  To  think  that 
Bob  Bently  was  the  only  old  friend  who 
had  stuck  to  him  like  a  man! 

In  the  meantime  Miley  and  Faky  had 
escaped  through  the  low  window. 
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Jack  went  to  his  room.  It  was  pleasant 
to  know  that  he  had  a  friend,  and  one  he 
had  little  deserved.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
a  disgraced  boy.  People,  after  this,  would 
say  he  could  not  pitch.  He  wondered  if 
his  mother  was  in  her  room;  he  looked  at 
Guy's  window,  and  saw  that  the  boy  was 
looking  up  into  Mrs.  McCrossin^s  face, 
and  evidently  telling  her  something.  He 
jumped  from  his  chair  and  went  to  his 
mother's  room.  Yes,  she  was  there, — he 
heard  the  rustle  of  her  dress. 

"O  mother!"  he  said. 

»'rm  busy.  Jack." 

*'Z><9  let  me  come  in!" 

In  he  went ;  and  then,  expert  pitcher 
as  he  was,  champion  full-back,  and  with 
the  hardest  fist  in  the  school,  he  knelt 
beside  his  mother;  and  when  she  put  her 
arms  around  him  he  began  to  cry — just  as 
if  he  had  "nerves"  like  Baby  Maguire. 

After  this — after  the  whole  story  had 
been  told  —  everything  seemed  changed. 
His  father  canie  from  the  adjoining  room 
at  the  sound  of  the  tears,  and  listened 
with  amazement  to  the  tale. 

"Why,"  he  said,  when  it  was  ended, 
"these  children  seem  to  live  in  a  world 
of  their  own!" 

He  sent  for  Bob  Bently.  When  his 
mother  kissed  him.  Jack  felt  a  tear  fall  on 
his  cheek ;  and  when  Bob  Bently  came, 
she  kissed  him  too,  without  saying  any- 
thing. Somehow  or  other,  all  the  clouds 
seemed  to  disappear  after  this.  Mr.  Chum- 
leigh  insisted  on  having  Miley  and  Guy 
and  Faky  and  Bob  Bently  into  dinner; 
and  Susan,  in  her  delight  at  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  " Miley' s  table  manners," 
forgave  everybody.  And  when,  later,  Mrs. 
McCrossin  came  in,  to  say  that  she  was 
about  to  marry  Uncle  Mike  and  to  take 
Guy  to  live  with  her,  even  the  cook  burst 
into  tears,  and  said  that  "matters  might 
have  been  worse." 

On  the  next  day  a  letter  came  from 
Uncle  Ferrier's  French  friend,  the  Count 
de  Saint- Pierre,  announcing  that  he  had 


discovered  that  Guy  was  a  relative  of  his, 
and  asking  that  he  be  sent  to  I^ille  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  McCrossin.  The  Chum- 
leigh  family  doctor  shook  his  head.  '  *  Guy 
could  not  live  many  years,"  he  said;  "it 
would  be  foolish  to  separate  him  from 
Mrs.  McCrossin."  And  so  Guy  went  to 
live  in  the  little  room  over  Uncle  Mike's 
grocery  shop.  He  had  drawing  and  music 
masters ;  and  everybody,  except  Uncle 
Mike  and  his  wife,  expected  him  to  die. 
He  is,  however,  alive  and  happy. 

Miley  Galligan  was  recalled  to  New 
York  in  the  spring.  Baby  Maguire' s 
father  and  mother  went  from  Havana  to 
Madrid,  commanding  first  that  Baby 
should  be  sent  to  boarding-school,  whither 
Jack  and  Bob  and  Faky  are  to  accompany 
him  in  September.  Miss  McBride  looks 
ten  years  younger  since  she  heard  this. 

Faky  Dillon's  latest  poem  would  have 
had  a  great  "run,"  if  he  had  finished  it : — 

"  O  tell  the  truth  quite  frankly,— 
O  tell  the  truth,  my  boys  ! 
You  may  suffer  for  a  moment, 
But—" 

He  can  not  find  a  rhyme;  he  will  be 
grateful  to  anybody  who  will  help  him. 

l/ooking  back,  Jack  Chumleigh  sees  his 
mistakes.  He  tries  his  best  to  be  manful 
and  truthful.  He  knows  the  friends  and 
the  foes  that  besiege  his  heart,  and  he 
tries  to  make  every  day  a  round  of  the 
ladder  on  which  he  climbs  nearer  to  God. 


The  Ten  Friends. 


A  certain  father  was  doubly  blessed — 
he  had  reached  a  good  old  age,  and  had 
ten  sons.  One  day  he  called  them  to  his 
side,  and,  after  repeated  expressions  of 
affection,  told  them  that  he  had  acquired 
a  fortune  by  industry  and  economy,  and 
would  give  them  one  hundred  gold  pieces 
each  before  his  death,  so  that  they  might 
begin  business  for  themselves,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  wait  until  he  had  passed  away. 
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It  happened,  however,  that  soon  after- 
ward he  lost  a  portion  of  his  property, 
and  had  only  nine  hundred  and  fifty  gold 
pieces  left.  So  he  gave  one  hundred  to 
each  of  his  nine  sons.  When  his  youngest 
son,  whom  he  loved  most  of  all,  asked 
naturally  what  was  to  be  his  share,  the 
father  replied : 

''My  son,  I  promised  to  give  each  of 
thy  brothers  one  hundred  gold  pieces.  I 
shall  keep  my  word  to  them.  I  have  fifty 
left.  Twenty  I  shall  reserve  for  my  funeral 
expenses,  and  thirty  will  be  thy  portion. 
But  understand  this.  I  possess,  in  addi- 
tion, ten  friends,  whom  I  give  over  to  thee 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  seventy 
gold  pieces.  Believe  me,  they  are  worth 
more  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
world.'' 

The  youth  tenderly  embraced  his  par- 
ent, and  assured  him  that  he  was  content 
with  his  portion,  such  was  his  confidence 
and  afiection. 

In  a  few  days  the  father  died;  and  the 
nine  sons  took  their  money,  and,  without 
a  thought  of  their  youngest  brother,  and 
the  small  amount  he  had  received,  fol- 
lowed each  his  own  fancy.  But  the 
youngest  son,  although  his  portion  was 
the  least,  resolved  to  heed  his  father's 
words,  and  hold  fast  to  the  ten  friends. 
When  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  he  pre- 
pared a  simple  feast,  went  to  the  ten 
friends  of  his  father,  and  said  to  them: 

''My  father,  almost  in  his  last  words, 
asked  me  to  hold  you,  his  friends,  in 
honor.  Before  I  leave  this  place  to  seek 
my  fortune  elsewhere,  will  you  not  share 
with  me  a  farewell  meal,  and  aid  me 
thus  to  comply  with  his  dying  request?" 

Although  they  were  used  to  richer  fare, 
the  ten  friends,  stirred  by  his  earnestness 
and  cordiality,  accepted  his  invitation  with 
pleasure,  and  enjoyed  the  repast.  When 
the  moment  for  parting  arrived,  however, 
one  of  them  rose  and  spoke : 

"My  friends,  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all 
the  sons  of  our  dear  friend  that  has  gone, 


the  youngest  alone  is  mindful  of  his 
father's  friendship  for  us,  and  reverences 
his  memory.  Let  us,  then,  be  true  friends 
to  him,  for  his  own  sake  as  well ;  and 
provide  for  him  a  generous  sum,  that  he 
may  begin  business  here,  and  not  be 
forced  to  go  among  strangers." 

The  proposal,  so  unexpected,  though 
so  merited,  was  received  with  applause. 
The  youth,  proud  of  their  friendship,  soon 
became  a  prosperous  merchant,  who  never 
forgot  that  faithful  friends  were  more 
valuable  than  gold  or  silver,  and  left  an 
honored  name  to  his  descendants. 


A  Little  Blind  Lamb. 


People  who  always  live  in  cities  miss 
many  sweet  joys  and  pleasant  sights.  What 
could  be  more  interesting,  for  instance, 
than  to  see  fields  dotted  over  with  flocks 
of  sheep,  the  heavily -flecked  mothers 
with  innocent-faced  lambs  gambolling 
by  their  side? 

A  writer  in  an  English  magazine  called 
Nature  Notes  tells  of  a  sheep  with  twin 
lambs  he  once  saw.  One  of  the  little 
creatures  seemed  quite  difierent  from  the 
other,  wandering  about  aimlessly,  and  not 
as  others  of  the  kind,  though  even  mbre 
shy  and  gentle.  The  cause  was  soon  dis- 
covered— the  poor  little  thing  was  blind. 
The  mother  and  brother  Were  quite  alive 
to  the  fact,  and  watched  the  little  one 
with  tender  and  unwearied  care;  one  or 
other,  as  they  saw  it  getting  into  danger, 
rushing  forward  to  the  rescue,  and  with 
a  kindly  *'butt"  turning  the  little  blind 
one  out  of  danger  and  into  a  safer  path. 

There  is  a  good  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  story  of  the  blind  lamb. 

Uncle  Austin. 


An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  useless  when  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 

— Cowper. 
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